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BALANCINO    THE  BOOKS.— 1.   TALE   OF   NEW   TEAB*8  EYE. 
BT  JOITATHAS  VRBKB  tUVOMY. 

Of  all  the  changes  that  seasons  and  elements  work  on  the  fair  &ce  of  natare, 
J  know  none  so  complete  and  so  sudden^  as  that  wrought  by  a  snow-fall  at  night. 
The  last  glimpse  which  we  caught  yesterday  evening  of  the  world  without 
us,   as   the    grey-headed  butler  closed  the    shutters  and  drew  the  ourtains, 
exhibited  to  us  the  lawn  of  Castle  Slingsby,  still  dressed  in  the  robes  of  nature^ 
worn  out  and  faded  as  they  were.  The  long,  coarse  grass,  rotted  by  the  rains,  and 
blanched  by  the  wind,  waved  in  the  whistling  blast  of  the  evening,  while,  in 
another  place,  a  rich  sheltered  nook  continued  still  to  make  a  very  respectable 
show  of  green,  strn^ling  on  through  the  assaults  of  winter,  that  it  might  be  able 
to  meet  the  nest  spnng  with  an  appearance  of  healthfulness  and  verdure,  just 
as   we  see  some  old  beaux  about  town,   making  themselves  up,  and  taking  all 
manner  of  care  of  themselves,  that  they  may  come  out  strong  for  the  next  cam- 
paign.   More  distant  still,  we  caught  a  peep  of  the  rich,  brown  mould  of  the 
ploughed  field,  through  which  the  blade  of  the  young  corn  had  not  yet  come  up, 
and  beyond  the  next  hedge  lay  the  yet  unbroken  ridges,  yellow  since  the  pre- 
ceding autumn  ;  and,  at  the  other  side,  were  the  sheep-pastures,  with  the  grass 
cropt  down  short  and  bare,  with  here  and  there  a  spot  round  which  the  sheep 
were  gathered,  covered  with  the  green  food,  which  the  providence  of  the  farmer 
had  ti^asured  up  for  the  time  when  *<  the  earth  giveth  not  her  increase.'*    The 
dreariness  of  winter,  too,  was  chequered  by  the  unfading  green  of  the  various 
tribes  of  the  fir-trees  that  still  kept  up  a  look  of  cheeriness  and  comfort — Mark 
Tapleys  in  their  own  way,  coming  j(^ut  jolly  under  their  trials.     How  warm  and 
laaty  they  looked  amid  the  sapless  poles  and  bare  branches  of  ash,  and  elm,  and 
beech-tree.     The  holly,  and  the  myrtles,  too,  how  snug  thev  looked  in  their 
lowly  estate,  never  envying  their  lordly  neighbours,  when  the  blast  went  by  and 
shook  their  proud  heads,  and  stripped  them  of  their  glory.     A  leaf  or  two  still 
lingered  in  seared  brightness  upon  the  oak  and  copper- beech ;  shrivelled  and  red, 
it  twisted  upon  its  stem,  and  with  the  next  blast  fell  twirling  to  the  ground 
amongst  its  dead  companions.     Beyond  all,  and  closing  in  the  landscape,  as  we 
took  our  last  look  at  it,  stood  the  faraway  blue  hills,  standing  out  sharply 
against  the  frosty  sky.     But  when  the  shutters  were  closed,  and  the  curtains 
drawn,  and  we  sat  in  the  early  night  round  the  blazing  hearth,   we  took  little 
note  of  what  the  north-west  wind,  and  the  dull,  cloudy  heavens,  were  working 
for  us  without.     When  we  looked  out  the  next  morning,  through  the  same 
windows,  how  changed  was  the  scene  of  the  day  before  1     The  dimmed  sun  slrug. 
glcd  vainly  to  pierce  the  heavy  clouds  from  which  the  thick  snow  fell  like  a 
white  mist,  contracting  the  view  on  every  side.     The  varied  hues  of  earth, 
the  changeful  face  of  nature,  light  and  shadow,  cloud  and  sunshine,  all  were 
hidden  from  the  eye.     It  would  seem  as  though  during  the  night  Nature  had 
died,  and  morning's  light  beheld  her  arrayed,  by  unseen  spirits,  in  her  pallid  death. 
shroud.     Trackless  snows  lay  on  all  around,  concealing  pasture,  and  fallow,  and 
tOlage,  covering  alike  with  its  white  mantle  green  shrubs  and  bare  branches,  as 
the  undiscriminating  srave  does  alike  the  aged  dead  and  him  who  £al\a  in  the 
vigour  of  hb  manhood. 
"  Snowed  up,  by  Jupiter!"  cried  old  Jonathan  Freke.    *^  There'll  be  nothing 
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for  it  I  guesB,  to-day,  but  cheroots  and  one's  feet  on  the  hobs.  Saul,  do  you 
know  how  to  make  jin-sling  or  cocktaill? — capital  things  in  cold  weather." 

**  No,"  said  Saul ;  "  but  Mrs.  Sampson  is  famous  for  cherry-bounce.  Well, 
Abigail,  there's  an  end  to  your  projected  pilgrimage  to  the  fairy. well." 

'*  And  for  my  walk  to  Carrigbawn,"  said  I. 

"  Just  the  day  for  the  newspapers,  or  a  page  of  Horace,"  said  Professor 
Chubble,  who,  of  course,  affected  classicality.  "Yides,  ut  aita  stet  niye  candi- 
dum." 

"  Or  for  a  story,"  said  I,  remembering  the  Professor's  talent  that  way. 

**  Yes,  provided  you  tell  it,"  retorted  he,  somewhat  maliciously.  ^ 

^'  A  challenge,  a  challenge !"  said  Uncle  Saul;  ''  the  Professor  is  entitled  to 
call  upon  you." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  accept  the  challenge.    Give  me  till  noon." 

"Agreed." 

When  noon  came,  the  wind  had  shifted  to  the  east,  the  sun  broke  through  iho 
sky,  and  scattering  the  humid  clouds,  shone  down  brightly  on  the  world's 
vast  and  dreary  expanse,  all  white,  yet  sublime  and  solemn  in  its  monotonv' 
with  the  hilb,  standing  close  around,  like  white-robed  giants.  So  we  all 
went  out  for  a  walk,  and,  by  conunon  consent,  1  obtained  a  respite  till  evening. 
When  the  candles  were  lighted,  and  we  drew  round  the  fire,  we  all  filled  our 
glasses,  and  I  told  them  this  story— 


OHAFTER  I. 
THB  IKSOm  IB  THB  TOT. 


"  Thskb's  something  in  those  figures 
that  I  can't  make  out  at  all,"  said  Gog- 
gles,  giving  his  wig  a  poke  that  set  it 
all  awry. 

**  The  devil's  in  them  I"  said  Ken- 
nedy impatiently. 

"  I  don't  know  as  to  that,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  clerk,  who  never  admitted 
anything  in  an  account  that  was  not 
capable  of  arithmetical  demonstration, 
and  not  knowing  the  precise  numeri- 
cal value  of  Satan,  on  the  debit  side  of 
a  merchant's  books  (I  don't  think  he 
even  knew  "  the  number  of  the  beast"), 
he  contented  himself  with  saying,  "  I 
don't  know  that,  sir ;  but  whatever  it 
be,  I'll  find  it  out,  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  before  I  go  to  bed  to-night." 

And  so  he  drew  down  his  spectacles 
once  more  upon  his  nose,  and  fell  to 
work  at  the  rebellious  figures,  mutter- 
indistinctly  to  himself  in  the  process  of 
** totting;"  while  Kennedy,  tilting 
badcwanis  the  high  stool  upon  which 
he  sat,  till  his  shoulders  rested  against 
the  wall  behind  him,  began  swinging 
his  pendant  legs  to  and  fro.  At  first 
the  movement  was  rapid  and  impa- 
tient, but  by  dogrees  it  became  slow 
and  regular.  One  would  say  it  had  a 
tranquillising  effect  upon  the  man ; 
for  aller  a  little  he  laid  his  right  hand 
upon  his  chin,  supporting  the  elbow 
with  his  lefl  palm,  and  tpming  his  eyes 
towards  the  ceiling, with  a  sigh,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  some  reverie  or  another. 

While  the  merchant  is  musing,  and 
the  clerk  is  at  his  *'  tot,"  let  us  look 


at  the  picture  before  us.  We  shall 
have  time  enough  to  take  in  all  the 
principal  objects,  and  mark  the  lights 
and  shades,  before  Goggles  is  half-way 
down  that  lon^  page  of  three  columns 
^pounds,  shillmgs,  and  pence. 

xou  see  a  square  room,  not  over 
loftpr,  and  rather  dingy.  There  is  a 
bluish-grey  paper,  veined  and  marked 
into  squares  in  the  pattern,  to  imitate 
marble;  its  continuity  is  sadly  mar- 
red by  the  insertion  of  a  large  iron 
safe  in  the  wall,  shelves,  filled  with 
account-books,  a  sheet  almanack,  and 
several  Jilasses  suspended  from  nails, 
upon  which  are  invoices,  bills  of  lad. 
ing,  and  such  other  papers  as  form 
the  decoration  of  a  merchant's  of- 
fice; against  the  wall,  opposite  the 
fireplace,  stands  an  antique  bureau, 
with  drawers  beneath  and  a  slanting 
top,  while  an  old-fashioned  leather, 
bottomed  chair  fianks  it  at  either  side. 
There  is  a  large,  high,  double-desk,  one 
end  of  which  is  set  close  to  the  win- 
dow ;  upon  the  top  of  it  are  two  heavy 
brass  candlesticks,  the  lights  from 
which  (for  it  is  night)  throw  a  partial 
illumination  over  the  apartment,  and 
bring  out  the  two  men,  who  are  sitting 
one  at  each  side  of  the  desk,  in  strong 
relief.  The  face  of  the  merchant  is 
upturned,  and  so  it  catches  all  the 
light;  we  can  read  that  face  as  wo 
would  read  a  book.  The  forehead  is 
broad,  and  goes  sheer  up  like  a  wall, 
till  it  meets  the  black  hair,  now  some- 
what  griz«l^d^^^dark,(.j^^f jc?,  full 
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of  restless  light,  that  bespeak  a  qoick, 
irascible  temper;  the  crow's-feet  are 
gathering  around  the  outward  angles 
of  the  eye-lids,  and  the  sallow  jaws 
show  a  wrinkle  or  two  ;  but  the  man 
has  a  good  full  chest  and  muscular 
limbs.  Yon  may  affirm  that  the  world 
has  not  gone  altogether  wron^  with 
him,  though,  perhaps,  he  has  bad  his 
cares,  too,  that  have  scattered  the 
white  in  his  hair,  and  traced  .the  wrin- 
kk  on  his  &oe,  ere  he  had  passed  his 
fortieth  year.  And  this  is  Laurence 
Kennedy,  a  thriving  export  merchant 
in  this  our  good  city  of  Dublin,  such  as 
export  merchants  were  sixty  years  ago. 
And  now  look  at  his  vis-a-vis.  What 
a  mannikin  it  is  1  The  little  fellow, 
as  he  sits  perched  on  that  high  office- 
stool,  in  his  suit  of  rusty  bliusk,  lodks 
more  hke  a  jackdaw  than  a  reasom^>le 
specimen  of  the  genus  '^AcMRo."  His 
uce  is  bent  down  over  hb  book,  but  yon 
can  see  enough  of  it  to  perceive  that 
it  bears  a  strong  affinity  in  colour  to 
the  tallow  candle  just  near  it.  There, 
however,  the  resemblance  ceases ;  the 
face  has  none  of  the  smoothness  of  the 
candle,  for  it  is  diced  all  over  with 
deep  pits,  which  the  smallpox  had  dis- 
tributed  with  a  lavish  and  impartial 
hand  upon  every  feature.  His  weak, 
grey,  fhnseless  eyes  are  protected  with 
a  pair  of  horn-framed  green  spectacles, 
the  bow  of  which  is  cushioned  with  a 
wrapping  of  green  worsted  ;  and  as 
be  was  never  seen  without  theto  (it 
was  even  said  that  they  mounted  guard 
npon  his  nose  while  he  slept),  IU)bert 
Goggin  had  acquired  the  sobriquet  of 
''Bob  Goggles,"  with  his  eq^uals, 
riiortened  into  "  Goggles,"  by  his  in- 
timate friends  and  superiors.  But 
who  could  take  upon  himself  to  pro- 
nonnce  npon  the  f^ge  of  Goggles.  In 
good  faith,  you  could  not  venture  with, 
in  a  score  years  of  it.  He  might  be 
under  thirty— he  might  be  over  sixty. 
The  lean  body,  and  wiry,  thin  limbs 
gave  you  no  clue;  they  would  suit 
equally  a  hobbledehoy,  whose  carcase 
was  not  yet  filled  up,  or  an  old  man, 
who  was  in  process  of  shrivelling :  then 
yon  looked  in  vain  to  the  face — that 
catide  of  dead  parchment  showed  no 
flush  of  young  healthy  blood,  redden, 
ing  beneath  its  surface,  no  wrinkle  or 
«eam  of  vears,  where,  in  a  few  weeks. 
Disease  bad  done  the  work  of  Time,  in 
the  way  of  rug^edness :  there  were  no 
whiskers — it  might  be  that  they  had 
not  come  yet,  it  might  be  that  they  had 
pa»ed  away,  uprooted  by  the  blight 


of  the  variola :  then,  as  a  forlorn  hope, 
you  looked  at  his  head;  there  you 
were  as  much  at  fault  as  ever,  the  skuU 
was  covered  with  a  bay  wig.  No 
doubt,  if  you  chucked  off  the  wig  yon 
would  find  a  bald  head  underneath: 
but  what  of  that  ?  —  the  hair  of  the 
head  might  have  shared  the  fate  of  the 
whiskers,  and  so  you  may  as  well  give 
the  matter  up,  or  rather  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Bob  Goggles  is,  like  all 
unmarried  ladies,  lust  no  age  in  par- 
ticular. Nevertheless,  Bob  Gobies 
has  a  certain  definite  age,  capable  of 
being  expressed  by  figures,  as  he 
would  himself  demonstrate,  and  was 
bom  npon  a  particular  day  and  year, 
more  than  sixty  years  before  the  night 
upon  which  we  are  now  looking  at 
him ;  and  for  over  thirty  of  those  sixty 
years  has  he  sat  upon  that  self-same 
stool,  in  that  self-same  counting- 
honse— first  as  clerk  to  old  William 
Kennedy,  and  latterly  as  clerk  to 
Laurence,  his  son,  all  that  time  look- 
ing neither  younger  nor  older  than  he 
does  at  this  present  moment.  And 
there  is  nobody  now  who  can  tell 
whether  he  ever  looked  younger,  and 
nobody  can  yet  divine  whether  he  will 
ever  look  older  ;  for  they  who  tended 
him  in  infancy,  and  sported  with  him 
in  childhood,  are  all  passed  away;  and 
they  who  shall  stretch  out  his  little 
limbs,  when  they  are  stiffening  in  death, 
and  gather  round  him  upon  the  wake- 
night— God  knows  who  they  are— at 
all  events  Uiey  are  not  here  to  answer 
the  question. 

And  so  Kennedy  went  on  thinking, 
and  Groggles  went  on  totting  ;  and  alt 
was  silent  around  them,  save  the  tick- 
ing of  the  clock  in  the  hall  outside,  or 
the  bubbling  sound  of  the  bright  gas- 
jet,  which  now  and  then  streamed  out 
from  the  seaooal  tire,  for  'twas  a  cold, 
hard  wintry  night,  and  the  snow  had 
been  falling  all  the  day.  At  length  the 
tones  of  3ie  neighbouring  clock-bell 
of  St.  Nicholas's  Church  rang  out  ten 
peals.  The  sounds  seemed  to  break 
the  thread  of  the  merchant's  thoughts ; 
he  hitched  himself  from  the  wall, 
brought  the  stool  again  upon  its  four 
legs,  and,  reaching  down  a  folio  from 
the  bhelf  near  him,  he  opened  it  at  a 
particular  page,  upon  the  top  of  which 
was  written — **  Laurence  Kennedy  in 
account  with  M L        .'* 

"  Goggles,  how  do  you  make  out 
my  account  with  M  L  ■  ■  ? 
Look  at  the  entry,  will  you  V^ i^ 

Grogglcs  made  a  deprecatmg  move- 
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ment  wilh  his  hand >  while  he  contintied 
his  tot.  When  he  had  got  safe 
through  the  colunm  of  figures,  he 
paused,  and,  turning  back  a  few  pages, 
found  the  required  entry. 

**  Seven  hundred  and  fif\y  pounds  in 
the  four  per  cents.,  and  five  hundred 
in  Grand  Canals." 

''All  right,"  said  the  merchant. 
**  Did  you  bring  out  the  interest  ?" 

*'  Yes ;  on  the  stock  to  this,  31st  of 
December.  The  canab  will  give  no 
dividend." 

<*  We'll  sell  them  out,  Gc^gles,  'and 
debit  m3r8elf  with  the  loss.  Ishouldn't 
have  laid  out  trust  moneys  in  such 
security." 

<'It*s  no  great  matter,"  said  the  clerk. 
**  I  fear  you'll  never  be  called  to  give 
any  account  of  principal  or  interest." 

"God knows.  Goggles— God  knows. 
Ten  years — ten  long  years  last  mid- 
summer since  I  placed  that  money  to 
that  account,  and  all  that  time  I 
have  turned  it  to  the  best  advantage; 
and  there  it  is  now,  nearly  doubled, 
and  no  one  to  claim  it.  Oh,  how 
heavily  that  sum  weighs  down  upon 
my  heart,  like  lead.  Oh,  that  I  nad 
never  retained  it !  Oh,  how  gladly 
would  I  render  it  back  this  night,  and 
80  balance  this  black  account,  and 
wipe  it  from  my  books  and  from  my 
conscience ;  but  it  may  not  be — I  fear 
it  may  not  be." 

Goggles  laid  down  his  pen  gently, 
and  elevated  the  spectacles  from  his 
nose  till  they  rested  on  his  forehead, 
as  a  knight  of  old  would  throw  up  the 
visor  of  nis  helmet — 'twas  a  trick  he 
had,  when  he  was  about  saying  or 
doing  anything  emphatic — a  symbo- 
lical intimation  that  he  was  going  to 
use  some  other  organ  than  his  eyes. 

*'  You  must  not  take  it  so  much  to 
heart,  sir — indeed  you  must  not.  You 
have  done  all  that  man  could  do  to  set 
things  right.  Have  you  not  adver. 
tised  everywhere  ? — have  you  not  had 
half  the  world  searched  ?  'Tis  the  will 
of  God,  sir  ;  there's  no  use  struggling 
against  the  will  of  God." 

«*  The  will  of  God  I"  repeated  Ken. 
nedy,  bitterly.  "  No  i  not  the  will  of 
God,  but  the  will  of  my  own  hasty, 
ungovernable  temper,  that  resisted  the 
will  of  God  —  that  sent  her  forth  a 
beggar,  and  defrauded  her  of  her 
right ;  when  the  will  of  God,  had  I 
done  it,  would  have  made  me  just, 
at  all  events,  ay,  and  merciful  and 
tender  •  hearted.  Ay,  1  thrust  her 
out,  and  she  wentf(»:th  an  cxil^  with 


my  curse  upon  her— a  curse  that  has 
returned  u})on  myself  tenfold  into  my 
bosom.  That  curse  has  blighted  my 
hearth,  and  swept  away  all  my  little 
ones— all  but  that  one  poor  fragile  child ; 
so  like  her,  too,  that  God  leaves  her 
to  upbraid  me  with  her  gentle  uncom- 
plaining face.  That  curse  withers  my 
heart  through  life,  and  will  weigh  upon 
my  soul  in  uie  hour  of  death— ^weigh- 
ing it  down  with  the  curse  of  Cain — 
the  curse  of  that  blood  that  erieth  to 
God  out  of  the  ground  1" 

The  merchant  buried  his  face  in  hia 
hands,  and  groaned  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  spirit  After  a  moment's  si- 
lence Goggles  gently  ventured  a  word 
or  two  of  consolation. 

"  You  judge  yourself  too  severely, 
dear  sir  ;  God  knows  you  do.  If  you 
withheld  the  money,  you  withheld 
only  what  no  law  could  compel  you 
to  give.  Hasty  yon  were,  no  doubt, 
and  harsh  if  yo\i  will,  but  no  mur- 
derer, neither  in  thought  nor  in  deed  ; 
neither  in  the  sight  of  God  or  man." 

Kennedy  raised  his  head,  and  looked 
fixedly  and  sadly  upon  the  faoe  of  the 
little  man. 

•*  When  I  refused  her  the  pittance 
that  should  have  been  her's  —  when 
I  swore  that  I  would  never  see  or 
speak  to  Aim  again,  she  took  from  her 
pocket  her  bible-lher  Protestant  bi- 
ble ^  and,  sobbing  and  weepings  she 
read  these  words  to  me  :— 

«'  ^'Whoso  hateih  ki$  brother  i$  a 
murderer, and  ye  know  that  no  murderer 
hath  eternal  life  abiding  in  him  i*  and 
then  she  laid  her  hand  upon  me  with 
such  solemn  and  most  earnest  depre- 
cation, that  I  shuddered  though  I  did 
not  yield,  and  she  read  again  : — 

"  'But  whoio  hath  this  world's  goods 
and  seeth  hin  brother  have  need,  and 
shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion 
from  him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of 
God  in  him.* 

"  I  remember  every  word,  for  they 
burnt  into  my  brain  ;  but  I  ^w 
obdurate  and  incensed,  and  agam  I 
swore,  that  he  or  his  should  never  dwell 
beneath  the  same  roof  with  me." 

**  It  was  wrong  of  you,  indeed,  sir, 
and  not  what  you  would  have  done  if 
you  gave  your  passion  time  to  cool 
down  ;  but  you  have  repented  long 
and  sincerely — you  are  no  murderer, 
sir.  There  will  be  no  such  debit 
against  you  when  the  books  are  made 
up  at  the  great  account." 

The  merchant  shook  his  head  moom- 

fully.  uigiiizea  oy  v_j  v_/ v/p^  i  v- 
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**  Tell  me,  when  the  Santiago  sailed 
on  that  laokleas  voyage  from  St.  Do- 
miDgo,  did  she  not  go  down  at  sea 
three  days  afler  she  left  the  harbour  ?*' 

Goggles  bowed  his  head  in  assenty 
bat  was  silent^-Kennedy  continued— 

"  Did  not  the  ship's  register,  that 
was  picked  up  weeks  afterwards,  tell 
that  amongst  the  passengers  were  a 
poor  woman  and  her  child,  huddled 
away  somewhere  in  the  fore-cabin, 
bound  for  her  native  land?  Was  it 
not  her  name  that  I  read,  till  I  thought 
Dij  eyes  would  burst  from  their 
sockets,  as  I  looked  at  the  characters  ? 
She  and  her  babe  perished  1  —  went' 
down,  down  into  tnat  wild  desolate 
ocean  — *  no  hand  to  succour  her ;  no 
voice  to  comfort  her;  with  the  thought 
of  me  and  my  heartlessness  coming,  it 
may  be,  between  her  and  her  prayers 
to  God,  and  troubling  her  last  moments. 
TeD  me,  I  say,  would  she  have  been 
in  that  riiip  but  for  me  ?  Would  she 
have  found  that  dreadful  crave  but  for 
me  ?  No,  no ;  she  would  not.  I  am 
her  murderer,  indeed  1" 

little  Groggles'  philosophy  was  nei- 
ther very  deep  nor  very  extensive ;  he 
scarce  knew  what  to  say  in  answer 
to  this  unwonted  burst  of  passionate 
remorse.  He  mounted  up  into  his 
brain,  and  searched  for  some  fine  ca- 
suisdeal  reasoning  that  might  stand  to 
him  in  the  emergency,  but  in  vain— 
these  was  nothing  of  the  sort  there  ; 
then  he  dived  down  into  the  bottom  of 
his  heart,  and  found  somethine  there, 
widdi  the  instinct  of  love  told  him  was 
tme,  though  his  reason  did  not  come 
to^  test  it ;  and  so  he  brought  it  up  and 
laid  it  before  Kennedy,  in  nis  own  sim- 
ple manner. 

**  I'm  not  scholar  enough,  sir,to  eon. 
tradict  your  arguments ;  but  I  know 
in  my  heart  you  are  no  murderer. 
The  ffreat  and  merciful  God  that 
brou^t  all  these  things  to  pass  with, 
oat  yoor  knowledge  or  design,  will  not 
hold  yon  accountable  either  for  the  leidc 
in  the  riiip,  or  the  storm  on  the  sea ;  he 
will  jodge  you  by  the  intentions  of 
yoor  heart,  iHiich  are  within  your  own 
control,  and  not  by  Uie  events  that  are 
in  hb  own  hands  to  shape.  Do  you 
think,  sir,  that  the  priest  or  the  Levite 
would  have  been  guiltv  of  the  death  of 
the  poor  traveller,  if  he  had  perished 
of  his  wounds  before  the  good  Sama- 
ritan came  up  to  relieve  him  ?" 

The  words  of  the  clerk  were  words 
of  comfort  to  his  master.  They  put  the 
to  him  in  a  light  that  he  was 


not  in  the  habit  of  viewing  it  in.  A 
quick  andexcitable  temperament  aotins 
upon  a  morbid  conscience,  had  induced 
hmi,  as  he  brooded  from  day  to  day, 
and  from  year  to  year,  over  thb  most 
hasty  and  intemperate  act  of  his  life, 
to  deepen  its  hue  to  his  own  mind»  till 
at  length,  when  tidings  of  the  loss  of 
the  Santiago  reached  nim  some  years 
previously,  the  shock  was  so  great 
that  his  judgment,  on  this  point,  be- 
came qmte  warped ;  and  the  conviction 
that  he  was  the  murderer  of  one  whom 
he  had,  indeed,  treated  harshly,  settled 
down  into  the  confirmed  monomania 
of  his  life.  Btiil,  this  rav  of  comfort 
shone  in  upon  him,  and  calmed  him  for 
a  moment  A  gust  of  wind  was  then 
heard  without,  and  the  muffled  sound 
of  the  heavy  snow-shower  fiilling  upon 
the  windows,  diverted  the  thoughts  of 
the  two  men  from  the  subject  which 
had  absorbed  them. 

**  What  a  wild  nipht  it  is  to  close 
the  year  with,"  said  Kennedy, 

<'Grod  help  the  houseless  and  the 
homeless  in  such  a  night,"  said  Gk>ggles. 
''Amen,  Groggles.  And  now,  I'll 
leave  you  for  a  wnile  and  ^  up  stairs ; 
'twill  do  me  good.  Meantmie,  go  over 
to  the  fire,  old  fellow,  and  make  your- 
self comfortable.  1*11  send  you  down 
something  warm  to  help  you  to  find 
out  that  error  in  the  tot ;  and  when 
you  have  found  it  let  me  know,  and 
then  we'll  balance  our  books  for  the  old 
year.*' 

So  saying,  the  merchant  rose  from 
his  seat  and  passed  from  the  apart- 
ment. Groggles  listened  to  each  heavy 
tread  of  his  master,  as  he  ascended  the 
staircase;  then  he  heard  him  closing 
the  door  of  the  room  overhead,  and 
stepping  across  the  fioor  that  sounded 
hollowly  beneath  his  feet.  When  all 
was  stiU,  the  little  fellow  hopped  off  his 
stool,  and  going  over  to  the  fircplace, 
he  gave  the  coab  a  modest,  timid  poke, 
as  though  he  were  taking  an  unwonted 
liberty  with  them:  they  were  of  a 
hot  and  hasty  nature,  like  their  mas- 
ter (and  were  nothinz  the  worse  of 
that,  let  me  tell  you,  being  coals  and 
not  Christians),  and  so  they  resisted 
the  assault,  gentle  as  it  was,  and  forth. 
with  broke  out  into  a  blaze,  and  flung 
their  heat  at  the  assailant.  Goggles 
took  this  retaliation  with  great  com- 

Slacency,  and  spread  out  his  cold 
ngers  to  receive  the  first  advances ; 
then  he  rubbed  his  hands  together,  and 
after  a  little  he  drew  one  of  the  old-: 
Ashioned  chairs  to  the  fireplace^  aiid^ 
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taking  the  account-book  from  the  desk, 
he  sat  down  cosily  before  the  grate, 
and  with  his  little  feet  on  the  fender 


and  the  folio  on  his  knees,  fell  onoe 
more  to  work  to  find  out  the  error  in 
the  tot. 


CHAPtEB  n. 

CBB  MlSailfO   VIOUBI. 


A  WILD  and  dreary  night  was  that  31  at 
of  December,  179—  It  seemed  as  if 
the  dying  year  struggled  hard  for  life 
to  the  last.  All  day  long,  like  poor 
old  Lear,  it  blustered  and  raged  over 
its  lost  empire.  All  day  lone,  a  strong 
nor'west  wind  blewkcen  and  bitingly, 
and  the  leaden  snow-clouds  rose  tmck 
from  the  horizon,  till  they  overspread 
the  whole  face  of  heaven,  and  dimmed 
the  light  of  the  sun  that  had  risen,  red 
and  dull,  upon  the  frosty  morning.  And 
then,  ere  noon,  the  thick,  large  snow- 
flakes  came  down,  drifting,  with  the 
wind,  blindingly  into  the  faces  of  those 
who  traversed  the  streets,  and  lyins 
upon  window-panes  till  they  well  nigh 
shut  out  the  dimmed  light  of  day  from 
those  within.  All  day  Ions  the  snow 
fell  and  drifled  till,  towards  night-fall, 
the  streets  were  covered  with  a  deep, 
white  carpet,  over  which,  now  and 
then,  a  carriage  rolled,  with  a  dull, 
muffled  sound ;  and  on  the  leeward  foot- 
ways the  snow  lay  piled  so  deeply  that 
they  who  passed  alons  were  forced  to 
wade  half-knee  deep  trough  the  mass. 
But  when  the  night  fell,  the  poor  old 
year  had  well  nigh  woni  out  all  his 
strength ;  the  wind  blew  but  in  fitful 
gusts  .—  the  snow-showers  were  inter- 
mittent—  the  clouds  broke  up,  and 
through  them,  as  they  scudded  over  the 
face  of  heaven,  beamed,  with  her  face 
of  placid,  heavenly  beauty,  the  moon 
nearly  at  her  full.  Down  she  looked, 
sweetly  and  soothingly,  upon  that  out- 
stretched dying  old  year,  even  as 
sweet  Cordelia  looked  upon  the  poor 
old  king,  ''when  the  great  rage 
was  cur^  in  him.'*  And  now  it  is 
night,  wild  and  dreary,  in  this  our  city 
of  Dublin. 

There  is  no  more  striking  feature  of 
desolation  than  a  city  at  night,  after  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow.  No  stir,  no  sound, 
no  life  within  her.  She  lies,  like  a  fair, 
wan  corpse  in  her  shroud  of  snow ;  her 
only  death.watchers,  the  silent  hea- 
vens— her  only  wake-lights,  the  moon 
or  stars.  Marts,  where  the  din  and 
bustle  of  commerce  resounded  through 
the  day;  homesteads  that  ran^  with  a 
thousand  sweet  domestic  sotmds;  doors 
that  poured  outtheir  livinginmates  upoa 


the  haunts  of  life;  windows  that  deamed 
with  light,  as  the  living  eve  wi&  "  spe- 
culation"— all  now  closed,  silent,  dark, 
and  dead — so  that  one  looks  upwards 
for  relief  to  heaven  finom  this  oppres. 
sive  sense  of  death.  Oh  1  glorious  and 
wonderfrd  works  of  God  1  Oh, "  beauty 
and  mystery"  of  stars  1  Ye  never  sleep 
or  slumber ;  ever  wakeful  like  the  eye 
of  God ;  ever,  like  him,  present  though 
unseen;  like  him,  near  us,  indeed, 
though  hidden  in  the  daytime  of  bright- 
ness and  prosperity,  but  revealing 
Yourselves  to  light  and  cheer  us  in  the 
hour  of  darkness  and  trial  I 

•<Bedad,  Tim  Began,  'tis  the  bit- 
terest  night  that  ever  I  seen,  God  bless 
it.  I'm  as  cowld  as  a  firog  in  a  spring, 
well." 

«*  You  may  sajr  that,  Casey,"  said 
Regan,  poking  his  head  out  of  his  box^ 
as  a  badger  might  out  of  a  hole,  and 
then  drawing  it  back  again.  ''  I 
never  got  sudi  a  starving  m  my  bom 
days." 

The  interlocutors  stood  at  the  comer 
of  Trinity-street  and  College-green. 
He  who  urst  spoke  was  wrapped  up  iu 
an  ample  coat  of  srey  frieze ;  round  his 
neck  was  a  red  worsted  comforter, 
which  covered  his  chin  and  mouth, 
while  his  head  was  comfortablv  en- 
veloped in  a  white  cotton  nightcap 
surmounted  by  a  round  hat,  the  for- 
mer drawn  down  in  front,  almost  to 
his  eyes,  and  leaving  oidy  these  organs 
and  a  red  nose  exposed  to  the  wea- 
ther.  The  cuffs  of  his  coat  were 
brought  together,  so  as  to  protect,  as 
with  a  mu£  his  hands  from  the  cold  ; 
hb  right  arm  clasped  close  to  his  breast 
a  long  pole,  witn  a  pike  and  a  hook 
at  the  end  of  it,  contrived  equally  to 
arrest  those  who  fled  from  the  noctur- 
nal authority,  as  to  assail  those  who 
resisted  it,  and  a  rattle  was  stuck  in  the 
belt  that  surrounded  his  waist.  Close 
to  where  he  stood  was  a  box,  or,  as  it 
was  familiarly  termed  iu  the  slang  of 
the  day,  a  "bulk,"  secured  against  the 
wall  of  the  house,  and  so  formed,  that 
the  sides  and  roof,  which  closed  by 
day,  opened  out  and  afibrded  a  shel- 
ter from  the  weather  by  night.  With- 
in this  the  other  speaker  was  ensconced, 

uigiTizea  oy  v_jv_/v/pi  iw 
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in  a  similar  attire  to  his  companion, 
irhile  his  pike  lay  against  the  side  of 
the  watch-box.  These  two  worthies 
constituted  part  of  the  civic  guard  of 
Dublin,  to  whom  the  fortunes  of  the 
town  were  nightly  committed.  They 
were,  for  the  most  part,  superannuated 
servants  or  followers  of  the  Lords 
Mayor,  and  other  great  functionaries 
of  Dublin,  who  thus  provided  for  them 
at  the  public  expense ;  and  as  they  were 
able  to  do  little,  they  did  it  accordingly 
with  all  their  hearts.  As  peaceful 
men,  they  felt  it  their  duty  to  set  a 
good  example  to  their  fellow-citizens ; 
and,  therefore,  made  it  a  point  to  sleep 
through  the  night,  the  only  intenrup- 
tion  to  which  excellent  practice  arose 
from  the  necessity,  somewhat  unrea- 
sonably imposed  upon  them,  of  crying 
the  hours.  This  annoyance  was,  how- 
ever, greatly  diminished  by  an  arrange- 
ment  amongst  themselves,  whereby 
one  of  their  number  kept  the  watch 
each  hour,  while  the  rest  betook  them- 
•elves  to  repose  with  such  earnestness, 
that  to  "sleep  as  sound  as  a  watchman" 
became  a  proverb  to  express  a  state 
of  the  most  profound  somnolency.  It 
was  now  Casey^s  hour  of  watching ; 
and  as  his  period  of  vigil  was  near- 
ly  ended,  he  had  waked  up  the  sleep* 
ing  Regan  a  short  time  heiare  the  mo- 
ment when  we  first  made  their  ac- 
qoaintance.  In  a  moment  Regan  turn- 
ed out  of  his  den,  and  the  two  old  men, 
with  slow  and  drowsy  step,  proceeded 
on  their  beat  towards  the  College, 
chatting  as  they  went  along.  If  a 
Fythajgorean  had  just  then  seen  them, 
in  their  gray  attire  and  white  polls,  as 
they  gossipped  with  one  another,  he 
might  have  fancied  that  the  souls  of 
the  geese  that  saved  the  Capitol  had 
migrated  into  the  bodies  of  these  old 
fellows ;  and  that,  true  to  the  instinct 
of  their  nature,  they  still  cackled  and 
waddled  over  the  sleeping  city.  And 
now  upon  the  ear  of  night  the  dock 
of  the  old  Post  Office  pealed  forth 
the  hour  of  eleven.  More  distinctly, 
luftd  in  deeper  tones,  the  record  of 
Tiiiie's  flight  was  taken^  up  by  the  bells 
erf"  Christ  Church;  then  the  neigh- 
bouring Church  of  St.  Nicholas  With- 
in the  Walls  gave  its  notes  of  warning ; 
next  the  chiming  tongues  of  St.  Pa- 
trick's bells  spoke  the  message ;  and, 
ere  these  had  ceased,  the  far-away 
voice  of  the  bell-clock  of  Madame 
Stevens'  Hospital  took  up  the  chal- 
lenge ;  and  so  from  one  to  the  other 
chroniclers  of  old  Time  passed 


the  fleeting  hour  upon  his  way,  till 
they  had  fairly  sent  him  out  of  the 
city,  through  the  silent  parks,  and 
along  the  sweet  valley  of  the  Lifley. 
And  onward,  onward  went  that  flying 
hour,  staying  but  a  moment  with  each, 
on  his  westward  journey,  ever  irrevo- 
cable to  those  he  had  passed. 

Meantime,  the  city  watchmen  were 
not  idle.  Though  all  other  thieves 
might  steal  without  challenge  or  in- 
terruption during  the  hours  of  night, 
they  took  good  care  that  the  great 
thief.  Time,  should  not  filch  even  one 
hour  from  the  world  without  an  out- 
cry. "  Pa-a-st  e-le-ven  V*  sung  out 
Casey,  with  all  the  power  of  his  mngs. 
**  Pa-a-st  e-le-ven  i"  repeated  Regan, 
taking  for  a  moment  the  short  pipe 
from  his  mouth,  with  whose  fumes  he 
was  comforting  himself.  '*  Pa^a-st  ele- 
ven 1"  was  echoed  along  the  snowy 
streets,  throughout  the  city,  from  bulk 
to  bulk,  as  nightcapped  heads  were 
thrust  out.  Mmy  a  lightly-sleeping 
maiden  was  waked  from  her^  pleasant 
dream.  Many  a  sleepless  sick  man, 
tossing  on  his  bed  of  fever,  heard  that 
vociferation,  and  gave  his  malediction 
to  the  senseless  noise  that  came  so 
suddenly  upon  him,  making  his  heart 
beat  and  his  brow  throb  with  pain. 
Many  a  housebreaker  and  night.prowl- 
er  laughed  as  he  heard  the  clamour, 
for  he  knew  that  in  five  minutes  more 
most  of  those  conservators  of  the 
city  would  be  snoring  in  their  boxes, 
and  that  the  few  wlro  were  on  their 
beats  would  be  as  unconscious  as  som- 
nambulists. 

Just  then  the  voices  of  some  drunken 
revellers,  trolling  a  snatch  of  a  drink- 
ing-song, broke  upon  the  repose  into 
which  the  city  was  a^n  settling  down, 
afler  the  clamorous  interruption  of  the 
watchmen.  The  sounds  came  firom 
near  the  northern  wing  of  the  College, 
then  some  words  of  parley  and  alterca- 
tion, mixed  with  laughter,  followed, 
and  the  next  moment  the  shrill  cry  of 
a  woman's  voice  pierced  the  air.  The 
cry  was  that  of  one  seemingly  in  dis- 
tress; and  so  piteous  and  appealing 
was  its  tone,  that  the  two  watchmen 
ran  forward  to  the  spot  with  the  best 
speed  they  could  command. 

*'  Them's  the  College-boys  at  their 
devilment,  I'll  be  bound,"  said  Regan, 
dashing  the  red  tobacco  from  his  pipe, 
and  grasping  his  pike  valiantly. 

"Like enough,"  responded  Casey; 
*'  there's  neither  peace  or  quiet  nipl^t 
or  day  through  the  means  oiJj^wj^'^ 
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would  think  tbey  might  be  tired  for 
once,  afler  the  pelting  of  snowballs 
they  gave  the  Ormond  boys  this  even- 
ing.  Lord  save  us  I  do  you  hear  that 
again  ?"  as  another  shriek  smote  on  the 
air  ;  "  harry,  man,  or  there'll  be  mur- 
der." 

In  an  other  moment  they  were  at  the 
place  whence  the  sounds  proceeded. 
Close  to  the  nulings  of  the  College  were 
three  young  men,  dressed  in  we  ex- 
treme fashion  of  the  day,  with  hair  in 
exquisite  buckle  and  profusely  pow- 
dered.  Thev  were  evidently  gentle- 
men, with  wnich  character  it  was  not 
then  deemed  inconsistent  to  be  in  the 
state  of  most  unequivocal  drunkenness 
in  which  these  youths  were.  Two  of 
them  were  linked  together,  with  their 
baeks  to  the  railings,  lauding  heartily 
at  Uie  third  who,  with  his  arm  round 
the  waist  of  a  woman,  was  addressing 
her  with  an  air  of  maudlin  ^allantir, 
and  with  as  much  gravity  as  his  drunk- 
enness  enabled  him  to  command.  He 
had  lust  concluded  some  speech,  in 
which  the  words  "  Incomparable  para- 

§on  of  loveliness— beautiful  Venus— 
Ivinely  frigid  Diana"  — .  and  a  pro- 
fession of  eternal  devotion,  were  alone 
intelligible.  The  woman  struggled 
hard  for  freedom. 

''Oh,  sir,  if  you  be  a  gentleman,  as 
you  look  to  be,  for  the  love  of  God 
suffer  me  to  pass.  You  would  not 
surety  molest  an  unprotected  woman  ?" 

'*  Molest  I  Madam,  upon  my  honour, 
and  'fore  Gad,  you  may  depend  on 
me.  I  only  want  to  protect  you  from 
these  wild  y oun^  fellows.  This,  vou  see, 
madam,  is  Bu(£  O'Reilly,  and  this  is 
Fagan,  one  of  'the  Mohawks;'  "  and 
wim  his  disengaged  band  he  essayed 
an  introduction  of  his  two  compotators. 
"  Fagan,  my  dear  madam,  is  one  of 
the  most  desperate  Mohawks  in  exist- 
ence," he  continued  in  a  confidential 
whisper. 

The  two  others  broke  out  into  an 
uproarious  fit  of  laughter. 

'*  Bravo,  Lucas  1  Go  it,  my  Che- 
rokee 1  Pray  don't  mind  us  I  We're 
in  no  hurry,  you  know — quite  at  your 
service." 

''Hands  off,  hands  off,  sirl"  said 
Regan,  pushing  in  between  the  men. 
"  I^t  go  the  woman ;  don't  you  see 
she  has  no  mind  for  your  civilities  ?" 

*'  Down  with  the  Charlie ;  pink  the 
cursed  old  bulkcy,"  cried  the  Buck 
and  the  Mohawk,  endeavouring  to  dis- 
engage their  swords  from  the  ficab- 
baids. 


"Be  quiet,  be  quiet,  gentlemen," 
said  Casey,  who  saw  that  he  had  to 
deal  with  men  too  drunk  to  make  any 
efiective  resistance,  "  unless  you  want 
to  spend  the  night  in  the  watdihouse." 

The  two  men  rushed  furiously  at 
Casey.  The  Buck  came  to  the  ground 
before  he  reached  his  opponent,  while 
the  Mohawk  pitched  heavily,  like  a 
log,  into  the  old  watchman,  well  nigh 
bearing  him  down  by  his  drunken 
weight.  Meantime,  Lucas,  releasing 
the  woman,  attacked  Regan,  who,  va- 
liantly springing  his  rattle,  received 
the  enemy  with  his  pike-handle  grasped 
in  both  his  hands.  From  all  quarters 
watchmen  came  hobbling  up,  springing 
their  rattles  till  the  air  was  filled  with 
the  discordant  creaking.  The  three 
gentlemen  were  speedily  reduced,  and 
surrounded  by  twice  as  many  watch- 
men. 

"I  say,  Charlie,  my  old  fellow," 
said  Lucas,  who  seemed  to  be  less 
g€me  than  his  companions,  "  'twas  all 
a  mistake,  you  see.  I  thought  Uie  lady 
was  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  and  I 
was  only  going  to  take  care  of  her 
home ;  so  here's  something  for  your 
trouble ;"  and  he  slipped  a  crown  into 
Regan's  ready  hand. 

"That's  just  what  I  was  thinking, 
your  honour,  when  I  made  bould  to 
set  you  right.  A  real  gentleman  is 
always  ready  to  listen  to  reason ;"  and 
he  gave  a  significant  look  to  his  fellows, 
intimating  ^at  matters  were  adjusted 
in  the  way  in  which  watchmen  always 
found  it  their  account  to  settle  them 
with  all  but  poor  rogues  who  had  no 
money  in  their  pockets. 

"And  a  real  gentleman  is  always 
readv  to  make  up  to  a  poor  fbllow  for 
breaking  his  ribs,"  said  Casey,  groan- 
ing with  the  affectation  of  int^nal 
suffering. 

This  ^peal  was  responded  to  by  the 
Mohawk,  who,  considering  it  compli- 
mentary to  his  personal  prowess  to 
have  smashed  the  Charlie,  was  dis- 
posed to  be  generous.  And  so  the 
three  gentletMn  staggered  onwards, 
heaven  knows  whither ;  and  the  watch- 
men went  off,  no  doubt  to  drink ;  and 
the  half-dozen  homeless,  miserable 
wretdies  who,  on  Uiat  bleak  winter's 
night,  were  the  spectators  of  the  scene, 
wandered  away;  but  the  woman, 
where  was  she?  No  one  looked  for 
her— no  one  thought  of  her— no  one 
had  seen  her  since  she  was  freed  frx>m 
the  arm  of  Uie  drunken  "  Cherokee." 

The  moon  broke  out  from  the  rag^ 
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ged  cloads  that  actlddedaerosj  her  orb, 
aiul  sbono  with  full  splendour  upon 
the  outspr^  city  that  lay  beneath 
her.  There  in  that  area^  wherein  were 
ooo|pregated  all  the  memorials  of  the 
gemuiy  the  eloquencei  the  patriotiJini, 
the  learning  of  Ireland*  the  beams  of 
the  full  moon  shone  down  in  her  cold 
glory.  Shining  far  away  in  the  east- 
ern heayensx  she  lefl  the  fa^de  of  Tri- 
nity  College  in  deep  shadow.^  sha- 
dow that  projected  far  into  ''  the 
Greeny**  the  outlines  of  the  central 
pile  and  pavilions  of  the  University. 
But  the  iWht  struck  clear  and  strong 
upon  the  beautiful  mass  of  buildings 
that  fiurmed  the  northern  fide  of  CoL 
lege-greeo.  One  by  one»  the  graceful 
shafls  of  those  Ionic  pillars  of  pure 
white  marble  rose  from  their  bases, 
caiting  their  shadows  into  the  cir- 
cokr  colonnade  that  ran  round  the 
eastern  side  of  the  mass.  To  the 
south*  a  deep  recess  formed  a  court. 
yard*  along  three  sides  of  whidi  the 
colonnade  was  continued.  A  portion 
of  this  was  left  in  darkness*  but  the 
moonbeams  flooded  over  the  roof*  and 
fell  upon  the  fa9ade  that  fronted  the 
east*  and  lit  it  up  in  a  grand  and  so- 
lemn lustre*  while  the  partial  rays 
glinted  upon  the  southern  front*  and 
brought  out*  between  the  shadows  of 
the  columns*  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  building.  And  the  whole  pile 
rose  upon  the  sight*  massive*  co- 
lossal* vast  and  symmetrical— a  build- 
ing* whose  exterior  may  challenge 
competition  with  the  finest  structures 
of  Greece  and  Italy—,  within  whose 
walls  were  heard  the  voices  of  the 
most  eloquent  men  of  their  a^-^^Grat- 
tan  and  flood*  Flunkct  and  Bushe — 
men  who  have  made  for  Irish  oratory 
and  Irish  genius  a  name  throughout 
the  world.  Such  was  the  Irish  House 
of  Parliament  at  the  close  of  the  last 
oenturvl  The  geniu$  loci  has  long 
since  fled  from  tl^  spot*  and  the  spirit 
of  commerce  has  fixed  her  empire  in 
those  halls  which  once  resounded  with 
the  eloquence  of  the  senator*and  echoed 
the  wit  and  brilliant  sallies  of  the  ora- 
tor. ^  A  mighty  change*  indeed ;  but 
let  him  who  mourns  over  the  altered 
destinies  of  our  land  remember  that 
Ireland's  strength  lies  in  a  thorough 
and  hearty  union  wiUi  her  elder  sis- 
ter* in  a  participation  of  all  her  great- 
ness, and  a  generous  and  earnest  emu- 
huion  of  her  in  all  the  arts  that  ele- 
vate a  nation,  and  raise  a  people  in 
the  estimation  of  mankind. 


Upon  the  steps  of  the  western  co- 
lonnade of  the  Parliament  House  sat 
one  in  whose  heart  rose  no  thoughts 
of  the  beauty  and  the  ^lory  around 
her.  Full  of  sorrow*  indeed,  were 
the  meditations  of  her  mind  —  home 
memories*  before  which  an  angry 
spirit  stood,  forbidding  her  heart's 
access*  even  as  the  cherubim  stood 
with  flaming  sword  between  Paradise 
and  our  fint  pai^ents  .—  thoughts  of 
those  beloved  in  childhood*  cherished 
in  youth  —  estranged  ere  that  youth 
had  well-nigh  passed — ^where  were  they 
now  ?— would  they  receive  her  ? — would 
they  love  her  as  in  the  days  of  old  ? 
As  she  pondered  over  these  things* 
the  woman  groaned  in  her  anguish*  and 
cried  aloud-1. 

**  Be  thou  not  far  from  me*  O  Lord* 
my  strength*  haste  thee  to  help  me«" 

With  the  prayer  on  her  lipe*  she 
raised  her  ^yt&  to  heaven. 

'*  Mistress*  you're  a  stranger  in  Dub- 
lin* I'm  thinkmg.  If  I  can  be  of  any 
assistance  to  you*  you're  heartily  wel- 
come to  my  services." 

He  who  addressed  her  was  the 
watchman  that  rescued  her  from  the 
drunken  **  Cherokee." 

^'I  am*  indeed*  a  stranger*"  said  the 
woman*  **and  would  gladly  accept 
your  kmdness.  Will  you  give  me  your 
protection  to  Nicholas-street  ?" 

"  Tis  beyond  my  beat  a  long  way," 
said  Kegan*  *'  howsomever*  I'll  not 
leave  ^ou  to  walk  the  streets  alone  so 
far  this  hour  of  night.  So  come  along, 
in  the  name  of  God." 

The  woman  arose  and  moved  for- 
ward. The  watchman  walked  by 
her  side  respectfully.  There  was 
that  about  her  that  showed  him 
she  was  one  who*  poor  though  she 
seemed*  knew  no  degradation  beyond 
that  of  poverty.  Ami  so  they  passed 
along  the  silent  and  snow-covereu  foot- 
way* down  throuch  Dame-street*  and 
up  Cork-hill*  by  the  Gate  of  the  Castle* 
and  along  the  Castle- street*  passing  by 
the  Rose  Tavern*  still  a  thnving  esta- 
blishment* and*  not  many  years  pre- 
viously* the  resort  of  many  of  the  distin- 
guished social  and  politii^  clubs  of  the 
city.  Then  they  entered  the  Skinners- 
row*  a  narrow  street  which  has  since 
been  made  wide  and  spacious*  under 
the  name  of  Christchurch- place. 
Then  it  was  not  much  over  seventeen 
feet  in  breadth ;  but*  though  mean  in 
appearance*  it  was  the  residence  of 
many  of  the  wealthiest  jewellers  and^ 
goldsmiUui  of  ihe  city.     At  its  south- 
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western  extremity  stood  a  massive 
building  of  hewn  stone,  two  stories 
high.  The  moon's  light  shone  slant- 
ingly upon  its  front,  and  displayed 
two  anti<]ue  figures  in  robes  and  peri- 
wi^s — this  was  the  Tholsel — around 
which  they  turned  into  Nicholas-streety 
lying  in  the  shadow  of  the  nicht,  for 
the  moonbeams  shining  from  the  east 
could  not  find  their  way  into  it,  and 
the  dim  and  flickering  oil-lamp  shed 
but  a  faint  and  partial l^ht  around. 

"Now  mistress/' said  £egan,  "you're 
in  Nicholas-street.  There  is  the  church, 
and  farther  on  is  Kennedy-court.  What 
house  are  you  seeking?" 

The  woman  hesitated  for  a  moment. 
She  seemed  to  be  struggling  with  some 
feelings  that  ultimately  got  the  better 
of  her.  At  length  she  said,  with  some 
embarrassment— 

"  I  will  not  trespass  on  you  any  far- 
ther. I  can  now  find  the  house  I  want. 
I  am  very  thankful  for  your  kindness. 
I  wish  I  could  show  my  gratitude  as 
fully  as  I  feel  it." 

She  held  forth  in  her  hand  a  nlver 
coin.  The  old  watchman  shook  his 
head,  and  said — 

*'  No,  no,  mistress.  I  can  afford  to 
do  a  good  turn  for  nothing;  besides 


that  drunken  voung  scapegrace  paid 
me  well  enough  abraady  on  your  ac- 
count. I  have  a  wife  myself,  and 
daughters  too,  for  that  matter ;  and 
for  their  sakes  I  can  help  a  fricndlees 
woman,  and  so  good  night,  and  God 
protect  you.  I  must  hurry  back  to  be 
on  my  beat  to  sing  out  'all's  well' 
when  the  inspector  goes  his  rounds." 

Then  the  watchman  retraced  his 
steps,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight  round 
the  comer  of  the  TholseL  The  woman 
passed  on  rapidly  a  few  paces,  then  she 
stopped  at  a  doorway  on  the  left  side 
of  the  street.  A  projecting  oil-lamp 
burned  muddily  over  the  heavy  stone 
pediment,  and  gave  her  light  enough  to 
to  see  a  massive  brass-knocker.  She 
lifted  it  hurriedly,  and  knocked  with 
a  trembling  hand.  The  sound  rever- 
berated  through  the  still  air»  and  smote 
upon  her  heart  with  a  sudden  shock. 
A  thousand  memories  were  evoked  by 
that  sound.  Hopes,  fears,  doubt^ 
agonies  crowded  upon  her  ;  they  were 
too  much  for  a  frame  weakened  by  ill- 
ness, and  nerves  shaken  by  the  events 
of  the  evening ;  and,  ere  her  summons 
was  answered,  she  sank  down  uncon- 
scious in  Uie  snow  that  lay  upon  the 
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When  she  who  had  wandered  through 
the  midnight  snows  and  sunk  on  the 
cold  door  steps»  opened  her  eyes,  and 
became  once  again  conscious,  she  was 
as  one  waking  from  a  long  dream. 
Years,occupied  by  that  dream,  vanished, 
and  she  sazed  around  on  familiar  ob- 
jects. The  room  and  its  quaint  orderly 
furniture  were  those  of  her  childhood. 
There  was  the  curtained  window  at 
which  she  had  stood  by  day,  the  bright 
cheery  hearth  at  which  she  had  sat  by 
night.  The  chimney-glass  in  its  an- 
tique frame,  with  the  peacock's  feathers 
at  each  side.  The  old  clock  ticked  upon 
the  mantelpiece.  The  green  parrot 
swung  upon  his  hoop  in  the  gilded  cage. 
And,  kneeling  beside  her,  one  chafed 
her  temples  and  kissed  her  cold  hands, 
with  all  the  gentle  kindness  which  it  is 
the  blessed  gift  of  woman  alone  to 
minister.  And  there,  too,  bent  over 
her,  one  whose  eyes  were  full  of  awe 
and  wonder,  of  unutterable  love  and 
tenderness,  of  joy  and  sorrow,  hope 
and  doubt,  stningely  blended. 
**  Are  you  my  own  dear  Mury,  alive 


and  in  the  fiesh  ?  or  are  you  her 
blessed  spirit  come  to  summon  me  to 
my  last  dread  account?  Speak,  in 
the  name  of  Grod's  own  mother,  I  adjure 
you." 

"  Laurence,  dear  Laurence,  I  am 
your  own  sister  Mary.  God  has  spared 
me  life  to  come  back  and  throw  myself 
upon  your  love." 

The  man  smote  his  breast  with  his 
open  pulms,  and  heaved  a  mighty  sigh : 
'twas  the  heaving  of  a  heart  that  cast 
off'  for  ever  a  load  that  was  dragging  it 
down  to  the  grave. 

"Then  1  am  no  murderer  I  O  Lord, I 
thank  thee ;"  and  flinging  himself  down 
on  his  knees  beside  the  couch,  he 
kissed  her  poor,  pale  forehead  and  her 
cold  lips  again  and  again,  and  wept 
and  laughed  by  turns,  while  that  gentle 
sister  clasped  his  head  in  her  wasted 
hands,  and  soothed  him,  and  blest  him, 
and  wept  with  him ;  till  at  last  the  other 
woman,  fearing  that  the  excitement 
would  injure  both,  rose  up,  and  with 
quiet,  yet  firm  restraint,  drew  the  man 
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**  Dear  hoflband,  yon  must  compose 
yourself,  for  her  sake  as  well  as  for 
your  own.  See  how  weak  and  faint  she 
18,  yon  will  surely  injure  her.  Come," 
and  she  led  him  to  a  chair  apart,  and 
then  returned  as  qoieUy^  as  before  to  the 
tuflering  one,  and  busied  herself  again 
in  tending  her,  saying  little,  but  doing 
all  things  needful.  And  the  man  look- 
ed on  the  while  wonderingly  and  mus- 
ingly,  yet  not  daring  to  speak,  keep- 
ing closed  the  flood-gates  of  his  feel- 
ings lest  they  should  break  out  again, 
and  overwhelm  him.  And,  a&r  a 
fittle  time,  they  were  all  more  com. 
-posed  and  tranquil,  and  Mary  spoke 
for  a  time  in  a  low  Yoice  with  Mrs. 
Kennedy,  and  then  she  arose  and 
tasted,  m  thankfulness,  of  the  food  that 
was  set  before  her,  and  drank  of  the 
cM  Spanish  wine,  which  her  father  had 
kfred,  and  would  give  to  her,  as  a 
diild,  on  festive  occasions.  And  then 
they  sat  by  the  fireside,  that  long-se- 
▼ered,  long-estranged  brother  and  sis- 
ter,  her  hand  in  his  hand,  her  head 
upon  his  breast.  And  the  quiet,  gentle 
mife,  she  had  stolen  noiselessly  away 
out  of  the  room,  leaving  the  two  toge- 
ther,  while  they  poured  out  their  hearts 
in  mutual  explanations. 

"Yes;  dear  Mary,  from  the  hour 
when  I  snatched  my  hand  from  you, 
as  you  supplicated  me  upon  your  knees, 
and  I  passed  out  through  that  door, 
with  reproaches  on  my  lips  and  bitter- 
ness in  my  heart,  I  have  known  no 
peace.  Ere  one  week  had  passed,  I 
soi^ht  for  you  at  his  lodgings,  every, 
where,  but  vou  were  not  to  be  found ; 
you  were  both  gone,  nobody  knew 
whither." 

**  We  left  the  country  the  day  after 
that  bitter  parting.  Why  should  we 
stay  where  we  were  outcasts  and  beg- 
gars?" 

**  I  sought  for  you  everywhere ;  I  ad. 
yertised  in  the  papers  here  and  in 
England.  I  made  inquiries  through 
my  correspondents  abroad,  but  in  vain ; 
no  answer,  no  clue,  and  yet  you  must 
have  seen  them,  Mary.  Was  this  well 
done,  sister  ?...you  were  not  used  to 
have  an  unrelenting  spirit." 

"  Yes ;  I  did  see  what  you  put  in  the 
piq)ers  copied  into  a  foreign  journal ; 
and  oh  I  d&xr  Laurence,  God  knows 
how  my  heart  yearned  towards  you ; 
but  he  would  not  suffer  me  to  reply. 
The  wounds  you  had  inflicted  on  bis 
pride  and  honour  were  still  rankling. 
x  ou  had  called  him,  he  told  me,  a  beg- 
gar and  an  adventurer.     You  accused 


him  of  abufflDg  your  confidence  and 
hospitality ;  of  clandestinely  seducing 

C>  sister's  aflections ;  of  making  a 
and  ungrateful  return  for  your 
bounty.  What  bounty,  save  the  mo. 
ney  that  he  earned  by  his  own  honest 
toil ! — oh  1  brother,  brother !  you  know 
not  the  man  you  so  accused." 

The  woman  raised  her  head  from 
where  it  had  been  resting,  and  a 
flush  spread  over  her  pallid  face.  It 
might  have  been  anger,  it  might 
have  been  but  pride;  whatever  was 
its  cause,  it  soon  pained  away.  That 
meek  soul  had  been  too  severely 
schooled  by  the  world's  trials,  too 
deeply  taught  by.Grod's  chastisements, 
to  dierish  the  one  or  the  other  emo- 
tion ;  and  so  she  laid  her  head  once 
againlovinglyuponherbrother'fibreast* 

**  I  did  all  that  ^ou  sa^,  Mary,  nor 
do  I  now  seek  to  justify  it  altogether ; 
but  when  you  judge  my  conduct,  do 
not  forget  how  sorely  I  was  tried- 
tried  in  all  that  was  dearest  to  my 
heart,  my  affections,  my  religion,  my 
pride,  my  name." 

The  woman  shook  her  head  mourn- 
fully, but  made  no  reply.  It  might 
be  that  she  knew  how  her  brother  had 
felt  all  these  things,  though  she  could 
not  admit  that  they  should  have  tried 
him  so  severely. 

<^Bear  with  me  for  a  little  while, 
dear  sister,"  he  continued,  *<  while  for 
once  I  lay  bare  before  you  my  heart 
and  my  motives.  Even  should  it  pain 
you,  still  you  will  not  deny  me  the  op- 
portunity of  pleading  my  own  cause. 
^Yhen  I  shall  have  done  this,  my  lips 
shall  be  closed  on  the  subject  for  ever. 
Condemn  me  then  as  you  will.  God 
knows  you  cannot  condemn  me  as  much 
as  my  own  conscience  does. 

**  Of  all  his  children,  you  and  I 
alone  were  left  to  our  dear  father. 
How  he  loved  you,  you  know  well; 
but  he  loved  yon  not  more  dearly  than 
I  did,  when  on  his  death.bed  he  com. 
mended  you  to  my  care.  I  watched 
over  you,  Mary,  more  as  a  father 
would  do  than  a  brother.  You  were 
the  light  of  my  home,  and  the  pride 
of  my  heart,  and  I  sought  for  no  other 
companion  while  I  had  you,  no  other 
mistress  for  my  house.  And  so  passed 
on  many  a  happy  year  till  you  were  a 
full  grown  woman ;  and  then  came  the 
shadow  over  our  bright  life." 

The  merchant  paused  as  if  half 
afraid  to  proceed  ;  at  length  he  took 
courage  and  resumed. 

"One  mornii^g3|e??^«ilP.4.^(Z» 
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Bourdeaox  correspondent  a  letter  re. 
questing  my  gocKl  offices  in  faToor 
of  a  French  Protestant  who  had 
been  forced  to  leave  his  native  land. 
I  remember^  as  if  it  were  but  jester- 
day,  the  bearer  of  that  letter. '  '  Twas 
Joseph  Le  Maistre.  I  pitied  him ;  for 
I  hated  in  my  heart  all  persecution  for 
conscience  siuce.  My  house  was  opened 
to  him ;  I  procured  him  tuitions  as  a 
teacher  of  languages,  and  I  suffered 
him  to  make  you  per&ct  in  the  know- 
ledge of  his  native  tongue.  Ohl 
Mj^9  my  own  sister  I  was  it  honour, 
ablcy  was  it  generous,  that  he  should 
creep  in  between  our  hearts,  that  he 
should  rob  me  of  your  love — that  he 
should  estrange  your  heart  from  its 
duty,  and  vour  soul  from  the  religion 
of  your  fathers.  And  yet  all  this  he 
did,  Mary ;  and  I  suspected  nothing  of 
it,  till  one  and  the  same  day  I  learned 
that  you  were  a  Protestant,  and  the 
wife  of  Le  Maistre." 

''All  this  my  husband  did,  Lau- 
rence;  yet  was  he  neither  ungeQeroas 
nor  dishonourable.  K  there  be  cause 
for  blame,  and  I  do  not  deny  it,  let 
that  blame  rest  where  it  should,  upon 
me.  My  love  for  my  dear  husband 
I  have  never  for  a  moment  repented ; 
in  my  changed  faith,  I  humbly  reioice. 
I  do  not,  and  I  never  did,  justi^  my 
marriage  without  your  knowledge; 
he  would  have  had  it  otherwise,  but  I 
overruled  him ;  for  I  knew  your  quick 
temper  and  your  strong  attachment  to 
your  faith,  and  I  feared  that  you 
would  prevent  our  union.  Dearly  have 
we  paid  the  penalty,  when  you  sent 
me  forth  fortuneless  upon  the  world  ( I 
know  you  bad  the  right  legally  to  do 
so,  for  luy  portion  was  made  subject 
to  my  murrying  with  your  consent." 

'*  And  e  vury  farthing  of  that  portion  I 
placed  to  your  credit,  and  will  account 
to  you  honi'stly  for  it  and  all  its  fruits.*' 

'^  OK  t  brother,  this  is  indeed  being 
mora  thmi  just— it  is  generous,  generous 
ATL<1  good  :l$  my  own  dear  brother  was 
wont  to  bo  in  our  young  days.  This  will 
ctijibb  us  all  to  be  independent,  will 
tfave  uti  froui  the  sharp  pang  and  degra- 
dation of  |>overty— Aim  and  my  chUd." 

Kennedy  started  involuntarily.  Up 
to  ihia  moment  he  had  not  thought  of 
the  ejcifitonce  of  Joseph  Le  Maistre ; 
someiiQw  he  had  concluded  that  he  was 
dt^ad. 

"  He,  your  husband  1  Did  he  not  die 
before  you  left  St.  Domingo?  His 
naiDo  WI49  not  amongst  those  in  the 
registry  of  ihe  Santiago.'* 


**  He  was  not  in  the  Santiago.  He 
had  sailed  a  week  before  in  a  vessel 
bound  for  Barbadoes,  where  he  had 
friends  on  whose  aid  he  relied.  There 
we  were  to  meet  him  when  the  Santi- 
ago touched  on  her  voyage  to  Europe. 
I  will  not  reUte  to  you  the  terrors  of 
that  dreadful  night, when  our  ship  went 
down  so  suddenly  that  the  sleepers  were 
awakened  to  rush  on  deck  and  find  their 
graves  in  the  sea  i  nor  how,  as  I  sank 
with  the  vessel  in  the  seething  waters 
that  sucked  us  downwards,  with  my  arms 
round  my  child,  I  thought  of  you, 
brother,  and  prayed  Grod  to  forgive  us 
both." 

The  merchant  groaned  ;  he  called  to 
mind  the  picture  that  his  distempered 
fancy  drew  of  that  awful  scene,  and 
how  different  it  was  from  the  reality. 
The  woman  continued : 

''Some friendly  hand  threwmearope. 
I  seised  it,  and  was  drawn,  with  my 
child,  into  a  small  boat.  There  were 
but  two  men  in  it.  All  that  dreadful 
night  we  drifted  about ;  and  when  the 
light  of  the  morning  broke,  they  dis- 
covered a  ship  not  a  mile  distant.  One 
of  the  men  took  mjr  shawl,  and  raising 
it  up  on  an  oar,  signalled  the  vessel. 
After  some  time  she  perceived  us,  and 
in  half.an.honr  more  we  were  on  board, 
and  in  safety.  We  were  landed  at  St. 
Lucia,  and  I  contrived  from  that  to 
make  my  way  to  Barbadoes,  and  found 
my  husband.  There  we  remained  many 
yem,  and  at  last  we  have  sought  my 
native  city ;  for  I  had  a  strong  belief 
that  God  would  not  will  that  we  should 
bo  thus  estranged  for  ever.  And  I  said 
I  would  seek  you  once  again,  and  hum- 
ble myself  before  you,  my  own  dear 
brother." 

*'  Kayt  dear  sister,  not  so ;  you  shall 
not  humble  yourself  to  me,  for  I,  too, 
have  erred;  but  you  shall  lie  in  my 
heart  as  closely  as  you  did  before. 
When  you  left  me,  Mary,  my  house 
was  lonely,  and  I  sought  one  to  solace 
me  in  my  sorrow,  and  such  a  one  I 
found  in  my  dear  wife,  your  old  play- 
mate, Hester.  She  will  be  to  you  as 
a  sister,  and  you  shall  share  our  home-* 
you  and  your  little  one. 

"  Laurence,  there  is  one  whom  you 
do  not  name.  I  share  no  home  and  no 
heart  in  which  he  also  is  not  a  sharer. 
Whither  he  goes,  I  go.  His  people 
shall  be  my  people,  as  his  Grod  is  my 
God." 

The  woman  paused,  and  looked 
anxiously  at  her  brother  for  a  reply  ; 
but  no  reply  came.     His  brow  grew 

uigiTizea  oy  v_jv_/v/':!^iv. 
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dark.  The  dTil  spirit  was  upon  him— 
that  spirit  of  anger  against  the  hus- 
band of  his  sister,  whidi  years  of  suf- 
fering  had  not  subdued.  He  rose 
hastily  from  his  seat,  and  paced  the 
room  wiUi  r^pid  steps.  Ohl  poor, 
frail,  human  nature — ^the  slave  of  sm 
and  passion  1  with  all  the  light  that 
shines  upon  you  irom  above,  still  lov- 
ing the  oarkness ;  with  the  voioe  of  God 
speaking  to  yovL  everywhere  and  in 
everything,  still  closing  your  ear  as  the 
deaf  adder;  with  counUessimseen  pity- 
ing angels  around  you,  ever  stnving 
to  bear  you  in  their  hands,  and  raise 
you  heavenward,  still  grovelling  in  the 
dust  There,  in  that  man's  heart,  was 
then  going  on  one  of  those  mysteorious 
spiritual  battles  which,  froni  the  first 
hour  of  the  first  man's  fall  till  the  last 
hour  of  the  last  man*slife,  have  been, 
and  shall  be,  waged  —  the  good  and 
the  evU  striving  for  the  mastery,  as 
Michael  and  the  Devil  contended  fnr 
the  body  of  Moses.  And  the  battle  is 
fierce,  and  the  fortune  of  the  fight 
shiiU  and  wavers,  but  at  last  'tos  over, 
and  Uie  evil  angels  are  masters  of  the 
human  battle-fidd  for  a  season,  and  en- 
ter in,  and  possess  it. 

Kennedy  stopped  short  before  her. 

**  I  wronged  you,  and  I  am  ready  to 
make  all  reparation,  sbter,  in  my  power 
to  you.  Him  I  never  wronged,  but  he 
has  sorely  wronged  me.  Let  us  be  as 
we  are,  strangers  for  ever.  I  swore 
that  it  should  be  so.  Shall  Ibreakmy 
solemn  oath?" 

Mary  Le  Mabtrerose  firom  her  seat, 
pak  as  death,  yet  composed  as  one  who 
had  taken  a  fixed  resolve. 

<*  Laurence  Kennedy,  for  the  last 
time,  fiurewell  1  Your  hasty  and  vio- 
lent temper  I  knew  well,  and  I  did  not 
cease  to  love  you,  even  when  that  tem- 
per wrought  me  sorrow  and  sufiering ; 
but  I  did  not  luiow  till  now  that  you 
had  so  unforgiving  a  spirit.  To-nigfat 
I  left  my  husband  without  his  know- 
ledge, while  he  slept  afler  a  heavy  day 
of  toil,  and  alone  m  this  cold  winter's 
night,  I  sought  your  house  —  with 
what  hopes  it  is  idle  now  to  say.  Well, 
well,  these  hopes  have  failed  me.  I 
will  return  to  my  husband,  and  we  will 
pray  that  you  may  never  plead  in  vain 
for  that  forgiveness  which  you  refused 
to  another." 

She  moved  towards  the  door,  but 
Kennedy  stepped  between  it  and  her. 

"  Mary,  Mary,  for  the  love  of  Crod 
do  not  k^ve  me  V* 

"The  love  of  God  1    What  do  you 


know  of  the  love  of  God,  or  how  do 
you  dare  to  appeal  to  it  ?  €rod  loves 
the  vilest  soul  that  sins  against  him, 
and  pardons  him.  That  love  is  not  in 
you,  Laurence  Kennedy.  '  K  a  man 
say  I  love  Grod,  and  hateth  his  bro- 
ther, he  is  a  liar.' " 

The  words  fell  upon  the  ear  of  Ken- 
nedy with  a  terrible  and  solemn  force, 
and  pierced  his  heart  as  it  were  with 
a  sword.  The  memory  of  that  scene 
years  ago,  when  last  they  stood  toge- 
gether  m  that  very  room,  even  as  they 
did  now,  face  to  face,  came  vividly  be- 
fore him  I  and  the  words  which  she 
had  then  spoken  sounded  again  as  dia- 
tinctly  in  his  ears  as  they  did  that  day-^ 
an  awful  denunciation  and  appeal  to 
God  against  him.  Onoe  more  the  life- 
battle  IS  renewed  in  his  soul,  and  the 
word  of  God,  quick  and  sharp  as  a 
two*edged  sword,  drives  back  the  evil 
angels  till  they  have  but  one  strong- 
hoW  left. 

«( My  oath — my  solemn  oath  1"  cried 
the  man,  perplexed  and  in  agony. 
'<  If  I  had  not  taken  that  oath " 

*'  Think  you,  Laurence  Kennedy, 
that  you  can  plead  that  oath  against 
Christ's  command  to  love  your  bro- 
ther, when  you  and  that  brother  shall 
stand,  at  the  last  day,  before  his  jndg. 
ment-seat  ?  Look  round  and  answer 
me  that  question." 

Mechanically  he  turned  his  head  in 
the  direction  to  which  she  pointed. 
There  stood  the  man  of  whom  they 
spoke,  as  if  summoned  by  some  mys- 
terious power  to  confront  him  now  in 
the  presence  of  an  unseen  Grod,  as  he 
should  yet  do  before  his  visible  judge. 
A  slight,  small  man,  on  whose  delicate 
face  the  lines  of  sorrow  were  prema- 
turely traced,  with  a  dull,  langmd  eye, 
from  which  aJl  the  playful  light  of  by- 
gone days  had  vanished.  There  was 
no  pride  now  in  that  form,  some- 
what bent  with  a  habitual  stoop ;  and 
as  Kennedy  looked  at  him,  he  could 
have  fancied  that  half-a-century  had 
pf  Bt  over  that  man  since  last  they  met. 
He  stood  meekly,  yet  with  a  manly 
and  composed  dignity,  just  within  the 
doorwav,  awaiting  the  advance  of  hb 
wife's  brother.  Kennedy  stood  irre- 
solute and  motionless— the  battle  rages 
within  him — the  stronghold  of  pnde 
and  long-cherished  anoer  is  sore  as- 
sailed, but  is  not  yet  tcu^en. 

'<  Dear  husband,"  said  his  wife,  in 
her  quiet  vet  constraining  accents, 
**  Mr.  Le  Maistre  has  come  with  me 
from  his  lodging  tlWg,l^fin}^fi?^ 
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to  see  ^(m.  Will  yon  not  receive  and 
welcome  him— .Maiy's  husband^  Lau* 
rence?" 

The  little  girl»  who  had  accompanied 
her  father,  when  she  heard  the  name, 
8tq>t  soiUy  up  and  looked  into  her  an. 
cle's  face,  with  a  sweet  smile  and  a 
look  of  childish  wonder,  and  touching 
his  hand  said^ 

**  Are  you  my  Uncle  Laurence,  that 
papa  tausht  me  to  name  in  my  prayers 
nij^t  and  morning  ?" 

The  batte  is  won,  the  stronghold  is 
carried,  and  the  evil  ones  are  driven 
from  it  for  ever.  Out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  babe  has  €rod  ordained  the 
strength  that  gave  the  victory.  Ken. 
nedy  raised  the  little  one  in  his  arms 
and  kissed  her,  and  then  setting  her 
eently  down,  held  out  his  hand  to  Le 
Maistre— 

''  Come  in,  brother  Le  Maistre ;  come 
in  and  at  down  with  us.  With  my 
whole  heart  I  make  you  welcome.*' 

The  women  wept  silently,  but  the 
child  shouted  gleefully  and  clapped  her 
hands.  She  was  fresher  from  neaven 
than  they,  and  her  spiritual  sensations 
were  yet  akin  to  those  of  the  an^ls ; 
like  them,  she  rejoiced  over  the  sinner 
that  had  repented. 

After  a  little  time,  the  door  was 
opened,  and  a  head  thrust  hesitatingly 
into  the  room. 

"What  the  devil  is  wrong  now?" 
asked  Kennedy  impatiently. 

He  felt  half-ashamed  tliat  any  one 
except  those  around  him  should  witness 
his  emotion. 

**  There's  nothing  wrong  now,  sir, 
but  all's  right;  and  it  was  not  the  devil 
at  all,  but  a  figure  that  was  left  out 
in  the  last  entiy  in  your  own  private 
account,  and  so  I  put  it  down  to  your 
credit;  and  all's  right  now,  and  the 
books  balance  to  a  farthing." 

**  Come  in.  Goggles  —  come  in,  old 
fellow ;  all  is  right,  thank  Grod,  in  my 
accounts  with  the  whole  world.  See, 
here  are  old  friends ;  won't  you  wish 
them  a  happy  new  year  ?" 

Goggles  obeyed  the  summons,  and 
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walked  up  to  the  fireplace,  where  thej- 
were  all  sittmg. 

"  Lord  save  us  I  who's  this  at  all  ? 
Blessed  Virgin!  it  cannot  be!  Yes, 
but  it  is.  An,  dear  Miss  Marjr — ^I  beg 
^our  pardon.  Mistress  Le  Maistre.  Is 
it  possible  ? — alive,  alive  as  sure  as  two 
and  two's  four.  Mr.  Le  Maistre,-  I'm 
proud  to  see  you  once  again*.  Ah,  sir, 
ou've  been  at  the  multiplication  table, 
'.  see,  since  you  left  us ;"  and  the  old 
man  gave  a  low  chuckle  as  he  looked 
at  the  child. 

Groggles  was  a  wag  in  a  small  way, 
but  his  jeux  d*esprit  and  figures  wero 
always  arithmetic^. 

**  Ay,  and  a  great  addition  to  their 
happiness.  Goggles,"  said  his  master, 
humouring  the  old  man*s  foible. 

*«He!  he  I  he  I  Very  true,  sir. 
Thank  Grod,  there's  an  end  to  the  lonf^ 
division,  at  all  events." 

"  Sit  down,  old  friend ;  you  shall 
share  in  my  joy  as  you  have  uiown  my 
sorrow.  Come,  drink  the  health  o£ 
our  friends  herein  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
wish  them  a  happy  new  year." 

As  he  spoke,  the  bells  of  St.  Pa- 
trick's Church  rang  out  a  jocund  peal 
upon  the  night.  The  old  year  had 
passed  away — passed  with  all  its  sins 
and  its  sorrows,  all  its  good  and  its 
evil  —  passed  away  from  Time  into 
Eternity  —  gone  to  be  written  up  in 
God's  register,  against  the  last  day  of 
accounting,  when  Time  itself  shall  be 
no  more.  And  one  bright  entry  will 
appear  under  the  head  of  that  old  year 
of  179 — ,  the  record  of  pride  subdued, 
of  anger  overcome  by  love,  of  estranged 
hearts  united ;  and  whatever  sins  were 
registered  in  the  page  of  that  year 
against  any  of  those  who  then  sat  lov- 
ingly together  at  its  dose,  I  well  be- 
lieve that  the  earnest  repentance  of 
that  last  half-hour  will  be  availing 
with  a  merciful  Judge,  and  that  the 
finger  of  God's  love  will  set  that  re- 
pentance and  sorrow  and  suffering 
against  the  pride  and  enmity  and 
anger,  and  so  balance  that  account  at 
the  great  day  of  reckoning. 


'<  That's  all  true,  Mr.  Slingsby,  I  make  no  doubt,"  stud  the  Professor  in  his 
own  dry  way. 

••  As  true,  Mr.  Chubble,"  I  replied,  **  as  that  your  faend  Dick  Woodenspoon 
is  married,  and  that  he  fired  at  the  shoemaker  in  France." 

"  Hem !  I  thought  as  much.'* 

«*  I  don't  care  a  pipestopper,"  said  old  Freke,  **  whether  it  be  true  or  not. 
It  has  put  us  over  an  nour  pleasantly  enough." 

*' A  very  good  criticism,"  said  Uncle  Saul. 

"  And  one,"  I  added,  "  whoso  spirit  I  recommend  to  all  critics,  from  those 
of  the  quarteriy  reviews  to  the  penny  newspapers. "    ^  g,^,^^^  ^^  ^  ^^ ^^^  ^^ 
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*•  If  aaytlting  te  overlooked,  or  not  •cenrately  Inwrtad,  let  no  one  And  fknit,  bnt  take  into  oonildentton 
fhftt  this  hiitorj  li  oMapiled  tnm  ell  qoarten.**— Tra:iu.atioh  from  Btaorivv. 


Fbw  wnters  for  the  stage,  m  modem 
times,  bave  been  more  successful  than 
Jaxbs  KsHNXTy  who  almost  rivals 
O'Keeffe  in  the  numerical  amount  of 
his  dramas,  while  be  exceeds  that  rich 
homorist  in  yariety  of  style.  Tragedy, 
play,  comedy,  opera,  farce,  intennde, 
and  melodrama,  alternately  employed 
Ids  pen,  which^  was  seldom  idle  for 
forty  years,  during  which  long  period 
he  produced  as  many  different  pieces, 
the  greater  number  of  which  are 
eminentlpr  attractive,  and  still  keep  the 
stage  with  undiminished  popularity. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  parallel  him 
with  any  other  author  who  has 
written  so  much  and  failed  so  seldom. 
"Without  the  powerful  or  commanding 
originality  by  which  a  few  greater 
names  are  distingubhed,  he  is  always 
finesh  and  agreeable,  and  cannot  be 
classed  as  a  copyist  of  any  preceding 
school. 

James  Kcnney  was  bom  in  Ireland, 
aboQt  Uie  year  1780.  His  family,  on 
the  male  side,  were  genuine  Hibernians 
for  multiplied  generations.  His  father 
filled,  for  many  years,  the  situation  of 
manager  ofBoodfe's  Club,in  St  James's- 
atreet,  of  which  he  was  also,  in  part, 
proprietor  and  institutor,  and  was  well 
Known  and  respected  in  the  sporting 
world.  The  son,  while  yet  a  youth, 
being  intended  for  a  mercantile  life, 
was  placed  in  the  banking-house  of 
Messrs.  Henries,  Farquhar  and  Co. ; 
and  there  (although  not  in  the  most 
congenial  soil),  in  common  with  other 
yonng  men  of  his  own  grade,  imbibed 
a  taste  for  the  muses,  and  figured  in 
private  theatricals.  His  first  acknow- 
ledged literary  attempt  appears  to  have 
been  a  small  volume,  published  in 
1803,  entitled  **  Sociehr,  a  Poem,  in 
two  parts,  with  Other  toems."  The 
object  was  to  set  forth  an  agreeable 
antidote  to  ^e  rhapsodical  exclama- 
tions of  Zimmermann,  and  other  dis- 
ciples of  that  mystical  school,  in  praise 
01  soBtnde,  by  picturing,  in  strong 
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contrast^  the  pleasures  and  blessings 
of  social  intercourse.  The  work,  as 
an  indication  of  promise,  was  not  with- 
out considerable  merit,  but  has  long 
been  forgotten,  and  its  very  limited 
circulation  naturally  and  fortunately 
induced  the  author  to  cultivate  a  much 
happier  talent  for  dramatic  composi- 
tion. He  wrote  a  farce,  called  Raising 
the  Wind,  for  the  amateurs  already 
alluded  to,  and  acted  Jeremy  Diddler 
himself,  preceded  by  Shylock. 

The  rapturous  applause  with  which 
this  celebrated  farce  was  received,  and 
the  urgent  advice  of  his  coadjutors  in 
the  representation,  induced  him  to  o^r 
it  to  the  managers  of  Covent  Garden, 
by  whom  it  was  immediately  accepted, 
llie  production  took  pUce  on  the  5th 
of  November,  1803,  which  proved  an 
important  epoch  in  the  life  of  the 
writer.  Rauing  the  Wvid  ran  thirty- 
ei^ht  nights  without  intermption,  and 
still  retains  its  place  on  the  acting  list 
as  one  of  the  biest  pieces  of  the  class 
in  the  English  language.  Perhaps  no 
farce  has  ever  been  repeated  so  often, 
in  so  many  theatres,  public  and  pri- 
vate, and  none  is  more  likely  to  enjoy 
a  lasting  immortality.  On  the  ni^ht 
when  it  was  first  acted  there  was  great 
attraction  at  Covent  Garden.  The 
performances  commenced  with  The 
jFair  Penitent^  revived  on  that  occasion 
for  the  combined  talents  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  John  Kemble,  Charles  Kemble, 
and  George  Frederic  Cooke.  A 
tragedy  thus  supported,  and  a  crowded 
house,  were  almost  certain  heralds  of 
success  to  a  new  £uroe  of  any  preten- 
sions. The  original  cast  of  iZamnc'^Atf 
Wind  was  as  follows  :.»Jeremy  Did- 
dler, Lewis  ;  Fainwood,  Simmonds ; 
Sam,  a  Yorkshireman,  Emery ;  Plain- 
way,  Blanchard ;  Miss  Laurelia  Du- 
rable, an  old  maid,  Mrs.  Davenport; 
Peggy,  dauffhter  to  Plainway,  Mrs. 
Beverley.  The  acting  was  excellent 
throughout;  that  of  Lewis,  Emery, 
and  Smimonds,  inimitable.    No  suc- 
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ceeding  Jeremy  Diddler  ever  came  up 
to  the  original,  although  every  execu- 
tive light  comedian  has  added  to  his 
reputation  by  personating  the  scheming 
hero,  whose  name  has  become  generic 
to  denote  a  numerous  species,  not  like- 
ly to  become  extinct  with  the  rapiclity 
oif  modern  changes.  The  character  cu 
Diddler  is  not  entirely  new  on  the 
stage.  Lackland  jn  Q'^eefie's  Fon^ 
tainbteau,  wad  Sponge  in  Reynol48*i' 
Cheap  Living,  are  his  theatrical  pro- 
genitors ;  but  Kenney  is  entitle)!  to  full 
praise  for  the  skill  and  neatness  with 
which  he  has  arranged  his  ^iece,  filled 
it  with  life  and  busde,  and  introduced 
several  of  those  whimsical  situations 
which  it  is  the  legitimate  province  of 
farce  to  exhibit. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1304« 
Kenney's  second  dramatic  efibrt  was 
ushered  in  at  Drury-lane,  under  the 
title  of  McUnmowf:  a  petite  oi>era, 
taken  from  the  '*  Adolphe  et  Claire  *' 
of  MarsoUier.  The  materials  are  too 
scanty  for  an  entertainment  of  two 
acts,  and  the  piece  has  since  been  most 
judiciously  improved  by  curtailment 
into  one,  and  by  the  omission  of  un- 
necessary songs.  Matrimony  was  aU 
most  as  successful  as  i2au^  theWind, 
and  is  still  in  consti^nt  requisition.  The 
contrivance  of  the  plot,  as  far  ^  re- 
spects the  bringing  tne  married  couple 
into  the  same  pnson,  is  new  ai^d  in- 
genious, but  the  idea  has  been  some- 
what forestalled  by  Dibdin  in  the  Jew 
and  the  Doctor,  It  will  also  remind 
many,  of  the  scenes  between  Sir  Robert 
and  Lady  Ramble,  in  Mrs.  Inchbald's 
Sveru  One  has  his  Fault,  and  Sir 
Charles  and  Lady  Racket,  in  Murphy's 
Three  Weehs  after  Marriqge.  At  Uie 
beginning  of  tne  present  century,  the 
companies  of  the  two  great  Lfondoa 
tlieatres  presented  an  array  of  ability 
that  would  have  illustrated  with  honour 
the  best  authors  of  the  Elizabethan 
era.  In  a  trifling  afterpiece,  such  as 
Matrimouy,  there  were  combined  the 
talents  of  Mrs.  Jordan^  Mrs.  Bland, 
Elliston,  Ppwton,  and  Jack  Johnstone. 
Too  Maw  Cooks,  another  musical 
force,  by  Aenney,  acted  at  Covent 
Gar^euj  on  the  12  th  of  February, 
18Q5,  must  be  included  in  the  list  of 
the  oondemned.  It  was  received  with 
some  uneauivocal  marks  of  dis^ppro- 
batiop,  and  after  the  third  night,  was 
withdrawn  by  the  author.  In  hi^  title 
b^  c^t  the  proverb  short,  but  he  might 
we  ad4ea  (he  sequel  at  a  comIne^- 


tary  on  his  failure.  His  next  produc- 
tions more  than  regained  the  ground 
he  had  lost.  False  Alarms,  or  My 
Cousin,  a  comic  opera,  in  three  acts, 
the  music  by  Brabam  and  King,  had 
a  very  sucoess&l  and  attractive  run  of 
twenty-one  nights,  at  Drury-lane,  in 
the  early  part  of  1807*  In  this  pieo^ 
the  author  appears  to  have  trusted  en. 
tirelv  to  good  dramatic  music,  poetical 
words  fbr  the  sopgs,  smart  dialogue^ 
humour,  incident,  and  situations;  in 
fine,  to  have  discarded  machinevy, 
drunks,  trumpets,  poise,  and  spectacle;, 
which  were  then  high  in  the  i^cendant^ 
and  to  have  aimed  at  the  restoration 
of  a  legitimf^te  opera.  In  this  instance 
he  was  fortunate ;  and  while  he  repaid 
himself  amply,  brought  money  to  the 
treasury  of  the  theatrcj  witm>ut  pre- 
viously exhausting  a  larger  suip  qq 
scene  -  painterp,  machinists,  tailors, 
dressmakers^  ovations,  processions, 
elephants,  camels,  horses,  dogs,  and 
monkeys.  In  False  Alarms  Bannister 
had  a  comic  song, "  Major M'Pherson," 
which  was  long  chanted  in  every 
street  b^  itinerant  melodists;  fn^ 
Braham  mtroduced,  for  the  first  time, 
his  popular  ballad,  <'  Said  a  Smile  to  a 
Tear."  True  comic  opera  is  a  very- 
pleasing  form  of  dramatic  composi- 
tion, an4  is  invariably  ei\]oyed  by  any 
audience  with  intense  relish.  The 
sentimental  charlatan,  Rousseau,  says, 
*'  Ze  plaisir  du  cotmque  est  fond^  s^r 
un  vice  du  ctfur,"  If  this  be  true^  a 
very  large  mtyority  of  the  world  are 
in  an  awful  an4  hopeless  extreme  of 
human  depravity. 

£lla  Rosenberg,  first  performed  at 
Drury-lane,  on  the  1 9th  of  November, 
18079  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  ana 
successful  melodramas  that  the  stage 
possesses.  The  serious  nature  of  t^e 
subject  prevented  much  introductioi^ 
of  those  traits  of  broad  humour  which 
are  usually  looked  for  in  an  afterpiece ; 
but  what  was  wanting  on  the  score  of 
farcical  efiect,  was  amply  compeusated 
by  the  glow  of  natural  feehns  and 
strong  interest  which  pervades  tne  en- 
tire piece.  The  heroine  was  originally 
performed  by  Mrs.  Henry  Siddon^  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  actresses  in 
her  line  that  ever  trod  the  boards,  and 
who  upheld,  ^ith  undiminished  lustre, 
the  distinguished  name  that  she  ac- 
quired by  marriage.  Leigh  Hunt  cha- 
racterised her  style  with  happy  accu- 
racy when  he  wrote  thuQ,  in  18P5 : 

<f  ifer  genius  is  entirely  femiuine,  for 
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of  the  womaoy  m  proportipa  fm  ^ey 
e^Ut  the  ppw^fi  qf  pQmmM^4f  and 
th^  move  rigorous  ftoqqjremeQtf ,  Ah 
ifMBinatiQAi  jM^4  Woail^hed  iM^e  »8  littlg 
condaciye  to  feiii^al^  delic^pjf  of  e0ec| 
on  Ihe  8tM^  a4  ^hey  were  iq  vW  Uf§ 
liflth  Cbr|ii(mi^  of  Swedeoi  op  Ci^|h«r 
rine  of  Russia/'  He  thep  obs^nef-rr 
<'  The  only  preyailing  ikult  in  thip  ac- 
freia  is  a  inonptonoiu  delivery.  The 
tone«9  indeedj  are  the  sweetest  in  the 
world,  but  we  shQ^ld  become  tire4  of 
Apollq**  W  V^f^  i^  riw^f  in  P9« 

Tl^i  cast  of  J^  Boien^irg  iMu4e4 
fUlistoQx  Mathews^  and  Bannister,  I| 
|ai^  i^ve  forty  nig^i^  during  the  first 
aei^fi^  »p4  \»  9tiU  constantly  act^ii^i^l) 
the  theatres  throughout  the  kingdom, 
Bu  Pois,  who  was  then  considered  the 
Jupiter '^omtM  of  critics,  thus  delivered 
Iu4  opinion  in  Tke  jB4^kiy  Jdirror  ;-- 

"  It  wiQ  h«  seen,  troni  the  rough  outline 
ws  hare  given,  that  the  author  rasts  hi^  hope 
^tirely  on  interesting  incident  an4  situation, 
which  in  some  scenes  were  potent  beyona 
anything  we  have  Utely  t)ehdd.  How  thi^ 
operated  on  the  house  was  very  observable, 
OD.  the  encore  of  a  good  glee,  by  King, 
which  the  majority  of  the  audience  evidently 
objected  to^  merely  because  they  could  not 
bear  the  action  of  the  piece  to  be  interrupted. 
lira.  H.  Siddon8*8  Ella  waa  foil  of  every 
btsQty  of  actfaig,  axqaisite  pathos,  and  moat 
floqBeot  |^ld  ioipieisive  dumb  show.  The 
aoeae  where  she  mahes  in  aa  Storm  ia  pro-, 
ceedipg  to  execution,  ^sa,  by  the  joipt  sltill 
of  Mis.  H.  3iddons  and  Mr.  bannister, 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  perfection  of  id^ 
that  ia  fine  and  effective  in  theatrical  art. 
The  pleasure  of  the  house  on  seeing  Mr.  Ban- 
nister return  to  his  professional  duties,  after 
a  long  and  severe  siclcneen,  was  teatified  by 
a  greeting  that  must  have  been  moat  grateful 
to  hun.  He  ia  introduced  singing,  *  Begone 
duQ  eaie^*  worda  to  which  hia  presence  gene- 
rally compela  a  prompt  and  striot  obedienoe. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  his  comic  powers 
yielded  to  a  display  of  that  talent  in  which 
he  haa  no  equal ;  the  man  of  years,  honest, 
plain,  and  unsopnistlcated,  wi(h  a  heart 
overflowing  with  affection  and  Isindnesa.  He 
and  Mia.  H.  Siddons  were  the  great  support  of 
the  piece.  Mr.  Elliston  was  clever,  but  his 
dveaa  and  roooatachioa  gave  him  tlie  loo]^  of 
a  cot- throat,  the  Teiy  opposite  of  his  charac- 
tsf.  The  sole  attempt  at  anything  comic  ia 
ig  iigiimiMnyl  Flatterpmnn,  personated    by 


llsthewib  whose  enly  htun^ur  osn^ls  ia  rs? 

I^i^ting  his  name,  f  qd  talking  ^bout  a  speeolfL 
which  he  malcei  ip  a  b)Mn4^ing  fii^u^er  t^ 
the  Eleqtor.  l^U  if  old  apd  ^^\  \  nothiq^ 
could  be  made  of  it.  Eila  Bosmberff  i&  wf^ 
understand,  *  not  translated,  only  ta^en  jroni 
the  French,*  The  dialogue  throughout  haf 
much  the  smack  of  French  liquor,  which  prc« 
bably  sparkled  a  little  when  m  its  QaBiq 
iask,  bat,  beiqg  poarsd  off  hito  aa  EagUsh 
deeaatar,  is  exceedingly  flat.  Much  as  wa 
adntias  the  iageauity  ol  Ms.  Kenn^  in  4l«Mn 
«ioj^,  and  Ip  this  piece,  ws  eoald  wi^  thai 
the  authqr  of  JiaUvm  <As  Wind  would  not, 
IP  unnecessarily,  covet  }i|8  pe^hhoor's  g90d|| 
but  give  us  more  qf  that  happy  v^  ^th 
which  he  at  first  cnteftaiped  uf  ** 

It  eeems  m  if  our  author  bad  taken 
the  hint,  for,  in  his  next  tffortj  be  went 
back  to  originality,  ioaring  higher  than 
he  had  hiuierto  ventured  tQ  ascend^ 
and  prodiioed  a  comefly  io  five  acta,  en- 
titled The  Warldt  which  came  out  at 
T)niry4ane,  on  the  3  Ut  of  March,  1608^ 
and  bad  tin  atlraclive  run  of  twenty, 
three  nights,  throughout  the  remainder 
o  f  lb  at  stf  &  son.  1 1  was  ocea  «i  onally  re- 
peatcid  during  tJif;  rinxt^,  until  the  ope- 
rations of  the  company  were  suspended 
by  the  burning  of  the  theatre,  on  the 
night  of  the  24th  of  March,  1809. 
Lord  Byron  speaks  harshly  of  this  play 
in  "  Epgllsh  BardSf "    He  sayf : — ' 

«f  While  KtBBff7*a  WkU  —  Bh  I  wheie  if  X«naey*t 

Fit? 

Tim  the  Md  gallery,  lalU  Uie  lUtlcM  pit.*** 

The  critioitm  is  unjust,  and  the  faet 
n)is.8toted.  Th^  World  has  not  the 
brilliancy  of  The  School  for  Seandai, 
or  the  power  of  Money;  but  still  it  may 
take  place  above  the  average  of  raodera 
dramas.  The  ereat  fault  lies  in  the 
constructioB  of  toe  fourth  and  fifth  acts, 
which  sink  exactly  vhere  they  should 
rise.  The  ol^eot  is  to  show  the  folly 
ef  a  blind  submission  to  the  dictates  of 
fashion,  and  the  mischief  resulting 
from  too  great  a  fear  of  "  its  dread 
laugh.'*  This  is  principally  exempli, 
fied  ifi  the  character  of  Echo,  a  young 
man  from  the  country,  who  has  deserted 
the  girl  of  his  heart,  and  oomes  to  town 
for  the  purpose  of  makinj^  a  figure  in 
the  world.  With  this  view,  he  ftpes 
Qvery  fool  or  coxcomb  he  encounters, 
until  failure  of  success  and  better  coun. 
sel  induce  him  to  return  to  common 


In  the  ^i«t  ^tion  th«  Unes  no— 

*•  While  Kcnney'f  World  Jntt  infler'd  to  proceed, 
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sense  and  blighted  affection.  Cheviot 
the  poet,  author,  and  foundling,  living 
by  his  wits,  is  the  ostensible  hero,  but 
he  is  rather  dull  and  prosaic,  though 
high-spirited  and  independent.  The 
incidental  characters  or  Dauntless  and 
lioiter,  two  idle  nonentities,  are  amus- 
ingly  drawn ;  but  that  of  Index  is,  per- 
haps, the  best  in  the  play.  He  is  an 
old  bachelor,  who,  without  employ- 
ment, really  does  more  than  half  the 
men  of  business  in  the  world.  He  is 
popping  in  eveiywhere,  knows  every- 
Dody,  and  will  do  everything,  because 
"  he  has  nothng  to  do."  When  Jack 
Bannister  retii^  from  the  stage,  he 
selected  his  original  part  of  Echo,  with 
Walter,  in  The  Children  in  the  Wood, 
for  his  final  appearance.  This  occurred 
on  the  1st  of  June,  1815,  and  was  the 
last  occasion  on  which  The  World  was 
revived  in  London.  Hazlitt,  in  a  no- 
tice of  Bannister's  farewell,  says:— . 
"  The  comedy  of  The  World  is  one  of 
the  most  ingenious  and  amusing  of  the 
modem  stage.  It  has  great  neatness 
of  dialogue,  and  considerable  origina- 
lity, as  well  as  spriteliness  of  character. 
It  is,  however,  chargeable  with  a  gross- 
ness  which  is  common  to  modem  plays ; 
we  mean  the  grossness  of  fashionable 
life  in  the  men,  and  the  grossness  of 
fine  sentiment  in  the  women."  We 
confess  that  we  are  unable  to  discover 
this  blemish  in  the  dialogue,  which  is 
written  throughout  with  ease  and  ele- 
gance. Kenney  rarely  descends  to  pun, 
and  where  he  is  equivocal,  he  is  remark- 
ably neat.  As,  for  instance.  Echo 
telling  Lady  Bloomfield,  in  an  obscure 
wi^,  that  he  had  been  pursued  by 
bailiffs,  she  observes,  mistakingly  — 
**Yes,  I  know  that  you  literary  men 
are  very  much  run  after,** 

Kenney*s  next  production,  a  comic 
opera,  called  Oh!  this  Love,  or  the 
Masqneraders,  appeared  at  the  Ly- 
ceum, in  June,  1810.  This  proved  to 
be  a  sad  falling  off,  bitterly  disappoint- 
ing to  his  friends  and  the  public,  and 
was  doomed  to  total  extinction,  afler 
a  few  profitless  repetitions  which  ended 
with  the  season,  rerhaps  he  wrote  in  a 
hurry,  or  to  order,  or  dishked  his  subject, 
or  lent  his  name  to  what  was  not  his  own ; 
but  in  either  case  (except  the  last)  he 
must  have  found  it  difficult  to  put  toge- 


ther three  acts  so  utterly  vapid  and  un- 
interesting. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1812,  Kenney'a 
musical  afterpiece  of  Ihtm  Out,  was 
acted  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  by  the 
Dmry-lane  company.  It  was  very 
successful,  commanded  twenty-eight  re- 
petitions, and  still  keeps  the  stage.  Dow- 
ton  and  Miss  Duncan  (afterwards  Mrs. 
Davison)  acquired  much  credit  in  the 
two  principal  characters.  Restive  and 
Marian  Ramsay.  Before  the  close  of 
the  same  year,  another  excellent  farce. 
Love,  Law,  and  Physic,  added  consider- 
ably to  our  author's  reputation.  It 
ran  forty-four  nights  during  the  first 
season  (at  Covent  Grarden),  and  is  still 
constantly  acted  in  the  metropolis  and 
provinces.  There  are  manv  yet  living 
who  have  seen  Listen,  Mathews,  Eme- 
ry, Blanchard,  and  Mrs.  Gibbs,  in  their 
original  characters,  and  all  together. 
Such  acting  is  not  easily  forgotten. 
Hazlitt  says  of  Listen  in  this  farce— 
**  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  soul  of 
Mr.  Listen  has  passed  into  Mr.  Lubin 
Log,  or  that  of  Mr.  Lubin  Log  into 
Mr.  Listen ;  but  a  most  wonderful  con- 
geniality and  mutual  good  understand, 
mg  there  is  between  them.  A  more 
perfect  personation  we  never  witnessed. 
Moliere  would  not  have  wished  for  a 
richer  representative  of  his  Bourgeois 
Oentilhomme.** 

We  cannot  say  much  in  praise  of  the 
comedy  of  Debtor  and  Creditor,  pro- 
duced at  Covent  Garden,  en  the  20th 
of  April,  1814,  which  died  quietly  afler 
eight  repetitions,  and  is  principally  to  be 
remembered  as  containmg  the  last  ori- 
ginal part  (Barbara  Green)  acted  by 
the  inimitable  daughter  of  Thalia, 
Dorothea  Jordan.  On  the  1st  of  June, 
in  that  same  year,  her  musical  voice  and 
ringing  laugh  were  heard  for  the  last 
time  on  the  boards  of  a  London  theatre, 
in  the  character  of  Lady  Teazle.  She 
took  no  farewell,  and  had  no  intention 
of  then  leaving  the  stage.  In  little 
more  than  two  years  afler,  she  died  in 
a  strange  land,  deserted,  overwhelmed 
with  pecuniary  embarrassment,  and 
prematurely  hurried  to  the  grave  by 
angubh  of  mind.  The  inscription  on 
her  tombstone,  in  the  church -yard 
of  St.  Cloud,  near  Paris,  fixes  her  age 
at  fifty;*  but  she  must  have  been  older, 


*  The  q>itapb,  jointly  supplied  by  two  fHends,  runs  as  follows : — ^M.  S.,  Dorotheie  Jordan, 
Que  per  mnltos  annoe,  I^ondini,  inqae  aliis  Britannia  Urbibna,  scenam  egregie  omavit ; 
Lepore  comico,  vods  snavitate,  Puellamm  hilarinm,  alteriosque  seziU  moribus,  habitu, 
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seeing  that  she  made  her  first  public  ap. 
pearance  under  Ryder's  management^ 
in  Dublin,  in  1777»  as  Phoebe,  in  As 
You  Like  It ;  when,  if  the  record  allud. 
ed  to  above  be  correct,  she  could  only 
have  been  in  her  eleventh  year.  Boa- 
den,  in  his  <' Memoirs,"  places  her 
birth  as  far  back  as  1762,  which  seems 
likely  to  be  correct.  This  would  make 
her  fifty.four  when  she  died,  and  fifteen 
when  she  went  on  the  sta^.  Water- 
ford  may  feel  proud  of  having  been  the 
birthplace  of  such  a  brilliant  genius. 

Her  public  career  was  a  series  of  tri- 
umphal processions ;  but  in  her  private 
life  there  were  some  dark,  intervening 
clouds,  and  the  close  was  melancholpr  in 
the  extreme.  A  mound  was  raised 
over  her  humble  grave,  shadowed  by 
an  acacia-tree,  and  planted  at  the  pro- 
per season  with  cypresses.  This  was 
executed  with  taste,  but  has  dnoe 
fallen  into  dilapidation,  in  the  absence 
of  a  small  sum  of  money  necessary  to 
keep  it  in  repair.  The  effects  which 
Mrs.  Jordan  possessed  at  St.  Cloud 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  officers 
of police,and  after  a  certain  time  put  up 
to  auction.  The  proceeding  seems  to 
have  been  official,  in  consequence  of 
her  dyiuff  in  France  intestate,  when  it 
became  the  duty  of  the  ]^ng*s  solici- 
tor to  collect  and  di^ose  of  her  pro- 
ftrty  for  the  benefit  of  creditors, 
ven  her  personal  wardrobe  was  sold, 
amidst  coarse  jibes  and  vulgar  mock- 
ery. The  fiict  rests  on  the  evidence  of 
a  gentleman  who  was  present.  This 
sad  instance  is  painfully  suggestive  of 
a  new  application  of  Pope's  lines,  in 
his  celebrated  **  Elegy  on  an  Unfortu- 
nate Lady  "  :— i 

**  What  cui  atone  (0  erer  iqjiur'd  ihadet 
Tby<kt«  nnpiCMt  and  thy  rltn  unpaid  I 
Ho  fricmd^seoaqplalat,  no  kind  domwtlo  tear 
Pleaa'd  tby  pal*  ghMt,  or  grac'd  th/  moomfol  bier. 
By  (Svelgii  hands  thy  dying  eye*  vere  clM'd, 
By  fo>«lga  kaad*  thy  decent  limbi  oompot'd  i 
By  fSorclgn  hand*  thy  hnmbla  grave  adoraM« 
"By  itraafcrs  honoured,  and  by  ttrangere  moam*d  t** 

It  has  been  oflen  said  that  Mrs. 
Jordan  wrote  the  farce  of  The  SpoWd 


Child t  which,  through  her  admirable 
acting  in  Little  Pickle,  obtained  more 
notoriety  than  it  deserved.  But  there 
is  stronger  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is 
the  production  of  Isaac  bickerstaff. 

In  1815.  Keuney'sfarce  of  The  For^ 
ttme  of  War  obtained  a  run  of  fifteen 
nights  at  Covent  Garden.  At  the 
commencement  of  1817»  a  drama, 
founded  on  some  facts  which  happened 
in  France,  in  1687,  as  recorded  in 
**  Les  Causes  Cel^bres,"  was  brought 
out  in  Paris,  with  great  momentary  at- 
traction,  under  the  title  of  The  Pori^ 
folio f  or  the  Family  of  Anglade,  The 
managers  of  Drury-Iane  and  Covent 
Garden  pounced  on  the  novelty  si- 
multaneously, and  each  produced  his 
edition  on  the  same  night,  February 
the  1st  Howard  Payne  and  Eenney 
were  ^e  respective  adapters.  The 
Covent  Garden  version  (Kenney's)  was 
acted  oflener  than  the  other,  but  nei- 
ther Hved  beyond  a  few  nights.  It  is 
needless  now  to  discuss  the  compara- 
tive merit  of  two  pieces  that  have  long 
been  forgotten. 

In  May,  1817>  Eenney  produced 
two  novelties  at  Drury.lane,  of  a  very 
different  character,  and  within  a  few 
days  of  each  other.  The  first,  a  co- 
medy, in /our  acts,  called  The  Touch^ 
stone,  or  the  World  as  it  Ooes;  the 
second,  a  musical  farce,  in  one  act» 
under  the  whimsical  title  of  A  House 
out  at  Windows.  The  comedv  was 
scarcely  successful,  and  the  farce  a 
failure.  The  former  contained  a  good 
hit  at  pretended  esquires,  who  at  that 
time  were  as  proline  as  mushrooms* 
Croply,  a  baiiiflT,  says  of  one  of  the 
characters,  "  Bless  ye,  he  be  turn'd 
squire."  "Squire I"  replies  Probe. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  a  bank  direc* 
tor,  or  a  strolling  player  ?"  In  the 
farce,  the  ere&ter  part  of  the  dialogue 
was  carried  on  between  parties  who 
appear  at  the  windows  of  a  house,  and 
others  standing  on  the  stage.  The 
idea  was  new,  but  the  audience  neither 
understood  nor  relished  it.  In  Dec.> 
1817«  the  comedy  of  A  Word  for  the 


Imitandis,  nulH  secnnda :  Ad  exeroendam  earn,  qui  tam  feliciter  versata  est  artem,  ut  ret 
cgenoram  advcfsn  sablevaret,  nemo  pramptior.    E  Tit&  exiit  tertio  Nonas  Julii,  1816,  anno 

aata  M.     Hemeatote Logete.**    Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Dorothea  Jordan,  who,  for  many 

years,  at  London  and  in  the  other  cities  of  Britain,  was  tba  peculiar  ornament  of  the  stage. 
hk  comic  bnmour,  in  sweetness  of  voice,  in  acting  sprightly  girls,  aod  characters  of  the  other 
lex,  aba  was  second  to  no  one.  She  was  always  ready  to  exert  her  happy  talents  for  the 
reUef  of  distress.  She  died,  July  5th,  1816,  age  flay  years.  Bemember  her— -  mourn 
for  her. 
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Ladies  obtained  only  tbfee  repetitions. 
Affain,  in  18SSI,  Kenney  was  in  the 
fidd  at  the  Havitiarket,  with  Match 
Breakings  or  the  Prince's  Present^  a 
drama  m  three  acts.  This  time  he 
tras  more  fortunate  than  in  his  last 
essays  At  Drury-tabe,  for  th&  new  co- 
inedy  proved  to  be  bichly  attractive, 
and  was  ofleti  repeate<rthh>ughout  the 
season.  At  the  same  thentre,  in  the 
following  yeiir»  h6  #as  equally  success, 
fhl  With  JohnBuzzby,  or  a  Day's 
PUaktre,  The  Haymark^t  seemed 
how  to  becbme  his  favorite  dUartei^- 
deck.  On  these  cbn^hial  boards,  on 
ifae  7Ui  of  July,  1823,  he  launched 
one  bf  the  most  popiilar  dramas  ever 
tth)duced  — the  o^rtitic  cbmedy  bf 
tStfieetheans  and  Jrives,  which  ran  for 
Bfly.dne  ni^htd,  and  U  dtiU  acted  at 
tnany  of  l£e  Londoii  theatres,  and 
thh>uchout  tne  kingdom,  as  often  As 
toy  play  that  has  been  written  withih 
the  last  century.  The  first  actors  Of 
the  pt'incipfd  cnahicterd  n^ere  Madame 
Testris,  Miss  Chester.  Miss  LoViS, 
Terry,  F.  Vining,  and  Liston.  Lis. 
ton's  Billy  Lackad^y  exhibited  that 
tinique  biiflb  in  all  his  glory.  Others 
inay  have  ad  much  humour,  but  when 
Ibhall  we  ever  again  see  sUch  an  ihdex 
as  his  face?  He  was  a  consubimate 
artist,  too.  Who  settled  all  his  effects 
beforehtind.  and  nevel^  varied  them, 
klthoUgh  ttie  m^'oHty  ef  unsophisti- 
cated BpectatO)*s  might  easily  suppose 
that  he  acted  care^ssly  {Vom  the  im. 
pulse  bf  the  moment.  ThlB  vfery  ap- 
parent  ease  is  only  attained  by  pre- 
Irrtoged  and  laborious  study.  Hereib 
lie  the  mystery  and  mastery  of  cenius 
—the  true  ars  telare  artem,  that  higti 
perfection  of  practical  science,  which 
Reaches  the  end  while  ifc  conceals  the 
kneans. 

The  Alakid,  or  Secrets  of  Office,  h 
tomic  opera,  in  three  acts,  appeared 
at  the  Haymarket,  on  the  lOth  August, 
1824.  Here  a^ain  there  was  great 
talent  emplbyea,  the  bast  including 
Miss  P&ton,  Madame  Vestris,  Mrs. 
Glover,  Ml-s.  Gibbs,  W.  Farren,  Lis- 
ton, and  Harley ;  but  the  result  was 
very  didferent  from  that  of  Sweethearts 
emd  Wieee^  With  the  close  of  the  sea- 
•on,  the  Alcaid  laid  down  his  office, 
«aid  haft  not  since  resumed  it.  Neither 
did  he  impart  to  us  any  aecretb  beyond 
two  of  very  common  occurrence— i 
namely,  that  a  placeman  likes  to  keep 
his  post,  and  that  officioxn  Underlings 
are  ever  striving  to  thrust  him  out  of 


it.  This  opei*a  is  overloaded  with  ac- 
tion. The  plot  Is  too  slight  for  the 
crowd  of  incidents,  which  are  so  hud- 
dled on  each  other,  that  they  wbrk  up 
to  a  maze  of  inextricable  confusioii. 
IntHgUe  is  the  essence  bf  Spanish  co- 
medy, And  Eenney  has  here  *'  laid  it 
on  with  atrbwel.^'  l^ebhtire  dramatis 
persona^  masted  afid  servants,  bid  And 
yoUng,  high  and  ibW,  seetii  tb  bave  iio 
other  obiebt  in  exbtence. 

Kotiebue's  CoUnt  Senyovbskp,  cfr  the 
Eitiles  of  Kdfnschatka.  has  iwice  bbeti 
attempted  on  the  English  stage.  Fbrst* 
at  Covent  txafden,  in  1811,  Irtinslated 
by  Charles  Kemble;  And  again  in 
Mah:h,  1826,  at  Drufy-lanb,  as  ^a 
operatic  play,  by  Renney.  There  Was 
better  acting  ih  Kemble'S  drama  than 
in  Kenney's,  but  iieithef  was  sufficient- 
ly sUcbessftd  to  be  balled  for  aller  the 
lirsl  season.  It  id  difficult  to  under- 
stand  why  English  managers  or  au- 
thors should  have  selected  the  subject^ 
whibh  has  nothing  in  it  either  attrac- 
tive of  agreeable  ^  Wbile  it  is  Wdl 
spi(%d  with  the  usual  seasoning  of  Ger- 
mail  immorality,  l^otzebue^d  vaunted 
hero  is  only  Intei^sting  in  tittetical  fic- 
tion. In  reality  hb  was  little  mbr^ 
than  a  commoh-place  adventuref.  A 
Hungarian,  not  a  Pole,  as  the  Germdh 
Wiitelr  represents  him ;  and  orisibally 
Itn  officer  6t  sbbotdinale  rank  m  the 
Austrian  army.  From  thenbe  he 
transferred  his  sword  to  the  rahkid  of 
Poland,  contrived  to  get  himself  en- 
rolled  amongst  the  nobility  bf  thb 
land,  fought  ft^nst  ftussift  in  the 
fetrUggle  for  Pblish  independence,  but 
BiRppened  tb  be  tAken  prisbnef,  ahd 
was  exiled  to  Kamschatka.  Con- 
trivins  to  escape  from  that  remote  pe- 
nal colony,  he  next  turned  to  t*rance^ 
and  after  many  vicissitudeB  of  Ibrtune 
was  sent  by  the  authorities  of  the  coun- 
try  on  an  undefined  expedition  to  Ma- 
daffascar.  In  course  of  time  he  re- 
volted  from  his  allegiance  to  France, 
attempted  to  assume  the  sovereignty  of 
the  island,  and  Was  slain  in  action 
against  the  French  troopd,  in  1786. 

In  Kotzebue's  play,  and  in  C.  Kem- 
ble's  adaptation,  Benyowsky  is  a  mar- 
ried man.  Athanasia,  the  daughter 
of  the  governor  of  Kamschatka,  falls 
in  love  with  him,  reveala  her  passioiH 
and  obtidnfl  her  ftuher's  eoilBenl  to 
their  tinion.  Benyowsky,  driven  intb 
a  corner,  is  compelled  'to  name  th6 
obstacle.  AthftnAsia  then  declared  that 
she  will  continue  her  afiectiofi^  but 
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thikt  it  shall  mergd  into  the  ilsterly  or 
platonic  form.  Benyowskr,  having  first 
made  a  prisoner  of  the  goYfemor,  ef- 
fects bis  escape,  ivith  his  brethren  in 
donspiracy  and  captivity,  and  the  in- 
&tuated  fair  one  determines  to  accom- 
pany  him;  but  he  contrives  to  leave 
tier  fainting  in  her  father's  arras,  to 
^  of  &  broken  hearti  or  subside  itito 
a  riew  Atttichment,  ds  time  may  d^ter. 
mine.  In  Kehney's  version  the  catas- 
trophe is  greatly  improved,  and  he  has 
considerably  mended  the  hioral  tone 
df  the  affair,  by  making  the  hero  a 
bachelor  instead  of  a  Benedict.  Hi^ 
Way  was  act^d  eleven  times.  I'he 
Uermans,  if  we  may  judge  by  their 
dramatists,  who  are  supposed  to  be  the 
legitimate  refl&cters  of  social  habits, 
must  have  very  peculiar  notions  of 
domestic  economy.  In  the  Stranger, 
according  to  the  arrangement  of  Kot- 
zebue.  Count  Waldbourg  takes  back 
his  "  runaway  wife,"  upon  contrition, 
and  a  promise  of  better  conduct  in  fu- 
ture. In  Goethe's  Stella,  the  hero  ot 
the  piece  deserts  one  wife  to  marry 
another,  and  in  due  course  flies  frotn 
tiie  second.  Both  ladies  follow  in  pur. 
salt,  meet  accidentally  at  an  inn,  are 
drawn  by  some  secret  sympathy  to  each 
dther,  swear  an  eternal  mcndship, 
finally  recover  the  truant,  and  agree 
most  amicably  to  shate  him  between 
them.*  As  in  these  days  of  universal 
instruction,  everybody  lectures  upon 
something,  why  does  not  some  modem 
iranacendentallst  of  the  Elantian  school 
deliver  a  series  of  discourses,  to  show 
the  philosophy  upon  which  these 
strange  phases  of  national  idiosyncra- 
ey  may  oe  expluned,  justified,  or  re- 
conciled? 

In  July,  1826,  Kenney  wrote  a  farce 
ftyr  the  Haymarket,  entitled  Thirteen 
to  the  Dozen,  in  which  Listen  and 
John  Reeve  acted  together.  It  was 
eminently  successful,  and  although 
firoduoea  so  late  in  the  season,  ran  for 
twenty- three  nights.  His  next  effort. 
The  Green  Room,  a  comedy  in  two 
acts,  brctaght  out  at  Covent  Garden 
fai  the  October  of  the  same  year, 
although  of  superior  ]^reten^ons,  was 
itiach  more  cololy  received. 


Spring  and  Autumn,  one  of  our  au- 
thor's most  fortunate  pieces,  was  first 
acted  at  the  Haymarket,  on  the  6th 
of  September,  1827.  During  the  re- 
mainaer  of  that  season  it  had  an  unin- 
terrupted run  of  thirty  nights,  which 
was  only  stopped  by  the  close  of  thd 
theatre.  The  attraction  continued 
for  several  succeeding  years. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  1827i  Poole 
prod  tided  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  on 
the  same  Subject,  called  The  Wealthy 
WidoilD,  but  it  appeared  to  disadvantage 
afler  the  recent  and  superior  success 
of  Kenney's.  Poole  says,  in  his  pre- 
face, that  Kenney  and  himself  had  aO- 
cldentally  adapted  the  same  French 
piece  to  the  English  stage,  and  that 
nis  was  WHtten  first  i  but  as  his  bro- 
ther  author  and  competitor  had  fore- 
stalled him  in  the  representation,  he 
had  introduced  new  characters,  and 
almost  entirely  re- written  his  dialogue. 
Poole's  comeay  died  iu  infancy,!  while 
his  rivaPis  flourished  to  longevity. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Drury-lane 
season,  in  October,  1827,  Kenney 
produced  one  of  his  inost  successful 
farces,  Tht  Ulustrioni  Stranger^  or 
Married  and  Buried,  writteti  expressly 
for  the  talent  of  Listen.  The  author 
had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
his  chosen  protagonist,  whose  humour 
had  seldom  been  displayed  to  more 
advantage.  But  though  Listen  is  dead« 
tiie  Ulustrions  Stranger  has  found 
many  succeeding  representatives.  Ife 
was  said  in  the  bdls  that  this  operatic 
farce  was  taken  from  a  popular  French 
drama,^  thoush  the  foundation  of  both 
may  be  traced  to  one  of  Sinbad's  voy- 
ages, which  had  already  supplied  three 
dramatic  pieces,  namely,  BtcherstajgTs 
Burying,  by  Mrs.  CentUvre,  actea  at 
Druij-Tane,  March  27th,  1710;  Oal. 
He  Gratitude,  by  Dr.  James  Solas 
Dodd  (an  Irishman),  brought  out  at 
Covent  Garden,  April  the  80th,  1779 ; 
and  Love  in  a  Blaze,  by  Captain  At- 
kinson, produced  at  Crow-street,  Dub- 
lin, in  1800.  About  two  months  be- 
fore Kenney's  farce  appeared  at  Dru- 
S.lane,  it  had  been  anticipated  at  the 
aymarket  by  a  comic  extravaganza, 
in  one  act,  on  the  same  subject,  called 


*  Soe  the  "  Hovers**  in  the  AnH^acohinf  fbr  an  admirable  parody  on  this,  and  much  sl- 
wSHaAy  faidecent  and  otttrageous  absurdity. 

t  A  revived  version  is  now  playing  by  Blr.  C.  Mathews,  at  Drury-lane. 

t  A  F^rendi  farce,  by  Lafont,  U  Naufrage^  with  a  similar  plot,  was  published  as  far 
httk  as  1710. 
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You  munt  be  Buried,  in  which  the 
BoDJamin  Bowbell,  or  Barnaby  Box- 
em^  as  he  was  denominated^  was  per- 
sonated  by  John  Reeve.  But  this 
version  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
printed,  and  died  quietly,  making  no 
sign. 

Within  six  months  after  the  birth  of 
the  Illustrious  Strainer  the  indefati- 
gable Kenney  suppUed  Drury-Uine 
with  a  full  five-act  comedy,  under  the 
title  of  Forget  and  Forgive,  or  a  Ren- 
contre in  Paris,  This  sample  was 
found  to  be  heavy  and  inefiective, 
and  being  withdrawn,  after  four  re- 
I>etitions,  to  undergo  the  salutary  dis- 
cipline  of  the  pruning  -  knife,  came 
out  again  in  March,  1828,  reduced  to 
three  acts,  and  re-christened  Frolics 
in  France,  But  there  was  no  inherent 
vitality,  and  the  attempt  at  resuscita- 
tion proved  abortive. 

During  the  following  season.  Young 
was  regularly  engaged  at  Drur^-lane. 
His  great  success  and  attraction  in 
Miss  Mitford's  tragedy  of  Rienzi, 
made  it  desirable  to  follow  up  the 
hit  with  other  original  characters. 
Walker*s  Caswallon,  produced  on  the 
12th  of  January,  1829,  was  compa- 
ratively  a  failure.  On  the  21st  of 
February  following,  Kenney  enlisted 
Young  mto  the  hero  of  his  musical 
play,  called  Peter  the  Great,  or  the 
Battle  o/Pultowa.*  The  title  marks 
the  epoch  when  the  action  of  the  dra- 
ma is  supposed  to  take  place.  The 
subject  was,  as  the  Yankees  say,  de- 
cidedly *'  used  up  ;"  for  the  reforming 
Czar  had  oflen  ngured  in  sceuic  repre- 
sentations before,  although  until  now 
he  had  never  bee'h  brought  on  the 
boards  in  actual  contact  with  his  great 
rival,  the  northern  Alexander.  The 
time,  too,  was  unhappily  chosen,  for 
Planche*s  Charles  the  Twelfth,  one  of 
the  most  complete  and  popular  of  mo- 
dem dramas,  and  admirably  acted 
in  every  part,  had  been  produced 
only  a  few  weeks  before,  and  the  run 
was  not  yet  exhausted.  Peter  the 
Great  only  commanded  six  repeti- 
tions, and  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  printed,  f  But  for  this  compa- 
rative   failure    Kenney   made    ample 


amends  on  the  4th  of  May  follow- 
ing,  by  an  adaptation  of  Auber's  ce- 
lebrated opera,  La  Muette  De  Por^ 
tici,  which  was  then  exciting  an  un- 
usual commotion  amongst  the  musical 
and  theatrical  world  of  the  French 
metropolis.  Masaniello,  as  the  Eng- 
lish version  is  called,  still  retains  power- 
ful attraction,  and  is  a  standing  dish  in 
almost  every  important  theatre  through- 
out the  kingdom.  The  sudden  rise,  and 
as  sudden  fall  of  the  fisherman  of  Na- 
ples, had  been  often  dramatised  be- 
fore, but  neither  the  last  French  nor 
English  selectors  of  the  subject  (Scribe 
and  Kenney)  appear  to  have  drawn 
from  any  of  the  previous  versions.  Fe- 
nella,  the  dumb  sister  of  Masaniello^ 
in  whom  the  interest  centres,  is  en- 
tirely a  fiction,  and  a  very  pleasing 
one,  invented  by  Scribe  for  the  libretto 
of  Auber's  opera,  and  retained  with 
full  prominence  in  Kenney's  adapta- 
tion. As  far  back  as  1649,  a  play  waa 
printed,  but  never  acted,  entitled^ 
The  Rebellion  of  Naples,  or  the  Tra-. 

fedy  of  Masaniello.  It  was  said  to 
ave  been  written  by  a  gentleman 
(T.  B.)>  who  was  himself  an  eye> wit- 
ness of  the  facts  he  has  dramatised, 
as  they  happened  at  Naples,  in  1647. 
But  as  he  professed  to  write  a  true 
account  of  the  story,  he  ought  not  to 
have  introduced  unnecessary  imposd- 
bilities — such  as  giving  the  hero  a  mar- 
riageable daughter,  for  which  Massa- 
nieilo  was  much  too  young. 

In  1699-1700,  D'Urfey  printed  The 
Rise  and  Fall  of  Masaniello  in  two 

Earts ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
orrowed  anything  from  T.  B.,  nei- 
ther have  we  positive  evidence  to  show 
that  the  double  drama  was  acted,  be- 
yond the  circumstance  that  Penketti- 
man's  name  is  affixed  to  the  prologue 
to  the  first  part ;  and  Mrs.  Rogers,  in 
the  epilogue,  intimates  that  she  had 
performed  the  Duchess  of  Matalonl. 
Miss  Campion,  in  the  epilogue  to  the 
second  part,  speaks  of  herself  as  hay- 
ing represented  Fellicia.  D' Urfey 's  two 
plays  combine  a  monstrous  jumble  of 
history  and  invention,  with  a  disgust- 
ing superfluity  of  murder  upon  mtmler 
most  elaborately  transacted.  He  winds 


*  The  late  Mr.  Morton  was  concerned  in  the  aatborship  of  this  play. 

t  Aoothei*  Battle  of  PnUowa^  an  adaptation  from  the  French,  m  two  actfl,  was  acted  at 
Covent  Garden,  on  the  23rd  of  February,  1829,  two  days  after  the  production  of  Kenney *8 
at  Drury-lane,  and  obtained  a  run  of  fourteen  nights.  In  this,  0.  Kemble  and  Warde 
personated  the  King  and  the  Czar,  in  opposition  te  Cooper  and  Toung,  at  Diury-lane. 
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up  thus :— ''  The  scene  opens,  and  dis- 
covers the  trunk  of  Masaniello,  head« 
less  and  handless,  dragged  by  horses, 
his  head  and  hands  fastened  to  a  pole, 
with  an  inscription ;  and  behind  these 
the  bodies  of  Blowzabella  and  Pedro 
(his  wife  and  brother)  hanging  upon 
gibbets."  Do  the  admirers  of  the  oM 
oramatists  include  honest  Tom  D'Ur- 
fey  amongst  the  objects  of  their  idola- 
try  ?  He  was  a  jolly  companion,  ne- 
T^rtheless,  and  was  much  sought  after 
by  the  best  compan;^,  for  hb  conversa- 
tional and  vocal  abilities.  Nay,  even 
crowned  heads  condescended  to  admit 
him  to  their  presence,  and  to  gather 
amusement  from  his  humour.  Charles 
the  Second  was  more  than  once  ob- 
served leaning  familiarly  on  his  shoul- 
der, and  humming  over  songs  with 
him.  That  saturnine  gentleman,  King 
William  III.,  was  seen  to  laugh  hearii  y 
at  one  of  his  effusions,  and  what  was  still 
more  extraordinary,  ordered  him  a 
present ;  and  the  more  convivial  Queen 
Anne  gave  him  fifty  guineas  for  sing- 
ing a  lampoon  to  her,  written  express- 
ly to  ridicule  a  most  worthy  and  re- 
spectable old  lady,  the  Princess  Sophia, 
Electress  Dowager  of  Hanover.  A 
very  enterUuning  account  of  D'Urfey 
will  be  found  in  No.  67  of  the  Owxr* 
dian.  He  was  not  an  Irishman,  as  has 
been  sometimes  supposed,  but  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  Huguenot 
fiunily  of  France,  who  fled  from  Ro- 
dielle,  before  it  was  besiezed  by  Louis 
the  Thirteenth,  and  took  refuge  in 
England. 

Tom  Walker  (as  he  was  familiarly 
called),  the  original  Macheath,  an  ac- 
tor of  rare  versatility,  who  excelled  in 
lodi  opposite  parts  as  Bajazet  and 
Falconbridge  —  in  1724,  altered  and 
compressed  D'Urfey's  two  parts  of 
Masamello  into  one,  and  brought  it 
out  at  Lincoln's-inn-Fields  with  a  tole- 
rable show  of  success,  himself  enacting 
the  hero.  On  this  occasion  his  brother 
comedian,  John  Leigh,  commemorated 
him  in  a  song  of  eight  stanzas,  in  which 
itisf  '* 


**TDm  Walker,  hti  oredlton  mM&ing  to  choose, 
Lik*  uk  honwt,  good-uOured  ycanf  fbUow, 
BcMlT'd  All  Um  nunmer  to  sta/  in  the  home, 
Awl  NkewM  by  hiamU  AIatitieUo.» 

From  the  days  of  Tom  Walker, 
Masamello  slept  for  nearly  a  century, 
until  the  17th  of  February,  1825,  when 
8oane,  thinking  the  fisherman  suited  to 
the  peculiar  powers  of  Edmund  Kean, 
selected  him  for  that  purpose.    But 


the  play  was  onl^  acted  once,  and 
added  no  credit  either  to  the  actor  or 
author.  The  latter  has  departed  from 
fact  to  introduce  a  love  episode,  es- 
pecially objectionable.  The  Exa* 
miner  said,  in  a  critical  notice—*'  This 
historical  play  is  little  more  than  a 
melodrama,  attended  with  a  fault, 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  story, 
is  very  extraordinary — that  is  to  say, 
a  surprising  want  of  action.  We  have 
also  to  deplore  a  mawkish  tissue  of  fe- 
minine interest.  Why  lower  the  ruL. 
ing  passion  of  a  man  in  the  situation 
of  Masaniello,  by  a  silly  and  improba- 
ble amour  with  a  woman  of  quality, 
and  the  undesigned  assassination  of 
a  too  tender  and  prying  wife?"  About 
the  time  that  Soane*s  drama  appeared 
at  Drury-lane,  another,  on  the  same 
subject,  was  exhibited  at  the  Cobourg, 
written  by  Milner ;  and  printed  without 
a  date ;  but  this,  too,  nas  passed  into 
oblivion.  It  was  reserved  for  the  com- 
bined talents  of  Scribe,  Auber,  and 
Kenney,  to  give  Masaniello  a  lasting 
position  on  Sie  stage.  In  a  preface  to 
a  subsequent  production,  Kenney  states 
that  he  received  not  a  single  shilling  in 
remuneration  for  a  pla}r  which,  during 
a  hundred  representations,  had  fiUea 
the  treasury  of  the  theatre. 

In  1831,  he  was  invited,  by  the  then 
management  of  Drury-lane,  to  furnish 
an  adaptation  of  Victor  Hugo's  Her^ 
nam,  which  had  been  strongljr  pressed 
upon  them  as  a  highly  efiective  play. 
He  produced,  in  consequence,  TAe 
Pledge,  or  CastUian  Honour ;  but  the 
result  disappointed  all  parties.  Either 
the  dramatic  strength  of  Victor  Hugo 
has  been  over-rateQ  by  his  admirers, 
or  is  not  transfusible  into  a  foreign 
langua^  Other  experiments  have 
been  tried  from  the  same  source,  but 
none  have  met  with  more  than  very 
modified  success.  Kenney's  version  of 
Uemam  is  ably  executed.  The  plav 
pleased,  but  did  not  attract,  although 
well  acted,  and  lauded  in  the  papers. 
The  author,  in  an  indicant  preface, 
complains  that  the  parsimony  of  the 
managers  (Captain  Folhill  and  Alex- 
ander Lee),  together  with  much  un- 
necessary delay,  and  some  underhand, 
hostile  agency,  destroyed  every  chance 
that  might  have  operated  in  his  favour. 
The  extract  is  amusing  and  instruc- 
tive.    He  says : — 

"Any  reader  who  may  happen  to  proce^ 
to  my  fifth  act,  either  throagh  the  four  first, 
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or  bj  a  Bhort^  cut,  will  there  find  ibe  de- 
scription of  it  scene,  some  of  the  exuberant 
tnagnifloence  of  which  may  certainly,  with- 
oat  much  injary  to  the  action,  be  retrenched. 
But  he  will  observe  that  it  is  a  night-scene 
—that  night  is  its  essential  feature— that  it 
indicates  moonlight — that  it  is  the  dispersing 
of  a  masquerade — that  the  dialogue,  at  al- 
most every  line,  alludes  to  its  being  night, 
lo  the  riding  moon,  to  a  serenade,  happy 
dreams,  falling  dews,  &c.  Wliat,  tlien,  will 
be  his  surprise — and  if  he  be  a  dramatist,  his 
horrolr— to  hear  that  only  at  four  o'clocli  on 
the  day  t)reviott8  to  our  first  representation, 
t  discovered,  by  accident,  that  the  6cene 
wh^ch  was  to  stand  fbr  this  was  a  commoU- 
place  villa,  pnxlucing  an  eflltet  of  noonday 
kunshine^  Everybody  else  having  left  tlie 
theati^  I  remonstrated  with  the  carpenter, 
Who  told  me  that  it  was  to  no  purpose ;  that 
the  scenes  which  had  been  originally  pre- 
pared for  me  had  been  otherwise  applied ; 
that  they  had  made  the  best  shift  they 
oould ;  and  that  their  old  stock  could  posi- 
tively supply  nothing  neater  to  iay  intentions. 
By  means,  however,  of  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
'Wallack,  and  Ifr.  Wilmot,  the  prompter, 
llift  extraordinary  negligence  was  repaired, 
tnd  a  satisfactory  scene  substituted. 

"  In  the  fifth  act  will  also  be  found  allu- 
iions,  numerous,  emphatic^  and  important,  to 
a  blade  domino ;  of  that  act,  this  black  do- 
mino is  the  theme  and  argument,  filack  it 
must  be — *  black  as  Erebus.*  Mr.  Blacready 
required  my  presence  in  the  wardrobe  for  my 
opinion  as  to  some  parts  of  hi^  di-ess.  I  at- 
lendM  him,  and  the  points  in  auestion  being 
feettled,  my  eye  fell  Upon  an  Isolated  domino; 
It  was  blue :  it  does  not,  thereibre,  thought 
I,  concern  me.  An  afterthought,  how- 
ever, oecurred,  on  recollection  oSf  the  sun- 
ahhie  scene.  It  was  aa  well  to  hiquire. 
I  did  80.  It  was  for  Mr.  Macready  in  the 
fifth  act  *For  Mr.  Macready!*  said  I. 
'  There  is  some  mistake  in  your  orders ;  that 
is  to  be  a  black  domino.*  *  It  is  no  mistake,* 
said  Mr.  Palmer,  the  keeper  of  the  ward- 
robe, *but  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the 
stock.*  » What  then  T  I  rejotaed,  *  as  it  is 
absolutely  indispensable;  and  were  it  not 
so,  as  it  is  too  late  to  alter  my  dialogue, 
teald  you  not  hire  one  ?*  *  We  have  strict 
orders,*  added  Mr.  Palmer,  *  to  go  to  no  ex- 
pense for  this  play.'  *  Theh,*  said  I,  *  I  will 
Spare  your  hatf-crown,  and  send  in  one  from 
|he  first  masquerade  warehouse.'  Mr. 
Palmer  concluded  by  saying,  that  rather 
than  I  should  be  so  treated,  he  would  take 
ihat  responsibility  upon  himself.  He  did  so, 
knd  at  me  hazard,  it  appears,  6f  the  manag- 
«r1i  displeasure,  the  black  domhio  was  at 
length  provided. 

"  The  risk  Mr.  Palmer  took  apon  himself 
in  the  case  of  the  domino,  is  not  the  only 
favour  I  owe  to  that  gentleman,  he  having 
supplied,  from  his  own  private  property,  the 
armour  worn  by  my  staandi  friend  Cooper, 
aa  the  King,  who  tn  yahi  tried  to  obtain  for 


his  majesty  in  the  earlier  sMnes  even  a  de- 
cent dishabille. 

"  The  term  of  my  perplexities,  however, 
had  now  arrived,  and  a  critical  trial  of  my 
patience  it  proved.  Exdted  prejudice  stafin^ 
me  in  the  front,  and  impatient  zeal  for  a 
worthier  post  tramping  hard  upon  me  in  the 
rear,  with  the  laurel  prepared  for  him,  and 
the  condemned  nightcap  for  me,  I  was  at 
length  jostled  into  the  presence  of  my  judges, 
whose  verdict  soon  added  another  to  the  manx 
proof)  I  had  received  of  their  unfailing  Jus- 
tice and  generosity.  This  verdict  was  con- 
firmed  uhlversally  by  the  press;  ftnd  Aven 
Mch  journals  as  had  been  betrayed,  I  know 
hot  how,  into  sneers  at  my  importunity  and 
prssUmption  in  forckiy  the  play  upon  the 
theatre,  made  me  in  their  reports  more  than 
amends  for  tiieir  error,  of  wlileh  this  state- 
ment will,  I  trust,  altogether  convince  them. 
I  am  also  bound  to  thank  all  the  actors  for 
their  loyal  and  brilliant  exertions  on  the  dajr 
of  trial,  which  banished  from  my  mind  every 
feeling  but  that  of  charity  for  the  past,  and 
better  hopes  for  the  future.** 

In  this  instance,  Eenney  had  good 
icause  for  complaint,  as  authors  often 
have,  yea,  and  managers  too,  when 
they  are  led  into  the  payment  of 
large  sums  in  advahc^  upon  ex- 
pectations as  unsubstantial  as  the  vi- 
sions conjured  up  by  the  magic  wand 
of  Prospero.  Authors,  actors,  and 
managers,  incessantly  and  altematelF 
find  fault  with  and  condemn  each 
other.  The  three  estates  contrive  to 
produce  discords,  and  live  in  a  perpe- 
tual state  of  antagonism*  This  form  of 
government  is  not  peculiarly  character- 
istic of  the  dramatic  microcosm,  but 
iii  equally  typical  of  the  larger  world, 
of  which  the  theatre  presents  a  faith- 
fully reflected  miniature. 

During  Madam  Vestris's  manage- 
ment of  the  Olympic,  Kenney  sup- 
plied her  with  three  very  lively,  light 
pieces.  Fighting  by  Proxy,  bancing 
for  Life^  and  Not  a  Word,  He  also 
assisted  Bunn  in  A  Good  Looking 
Fellow,  for  Drury-lane,  and  wrote  for 
the  same  theatre,  The  King's  Seal, 
in  conjunction  with  Mrs.  Gore;  and  one 
of  the  many  versions  of  Dominique  the 
Possessed,  A  musical  drama,  called 
Hush  I  (a  bad  name,  taken  from  a  worse 
French  one.  Chut  /)  completely  failed. 
Finding  it  so  much  inferior  to  what  he 
Expected,  Eenney  himself  hissed  loudly 
from  the  dness  circle,  where  he  had 
taken  his  post,  and  declared  that  he 
did  not  think  he  could  have  done  any- 
thing so  wretchedly  bad.  It  is  not 
often  that  aa  author  is  bo  disinterested. 
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the  JStaek  6onuni),  an  bperk ;  Bar^ 
harAf  Idacfittdsh  and  Co,  (written  for 
Towet) ;  Thi  Magic  Bell  (acted  at  the 
Lyceum},  and  X<w  Ezteinpore,  must 
m  be  considered  fts  Hther  oelow  thah 
bn  a  level  with  Kenney^s  usual  mark,  th 

Se  ktteir  fkrce,  at  ik6  Haymarket, 
atld  R^  obtained  a  good  and  unex- 
bedtdd  t)p^rtUditt  in  conseduence  ot 
the  feiiremmit  of  Listen.  Like  in&hir 
Other  Utttlidr^  Whose  pHnctjp&l  estate  u 
6efiT6d  from  thb  peri,  Kedne^  fr^- 
^uentty  wasted  his  talenfcd  on  Uncofage- 
ual  &nd  Unworthy  subtecU,  tind  Wi'bte 
il  ^boad  speedy  Uhdef  the  t>r6ssUre 
\^1^tti  iti^ta  tlomL 

Wheh  Sbferidatt  Kttcmles*!  John  *ff 
PfikMi  t^  brought  out  at  Covent 
(yarden,  in  1840,  Kenhey  futtished 
the  SUlTOy  Hii^trd  With  a  tr^igedy  on 
^^  same  subject,  entitled  The  Sicilian 
^9p^i*  ih  Which  the  biding  charac- 
ter waft  sustained  With  gi-eat  reputation 
by  ikMt*  filtoh,  who  was  lo^tin  the  ill- 
bt^  lt&ltnei^  JPegasu^  60  &  |>assiigO 
nom  Ld^  to  London.  She  strubk  on 
ite  Gold  Rock,  and  all  on  boatd  perisL. 
^,  With  the  exception  of  six.  ThO 
mi  ph)duction  of  Kennlgy*^  pet  wi&s  & 
letioUB  dtama,  ^ndtled  Infatuation, 
t  Toie  of  thB  French  £iApif-6,  which 
hta  nemst  h^t  pHOted.  and  wad  only 
fepeat^  fottr  times.  It  wM  writton 
in  1&45,  to  dispUy  the  Oeculiar  tiu 
fents  of  Midi  CUshmaO,  then  fU^ting 
lit  the  PrittOOsd  lliefttrfe.  In  tho  for^ 
loing  list,  we  haVO  enumerated  forty. 


«tae  dHunaa,  and  it  is  very 
thai  Aoxoe  hkt6  been  omitted 

Kehbey  died  on  tbe  1st  of  August, 
\M,  being  thon  in  hid  s^v^ntleth 
year.  It  is  amazing  how  ho  lived  so 
lon^,  seeing  that  his  health  foi^  It  lon^ 
petM  had  Deen  broken  hf  severe  and 
domplieated  illnM.  Amongst  othet 
^y«6d  affliction^  be  suffered  cruelly 
nom  a  nervous  aflbction,  which  gaVe 
■is  AM>eafattee  nod  mov^tnents  such  aO 
•ir  or  eccentrioity,  tbat  more  than 
Once  he  Was  taken  fbr  k  doranged  pa. 
tbot  OM»bed  irdm  an  Asylum.  HO 
toMTiid  th%  Widow  of  Thomas  Holcroft, 
m  lAUlhor  of  The^Road  tt>  Ruk.  &e., 
whosunrivedhim.  By  her,  he  le^  &  fo- 
Bulyoftwosonsandfonrdaughters.  Mrs. 
Kennev's  father  was  a  French  writer 
•pfl  potirniifci  of  the  retolutJoBary  eray 
»f<ourfteable«iobrityw,jjottis  Sebas^ 


^tt  Mercier.  He  is  principally  remem- 
bered  by  his  severe  criticisms  oO  Cor- 
neille,  Racine,  and  Voltaire,  contained 
in  a  work  called  "  Essai  sur  I'art  Dra. 
maiique,'*  and  by  hb  "Tableau  de 
Paris.**  Mercier  was  a  member  of  the 
Convention,  sat  on  the  trial  of  Louis 
XVI.,  dtid  voted  with  the  more  mode. 
hitd  minority  who  proposed  the  impri- 
sohment  instead  of  the  execution  of 
their  unfortunate  monarch. 

RgnOey  had  received  lar^  sums  fol* 
his  Writings,  but  he  Was  riot  in  flourish- 
ing CircninStaUces.  His  friends,  during 
his  lAst  long  illness,  bestilred  themselves 
to  get  him  up  a  benefit  at  Drury-lane. 
Mrs.  Kenney  had  been  preceph^sS  to 
Lady  Palmerston,  and  through  that 
channel,  many  of  the  leading  ndbilitjr 
became  warinly  interested.  He  died 
suddenly  on  the  appointed  day,  but  the 
fkct  was  not  made  public,  and  the  be- 
heAt  proceeded.  A  lahge  sum,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  fivd  hundred  pounds. 
Was  thus  secured  to  the  family.  As  a 
piroot  that  his  facutUes  were  not  im. 
paired  by  either  age,  illness,  or  con. 
st&nt  exei'tion,  &  few  days  only  before 
his  decelEise,  although  lying  in  all  the 
Agony  of  approaching  dissoludon,  on 
the  bed  from  which  he  never  rose  with 
bfe,  he  wrote  &  poetical  ^dress,  to  be 
spoken  by  Mrs.  Glovei*,  but  she  was 
Unable  to  commit  it  to  fneniory  Within 
the  appointed  tim^.  His  own  farce  of 
Love,  Law,  and  PhyHc,  was  OhO  of  the 
pieces  delected  for  the  benefit  hight ; 
the  remainder  of  the  p^rJfbrman<iOs  con. 
Sisting  of  Th4  Bsggdr'i  Opera,  lind 
The  Waterman. 

Mabu  £i>GfiWofttn,  and  iSinKsr 
MOROAK,  afe  names  which  will  ever  be 
honourably  associated  With  Irish  litera. 
ture,  to  which  their  contributions  are 
Its  numefouS  as  they  are  varied  and 
tejtcellent.  Both  these  lively  writers. 
Who  draw  national  character  with  such 
a  truthful  pencil,  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  shine  with  peculiar  lustre  in 
the  dramatic  walk,  had  they  trained 
their  steps  to  putmie  its  windings.  But 
their  taste  and  natural  bent  led  them 
Wiore  habitually  into  dlfibrent  paths. 
Aniongst  the  published  works  or  Miss 
Edf^worth,  we  find  two  comic  dramas, 
entitled  Love  and  Law,  and  The  Rose, 
Tkktle^  and  Skamtvch.  Both  aro  ex- 
duMv^y  Iririi,  and  il  does  not  appear 


*  lira.  Babans  had  selected  the  ^abject  before  either  of  them, 
•f  Palwwo,  tppearad  at  Coveot  Gaiden,  in  1828. 
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that  they  were  ever  intended  or  offer- 
ed for  representation.  We  scarcely 
think  thev  would  have  succeeded  had 
the  experiment  been  tried.  The  Hi- 
bernian idiom  is  infinitely  amusing 
when  introduced  as  an  episode ;  but 
when  it  forms  the  staple  of  an  entire 
dramatis  persontB,  the  peculiar  flavour 
is  weakened  by  repetition,  and  becomes 
as  tiresome  and  monotonous  as  the 
Scotch  variety  in  Allan  Kamsay's 
northern  pastoral.  The  Oentle  Shep^ 
herd,  as  originally  written,  was  acted 
in  1777,  at  the  Haymarket,  by  an  en- 
tire Scottish  company.  They  might 
as  well  have  exhibited  in  pantomime. 
A  play  that  requires  eighteen  pages  of 
glossary  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
unintelligible  to  a  London  audience. 
Miss  Edgeworth  was  incapable  of 
writing  anything  absolutely  without 
merit,  but  ner  dnimas  would  not  have 
rendered  her  name  immortaL  Lady 
Morgan,  when  Miss  Owenson,  pro- 
duced a  comic  opera,  entitled  The 
First  Attempt,  or  The  Whim  of  the 
Moment,  which  was  performed  in  Dub- 
lin, on  the  4th  of  March,  1807»  and 
attended  with  great  success;  but  we 
do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  has 
ever  been  printed.  The  music  was 
composed  by  Tom  Cooke.  In  her 
subsequent  writing  we  find  two  vo- 
lumes of  "  Dramatic  Scenes  from  Real 
Life."  Ladt  Olarke,  the  sbter  of 
Lady  Morgan,  is  the  authoress  of  a 
comedy  caUed  The  Irishwoman,  acted 
also  in  Dublin,  in  1818,  and  pub- 
lished by  Coiburn,  in  the  following 
year. 

The  late  Eabl  of  Mountnobris, 
who  was  bom  in  1769,  and  died  in 
1844,  was  said  by  his  friends  to  have 
written  a  tragedy  (when  Lord  Valen- 
tia)  full  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  but 
more  calculated  for  the  closet  than  for 
the  present  stage.  We  have  never 
heard  the  name  mentioned,  nor  has 
the  drama  ever  appeared  before  the 
public  in  any  shape.  His  lordship 
travelled  extensively  in  Eastern  lands, 
in  pursuit  of  political,  geographical, 
and  botanical  Knowledge,  principally 
to  gratify  his  curiosity,  and  gave  the 


result  to  the  world  in  three  volume^ 
quarto,  in  1809,  under  the  title  of 
"  Voyages  and  Travels  to  India,  Cey- 
lon, the  Bed  Sea,  Abyssinia,  and  Egypt* 
in  the  veArs  1802-6."  This  worfc 
was  much  read  at  the  time,  and  is  still 
referred  to  as  a  book  of  authority.  ^ 

We  have  given  a  full  biographical 
memoir  of  Ttbone  Power  in  earlier 
numbers  of  this  Magazine  ;  it  is  there- 
fore unnecessary  here  to  repeat  what 
has  been  already  written.  We  haTO 
onlpr  to  name  the  dramatic  productiona 
which  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  the  pre- 
sent list.  They  are  five  in  number-. 
yiz.pThe  Married  Lovers,  St,  Patrick's 
Eve,  How  to  Pay  the  Rent,  0*Flancu 
gan  aTid  the  Fairies,*  and  Paddy 
Carey,  These  were  all  written  to  in- 
crease his  own  stock  of  characters  in  the 
line  to  which  he  had  legitimately  suc- 
ceeded, and  are  to  be  estimated  rather 
as  well  constructed,  and  efiective  for 
acting  purposes,  than  as  aspiring  to 
any  ambitious  pretension  in  a  literanr 
view.  The  three  first  are  printecL 
The  correct  manuscripts  of  the  two 
last  were  lost  with  the  owner  in  the  ill- 
starred  President.  Married  Lovers 
was  the  least  successful.  When  pro- 
duced in  Dublin,  in  the  summer  of 
1831,  it  was  coldly  welcomed;  but 
as  usual,  when  the  curtain  fell^ 
Power  was  called  for,  to  receive  the 
gratulations  of  the  audience,  more  in 
his  character  of  actor  than  author.  As 
he  retired  bowing,  under  a  volley  of 
applause,  a  friendly  wag  in  the  gallery 
called  out  confidentially,  in  an  audible 
whisper,  "  Power,  don't  take  that  for 
your  benefit  1"  St,  Patrich's  Foe,  as 
an  historical  drama,  possesses  more 
than  ordinary  interest. 

While  reverting  to  Power,  we  are 
reminded  of  the  Irish  Tutor,  so  inimi- 
tably acted  by  him,  and  of  the  Groves 
of  Blarney,  with  which  he  inseparably 
associated  Lord  Glenoall's  amusing 
farce.  Few  modern  pieces  of  this 
class  have  enjoyed  such  enduring  popu- 
larity, which  is  likely  to  contmue  as 
long  as  the  stage  possesses  any  actor 
capable  of  representing  the  peculiari- 
ties  of  Irish  characler  with  reasonable 


*  Originally  dramatised,  under  the  title  of  Shawn  Long  and  the  Fairtet^  from  a  tale  in  a 
periodical,  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Kertland,  a  well-known  and  active  citizen  of  Dublin,  who, 
although  Dot  bom  in  Ireland,  had  become  naturalised  by  loDg  residence.  He  alao  wrote  an 
operatic  romance,  called  The  Maid  of  Snowdon  (music  by  F.  W.  Southwell),  which  was 
produced,  with  tolerable  success,  at  the  Theatre  Boyal,  Hawkins'-street,  Dublin,  on  the  5th 
of  January,  1888. 
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excellence.  The  Irish  Tutor,  which 
ctme  out  at  Covent  Garden  on  the 
SdthNoTember,  1822,  was  acted  above 
thhly  times  daring  that  season^  the 
original  representatiye  being  Charles 
Connor,  who  had  a  rich  conception, 
and  an  easy  rein  of  natural  humour, 
bat  he  was  ungifled  with  the  power  of 
nnging,  and  the  deficiency  interfered 
modi  wiUi  his  professed  walk.  The  farce 
liad  been  given  hy  the  author  to  Abbott, 
iHien  he  was  joint  manager  with  Far. 
ley,  at  Cheltenham,  and  was  first  acted 
at  that  idle  resort  of  fashion  and  vale- 
tudinarianism. The  subject  (as  nine- 
teen oat  of  twenty  in  the  modern  list 
are)  is  firom  the  French ;  but  the  cha- 
ncter  of  Dr.  OToole  is,  of  course, 
a  new  and  a  very  happy  creation.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  same  season 
(1822-8),  Lord  Glengall  produced  a 
second  force  at  Covent  Garden,  en- 
titled CeiU.  per  Cent,  or  the  Mas- 
ouerade,  but  the  success  was  very  in- 
rerior  to  that  which  attended  the  first. 
It  was  felt  to  be  too  long,  and  the 
Irishman,  Dr.  O'Rafierty  (again  play- 
ed by  Connor),  was  not  made  suffi- 
ciently prominent.  In  the  year  follow- 
ing, W.  Abbott,  then  manager  of  the 
Dublin  Theatre,  endeavoured  to  revive 
Cent,  per  Cent,  in  the  Irish  metropolis, 
bnt  it  was  scarcely  tolerated,  and  not 
repeated  a  second  time.  In  1 829,  Lord 
Glengall  brought  out,  at  Drory.lane, 
a  comedy  in  five  acts,  called  FoUies  of 
Fhshion,  which  had  a  run  of  eleven 
nights.  The  plot  is  slight,  bnt  the 
diaracters  are  well  contrasted,  and  the 
dialogue  flows  agreeably.  Without 
soaring  into  wit,  it  seldom  descends  to 
insipidity.  The  three  pieces  of  the 
noble  earl  arc  printed,  and  form  a  re- 
spectable volume  on  the  shelves  of  a 
wamatic  collection. 

The  Earl  of  LANEsnoaouoH  (when 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Butler  Danvers)  wrote 
two  dramas,  Susy  Peter,  a  comic  in- 
terlude, and  The  JBohemian,  or  Ameru 
ea  in  1776,  a  play,  in  five  acts.  They 
were  acted  in  bublin,  the  first  in 
1826,  the  second  in  1833,  and  were 
extremely  well  received.  Both  were 
pnresents  fix>m  the  author  to  the  respec- 
tive managers,  Mr.  W.  Abbott  and 
Mr.  Calcraft — an  act  of  literary  dis- 
interestedness  on  the  part  of  amateur 
antbors  much  to  be  commended,  and 
worthy  of  more  general  imitation  than 
it  has  yet  receiv^. 

On  the  2drd  of  November,  1831,  a 
^wy  remariutble  play  was  produoed  in 


the  Dublin  theatre,  under  the  title  of 
The  Warden  of  Galway,  The  au- 
thor's name  was  not  at  first  announced, 
but  he  was  known  to  be  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Groves.  The  subject  is  histori- 
cal, and  to  be  found  at  full  length,  and 
authentically  related,  in  Hardiman*s  his- 
tory, but  has  been  frightfully  travestied 
by  Prince  Puckler  Muskau,  in  his  le- 
gend of  travels.  The  event  on  which  the 
tragedy  is  built  occurred  in  the  year 
1493,  and  the  house  is  still  standing 
(decorated  with  a  skull  and  cross- 
bones)  from  the  window  of  which  the 
culprit  is  said  to  have  been  suspended. 
That  a  father,  at  the  inexorable  de- 
mand of  justice,  should  sentence  his 
only  son  to  death,  and  actually  execute 
him  with  his  own  hands,  is  an  instance 
of  public  duty  superseding  natural  af- 
fection, which  casts  the  patnotic  stoic- 
ism of  the  elder  Brutus  completely  int^ 
the  shade.  The  subject  is  eminently 
suited  for  a  tragedy ;  but  many  good 
judges  thought  that  the  catastrophe, 
although  softened  on  the  stage,  would 
be  found  to  exceed  '*  salutary  terror," 
and  to  verge  on  the  repulsive  extreme 
which  Horace  so  emphatically  de- 
nounces in  the  supper  of  Thyestes, 
and  the  murder  of  her  children  by 
Medea.  The  result  far  surpassed  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  ma- 
nager and  author.  No  play  was  ever 
more  rapturouslv  received,  or  more 
unanimously  applauded.  It  filled  the 
theatre  for  sixteen  repetitions;  and 
although  supported  by  the  stock  com- 
pany alone,  producea  a  much  larger 
receipt  to  the  treasury  than  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  many  leading  "  stars," 
who  exhibited  their  radiance  on  the  in- 
tervening nights.  The  fourth  repre- 
sentation was  for  the  benefit  of  the  au- 
thor, under  the  immediate  patronage  of 
Daniel  O'Connell,  then  in  the  full  tide 
of  his  power  and  popularity.  The  re- 
ceipts exceeded  £400,  and  at  least  £60 
was  excluded  from  want  of  room. 
During  a  long  series  of  years  The  War^ 
den  of  Oalway  continued  to  be  acted 
occasionally  in  Dublin,  and  has  been 
repeated  altogether  above  fifty  times. 
It  has  never  been  printed;  and  a 
short  synopsis  of  the  plot  and  inci- 
dents, closely  followed  from  history 
in  all  leading  points,  may  not  be  un- 
acceptable to  many  of  our  readers 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  trage- 
dy, which  is  not  likely  to  be  revived 
with  tibe  chang^  of  theatrical  dynas- 
ties and  generations. 
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(Jalwfty  was,  %%  a  (somparatively  e^nw 
ly  period,  a  great  ^repat  for  for^iM 
inerci^antQ  tra(Uug  to  tbe  lBriti«l|  lih 
lands.*  These  were,  for  ^he  piosit 
part.  Spaniards,  who,  in  th^  gileentt^ 
eentury,  engrosaed  much  of  the  coipi; 
merce  of  western  Europe.  Their 
piety  induced  them  to  obt^n  the  a^ 
pointment  of  a  spiritual  head  of  then? 
owPf  to  l^e  cbosei)  by  the  sufiri^e^ 
lay  and  clerical  of  toirteen  famiUes^ 
called  '*  the  Tribes  ;'  all  of  which  ar^ 
still  exUnti  in  lineal  succession,  except 
the  Pe  Fonts,  who  ar^  only  represented 
in  thp  femsde  line  by  the  present  Sir 
William  de  Bathe.  Sometimes  it  hsa 
happened  that  the  Warden  was  also 
Jdayor.  The  author  of  the  tra- 
gedy unites  tl^e  civil  and  spiritqul  titles* 
poji  wishing,  as  we  may  suppose,  to 
introduce  into  so  deeply  serious  a  play 
the  comic  title  of  the  chief  of  the  piu- 
nicipality,  which  is  usually  mixed  up. 
upon  the  stagCi^  with  all  that  b  absurq 
and  ludicrous  in  society,  to  such  ^ 
extent  that  the  appellation  has  be- 
come syqonyn^ous  with  heayy  and  un- 
intellectual  mediocrity.  ChurchhiU 
can  find  nothing  more  detractive  to 
say  of  one  o^  the  victims  of  his  satire) 
than  that 

**  ftndenl  dnlliuM  suurk*4  Um  for  a  imyor  {** 

and  Shakspeare  makes  the  chief  ma- 

§istrate  of  Iiondon  exclaim,  in  Henry 
le  Sixth,  when  roused  from  his  after«r 
noon  nap  to  keep  the  peace  betweeii 
Duke  Uumphrey  and  Cardinal  Qeaiu 
fort  :— 

**Qood  Ood !  th^t  nobiM  dionld  mch  itomachs  bear  ^ 
I  myielf  tsht  not  once  In  forty  jear." 

One  of  the  irihos  of  Galwav  waSt 
and  la  still,  the  family  of  I^ynch.  In 
M93,  Waiter  Lynch  became  mayor, 
and  ac4'onim«r  to  the  dramatist,  \Var- 
d«Eiof  Ga^lwny  I  but  in  this  associatioa 
of  authority  fact  givog  way  to  fiction. 
The  eon  and  onlj  L^bild  of  this  Walter, 
Riodedt^k  Lynch i  ami  a  pephew,  named 
Ttlasij^uez,  had  proceeded  to  Spain^ 
mm^  time  before,  on  a  visit  to  the  fa- 
ther of  the  Utter,  ftnd  partly  to  trans? 
act  with  him  ^me  iiapbrtan^  mercan- 
tile buiint'i^s.  VVhi&  abroad,  Ho- 
d trick  fell  into  the  vices  of  the  no- 
bUity  of  Ciisitili^  He  gamec],  lost, 
and  spent  t^iat  portion  of  his  father's 


f)rtw[ie  whj^i  Iia4  he^  entrusted  fa 
is  car^.  At  length  tb^  period  for  hiii 
return  arrived,  an^i  accompaQie4  h^ 
)4s  ardent  friend  and  9ou«m,  Velj|%, 
que«,  he  sailed  |br  hoioa,  Preytoii|i 
tp  t^heir  departure,  (^oweyer,  tbQ  twQ 
ypqng  ^le^^a4  entered  into  a  i^ytuai 
cqmpact  bjr  wf^ich  thq  sur^ivprt  ii^ 
case  an  feci4ent  or  fatahty  8hout4  he^ 
fal  either*  wss  to  become  the  (leir  mud 
executpr  of  the  other^  Inuring  the! 
voyagCi  Boderid^  brooding  Qvejr  bis 
misfortunesi  the  self-squgnt  ruin  q| 
his  inheritance,  and  the  dread  of  cer- 
tain discov^y,  gre^  melancholy  ^^ 
abstnustec)  as  the  yesael  pcared  thelriah 
coast.  One  [)lacid  night,  wl^en  withiq 
a  few  days*  sail  of  Gsl^ay,  while  Ve-, 
lasque?!  was  aitting  oq  the  poop^ 
«  ga^g,*'  as  the  author  eloqiieatljp 
and  poetically  paints  the  scenei  *i  In, 
silent  transport  on  i\xe  bright  theaUn^ 
of  mooq,  or  stars,  t^d  sea,'  Bod^ric% 
took  the  helm  froni  the  pilots  wliom  1m 
ordered  below*  The  only  persons  on 
deck  were  the  two  youths  and  a  sec^ 
vant  of  Rocjerick,  named  Connor,  whq 
lay  nnobserved  uppn  a  sail  toward  tde 
forecastle;  wbent  on  a  sudden^  ^^o^ 
derick-^"  no  notice  given*  no  word  exZ 
changed  " — darted  upon  the  nsuspect^ 
ing  Velasquez  and  plunged  him  in  thi^ 
deep.  The  only  mortal  witness  ta 
this  foul  deed  was  Connqr*  On  reach- 
ing Galwav^  the  first  person  Connor 
met  after  nis  wife,  Evelyn^  was  fal- 
ter Lvnch,  with  the  city  officers,  makin|[ 
proclamation  of  the  installation  of  the 
new  Warden  and  Mayor*  ^he  terms 
of  thcf  proclaniatioi),  wliicl^  decreed 
the  punishment  of  any  crime  npoq 
those  who  concealed  the  guilty,  pro- 
duced a  terrible  impression  upon  the 
servant's  mindt  a^d  he  revealed  to  fa- 
ther Dominic,  a  monk,  in  the  presence 
of  his  oifn  wife,  the  horrible  secret  The 
monk  narrated  the  confession  thna 
openly  maae  to  the  Warden,  who  had 
but  a  little  before  arranged  tp  marry 
his  returned  son  tq  his  )ong  betrotbe4 
kinswoman,  and  Walter'9  wardf  Anaa^ 
tasia,  on  that  very  day.  The  father, 
subduins  his  natural  feelings,  and  con- 
ouering  nis  paternal  agopy,  rpsolyed  to 
discharge  h)s  painful  dutv  as  euardiaa 
of  the  hud,  |Ie  accused  Roderick  of 
the  crime,  and  when  the  delinquent 
fenced,  an4  declaimed  inqignantlyi  lur 


*  Many  axis|ing  vf^dgas  \%  thk  int^caiaog  tqwn  attfft  ttS  a«t^1%  UA  fof9fi^  ^' 
portonoe. 
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8l^  of  meeting  tbe  chme  vith  a 
prompt  and  aimple  denial  his  strong 
and  clear  mind  became  at  pnoe  im. 
pressed  with  a  conviction  of  \^\s  guilt. 
The  [>assagp  js  clqaoly  and  powerfully 
put  withoiit  amplification.  j[*he  monk, 
shaken  by  the  passionate  eloquence  of 
Boderickf  exclaims^  as  the  suspected 
criminal  leaves  them-^ 

**  He  moat  be  innoceat  1 
WuUw  Lfnck   I  hope  m. 
Ihf^mie,  Hopel 

Do  you  then  doobt  f 
W^ilw  L^nck.  lie  hae  laid  mneh  t 

But  he  hAf  not  denied  it. 
Doettmc.  How !  Did  he  not 
Call  upon  HeaTcn  ? 
Wattrr  Lynch,  Bat  he  did  not  f^rr-Vo  I** 

The  Warden^  then,  in  due  course  of 
law,  delivers  up  his  son  to  justice. 
At  the  trial,  the  monk  is  unable  to  ap- 
pear firom  sudden  illness ;  and  Connor^ 
tortured  into  madness  by  the  impend- 
ing fate  of  his  master,  becomes  inco- 
herent, and  unable  to  substantiate  the 
charge.  Roderick  confidently,  and 
with  an  air  of  injured  innocence,  de- 
mands his  release.  The  Warden^  re- 
solved  upon  elucidating  the  fact,  sud- 
denly  rises  firom  the  judgment-seat,  and 
announces  the  approach  of  Velasquez 
—  whether  in  spirit  or  in  the  nesh 
does  not  predsely  appear.  Roderick, 
consdence-stricken,  and  appalled  b^ 
superstitious  terror,  acknowledges  his 
gmlt,  and  is  condemned  and  sentenced 
to  be  hanged,  by  his  father.  This  is 
the  dangerous  point  of  the  play,  for 
the  author  has  used  the  existing  formu- 
la of  the  law,  in  similar  cases,  to  the 
very  letter.  Yet  the  most  turbulent 
and  excitable  gallery  in  the  world 
was  awed  into  a  silence  so  profound, 
that  a  pin  might  be  heard  to  drop,  and 
as  the  act-curtain  descended,  a  long, 
drawn  respiration  of  relief  became  audi- 
ble throughout  tht-  hou =e.  TLim  ffect  of 
that  scene  on  the  tinjt  night  will  long 
he  remembered  by  thoat  who  were 
presenty  and  concerned  in  it.  Of  the 
actors  who  sustained  the  principal  cha- 
racters, none  reixKiin  but  he  who  now 
pens  this  passing  record. 

The  tnal  terminates  the  third  act  of 
^  play.  In  the  9oncluding  portion^ 
the  son  appeals  in  vain  to  his  father's 
natun^l  feeling  and  extinct  afiections. 
In  vain  does  ti^e  lovely  Anastasia  plead 
for  a  commutation  of  the  sentence.  To 
no  porpose  do  the  citizens  rise  in  tu- 
fflult  and  prevent  the  public  execution. 
By  the  stem  Warden's  command,  Ror 
derick  is  conveyed  by  a  strong  guard 


to  the  castle,  and  hanged  from  a  win- 
dow in  his  father's  drawing-room, 
Thus  does  a  magistrate  of  Galway,  to- 
wards the  epd  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
revive  the  severity  and  unbending  re- 
solve to  vindicate  the  outraged  laws, 
which  have  immortalized  the  first  Ro- 
man consul  five  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  The  dramatist  haa 
introduced  ^  poetic  termination  to  hi§ 
tragedy,  which,  without  weakening  the 
solemnity,  adds  mHterially  to  the  inte- 
rest. It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
languaffe  of  the  play  throughout  is 
natural  i^nd  expressive,  rising  occa- 
sionally into  harmonious  versification 
and  poetical  imagery,  while  the  con- 
struction is  simple,  powerful,  and  in- 
telligible. The  characters  are  well 
sustained,  although,  in  the  Warden, 
the  principle  oijiatjmiitia,  mat  calumg 
is,  perhaps,  too  strongly  illustrated. 
But  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  iq 
strictly  historical,  and  not  invented. 

The  Warden  of  Galway  has  been 
twice  attempted  in  Iiondon^  without 
success,  but  on  neither  occasion  under 
auspicious  circumstances.  First  at  the 
Victoria  Theatre,  then  the  Cobourg,  in 
1832,  and  more  recently  during  the 
last  season  of  Mr.  W.  Farren's  ma- 
nagement at  the  Olympic.  I  am  still 
of  opinion  that,  twenty  years  ago,  at 
either  Drury-lane  or  Coven t  Garden, 
the  play,  well  acted,  would  have  made 
a  hit,  although,  as  a  matter  of  course^ 
local  influences  gave  it  a  peculiar  at- 
traction with  an  Irish  audience.  But 
the  fiflh  of  a  century  is  more  time  than 
enqiigh  to  revolutionise  taste  in  mat- 
ters of  greater  importance  than  thea- 
trical recreation. 

In  1832,  the  year  following  the  suc- 
cess of  The  Warden  of  Oaaoay,  Mr. 
Groves  produced  another  tragedy  in 
Dublin,  entitled,  AlompraWj  or  the 
Hunter  ofBnrmah.  Here  again  he  had 
recourse  to  history,  but  to  a  countrv 
and  people  less  familiar  than  the  chroni- 
cles and  citizens  of  Galway.  The  in- 
cidents he  selected  for  his  second  play 
occurred  in  the  ^val  kingdoms  of  Ba- 
ffOQ  a^d  Burmah,  about  the  middle  of 
toe  last  century.  Alompraw  was  only 
acted  four  times,  and  has  never  been 
revived.  The  author  subsequently 
wrote  two  melodramatic  pieces,  one 
on  the  subject  of  the  Killarney  prince, 
0*Danogkue  of  the  Lakes,  the  other 
on  the  legend  of  The  Donagh ;  also, 
a  third  historical  tragedy,  embodying 
the  adventures  and  fate  of  Lord  Tho- 
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mas  Fitzgerald,  commonly  called  Silk^ 
en  Thomas,  son  of  Gerald,  the  great 
Earl  of  Kildare,  who  was  Lord  Depatv 
of  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VlII. 
None  of  these  three  dramas  have  ever 
been  acted. 

Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee,  the  late 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  who 
died  on  the  9th  of  August,  1650,  was 
bom  in  Dublin  in  1769,  a  year  memo- 
rable for  the  birth  of  many  distin- 
giished  men.  The  friend  of  Edmund 
urke,  and  the  protegS  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  we  have  no  occasion  here  to 
descant  on  his  celebrity  as  a  portrait 
painter,  his  pretensions  as  a  poet, 
which  were  admitted  by  Lord  Byron,* 
while  mercilessly  lashing  nearly  all  his 
contemporaries ;  or  his  eloquence  as 
an  orator,  as  demonstrated  in  his  an- 
nual discourses  from  the  presidential 
chair.  We  have  to  speak  more  imme- 
diately of  the  tragedy  o£Alasco,  which 
establishes  his  title  to  admission  in 
the  band  of  Irish  dramatists.  From 
the  peculiar  circumstances  connected 
with  It,  the  play  is  entitled  to  a  special 
notice.  Alasco  was  offered,  and  ac- 
cepted at  Covent  Grarden,  in  1823, 
when  the  author  was  in  his  fifty-fourth 
year  —  rather  a  late  period  of  life  to 

.  commence  a  courtship  of  the  dramatic 
muse — and  the  treatment  which  the 
votary  received  did  not  encourage  hira 
to  repeat  his  addresses.  The  pnncipal 
character  was  intended  for  Mr.  C. 
Kemble.  The  plot  mav  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  follows.  The  scene  lies  in 
Poland.   The  principal  characters  are, 

.  Alasco,  a  young  Folish  nobleman ; 
Colonel  Walsingham,  an  Englishman, 
in  the  Prussian  service ;  Baron  Hohen- 
dahl,  Governor  of  a  Polish  province  j 
Conrad,  foster-brother  and  friend  of 
Alasco  ;  Jerome,  the  Prior  of  an  Ab- 
bey ;  and  Amantha,  Walsingham's 
daughter.  The  plav  is  written  in 
blank  verse.  Colonel  Walsingham  is 
an  ultra-loyalist.  He  had  brought  up 
Alasco  as  his  son,  and  anxiously  de- 
sired to  have  him  united  to  Amantha  ; 
but  at  the  opening  of  the  play  he 
strongly  suspects  that  Alasco  wavers  in 
his  loyalty,  and  wishes  his  daughter 
to  espouse  HohendabL  Alasco  avow« 
that  ne  is  privately  married  to  Aman- 
tha.     Hohendahl  employs  assassins  to 


murder  Walsingham,    whose   life    is 
saved  by  Alasco.    A  plan  for  an  in- 
surrection  has  been    formed,    wbi<^ 
Alasco  had  at  first  discouraged,  bnt 
when  he  finds  that  his  countrymen  are 
determined  to  take  np  arms,  in  the 
hope  of  recovering  their  liberty,   he 
thinks  it  his  duty  to  place  himself  at 
their  head.     The  insurgents  take  the 
arsenal,   and  prepare  to  assault  the 
castle.     Hohendahl  is  a  man  of  too 
much  courase  to  shelter  himself  within 
the  walls.     He  marches  out  to  attack 
the  armed  peasantry,  whom  he  looks 
on  with  contempt,   is  defeated,   and 
killed.    Walsingham  arrives  with  re-> 
inforcements,  and  the  insurgents  are 
subdued.    Alasco  is  taken  prisoner, 
and  condemned  to    the    scaffold,  in 
spite  of  the  entre&i.ies  of  Walsingham. 
Amantha  stabs  herself.     Walsingham 
enters,  with  pardon  from  the  king  for 
Alasco,  and  amnesty  for  all.     Aman- 
tha joins  the  hands  of  her  father  and 
her  husband,  and  dies.     Walsingham 
is  borne  ofi*.     Alasco  kills  himself  and 
falls  on  the  bod^  of  Amantha. 

There  is  ment  of  a  superior  order, 
both  in  the  construction  and  writing  of 
this  play,  but  there  is  at  the  same  time 
much  ground  for  objection  to  those 
who  judge  the  drama  b)r  apostolic 
principles.  The  double  suicide  is  not 
to  be  justified  on  christian  grounds, 
neither  do  the  laws  of  tragedy  render 
it  indispensable.  The  catastrophe 
might  have  been  reversed,  and  the 
end  wound  up  happily,  without  dimi. 
Dishing  the  interest  or  destroying  the 
eflcct.  The  burning  thirst  for  stage- 
murder,  with  which  Voltaire  has  so 
justly  reproached  English  taste,  has 
considerably  cooled  down  since  he 
wrote,  and  morS'fhan  ever  within  the 
last  twenty  years. 

When  Alasco  was  presented  in  due 
form  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  ofiice, 
George  Colman  had  lately  been  ap- 
pointed licenser,  and  having  become 
tenderly  sensitive  on  points  of  religion 
and  political  discipline,  he  objected  to 
all  insertions  of  the  name  of  the  Deity ; 
and  ordered  the  excision  of  about 
ninety  lines,  which  bore  too  strongly 
upon  fervent  aspirations  after  liberty, 
together  with  the  usual  anathemas 
against  tyrants,  with  their  abettors. 


*^  And  here  let  Shee  and  Genius  take  a  place, 
Whose  pen  and  pencil  yield  an  eqnal  grace." 

.^See  Emolebh  Babds  amd  Scotch  Bbvixwsbs. 
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satellitesy  and  execationers.  It  is  for. 
tunate  that  the  worthy  author  ofBrocui 
Grins  was  not  in  place  when  Knowles's 
Vtrgimus  and  William  Tell  were  of- 
fered, or  we  should  have  lost  or  suf- 
fered the  mutilation  of  two  of  our  no- 
blest modem  dramas.  Shee>  under 
indignant  feelings,  but  in  temperate 
and  respectful  terms,  remonstrated 
with  the  JDuke  of  Montrose  (then  Lord 
Chamberlain),  hy  letter,  on  the  deci- 
sion of  bis  deput;^,  saying  that  the 
omissions  he  required  would  render 
the  work  as  inconsistent  in  sense  as 
ridiculous  in  representation.  He  con- 
eluded  hy  asking  his  Grace  to  read  the 
phiy,  and  judge  for  himself.  His 
Graoe,  as  xnight  be  expected,  declined 
the  invitation,  supported  his  official, 
and  replied  as  follows :— . 

**Qncrenor-t4iuTe,  IdUi  Feb.,  1884. 

"Sir, — ^Thinking  Mr.  Colman  a  very 
anflideDt  judge  of  his  duty,  and  as  I  agree 
in  his  conclusion  (from  the  account  he  has 
given  me  of  the  tragedy  caUed  Alaseo),  I  do 
ooDclnde  that,  at  tUs  time,  withont  consider- 
able omissiona,  the  tragedy  should  not  be 
acted ;  and  whilst  I  am  persuaded  that  your 
intentions  are  upright,  I  conceiye  that  it  is 
predsely  for  this  reason  (though  it  may  not 
strilce  authors),  that  it  has  been  the  wisdom 
of  th«  Legislatnre  to  have  an  examiner  ap- 
pobted,  and  power  given  to  the  Chamberlain 
of  the  household  to  judge  whether  certain 
plays  should  be  acted  at  all,  or  not  acted  at 
particular  times.  I  do  not  mean  to  enter 
ioio  an  argument  with  you,  sir,  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  ttiink  that  your  letter,  conceived 
in  polite  terms  to  me,  calls  upon  me  to  re- 
tora  an  answer,  showing  that  your  tragedy 
ha  been  well  considered. — I  remain,  sir, 
with  esteem,  your  obedient  servant, 

"MoaraoBB. 

**  Mutiit  Ajrcher  Sbee,  Eiq.,  Ac** 

In  1824,  Shee  published  his  play, 
**  as  excluded  from  the  stage  hy  the  au- 
thority of  the  Lord  Cham^lain."  In 
this  he  strained  the  &ct  a  little,  for 
Alasco  might  srill  have  been  perform- 
ed, and  very  probably  would  have  suc- 
ceeded, minus  the  proscribed  passages ; 
but  the  author  acted  with  more  spirit 
than  prudence,  and  withdrew  it  alto- 
gether, rather  than  submit  to  what  he 
considered  an  arbitrary  exercise  of 
power.  We  subjoin  two  or  three  sam- 
ples of  the  condemned  speeches  (print- 
ed by  the  author  in  Italics),  that  our 
leaders  may  form  their  own  judgment 
u  to  their  value  and  tendency : — 

**  WlMk  IttUc  ikm  tiM  piklriot  tword  reqalm. 
Ov  ana  aMj  boMi,  In  mldnlfht  Tig iU  Khool'd  i 
VOL.   ZLVII...NO.    CCLXXVU. 


ThoM  deeper  teetki,  veil  eontriv'd  to  work 
The  mere  machine  of  mercenary  war, 
We  thall  not  need,  whoee  hearts  are  in  the  fVay-* 
Who  for  oonelTes,  onr  homei,  our  conntry  fli^t. 
And  ftel  in  every  blow  we  strike  for  freedom.** 


*  All  who  dare  dlepute  the  claims  of  pride, 
Or  queetioD  the  high  prlyilege  of  oppression/ 


*'  Some  •land'rous  tool  of  State- 
Some  tannting,  dull,  unmanner*d  deputy — 
Some  district  despot,  prompt  to  play  the  Tarqola, 
And  make  his  power  the  pander  to  his  lost.** 


**  To  brook dishoBoar  ftom  aknave  In  place/ 


**Ko,no!  whate*er  the  eolonr  of  hie  creed, 
Hie  man  of  hooonr'a  orthodox.** 


'*  *TIa  not  rebellion  to  resist  oppreMlon— 
*Tis  Tlrtoe  to  avenge  onr  country's  wrongs, 
And  self-deitace  to  strike  at  an  usorper.** 


ti  01^  fyu  or  feeling  sway*d  agiUnst  redress 
Of  public  wrong,  man  never  had  been  ftee  i 
The  thrones  of  tyrants  had  been  flz'd  as  fate, 
And  slavery  sealed  the  universal  doottu** 


If  such  passages  as  these,  uttered  in 
a  play  by  Poles  striking  for  emancipa- 
tion from  the  most  brutish  tyranny 
that  ever  enthralled  a  nation,  are  to 
be  considered  inflammatory,  revolution- 
ary, or  dangerous,  when  spoken  to  a 
public  audience  in  Englana  —  alas  for 
the  government  and  people  of  our  fair  «• 
country  1  The  thin-skinned  licenser 
imagined  a  train  of  gunpowder  where 
none  existed.  As  Lord  Grizzle  says 
of  Tom  Thumb,  "  he  made  the  giants 
first,  and  then  he  killed  them,"  and 
lays  himself  fairly  open  to  the  retort, 
*'qui  capit,  iUefacit"  Had  the  office 
existed  in  the  days  of  good  Queen  Anne 
of  glorious  memory,  and  Colman  been 
the  incumbent,  Cato  would  surely  have 
been  interdicted,  and  Booth  would 
never  have  received  the  often- comme- 
morated purse  of  fifty  guineas  from 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  "for  so  abl^  de- 
fending the  cause  of  liberty  agamst  a 
perpetual  dictator." 

Shee's  preface,  which  accompanies 
Alasco,  extends  to  fifly.six  pages,  and 
is  unnecessarily  amplified.  He  defends 
himself  boldly  and  eloquently,  and  re- 
torts with  sharp  words,  but  at  too 
great  length,  on  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
and  his  deputy.  Neither  was  there 
any  occasion  to  step  out  of  his  way, 
and  to  assert  broadly  and  unjustly  that 
Brooke's  Oustavus  Vasa  was  made  the 
vehicle  of  a  pointed  satire  on  kings  and 
priests  in  ^neral;  and  that  Thomp- 
son's Edvoard  and  Eleonora  was  equol- 

uigiiizea  oy  v_iv_/vj''i  iC 
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ly  intended  as  an  instrument  of  factious 
hostility  against  the  court  and  the 
ministry  of  the  day.  He  here  assumes 
the  office  of  a  judge  with  no  better 
foundation  than  idle  gossip.  The  two 
plays  he  has  named  mrnisbed  the  two 
most  glaring  instances  of  the  arbitrary 
exercise  of  the  Licensing  Act  which  had 
preceded  his  own  case ;  but  neither  of 
them,  aooordine  to  any  reasonable  de- 
ductions, had  in  view  the  object  im- 
puted. Even  the  lo^al  and  conscien. 
tious  Johnson^  In  his  *'  Lives  of  the 
Poets,'*  when  alluding  to  the  official 
treatment  of  these  two  productions,  ob- 
serves that  it  is  difficult  to  discover  on 
what  grounds  they  were  suppressed. 
Johnson,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
an  intense  horror  of  republicanism,  and 
the  spread  of  democratic  principles. 

Fredebic   Epwabp    Jones,    well 
known  and  remembered  in  Dublin  as 


having  been  for  many  yean  patentee 
of  the  Crow-street  theatre,  is  entitled 
to  a  passing  mention  in  this  lecord,  bm 
author  of  TAtf  Duke  ofBwrgvndg,  a 
tragi-oomic  play ;  and  Tom  Jones,  a 
comedy,  adapted  from  Fielding's  cele- 
brated novel — the  one  produced  dar- 
ing the  last  year  of  his  own  manage, 
ment,  in  1819;  the  other  at  Hawkina*- 
street,  in  1826,  under  Mr.  W.  Abbott. 
Neither  lived  beyond  three  nights,  and 
have  never  been  revived.  The  first 
was  acted  because  the  author,  then  jui 
absolute  monarch,  willed  it;  the  se- 
cond, because  he  wanted  a  benefit,  and 
his  successor  felt  happy  to  obli^  hioL. 
The  first  was  the  most  ambitious,  as 
being  original,  but  it  was  at  the  tanoe 
time  obscure;  while  the  story  of  the 
second,  as  more  familiar,  enioyed  the 
advantage  of  being  generally  intelli- 
gible. 

J.  W.  0. 


LOTS  Uf  CtmL*PAPER8  ;   ▲  TAUi-— PABT  Z. 


There  is  an  old  fable— we  would  ad- 
vise none  to  look  it  up  in  JEsop,  Pil- 
pay,  or  Lafontaine — of  a  worthy  auto- 
crat of  olden  time,  who  being  blessed 
with  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind,  called 
together  the  five  hundred  sages  who 
adorned  his  realm,  and  put  to  them 
the  following  poser— 

"  If  man  DC  nought  but  a  superior 
animal,  tell  me,  most  learned  philo- 
sophers, in  what  particular  he  differs 
entirely  from  all  the  others?" 

Five  hundred  right  hands  proceeded 
to  stroke  five  hundred  long  and  hoary 
beards,  and  five  hundred  fore-fingers 
were  applied  to  the  thoughtful  vmn- 
kles  of  nve  hundred  furrowed  brows, 
and  for  a  moment  all  were  deep  in 
thought,  while  the  monarch,  delignted 
at  his  rivalship  of  the  Sphinx,  rubbed 
his  hands  in  a  fever  of  complacency. 
At  length  a  hoary  septuagenarian 
made  bold  to  answer — 

"Oh!  mighty  Brother  of  the  Sun, 
and  Father  of  all  the  Planets  1  man 
speaks." 

"  So  does  my  pet  parrot,"  replied 
the  monarch,  **  and  so  do  several  asses, 
Balaam's  and  yourself  among  the  num- 
ber.   Try  again.'* 

Then  a  pottering  old  bufi^,  with  a 
bead  as  yrbite  as  snow,  spoke  up-i» 


**  Oh  I  sire,  man  builds  houses  and 
maketh  him  divers  things." 

<<  Beavers  build  houses  and  birds 
make  nests,"  answered  the  sovereign, 
rubbing  his  hands  ferociously. 

Thereupon  an  aged  philosopher 
made  bold  to  speak — 

*'  Sire,  man  bath  reason." 

*'  And  how  knowest  thou,  sirrah  I" 
cried  the  kin^,  savagely,  '*  that  my 
pet  lap-doff,  who  whines  when  I  weep* 
and  wags  bis  tail  when  I  laugh,  has 
not  as  much  and  more  reason  than  a 
dotard  like  thee  ?" 

And  he  stamped  his  foot,  and  swore 
upon  the  bis  diamond  in  his  royal 
crown,  that  all  should  lose  their  use- 
less heads  if  they  could  not  devise  an 
answer. 

Thereat  the  fiY^  hundred  beards 
trembled  with  mortal  anxiety,  and  the 
five  hundred  brows  were  knit  in  pro- 
foundest  thought.  And  the  monarch 
stamped  his  foot,  "  one  1"  and  a  shud- 
der shook  the  infirm  forms  of  all  the 
assembly.  Another  stamp,  **twor* 
and  they  all,  with  one  accord,  fell  on 
their  knees  before  his  irate  majesty. 

«'  Spare  usl"  cried  one,  as  the  foot 
was  descending  fi)r  the  third  and  Iktal 
time.  "Spare  us,  oh«  most  intimate 
friend  of  the  divine  mooo^  and  firat- 
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eaosSn  to  all  the  gods,  and  I  will 
answer  yoor  miyestjr.  All  animals 
hot  man  are  food  for  some  stronger 
animaL  The  Idng  of  the  forest,  when 
slain  by  the  banter,  beoomes  a  dinner 
for  Torenres  and  jackals  ;  the  blood  of 
the  nnofiending  Hj  is  sacked  bj  the 
qiidel*,  and  the  dOble  horse  is  mangled 
l^  wolres.  Bat  man  -^  who  eateth 
him?" 

*'  Ko  t"  roared  ^  monar^  in  a 
voice  of  thunder ;  "  I  feed  on  the 
peopde^  and  je,  vile  sons  of  dogs,  have 
till  now  been  feeding  on  me.  More^ 
ofer,  all  men  are  food  for  worms^  to 
saf  nothing  of  ghoals,  djians,  and 
▼ampires.  Bnty  by  tira  nose  of  the 
Prophet,  I  will  tell  you  where  the  dif- 
ference lies.  It  is  this — ^thatwhed  a 
man  is  enraged  by  a  parcel  of  idiots^ 
who  call  tkemselTes  wise  men,  he  has 
their  heads  chopped  off  with  a  hatchet^ 
and  I'll  now  prove  the  case  to  you 
practieally." 

It  is  scareely  necessary  to  add,  that 
ere  ten  minates  had  ela|»ed  five  hnn* 
dred  aged  headsi  with  five  hundred 
hook  noses,  and  Hre  hundred  sweep* 
ing  white  beards,  wete  mMitly  ranged 
bttore  the  throne  of  the  appeiMed 
monanm. 

It  was  these  words  of  this  blood- 
tinrs^  old  «Booflhian"  (for  Turk, 
iHitdi  in  my  younger  days  was  the 
comprehensive  representative  of  every 
species  of  Tillany,  has  now  become  a 
term  of  the  fondest  endearment)^ 
which  were  rnnning  loose  in  my  headj 
as  I  lay  ode  spring  mondng  in  my  bed, 
at  a  hotel  in  the  Bue  de  Bivoli*  I 
was  thinking  how  troe  it  is  that  we  all 
feed  on  one  another.  I  was  gloomily 
meditating  on  helpless  orphans  and 
niteless  widows,  whose  substances 
had  been  sucked  ap  by  rascals  under 
the  wing  of  the  law  —  jackals  and 
voltores  incarnate  in  the  persons  of 
attom^s  and  solicitors ;  of  spendthrift 
lords  sauanderin^  at  Hamburg  or 
Baden  toe  sovereigns  they  had  wrunff 
from  starving  tenants  in  Kent  and 
Yorkshire ;  and— ^betng  an  author  my- 
lelf ..  of  the  villas,  and  carriages,  and 
£nnerB  revelled  in  by  grinding  Sosii, 
■ad  gained  by  the  laboor  of  other 
Bea*s  brains.  It  was  bat  a  poor  con- 
•olation  that  we  shall  all,  publishers 
•ad  authors^  k>rds  and  laboorers, 
^n4emt  and  lawyers,  be  one  day  food 
fer  those  worms^  which  make  no  dis- 
tinction ofpersons. 

It  Wat  tte  eanifiyi  at  Parii^  and  I 


had  been  leading  what  is  erroneonsly 
'yclept#  a  life  ot  gaiety.  Never  was 
anything  more  oppressively  lugubrious 
Uian  the  sight  or  the  worldliness  of  the 
world  during  that  season  in  the  good 
city,  which  they  call  le  paradU  des 
femmeSf  le  purgatoirg  des  maris  et  Ven^ 
fer  de$  vieiiiesJiUei.  My  misanthropy 
(ad  been  brought  to  a  climax  the  night 
before,  by  the  banquet  of  a  commer. 
cial  LucuUus,  and  a  soiree  of  small 
talk  and  scandal  at  Lady  Harriet 
Backbiter's.  In  short,  I  felt  as  mor. 
bid  as  Rosseau  at  the  Hermitage,  or 
Byron  on  the  Lisbon  packet,  and  aa 
disgusted  with  life,  and  suicidal  in 
feelings,  as  le  grand  Vatet,  when  the 
dinner-bell  rang  before  the  turbot  had 
arrived. 

I  looked  out  upon  the  blue  skjr. 
<<  There,  at  least,"  I  muttered,  *'ia 
beauty  without  paint ;"  and  I  thought 

of  the   Comtesse  de   B ,  in  the 

hands  of  her  maid  and  coiffeur,  I  saw 
the  green  tops  of  the  trees  in  the 
Tuileries  gardens— '' They,  at  leasts 
require  np  padding;"  and  acain  my 
thoughts  turned  to  the  old  Duke  o^ 
S  1 1  and  his  confidential  tailor.  I 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  I  would  get 
up  and  throw  myself  into  the  arms  of 
I^atore. 

I  rang  in  vain  for  my  hot  water. 
What  I  a  respectable  waiter  up  before 
eiffht —- impossible  I  I  sacrificed  my 
chin  to  my  misanthropy,  dressed  and 
strolled  out. 

Paris  has  been  described  as  often  as 
it  has  been  denounced  ;  but^  thanks 
to  excursion  -  trains  and  ofiensive  al- 
liances, every  one  begins  to  know  it 
too  well  for  scribbling  travellers  any 
longer  to  pay  their  expenses  by  de- 
scribing its  charms.  We  have  had 
Paris  at  noon,  Paris  in  the  afternoon, 
Paris  in  the  evening,  and  Paris  at 
night,  till  we  know  him  as  well  aa 
white-armed  Helen  could  have  known 
his  namesake.  But  we  have  never 
heard  of  Paris  in  the  morning,  on- 
dressed,  unshaven,  uncurled,  and  un. 
comfortable,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
no  one  has  ever  been  up  early  enough 
to  see  him  in  that  condition.  When  I 
speak  of  morning  I  mean,  of  course, 
toe  natural  morning,  which  b^ins 
with  sunrise,  for,  in  point  of  facti 
Paris  and  London  rejoice  in  many 
mombgs.  The  morning  of  those 
people  who  lounse  in  dubs  and  drive 
m  tl^  Bois-de-fioulogncw  begins  at 
mid-day^  and,  we  presom^  lasts  till 
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£x,  since  a  ''morning  call'*  is  still 
made  at  that  hour.  The  morning  of 
the  markets  begins  at  midnight,  whetiy 
as  we  don  onr  stiff  white  neckcloth  for 
some  grand  festivibr,  we  may  hear  the 
heayy  mmble  of  those  country  carts 
which  supply  the  city  tables  with  every 
luxury  of  the  garden  and  hothouse, 
from  camdias  to  cabbages.  Then, 
again,  in  the  Quartier  St.  Antoine 
morning  begins  at  fire ;  in  the  Quar. 
tier  St.  Honors,  at  ten  o'clock ;  and 
thus  the  otherwise  short-lired  Aurora 
is  ciyilised  into  two-thirds  of  the  city's 
day.  The  elderly  ^ntleman  who 
views  his  own  portrait,  taken  when 
yet  in  long-dothes,  and  smiles  at  its 
naive  sim^city,  where  now  is  the 
dignified  expression  of  a  pater  familiast 
or  the  flaxen  and  sill^  locks  on  a 
crown  that  has  now  yielded  to  the 
hyacinthan  charms  of  an  *'  invisible 
head  of  hair,"  could  not  be  more  as- 
ionished  at  the  metamorpbosb,  than 
the  idler  of  the  Champs  Elysees  at 
the  appearance  of  Paris  before  its 
morning  toilette.  The  sturdy  gens 
eTarmes,  and  the  hard-handed  work, 
man,  whistling  as  he  goes,  are  the 
only  treaders  of  a  trottoir  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  see  covered  by 
rustling  silks  or  sleek  patent-leathers. 
The  early  cart  has  not  yet  removed 
those  miscellaneous  heaps  of  refuse 
which  form  the  world  of  some  groping 
chiffonnieTt  whose  constant  dream  is 
the  discovery  of  some  lost  diamond, 
or  mislaid  bank-note,  amid  the  rub- 
bish.  The  smoke  of  a  million  hearths 
has  not  yet  leadened  the  pure  blue  of 
heaven,  nor  filled  the  air  with  that 
heavy  and  healthless  odour  which  for 
ever  stamps  the  climate  of  a  city.  The 

Siy  shops  are  still  closed,  and  all  but 
e  poor  and  the  hardworking  are  still 
slumbering  away  the  best  hours  of  the 
day.  There  is  a  melancholy  beauty 
about  this  unenjoyed  freshness,  this 
unheeded  sunshine  of  the  day's  child, 
hood,  which  is  an  excellent  cure  for 
dyspeptic  morbidness,  as  I  found  it ; 
and  morning  in  a  city  where  man's 
works  are,  and  man  himself  is  not, 
visible,  if  less  beautiful,  is  scarcely  less 
interesting,  than  da^  dawning  on  the 
Righi  or  tne  Pyramids.  For  my  part, 
I  felt  like  a  demon  set  down  in  the 
middle  of  Paradise ;  I  blushed  at  my 
own  imworthiness  of  sach  pure  enjoy, 
ment  as  a  fresh,  unladen  breeze,  and 
the  sun's  smiles  through  an  unpolluted 
atmosphere.    J,  so  b&ze,  that  cham- 


pa^e  was  but  water  to  me,  and  im- 
perial tokay  mere  small.beer— I,  whom 
the  wiles  and  smiles  of  all  the  coryphees 
at  the  sprand  opera  could  not  have 
aroused  from  insensibility— I,  in  shorty 
for  whom  nothing  on  earth  had  any 
longer  a  charm,  save,  perhaps.  Blind 
Hookey  for  ''  ponies,"  or  a  scandalous 
libel  on  one's  best  friend  —  my  spirits 
rosefrt>m  *'dull  and  murkv"  to  *^  Gut 
weather"  at  once,  and  I  walked  on 
with  a  bounding  step,  drinking  in 
the  novel  pleasure  of  animal  exhiHnu 
tion. 

Mine  was  not  the  only  step  that 
pressed  lightly  on  the  flags,  ^efora 
me  trod  a  figure  which  at  any  other 
moment  would  have  passed  unnoticed. 
All  I  saw  was  the  graceful  form  of  a 
young  woman,  covered  with  an  <Ad 
shawl  of  that  speckled  pattern  which 
answers  in  France  to  our  coarse  whit- 
tle. The  bonnet  was  of  black  straw, 
with  a  single  neat  but  not  over.fi*esh 
ribbon  paued  across  it,  and  the  whole 
costume  was  that  of  some  respectable 
workwoman.  However,  whether  it 
were  my  own  unusual  good  temper, 
or  a  certain  elegance  beneath  the 
humble  garb,  I  felt  an  anxiety  to  see 
the  features  concealed  from  me,  and 
followed  the  shawl  and  bonnet,  as  in 
my  younger  days  I  had  curiously  pur- 
sued a  cashmere  and  flounces,  onen  to 
be  disappointed  by  the  face  of  a 
negress  or  the  wrinkles  of  fifty  au- 
tumns. I  soon  perceived  that  the  in. 
cognita  was  not  unaccompanied.  A 
little  boy  of  four  years  old,  with  a 
head  of  flaxen  curls,  and  a  face  beanu 
ing  with  the  innocence  of  childhood, 
ran  on  before  her,  and,  as  she  turned 
down  another  street,  I  could  hear  a 
voice  of  ringing  music  calling  to  the 
little  truant  —  <<  Komm  her,  EarU 
Chen  1" 

She  was,  then,  a  Grerman  ;  one,  per- 
haps, of  those  many  industrious  Teu- 
tons who  undergo  a  voluntary  exile 
from  their  "  Vaterland,"  attracted  by 
by  the  higher  wages  of  a  Paris  manu. 
factory.  This  was  a  disappointment ; 
for  two  seasons  passed  at  Berlin  and 
Dresden,  and  three  summers  wasted  at 
Hamburg  and  Baden,  had  inspired  me 
with  a  sincere  aversion  to  the  heavy 
and  coarse  character  of  those  sour, 
kraut  philosophers.  Still,  the  **  blue- 
eyed  dauehtera  of  the  Rhine"  found 
favour  in  Byron's  eyes,  and  I  followed 
her  in  silence. 

She  turned  into  the   Marobe  St. 
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UoQore,  a  collection  of  dirty  sheds* 
where  fish,  flesh*  aiid  fowl  are  weighed 
out  in  unpolished  scales,  and  bargained 
for  over  greasy  stalls.  Having  stopped 
before  one  of  them,  she  commenced  a 
lively  conversation  in  good  French 
with  a  stout  market-woman*  whose 
busy  face  seemed  ^to  brighten  up  as 
she  saw  her*  as 'if  they  were  old 
iriends.  I  delayed  at  a  neighbouring 
stall*  and  feigned  a  deep  interest  in 
capons  and  sucking-pigs*  while  its 
loquacious  owner  ran  on  in  praise  of 
her  various  commodities. 

"Milord  must  surely  admire  that 
dock.  There's  not  a  finer  in  the  mar- 
ket ;  and  ducks  are  scarce  just  now. 
Ah  I  it's  those  turnips  that  monsieur 
thinks  of  buying;"  and  she  held  up 
the  bunch  to  my  unheeding  gaze. 

I  turned  a  sidelong  jzlance  to  the 
next  stalU  and*  horror  of  horrors  1  the 
black  straw  bonnet  concealed  nothing 
but  a  huge  bunch  of  curl-papers. 
Curi-papers  I  and  that  too  of  news- 
paper !  Oh  I  abomination  of  abo- 
mmationsl  Was  there  ever  such  a 
disappointment  ?  Still  my  interest  was 
not  to  be  wasted.  I  had  seen  nothing 
bat  the  curl-papers*  but  there  might 
be  beauty  bevond,  and  the  literary 
papUhtea  might  contain  raven  locks* 
which  at  another  hour  would  be  radiant 
with  some  substitute  for  Macassar, 

A  krge  bunch  of  carrots  lay  a  httlo 
o&  (me  side.  Over  these  I  bent  with 
the  air  of  a  connoisseur*  and  waited 
till  the  curl-papers  turned.  They  did 
80  at  hst.  Oh  1  Venus  de  Medici* 
Diane  de  Poictiers*  Mary  Queen  of 
Soots*  and  Eugenie*  Empress  of  our 
noble  Allies!  ^e  sovereigns  of  beautv, 
hide  your  dinunished  he^.  The  lady 
of  the  curi-popers  outdoes  you  all.  It 
was  not  the  features— for  they  were 
neither  fine  nor  of  Grecian  regularity ; 
it  was  not  any  one  portion  of  that  face 
which  lent  it  such  a  sweet  beauty.  It 
wis  the  fairness,  the  freshness*  the 
■oftness  of  the  whole.  The  complex, 
ion  was  bright  and  clear  as  a  summer 
nuudawn;  the  hair  (as  much  as  the 
onl-papers  hid  not)  was  of  that  golden 
tint  which  we  give  to  angels ;  the  eyes* 
iBocking  heaven  in  their  blueness*  had 
that  hap|)y  glow  which  makes  us  smile 
in  aibration ;  and  the  mouth*  red  and 
poating  as  it  was*  had  yet  such  charac- 
ter, iuch  glad  sweetness*  that  none 
could  look  on  it  without  loving.  No 
bonder  the  little  urchin  laugh^  with 
^wy  joy  when  he  looked  up  in  that 


lovely  face.  Yet  she  could  not  be  the 
mother  of  that  child.  She  was  a  mere 
girl*  with  all  the  simple  innocence  of 
nineteen  upon  her  iace.  Oh  1  she 
could  not*  she  must  not  be  married. 
Why  did  I  ever  believe  in  the  rouged 
beauty  of  the  Marquise  de  Bonnoucbe* 
or  the  jewelled  charms  of  Ladv  Flo- 
rence Faithless?  Why  was  I  bom 
the  heir  to  four  thousand  a-year*  unen- 
cumbered with  mortgages,  when  such 
simple  loveliness  is  to  be  found  in  the 
workshop?  Why  did  I  not  wear  a 
blouse  and  a  pair  of  wooden  sabots,  to 
be  able  to  woo  and  win  that  beauty  in 
a  speckled  shawl*  a  black  straw  bon- 
net, and — curl.pf^>ers  ? 

So  I  soliloquised  as  she  went  from 
stall  to  stall*  and  filled  her  basket  with 
her  day's  provisions.  At  one  time  the 
dreadful  thought  came  across  me  that 
she  might  be  a  cook.  But*  then,  if 
the  kitchen  contained  such  graceful 
beautv,  even  beef-steaks  and  suet- 
dumplings  would  become  ambrosia  be- 
neath her  fingers.  But  she  could  not 
be  a  cook.  Sigh  as  I  hold  the  culi. 
nary  art,  much  as  betimes  I  had  wor  1 
shipped  Vatel  and  Soyer*  I  could  not 
deem  that  there  was  such  happiness  for 
rounds  of  beef  and  legs  of  mutton. 

The  question  was  at  length  settJed  in 
my  mind,  when  she  stopped  at  last 
before  a  flower-stall*  and  chose  and  car- 
ried off  the  most  tasteful  of  the  hou* 
quets  there.  No  cook  would  buy 
flowers,  at  least  so  I  convinced  my- 
self— and  no  cook  could  have  the  taste 
to  choose  that  identical  nosegay.  In- 
terest was  growing  deeper  as  doubts  in 
creased.  Cook*  house-maid*  scullery- 
maid  even*  whatever  she  might  be*  I 
would  follow  and— find  it  out. 

She  left  the  market*  and  I  trudged 
after,  at  a  careful  distance,  across  the 
Tuileries  Gardens.  I  was  too  old  a 
hand  at  this  game  to  run  any  risk  of 
discovery,  had  I  feared  it.  I  ought  to 
have  been  born  in  the  land  of  Don 
Quixote*  where  it  is  deemed  but  a  po- 
lite compliment  for  the  stranger*  who 
passes  some  pair  of  flashing  eyes,  or 
some  swaying  mantilU*  to  utter  his 
admiration  aloud*  as — **  Hija  del  solT' 


or  "  Como  grazosa  1"  I  am  always  in 
love  in  the  streets  with  unknown  beau- 
ties* but  too  ofVen  the  long;-sought  ac- 
quaintance breaks  the  spell  after  the 
first  few  words.  I  was  now,  however* 
so  convinced  of  the  genuine  modesty 
of  the  object  of  my  pursuit*  that  I 
would  not  allow  the  least  chance  of 
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her  being  oflended  by  my  conduct,  and 
I  hun^  back  so  far  in  the  rear  that  she 
left  the  gardens,  arrived  on  the  quay, 
and  turned  out  of  sight,  while  1  was 
still  too  far  off  to  overtake  her.  I 
therefore  ran  gently  up  to  the  gate  by 
-which  she  had  passed  out,  and  reached 
the  quay.  What  disappointment  was 
mine  to  find  that  she  had  disappeared ! 
Everywhere  ray  eyes  sought  her  in 
Tain.  There  arc  no  houses  here-rno- 
thing  but  the  huge  pile  where  kings 
and  emperors  have  stored  luxury  for  a 
reckless  mob  to  hurl  from  the  win- 
dows. She  mi^ht  hare  turned  through 
one  of  the  arches  of  the  Tuileries,  but 
that  would  be  returning  in  the  direc- 
tion she  had  just  come.  I  determined 
to  leave  no  stone  unturned,  I  rushed 
up  to  the  first  arch,  which  is  a  public 
thoroughfare,  and  would  have  turned 
under  it,  had  she  not  met  me  there  face 
to  face. 

A  well-dressed  young  Frenchman 
tras  by  her  side. 

"  If  mademoiselle  would  only  be- 
lieve how  beautiful  she  is,"  he  was 
saying,  with  an  air  of  impudent  admi- 
ration. 

*' Monsieur,  I  do  not  know  you. 
You  annoy  me  by  your  intrusion.  I 
must  reauest  you  to  leave  me,"  she 
replied,  in  a  tone  of  piteous  embar- 
rassment. 

*^  But  surely  mademoiselle  will  al- 
low me  to  bear  her  burden  for  her ; 
she  is  quite  unfit  for  such  a  load," 
and  he  laid  his  hand  on  her  basket. 

Kone  but  a  Frenchman  would  have 
possessed  the  aplomb  and  impudence 
to  sustain  the  look  of  haughtv  indig- 
nation  with  which  she  drew  back  at 
this  insult;  but  he  was  not  in  the 
least  abashed.  No  Parisian  believes 
in  the  possible  virtue  of  the  sex,  and 
he  was  not  likely  to  change  his  faith 
at  such  a  juncture.  He  was  just 
about  to  repeat  the  insult  when  I 
stepped  forward  and  thrust  him  back. 

**  Sir,"  I  said,  in  my  best  French, 
••  your  proffered  services  displease  this 
young  lady.  I  cannot  stand  by  and 
see  her  annoyed.  I  insut  upon  your 
retiring." 

Our  Gallic  neighbours,  with  all 
their  undoubted  courage,  are  the  very 
antipodes  of  their  Irish  co-originates. 
Discretion  has  at  least  a  large  share  in 
all  their  valour;  and  where  the  ad- 
vantage in  view  is  not  very  consider- 
able, they  will  prefer  not  to  risk  a 
brawl.    Ue  muttered  something  about 


gratuitous  interference,  which  it  n 
not  my  cue  to  attend  to,  and  having, 
doubtless,  a  great  respect  for  the  hoxm 
Anglais,  bowed,  and  withdrew. 

I  turned  to  the  young  lady.  Her 
beautiful  fiice  was  crimson. 

**  Your  are  free,  mademc^selley**  I 
said,  in  French;  ''you  may  rest  as- 
sured that  you  will  not  be  furtlier  an- 
noyed. 

<'  I  am  most  sinoerelv  obliged  to 
jrou,  sir,"  she  replied  in  Enslish,  with 
just  so  much  accent  as  to  render  l^aka. 
peare's  tongue  even  softer  than  it  is  ; 
«( you  have  done  me  a  great  servioey 
and  I  wiflli  I  could  show  my  grata- 
tude  more  palpably  than  l^  mere 
thanks." 

I  was  too  conftised  by  her  look  to 
answer  coherently;  but  she  spared  me 
the  trouble,  by  taking  the  hand  of  the 
child,  who  had  all  the  while  been 
standing  by  staring  with  open  eyas  of 
wonder,  and  left  me  with  a  bow  and  a 
smile. 

By  the  time  I  had  recovered  trom. 
my  embarrassment,  she  was  already 
half-way  across  the  Pont-RoyaL  l^ie 
had  quickened  her  pace.  I  could  foU 
low  securely,  and  I  did  so.  She  pass- 
ed  into  the  Rue  de  Lille,  and,  waUdnff 
the  whole  length  of  it,  entered  one  S 
the  last  houses. 

My  plan  was  now  to  sound  the  por. 
ter  belonging  to  the  house,  but  I  well 
knew  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise. 
From  Cerberus  to  St.  Peter,  door, 
keepers  have  been  noted  for  theur  ami. 
able  reception  of  strangers ;  but  the 
dragon  who  guarded  the  golden  ap- 
ples himself  could  not  have  been  less 
ajg^reeable  in  his  manners  than  the  Pa- 
ns concierge.  It  was  therefinne  with 
much  diffidence  that  I  approached  a 
thin,dark  man,  who  sat,  widi  an  habitual 
scowl,  behind  the  window  of  his  box, 
fblfiling  his  difficult  functions. 

«  Would  you  kindly  tell  me  the 
name  of  the  person  who  just  entered  ?" 

**  It  is  not  my  business  to  give  in- 
formation about  the  lodges  in  this 
house,"  was  the  reply. 

"But  surely.  Monsieur  U  OmeU 
erget**  said  I,  laying  stress  on  the 
**  title,"  "  you  would  not  refuse  to  as- 
mst  my  bad  memory  to  discover  a 
name  which  I  have  quite  forgotten?" 

As  I  spoke,  I  slipped  a  coin  into  hii 
hand.    It  had  its  effect. 

**  If  monsieur  merely  wishes  to  re- 
fresh his  memory,  I  am  sure  I  cannot 
refuse  to  assist  ftiim.    Does  monsieur 

uigiiizea  oy  vjv_/v/p(^i\^ 
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jne«a  the  Udy  who  came  in  with  a 
basket  and  a  little  bo)r  ?" 

*<  Predaely." 

''  It  is  a  Madame  Sherwood*  then, 
on  the  fourth  story  above  the  eotresoU 
the  left-hand  door." 

'<  6herwood>  ah  I  just  so.  She  is 
nsarriedy  is  she  not?"  How  feryently 
Z  hoped  the  answer  might  be— iVo. 

*' xes»  and  she  lives  with  her  has- 
band." 

I  collected  myself. 

*'  And  he  is  an  Englishman?" 

**  Yes»  and  a  teaoher  of  lanj^uagesi 
I  believe.  He  gives  lessons,  if  mon* 
sieur  wishes  to  take  any." 

**  Thank  you»  thank  you,"  and  I 
mahed  fnun  the  honse. 

I  crossed  the  street,  and  looked  at 
the  wmdows  of  the  fourth  story. 
There  was  nothing  remarkable  about 
them ;  so  I  retraced  my  steps.  As  I 
went  I  mnsed.  My  first  thought  was 
of  the  incognita.  That  she  should  be 
married,  and  with  a  child  of  three  or 
fomr  years,  seemed  impossible,  she 
was  so  fresh,  so  blooming,  and  had 
none  of  that  assured  manner  which 
wedlock  guarantees.  How  strange  1 
and,  I  confessed  to  myself,  how  disap- 
.pointing I  1  still  hoped  there  might 
be  some  mistake,  I,  who  had  not  felt 
an  interest  in  anything  for  so  long» 
ooald  not  restrain  the  strong  emotions 
which  this  new  one  caused  me.  Afl^ 
seven  years  of  society*s  oppression, 
where  every  sentiment,  every  passion 
even,  had  been  made  the  slave  of  the 
general  laws  of  worldliness,  what  a 
novelty  would  love,  real  love,  be  to 
me.  And  here  was  so  worthv  an  ob- 
jecty  one  to  whom  my  wealth  would 
brine  pleasure  and  ease— one  who,  if 
lov^  in  a  black-straw  bonnet  and  an 
M  shawl,  would  be  a  queen  of  beau- 

fin  tarlatan  and  diamonds.  But  those 
swoone  she  should  never  wear ;  for  I 
already  chalked  out  a  life  of  cottage 
wnpliaty,  beyond  the  reach  of  a  false 
wond,  where  every  heart  was  rouged 
andpaioted. 

Then  the  name  of  Sherwood. 
Where  had  I  heard  that  name  be- 
(pre?  I  searched  the  cobwebbed 
ptore-rooms  <^  memory.  Ah  1  there 
it  is,  in  that  old  chest  of  school- 
boy raminisoences.  Yes,  I  had  been 
at  Rugby  with  a  Sherwood,  but  it 
eoold  scarcely  be  this  one,  for  I  re- 
laembered  his  father  had  been  a  large 
,  landed  proprietor  in  Shropshire.  What 
\  toat  name  iMronght  back,  of 


those  fresh  days  of  active  life,  with  aa 
unshadowed  field  of  hope  before  us, 
where  life  was  subject  to  the  Aladdin's 
lamp  of  our  wild  imaginations,  and 
the  rainbow  was  above  In  its  brightest 
colours. 

I  sat  down  in  the  Tuileries  Gar* 
dens,  for  those  memories  saddened  me. 
Yes,  I  remembered  Sherwood's  hand- 
some, honest  &ce,  that  all  liked  so 
much.  He  was  not  much  of  a  scholar. 
He  could  never  remember  hisquanU« 
ties,  or  his  Greek  verbs;  but  when 
there  happened  to  be  an  English  essa^, 
he  would  write  half-a-do^n  for  bis 
fiiends,  and  his  own  last  of  all ;  and 
his  own  somehow  was  always  difierent 
in  every  idea,  and  yet  better  than  all 
the  rest.  Then,  at  times,  he  would 
be  the  leader  of  all  our  fun,  devising 
everpr  species  of  school  iniquity,  and 
leadmg  us  on  with  hb  unfailmg  tongue 
and  his  stronger  mind.  I  remember 
often  how  the  anomalies  of  his  charac- 
ter astonished  me. 

My  reminiscences  might  have  run  oa 
for  hours,  had  not  an  internal  warning 
reminded  me  that  I  had  been  out  for 
a  long  time,  and  not  breaktasted.  I 
broke  my  meditations  with  the  shadows 
of  the  past,  remembering  that 

**  Maa*a  nilnd*f  •  mammoth,  tnd  the  itomaeh  If 
Ths  rock  on  vhIchitfbMlIsr~ 

and  returned  to  the  hotel,  resolving  to 
call  that  very  afternoon,  and  discover 
if  the  Mr.  Sherwood  who  gave  lessons 
in  Paris,  was  the  same  Sherwood  whose 
father  was  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
his  county.  I  secretly  thought  it  highly 
improbable  ;  but  the  vision  of  that  fair 
fiu3e  in  curl-papers  haunted  me,  and  I 
determined  to  risk  it. 

I  wrote  a  few  lines  of  excuse  to  that 
highly-gifted  and  entertaining  mortal. 
Bob  Harrington  of  the  Blues,  to  whom 
I  had  promised  to  fill  the  vacant  seat 
behind  his  superb  greys.  I  have  no 
doubt  he  did  not  feel  acutely  the  loss 
of  my  society,  for  I  must  confess  I  had 
little  taste  left  for  horseflesh,  and  was 
quite  ignorant  of  the  general  opinion 
of  01dX)an  Tucker*s  merits,  or  tne  ex- 
pectations of  the  EcdeBton  filly.  In 
short,  if  Bob's  handsome  faoe  and  long 
purse  had  not,  at  that  period,  made 
him  the  pkything  of ''  the"  Giovinetta« 
I  should  scarcely  have  accepted  the  in- 
vitation. As  it  was,  when  four  o*clock 
came,  I  drove  quietly  down  to  the  Bue 
de  LUle.  For  the  first  time  for  many  a 
day,  I  felt  my  heart  beat  with  a  lively 
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interest  as  I  moanted  the  stairs— I  had 
not  been  up  so  many  since  my  arrival 
in  Paris — and  when  I  got  to  the  **  qua- 
trieme  andessns  de  Tentresol,"  I  was 
fairly  beat.  I  leant  a  moment  on  the 
balustrade,  and  then  perceived  that  the 
door  on  the  left-hand  was  ajar.  While 
summoning  courage  to  nng^  I  was 
stopped  by  peals  of  children*s  laughter 
from  a  room  within.  I  listened  a  mo- 
menty  and  could  distinctly  hear  a  man's 
Toioe  mingled  with  the  mgher  notes  of 
the  little  ones. 

•* That's  right;  pull  away,  Charlie, 
my  boy.  L(K>k  at  him,  Beatrix,  he'll 
pull  off  those  horrid  whiskers  in  a 
few  minutes,  at  this  rate." 

And  then  there  was  another  roar  of 
merriment  from  the  little  lungs  of  the 
children.   - 

I  blush  to  confess  that  I  could  never 
bear  children.  Intrinsically,  I  liked 
them  well  enough,  apart  from  their 
mammas  and  nurses,  when  I  could  get 
one  of  the  **  dear  things  *'  on  my  knee, 
and  frighten  it  into  convulsions  by  hor- 
rible tales  of  impossible  giants,  or  mak- 
ing diabolical  faces  at  it.  But  all  the 
thumbscrews  of  the  Inquisition,  all  the 
hardships  of  St.  Simeon  St^lites,  are 
nothing^compared  to  **  the  children  "  at 
dessert,*  or  "  little  petsy-wetsy,"  the 
image  of  its  dear  papa,  without  tact 
enough  not  to  slobber  over  one's  white 
cravat.  Still  it  would  have  required 
the  heart  of  a  very  Moloch  not  to  have 
rejoiced  with  that  merry  laughter,  hap- 
py as  church-bells  on  Ino  sea. shore,  or 
the  music  of  the  horn  at  early  morning. 
To  me,  who  for  so  long  had  not  heara 
the  laugh  that  springs  from  real  heart's 
mirth,  nvhen  happiness  is  so  burning 
within  that  it  must  needs  burst  out  in 
that  music,  which  angels  love  better 
than  sighs  and  tears — to  me  this  merri- 
ment had  a  new  charm. 

1  rang  the  bell  timidly,  but  there 
was  no  answer — all  were  too  busy  to 
hear.  I  ran^  a^in  with  the  same  re- 
sult, and  finding  it  useless,  pushed  open 
the  door,  and  made  my  way  to  the  room 
whence  all  the  noise  proceeded.  I 
knocked  diffidently,  but  no  one  heard 
or  heeded  me,  and  I  felt  half-ashamed 
to  push  my  hard  face  into  a  scene  of 
such  bounding  happiness.  I  waited  a 
moment,  uncertain  what  to  do,  and 
could  scarcely  help  overhearing  them. 

**  Beatrix,"  cried  the  man's  voice, 
amid  the  children's  busy  chattering, 
**  do  look  at  little  Beaty.  She  is  mak- 
ing the  most  comical  efforts  to  climb 


up  on  my  knees.  Do  look  at  her;  I  de- 
clare she  is  the  exact  image  of  you." 

**  She  has  your  horrid  black  eyes» 
though,"  replied  a  silvery  voice,  which  I 
recognised  immediately  by  its  slight 
pretty  accent. 

**  Ah  1"  replied  the  deeper  tones* 
**  they  should  have  been  blue,  like  tlie 
handsome  stranger's  who  rescued  yoa 
this  morning.     £h !  Beaty  ?" 

**  Tour  old  rule  again,"  said  the  othor, 
merrily,  ''jealous  of  a  flower." 

''Yes,  1  confess  it,  jealous  of  the 
wind,  which  kisses  you  more  ofVen  than 
I  may  do,  dear  Beatrix.  But  come* 
confess  that  you  were  thinking  of  him." 

'*  Of  course  I  was.  Of  course  I 
was  not  trying  to  remember  that 
verse  of  your  fiivourite  Victor  Hugo^- 

*•  L'enihnt 
£itto  Dom  paternel  dam  an  njon  dor€.** 

"  But  seriously,  tell  me  what  he  is 
like?" 

Now  there  was  nothing  I  bated  so 
much  as  a  married  couple  who  were 
always  making  love  to  one  another ;  bat 
I  dreaded  too  much  hearing  m;^  por- 
trait  drawn  by  so  affectionate  a  wife,  so 
I  slowly  opened  the  door. 

There,  on  the  floor  of  a  small  room* 
simply  but  tastefully  furnished,  lay  a 
young  man,  whose  face  I  could  hardljr 
see.  The  boy  I  had  seen  in  the  monu 
ing  with  the  incosnita  was  pulling 
lustily  with  his  little  hands  at  his  father's 
lon^  whiskers,  and  screaming  with  the 
excitement  of  that  merciful  operation. 
A  beautiful  little  girl  of  two  years  was 
climbing  up  his  knees,  with  a  serious 
little  face,  which  looked  as  if  the  fate 
of  nations  lay  in  the  success  of  the 
attempt ;  and  the  lady  of  the  curi* 
papers,  no  longer  with  those  literary- 
appendages,  nor  even  with  flowing 
tresses,  but  with  bright  waves  of  eolden 
hair  braided  low  upon  her  neck-.no 
longer  with  the  old  gown  and  the  s|>ec- 
kled  shawl,  but  in  all  the  ^i^  of  a  um. 
pie  French  toilette — was  sitting  with  her 
work  on  her  knees,  gazing  with  a  smile 
at  her  husband's  face,  and  he  at  her's. 
Yes,  it  was  her  husband,  and  to  my 
own  honour  I  must  say  that  I  forgot  my 
disappointment  in  admiration  of  that 
pleasant  picture. 

An  exclamation  told  me  I  was  dis- 
covered, and  in  a  second  the  young 
man  had  started  to  his  feet.  Little 
Beaty,  finally  foiled  in  her  important 
attempt,  had  rolled  soiUy  on  the  car* 
pet,  secure  in  the  plumpness  that  prcK 
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tected  her  tiny  limbs.    I  stood,  an  in- 
tmder,  before  them. 

**  I  was  right,"  I  exclaimed  ;  **  it  is, 
yes,  it  is  Charles  Sherwood.  M^hat  1 
yoa  don't  remember   me,    your   old 

Kogby  friend,  Edward  A ?"  The 

next  moment  we  were  locked  in  one 
another's  arms. 

«'  My  dear  fdlow,  how  jovial  it  is  to 
see  yoa  again.  But  how  in  the  world 
did  yon  unearth  me  ?" 

**  You'll  not  be  jealous  if  I  tell 
you  ?•• 

He  opened  his  dark  eyes  to  the 
widest.  I  turned  to  his  wife.  Her 
fiur  girl's  cheek  was  crimson  as  a  ripe 
peadi. 

<*  I  feltcertiun,  monsieur,**  said  that 
Toice  which  thrilled  through  me,  ''that 
you  were  really  a  friend,  when  v«»u 
acted  in  so  friendly  a  manner  this 
morning.*' 

And  again  the  blush  ran  from  cheek 
to  brow,  and  Sherwood's  eye  beamed 
with  pleasure  as  he  saw  it. 

"And  you.  A——;  you  are  the 
handsome  stranger  that  saved  Beatrix 
from  the  insults  of  a  low  Frenchman 
this  morning,  who  must  have  been 
depraved,  indeed,  to  have  expected 
anything  but  an  indignant  repulse 
from  her,  whose  veiy  face  beams  with 
modesty,  like ?" 

She  placed  her  hand  over  his  lips, 
and  then  put  her  arm  in  his,  as  he 
looked  Ether  with  the  admiration  of  a 
bver  rather  than  that  of  a  husband. 

"You  are  liffht,"  I  replied;  «*  and 
as  a  proof  of  i  t,il  may  confess  that  I  was 
so  struck  myself  with  her  loveliness 
that  nothing  but  that  very  expression 
you  speak  of  kept  me  back  from " 

Poor  Beatrix  was  quite  overcome 
with  all  these  remarks,  and  implored 
me  to  change  the  conversation. 

"  Will  you  believe,"  she  said,  in  ex- 
tenuation of  herself,  **  that  I  have 
been  to  market  at  that  hour  every  day 
for  the  last  six  months,  for,  otherwise, 
I  think  we  oould  scarcely  afford  to  live 
in  Paris,  and  have  never  once  met  with 
annoyance  of  any  kind.  I  confess  I 
am  vain  enough  to  put  my  haur  in  curU 
papers  and  to  wear  a  very  old  shawl ; 
but  I  assure  tou  I  think  I  might  dis- 
pense with  them,  if  Charles  did  not 
tooe  me  to  do  so." 

**  And,  indeed,  he  is  quite  right, 
■tadame,  and  would  be  merely  doing 
his  duty  if  he  obliged  you  to  wear  a 
regular  mask,"  I  replied ;  and  I  felt  it 
Mwcrely,  as  I  looked  at  her  radiant 


face,  in  all  the  blushing  beauty  of  a 
girl  of  nineteen,  though,  of  course,  she 
was  older. 

We  ran  on  for  some  time  on  every 
possible  subject,  old  school-fellows  have 
so  much  to  tell  each  other.  With 
what  joy  we  went  back  to  every  me- 
mory of  those  jovial  days  when  life 
had  such  intrinsic  pleasure,  and  the 
bosom  of  the  boy  swelled  with  high 
hopes  and  eagle  fancies  for  the  future 
of  the  man.  Happy  were  it  for  many 
of  us  if  the  world  had  never  lopped 
those  youne  shoots  of  burning  ambi- 
tion, to  repuce  them  by  narrow  prin- 
ciples and  sordid  interests.  With 
wnat  elad  pleasure  we  recalled  each 
one  of  our  school  friends,  and  learnt 
from  one  or  the  other  what  had  become 
of  many  of  them.  I  found  that  I  was 
here  the  chief  informant.  Sherwood 
had  lived  long  abroad  and  lost  sight  of 
all  his  old  chums.  One  wild  fellow 
was  now  a  quiet  parson  in  a  small  vil- 
lage in  YoriLshire.  That  man  Jones, 
whom  we  all  thought  so  steady,  was 
now  the  fastest  fellow  on  the  turf. 
One  had  joined  a  regiment  which  had 

§one  to  India ;  another  had  had  a 
readfd  row  and  was  off  to  the  dig- 
gings ;  while  another,  |K)or  fellow,  was 
dead  of  consumption  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight. 

"And yourself?"  Sherwood  asked, 
when  we  had  gone  through  the  list. 
"Am  what  you  see  me,  though,  I  fear, 
scarcely  what  you  knew  me,"  I  re- 
plied. "  You  remember  that  I  was  an 
orphan.  My  majority  brought  me 
four  thousand  a-year  and  the  old  place, 
where  I  have  been  but  once  since  I 
came  of  age.  I  have  been  living  all 
over  the  world,  and  seen  it  all,  till  I 
am  sick  of  it.  I  have  not  an  interest 
on  earth,  and  I  believe,  if  I  could 
read  hearts,  scarce  a  true  friend  in  it 
but  yourself,  old  fellow." 

Sherwood  mused. 

"  I  know  your  complaint,"  he  said, 
"  I  once  suflered  from  it  myself.  Can 
you  guess  where  I  found  my  cure  ?" 

"Where?" 

"  Here,"  he  replied,  drawing  his 
wife  closer  to  him.  "  I  would  have 
given  the  world,  and  all  in  it,  at  one 
time,  for  six  feet  of  cold  earth ;  but  I 
believe  now,  if  I  received  a  formal  in- 
vitation to  Paradise,  I  would  not  go  if 
Beatrix  and  the  little  ones  were  not 
asked  also." 

Again  her  fair  cheek  went  among 
the  roses  of  Lancaster. 
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"  I  hate  thouj^bt  of  marriage,'*  I 
answered,  '*  but  in  vain.  I  have  teen 
80  mucb  of  those  insipid  damsels  who 
flaunt  in  white  tarlatan,  and  flirt  in 
pretty  nothings  behind  French  fans, 
that  I  assure  you,  madame,  'till  to-day 
X  had  lost  all  faith  in  the  worth  of 
womankind.  I  believed  that  those  of 
whom  one  reads  in  novels — women  of 
character — meet  companions  for  a  man 
who  is  not  wholly  a  fool,  and  beings 
that  one  can  admire  as  well  as  love, 
were  all  fictions  of  authors'  brains. 
I  have  at  least  discovered  one  excep- 
tion,  but  I  know  not  if  I  shall  ever 
find  a  second." 

"I  think  you  will,"  she  replied, 
"  and  many  more,  if  you  seek  them 
where  you  should.  The  world  spoils 
us  all ;  and  you  must  confess  that  our 
weaker  characters  assimilate  more 
easily  with  it.  But  dinner,"  she  added, 
*<is  on  the  table — will  you  try  the 
effect  of  a  change  of  diet  ?  You  will 
find  ours  simple  enough,  and,  if  you 
can  dine  at  so  early  an  hour,  you  will 
at  least  run  no  risk  of  that  demon 
that  haunts  the  bkui-^the  gout." 

And  I  did  dine  with  them,  on  roaat 
mutton  and  potatoes,  and,  will  you 
believe  it,  I  never  enjoyed  a  dinner 
better.  A  little  Norman  *'  bonne" 
waited  on  us,  and  proved  a  pleasant 
variety  after  bustling  waiters  or  pom- 
.pous  Mercuries.  Mrs.  Sherwood's  fair 
oands  had  helped  to  cook  the  roast, 
and  Sherwood's  merry  hospitality  was 
a  sauce  that  made  venison  of  the 
«*  Ujeot." 

We  did  not  stay  to  sip  our  wine  in 
the  dining-room.  The  children  were 
kissed  and  kissed  again,  and  sent  to 
bed.  Beatrix  slipped  from  the  room, 
and  returned,  bearing  in  triumph  a 


well-crnsted  bottle,  fbllowad  by  the 
little  maid  with  glasses  and  dessert. 

*'  This  is  a  iovial  moment,  A  ," 

said  Sherwood ;  *'  an  old  school-fellow 
is  dear  aa  a  prodigal  son  returning,  amd 
we  must  kill  the  fatted  ealf  to  celebrate 
the  occasion.  You  have  had  bat  a 
meagre  dinner,  but  you  shall  now  be 
regaEsd  by  a  bottle  oi  a  rare  wine»  of 
which  you  have  never  perhaps  heard. 
My  cellar  is  not  large,  for  I  live  like 
an  Arab,  mostly  on  water  ;  but  I  have 
three  dozen  of  this  nectar,  a  bottle  of 
which  I  produce  on  every  choice  oc^ca- 
fiion.  It  is  grown  and  made  on  a  little 
strip  of  land  where,  eisbt  yean  apo, 
I  first  saw  Beatrix ;  and  whether  that 
association  deludes  me  or  not,  1  know 
not,  but  certes,  I  believe  there  ia  no 
bottle  that  could  hold  a  candle  to  thia." 

We  drew  round  the  fire,  the  bottle 
was  uncorked,  the  wine  proved  excel* 
lent,  with  or  without  its  associations, 
and  as  the  generous  juice  warmed  oar 
hearts  the  past  flew  back  to  us  all. 

"  In  vino  Veritas,"  I  cried,  after 
some  talk ;  ''  this  vintage  is  so  good 
that  I  would  fain  know  where  it  lies  ?" 

« In  the  happiest  comer  of  the  earth 
to  me,"  said  Charles. 

**  The  happiest,  but  yet  once  the 
saddest,"  said  Beatrix. 

My  curiositv  was  excited,  and  I  did 
not  rest  till  I  had  drawn  Sherwood  oafe 
to  tell  me  the  stor^  of  his  courtship. 

''  On  one  condition,"  he  answered, 
'^  that  you,  Beatrix,  leave  us." 

"  Let  me  stay,'|  she  said,  clinging 
to  him,  and  lookmg  imploringly  into 
his  face.  *'  I,  too,  have  never  heard 
it.    I  long  to  hear  it,  Charles." 

**  You  must  promise,  then,  never  to 
check  me,  dearest." 

•a  will" 


SHBBWOOD*8     STOIT. 


I  msmMBXR  it  was  about  this  time  on 
a  long  summer  evening,  that  I  was 
floating  down  the  Lahn  m  a  little  boat. 
You  know  the  Rhine.  You  remember 
that  the  Lahn  runs  past  £ms  into  its 
blue  waters  a  few  miles  above  Cob- 
lentz.  At  the  other  end  of  the  boat 
was  sitting  my  bosom  firiend  Dom- 
heim,  who,  like  myself,  was  a  student 
at  Bonn,  and  with  whom  I  was  now 
wandering  away  the  vacation.  There 
I  see  him  gazing  at  the  blue  skies  and 
tiie  vine-oovered  hills,  as  we  glided 
past  them  with  the  stream;  I  see  his 


honest  face,  and  his  long  locks  of  fidr 
hair  hanging  over  his  shoulders,  crown- 
ed with  a  little  purple  cap— for  he  was 
one  of  the  Pfalzers  .as  ne  hummad  a 
joyous  student's  air. 

It  was  that  still  hour  when  the  day 
still  lingers  on,  loth  to  take  leave  of 
earth,  and  all  seems  hushed  around  its 
death-bed.  We  were  both  in  a  musing 
humour.  I  was  lying  at  the  bottom  of 
the  punt,  watehbg  a  few  strav  olouds 
which,  as  they  sailed  down  to  the  west, 
made  the  blue  sky  more  deeply  blue. 
They  were  first  black,  then,  as  th^ 
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Beared  the  wan,  tbej  grew  purple,  and 
lastly  ffolden. 

M  Xbey  ai«  like  the  accidents  of  our 
Hfey"  I  exdaimed  to  Konrad,  who  had 
caught  the  direction  of  my  eyes  from 
the  end  of  the  boat.  *'  How  oi^n  a 
broken  leg  is  the  introduction  to  a 
charming  acquaintanee,  which^  per* 
haps,  ends  in  a  happr  marriaffe/' 

"Nature*"  said  Konrad^  dreamily* 
blowing  a  long  doud  from  his  meer- 
BQhanm  rapet  ''is  the  very  mother  of 
tjrpes.  In  idl  there  would  seem  to  be 
one  law,  under  a  thousand  yarieties, 
and  man's  life*  perfect  as  it  is  m  its 
deyelopment  and  oomfdetion*  la  but 
the  highest  form  of  each  thing's  du- 
ration. Look  at  this  river*  beginning 
in  a  little  sfHring*  and  ending  in  diis 
whirling,  rushing  noisy  mass  of 
waters*  till  it  joms  its  existence  to 
that  of  the  stronger  Rhine.  Look  at 
its  rapids  and  whirlpools,  with  the 
lone  intervals  of  calm*  and  its  little 
sbafiow  waters  finally  lost  in  the  great 
eternal  oeean.  Is  that  no  type  of 
manv  a  life  ?  And*  oh  1  what  a  huge 
mind  is  that  Creator's  who  can  design 
these  laws*  which  we*  with  all  our  phi. 
soar*  can  scarcely  detect  1" 

And  he  blew  another  cloud,  and  we 
both  fell  to  musing  again. 

9f  Talking  of  rapids*"  said  he*  sud^ 
denly*  *'  we  must  not  forget  there  is  a 
brave  one  a  little  lower  down^  which 
we  shall  have  to  shoot." 

I  scarcely  heard  him.  I  was  ab« 
sorbed  in  oonlemplating  the  beauty  of 
the  scene  before  me.  The  dark  banks 
of  the  river  rose  at  last  to  a  final  hill* 
ere  thev  gave  way  to  the  ^ain  and  the 
Bhiae  beyond.  On  this  hill  stood  the 
strong  dd  castle  of  Lahneck*  whose 
\Auk  walk  were  now  purple  beneath 
the  evenins  sun.  It  was  a  huge  feudal 
forties^  where  onoe  the  mailed  knight 
caronacd  on  the  produce  of  those  stunt- 
ed vines  that  clambered  and  hung  on 
rocky  shelves  beneath  it  (the  very  wine 
we  are  sipping*  old  fdbw)*  and  where 
now  come  none  but  the  owl  and  the 
artist^  There  were  great  streaks  that 
the  lichen  had  yellowed*  and  great 
patches  that  the  rain  had  washed  white 
on  its  thick  dark  walls*  where  the  moos 
aad  the  anemone  grew  plentifully,  and 
throng  whidi  a  dwarf  fir  or  ash 
thrust  its  eareless  roots.  As  I  gased 
on  the  beaaty  of  the  whole  scene,  with 
the  Rhine  mils  beyond*  and  the  con- 
trast of  the  modernised  Stolzenfels 
•halLwaj  up  their  sides*  I  oouU  not 


but  feel  my  heart  warm  with  en* 
thnsiasm. 

Suddenly  there  appeared  on  the  top 
<^  one  of  Its  turrets  a  white  robe*  and 
I  called  to  Domheim  to  look  at  the 
adventurous  maiden  who  clambered 
intrepidly  so  high.  Even  at  that  dis* 
tance  we  could  see  her  fair  face*  and 
her  bright  hair  floatmg  away  on  the 
breeie*  and  we  puzxlM  ourselves  to 
account  for  her  presence  there.  As  the 
boat  glided  on*  we  turned  and  strained 
our  eyea  after  her. 

«^  She  is  the  nymph  of  the  castle*" 
said  Konrad  i  '*  some  local  Lorlei  who 
still  haunta  its  legendary  walls." 

''6he  is  boking  at  us*"  I  cried* 
'*  and  I  can  swear  she  is  — " 

Before  I  could  add  the  epithet*  I  was 
burled  firom  my  seat  with  a  sudden 
jerk*  and  (MtobBd  head-foremost  into 
the  river.  My  eyes  closed  instinc- 
tively* the  water  rushed  down  my 
throat  and  into  my  ears*  and  I  was 
rolled  over  and  over  like  a  porpoise. 
My  first  idea  was  to  bid  adieu  to  life* 
and  give  way  to  what  seemed  an  irre- 
sistible current ;  my  next  to  strike  out* 
and*  as  I  rose  to  the  surface*  to  keep 
myself  there  with  all  my  might.  In  a 
few  minutes  I^was  swimming  gallantly 
to  shore*  which  luckily  was  close  at 
hand,  for  I  was  fearfully  encumbered 
with  my  clothes*  and  the  current  was 
desperate.  I  soon  perceived  that  we 
had  shot  the  rapid  a  little  too  easily* 
and,  as  I  had  been  standing  in  the 
stem  of  the  boat*  I  was  naturally 
jerked  out*  while  Domheim*  who  was 
sitting  in  the  prow*  kept  his  sea^  and 
was  now*  afler  recovering  firom  the 
surprise  of  the  shodc,  puUine  with  all 
his  strength  towards  me.  I  reached 
the  bank  quite  exhausted  by  the  force 
of  the  stream*  and  I  shall  never  fiirset 
with  what  agony  I  held  on  by  a  tew 
weeds,  quite  unable  to  climb  up*  and 
felt  their  roots  give  way  beneath  my 
hands*  till  Konrad  came  up  and  re- 
lieved me. 

The  upshot  of  it  all  was*  that  we  re- 
served to  give  up  all  idea  of  returning 
to  Coblentz  that  evening*  to  turn  into 
the  little  inn  of  the  village  of  Kieder- 
lahnstein*  which  was  dose  by  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine*  to  pass  a 
jovial  evening  with  the  few  (balers 
chance  left  in  our  pockets,  and  to  visit 
the  old  castle  the  next  morning*  and 
discover*  if  possible*  its  interesting 
nymph. 

«'  Yfhq  knows*"  said  Kcmrad,  '*  but 
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this  accident  may  be  like  one  of  your 
clouds?" 

The  evening  was  beautifully  warm, 
and  thus,  when  I  arrived  at  Uie  hum- 
ble inn,  with  the  loyal  sizn,  "  Ztir 
KroMi*  I  found  no  difficultv  in  sup- 
-ing  with  the  slight  covering  of  a 
lanket,  while  my  dripping  garments 
were  being  dried  at  the  large  kitchen 
fire  of  our  worthy  host.  He  was  a 
quiet,  unassuming  Nassauer,  whose 
bright  days  had  closed  with  the  in- 
troduction of  steam  on  the  Rhine; 
adversity  had  come  upon  him,  and 
actual  poverty  had  followed  in  her 
wake.  His  was  a  quiet  and  a  broken 
spirit,  and  he  was  so  unlike  the  rubi- 
cund hosts  whom  we  students  were  ac- 
customed to  see,  that  my  heart  warmed 
towards  him.  Still,  when  our  meal  was 
over,  I  proposed  to  Domheim  that  we 
should  have  a  bowl  in  our  bedroom, 
and  I  should  fiy  to  the  more  decent 
and  certainly  more  comfortable  refuge 
of  "my  couch." 

Ronrad  shook  his  head.  "  Wait  a 
moment,"  said  he ;  and,  thrusting  his 
arm  under  that  of  mine  host,  he  drew 
him  apart,  and  commenced  a  solemn 
conference  in  an  undertone,  while  im- 
portant communications  and  signs  of 
surprise  and  pleasure  evidently  passed 
between  them. 

**  You  must  not  go  to  bed,  Karl,"  he 
said,  when  the  interview  was  over ;  "  I 
have  a  treat  in  store  for  you  when  your 
clothes  are  dry.  Tou  won't  blame  me 
now  for  neglecting  the  rapid ;  your  ac- 
cident will  turn  out  like  one  of  your 
clouds."  And  he  rubbed  his  hands 
with  the  anticipated  enjoyment. 

"  And  end  in  a  happy  marriage  ?"  I 
asked. 

"  Cela  depend.  That  depends  on 
yourself,  my  dear  fellow." 

"And  who's  the  nymph?"  said  I, 
beginning  to  be  interested;  **some 
Liebes  madchen,  known  to  you  and 
mine  host?  or,  perhaps  the  owner  of 
the  white  dress  we  saw  fluttering  flag- 
like on  the  turrets  of  Lahneck. " 

"Donnerwetter  1"  exclaimed  Konrad 
in  reply,  "  that's  a  good  idea.  1  dare- 
say it  will  turn  out  as  you  say.  It 
never  struck  me  before.*' 

I  was  quite  mystified — a  thin^  to 
which  I  was  accustomed  in  Domheim's 
dreamy  society— and  I  asked  for  ex- 
planations. 

'  This  is  Niederlahnstein,"  he  began^ 


in  reply. 


ell—but  what  of  that?" 


"  Have  you  never  heard  of  Von 
Ritter  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Of  course  you  don't  mean  the 
man  who  wrote  that  extraordinary 
book?" 

"  The  man  who  wrote  '  Eutopia,'  ** 
said  Konrad,  drawing  himself  up  with 
mock  gravity,  "the  first  philosopher 
of  Germany,  sir." 

"But  what  of  him?" 

"  He  is  here.'» 

"  Well,  but  I  can't  marry  him,'' 
said  I,  more  and  more  puzzled. 

*'You  would,  if  you  could,"  said 
Domheim,  enthusiastically.  "  Toa 
shall  know  him  and  love  him,  as  I 
loved  him  once,  and  still  do." 

"  That's  all  serene,"  I  replied* 
"  Provided  he  takes  no  snuff  and 
smokes  only  fiveand-twenty  pipes  a- 
day,  and  changes  his  shirt  at  least 
once  in  three  weeks,  I  am  prepared  to 
regard  him  with  any  amount  of  philo- 
sophic affection,  for  he  will  be  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  of  your 
professors,  mjr  good  friend ;  but  I  cant 
see  how  this  is  to  end  in  a  happy  mar- 
riage." 

Konrad  laid  his  hand  on  mine,  and 
looked  as  if  about  to  read  me  a  severe 
sermon. 

"  You  don't  know,"  he  said  slowly, 
"  that  Professor  Von  Ritter  was  once 
the  greatest  dandy  in  Munich — a  ca- 
pital famous  for  its  cooks,  its  coats,  and 

.    You  don't  know  that  the  £leo- 

tress  of  Bavaria " 

"  What  did  she  do  to  him  ?"  I  asked, 
finding  that  he  hesiuted.  "  Did  she 
admire  the  pattern  of  his  waistcoats,  or 
have  a  cast  taken  of  his  leg  ?" 

«•  She  did,"  he  reined,  dreamily. 
Then  brightening  up,  he  added — "  We 
were  great  friends  at  Munich,  as  far 
as  a  boy  of  eighteen  could  be  the  friend 
of  a  man  of  eight-and-forty ;  and  I 
think  his  acquaintance  would  be  a  real 
source  of  pleasure  to  yon.  I,  at  least, 
must  see  him  to-night.  It  is  two  vean 
since  I  saw  him,  and  I  did  not  know 
he  was  here  till  I  heard  mine  host 
mention  his  name.  You  may  as  well 
come  with  me." 

"  If  the  alternative  be  to  sip  nay 
liebfrauenmilch  alone,  or,  at  best,  in 
the  company  of  our  sombre  host  and 
his  sombre  reminiscences,  I  had  better 
go  with  you.     So  here  goes." 

And  I  beean  to  don  the  now  dry 
garments,  which  had  been  steaming 
lor  a  couple  of  hours  under  the  nose  ot 
the  melandioly  innkeeper,  as  if  uu- 
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feelingly  to  annoy  him  with  the  re- 
membrance  of  that  steam  which  had 
mined  him« 

''  I  am  not  much  in  trim  for  paying 
TiaitSy**  said  I>  as  I  arranged  my  cravat 
before  one  of  those  old*fashioned  oval 
glasses  which  give  such  an  undue  pro- 
portion  to  the  prominent  feature  of  the 
fiice^  as  to  make  a  man  endowed  with 
anyUiin^  but  the  very  flattest  'pug*  feel 
horrified  at  his  likeness  to  the  vignettes 
of  the  Charivari ;  **  but,  then>  an  old 
philosopher  is  sure  not  to  be  particular 
even  if  he  be  not  as  blind  as  Homer/' 

Konrad  smiled  mysteriously,  in  a 
manner  which  I  conld  not  comprehend, 
as  it  seemed  to  say,  "  Ton  don*t  know 
whom  you're  goins  to  see  ;**  and  we  at 
length  sallied  forth. 

Kiederlahnstein  is  one  of  those  quaint 
old  villa^  along  the  Bhine  which 
belong  entirely  to  the  middle  ages-* 
one  of  those  little  communities  which 
sprang  up  beneath  the  protecting  shade 
of  some  feudal  castle,  and  flourished 
on  the  trade  of  that  great  watery  tho^ 
roughfare.  Its  picturesque  old  houses 
are  built  of  a  dark  stone,  interspersed 
with  carved  rafters  of  a  yet  darker 
wood,  and  roofed,  to  all  appearance, 
with  a  complete  thatch  of  moss  and 
wallflower.  It  has  but  a  single  street, 
running  parallel  to  the  river ;  but, 
though  simple,  it  is  very  picturesque. 
There  is  a  pleasantness  about  its  very 
rimplicity  which  is  materially  enhanced 
by  the  honest  faces  of  its  rustic  deni- 
zens peering  beneath  the  low-arched 
doorways. 

We  followed  the  directions  given  by 
our  host,  and  turned  a  little  from  the 
street  to  a  small  garden,  enclosed  by  a 
low  wall.  An  old-fashioned  house  of 
two  stories,  completely  hidden  by  the 
creeping  roses  that  clung  in  bunches 
to  its  walls,  stood  back,  and  we  now 
saw  a  light  in  one  of  the  windows. 
The  shadow  of  a  coming  event  was 
upon  me,  and  I  felt  a  sensation  of 
pteasnre  which  I  could  not  understand 
as  I  watched  for  a  moment  the  yellow 
light  from  the  window  falling  on  the 
white  roses  without.  We  passed 
through  the  little  garden,  found  the 
house-door  open,  and,  without  any  an- 
nounoement  of  our  presence,  proceeded 
quietly  to  mount  a  dark,  low  stone 
staircase.  Dornheim  went  first,  and 
I  soon  caught  sight  of  the  light  stream, 
ing  through  an  open  door,  and  managed 
by  means  of  it  to  follow  him  along  a 
narrow  passage.    Though  our  steps 


made  some  noise,  we  were  evidently 
unheard,  for  we  caught  the  sound  of 
an  old  man*s  voice  reading  the  beauti- 
ful saying  of  Him  whose  words  shall 
never  pass  away — *'Be  ye  therefore 
perfect,  even  as  your  father  in  heaven 
IS  perfect.*'  The  next  moment  we 
stood  at  the  door  unperceived.  The 
room  was  poorly  furnished,  and  sur- 
rounded with  bookshelves,  while  the 
floor,  the  table,  and  even  the  chairs, 
were  covered  with  huge  dustv  vo- 
lumes. On  the  table  was  a  large  lamp, 
and  almost  behind  it,  on  an  old  chair 
with  a  high,  pointed,  and  carved  back, 
sat  a  man,  whose  handsome  face  might 
have  been  modelled  for  a  bust  of 
Antinous.  The  high  brow  asserted 
command,  the  large  temples  were 
broad  with  thought,  the  chiselled 
nostrils  spoke  of  taste,  and  the  lar^e, 
soft,  brown  eyes  were  fi'aught  with 
feeling,  warmth,  enthusiasm,  and 
heart.  There  was  but  one  defect, 
and  that  was  a  grave  one — ^the  mouth, 
though  the  lips  were  beautifully  bowed, 
was  spoiled  by  a  projecting  chin.  This, 
while  it  destroyed  the  beauty,  added 
greatly  to  the  character  of  the  face, 
and  wrew  light  on  that  of  its  owner. 
In  that  one  defect  lay  all  of  grossness, 
all  of  earthliness  and  sensuality,,  all, 
too,  of  weakness,  that  deformed  the 
spiritual  perfection  of  his  face  and  his 
nature.  Without  it,  he  might  have 
been  a  ^od,  with  it  he  was  a  man,  and 
even  a  bttle  lower  than  a  man.  As  to 
the  rest,  sorrow  had  lell  its  footprints 
on  his  cheeks,  and  laid  its  silver  on 
his  head.  There  was  a  slight,  a  vei^ 
slight,  sinking  of  the  lower  lids  of  his 
eyes,  which  gave  him  the  appearance 
of  a  man  consumed  by  his  sorrows, 
and  yet  there  was  a  serenity  about  his 
mouth  which  destroyed  that  impres- 
sion.  He  certainly  looked  nearer  sixty 
than  fidy. 

His  face  had  struck  me  so  much,  that 
I  had  time  to  study  it  before  I  per- 
ceived that  there  was  another  near  it- 
more  pleasing,  if  scarcely  as  interesting. 
Behind  the  chair,  leaning  her  face  on 
her  hand,  and  reading  over  her  father's 
shoulder,  stood  a  girl  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen, Uiough  tall,  and  somehow  with 
an  expression  too  advanced  for  her 
years.  The  face  struck  me  as  pretty, 
but,  as  I  then  saw  it,  certainly  not  as 
beautiful.  The  abundant  masses  of 
almost  golden  hair,  so  fine  and  silky  bv 
nature  Uiat  it  seemed  as  if  the  brush 
of  civilisation  had  scarcely  touched  it, 
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struck  me  cbiefly ;  beiuMiih  these  wm 
a  fresh  face  of  rather  irregalar  ieatures, 
with  a  rery  lotely  complexion  and 
large  blue  eyes.  The  mouth  had  bor- 
rowed in  the  slightest  degree  possibto 
the  turning  of  her  fath^s.  The  lipg 
were  thick  and  pouting,  and,  though 
the  chin  was  quite  en  r^U,  the  undor 
lip  projected  just  enough  to  give  a 
strange  expression  to  An  otherwise 
pleasing  face< 

It  took  me  scarce  three  minutes  to 
examine  these  two  faees»  though  it  has 
taken  long  to  describe  them ;  and  before 
theinvestigation  was  completed  Konrad 
had  knocked  at  the  open  door,  and  the 
two  heads  raised  their  eyes  in  astonish- 
ment. I  coukl  perceive  that  the  oolouf 
left  the  cheek  of  the  mani  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  came  into  that  of  the  mai- 
den, whose  dffeless  youth  was  not  yet 
the  filate  of  nervous  fears. 

The  next  minute,  the  recognition 
had  taken  place,  and^  with  ejaculations 
of  astonishment,  the  old  man  had  em^ 
braced  Konrad,  more  Oermatiico, 

'*Mj  best  fHend,"  said  Konrad, 
placing  my  hand  in  that  of  Von  Bit- 
ter. 

*'  He  would  be  mine/'  said  the  other^ 
«*  even  if  he  were  your  worst.  Yet 
how,"  he  oontinoed,  still  holding  my 
hands,  ''how  much  is  that  sacred 
name  abused.  How  much  is  expected 
of  a  friend,  and  how  little  is  accom<^ 
pushed*  If  you  are  an  honest  man, 
and  take  unto  you  some  apparently 
devoted  Pylades,  who  is  all  eftger  to 
serve  you  to  the  last  drop  of  his  bloody 
how  soon  you  find  the  tables  are  turned. 
It  is  first  a  little  afikir  of  a  duel,  where 
the  friend  whose  humanity  you  re-> 
speoted,  aims  at  his  adversary's  heart 
and  kills  him.  You  are  merely  obliged 
to  seek  an  honourable  exile>  and  your 
'friend'  scarcely  thanks  you.  Then 
it  is  to  put  your  name  to  a  little  bill, 
'  quite  secure,'  he  tells  you,  and  when 
the  day  comes,  you  are  there  and  he  is 
off,  and  you  are  ruined  for  your 
'friend.'  Or  it  is  security  for  ap« 
pearance,  and  your  good-hearted 
« friend  •  nreftro  his  own  security  to 
yours,  and  your  purse  is  emptied  for 
him.  You  may  sav  that  a  welUchoseil 
friend  will  generally  do  as  much  for 
you,  as  ^ott  for  him  t  but  how  manr 
times  it  IS  the  honester  mati  who  sur- 
fers, duped  by  the  abuse  of  that  sacred 
epithet.  How  natural  for  the  less 
scrupulous  to  get  out  of  your  scrapes, 
when  yon  h&te  resl  need.of  hiffli  by  a 


polite  but  stiff  note,  ending  with  Aon 
often  repeated  words,  *  After  duly 
considering  the  matter,  it  would  seem 
more  advisable  that  our  aoqwtbUanee 
^ould  cease.'  Yes,  the  irord  friend'' 
ship^  abused  so  often  before,  ean  there 
be  no  longer  employed,  and  your  fiuth- 
ful  Achates  dueovers,  at  the  right 
momenf,  that  you  have  never  been 
'  on  terms  of  intimaoy.'  I  have  known 
what  it  is  to  have  friends,  and  I  as- 
sure  you  the  exnerienoe  has  made  me 
very  Christian,  for  I  can  safely  say  I 
love  my  enemies  a  great  deal  better." 

There  was  a  tone  of  deep  bitterness 
abont  these  words  whidi  1  oonld  not 
then  umlerstand,  but  whidi  lent  a 
deep  interest  to  him.  He  had  all  the 
manner,  the  tone,  and  even  the  dress, 
though  without  its  freshness,  of  a  man 
of  the  world,  and,  after  expecting  to 
find  a  great  deal  of  beard  and  phimo- 
phyi  r  was  both  agreeably  and  disa- 
greeably disiippointeid — sorry  for  the 
k>ss  of  the  philosophie  aroeot,  and  re- 
joiced at  the  sight  of  a  clean  shirt.  I 
eoold  not  understand  how  Uiis  man, 
whose  hcB  bore  more  traces  of  deep 
feelinff  than  of  profound  thought, 
could  nave  been  the  author  of  a  work 
which  had  originated  a  new  school 
throughout  (^ermanr,  and  had  found 
readers  throughout  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  it  had  not  escaped  me 
that  a  more  than  common  greetmg  was 
going  forward  between  Konrad  and 
the  philosopher's  daoehter;  and  the 
whole  matter  was  decided  in  my  mind 
before  her  father  had  finished  his  sei'^ 
men  on  the  old  adage  of  a  "friend  in 
need."  It  was  clear  that  Konrad  bad 
here  a  deeper  interest  than  the  mere 
affection  for  an  old  friend ;  his  anxiety 
to  come  was  now  explained,  and  he 
had  brought  me,  partly  out  of  good^ 
nature,  and  partly  to  keep  tiie  papa 
engaged  while  he  ffirtea  with  Uie 
dam^  I  saw  it  all,  and  was  too 
fond  of  my  M  Pyliwies  to  thwart  his 
plans. 

When,  therefore,  the  old  man  led 
me  up,  and  joining  our  hands  with 
the  old-fashioned  courtesy  of  the  South 
of  Qermany,  said,  **  My  dau|^ter, 
Beatrix,  has  two  good  reasons  for 
lildf^  you,  even  befote  she  knows 
you  —  Firstly,  because  you  are  the 
friend  of  her  — "  he  hesitated  a 
moment,  "her — very  old  companion  ; 
and,  secondly,  because  you  are  an 
£ngliriiman.  She  admires  yoar  eoun^ 
try  and  youtwhres  far  bmn  thaa  Q«w 
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mans  and  Grermany^  wbieh  ihould  be» 
if  they  are  not,  nearest  to  her  heart," 

'*  And  so  thej  are,  papa,"  said  the 
young  girl,  drawing  herself  up  with  a 
mock  pride.  '*  Do  you  forget  that  we 
are  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  very 
name  of  which  wakes  the  love 
of  *  Yaterland  '  in  every  German 
breast  ?  That  which  I  admire  in  your 
country,  Mr.  Sherwood,"  she  blu^ed 
a  little  as  she  tamed  to  me^  « is  your 
conslitutiony  your  liberty  without 
license,  your  constant  reform  without 
revolution,  and  that  feature  in  your 
eharacter  which  fits  you  to  receive  the 
unbounded  gifl  of  liberty  — a  gift 
which  is  abused  in  America  and 
France,  and  would  be  so,  I  fear,  in 
Germany,  if  there  were  any  chance  of 
our  being  offered  it." 

I  waa  astonished  at  this  burst  of 
political  enthusiasm  in  so  young  a  ^rl; 
and  even  her  father  looked  on  as  if  he 
delighted  to  see  how  the  mind  which 
he  had  trained  himself  could  use  its 
newly-fledged  wings, 
r.  ''But,  mv  child,"  he  said,  laying 
his  hand  on  her  dioulder,  **  you  for|;et 
that  we  can  educate  the  Crerman  mmd 
to  receive  the  liberty  which  will  one 
day  be  offsred  it.  Yon  forget  that 
nearly  a  third  of  the  entire  population 
is  broiight  np  at  the  gymnasiums  and 
the  universities  supported  by  each  go. 
vemment ;  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
prc^essora  of  these  establishments  to 
unite  in  mingling  as  much  political 
training  as  they  please  with  their  every- 
day lectulres ;  that  where  the  object 
to  be  gidned  is  so  immense,  the  Jesuit- 
ism in  this  abuse  of  trust  is  quite  ex- 
oosable " 

''Tee,"  she  interrupted  ;  "and 
what  follows  ?  Exile  for  life  from  the 
place  of  one's  birth,  and  the  loss  of 
one's  little  all." 

"  Child,  child  1"  replied  her  lather, 
''  this  it  but  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
such  a  prize.  ^  But,"  he  added  sud- 
denly, **  this  disquisition  can  scarcely 
amnse  our  guests.  We  must  treat 
them  bettor.  Go,  child,  and  prepare 
US  a  bowl  of  Maitrank,  and  let  it  be  of 
jrour  beet.  It  Is  j  ust  the  kind  of  even- 
nsforit.*' 

ehall  I  weary  yon  with  the  long 
eonversalions  that  ensued  arotmd  that 
social  bowl  of  Rhenish  nectar,  which 
wts  certainly  of  your  very  best, 
Beatrix.  How  well  I  remember  the 
old  china  basin  in  which  it  was  served, 
and  which  yon  told  me  was  bought 


fh>m  a  collection  in  that  fine  old  palace 
of  the  Electors  of  Mayence,  the  dark 
red  front  of  which  smiles  peacefully  at 
the  very  edge  of  the  Rhine.  How  well 
I  remember  the  quaint  taste  of  the 
wood-roof,  which  you  bathed  in  just 
the  right  proportions  in  that  brisk  old 
Lahneuker.  And  the  subjects  we  dis- 
cusse(i,  I  could  almost  tell  you  every 
word  each  of  us  said,  and  the  tone  in 
which  we  said  them.  We  went  glibly 
from  one  topic  to  another,  as  those  do 
whose  minds  are  full  of  rich  thought, 
and  like  a  kaleidoscope,  need  but  a 
shake  to  form  a  new  pattern  of  ideas. 
Yon  Ritter  spoke  little,  but  well,  as  if 
a  spell  was  on  his  mind.  My  interest 
in  him  was  growing  deep,  and  I 
watched  his  expression  as  we  talked 
freely  on  many  subjects.  It  was  the 
smile  of  an  old  man,  listening  to  chil. 
dren's  prattle— of  a  master  hearing 
his  disciples  dbpute— of  one  who  sees 
all  things  from  a  higher  watch-tower 
than  the  rest  of  the  world— .who  looks 
down  on  the  earth  as  on  a  globe,  a 
planet,  a  star. 

**  And  what,"  he  cried,  suddenly, 
''what  good  chance  brought  you  to 
Niederlahnstein  ?" 

"  Why,"  replied  Konrad,  "  Fate 
seems  to  have  set  a  great  importance 
on  our  coming,  for  she  took  very 
strong  measures  to  ensure  it^  and 
would  have  even  sacrificed  the  life  of 
Karl  here,  that  I  might  have  the  plea* 
sure  of  meeting  you  again." 

"  So  you  are  the  authors  of  all  my 
misery,"  cried  Beatrix,  laughing, 
"  How  wrong  of  you,  Monsieur  Sher- 
wood, to  trv  and  drown  yourself  in 
that  way*  1  assure  ^ou  it  shocked  me 
awfully.  I  was  sitting  on  my  favour- 
ite turret  in  the  castle,  reading  and 
thinking — for  the  place  is  fitted  for 
both— when  I  saw  a  boat  floating 
down  the  stream.  I  thought  I  re- 
cognised one  of  the  figures  in  it,  and 
I  stared  hard  at  them,  till  I  saw  they 
were  staring  at  me  in  return.  I  was 
just  going  down,  when  I  saw  vou 
thrown  out,  and  the  boat  dasned 
frightfully  over  the  rapid,  whirling 
round  and  round  in  a  most  dangerous 
manner.  I  certainly  expected  you 
would  be  drowned,  but  I  had  some 
vague  idea  that  by  rushing  down  and 
sending  assistance  I  might  be  in  time 
to  save  you.  To  say  the  truth,  I  did 
not  reason  much  on  the  matter,  for  I 
could  not  stay  and  look  on  while  any 
one  was  drowning;  and  I  determined 
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to  do  what  I  could.  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  I  arrived  long  after  you  bad 
reached  the  inn,  as  I  heard  from  old 
Babctte,  who  had  seen  you  pass,  and 
who  was  congregated  with  one  or  two 
old  gossips  of  the  village,  with  varied 
accounts  of  the  accident." 

';  Well,"  said  I,  with  heartfelt  sin- 
cerity, "  the  afiair,  as  it  was,  was  most 
fortunate;  and  I  would  undergo  the 
torments  of  drowning  a  hundred  times 
more  for  the  same  number  of  evenings 
like  this.  But  there  is  another  thing 
for  which  I  have  to  thank  fate  to-day. 
For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  have 
discovered  that  I  am  really  attached  to 
it.  A  little  while  back,  I  hated  my 
existence,  and  had  sundry  suicidal 
feelings,  which  made  me  really  miser- 
able. Yet  to-day,  when  there  was  a 
chance  of  getting  rid  of  it,  I  clung  to 
it  with  obstinacy." 

"And  why  do  you  hate  life?**  she 
asked,  quietly,  but  for  the  first  time 
evincing  an  interest  in  what  I  said. 

"Because,"  I  replied,  "life  with- 
out love,  is  like  night  without  stars. 
Love  is  the  only  thing  that  makes  life 
beautiful,  or  even  pleasing.  One  must 
have  some  interest.  From  God  to 
gold,  from  the  highest  to  the  vilest 
love,  men's  hearts  range,  and  each  has 
its  interest.  But  1  am  so  fashioned, 
that  I  can  but  love  the  Beautiful  and 
the  Good,  and  these  exist  not  upon 
earth.  There  are  semblances  of  them, 
and  one  is  tricked  into  loving  them, 
only  to  find  that  one  has  been  duped, 
and  that  one  ought  to  despise  what 
one  has  had  the  folly  to  admire.  I, 
too,  have  had  friends.  I  knew  one 
man  whom  I  looked  upon  as  the  great 
prophet  of  the  age.  His  genius  knew 
no  limits — his  ambitions  touched  the 
stars — his  goodness  oozed  out  at  every 
moment.  And  this  paragon,  who  spoke 
in  poetry,  and  who  thought  with  the 

g>lden  brain  of  ansels — this  second 
aptist — what  was  he,  after  all?  A 
Practised  gambler,  an  habitual  black- 
ig,  one  whose  soul,  with  all  its  aspi- 
rations, could  descend  to  secreting  the 
ace  of  diamonds  or  the  knave  of  spades. 
"What  could  I  do,  but  laugh  at  my  own 
dullness,  and  swear  never  to  have  an- 
other friend  on  earth  ?" 

She  mused  still,  when  I  had  done 
speaking.    At  last  she  sud— "  Do  you 


remetnber  those  verses  of  your  English 
poetess,  Mrs.  Butler  ?— 

** '  Better  tnitt  aU  and  be  deceived, 
Aad  weep  that  trost  and  that  deoelTing— 

Than  doubl  one  word,  which  if  believed. 
Had  bleeied  thy  lift  with  troe  beUering.*.** 

When  that  night  I  lay  between  the 
well-aired  sheets  at  "  The  Crown,  '*  a 
cloud  of  struggUng  thoughts  jostled 
through  my  brain. 

Somehow,  Beatrix  was  ever  the  fore- 
most  of  these  fancies.  I  asked  myself, 
why  she  had  persisted  in  talking  to 
me,  when  I  purposely  engaged  the 
Professor,  in  order  to  leave  her  alone 
with  Konrad.  I  asked  myself,  how  it 
was  that  Konrad  tpok  so  little  notice 
of  her,  except  at  their  first  greeting;^ 
and  I  strove  to  explain  the  affectimuUe 
relations  of  Konrad  and  Yon  Bitter. 

At  length  an  idea  seized  me. 

"  Konrad,"  I  cried  across  the  room 
—for  it  was  double-bedded — "  are  yoa 
asleep,  old  boy  ?" 

A  grunt  responsive  assored  me  that 
he  was  still  open  to  a  commanicaticm. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  retuming 
here  from  Coblentz,  and  pitching  our 
tents  here  for  a  short  time.  I  have 
long  wished  to  read  Philosophy  with 
some  one,  and  Von  Ritter  is  just  the 
man.  Then  you  would  have  the 
charms  of  Fraiuein  Beatrix,  and  the 
time  would  spin  merrily  away." 

"  You  are  quite  on  the  wrong  tack 
there,"  returned  Konrad,  rousing  him. 
self,  and  sitting  up.  '*  The  cloud, 
Karl,  is  for  you,  not  for  me.  But  the 
idea  is  capital.  I  know  Yon  Ritter  will 
be  delighted.  Thb  is  a  charming 
little  spot  to  stay  at^  Let  it  be  so.  '* 

And  then  the  delight  of  the  idea 
improving  on  acquaintance^  we  both 
jumped  out  of  bed  in  our  nocturnal 
togas,  and  danced  a  North  American 
war-whoop,  frightening  mine  host  into 
fits  with  our  jubilates.  What  boys  we 
were  then ! 

However,  the  next  night  we  danced 
a  yet  more  jovial  hornpipe  on  the  same 
floor,  in  the  same  attire.  The  Profes- 
sor had  assented  with  alacrity.  Bea- 
trix had  clapped  her  white  hands  in 
delight  at  the  idea.  The  steamer  had 
brought  ourselves  and  lugeage  from 
Coblentz,  and  we  were  finally  located 
in  the  house  of  the  lugubrious  inn. 
keeper. 
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▲  TRIO  OF  AMSBICAH  aAILOIUAnTHOB& 


Ahehca  has  produced  three  aathorg, 
whoy  having  acquired  iheir  knowledge 
of  aea-fife  in  a  practical  manner,'"  have 
written  either  nautical  novels  or  nar. 
mlives  of  the  highest  decree  of  excel- 
lence. We  allude  toFenimore  Cooper, 
B.  H.  Dana,  jun.,  and  Herman  MeU 
ville,  each  of  whom  has  written  at  least 
one  book,  whidi  is,  in  our  estimation, 
decidedly  A 1 .  Our  task  here  happify 
is  not  to  institute  a  critical  comparison 
of  the  rmective  merits  of  American 
and  Englisn  sea-novelists  and  writers ; 
but  we  do  not  hesitate  inddentally  to 
admit  that,  to  saj  the  yery  least, 
America  wortlaly  rivals  us  in  this  (k- 

rment  of  literature.  Taking  Cooper, 
instance,  all  in  all,  we  question 
greatly  whether  any  English  author 
excels  him  as  a  sea- novelist.  Our 
two  best  are  Manyat  and  Michael 
Scott  ("  Tom  Cringle  "},  but  the;r  are 
in  some  respects  essentially  infenor  to 
Cooper ;  and  although  they  both  have 
very  great  distinctive  merits  of  their 
own,  in  what  shall  we  deliberately  pro- 
nounce them  superior  to  the  great 
American  ?  Turn  to  Dana,  and  where 
is  the  English  author,  living  or  dead, 
who  has  written  a  book  descriptive  of 
real  foremast  life  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  «<Two  Tears  before  the 
Mtst  ?"  Again,  to  select  onlv  a  single 
work  by  Herman  Mdville,  where  shall 
we  find  an  English  picture  of  man-of- 
war  life  to  rival  hb  marvellous  "  White- 
Jadcet?"  Tastes  and  opinions  of 
course  vary,  and  there  may  be,  and 
doubtless  are,  able  and  intelligent  cri- 
tics who  will  dissent  from  our  verdict ; 
but  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that 
we  believe  very  few  works  of  nautical 
fic^n  and  narraUve  (by  either  English 
or  American  anUiors)  exist,  with  wnich 
we  are  not  fiuniliar. 
,  Ere  proceeding  to  consider  the  pecn- 
lisrand  distingnishing  excellencies  of 
o«r  three  American  sailor-authors,  we 


would  observe  that,  as  regards 
novels,  not  one  realises  our  idea  of 
what  this  species  of  literature  ought 
to  be.  A  sea-novel,  to  which  we  can 
appeal  as  a  standard  by  which  to  judge 
the  general  artistic  merits  of  similar 
compositions,  is  jret,  and  will,  we  feuv 
long  continue  to  be,  a  desideratum. 
In  many  so-called  naval  fictions,  two- 
thirds  or  more  of  the  scenes  are  de« 
scribed  as  occurring  on  shore,  and  the 
actors  are  more  frequently  landsmen 
than  sailors ;  and  even  in  the  very  best 
works  of  the  class  we  find  not  a  few 
chapters  occupied  by  scenes  and  cha- 
racters which  have  no  connexion  what- 
ever  with  the  sea.  A  genuine  sea  story 
should  be  evolved  afloat  from  first  to 
last;  its  descriptions  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  ocean  and  its  coasts — ^to 
ships  and  their  mana^ment ;  its  cha- 
racters should  exclusively  be  seamen 
(unless  a  fair  heroine  be  introduced  on 
shipboard) ;  its  episodes  and  all  its  in- 
cidental materials  should  smack  of  sea- 
Ufe  and  adventure— tiie  land,  and  all 
that  exclusively  pertains  thereto,  should 
as  much  as  possible  be  tunk  and  for- 
gotten !  But,  it  will  be  asked,  has  a 
book  of  this  kind  yet  been  written  ? 
No,  it  has  not.  And  if  the  most  emi- 
nent naval  novelists  have  not  attempted 
such  a  performance,  does  not  that 
prove  that  they  considered  the  idea 
one  that  could  not  be  practically  car. 
ried  out  ?  So  at  least  it  would  appear, 
and  very  successful  nautical  writers  ex- 
plicitlv  give  their  testimony  against 
our  theory.  For  example.  Captain 
Chamier— whose  **  Ben  Brace,"  and 
other  nautical  novels  and  narratives 
are,  by  the  war,  yenr  litUe  inferior  to 
Marryat's— .in  his  ''Life  of  a  Sailor," 
makes  the  following  remark :— > 

'*  The  mere  evolutions  of  a  ship,  the  ia- 
ttfior  arrangements,  the  nautical  expres- 
sions, would  soon  pail  on  a  landsftian.  Even 


*An  three,  be  it  observed,  have  sailed  hefore  the  nuut ;  for  although  Cooper  was  six 
ycari  a  midahipnuui  in  the  United  States*  navy,  he  previously  made  one  or  more  voyages  as 
aa  ordiniiy  ahip-boy  in  a  merchantman.  See  the  autobiography  of  "  Ned  Myers,"  written 
I7  his  dd  measmato,  Cooper  himselt  We  apeak  from  memory  on  this  point,  not  having  a 
wp7  of  "Ned  Myers*'  to  refer  to ;  and,  singularly  enough,  we  read  it  in  the  garb  of  a 
TOKfa  tnuiaktloQ  when  on  board  a  foreign  vewel  years  ago,  and  have  never  seen  it  in  the 
oigiBaL    A  cheap  English  edition  has  been  subsequently  iseued. 

▼OL.  jLruU'^jno.  ccLXxvn.  C^lhnalp 
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liarrjat,  who  wrote,  in  my  opinion,  the  very 
best  naval  novel  ever  penned,  *  The  King's 
Own/  has  foand  it  impossible  to  keep  to 
nautical  scenes ;  and  the  author  of  the 
*  Post  Captain,*  a  most  excellent  specimen 
of  nautical  life,  has  wisely  painted  the 
beauty  of  Cassandra,  and  made  most  of  the 
Interesting  scenes  occur  on  shore.** 

We  diflflent  decidedly  from  much 
which  our  gallant  friend  here  main- 
tains. The  evolutionf  of  Cooper's 
ahipsy  and  the  **  nautical  expressions  " 
ithich  he  puts  in  the  mouths  of  his 
characters,  do  not  pall ;  the  **  King's 
Own  "  is  not  the  best  naval  novel  that 
even  Marryat  himself  penned  ;  and  as 
to  the  '*  Post  Captain/'  we  admit  that 
two  or  three  opening  chapters  of  that 
very  ooarsely-written  anonymous  work 
are  pretty  good,  but  all  the  rest  are 
unmitigated  balderdash  ;  and  how  it 
happened  that  many  editions  of  such 
a  miserable  performance  found  pur* 
chasers,  is  a  greater  mystery  to  us  than 
a  reel  in  a  bottle  was  to  our  venerable 
great-grandmother.  We  must  not 
digress  further ;  but  we  reiterate  our 
firm  belief  that  a  nautical  fiction 
strictly  written  on  the  plan  we  have 
proposed,  if  by  a  man  of  genius,  would 
not  merely  be  ihe  facile  princeps  of  its 
class  of  literature,  but  would  delight 
landsmen  as  mudi  as  seamen,  and  in* 
terest  all  hands  to  a  greater  degree 
than  any  woric  written  on  the  mongrel 
system  of  alternately  describing  life  at 
at  sea  and  life  on  shore,  which  has 
hitherto  prevtuled. 

According  to  an  American  autho* 
rity,  Fenimore  Cooper  became  a  naval 
novelist  through  the  following  circum* 
stance.     Some  literary  firiends  were 

Eraisinff  Scott's  "Pirate, ".but  Coopor 
tughed  at  its  pretensions  to  be  regard* 
ed  as  a  sea-story,  and  said  that  he 
would  undertake  to  produce  a  work 
which  landsmen  would  read  and  ap* 
predate,  and  which  seamen  would  ad* 
mire,  for  its  truthful  descriptions  of 
nautical  manosuvres.  &c.  He  redeemr 
ed  his  pledge  by  writing  "  The  Pilot," 
the  best  and  most  popular  of  all  his 
nautical  fictions.  The  ^nius  of 
Cooper,  both  as  a  sea-novelist  and  as 
an  unrivalled  writer  of  romances,  de- 
scriptive of  life  in  the  woods  and 
prairies  of  America,  did  not,  like  rich 
old  wine,  improve  and  ripen  with  age. 
AAer  he  had  written  less  than  a  dozen 
works,  there  was  a  manifest  falling  off 
both  in  the  conception  and  execution 
of  his  stories  ;  and  although  he  inde> 


fatigably  continued  to  labonr  to  the 
last  for  the  entertainment  of  that  pub* 
lie  which  had  once  hailed  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  new  work  by  him 
with  eager  interest,  his  most  ardent 
admirers  cared  less  and  less  for  each 
succeeding  effort  that  be  pot  forth. 
In  justice  to  his  memory,let  us  observe^ 
that  the  very  high  standard  whiek 
Cooper's  own  earlier  achievments  in 
nautical  and  other  species  of  ficttoa 
had  taujfht  us  to  apply  to  works  of 
their  class,  itself  operat^  to  his  serious 
disadvantage  as  regarded  the  later  pro^ 
ductions  of  his  pen  ;  for  we  naturally 
compared  the  latter  with  the  formeiv 
and  tiie  result  was  decidedly  unfaTonr- 
able.  Tet  we  are  bold  to  say  Uuil 
even  the  poorest  of  Cooper's  works 
possesses  considerable  merit  in  itself; 
and  had  it  appeared  as  the  prodnctioa 
of  a  new  or  of  an  anonymous  writer, 
might  have  been  better  received  than 
as  the  acknowledged  work  of  an  author 
of  illustrious  reputation. 

Cooper's  nautical  fictions  may  bedi* 
vided  Into  three  classes  as  regards 
their  merit.  In  the  first  dass  we  should 
place  the  *'  Pilot "  and  the  **  Bed 
Kover;"  in  the  second,  the  ^'  Two  Ad- 
mirals,"  the  "  Waterwitch,"  and 
"  Jack-o'  Lantern ;"  in  the  thirc^ 
**  Homeward  Bound,"  "  Captain 
Spike,"  "Sea  Lions,"  &c  Our 
task  is  not  to  criticise  these  works  in 
detail,  but  to  consider  what  are  the 
distinguishing  merits  of  the  author,  as 
manii^ted  in  a  greater  or  lessd^ree* 
in  his  various  sea  fictions. 

The  first  striking  quality  of  Coopeiv 
is  the  admirable  dearness  and  aceai> 
racy  of  his  descriptions  of  the  mancBa* 
vres,  &c.,  of  ships.  Even  a  lands*, 
man  who  is  ignorant,  practically,  of 
such  things,  must  appreciate  this,  and 
be  enabled  to  comprehend,  at  least  in 
a  general  manner,  the  object  and  re- 
sults of  the  efforts  of  seamanship  so 
vividly  delineated.  We  never  noted 
Any  technical  or  professional  error  on 
Cooper's  part,  and  whateTer  he  him- 
self might  be  practically,  he  certainly 
was  a  good  seaman  theoretioallv. 

Secondly — Cooper  possessed  an  nb- 
solutely  unparalleled  faculty  of  impart- 
ing to  his  ships  a  species  of  living  in- 
terest. He,  indeed,  makes  a  vessel 
"  walk  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life ;" 
and  the  reader  j^adually  feels  an  ab- 
sorbing interest  in  her  motions  and  her 
fate  as  an  individual  crall.  We  rete 
to  the  Arid  in  the  <«  Pilot,"  or  to  tbt 
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rorer's  Mp  anil  the  Rojal  Caroliod 
(in  tbe  ''Red  Borer")  as  wonderfoi 
imlanoes  of  this  ^eealiar  talent 

Thirdly  ..  He  if  unsurpasied  in  the 
power  he  powcteoa  to  inyest  the  ocean 
itaelf  with  attribotes  of  awe-striking 
snbllmify  and  mystery.  His  mind»  in  a 
wordi  was  intensely  poetical,  and  in  his 
sariier  worics  espeoallyy  he  revels  in 
fine  poetical  tmageiy  in  connexion  with 
the  sea  and  ships.  This  is  one  reason 
why  (as  we  happen  to  know)  his  woiks 
are  not  so  popular  with  practical  sea^ 
men  as  Oaptam  Marryat's»  fbr  seamen 
themselves  are  generally  very  prosaie» 
matter-of'fiust  mortals,  and  do  not  re-< 
gard  their  profession,  nor  the  ocean, 
nor  ships,  in  a  poetical  Ught.  To  illus* 
trate  some  of  onr  preceding  observa* 
tions,  we  shall  here  qnote  a  small  por^ 
tion  of  the  magnifioently-written  de- 
ioription  of  the  diase  of  the  Royal 
Ctroline  by  the  Dolphin,  in  the  "Red 
Borer.'*  The  time  is  just  previous  to 
dajbreakt-^ 

*"rbe    lodd    and   fearfol-looking    mitt 

which  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  had 

b«eQ  gathering  la  the  north-west,  was  now 

driring  down  upon  them  with  the  speed  of  a 

raeehorse.     The  air  bad  already  lost  the 

damp  and  peculiar   feeling  of  an  easterly 

hritte^  and  Uttle  eddies  were  beginning  to 

flitt«  among  the  masts — precntson  of  a 

coning  iqoalL     Then  a  rushing,    roaring 

wand  was  heard  moaning  along  the  oceaui 

whose  sorfsce  was  first  dimpled,  next  ruffled, 

sod  finallT  covered  with  one  sheet  of  olear, 

vhite,  and  spotless  foam.    At  the  next  in* 

*Unt  the  power  of  the  wind  fell  full  on  the 

inert  and  labouring  Bristol  trader.    .    .    . 

Hsppy  was  it  for  all  who  had  life  at  risk  in 

tbal  dei^oceless  vessel,    that  she  was  not 

fiitsd  to  receive  the  whole  weight  of  the  tem* 

p«it  at  a   blow.     The  sails  fluttered  and 

troubled  on  their  massifs  yards,  belly  hug 

sad  eeUapsing  alternately  fbr  a  minute,  and 

tlKn  tbe  rushing  wind  swept  over  them  in  a 

hurricane.    The  Caroline  received  the  blast 

tike  a  stout  and  buoyant  vessel,  yielding 

''•<niyto  its  impulse,  until  her  side  lay 

w*riy  incumbent  on  the  element  in  which 

rfw  floated;    and  then,   as  \f  the  fiarfitt 

Mrie  wert  comeious  of  its  jeopardy^  it 

••aned  to  lift  Its  reclining  masts  again, 

■tr^gUng  to  work  its  way  heavily  through 

thei 


A  jti  more  powerful  picture  of  the 
^etn  darinj^  one  of  its  frequent 
«M»gei,  is  given  in  an  earlier  part  of 
"0  ane  narrative.  Cooper  himself 
aerer  penned  anything  more  striking, 
BJ^  poetical,  and  yet  true  to  nature^ 
^  tbe  ftUowing  grand.passage  ;-m 


**  The  dim  traoery  of  the  strsnger^s  form 
had  been  swallowed  by  the  flood  of  ndsty 
light,  which,  by  this  tinM,  rolled  along  the 
sea  like  drifting  vaponr,  semi-pellueid,  pre- 
ternatural, and  seemingly  tangible.  TAs 
ocean  itself  seemed  admonished  &at  a  ^mch 
and  violent  change  was  nigh.  The  waves 
had  ceased  to  break  in  their  former  foaming 
and  brilliant  crests,  but  black  masses  of  the 
water  were  seen  lifting  their  surly  summits 
Against  the  eastern  horizon,  no  longer  re- 
lieved by  their  sdntillattng  brightnetM,  or 
shedding  their  own  peculiar  and  Indd  at-f 
mosphere  around  than.  The  breafee,  which 
had  been  so  fresh,  and  whioh  bad  even  blown^ 
at  times,  with  a  foroe  that  neariy  amounted 
to  a  little  gale,  was  lulling  and  becoming 
uncertain,  as  though  awed  by  the  more 
violent  power  that  was  gathering  alonff  tho 
borders  of  the  sea  in  the  direction  of  the 
neighbouring  continent.  Each  moment  thd 
tostem  pufl^  of  air  lost  theh*  8trenc;th,  and 
became  more  and  more  feeble,  until,  in  an  in- 
credibly  short  period,  tbe  heavy  sails  weni 
heard  flapping  against  the  masts — a  fHgfat<f 
ful  and  ominons  calm  snooeeding." 

Now,  is  not  the  above  a  piece  of 
splendid  descriptive  writing  ?  And 
we  can  assure  our  landsmen  frieudf 
that  seamen  (and  any  person  of  an  ob- 
servant  turn,  who  has  had  opportuni^ 
ties  of  beholding  and  noting  tne  mys- 
terious phenoQoena  of  ocean),  will  beaf 
witness  to  its  perfect  truth  and  fidelity. 
But  of  ten  thousand  spectators  of  such 
a  scene,  would  there  be  one  who  could 
describe  it  in  a  few  lines  in  such  a  vivid 
and  masterly  manner  as  our  author  has 
done? 

Fourthly — Cooper^s  leading  charac- 
ters among  the  seamen  are,  in  many 
instances,  highly  -  finished  portraits, 
drawn  by  the  hand  of  a  great  master ; 
and  the  reader  instinctively  feels  that 
they  are  not  mere  conventional  mari. 
ners  of  the  melodramatic  school,  but 
genuine  blne-water  salts,  who  exhibit 
social  individual  idiosyncrades  in  ad- 
dition to  the  general  characteristics  of 
their  class.  Tbe  two  finest  and  most 
elaborate  portraits  in  tbe  entire  Cooper 
sea.<rallery  are  Long  Tom  Coflin  in  the 
«•  Pilot,**  and  Dick  Fid  in  the  "  Red 
Rover,"  In  their  way,  they  both  are 
perfect,  and  quite  Sbaksperian.  They 
never  yet  have  been  equalled  in  naviu 
fiction,  nor  do  we  think  they  ever  will: 
be  siupassed. 

Cooper's  sea-novels  have  several  dis- 
tinguishing peculiarities  besides  those 
we  have  already  pointed  out.  It  ia 
worth  observing,  that  they  rarely  ex<* 
hibit  anything  like  wi,pSi^4<^.^le 
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and  we  like  them  none  the  worse  for 
that  — but  in  nearly  every  instance 
their  interest  is  concentrated  on  a  long 
chaue  (Uie  reader's  attention  being 
riveted  on  one  or  two  ships),  and  the 
incidents  naturally  arise  out  of  this  sin* 
gle  lea^ng  feature*  which  may  be 
tormed  Cooper's  forte,  and  which  he 
esdiibits  also  in  most  of  his  Indian 
stories.  In  one  work,  however,  **  The 
Two  Admirals,^  Coojier  attempts  to 
**  deal  with  the  profession  on  a  large 
scale,"  to  use  his  own  words,  bj  &» 
tailing  the  manosuvres  of  fleets.  Able 
as  are  some  of  the  scenes,  we  think  the 
experiment  a  decided  ikiiure  on  the 
whole,  and  do  not  marvel  at  thb,  for 
obvious  reasons.  Cooper  himself  seems 
to  have  been  aware  or  the  dubious  na< 
ture  of  his  undertaking,  and  to  have 
had  mianvings  as  to  his  probable  sue* 
oess.  He  remarks  in  his  preface  that 
«  among  all  the  sea-tales  tnat  the  last 
twenty  years  have  produced,  we  know 
of  none  in  which  the  evolutions  of  fleets 
have  formed  any  material  feature. 
•  .  •  •  Every  writer  of  romance 
i^pears  to  have  carefully  abstained 
from  dealing  with  the  profession  on  a 
large  scale." 

And  rightly  abstained,  say  we !  as, 
according  to  our  private  theory,  nauti- 
cal fiction  ought  to  be  legitimately 
confined  to  one  or  two  vesseU ;  for  to 
bring  whole  fleets  into  action  is  to 
trespass  unwarrantably  on  the  domain 
of  history,  if  real  events  are  described, 
in  which  case  facts  are  ever  preferable 
to  fiction ;  and  it  is  rather  absurd  to 
expect  that  any  reader  of  proper  taste 
can  enjoy  an  account  of  the  manoeuvres 
and  battles  of  hostile  fleets,  if  wholly 
im^nary. 

The  second  of  our  Trio  is  Dana,  the 
author  of  **  Two  Years  before  the 
Mast'"" — a  book  which  alone  has  made 
him  renowned  throughout  the  world. 
Well  can  we  recal  the  intense,  the 
absorbing  interest  with  which  we  read 
this  work  on  its  first  appearance.  Our 
copy  is  prefaced  by  extracts  from  the 
criticism  of  the  New  York  **  ^licker- 
bocker."  One  passage  we  shall  intro* 
duce  here,  on  account  of  its  poetic 
truthfulness.  **We  have  ourselves," 
says  old  Knickerbocker,  ''risen  from 


the  discussion  of  this  volume  with  a  new 
sense  of  the  sublime  in  nature— with  a 
more  enlaiged  conception  of  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  'grev  and  melandioly 
wastes  *  of  ocean  which  spread  stround 
earth's  isks  and  continents,  upon  whu^ 
the  early  dawn  breaks  and  davli^ 
fiules  alike  ;  where  the  almost  living 
vessel,  swift-sailing,  drops  in  the  dis- 
tant  wave  the  S^them  Cross,  the 
Magellan  Clouds,  the  wild  and  stormy 
Ci^M  ;  where,  unlike  the  travel  of  the 
land,  which  at  most  conquers  a  narrow 
horizon  after  horizon,  each  succeedtng 
nieht  the  homeward  ship  sinks  some 
celestial  constellation  in  the  backwud 
distance,  raising  another  *  landmark  of 
the  heavens '  in  the  onward  waste  of 
mingled  sea  and  sl^."  We  call  diat 
a  bit  of  fine  appreciatory  criticism. 

Dana's  book  is  truly  $ui  genem^m 
no  **  Voice  from  the  f'orecastle,"  no 
«'  Sailor's  life  at  Sea,"  worthy  of  the 
theme,  had  preriously  appealed,  and 
none  has  been  published  nbiequenUjf, 
The  work  is,  therefore,  literally  unique. 
It  were  hard  to  saj  whether  landsmen 
or  seamen  read  this  extraordinanr  pro- 
duction with  greater  avidity.  We  re- 
member  that  m  Liverpool  luone,  when 
the  first  English  reprint  —  Moxon's 
edition,  we  believe  —  appeared,  two 
thousand  copies  were  sold  in  a  angle 
day,  nearly  all  of  which,  as  we  under- 
stood, were  purchased  by  seamen.  Of 
course  these  men  bought  and  read  the 
book  with  a  riew  to  learn  what  was 
said  of  their  calling  by  one  of  them- 
selves,  and  capital  critics  they  would 
undoubtedly  be!  As  for  landsmen, 
the  work  was  to  them  a  species  of  reve- 
laUon— it  opened  up  a  novel  and  hi- 
therto unknown  (or,  at  best,  but  par- 
tially known)  profession,  and  the  inte- 
rest it  excited  was  naturally  pn^r- 
tionate.  The  book  is  really  what  its 
title  indicates ;  and  from  the  sensible, 
modest,  manly  preface,  to  the  grave 
and  highly  suggestive  concluding  chap- 
ter (a  gencr^  and  exceedingly  valu- 
able essay  on  the  condition  of  seamen, 
and  the  mode  in  which  their  hard  lot 
may  be  ameliorated)  there  is  not  a 
single  page  which  does  not  contain  ex- 
cellent matter.  The  style  of  writing 
is  very  good  in  a  mere  literary  sense. 


*  We  believe  that  the  only  other  work  of  whidi  he  is  the  author  is  the  "  Seaman's 
HsDoal  **  (as  it  is  called  in  the  English  edidoo,  bat  in  America  it  is  entitled  the  "  Seaman^ 
Friend"),  a  practical  handbook  for  seamen,  and,  of  coarse,  in  a  great  measore  a  compOa- 
tioo.    nepcMess  a  copy  of  it,  and  considerit  an  excellent  and  valuabls  work  of  the  kind.  ^ 
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and  well  adapted  to  the  subject.  No 
one  can  read  half-a-dozen  pa^es  with. 
ODt  feeling  that  the  narrative  is  per- 
fecUj  trustworthj  and  matter-of-uict. 
The  anthor,  indeed,  occasionally  dwells 
rather  tediously  and  verbosely  on  some 
details  of  sea-hfe— that  is,  he  does  so 
m  the  estimation  of  practical  seamen^ 
as  we  can  personally  vouch — but  per- 
haps these  very  passages  are  read 
with  as  much  or  even  graater  interest 
than^  any  others  by  landsmen ;  for  we 
cordially  and  entireljr  ajgree  with 
Dana's  own  remark  m  his  preface^ 
that  "  plain  matters-of-fact  in  relation 
to  customs  and  habits  of  life  new  to 
us»  and  descriptions  of  life  under  new 
aspects,  act  upon  the  inexperienced 
through  the  imagination,  so  that  we 
are  lumily  aware  of  our  want  of  tech- 
meal  knowledge.  Thousands  read  the 
escape  of  the  American  frigate  through 
the  British  channel,  and  we  chase  and 
wreck  of  the  Bristol  trader  in  the  Red 
Rover,  and  foUow  the  minute  nautical 
manoeuvres  with  breathless  interest, 
who  do  not  know  the  name  of  a  rope 
in  the  ship,  and,  perhaps,  with  none 
the  less  admiration  and  enthusiasm  for 
their  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
IHX)fes8ional  detail."  Our  experience 
aiDpl^  bears  out  this  opinion  of  Dana. 

With  little,  indeed,  that  merits  cen- 
sore,  or  even  objection,  Dana's  work 
can  hardly  be  overpraised  in  many  re- 
spects, for  it  is  a  soperlatively  good  one, 
abounding  with  deeply  interesting  and 
highly  instructive  mformation,  inter* 
sp^sed  with  remarks  and  reflections 
at  once  acute,  original,  suggestive,  and 
intrinsically  valuable.  It  is  a  book 
which  any  man  living  might,  indeed, 
have  been  proud  to  have  written.  We 
would  willingly  say  more  concerning 
it,  but  so  enormously  has  it  beeA  circu- 
lated, that  we  presume  nearly  all  our 
rniders  must  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  its  animated  pages.  We  would 
therefore  merely  make  one  remark, 
ind  that  is,  we  do  not  think  any  writ- 
er  excels  Dana  in  graphic  ability  to 
describe  nautical  scenes  with  technical 
socnracy  and  surprising  cleamess  of 
■unote,  yet  spirited  detiul;  and  in 
nading  any  of  his  vivid  pictures  of 
fife  hofore  the  mast,  our  interest 
it  materially  heightened  bv  the  know. 
ledp  that  all  is  real— all  is  truly  de- 
•cnptive  of  what  actually  happened. 
As  Dana  says  in  his  preface,  his  design 
^u  "  to  present  the  life  of  a  common 


sailor  at  sea  as  it  really  is  ^  the  light 
and  the  dark  together."  We  have 
already  said  that  no  work  of  the  same 
kind  of  equal  merit  has  vet  appeared^ 
and  we  can  safety  assert  that  none  ever 
will  appear  untd  another  young  man^ 
who  has  been  as  well  educat^,  and 
possesses  as  much  literary  talent  aa 
Dana,  serves  before-the-mast,  and 
favours  the  world  with  a  vigorous, 
faithful,  and  modest  narrative  of  his 
experience  of  forecastle  life.  We 
shall  gladly  hail  the  advent  of  Dana 
the  S^nd  1 

Herman  Melville  completes  our  Trio. 
A  friend  has  informed  us  that  **  Her* 
man  Melville"  is  merely  a  mom  de 
plume,  and  if  so,  it  is  onty  of  a  piece 
with  the  mjrstification  which  this  re- 
mariuible  author  dearly  loves  to  in* 
dul^e  in  from  the  first  pap;e  to  the  last 
of  his  works.  We  think  it  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  majority  of  our  readers 
are  only  familiar  with  his  earliest  books ; 
but  as  we  have  read  them  all  carefully 
(excepting  his  last  production,  ''Is- 
rael rotter,  which  is  said  to  be  medio* 
ere)  we  sludl  briefly  refer  to  their  sub- 
jects seriatim,  ere  we  consider  the  ee- 
neralcharacteristicsof  his  style.  Hia 
first  books  were  «« Omoo  "  and  «*  Ty- 
pee,"  which  quite  startled  and  puzzled 
the  reading  world.  The  ablest  critica 
were  for  some  time  unable  to  decide 
whether  the  first  of  these  vivid  pictures 
of  life  in  the  South  Sealskmds  was  to  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  dexterous  fiction^ 
or  as  a  narrative  of  real  adventures^ 
described  in  glowing,  picturesque,  and 
romandc  language ;  but  when  the  se- 
cond woric  app^ured,  there  could  no 
longer  exist  any  doubt,  that  although 
the  author  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  Marciuesas  and  other  isUnds^ 
and  might  introduce  real  incidents 
and  real  characters,  yet  that  fiction 
so  largely  entered  into  the  composition 
of  the  books,  that  they  could  not  be 
regarded  as  matter-of-fact  narratives. 
Both  these  works  contain  a  few  open* 
ing  chapters,  descriptive  of  fin«mast- 
life  in  whating-ships,  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  striking. 

Melville*s  next  work  was  entitled 
"Redbum,"  and  professed  to  be  the 
autobiographical  descripUon  of  a  sal* 
lor-boy's  first  voyage  across  the  Atlan- 
tic. It  contains  some  clever  chapters^ 
but  very  much  of  the  matter,  espe^ 
cially  that  portion  relative  to  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  young  sailor  inLiver- 
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pool,  London>  Sec,  is  outrageously 
improbable,  and  cannot  be  read  either 
with  pleasure  or  profit.  This  abortive 
work — which  neither  obtained  nor  de* 
served  much  success— was  followed  by 
**  Mardi ;  and  a  Voyage  Thither." 
Here  we  are  once  more  mtroduced  to 
the  lovely  and  mysterious  isles  of  the 
yast  Facifici  and  their  half-civilised» 
or»  in  some  cases,  yet  heathen  and 
barbarous  aborigines.  The  reader  who 
takes  up  the  book,  and  reads  the  first 
half  of  Yolume  one,  will  be  delight^ 
and  enthralled  by  tho  original  and  ox« 
ceedingly  powerful  pictures  of  se»-life, 
of  a  Bovei  and  exciting  nature,  but 
woful  will  be  his  disappomtment  as  he 
reads  on.  We  hardly  know  how  to 
characterise  the  rest  of  the  book.  It 
consists  of  the  wildest,  the  most  impro* 
bable,  nay,  impossible,  series  of  adven^ 
iures  amongst  the  natives,  which  would 
be  litUe  better  than  insane  ravings, 
were  it  not  that  we  dimly  feel  con. 
scious  that  the  writer  intended  to  in- 
troduce  a  species  of  biting^  political 
satire,  under  ^tesque  and  incredibly 
extravagant  disguises.  Moreover,  the 
language  is  throughout  gorgeously 
poetical,  full  of  energy,  replete  with 
the  most  beautiful  metaphors,  and 
crowded  with  the  most  brilliant  fan. 
cies,  and  majestic  and  melodiously  so- 
norous sentences.  But  all  the  author's 
unrivalled  powers  of  diction,  all  his 
wealth  of  fancy,  all  his  exuberance  of 
imagination,  all  his  pathos,  vigour, 
and  exquisite  graces  of  style,  cannot 
prevent  the  judicious  reader  from  lay. 
ing  down  the  book  with  a  weary  sigh, 
and  an  inward  pang  of  regret  Uiat  so 
much  rare  and  loftv  talent  has  been  wiU 
fully  wasted  on  a  theme  which  not  any* 
body  can  fully  understand,  and  which 
will  inevitably  repulse  nine  readers 
out  of  ten,  by  its  total  want  of  human 
interest  and  sympathy.  It  is,  in  our 
estimation,  one  of  the  saddest,  most 
melancholy,  most  deplorable,  andhu- 
miliating  i>erversions  of  genius  of  a 
high  order  in  the  English  language. 
.   l^ext   in  order  —  if  we   recollect 


rightly  as  to  the  date  of  publicatio 
came  •«  White  Jacket ;  or  the  World 
in  a  Man-of.war.*'  This  is,  in  oar  opi. 
nion,  his  very  best  work.  He  states 
in  the  preface  that  he  served  a  year 
before-tbe-mast  in  the  United  States 
frigate,  Neversink,  loining  her  at  a 
port  in  the  Pacific,  where  he  had  been 
lefl  by.— or  deserted  from,  for  we  do  not 
clearly  comprehend  which-*a  whaling, 
ship^  and  that  the  work  is  the  resiut 
of  his  observations  on  board,  dkc  We 
peed  hardlv  say  that  the  name  Never- 
sink  is  fictitious,  but  from  various  in- 
cidental statements  we  can  easily  learn 
that  the  real  name  of  the  frigate  is  the 
United  States — the  verv  same  ship  that 
captured  our  English  frigate  Macedo. 
nian  in  the  year  1812.*  The  Mace- 
donian, we  believe,  is  yet  retained 
in  the  American  navy.  "  White  Jack- 
et '*  is  the  best  picture  of  life- before- 
the-mast  in  a  snip  of  war  ever  yet 
given  to  the  world.  The  style  is  most 
excellent—  occasionally  very  eccentric 
and  startling,  of  course,  or  it  would 
not  be  Herman  Melville's,  but  inva- 
riably energetic,  manly,  and  attrac- 
tive, and  not  unfrequently  noble,  elo- 
quent, and  deeply  impressive.  We 
could  point  out  a  eood  many  instances, 
however,  where  the  author  has  bor- 
rowed remarkable  verbal  expriissions, 
and  even  incidents,  from  nautical 
books  almost  unknown  to  the  general 
reading  public  (and  this  he  does 
without  a  syllable  of  acknowled^ 
pent).  Yet  more,  there  are  one  or  two 
instances  where  he  describes  the  fri- 
gate as  beinij  manceuvred  in  a  way 
that  no  practical  seaman  would  com- 
mend—indeed, in  one  case  of  the  kind 
he  writes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  snake 
our  confidence  in  his  own  practical 
knowledge  of  seamanship.  We  strong- 
ly suspect  that  he  can  handle  a  pea 
much  better  than  a  marlingspike— but 
we  may  be  wrong  in  our  coniecture, 
and  shall  be  glad  if  such  is  the  case. 
At  any  rate,  Herman  Melville  himself 
assures  us  that  he  has  sailed  before 
the  mast  in  whalers,  and  in  a  man-of- 


*  It  was  no  disgrace  to  the  British  flag.  The  United  Sutes  rated  as  a  44.gmi  Mgata^ 
bot  mounted  28  on  a  broadside,  carrying  8641b«. ;  her  tonnage  was  1688 ;  her  crew  474 
men.  The  Macedonian  (a  new  ship)  was  of  88  gnns,  having  a  broadside  wtfgfat  of 
metal  of  only  6281bs,  and  a  crew  of  264  men,  and  86  boys.  The  Maoedonitn  flonght 
most  gallantly,  and  only  struck  when  she  had  sustained  the  frightful  loss  of  thhty-aix 
killed  and  sixty-eight  wounded.  Her  opponent,  in  fact,  like  other  American  ^fvotei  of  the 
time,  was  Just  a  lineH>f- battle-ship  in  disgtUsel 
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war,  and  it  is  oertadn  that  bis  informa* 
tioD  on  all  nautical  subjects  is  most 
extensive  and  accurate.  Take  it  all 
in  all,  ''Wbite  Jacket"  is  an  asto- 
nisbing  production,  and  contains  mucb 
writing  of  the  higbest  order. 

The  last  work  we  have  to  notice  is  a 
large  one,  entitled  "The  Whale,"  and 
b  is  quite  as  eccentric  and  monstrous* 
Ijr  extravagant  in  many  of  its  incidents 
Si  even  *'  Mardi ;"  but  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  very  valuable  book,  on  account 
of  the  unparalleled  mass  of  information 
it  contains  on  the  sul^'ect  of  the  history 
and  capture  of  the  great  and  terrible 
cachalot,  or  sperm-whale.    Melville 
describes  himself  as  having  made  more 
than  one  cruise  in  aSouth-sea-whaler; 
and  supposing  this  to  have  been  the 
fiuit»  he  most  nevertheless  have  kbori- 
ooaly  consulted  all  the  books  treating 
ip  the  remotest  degree  on  the  habits, 
natural  history,  and  mode  of  capturing 
this  animal,  which  he  could  obtain,  for 
sjoch  an  amazing  mass  of  accurate  and 
curious  information  on  the  subject  of 
the  sperm-whale  as  is  comprised  in  his 
three  volumes  could  be  found  in  no 
other  single  work — or  perhaps  in  no 
half-dosen  works — in  existence.     We 
say  this  with  the  greater  confidence, 
because  we  have  written  on  the  sperm- 
whale  ourselves,  and  have  consequent- 
ly  bad  occasion  to  consult  the  best 
Torks  in  which  it  is  described.     Yet 
the  ^reat  and  undeniable  merits  of 
Melville's  book  are  obscured  and  al- 
most neutralised  by  the    astounding 
quantity  of  wild,  mad  passages  and 
entire  chapters  with  which  it  is  inter- 
huded.    Those  who  have  not  read  the 
vork  cannot  have  an^  conception  of 
the  reckless,    inconceivable  extrava- 
gancies to  which  we  allude.    Never- 
theless, the  work  is  throughout  splen- 
didly written,  in  a  literary  sense ;  and 
some  of  the  early  chapters  contain 
what  we  know  to  be  most  truthful  and 
Weriatively-excellent  sketches  of  out- 
OMhe-wajr  life  and  characters  in  con* 
Bexion  jiith  the  American    whaling 
trade. 

To  give  a  fair  idea  of  Herman  Mel- 
a's powerful  and  striking  st^le,  when 
be  coodesjoends  to  restrain  his  exube- 
ruit  imagination,  and  to  write  in  what 
we  may  call  his  natural  mood,  we  re- 
qoest  the  reader's  attention  to  a  short 
extract  or  two  which  we  select  from 
MVhite  Jacket."  We  must  premise 
»»t  the  frigate  is  overtaken  by  an  aw- 
rol  gale  at  midnight,  when  off  **  tha 


pitch  "  of  Cape  Horn,  and  is  in  a  posi. 
tion  of  immment  danger.  The  boat- 
swain called  all  hands  to  take  in  sail :— . 

"Springing  from  our  hommockB,**  says 
Melville,  **  we  ibund  the  frigate  leaning  over 
to  it  80  steeply,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
we  could  climb  the  ladders  leading  to  the 
upper  deck.    Here  the  scene  was  awfuL 
The  vessel  seemed  to  be  sailing  on  her  side, 
Tbe  maindeck  guns  had  several  days  pre- 
viously been  run  in  and  housed,  and  the 
portholes  closed ;  but  the  lee  carronades  on 
the  quarterdeck  and  forecastle  were  plung- 
ing through  the  sea,  which  undulated  over 
them  in  roilkwhite  bilbws  of  foam     With 
every  lurch  to  leeward,  the  yard-arm  enda 
seemed  to  dip  iuto  the  sea ;  while  forward, 
the  spray  dashed  over  the  bows  in  cataracts, 
and  dr«ichad  the  men  who  were  on  tiie  fore- 
yard.    By  this  time,  the  deck  was  all  alive 
with  the  whoU  strength  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany—five hundred  men,  oflkers  and  alL— 
mostly  clinging  to  the  weather  bnlwarliLS. 
The  occasional  phosphorescence  of  the  yeasty 
sea  cast  a  glare  upon  their  uplifted  faces,  as 
a  night's  fire  m  a  populous  dty  lights  up  the 
panic-stricken  crowd.    .     .    .    The  ship's 
bows  were  now  butting,  battering,  ramming, 
and  thundering  over  and  upon  the  head  seas, 
and,  with  a  horrible  wallowing  sound,  our 
whole  hull  was  rolling  in  the  trough  of  the 
foam.    The  gale  came  athwart  the  deck, 
and  every  sail  seemed  bursting  with  its  wild 
breath.    All  the  quartermasters,  and  several 
of  the  forecastlemen,  were  swarming  round 
the  double-wheel  on  the  quarterdeck.    Some 
were  jumping  up  and  down  with  their  hands 
on  the  spokes ;  for  the  whole  hehn  and  gal- 
vanised keel  were  Jiercefy  feveruh  with  th4 
Ufe  imparted  to  them  by  the  tempestj* 

The  words  we  have  italicised  strike 
us  as  being  intensely  poetical,  and 
adapted  to  convey  a  vividly  truthful 
idea  of  the  state  of  a  ship  desperately 
battling  with  a  powerful  gale.  We 
have  ourselves  repeatedly  noted,  when 
at  sea  during  a  gale,  how  « the  whole 
helm  "  (by  which  is  meant  the  rudder, 
tiller,  wheel,  steering-barrel,  &c}  vi- 
brated in  such  a  manner,  that  one 
could  judge  from  that  alone  of  the  po- 
sition of  the  vessel  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  seas  struck  her,  and  also  the 
manner  in  which  she  bore  herself;  and 
not  only  did  the  helm,  but  also  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  ship,  feel  **  fiercely 
feverish  with  life,"  and  almost  a  sen- 
tient thing,  conscious  of  her  jeopardy, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  bravely  strug. 
gling  with  the  tempest.  The  lands- 
man  may  possibly  think  we  are  indulg* 
ing  in  wild,  fanciful  rhapsodies;  but 
we  appeal  to  every  seaman  who  pos- 
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sesses  a  spark  of  sensibllitj  and  of  ima- 
gination, and  he  will  tell  you  that  what 
Melville  has  asserted^  and  what  we  as- 
sert, is  literallj  true,  but  must  be  felt 
to  be  understood. 

We  must  give  yet  another  and  more 
characteristic  "  taste  of  the  quality"* 
of  our  favourite — for,  with  all  his 
faults,  we  can  truly  say,  **  Melville,  we 
love  thee  still  V*  We  will  select  our 
final  specimen  from  the  last  chapter  of 
«« White  Jacket"  When  the  frigate 
draws  nigh  to  port,  at  the  expiry  of 
her  long  three  years'  cruise,  and  strikes 
soundings  *'by  the  deep  ninel"  the 
seaman-author  thus  describes  the  feel- 
ings of  himself  and  messmates:^ 

**  It  is  night.  The  meagre  moon  is  in 
her  last  quarter^that  betokens  the  end  of  a 
cruiae  that  is  paaeing.  Bat  the  stars  look 
forth  in  their  everlasting  brightness — and 
tJuU  is  the  everlasting,  gbrions  Futare,  for 
ever  beyond  uSi  We  maintopmen  are  all 
aloft  in  the  top ;  and  round  our  mast  we 
drcle,  a  brotbier-band,  hand-in-hand,  all 
spliced  together.  We  have  reefed  the  last 
topsail;  trained  the  last  gun;  blown  the 
lastmatdi;  bowed  to  the  last  blast ;  been 
tranced  in  the  last  calm.  We  have  mustered 
our  last  round  the  capstan ;  been  rolled  to 
grog  the  last  time ;  for  the  last  time  swung 
in  our  hammocks ;  for  the  last  time  turned 
out  at  the  sea-gull  call  of  the  watdi.  .  • 
Hand-in-hand  we  tq>matea  stand,  rocked  in 
our  Pisgah-top.  And  over  the  starry  waves, 
and  broad  out  into  the  blandly  blue,  bound- 
less night,  spiced  with  strange  sweets  from 
the  long-sought  land — the  whole  long  cruise 
predestinated  ours,  theugh  often  in  tempest 
time  we  almost  refused  to  believe  in  that  far 
distant  shore " 

But  here  Melville  be^ns  to  hold  forth 
in  his  favourite  mystical  form,  and  so 
we  shall  break  off. 

Perhaps  we  have  so  far  indicated 
our  opinion  of  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  Herman  Melville  in  the  course  of 
the  foregoing  remarks,  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  state  it  in  a  more  general 
way.  Yet,  in  conclusion,  we  may  sum 
up  our  estimate  of  this  singular  author 
in  a  few  short  sentences.    He  is  a  man 


of  genius— and  we  Intend  this  word  to 
be  understood  in  its  fullest  literdl 
sense — one  of  rare  qualifications  too ; 
and  we  do  not  think  there  is  any  fiving 
author  who  rivals  him  in  his  peculiar 
powers  of  describing  scenes  at  sea  and 
sea-life  in  a  manner  at  once  poetical, 
fordble,  accurate,  and,  above  all,  on- 
ginaL  But  it  is  his  style  that  is  ori- 
ginal rather  than  his  matter.  He  has 
read  prodigiously  on  all  naudcal  sub- 
jects— naval  history,  narratives  of  voy- 
ages and  shipwrecks,  fictions,  &c— 
and  he  never  scruples  to  deftiy  avail 
himself  of  these  stores  of  informatioa. 
He  undoubtedly  is  an  original  thinker, 
and  boldly  and  unreservMly  expresses 
his  opinions,  often  in  a  way  that  iire- 
sistibly  startles  and  enchains  the  inte- 
rest of  the  reader.  Ho  possesses 
amazing  powers  of  expression--he  can 
be  terse,  copious,  eloquent,  brilliant» 
imaginative,  poetical,  saUri^,  pathe- 
tic, at  will.  He  is  never  stupid,  never 
dull ;  but,  alas !  he  is  often  mystical 
and  unintelligible — n»t  from  any  ina- 
bility to  express  himself,  for  his  writing 
is  pure,  manly  English,  and  a  child 
can  always  understand  what  he  Mtjfi, 
but  the  ablest  critic  cannot  always  tdl 
what  he  really  means ;  for  he  at  timea 
seems  to  construct  beautiful  and  melo- 
dious sentences  only  to  conceal  hii 
thought?,  and  irritates  his  warmest  ad- 
mirers by  his  provokin?,  deliberate* 
wilful  indulgence  in  wild  and  half-in- 
sane conceits  and  rhapsodies.  ^  These 
observations  apply  mainlv  to  his  latter 
works,  "  Mardi"  and  "'The  Whal^** 
both  of  which  he  seems  to  have  com- 
posed in  an  opium  dream ;  for  in  no 
other  manner  can  we  understand  how 
they  could  have  been  written. 

Such  is  Herman  Melville  I  a  man  of 
whom  America  has  reason  to  be  proud, 
with  all  his  faults ;  and  if  he  does  not 
eventually  rank  as  one  of  her  greatest 
giants  in  literature,  it  will  be  owing 
not  to  anv  lack  of  innate  genius,  but 
solely  to  his  own  incorrigible  perver- 
sion of  his  rare  and  lofty  gifts. 
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It  u  our  desiie  in  these  chapters  to 
look  at  Irish  affairs  with  strict  impar. 
tialitj.    That  is,  to  take  neithc^  a 
British  nor  an  Irish  Tiew  of  them.  We 
want  to  contemphite  them  from  a  more 
eleTated  platform,  as  the^  contribute 
ingredients  towards  the  history  of  the 
emfire  at  large.    A  reference  to  this 
object  will  acGonnt  for  Uie  freedom 
with  which  we  intermingle  praise  and 
blame,  and  explain  much  which  might 
otherwise  seem  inconsistent  in  our  oc- 
carimial  estimate  of  individuals  and 
pardes.    That  it  trenches  somewhat 
upon  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  page^ 
we  are  forced  to  admit ;  for  piutisaiu 
ship  is  the  colourine  matter  of  history : 
but  the  demands  of  truth  ought  to  be 
paramount  to  those  of  popularity,  and 
we  are  content  to  exclude  the  excite- 
ment which  can  only  be  secured  at  the 
lacrifioe  of  fideUty.    Ireland,  though 
still  nominally  a  kingdom,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  parliament,  claimed  to  be 
considered,  at  the  time  we  treat  of,  no 
less  than  now,  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  British  dominions ;  and,  as  such, 
her  proper  and  exclusiye  interests,  so 
far  as  they  militated  against  the  gene* 
ral  welfare  of  the  empire  at  lai^e, 
would  necessarily  have  to  give  place,— 
Mid  this,  not  m>m  any  arbitrary  po- 
h'cy  pursued  towards  her,  so  much  as 
from  a  natural  tendency,  which  has 
slways  caused,  and  will  ever  cause,  the 
greater  of  unequal  parts  to  maintain 
lis  central  place,  and  the  lesser  to  re* 
vdve,  as  it  were,  about  the  primary 
towards  which  it  gravitates,  describing 
an  orbit  inexplicable  unless  with  refer- 
ence to  the  forces  which  govern  its 
motions.    But  Ireland  had  local  in- 
terests  antagonistic  to  imperial  ones. 
She  has  so  still.    These  interests  natn- 
ndlv  take  the  first  place  in  the  minds  of 
Irishmen.  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  -^  and  lu^  —  her  exclusive  views 
ts  to  Iridi  afiairs.     Ireland  should 
have  been  made  to  assist  the  greater 
country,  while  she  was  an  inferior^ 
though  an  independent  kingdom.   She 
ought  now  to  bear  the  heaviest  of  the 
hvdens  which  afflict  England,  for  she 
w  been  solemnly  incorporated  with 
^  m  that  political  wedlock  which 


gives  each  to  the  other  ''  for  better  for 
worse."  Such  would  be  the  language 
of  England.  Now,  in  these  hostile— 
or  rival— principles,  amidst  something 
which  is  wrong,  there  is  much  that 
is  wholesome  and  beneficial.  It  has 
worked  for  the  general  good,  this  con- 
stantly encroaching  tendency  on  the 
one  side,  and  jealousy  of  encroach* 
ment,  on  the  other.  Occasionally  in- 
convenient, and  almost  disastrous,  the 
spirit  of  rival  nationality  has  never- 
tndess  preserved,  in  its  action,  the  due 
equilibnum,  or  rather  the  standard  of 
preponderance,  sought  to  be  elevated 
by  the  one,  and  as  unduly  depressed 
by  the  other.  Ireland  would  have 
been  degraded  had  she  not  made  the 
struggles,  in  overcoming  which  Eng- 
land proved  herself  able  and  worthy 
to  hold  the  supremacy  she  had  ac- 
quired. 

He  who  undertakes  to  sketch,  how- 
ever slightly,  the  history  of  a  country 
circumstanced  as  was  Ireland  during 
the  period  when  her  nolitical  status 
was  less  aocuratelpr  defined  than  it  is 
now,  must  accordingly  be  very  careful 
not  to  lose  sight  of  these  peculiarities 
in  her  condition.  He  must  school  him- 
self, b^  rigid  self-disdpline,  into  a  phi* 
losophical  comprehensiveness  of  view> 
and  be  ready  to  extricate  himself  on 
every  occasion  from   the  network  of 

Early  influences,  which  would  bind 
im  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  a  cause 
in  which  he  is  not  advocate  but  judge. 
There  is  one  advantage  gained  by  such 
a  rule,  independent  of  that  highest  one 
of  its  bcdng  the  true  principle,  which 
is  this — ^that  it  enables  him  to  do  jus- 
tice to  both  parties.  Hitherto  Irish 
history  has  been  intensely  English,  or 
intensely  Irish.  Why  ehould  it  be 
either?  Why  not  recognise  a  neutral 
ground  whereon  honest  investigators 
of  all  parties  might  meet,  and  excavate 
the  past  ?  Our  present  experiment  is 
in  this  domain.  We  are  not  afraid  to 
venture  upon  the  hitherto  untrodden 
ground,  conscious  as  we  are  that  we 
carry  forward  our  humble  labours  in 
no  ffrovelling  spirit.  Let  those  who 
tiiinK  differently  test  what  we  have  ex- 
humed.    Acknowledging  that  the  yield 
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is  scanty,  and  admitting  oar  inability  to 
do  full  justice  to  the  subject  in  the  form 
"we  are  rt* stricted  to,  we  yet  present 
what  we  have  found  as  genuine^  and 
moreover,  claim  the  merit  of  being 
the  first — or  among  the  first— >i]i  the 
field. 

It  has  been  seen*  that  immediately 
after  Lord  Chancellor  Porter's  refusal 
to  ratify  the  appointment  of  the  self- 
oonstituted  Lords  Justices,  Capel,  the 
Lord  Deputy,  died.  Thb  event  caused 
a  complete  alteration  in  the  face  of 
afiairs.  The  Council  was  called  toge- 
ther by  writ,  as  is  usual  in  such  an  event ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  question  came  to 
be  discussed,  as  to  who  should  have 
the  chief  authority  until  his  Majesty's 
pleasure  should  be  known,  it  was 
shewn  how  completely  the  Lord  De- 
puty's death  had  annihilated  the  into- 
rest  his  intrifi^ues  had  built  up  about 
him.  Lord  Chancellor  Porter  was  un- 
hesitatingly chosen  sole  Lord  Justice, 
And  lefl  the  Council  Chamber  invested 
with  the  full  authority  of  Chief  Go- 
vernor of  Irelandf.  The  change  was 
not  the  less  acceptable  for  being  ex- 
pected. Rejoicings  took  place  every, 
where.  The  populace  seemed  lost  m 
a  transport  of^pleasurable  excitement. 
The  city  wore  the  aspect  of  jubilee ; 
and  the  House  of  Commons  —  that 
House  of  Commons  that  had  not 
many  months  before  approached  the 
dead  Lord  Deputy  in  tne  attitude  of 
afiectionate  adulation — now  thought  it 
BO  act  of  inconsistency  to  attend  his 
Excellency  the  Lord  Justice,  with 
their  Speaker,  to  congratulate  him,  in 
equally  cordial  terms,  on  bb  accession 
to  the  government  of  the  kingdom. $ 

The  new  Governor  could  not  but 
ieel  these  public  demonstrations.  But 
what  was  most  gratifying  to  him  was 
the  sensible  efiect  which  the  change  of 
things  had  produced  upon  the  health 
and  spirits  of  hb  firiend  Cox.  He  ral- 
lied at  once  ;  and  Porter  looked  to  the 
great  satbfaction  of  having  hb  energe. 
tic  intellect  at  his  service  in  the  arduous 
and  responsible  office  he  had  beea 
called  upon  to  fill. 

The  whole  nation  was  pleased  at 
the  new  appointment.  The  Protes- 
tants had  by  no  means  realised  the  be* 
nefits  they  had  once  anticipated  from 


the  policy  of  the  late  government ; 
and  an  offensive  system  of  official  re- 
serve  had  been  carried  on,  to  their 
exclusion,  as  well  as  that  of  others. 
The  Catholics  saw  in  the  defender  of 
what  they  considered  their  righte 
under  the  treaties  of  Limerick  and  Gal- 
way,  the  commencement  of  impartial 
government,  and  hailed  the  advent  of 
a  new  state  of  things  with  hope  a&d 
exaltation.  Porter  exhibitea  true 
magnanimity  in  his  elevation;  bjr  no 
act,  word,  or  deed,  did  he  suffer  it  to 
be  seen  that  he  remembered  the  in- 
juries he  had  suffered,  or  the  unwor- 
thiness  of  those  under  whose  pexseca* 
tion  he  had  so  long  smarted. 

Parliament  had  met  on  the  27th  of 
June.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
King's  commission  had  been  read,  ap- 
pointing Lord  Chief  Justice  Heljr 
their  Speaker,  "  in  regard  the  Chan- 
cellor being  Lord  Deputy  was  disabled 
from  executing  that  office."  The 
Houses  were  then  adjourned  to  the  4tb 
of  Auffust. 

In  uie  meantime,  the  King  had  sig. 
nified  hb  approbation  of  the  choice  of 
the  Privy  Council ;  but  he  now  asso- 
ciated two  noblemen  with  the  ChanoeU 
lor  in  hb  office,  thereby  dividing  the 
power  and  responsibility,  conformably 
to  usage,  but  leaving  in  effect  the 
chief  authority  where  it  was.  Charlee^ 
£arl  of  Mountrath,  and  Henry,  Earl 
of  Drogheda,  were  named  with  Sir 
Charles  Porter  as  Lord  Justicest,  in  * 
patent  bearing  date  the  10th  of  June# 
1696;  and  a  commission  was  directed 
to  them  to  continue  the  Parliament|. 

All  seemed  to  promise  well  for  the 
future.  It  was  confidently  antici- 
pated that  the  fair  adjustment  of  the 
rights  of  the  parties  involved  in  the 
events  of  the  war  mi^ht,  under  the 
wise  adminbtration  of  one  who  had 
sacrificed  so  much  already  to  the  prin- 
eiple  of  impartiality,  complete  the  set- 
tlement of  the  country,  restore  confi- 
dence to  the  public  mind,  and  lay  a 
foundation  for  such  further  legislation* 
in  the  branches  of  trade,  manmactures, 
and  domestic  polity*  as  would  be  best 
calculated  to  develop  the  great  na- 
tural resources  of  Ireland,  now  begin- 
ning to  be  widely  recognised*  In  the 
midst  of  Uiese  hopes  Providence  again 
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iiiltfpoi^»  tndbfkffled  humtn  specola- 
tioo.  On  the  Sth  of  December,  about 
four  o*oIoGk  Id  the  tflerooon,  I^rd  Jus. 
tioe  Porter,  who  had  been  eUghtly  in* 
4iflposed  some  days  previou8ly»  sudden- 
ly dropped  down  dead.  All  sanguine 
Anticipations  were  at  an  end.  The 
ffOTernment  was  continued  in  the 
hands  of  his  associate  justices  until 
the  ensuing  Februaryi  when  Henry 
£arl  of  Galway  was  appointed 
sole  Lord  Juftioe,  But  no  act  of 
ngour  marked  his  ruku  It  was  the 
iluuiow  of  a  shade.  From  Capel's 
death  until  the  year  1701,  the  govern- 
toent  of  Ireland  was  administered 
wholly  in  this  manner ;  whence  it  would 
leem  as  if  William  found  it  easier  to 
mana^  that  kingdom  bjr  the  divided 
and  inferior  agency  of  justices,  than 
by  viceregal  authority.  This  absence 
of  a  formal  Court  necessarily  disables 
the  Irish  historian  from  forming  his 
narrative  round  any  fixed  nucleus,  and 
(Spphatically  points  to  the  final  extinc- 
tion of  his  country's  history*  should 
thftt  absence  ever  become  permanept. 
He  is  constrained  to  pass,  almost 
without  a  glance,  over  the  years  which 
intervene  until  a  personage  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  affitirs  sufficiently  disr 
tinguished  to  be  found  noted  in  the 
annals  of  the  parent  country.  We 
Mierefore  hurry  pa^t  the  period  in 
qoestion,  during  which  the  seals,  af. 
ter  having  been  entrusted,  ad  in- 
terimg  to  the  hands  of  three  keepers 
—Sir  John  JefiTeryson,  Mr.  Justice 
Coote,  and  Baron  Donelaq— were  at 
length  committed  to  John  Methuen, 
afterwards  better  known  as  Ambas- 
sador to  Portugal,  and  negociator  of 
the  celebrated  Treaty  of  Conuueroe 
which  ffoes  by  his  name. 
.  But  during  this  period,  so  feature- 
leas  at  a  first  glance,  the  general  mind 
had  been  agitated  to  depths  before  un- 
reached, by  free  thoi^hts  and  fearless 
reasonings  upon  topics  affecting  not 
merely  the  casual  claims  or  grievances 
of  the  moment,  but  the  permanent 
rights  of  the  Irish  nation. 

TranquiUj  punning  the  secluded 
paths  of  philosophical  research,  W  illiam 
Molvneux  had  lived,  up  to  the  period 
ve  have  arrived  at,  rather  shunning 
jhan  courting  the^  notice  his  great  ta- 
knts  and  conspicuous  merits  wei^ 
indnally  drawing  upon  him.    Of  fair 


descent*  easy  fortune,  and  brilliant  ac- 
quirements, he  saw  himself  chosen  to 
tne  Parliament  of  1 692  as  member  for 
the  city  of  Dublin,  and  in  1696,  for  its 
Uqiversity,  without  displaying  any 
symptoms  of  ambition  corresponding 
either  to  his  pretensions,  or  to  the  pul^ 
lip  recognition  of  them.  It  is  possible 
that  the  vicissitudes  of  a  troublous  pe- 
riod, during  which  he  had  fled,  an  exile, 
from  hb  country,  may  have  shaken 
nis  faith  in  the  stability  of  political  ho- 
nours; or  that  the  greatest  of  family 
bereavements  may  nave  removed  the 
main  incentive  to  earthly  ambition ;  or, 
what  is  most  probable,  that  both  of 
these  causes  may  have  combined  with  a 
natural  predilection  for  certain  studies 
to  produce  a  love  of  that  retirement 
in  which  they  are  most  flenially  nursed  i 
but  certain  it  is,  that  Molyneuz, 
though  a  conscientious  performer  of 
the  duties  he  had  taken  upon  himself 
in  Parliament,  stood  by  and  watehed 
the  struggles  of  faction,  rather  as  a 
spectator^Sian  an  actor,  and  even  re- 
fused a  post  of  trust  under  govern- 
ment, which  might  have  brought  him 
more  prominently  forward  than  he  de- 
sired.* 

But  although  he  avoided  the  squab- 
bias  of  faction,  he  by  no  means  held 
aloof  from  the  encounter  of  constitu- 
tional polemics.  Enjoying  as  he  did 
the  friendship  of  Jonn  Locke,  his 
mind  had  become  imbued  with  the 
princii>les  that  daring  genius  had  advo- 
cated in  hb  "  Treatise  on  Govern, 
ment;"  and,  an  occasion  occurring  in 
which  the  lonff-vezed  question  of  the 
authority  of  England  to  bind  Ireland 
by  Acta  of  Parliament  arose  once 
more,  Molj^neux  brought  the  whole 
powers  of  his  intellect  to  bear  upon  it, 
and,  fortified  by  the  encouragement 
and  approval  of  the  great  English  phi- 
losopher, put  forth  that  brief  but 
comprehensive  tract,  called  "  The 
Case  of  Ireland  Stated,"  which,  to 
the  last  day  of  the  century,  furnishes 
the  staple  argumento  of  the  friends  of 
Xiish  independence. 

This  treatise  we  may  the  more  brief- 
Iv  discuss  at  this  time  of  da^r,  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  Union  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms  has  disen- 
gaged the  argument  from  any  possible 
reterence  to  present  afiifurs.  The 
question  is  no  longer  a  party  questioui 


*  WUl8>  "  Lift  of  Mo^uz.'' 
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but  an  hifltorieal  one.  The  interest  is 
now  not  praetical,  but  speculative  ; 
for  the  author  has  himself  bounded 
the  discussion  by  the  precise  limits 
reached  at  the  commencement  of  this 
century — ^namely«  the  incorporation  of 
the  two  Pu^iamentSy  that  of  England 
(ori  as  it  became  in  the  meantime,  Great 
JBritain)  and  of  Ireland. 

Without  stoppbfl;  to  enter  systema- 
tically into  Mr.  Mofyneux's  arguments, 
we  may  however  point  to  some  of 
those  leading  doctrines  which,  like 
the  body  of  ratrodus,  have  been  the 
longest  and  most  fiercely  battled  over 
in  later  times. 

But  first  it  may  be  necessary  to  ex. 
plain,  that  the  Irish  Parliament  had,  up 
to  this  period,  found  increasing  diffi- 
culty in  staving  ofi'the  encroachments 
of  that  of  EngUmd,  which  asserted  its 
supremacy  in  precise  proportion  to 
the  independent  tone  assumed  by  its 
younger  sister.  There  were  two  dis- 
tinct claims  set  up  by  Ireland.  One 
was,  the  rieht  of  originating  money- 
biUs  in  the  U>wer  House.  In  ordinary 
cases,  it  was  not  disputed  that  under 
the  Stat  10  Hen.  YIL  ch  4,  being  one 
of  Poynings'  Laws,  all  bills  to  be 
brought  under  the  consideration  of 
Parliament  should  first  be  certified 
by  the  Lord  lieutenant  and  Council 
of  Ireland  to  the  King  in  council, 
who  was  to  sanction  or  reject  these, 
as  the  case  might  be,  and  send  back 
those  he  approved  of,  under  the  broad 
seal  of  England,  to  be  brought  in  that 
session,  verbatim  et  Uteratinh  and  no 
others.  But  an  exception  had  been 
taken  to  this  rule  in  the  cose  of  the 
supplies,  on  no  better  foundation  than 
the  right  enjoyed  by  the  English 
House  of  Commons  to  originate  bills 
of  that  nature,  which  were  not  to 
be  in  any  manner  interfered  with  by 
the  LoTOSf  beyond  the  passing  or 
rejection  of  them.  The  Kin^  nav- 
ing  nothing  to  do  with  bills  m  the 
English  Parliament  until  the^  had 
passed  the  two  Houses,  it  is  plain  that 
where  this  independence  of  the  Crown 
did  not  exist,  a  privilege  peculiar  to 
England,  as  against  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  if  adopted  in  Ireland 
would  interfere  with  the  Royal  prero- 
gative,  could  not  be  introduced  by  a 
mere  inference  or  fancied  analogy. 
The  assertion  of  this  right  had  broken 


up  Lord  Svdney's  Parliament  in  1692 ; 
but  the  claim  was  now  tadtly  aban- 
doned; Lord  Capel,  as  we  have  8eai» 
having  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Com- 
mons to  vote  the  supplies  aa  certified 
from  England. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  ground, 
work  of  Mr.  Molyneux*s  case.  The 
question  was  one  of  larger  Kope,  for  it 
involved  the  whole  authoritv  of  Pariia- 
ment,  which  he  maintainea  possessed 
an  liferent  and  indefeasible  indepen- 
dence of  its  own.  The  daim  he  advo- 
cated  was  that  of  complete  exemption 
from  subordination  to  the  English  Par- 
liament, which,  as  he  argued,  could 
not  constitutionally  le^iskte  for  the 
Irish  people,  quia  non  fmttwit  mOiUs  ad 
ParUamentum,  His  argument  grew 
naturally  out  of  Mr.  Locke's  great 
position,  that  a  people  are  not  bound 
bylaws  made  without  their  consent. 
But  his  mode  of  proof  was  not  derived 
from  the  ethics  but  the  history  of 
the  case.  **  Seeing,"  he  says,  **  that 
the  right  which  England  may  pretend 
to,  for  binding  us  by  their  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, can  be  founded  only  on  the 
imaginary  title  of  conquest,  or  /wr- 
chase,  or  on  precedent  and  matters 
of  record ;  we  shall  inquire  into  the 
iiollowing  particulars,*'  &c*  With  a 
a  free  and  nervous  pen  he  mns  over 
tiie  history  of  the  conquest  of  Ireland, 
and  its  subsequent  occupation  by  the 
English,  showine  how  it  was  consti- 
tuted a  separate  Kingdom  bv  the  ^ft 
of  Henry  IL  to  his  son  John,  whidi 
condition  he  maintains  it  did  not  lose 
when  the  two  crowns  united  on  the  one 
head,  on  the  death  of  John's  elder  bro- 
ther, Richard,  without  issue.  He  de* 
tails  the  origin  of  parlianieuts  in  this 
countrv,  and,  to  fortify  his  case,  sup- 
ports the  genuineness  of  a  certain  an- 
cient reoonl,  called  Modus  tenendi  Par* 
liamentum,  by  Selden,  Prpm,  and 
others  supposed  to  be  spurious,  and 
which  purports  to  have  been  trans- 
mitted tolrebind  by  Henry  II.,  "as 
a  direction  to  hold  Pariiaments  there." 
He  pomts  to  the  uniform  tenor  of  the 
Acts,  both  of  the  English  and  Irish 
Parliament,  up  to  Charles  II. 's  timeb 
in  which  no  instance  can  be  disco- 
vered of  a  direct  assertion  of  con- 
trolling power  by  the  English,  or  of 
a  dear  recognition  of  it  by  the  Irish 
Houses ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  proofii 
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afforded  bj  the  freqnentre-enactinente 
of  En^h  statutes  by  the  Irish  Parlia. 
menty  that  this  right,  if  such  there  was^ 
was  practically  impugned.  He  meets 
the  objection  that  English  Acts  com* 
prehenid  Ireland  hj  general  words»^  by 
showing  that  this  is  a  modem  doctrine, 
first  introdaced  in  Henry  YIL's  time, 
and  roYiTed  by  Lord  Coke ;  and  pro* 
oeeds  to  the  extreme  case  of  English 
Acts  exiHressly  naming  Ireland,  of 
which  he  asserts  there  are  but  three 
prominent  ancient  instances,  from  each 
of  which  in  turn  he  extricates  his  ar- 
ftument,  b^  reference  to  the  nature  of 
tlie  Act,  its  inoperativeness,  and  its 
diluted  authority  respectively  ;  and 
than,  referring  to  modem  instances, 
boldly  states  £at  it  is  to  these  he  ob- 
jects. 

Hie  opinions  of  the  learned  are  next 
brought  under  review,  amongst  which 
those  of  Lord  Coke,  as  his  authority 
b  highest,  are  most  elaborately  contro- 
vert^. Great  ingenuity  is  shown  in 
this  branch  of  the  subject.  A  lawyer- 
like subtlety  here  marks  Molyneux's 
education,  which  was,  for  some  years, 
a  legal  one ;  and  so  far  detracts  from 
^e  general  effect  of  the  work.  But 
when  he  rests  upon  the  statute  law 
of  both  England  and  Ireland,^  which 
expressly  and  repeatedly  recognises  the 
mutual  independence  of  the  respective 
Pariiaments,  he  takes  stronoer  ^und, 
which  is  reflected  in  his  style. 

"And  were  theie  ftatntes,*'  he  says,  "  and 
another  statates  and  acts  of  the  ParUament 
«f  England,  ratified,  confirmed,  and  adjudged 
by  several  Parliaments  of  Ireland  to  be  of 
force  within  this  realm,  and  shall  the  people 
of  IieUnd  derive  no  benefits  by  these  Acts  ? 
Are  thow  statutes  of  force  in  England  only, 
and  can  they  add  no  immunity  or  privilege 
to  the  kingdom  of  Irekmd,  whoi  they  are  re- 
ceived there?  Can  the  King  and  Parlia- 
Bwot  make  acts  in  England  to  bind  his  sub- 
jects of  Ireland,  without  their  eonsentf  and 
can  be  make  no  acts  in  Ireland  without  their 
coNMii;  whereby  they  may  receive  any  pri- 
vilege or  immunity  ?  This  were  to  make  the 
Parliaments  of  Ireland  wfioUy  illusory  and 
qfno  eficL  If  this  be  reasonable  doctrine, 
to  what  raid  was  Poynfaigsf  law  fai  Ireland, 
thai  makes  all  the  statutes  of  England  before 
that  hi  force  fai  this  kingdom?  This  might 
as  wdl  have  been  done,  and  again  undone, 
when  they  plMse,  by  a  sfaigle  Act  of  the 
English  Parliament.  But  let  us  not  make 
thus  light  of  constitutions  of  kingdoms ; — ^'tis 
dangerous  to  those  who  do  it,  'tis  grievous  to 
those  who  suffw  it."— pp,  107-8. 

These   are  strong  words,  coming 


from  the  lips  of  an  Irishman  at  that 
day.  Nor  does  he  descend  fiom  this 
elevated  tone.  He  adduces  the  char- 
ters  and  liberties  "  granted  from  time 
to  time  unto  the  kingdom  of  Ireland," 
and  indi^antly  iM>ints  to  the  violation 
of  them  implied  in  the  assumption  of 
English  parliamentary  supremacy.  He 
protests  against  the  dairo,  as  deroga- 
tory to  the  **  royal  condition  and  pre- 
emmence"  of  a  separate  and  distinct 
kingdom.  He  repudiates  it,  as  inter- 
fering with  the  King's  prerogative, 
whi(£  does  not  admit  that  <*  this  par- 
liament of  England  should  have  any 
co-ordinate  power  with  him  to  intro- 
duce new  laws,  and  repeal  old  laws 
established  in  Ireland :"  and  denounces 
it  as  contrary  to  authority,  reason,  and 
the  practice  of  all  former  ages. 

**  What  use,"  he  exdahns, ''  wiU  thero  be 
of  the  pariiament  of  Ireland  at  any  time? 
If  the  xeligton,  lives,  liberties,  fortunes,  and 
estates  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  gentiy 
of  Ireland  may  be  disposed  of  without  their 
privity  and  consent,  what  benefit  have  they 
of  any  laws,  liberties,  or  privileges  granted 
unto  them  by  the  crown  of  England  ?  I  am 
loth  to  give  their  condition  a  hard  name,  but 
I  have  no  other  notion  of  tUtvery  hut  being 
hound  by  alow  to  which  I  do  not  coiMewt" 
^pp.  114, 116.: 

In  such  language  was  it  that  Mdy. 
neux,  in  his  honourable  but  mistaken 
zeal,  clothed  the  specious  fallacy  which 
has  since  misled  so  many  equaUy  well- 
meaning,  though  less  clear-sighted  po- 
liticians.  They  forget — what  some  of 
those  who  recollect  will  not  remind 
them  —  that  it  is  as  unprecedented  in 
the  annals  of  history  as  it  is  impossible 
in  the  nature  of  thines,  that  two  powers 
could  co-exist  perfectly  independent 
of  each  other,  yet  indissolubly  united. 
The  very  fact  of  compulsory  union 
creates  a  mutual  relation,  and  leads 
either  to  a  reciprocal  surrender  of  com- 
plete independence,  or  to  a  subordimu 
tlon  of  one  power  to  the  other.  An 
tffipmtan  in  tmperio  practically  cannot 
exist.  The  supreme  authority  must  be 
a  unity.  If  it  be  not,  the  countries, 
though  united  in  name,  are  separate 
in  theory,  and  will  in  the  end  become 
so  in  fact.  Molyneux's  argument  led 
two  ways — ^to  a  legislative  union  in  one 
direction,  and  to  a  dismemberment  of 
the  empire  in  the  other.  It  does  not 
appear  that  this  excellent  man  thought 
so :  on  the  contrary,  he  upheld,  with 
all  the  energy  pf  sincerity,  the  depen- 
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denoe  of  Ireland  on  the  Grown  of  Eng. 
land ;  and  this  as  well  in  right  of  the 
grant  from  Henry  II.  to  his  son  John> 
as  on  the  authonty  of  Poyningt'  law» 
hj  which  no  statutes  conld  be  made  in 
Ireland  onless  oertified  under  the  King's 
hand  and  the  broad  seal  of  England* 
What  he  points  at  as  the  solecism  is» 
that  a  people  should  be  bound  by  laws 
made  without  their  consent.  Bat  the 
altematiTe,  in  his  view,  does  not  extend 
bejond  complete  legislative  ^ndepen*. 
denoe  on  one  side,  and  a  union  on  the 
other.  His  opinion,  indeed,  on  this 
latter  head,  presents  a  striking  oontnsi 
to  those  ojf  the  national  champions  of 
a  kter  day  t — "  The  people  of  Ire* 
land,"  he  says,  **  ought  to  have  their 
representatives  in  the  parliament  of 
England.  And  this  I  believe  we 
should  be  willing  enough  to  embrace, 
but  it  is  an  happiness  we  can  hardly 
hope  for."  The  great  change  in 
men's  minds  on  this  subject  at  the 
close  of  the  century  arose  out  of  thd 
gradual  approximation  to  that  state  of 
complete  mdependence  which,  in  Mo- 
lyneux's  estimate,  was  compatible  with 
the  security  of  the  empire,  and  from 
which  a  legislative  amalgamation  with 
the  parent  -^  or,  as  it  might  then  be 
more  justly  called,  rival  country— was 
as  much  a  descent  as,  in  1698,  it 
would  have  been  a  promotion.  Time 
has  exposed  the  fallacy  of  Mol^^neux's 
reasonmg ;  and  the  only  safe  altema. 
tive  has  consequently  been  adopted. 
This  is,  however,  a  subject  which  will 
more  properly  come  under  our  notice 
at  a  later  period. 

It  seems  strange,  and  forms  a  oom<* 
mentary  on  the  blinding  power  of  in- 
veterate  political  prejudiooi  that  one 
so  fearlessly  ready  to  do  battle  in  de- 
fence of  the  civil  liberties  of  his  coun. 
try,  on  the  ground  of  those  political 
maxims  he  had  derived  from  ms  great 
authority,  Loeke  —  assertinff  as  they 
did,  the  natural  rights  of  me  whole 
human  raoe-^never  by  one  allusion  or 
inference  touches  the  case  of  the  Ro« 
man  Oatholics,  though  Uiey  constituted 
the  majority  of  his  oountryraen.  He 
may  possibly  have  felt  that  it  was  im« 
perative  on  him  to  avoid  the  subject, 
if  he  would  have  his  tract  produce  any 
effect  whatever  in  the  quarter  he  had 
designed  it  for.  But  the  probabilitv 
is,  that,  with  all  his  philosophy,  his 


mind  was  not  suflioienily  edf-^nfttafn^ 
ing  to  resist  the  influences  of  his  birth^ 
education,  and  positioni  and  thai,  ai 
an  Irish  Protestanti  he  dorst  not  ven- 
ture  farther  than  to  disapprove^as  Imi 
stivnuouBly  did —of  any  violation  cf 
existing  laws  and  treaties  respecting 
the  Papists,  while  he  qnietod  his  am* 
Bcienoe  as  to  their  fhrther  rights  hf 
the  usual  ar||ament  of  dan^  to  the 
public  weal,  if  any  concessions  wa« 
granted  in  that  dilution. 

Molyneux's  hook  came  upon  both 
the  Inrii  and  the  English  public  by 
surprise.  In  doctrine^  in  argiiment« 
in  style,  it  was  so  superim*  to  anything 
that  had  ever  emanated  from  Ireland 
upon  an  Irish  subjeet,  that  men  felt  a 
reflected  conse(juenoe  derived  from  th4 
qualities  of  theu*  advocate.  The  lof^ 
tone  assumed  with  Ensrland  was  as 
flattering  to  the  natioau  pride  as  tbii 
plausibility  of  the  ar^^ument  was  s^ 
mulatine  to  its  ambition.  Every* 
where  mo  author  was  hailed  as  the 
champion  of  a  nation's  rights,  and 
Molyneux  found  himself  in  an  instant 
raised  to  the  summit  of  popularity^ 
and  ranked  amongst  the  benefactors  of 
his  country. 

The  e^ct  in  England  was  very  dif. 
fhrent.  In  proportion  as  the  flame  of 
independent  nationality  biased  up  in 
Ireland,  did  that  country  exhibit 
svmptoms  of  alarm*  She  believed  that 
the  doctrines  thus  popularly  dissemi^ 
pated,  were  the  dragon's  teeth  out  of 
which  nothing  but  mischief  could  arise. 
With  all  her  energy,  therefore,  she  set 
herself  to  cry  down  the  new  opinions, 
of  which,  indeed,  Molvneux's  book 
was  scarcely  more  than  toe  vivid  refleo* 
tion.  In  this  agitation,  the  English 
House  of  Commons  was  foremost* 
We  are  informed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Derry,  that  they  presented  an  humble 
address  to  the  King,  wherein  they 
spoke  of  "  the  dangerous  attempts  late- 
ly made  by  some  ot  his  subjects  in  Ire- 
land, to  shake  off*  their  subjection  and 
dependence  upon  Eneland,  taking  also 
particular  notice  of  tne  bold  and  per- 
nicious assertions  of  this  writer."* 
And  he  adds,  that  "  several  dabblen 
in  English  law  and  politics  looked  upon 
themselves  as  oaUed  to  arms.'*  'The 
first  draft  of  the  address  was  couched 
in  still  stronger  language.  It  gave 
great  offence  to  the  Protestant  party 
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In  Ireland,  wYilcb  oonAidef ed  this  inter- 
ference as  highly  unwarrantable  and 
unconstitutional.  Plowden  makes  it 
a  merit  in  the  Irish  Catholics  of  the 
period,  that  they  made  no  attempt  to 
repudiate,  or  even  to  question,  their 
dependence  on  the  Crown  of  England. 
Bat  it  may  be  fairly  doubted  which 
this  negative  loyalty  was  most  the  re- 
sult of  fueling,  or  of  total  disorganis- 
ation  and  prostration  of  energy.  The 
scattered  remnants  of  a  defeated  cause 
are  not  the  more  likely  to  unite  cor- 
dially with  their  conquerors,  that  they 
abstain  from  interfering  in  thefr 
quarrels  amongst  each  other.  The 
snake  is  torpid  till  it  is  warmed.  It  is 
not  human  nature  to  suppose  that  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  possessors 
of  the  soil,  who  had  been  attacked, 
betrayed,  outraged,  and  enslaved, 
could  indulge  any  very  strong  feelings 
of  kindness  towards  the  race  which 
still  deemed  it  inconsistent  with  their 
safety  to  admit  them  to  the  least  of  the 
fnivileges  they  themselves  enjoyed  as 
citizens  of  a  free  country.  We  ac- 
cordingly dissent,  on  this  head,  from 
Plowden,  and  refuse  to  draw  any  con- 
dnsion  from  the  mere  fact  of  an  ab- 
sence of  open  disaffection  on  the  part 
of  tiie  Catholics  within  ten  years  after 
the  surrender  of  Limerick.  The  va- 
lue of  negative  evidence  in  such  mat- 
ters is  tolerably  plainly  shewn  from 
the  fhte  of  positive  protestations  in 
more  recent  times.  The  history  of 
the  last  century,  as  regards  that  body, 
is  little  more  than  the  constant  renewal 
of  pledges  and  the  constant  infraction 
of  them.  The  lesson  to  be  derived 
from  it  is  this,  that  no  voluntary  obli- 
gation  will  ever  permanently  restrict 
the  aspirations  of  a  section  of  the  com- 
munity towards  the  attainment  of  a 
partioipatioii  in  the  privileges  enjoyed 
by  the  rest ;  and  that  the  pomt  at 
which  pledees  first  become  secure,  is 
that  at  whidi  they  first  become  need- 
less. 

The  English  House  of  Commons, 
filled,  as  we  have  seen,  with  surprise 
and  apprehension,  appointed  a  oom- 
mittee  to  examine  and  report  upon 
Molyneux's  book.  On  the  22nd  of 
Jtw^  1696,  this  committee  reported 
the  passages  containing  the  dangerous 
opinions,  together  with  their  views  as 
to  the  causes  which  had  produced  these 
new  doctrines.  Whereupon  the  House 
voted  the  book  a  dangeroui  one,  re« 
Mierted  the  sabonUnation  and  depen- 


dence of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and 
strongly  condemned  the  recent  attempt 
of  the  Irish  parliament  to  re-enact  an 
English  statute,  naming  Ireland  by 
express  words.  An  address  to  the 
King  was  prepared  and  presented ;  to 
which  his  Majesty  replied,  **  That  he 
would  take  care  that  what  was  com- 
plained  of  should  be  prevented  and  re* 
dressed  as  the  Commons  desired." 

It  was  plain  from  all  these  proceed, 
ings,  that  England  would  not  allow  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution  to  take 
effect  in  Ireland.  The  truth  is,  she 
Could  not.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
neutralise  all  that  had  been  doing  for 
securing  the  country,  and  would  inevi- 
tably end  in  a  civil  war,  and  the  possi*. 
ble  break-up  of  the  empire.  Baax  was 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  false 
position  in  which  the  two  kingdoms 
stood  towards  each  other;  in  which 
everything  upon  the  surface  was  ficti- 
tious and  artificial,  and  everything  be^ 
neath  it  studiously  kept  out  of  view. 
To  call  Ireland  a  kingdom  —  the  Irish 
a  nation  —  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  with  the  Viceroy  at  its 
head,  a  parliament -^  its  institutions 
popular-^its  people  free — in  the  Eng. 
lish  sense  of  these  words,  was  a  delu- 
sion. To  have  called  it  a  conquered 
province,  though  it  manifestly  was 
dealt  with  as  such,  would  have  justified 
the  measures  of  government  at  the 
expense  of  its  safety.  The  party 
which,  a  century  later,  went  such  dan- 
gerous lengths  in  the  direction  of  dis- 
tinct nationality,  had  this  to  excuse 
them,  that  they  took  names  which  ther 
fbund  lying  meaningless  in  the  consti- 
tution,  and  endeavoured  to  give  them 
vitali^  and  significance  ;  though  it 
must  be  recollected  that  they  well 
knew  they  were  never  supposed  or  de- 
signed to  possess  them.  The  revolu- 
tions in  England  had  sharply  defined 
the  import  of  certain  words.  They 
had  explained  the  terms  King,  People, 
Prerogative,  Liberty,  beyond  the  pos*. 
sibility  of  further  misapprehension* 
Accordingly,  when  Irelana  asked  to 
have  them  interpreted  in  her  case^ 
the  imposition  so  long  practised  was 
exposed.  England  was  driven  to 
say  —  we  have  determined  on  one 
fixed  point,  united  sovereignty.  Re». 
son  shows  that  in  order  to  protect  this 

Eomt  from  disturbance,  there  must 
e  either  a  community  of  institutions, 
or  a  subordination  of  what  is  kept  dis- 
tinct. Ireland,  as  sudi,  never  has  had^ 
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and  cannot  have>  anything  nnooniroU 
lably  her  own.  This  truUi  slumbered 
long—- you  have  awakened  it.  You 
have  forced  us  to  tell  you  whattotf 
always  knew^  and  what  you  ought  to 
have  known.  You  have  liberty ;  but 
it  is  the  liberty  to  do»  not  as  you  please^ 
but  as  we  please.  And  you  are  happy 
in  possessmg  the  best  guarantee  tor 
your  safety  and  prosperity,  in  the  name 
you  are  not  entitled  to,  and  the  insti. 
tutions  you  do  not  possess. 

It  was  by  such  arguments  as  these 
that  Molyneux  was  answered,  when  ar- 
gument was  used — for  abuse  was  much 
more  commonly  had  recourse  to.  Two 
individuals  stood  prominently  out  in 
this  encounter  —  one  a  barrister, 
named  Attwood;  the  other  a  Bristol 
merchant,  of  the  name  of  Gary.  This 
latter  gentleman  boldly  maintained 
from  the  outset,  that  the  English  Go- 
vernment in  Ireland  was  a  Colonial 
one»  and  that  the  Parliament  was  sim- 
ply  a  council  for  the  regulation  of 
internal  concerns.*  Contrary  to  ex- 
pectation, in  the  contest  Cary  ex« 
iiibited  powers  the  man  of  law  could 
not  lay  daim  to,  which  gave  occasion 
to  the  Bishop  of  Derry  to  remark, 
that  "the  merchant  argued  like  a 
council  -  at  -  law,  while  the  barrister 
strung  his  small  wares  together  like  a 
shopkeeper,  "t  At  the  same  time, 
with  regard  to  the  former  polemic, 
we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  form 
our  own  opinion  as  to  the  (qualifi- 
cation of  one  whose  best  claim  to 
the  confidence  of  the  country  whose 
affairs  he  meddles  in  is  based  on 
such  pretences  as  are  put  forward 
in  the  following  passage : — *'  I  am  sure 
I  want  not  good  will  to  the  people  of 
IreUnd,  and  I  believe  no  man  that 
hath  no  concern  there  can  wish  them 
prosperity  more  than  I  do."t  Con. 
sidering  that  the  ingenuous  poli- 
tician nad  concern  in  the  rival  and 
(on  this  occasion)  hostile  country,  tJie 
admission  is  much.  A  very  little  ar- 
gument went,  however,  a  great  way. 
The  whole  feeling  of  England  was 
against  the  claim  of  Ireland ;  and  the 
Protestant,  or  Parliament,  party  in  the 
latter  country  were  too  dependent  upon 
English  connexion  to  press  the  matter 
to  an  open  rupture. 

Meantime,  the  man  who  had  stirred 


the  controversy  was  himielf  removed 
from  the  scene  of  strife.  Molyneux 
had  never  seen  Locke.  He  had,  how- 
ever, confidentially  consulted  him  in 
the  progress  of  his  work ;  and  the  fed- 
ing  of  respectful  admiration  with  which 
he  had  always  regarded  the  philosopher 
of  the  Human  Understanding  warmed, 
under  the  influence  of  this  constant 
intercourse,  into  an  ardent  desire  to 
meet  him  and  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
his  conversation.  His  constitution 
had  for  some  time  suffered  under  a 
painful  chronic  malady,  for  which  the 
surgical  science  of  the  period  afforded 
no  palliative,  and  withm  six  mcmths 
after  the  publication  of  his  tract,  even 
the  journey  to  England  was  jodffed 
too  much  lot  him.  Nevertheless,  his 
desure  to  meet  Locke  overcame  the 
prudential  remonstrances  of  his  ad- 
visers  and  fi*iends,  and  he  crossed  the 
channel  in  the  month  of  July,  1696. 
The  pleasure  of  this  visit  was  purchased 
at  the  expense  of  his  life.  He  re- 
turned  to  Ireland  in  September ;  on 
the  9th  of  October  his  sufieringi 
caused  the  rupture  of  a  blood- vessd, 
and  on  the  16th  he  breathed  his  last 
Of  this  honourable  and  distin^;aidied 
Irishman  it  is  not  our  province  to 
speak  at  large;  but  the  man  whom 
Locke  «'  was  proud  to  call  his  fiiend" 
was  not  given  to  an  ungrateful  coun. 
try.  The  name  of  Molyneux  has  been 
held  in  esteem,  up  to  the  present  time» 
by  Irishmen  of  every  pohtical  and  re- 
ligious opinion,  for  it  was  unimpeached 
by  a  single  discreditable  imputation, 
as  it  was  marked  by  a  conspicuous  act 
of  fearless  and  disinterested,  if  mis- 
taken, patriotism.  While  his  memory 
was  thus  consigned  to  an  enduring 
fame,  his  book  was  handed  over  to  the 
flames  of  intemperate  reprobation.  But 
it  was  by  these  clumsy  and  inappro- 
priate efforts  at  posthumous  peneco- 
tion  that  the  ideas  which  could  not  be 
burned  out  gained  an  added  currency 
and  vigour ;  they  rose  like  incense  on 
the  altar  of  sacrifice,  and  refused  to 
be  dispersed  by  elements  less  subUe 
than  themselves. 

In  the  uneventful  period  which  fol- 
lowed the  publication  and  condemna- 
tion of  Molyneux's  book,  the  p(^C7 
of  the  Government,  as  administered 
by  successive  Lords  Justices,  may  be 


^  Gsi7*s"  Answer  to  Molyneux,**  Kp.D6d. 
tHist.lib.p.i89  :t£p.Ded 
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best  gathered,  in  the  almost  total  si- 
leoce  of  direct  author! ty,  from  the 
legislative  measures  these  functionaries 
promoted  in  Ireland;  while  the  dis- 
position  of  the  English  people  towards 
that  country  may  be  pretty  plainly  as- 
certained by  reference  to  one  Act  passed 
in  the  English  Parliament  relating  to 
it  It  was  felt  that  the  success  of  a 
particular  branch  of  industr}',  the 
woollen  manufacture,  interfered  with 
English  interests.  The  object  was 
to  remedy  this  evil,  not  by  encouraging 
English  manufactures,  but  bv  discou- 
raging  Irish.  Something,  however, 
was  to  be  substituted,  and  accordingly 
effi>rt8  were  made  to  introduce  the  linen 
manufacture  in  the  place  of  that  of 
woollen.  In  1697,  the  Marquis  of 
"Winchester  and  Lord  Galway,  the 
Lords  Justices,  had  strongly  recom- 
mended to  Parliament  the  encourage- 
ment of  Protestant  settlers  in  tne 
country,  with  a  view  to  the  increased 
production  of  thb  fabric,  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  having 
caused  the  emigration  from  France  of  a 
body  of  skilled  artisans  of  the  reformed 
religion,  who  only  needed  to  be  directed 
towards  a  settlement,  to  aid  in  this 
indostrial  reform,  now  that  the  do- 
Btraction  of  the  woollen  trade  was  in- 
evitable.* Sir  Thomas  Southwell, 
ibUowing  in  the  steps  of  Sir  Richard 
Cox,t  lent  bis  best  assbtance  to  the 
movement.  His  pen  and  purse  were 
unceasingly  devoted  to  promoting;  the 
cultivation  of  flax,  and  a  voluminous 
correspondence  is  yet  extant  testi- 
ng to  his  practical  ability  and  in- 
defatigable industry  in  these  patriotic 
efforts.  To  his  instrumentality  Lis- 
hum  b  indebted  for  the  settlement 
there  of  the  father  of  the  modern  linen 
laanufacture,  Lewis  Cromelin,  founder 
of  the  respectable  northern  family  of 
that  name;  and,  at  a  later  period, 
a  number  of  Germans  of  the  JPalati- 
nate,  who  had  fled  from  the  miseries 


of  a  war- wasted  country,  found  pro- 
tection  on  his  estates  in  the  county  of 
Limerick,  and  in  himself  a  judicious 
as  well  as  generous  patron. :( 

In  England,  Parliament  took  an 
early  opportunity  of  manifesting  as 
well  its  sense  of  the  new  Irish  doctrine 
of  Parliamentary  independence,  as  its 
estimate  of  the  King's  management  of 
his  Irish  acquisitions.  A  commission 
of  inauiry  was  appointed  to  examine 
into  tne  forfeited  estates.  These  estates 
had  been  considered  by  the  king,  not- 
withstanding an  alleged  promise  to 
Parliament,!  a  convenient  and  appro- 
priate fund  out  of  which  to  recom- 
pense and  reward  those  who  had  made 
sacrifices  or  achieved  successes  in  the 
cause,  as  weU,  perhaps,  as  to  confer 
favours  upon  his  own  personal  friends. 
He  had  accordingly  disposed  of  most 
of  the  lands  declared  the  property 
of  the  Crown,  in  extensive  grants 
to  his  principal  adherents.  Now,  how. 
ever,  tnat  the  Whig  Ministry  had  bo. 
come  unpopular,  they  felt  no  scruple 
in  making  an  effort  to  reinstate  them- 
selves in  the  public  favour  by  a  sacri- 
fice of  the  King's  personal  feelings  and 
sense  of  honour.  It  had  been  the  ge- 
neral opinion  from  the  first,  that  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  Irish  forfeitures 
ought  to  have  been  set  apart,  to  reim- 
burse the  Exchequer  the  serious  ex- 
pense incurred  in  tho  suppression  of 
the  late  Irish  rebellion,  as  it  was  called. 
This  expression  of  opinion  now  swelled 
into  an  outcry,  and  the  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  nation  was  not  only  for  a 
portion,  but  for  the  whole. 

The  commissioners,  who  were  seven 
in  number,  set  about  their  labours 
without  delay.  It  was  easy  to  see  that 
the  Parliament  had  secured  a  majority 
of  them  in  its  interests.  They  found 
that  the  number  of  persons  outlawed 
in  Ireland  since  the  3d  of  February, 
1688,  was  3,921.  That  the  lands  for- 
feited by  them  amounted  to  1,060,792 


^  The  tenn  is  not  too  strong.  The  English  Parliament  having  addressed  the  King  on 
the  subject,  his  Majesty  rephed,  "  That  he  would  do  all  that  lay  in  him  to  discourugt  tho 
woollen  nutDufactare  iu  Ireland." — English  Comm.  Joom.,  2nd  July,  1698. 

t  Cox  was  said  to  be  the  author  of  '*  Thoughts  on  the  BQl  for  Prohibiting  the  Exporta- 
tioQ  of  the  Woollen  Manufacture  of  Ireland  to  Foreign  Parts.'*— Harris's  "  Life  of  Cox." 
Wilis*!  do.,  pp.  18-25.  Judge  Coote  was  another  prominent  promoter  of  the  linen  manu- 
bcture. 

X  "  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Southwell,"  in  Floyd's  Biog.  See  also  the  Southwell  MSS.,  in 
tke  pooftcssion  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Foster. 

S  The  serenth  article  of  impeachment  against  Lord  Soroers  contained  a  charge  that  he 
*1  adrise,  promote,  and  procure,  divers  grants  of  the  late  forfeited  estates  in  Ireland,  incon- 
twpi  of  tbeochrice  of  the  Commons  of  England. — Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  101. 
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acres,  worth  £2 11, 623  per  annum.  That 
some  of  these  lands  had  been  restored 
to  the  old  proprietors  by  virtue  of 
the  Articles  of  Limerick  and  Galway, 
and  by  his  Majesty's  favour,  and  the 
reversal  of  outlawries  and  Royal  par. 
dons  obtained  (so  the  Report  ran) 
chiefly  by  gratifications  to  such  per- 
sons as  had  abused  his  Majesty's  royal 
bounty  and  commission.  Besiues  these 
restitutions,  which  they  did  not  under- 
take to  interfere  with  though  ther 
thought  them  to  be  corruptly  procurea, 
they  gave  an  account  of  seventy-six 
grants  and  custodiams,  under  the  great 
seal  of  Ireland,  valued  by  them  at 
£1,699,343  14s.  Od.,*  exclusive  of  a 
grant  of  no  less  than  95,000  acres, 
Talued  at  £26,000  per  annum,  to 
Elizabeth  Countess  of  Orkney,  being 
the  entire  of  the  private  estates  of 
King  James. 

Out  of  the  seven  commissioners  it 
tamed  out  that  four  were  in  the  in- 
terests  of  Parliament,  and  three  in  that 
of  the  Crown.  These  latter  wholly 
repudiated  the  finding  of  the  report, 
and  refused  to  si^  it.  One  of  them, 
indeed.  Sir  Richard  Lcvinge,  was 
charged  with  having  circulated  calum- 
nies respecting  the  motives  of  the  ma- 
jority, which  drew  forth  a  vote  of  ap- 
probation of  their  conduct  npon  the 
inquiry,  and  led  to  Levinge*8  commit- 
tal to  the  Tower.  So  strenuous  was 
Parliament  in  supporting  its  commis- 
sioners, that  the  Commons  passed  a 
vote,  that  they  could  not  even  receive 
any  petition  concerning  the  grants, 
and  then  proceeded  to  address  the 
Eling  in  strong  terms  against  them.  His 
Majesty,  in  his  reply,  stated  that  incli- 
nation and  justice  had  united  to  induce 
him  to  reward  those  who  had  been 
faithful  to  his  cause — an  answer  which 
was  supposed  by  the  Commons  to  in- 
sinuate a  reflection  upon  their  late  acts, 
and  accordingly  drew  forth  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  whoever  had 
advised  it  had  done  all  he  could  to 
create  a  misunderstanding  and  jealousy 
between  the  king  and  his  people,  f  Upon 
the  report  of  the  commissioners  an 
Act  of  Resumption  was  passed.     By 


it  the  estates  were  vested  in  thirteen 
trustees  named  in  the  Act,  amonff 
whom  the  four  commissioners  who  bad 
signed  the  Report  were  included.  It 
contained  provisoes  for  exempting  cer- 
tain  estates  from  its  operation  ;%  but 
these  cases  were  fbw ;  and,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  all  grants  of  lands,  reversions 
and  pensions,  made  since  the  year 
1688,  were  rigidly  resumed.  It  maj 
easily  be  imagined  how  deeply  the  pas- 
sing  of  this  Act  must  have  wounded 
the  already  irritated  sensibilities  of 
William.  With  Romney,  who  had 
been  the  first  to  lay  the  Crown  of  £ng. 
land  at  his  feet.  Parliament  did  not 
dare  to  interfbre;  but  Keppel  and 
Bentinck,  associates  of  his  perils  as  of 
his  triumphs— havinz  shar^  the  for- 
mer and  contributed  to  the  latter-, 
and  De  Ginckle,  to  whose  constancy, 
skill,  and  courage,  was  due  the  final 
subjugation  of  the  kingdom  ont  of 
the  forfeitures  of  which  he,  if  any  one, 
might  fairly  claim  his  share,  were  now, 
in  a  few  sweeping  clauses  of  hostile 
legislation,  deprived  of  the  reward  due 
to  services  such  as  no  king  and  no 
nation  had  perhaps  ever  been  called 
npon  to  recompense.  It  was  with  great 
difllculty  William  was  prevailed  on  to 
give  his  royal  sanction  to  the  bill ; 
but,  once  it  was  passed,  he  exhibited 
no  outward  signs  of  his  displeasure. 
A  haughty  silence  at  the  prorogatton 
of  Parliament  alone  gave  tokens  that 
the  aflront  was  felt. 

The  blow,  nevertheless,  was  a  sore 
one  to  William.  He  can  scarcely  be 
said  ever  to  have  completely  recovered 
it.  It  still  further  exasperated  an 
irritable  temper,  and  made  him  moody, 
morose,  and  inaccessible  ;  nor  was  his 
indignation  allayed  by  the  demeanour 
of  the  trustees  themselves.  Constant 
complaints  reached  the  roval  ears  of 
their  conduct,  as  being  arbitrary  and 
imperious.  Petitions  were  addressed 
to  nim,  setting  forth,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  that  the  Act  of  ResumpUdi 
had  a  tendency  to  injure  the  Protest- 
ant interest,  and  had  been  obtfdned  bjr 
gross  misrepresentations.  The  whole 
rrivy  Council  joined  in  the  endeavour 


*  Amongst  these  were  grants  to  the  Earl  of  Bomoey  of  49,517  acres;  Earl  of  Albemarle, 
108,688  do.;  Lord  Woodstock,  185,820  do.;  Earl  of  Athlone,  20,480  do.;  Earl  of  Qal- 
wav,  86,148  do. 

t  Smollett,  voL  9,  ch.  vL  sec  26. 

X  Amongst  these,  it  is  satlsfactoiy  to  find  a  grant  to  the  children  of  the  deoeased  Chan- 
cellor, Sir  Charles  Porter. 
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to  ha^e  these  grievances  laid  before 
his  Majesty.  When  the  King  com- 
mamcated  the  sabstance  of  the  peti- 
tions to  the  House,  it  made  no  hesita- 
tion in  prononncing  them  scandalous^ 
ftlse,  and  gronndiess.  It  must  be  con. 
sidered^  indeed — though  scarcely  war- 
ranting the  use  of  such  epithets— that 
in  whatever  manner  the  trustees  acted 
their  were  sure,  from  the  nature  of 
their  office,  to  incur  the  weight  of 
popular  odium*  which  would  naturally 
rent  itself  in  petitions  to  the  King,  as 
his  feeling  on  the  subject  were  tole- 
rably weff  known,  and  might  be  ex- 
pected to  obtain  for  the  petitioners  a 
laTourable  hearing.  Parliament,  on 
the  other  hand,  seemed  afVerwards  to 
relax  a  little  from  its  first  severity. 
It  not  only  received  petitions  for  re- 
lief, but  in  some  instances  granted  the 
prayer  of  them.  The  greatest  griev- 
ance of  all  seems  to  have  been  less 
clamorously  complained  of  at  the  time. 
Hie  whole  of  the  rents  of  the  forfeited 
estates  were  expended  in  maintaining 
the  commission  for  the  two  years  dur- 
ing which  it  sat. 

^  Meanwhile,  the  rei^  of  Lords  Jus- 
tices,  which  had  contmued  since  Lord 
Capel's  death,  had  been  terminated  in 
1701  by  the  arrival  in  Dublin  of  the 
Earl  of  Rochester  as  Lord  Lieute- 
nant, 

Lanrence  Hyde,  Earl  of  Rochester, 
stands  high  amongst  the  statesmen  and 
courtiers  of  his  age.  Carefully  edu- 
cated by  his  father,  the  historian  of  the 
civil  wars,  and  afforded  every  advantage 
which  the  talents  and  position  of  that 
eminent  man  could  offer  him,  he  had 
acquired,  along  with  the  accomplish- 
ments of  a  finished  scholar,  that  con- 
summate address  which  eai*ly  initiation 
in  the  life  of  courts  is  supposed  alone 
qualified  to  impart.  The  power  of 
lelf-command  was  one  of  the  lessons 
most  successfully  mastered  by  him. 
He  was  seldom  known  to  lose  this  con- 
trolling influence  over  himself,  until 
bter  years  and  habits  of  command 
re-exposed  an  original  heat  of  temper, 
long  glossed  over  by  the  varnish  of 
state  expediency.  In  Charles  the 
Second's  reign  he  had  risen  through 
the  gradations  of  official  distinction 
until  he  shared  the  administration  of 


the  kingdom  with  but  two  colleagues, 
Sunderland  and  Godolphin ;  and  though 
his  known  partiality  for  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  Duke  of  Yoik,  had  caused 
the  Commons  of  England  to  glance  sus- 
piciously at  him  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Bill  of  Exclusion, 
Charles  himself  never  lost  his  con- 
fidence in  him.  One  of  the  latest  acts 
of  that  monarch's  life  was  nominating 
him  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  an 
office  which  Rochester  was  only  pre- 
Tented  from  assuming  by  the  deatn  of 
the  King,  whose  brother  and  successoir 
placed  ihe  staff  of  Treasurer  for  the 
second  time  in  his  hand. 

The  firmness  of  Rochester  under 
James  has  been  praised  even  by  his 
political  adversaries.  Strenuously  op- 
posed to  the  appointment  of  Tyrcon- 
nell  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
he  was  exposed  to  the  more  painful 
difficulty  of  resisting  the  King's  re- 
peated efforts  to  induce  him  to  abjure 
the  reformed  faith.*  His  more  pliant 
brother.  Clarendon,  yielded,  and  was 
ruined.  In  withstanding  this  tempta- 
tion, nobody  has  ever  accused  Roches- 
ter of  having  been  actuated  by  a  long- 
sighted policy.  The  immediate  con- 
sequence was,  that  he  was  compelled 
to  resign  his  post  as  Lord  Treasurer ; 
though  James,  who  felt  ashamed  of  the 
result  of  a  controversial  encounter 
between  Rochester  and  his  own  chap- 
lains, afterwards  trusted  him  with  a 
confidential  mission  to  Holland,  f 

At  the  Revolution,  although  Roches- 
ter  concurred  in  several  acts  during 
the  interregnum,  and  finallv  acauiesced 
in  the  new  settlement,  William  telt  that 
his  sympathies  must  necessarily  have 
lain  with  the  deposed  monarch ;  and, 
measuring  the  individual  by  the  gene- 
ral standard  of  human  nature,  long 
refused  to  admit  him  to  his  counsels.f 
As  for  Mary,  who  saw  with  no  other 
eyes  than  those  of  her  husband,  it  need- 
ed all  the  well-meaning  officiousness  of 
Burnet  to  establish  one  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  being  the  friend  and  brother- 
in-law  of  her  father  in  his  daughter's 
favour.  The  use  Rochester  made  of 
his  access  to  the  royal  confidence  was 
such  as  became  one  thus  related  to 
both  parties.  Having  sought  and  ob- 
tained his  brother  Clu'endon's  pardon. 


•  Udy  Thfsresa  LewiB*s  "  Clarendon  Gallery,*'  Descrlp.  Cat.,  Tit  "  Bochester." 

t  Biogr.  Britann.,  Tit  Hyde, 
t  He  WM  not  admitted  of  the  Privy  Coondl  till  the  end  of  the  year  169L 
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he  set  his  whole  energies  to  work  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  between  the 
Queen  and  her  sister,  the  Princess 
Anne.  In  this  he  unfortunately  fail- 
ed— ^unfortunately  for  himself  as  well 
as  for  the  royal  sisters  ;  for  while  he 
gained  nothing  in  Mary's  estimation 
by  the  attempt,  it  brought  upon  him, 
on  the  side  of  Anne,  me  rage  of  the 
haughty  and  jealous  favourite.  Lady 
Manborough,  whose  influence  he  had 
observed  and  disapproved  at  an  early 
period,  and  who,  with  a  woman's  quick 
instinct  seeing  his  estimate  of  her, 
became  thenceforward  his  most  im- 
placable  enemy. 

Thus  Rochester,  perhaps  because  he 
committed  the  worse  than  crime — the 
mistake — of  being  honest,  found  him- 
self at  last  excluded  from  the  confidence 
of  every  one  of  his  royal  connexions. 
William,  after  Mary's  death,  conti- 
nued to  look  coldly  on  him,  until,  as 
we  are  told  by  Burnet,*  Harley, 
aflerwards  Earl  of  Oxford,  at  last 
removed  these  jealousies  of  his.  It 
was  through  his  means  that  Rochester 
was  once  more  appointed  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland ;  though  even  this 
appointment  William  had  taken  steps 
to  revoke  some  weeks  before  his 
death,  and  would  assuredly  have  done 
so,  had  those  entrusted  with  his  orders 
been  in  as  great  a  hurry  to  execute 
them  as  if  no  change  was  impending.! 
William  had  no  personal  regard  for 
Rochester.  He  used  frequently  to  say 
that  the  vear  in  which  that  nobleman 
directed  his  counsels  was  the  most  un- 
easy of  his  life. 

In  Singer's  collection  are  to  be 
found  the  few  private  documents 
which  throw  any  light  upon  Roches- 
ter's government  of  Ireland.  They 
afford  a  melancholy  explanation  of  the 
causes  which  make  the  period  of  Irish 
history  under  review  a  blank.  Consist- 
ing, as  they  do,  of  various  letters  to 
and  from  Rochester  and  the  Lords 
Justices,  and  from  Mr.  Vernon  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  during  his  short  stay 
in  Ireland  (the  latter  being  of  a  confi- 
dential nature),  they  do  not  contain  one 
single  allusion  to  the  condition  of  that 
country,  its  capabilities,  advantages, 
wants,  or  resources.    In  the  commu- 


nications made  by  the  Lords  Justices 
to  him  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  when  he 
was  in  London,  and  consequently 
through  that  channel  alone  able  to 
know  how  matters  stood  in  his  govern- 
ment,  the  two  topics  dwelt  on,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others,  are^the  em- 
barkation  of  troops  for  foreign  service 
from  the  Irish  ports,  and  the  meddling 
of  the  Presbyterians  in  marriages.^  It 
is  painful  thus  to  see  how  little  the  con. 
cems  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  entered 
into  the  minds  of  its  ruler—or  rather, 
how  utterly  they  were  overlooked. 
Lord  Rochester's  government,  like 
that  of  too  many  of  his  successors, 
was  o/"  Ireland,  but  ^br  England.  He 
was  but  the  conduit  through  which  the 
heart  of  that  subjugated  country  was 
to  be  drained  into  the  system  of  Bri- 
tain, by  a  fatal  process  which  exhausted 
the  one  without  enriching  the  other. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  1701,  the 
Lords  Justices*  letter  announces  the 
death  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hely,  on 
circuit,  which  had  just  been  communi- 
cated  to  them  by  Mr.  Justice  Cox,  the 
other  judge  of  assize  on  the  same  cir- 
cuit. Cox  had,  at  the  same  time,  ap- 
plied for  the  vacant  place;  and  the 
Lords  Justices  state  that  Baron  Do- 
nelan  had  likewise  made  applicaUon 
to  the  same  effect.  They  recommend 
Cox,  as  senior  in  standing  to  Donelao. 
It  appears  that  their  recommendation 
was  attended  to,  for  on  the  1 2  th  of  May 
they  mention  the  receipt  of  Rochester's 
commands,  that  a  patent  should  be 
made  out  in  Cox's  favour.  Harris 
says  that  much  interest  was  made  with 
the  King  for  Cox§. 

The  reduction  of  the  coin  was  a 
topic  that  partially  engaged  the  Lords 
Justices'  attention  about  this  time. 
Thev  recommended  that  the  standard 
of  the  foreign  coin  then  in  circulation 
in  Ireland  should  be  reduced  to  the 
value  it  bore  in  the  year  1695,  ''as  his 
Majesty  desired."! 

Soon  after  this,  Rochester  visited 
Dublin ;  but  so  urgent  were  his  party 
for  his  presence  in  London,  that  in 
three  months  leave  was  obtained  for 
him  to  attend  Parliament  in  England. 
He  accordingly  quitted  Ireland  in 
December,  1701,  and  never  returned. 


*  Hiatory  of  His  Own  Tirae.    VoL  ii.,  p.  291. 
t  Burnet,  il  318 ;  SmoUet,  9,  410.        %  Singer,  404.        §  Singer,  361.         ||  lb.  307. 
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BODIieUXS    X.OBO. 


Of  Francuco  Rodriguez  Lobo,  one  of 
the  sweetest  and  most  admired  of  Por- 
togaese  poets^  excepting  Camoens, 
Bcwcely  any  biograpDical  record  re- 
mains. His  talents  were  conspicuons 
and  appreciated,  but  his  life  was  sin. 
gularfy  uneventful,  retired,  and  ob- 
score.  He  was  bom  at  Leiria,*  in  Es- 
tramadura  of  Portugal,  a  bishop's 
see,  and  formerly  a  residence  of  the 
Portnguese  monarchs.  The  exact 
date  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  but  it 
was  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  His  father  and  mother.  An. 
dr^  Lazaro  Lobo,  and  Donna  Joanna 
Brito  Gaviao>  were  wealthy,  and  of  ho- 
nourable lineage,  and  ^ve  their  son  the 
best  education  that  hia  native  country 
afforded.  &odri|;aez  Lobo  applied 
assiduously  to  his  collegiate  studies, 
and  eminently  distinguished  himself 
ly  hh  industry,  learning,  and  abilities. 
He  is  said  to  have  possessed  an  un- 
usual  degree  of  erudition,  and  to  have 
been  skiTied  in  political  economy,  and 
in  monX  philosophy.  From  his  ad- 
▼mtoges  of  birth,  fortune,  education, 
tnd  intellectual  powers,  it  was  expected 
bjr  his  friends  that  he  would  easny  ob- 
tain, and  honourably  fill,  some  impor- 
tant office  at  the  court  of  Lisbon ;  but 
he  felt  the  strongest  repugnance  to 
public  life,  for  which  he  considered 
oimself  wholly  unsuited  by  tempera- 
ment and  disposition.  He  lovc^  study, 
ease,  quiet,  and  independence ;  and  to 
indulge  these  predilections  he  with- 
drew to  a  pleasant  retreat  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tagus,  at  a  small  distance  from 
Santarem,  where  he  devoted  himself 
wholly  1  to  the  service  of  literature, 
aod  where  he  passed  an  exbtence, 
monotonous  indc^,  without  ambition, 
without  adventure,  but  blest  with 
affluence  and  tranquil  enjoyment. 

At  thb  period  Portugal  was  under 
a  doud  —  the  crown  luid  fallen  from 
her  head,  and  the  sceptre  from  her 
hand.    She  was  a  vassal  to  the  sove- 


reigns of  Castile,  a  subjection  odious 
to  the  maiority  of  the  nation,  who  al- 
ways disliked  foreigners,  but  especially 
hated  the  Castilians.  Kin^  Sebastian, 
with  the  flower  of  Lusitanian  cbivaliy 
and  nobility,  had  fallen  in  Africa,  in 
the  fatal  battle  of  Alcazer.quiver, 
Cardinal  Don  Henry,  the  feeble  old 
man  who  had  succeeded  hb  brave  but 
unfortunate  grandnephew,  had  soon 
died,  and  after  a  struggle,  Philip  II.  of 
Spain  had  become  the  stern  and  tyran- 
nic  master  of  Portu^L  Philip  IIL 
ruled  in  the  tinie  of  Kodriguez  Lobo. 
The  court  at  Lisbon  was  no  lonzer  a 
royal  but  a  viceregal  court,  where 
foreign  influence  was  paramount.  That 
circumstance  might  lead  us  to  infer 
that  Lobo's  dislike  to  public  life  arose 
from  his  patriotism — that  he  would  not 
serve  the  Aliens.  But  such  inference 
is  contradicted  by  the  fact,  that  among 
his  writings  we  find  a  collection  of 
poems  in  the  romance  style,  called 
**Jomadas,"  or  Journeys,  adulations 
addressed  to  Philip  III.,  on  the  visit 
paid  by  his  Catholic  Majesty  to  his 
Kingdom  of  Portugal,  and  the  pomp 
and  triumph  with  which  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  illustrious  city  of  Lis- 
bon;  a  perfectlv  voluntary  act  of 
homage,  and  rendered,  not  in  his  ver- 
nacular, but  in  the  Spanish  tongue. 
Lobo  had  not  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
that  filled  the  breaking  heart  of  Ca- 
moens,  when,  on  the  fall  of  the  Por- 
tuguese monarchy,  he  exclaimed,  "Let 
roe  die  amid  the  ruins  of  my  country  I" 
Nor  had  he  the  nationalityof  Ferreira,t 
who  condemned  the  inclination  of  his 
countrymen  to  make  Latin  and  Span- 
ish the  medium  of  their  muse,  and 
stigmatised  it  as  an  unfilial  insult  to 
the  literature  of  their  mother  country. 
Whatever  was  the  motive  of  Rodri- 
guez Lobo's  flattery  of  the  dommant 
power,  it  was  not  ambition,  for  his 
heart  was  wedded  to  his  happy  retreat 
beside  the  Tagus,  a  river  whose  scenery 


*  It  U  thirty  miles  south  of  CounbrOf  and  sixty  miles  north  of  Lisbon, 
t  See  "  Leaves  from  the  Portuguese  Olive,"— No.  V.,  Dublix  UxrvxasiTT  BiAOAZiNS, 
Ke.  CCLXIV.,  December,  1864.  ^ 
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he  passionately  loved,  and  wliich  he 
has  repeatedly  celebrated,  as  Camoens 
celebrated  the  Mondego,  and  Diego 
Bemardcs  the  Lima.  From  his  be- 
loved  retirement  he  sent  forth  his 
writings,  which,  especially  his  lyrics, 
were  warmly  receiv^  both  by  the  gene- 
ral readers  and  the  critics.  His  versi- 
fication,  in  his  native  kmguage,  has  a 
softness,  a  musical  flow,  of  which  it  is 
not  possible  to  convey  a  just  idea  in 
our  harsher  northern  tongue.  He 
was  peculiarly  a  pastoral  poet,  being 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  a  country 
life.  In  his  bucolics,  his  fellow-coun- 
tn'men  thought  they  heard  the  voices 
of  the  rustics,  the  sonss  of  the  birds, 
and  the  murmurs  of  the  streams,  and 
beheld  the  beauty  of  the  landscapes. 
There  b  a  reality  of  feeling,  tender, 
ness,  and  delicacy  in  his  effusions, 
which  contain  many  graceful  plays  of 
fancy ;  even  too  frequent  repetitions 
of  some  particular  word,  instead  of 
offending  as  tautology,  have  an  air  of 
simplicity  and  earnestness  that  is  very 
pleasing.  It  must  be  owned  that  he 
IS  oden  too  prolix,  and  conseauently 
tedious,  and  that  he  occasionally  be- 
trays a  tinge  of  pedantry ;  but  he  is 
infinitely  suberior,  in  correctness  of 
taste,  to  his  brother  poets.  £ven  then, 
so  soon  afler  the  time  of  Camoens, 
Portuguese  poetry  had  begun  to  incur 
the  censure  of  mannerism,  affectation, 
and  tediousness.  And  still  worse, 
Thomas  Noronha,  a  versifier  of  flat 
jests,  degraded  the  muse  by  that  kind 
of  buffoonery  which  scruples  not  to 
desecrate,  *'for  fun,"  the  most  deep, 
serious,  and  sacred  feelings,  events, 
and  sentiments.  It  engenders  a  per- 
verted spirit  of  levity,  fatal  alike  to 
g^ood  taste  and  goou  feeling.  Occa- 
sional playful  touches  relieve  the  page, 
even  as  lights  relieve  shade  in  a  paint- 
ing; but  "funny  writing"  is  essen- 
tially different  — the  coarse  grimaces 
of  buffoonery  bear  no  resemblance  to 
that  which  they  pretend  to  imitate, 
the  sparkling  smile  of  refined  wit,  and 
the  genial  laugh  of  well-bred  humour. 
Noronha*s  awkward  burlesques  at- 
tained considerable  populanty  (we 
must  remember  that  Portugal  was  no 
longer  free,  a  circumstance  that  has 
always  an  injurious  effect  on  the  ge- 
nius of  a  nation),  but  his  success  did 
not  aeduce  the  pen  of  Rodriguez  Lobo 


from  the  tender  and  the  earnest ;  and 
his  pastorals  took  such  hold  on  the 
hearts  and  imaginations  of  his  coun- 
trymen, that  he  nas  had  a  host  of  imi- 
tators, none  of  whom,  however,  have 
surpassed  him. 

The  best  of  his  pastoral  lyrics  are 
to  be  found  in  his  rural  romance  (ro- 
mance  in  the  prose,  not  the  poetic  ac- 
ceptation of  tne  word),  called  •*  Pri- 
mavera,*^  The  Spring.  But  the  prose 
story,  if  story  it  can  be  called,  is  but 
the  groundwork  for  the  numerooi 
poems  which  are  spread  over  it,  like 
gems  thickl;^  embroidered  on  a  gar- 
ment of  indifferent  fabric  '*  Pnma- 
vera,"  which  has  scarcely  any  plot  or 
incident,  beiiiff  little  more  than  a  series 
of  dialogues  Detween  shepherds  and 
^epherdesses,  is  divided  into  sections, 
each  named  aft«r  a  river  in  PortugaL  It 
opens  with  a  song  describing  the  pro- 
gress of  a  spring  day  from  dawn  to 
night. 

CAKCION. 

Now  day  is  born,  beautiftil  day, 

Prioc*  of  the  gonial  spring! 
He  oomei,  proclaimed  by  voioBi  gqr 

Of  loving  Urdfl  that  siag 
Suspended  in  their  airy  bowen^ 
'Mid  branches   fimgraot  with   oimuraberM 
flowers. 

Aurora,  deckM  in  newest  Kght, 

Ihe  Orient  gate  flings  wide ; 
And  smiling  Fk>ra  gives  to  sight 

Again  lier  meftdow*s  pride, 
Begemm'd  with  crystal  drops  thai  isea 
like  diamonds  sparldii^  in  their   ri<^cit 
gleam. 

The  Bun.  still  bright*niDg,  darts  his  rays 

On  silvery  stream  beneath 
The  rocks,  wtiile  many  a  ripple  plays 

Where  mminaring  sephyrs  breathe) 
And  stir  the  (ringtng  tnes  tliat  cast 
Tiieir  shadows  on  the  oorretit  gliding  past 

Aa  grows  the  day  mors  dear,  man  bir. 

The  glorious  banks  di^ilay 
The  sylvan  beauties  clustered  there 

The  poet*s  shining  bay, 
Tall  poplar,  hazel's  tufted  screen, 
Light  wiUow,  graceful  ash,  and  dm-tiess 
green. 

lis*  calls  not  now,  with  accents  hoarse, 

To  every  neightjouriog  height, 
But  smooth  beneath  its  glassy  course 

Reveals  its  pebbles  white: 
While  rapid  fishes  ghmdngshow 
Theff  quivering  shadows  on  the  sand  belew. 


*  A  small  river  of  Estramadura,  which  falls  into  the  sea  a  little  to  ^  north  oC  Aviom. 
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UodiBiin^d  by  clouds,  now  shines  the  skjr, 

A  varioos-tinUd  sphere ; 
And  many  a  rustic  melody 

Steals  on  the  cbarmM  ear, 
Prom  flute  and  pipe,  where  shepherds  lead 
Their  flocks  o*er  craggy  steep  and  flowery 
mead. 


The  heart  that  makes  not  Hope  its  own, 
That  fair  one's  favouring  smile  seeks 
never, 
Faib  not  in  perfect  Love  alone, 
But  what  Love  U  hath  never  known ; 
Tea,  lives  imknr'd,  unloving  ever. 


Merrily  sports  the  skipping  kid 
Where  fresh-sprung  herbs  allure ; 

Ihe  nightingale  the  ^ughs  amid 
That  shade  the  fountain  pure, 

Sits  at  the  close  of  day,  and  fills 

lGgfat*8  ear  with  plaintive,  tender,  loving 
ttills. 

0*er  the  still  waters  sbhies  the  moon, 
(Xo  wind  from  slumber  wakes) 

Beautiful  Queen !  she  summons  soon 
The  brimant  stars,  and  makes. 

With  them,  the  night  so  fair  to  see. 

Hist  the  vex'd  sun  doth  from  their  piesenee 
flee. 

An  things  have  change — to  every  state 

Doth  steadfast  Hope  remain 
To  whisper,  all  shall  renovate, 

And  be  restored  again ; 
From  Hope  thus  springs  Contentment,  blest 

With  balm  to  soothe  B^p^  and  Care  to 
rest 

Hie  gentle  rustics  in  **  PrimaTera  " 
frequently  propose  to  each  other  ques- 
tions of  a  somewhat  metaphysical  na- 
ture, to  which  poetic  replies  are  given 
according  to  the  different  opinions  of 
the  speakers,  or  rather  singers.  Thus, 
to  the  question — **  Which  is  the  most 
perfect  love,  that  which  does,  or  that 
which  does  not,  cherish  hope?" — a 
ibepherd  and  shepherdess  return  an- 
swers of  opposite  sentiments— the  for- 
mer  as  the  advocate,  the  latter  as  the 
antagonist  of  hopeful  love  : — 

TBI  BXPLT  OF  THE  SHEPHERD  ABDBKIO. 

Kooe  loves  who  does  not  wish  full  fain : 
None  widies  who  no  hope  will  cherish : 

The  heart  may  love,  wish,  hope,  in  vain ; 

For  ever  seek,  and  ne*er  obtain — 
But  fond  aspirings  cannot  perish. 

What  if  DO  tree  lis  aid  supplies 
To  raise  the  Ivy  upwards  springing  ? 

On  earth  the  plant  supinely  lies ; 

It  lacketh  strength  aloue  to  rise ; 
It  dimbeth  not,  save  dosely  dinghig. 

And,  haply,  thus  should  Hope  deny 
To  Love  her  firm  sustaining  power. 

On  iti  own  root  must  Love  rely; 

And  Shan  it  Uve?  or  sbaU  it  die 
l^oUcflt  by  fruit,  uncrowned  by  flower  ? 


THE    KSPLT     OV    THE 
DXEABSA. 

Love  that  devotes  the  wishful  thought 
To  its  own  weal  and  gladness  solely ; 
Whose  hope  is  with  self- vantage  fraught, 
That  is  not  perfect  love — 'tis  nought 
But  perfect  interest,  selfish  wholly. 


Tme  Love  no  mote  than  loving  is  i 

Love  is  of  Love  the  sole  reflection, 
The  aim  and  end :  it  needs  but  this. 
Thinks  not  of  self,  nor  hopes  for  bliss 
As  guerdon  of  tiie  heart's  affection.    . 

True  Love  on  Hope  is  (bunded  not ; 

No  light  save  Love's  its  eye  allureth ; 
Favour  nnsought  may  be  its  lot ; 
But  though  unfavouPd  and  forgot. 

Its  constancy  the  mors  endoretb. 

The  heart  rul'd  by  Love's  noblest  spell, 
lUum'd  by  Beauty's  ray  the  brightest, 

Essays,  as  equally  and  well. 

The  arduous,  the  impossible. 
As  task  the  easiest  and  lightest 

He  only  who  Love's  strict  behest 

Obeys  with  loyalty  unswerving, 

Merits  at  length  to  find  him  blest — 

He  who  would  a^  more  lenient  test, 

Of  smallest  t>oon  is  undeserving. 

These  replies  are  characteristic  of 
the  sexes:  the  answer  of  .the  man 
bears  the  impress  of  man's  pride ;  it 
indicates  a  consciousness  of  merit,  and 
a  desire  of  advantage.  He  feels  that 
something  is  due  to  him  in  return  for 
the  compliment  of  his  love,  and  he 
would  not  be  without  the  hope  of  re- 
ward. The  female  expresses  a  much 
higher  opinion  of  the  nature  of  love, 
wMch,  to  be  perfect,  should  be 
wholly  disinterested,  self-denying,  pa- 
tient, and  loyal.  It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  examples  of  pure  self-de- 
votion and  long  endurance,  are  more 
common  among  women  than  among 
men— .^e  strongest  love  in  the  weaker 
sex. 

Amongst  other  questions  proposed 
in  "  Primavera,"  it  is  asked,  "  What 
connexion  is  there  between  love  and 
jealousy  9**  which  elicits  three  different 
answers : — One  affirms  Jealousy  to  be 
the  son  of  Love;  another  declares 
them  to  be  brothers :  a  third  shepherd. 
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Lereno,  tvbo  is  the  hero  of  the  ro- 
mance,  asserts  that  no  relationship 
exists  between  them. 

BBPLT   OP  THE   SHEPHBBD    E18E0. 

For  Opportunity  of  yore, 

Love  cberishM  once  an  amorous  flame  t 
The  nymph  was  won,  a  son  she  bore, 

And  Jealousy  tbey  caU*d  his  name. 

In  power  the  eqnal  of  bis  sire, 
In  stature  greater  far  than  he ; 

Prompt  are  his  words  of  force  and  fire 

Love*s  Child,  in  truth,  is  Jealousy. 

Go  where  he  will  he  seeth  much ; 

He  cannot  fly,  weighed  down  by  ctre ; 
And  on  his  head,  wherever  we  touch. 

We  find  his  mother's  lock  of  hair. 

Deception  is  his  food,  his  joy; 

He  lives,  he  moves,  in  Error's  dreams: 
While  Love  looks  but  a  little  boy, 

A  full-grown  youth  his  ofbpring  seems. 

His  father  he  delights  to  grieve : 
No  wonder,  then,  that  men  deny 

Love's  son  the  ingrate  to  believe. 
Since  Love  doubts  his  paternity. 

REPLY  OP   EGEBIO. 

Love,  Jealousy,  unlike  are  tbey, 

Though  Venus'  offspring,  brothers  twain ; 
And  both  aspire  with  despot  sway 

O'er  the  ancestral  realm  to  reign. 

But  Jealousy,  whose  nature  bore 
His  sire,  blear  Vulcan's  seal  imprest, 

Took  charge  of  Love,  and  never  more 
Hath  left  him  one  short  hour  of  rest. 

His  lineage  by  his  air  we  guess ; 

Thence  sootbly  are  his  parents  known : 
A  mother  bright  in  loveliness, 

A  father  to  suspicion  prone. 

Twins  are  the  brothers ;  both  have  set 
Keen  heart  and  hands  to  mischiefs  dire : 

Thu  works  with  Vulcan's  treacherous  net. 
That  with  his  ever-glowing  fire. 

Each  hath  a  different  aim  and  will. 
But  both  alike  in  danger  dwell ; 

For  botli  are  mutnal  foes — but  still 
Together  live,  insep'rablc. 

Hast  thou  e'er  seen  (whoe'er  thou  bo 
That  haply  wouldst  this  truth  disprove) 

Love  separate  from  Jealousy? 
Or  Jealou^  apart  from  Love  ? 

REPLY   OF  LEREKO. 

Between  these  twain  is  kindred  none ; 

No  iHendly  bond  their  hearts  confess : 
Love  is  of  Confidence  the  son. 

And  Jealousy  of  Wilfulness. 


And  one  is  proudly  bom,  howe'er 
Content  by  times  his  claims  to  waive: 

Love's  mother  was  a  noble  Faur, 
While  Jealousy's  was  but  a  slave. 

And  Love  o*er  Jealousy  has  power, 
As  o'er  a  slave  a  master  dread : 

Him  Love  received  as  bridal  dower 
With  Beauty  when  the  nymph  he  wed. 

He  guides  his  master  on  his  way — 
But  prone  to  ramble,  false  is  he ; 

BUnd  Love  too  ready  to  betray, 

He  tells  him  more  than  eyes  oould  see. 

He  who  proud  Beauty's  sway  can  tell, 
Who  knows  how  Love  his  power  doth  prove, 

He  may  good  service  oft  compel 
From  Jealousy,  the  slave  of  Love. 

These  different  replies  are  much  ad. 
mired  by  Portugnese  readers,  for  their 
yariety  and  theur  fanciful  ideas. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  short- lind 
stanzas,  called  by  the  Portuguese 
**  Endeizas  "  (and  by  the  Spamards 
'<  Endechas  "),  we  translate 

THB  LAY  POR  LOVERS. 
**  paiMAvmu.** 

Who  to  shepherd  maiden 

Would  his  love  avow. 
Must  forsake  the  laden 

Wain,  and  heavy  plough : 
Cease  his  tilling,  weeding, 

Tracing  furrows  deep ; 
In  htr  eyes  but  needing 

Now  to  sow  and  reap. 

TAere,  if  from  love  duly 

Spring  up  other  loves, 
Let  him  labour  truly — 

Love  his  toil  approves. 
Lives  he  ?  'tis  to  see  her. 

Or  for  her  to  sigh ; 
If  his  death  can  be  her 

Weal,  for  her  to  die. 

Where  her  hours  she  spendeth, 

He  must  linger  there ; 
If  her  sheep  she  tendeth, 

Be  a  fiock  his  care. 
Round  her  he  must  hover, 

Seek  her  by  the  rill, 
In  the  vale,  or  over 

Steep  and  breezy  hill. 

He  the  grapes  must  bring  her 

From  his  early  \'ine ; 
Down  from  nut-trees  fiing  her 

Clusters  full  and  fine ; 
Offer  sylvan  present, 

Cull'd  on  mountain's  crown, 
Chesnuts  crisp  and  pleasant 

In  their  corslets  teown. 
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If  hl9  bees  on  sunny 

Bank  of  river  thrive, 
He  most  give  her  honey 

From  his  choicest  hive : 
19ightingales,  all  song-birds. 

Where  he  finds  them  best, 
He  most  bring,  with  yonng  birds 

In  the  i>arent  nest. 

Let  him,  singing  sweetly 

While  his  lambkins  graze, 
Carre  a  distaff  neatly 

To  deserve  her  praise. 
He  must  seek  and  treasure 

All  she  doth  prefer ; 
He  most  make  his  pleasure 

All  that  pleases  her. 

If  she  choose  e'en  duller 

Hue  than  brown  to  wear, 
He  most  think  that  colour 

Makes  her  seem  more  fair. 
Loves  she  twilight's  glooming  ? 

Let  his  heart  comply—. 
AdL  no  snn*8  Uluming 

Save  her  sunbright  eye. 

AH  his  soul's  afiections 

Hers  must  emulate, 
Be  but  the  reflections 

Of  ker  love  and  hate. 
Lore  ennobles — ^blessing 

Those  who  own  his  sway. 
Who  his  laws  professing, 

Teach  them  and  obey. 

The  following  is  the  fragment  of  a 

CAKTIOA. 
VftOM  **  PRIM ATBSA.'* 

Kow  the  wish*d^for  sun  b  bringing 

Life  to  day,  and  tints  to  earUi ; 
Sends  the  shepherd,  gaily  singing. 

To  his  flocks  that  wait  him,  forth. 
l^ow  chill  night  succeeds,  and  chases 

Golden  lustre  from  the  skies ; 
Bright-eyed  dawn  the  night  replaces, 

While  its  radiance  glads  our  eyes ; 
Learn  we  thus  (and  not  in  vain) 
Sons  but  set  to  rise  again. 

One  day  flies— the  rest  that  follow 

Beach  ns,  but  they  mocking  fleet ; 
Laughing  at  my  hopes  so  hollow. 

And  my  visk)ns  false,  yet  sweet 
SUU,  bowe*er  my  fste  may  thwart  me, 

Unconvinc'd,  unchang'd  I  live ; 
From  those  dreams  I  cannot  part  me 

That  such  dear  delusions  give : 
Hoping  yet  in  countless  years 
One  blight  day  onstain'd  with  tears. 

A  laToarite  subject  with  Rodriguez 
I<obo  is  a  shepherd  tending  his  flock 
near  the  sea,  watching  the  vesseb  with 


their  snowy  sails,  and  gazin^r  on  the 
rocks  and  the  waves,  and  drawing  from 
the  picture  sentiments,  similes,  and  re- 
flections, which  he  embodies  in  verse, 
and  sings  as  romance,  cantiga,  can- 
cion,  or  sonnet.  As  for  instance  in 
the  following 

ROMANCE  OF  LERENO. 

Down  from  this  lofty  crag  I  gaze 
Upon  the  waves'  contending  shock ; 

The  billow  there  its  rage  displays, 
Its  firmness  the  opposing  rock. 

I  watch  upon  the  tide  afar 

A  bark  toss'd  by  the  driving  wind, 

Whose  force  Art*s  proudest  works  can  mar — 
It  pictures  Fortune  to  my  mind. 

How  little  courage,  faith,  and  will, 
Avail  'gainst  hostile  Fortune's  power  I 

Oh !  for  firm  hopes  and  strength,  to  fill 
My  heart  when  perils  round  me  lour. 

'Mid  changeful  gales,  through  dangers  dread, 
I  traverse  Oman's  trackless  realm ; 

Hie  straining  sails  are  fiU'd  o'erhead, 
Blind  is  the  steersman  at  the  helm. 

If  on  the  poop  the  wild  winds  rave, 
I  drive  on  rocks  or  treacherous  sand: 

What  skill  from  threatened  wreck  can  save? 
How  shall  I  reach  the  pleasant  land  ? 

Land  vainly  sought ! — it  gives  to  sight 
A  cape  that  may  not  doubled  be : 

Would  I  to  port  return  ?  the  might 
Of  adverse  breezes  baffles  me. 

I  would  my  weary  course  were  o'er, 
Tet  scarce  can  look  for  end  save  this. 

To  dash  in  pieces  on  the  shore, 
Or  founder  in  the  deep  abyss. 

Fond  thoughts,  sweet  hopes  I    Oh,  far  more 
blest 

My  bosom  bad  it  never  known 
Tour  presence,  since  in  vain  possest, 

To  lose  you  while  ye  seem'd  mine  own. 

Better  a  clouded  lot  to  bear. 

Than  mourn  o*er  glories  past  and  gone ; 
Nobler  is  Patience,  soothing  care. 

Than  Vict'iy's  wreath  by  warriors  won. 

Sorrows  are  real,  joys  are  nought 

But  shadows  that  o'er  earth  are  spread ; 

That  mock  the  eager  grasp,  uncanght. 
And  leave  no  vestige  when  they're  fled. 

Perilous  voyage !  troubled  tide ! 

Billows  that  ceaseless  surge  and  swell  I 
Harbour  unreach'd  and  undescried, 

Defiant  straits,  dark  rocks,  farewell !        j 
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Farewell,  rude  reef  and  desert  isle, 

Breaker,  and  shoal,  and  quicksand  drear ! 

And  syrens  to  whose  voice  erewbile 
I  gave  a  pleas'd  and  wilh'ng  ear. 

Farewell !  I've  anebor^d  now — In  vain 
Fair  wind  and  fkvonring  breese  may  blow ; 

They  shall  not  tempt  me  forth  again-* 
Enough  of  Fortune^s  mood  1  know. 

Rodri^ez  Lobo  lias  not  odIj  em. 
bodied  his  own  feelings  and  sentiments 
on  every  suitable  occasion  in  his  "Pri- 
roavera,"  but  is  also  said  to  have  made 
it  the  vehicle  of  covert  allusions  to 
various  circumstances  in  bis  own  life, 
which^  from  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the 
scarcity  of  records,  cannot  now  be 
traced  or  understood.  This  work^ 
which  was  dedicated  to  Donna  Juliana 
de  Lara,  Countess  of  Odemira,  went 
through  many  editions  in  Lisbon,  and 
was  translated  into  Spanish,  and  pub- 
lished in  Madrid,  in  1620. 

Encouraged  by  its  success,  Lobo 
wrote  a  second  part,  called  **  Pastor 
Peregino,  or  the  Wandering  Shep- 
herd," in  which  character  Lereno,  the 
hero  of  **  Primavera,"  reappears,  wan- 
dering in  quest  of  adventures,  and  in 
search  of  a  cure  for  the  sorrows  with 
which,  by  a  strange  inconsistency  in 
pastond  writers,  their  shepherds  are 
so  frequently  overwhelmed,  in  a  state 
of  life  represented  by  the  poets  as  the 
most  tranquil,  happy,  and  indepen. 
dent.  The  ''Pastor,"  like  iu  first 
part,  is  simply  a  giotmdwork  for  lyrics 
in  various  measures,  and  for  the  ex- 
pression  of  sentiment,  rather  than  for 
the  development  of  incidents.  Lereno, 
in  the  course  of  his  wanderings,  meets, 
in  a  scene  of  deep  seclusion,  with  an 
old  mountaineer,  in  whose  words  Lobo 
takes  occasion  to  express  (in  prose, 
however)  his  own  opinions  and  feel- 
ings, and  his  mode  of  life :— « 

*^  In  my  cottage  yon  will  find  nothing  be- 
longing to  vanity ;  there  is  nothing  but  what 
is  needful  in  my  pastoral  occupatioo ;  or  if 
there  be  anything  more,  it  is  but  soma  ne- 
cessary of  lifo.  I  live  contented,  and  free 
from  care,  for  when  I  wake  my  thoughts  are 
not  fixed  on  fortune ;  nor  when  I  sleep,  do  I 
dream  of  the  pleasures  and  possessions  that 
deceive,  and  of  the  evils  that  men  choose  of 
their  own  will.  At  night,  whatever  star  I 
see  it  is  mine—  for  all  the  stars  are  propi- 
tious to  my  state  of  life ;  and  by  day  the 
sun  appears  to  me  always  of  the  same  bright- 
ness, for  the  eyes  with  which  I  behold  him 
are  free.  I  have  this  instrument,  to  whose 
music  I  sing ;  whenever  it  is  suitable  for  me 


to  be  gay,  I  am  so,  for  I  sing  only  to  please 
myself;  and  when  it  is  otherwise,  1  care  not 
for  it,  for  I  do  not  sing  to  rejoice  others. 
When  the  frost  and  the  snow  are  on  the 
mountains,  there  is  wood  on  our  hills  and 
fire  in  our  flints  to  defend  me  from  the  cold ; 
when  the  weather  is  sultiy,  I  find  refreshing 
coolness  under  the  shade  of  these  trees,  and 
by  the  side  of  these  fountains.  Hy  food  is 
simple,  conformable  with  the  simplicity  of 
my  life ;  and  my  apnarel  is  always  of  the 
same  colour,  for  cnangefuhiess  (even  in 
trifles)  is  hazardous.  The  greatest  diiBcalty 
I  have  arises  from  the  shepherds  around  me ; 
each  one  has  his  own  inclinations,  and  his 
own  opinions,  and  I  have  to  stand  single 
with  my  own  against  all  the  rest ;  but  I 
conduct  myself  in  such  a  manner  that  no- 
thing painful  results  from  our  interooorse. 
From  the  avaridons  man  I  never  request 
any  thu3g ;  neither  do  I  advise  him  to  give 
to  others,  nor  do  I  commend  him  for  not 
giving :  thus  I  neither  deceive  him  nor  of- 
fend liim.  To  the  proud  man  I  display  no 
pride,  to  avoid  contention  with  him ;  nor  do 
I  assume  any  with  Inforiors,  for  with  than 
it  would  be  usdets  and  misplaced.  I  do 
not  serve  an  ungrateful  man,  in  order  that 
he  shoold  not  make  me  regret  it ;  or  if  I  do 
serve  him,  I  remember  that,  fh>m  his  evil 
disposition,  I  can  expect  no  i«tam  for  the 
work  which  is  good  in  itsdf.  With  the 
talkative  man  I  am  silent;  to  the  silent 
man  I  speak  with  dreumspecUon.  The  vio- 
lent man  I  do  not  exasperate ;  to  the  fool  I 
do  not  strive  to  impart  reason.  To  the  poor 
man  I  owe  nothing ;  from  the  rich  man  I 
ask  nothing.  The  vain  man  I  neither  flat- 
ter nor  censure ;  to  the  flatterer  I  give  no 
credence;  and  thus  I  live  peaceably  with 
all,  and  no  one  does  me  any  injury.  I 
speak  no  bitter  tretiis,  and  I  encourage  no 
degrading  friendship.  1  do  not  seek  for  pos- 
sessions, that  others  may  envy  me.  In  these 
days,  from  the  three  best  thmgs  in  the 
world,  the  three  worst  are  produced — from 
truth,  hatred ;  from  social  intercourse,  coo- 
tempt  ;  from  prosperity,  envy.  I  am  what 
you  see  me,  and  what  I  have  told  you.  1  do 
not  wish  to  appear  other  than  I  am,  nor  to 
be  more  than  I  appear.  If  you  are  satisfied 
with  what  you  have  heard,  and  will  come 
with  me,  as  it  is  late,  I  will  ofler  you  the 
hospitality  of  my  cottage ;  you  may  enter 
it  without  fear,  sleep  in  it  without  danger, 
and  leave  it  without  regret." 

This  is  intended  for  the  speech  of  a 
single-minded  and  upright  rural  philo- 
sopher, and  doubtless  many  of  the 
maxims  are  excellent ;  but  it  seems  to 
us  a  little  too  poco-curante  and  s^- 
engrossed.  The  portrait  is  that  of  a 
harmless  and  amiable,  but  not  very 
useful,  member  of  the  human  familv. 

lereno  does  not  accept  the  invita- 
tion, preferring  to  ramble  deeper  into 
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tbe  sotitnde,  and  to  spend  the  night 
in  lonely  meditations  and  in  song. 
He  personifies  his  sorrows,  and  ad. 
dresses  to  them^  as  sentient  and  in- 
teUigenty  a  fanciful  exnostulation  on 
their  persecutions  and  liis  sufieringsi, 
endearonrs  to  bring  them  to  reason, 
and  aska  redress. 

BOMANCB  OV  LBBBITO.* 
raOM  TBI  «*FAaTOft  PBafe«Bt!IO.** 

Aaid  (heta  trees  so  sad  and  tombrei 
Now  dimly  veird  by  dark'oin^  night, 

Where  kaves  with  low  and  eenUe  music 
Soft  melancholy  thoughts  Invite : 

Beride  tiie  sttrara,  that  rapid  flowing, 
Its  way  ihrongfa  crags  and  pebbles  takes, 

And  tocal  with  its  pleasant  mnnniir 
The  sifeot  akep  of  Naton  bnaks  I 

Within  the  giov«^wfaoae  nght,wfa«6e  featnrei^ 
Whose  tints  are  loet  in  shadows  brown, 

Cast  downwards  by  th'  o'erhanging  moun- 
tains, 
That  round  this  deep  sedosion  fh>wn : 

Here  let  me  rest,  and  ask  my  sorrows 
(For  they  can  answer  prompt  and  weO), 

Have  I  yet  borne  your  utmost  anguish  ? 
Or  can  yoor  power  past  griefii  excel  ? 

Would  jre  my  death  ?  can  that  avail  joa  ? — 
Or  life?— apAa<  life  will  ye  to  give? 

For  this  existence,  grief  embltterM, 
Doth  hourly  die,  yet  dying  Uve. 

Long  ages  hath  it  seem'd  to  linger. 

And  if  for  years  it  lingers  still, 
lis  but  that  Time  each  joy  may  banish, 

And  deepen  and  increase  each  iU. 

Two  powers,  though  rightless  (one  A£lection*s, 
One  Be•aon^l  tbe  doth  ever  prove), 

Csariiioe,  agidnst  my  life  conspiring — 
One  Fortune  is— tba  other,  Love. 

And  tbeaa  to  banishment  have  doom'd  me, 
I  wander,  lieedless  where  I  go : 

Alas!  I  find  them  still  beside  me ; 
Their  wings  are  swift,  my  feet  are  slow. 

Vy  Sorrows,  if  ye  fahi  would  slay  me, 
T<mr  blows  so  test,  so  fierce  to  deal 

It  needs  Boit  one,  tiie  leasts  the  Hi^test, 
Woald  task  cadimiioe  strong  as  stod. 

A^ite  me  yt^  and  Lore^  and  Vertnae^ 

An  warring  in  united  band  t 
Ko  fissods,  save  adne  own  thooglitsi  are 
near  me; 

How  can  I,  then,  still  firmly  stand? 


If  ye  would  live  with  me,  bethink  ye 

That  with  my  death  must  sound  your  knell ; 

For  sorrows  only  last  while  liveth 
The  mortal  in  whose  heart  they  dwell 

Come,  then,  some  smre  remede  revealing, 
Some  balmy  hopes  that  may  sustain 

Tour  life  and  mine,  while  thus  I  wander 
O'er  mountain  lone,  o*er  silent  plain. 

But  what  is  this ! — ^will  ye  not  answer  ? 

Another  doth  for  yon  reply — 
"'Tis  vain  to  ask  redress  firom  Sorrow, 

As  seek  firom  Fortune  constan^.** 

Lobo  added  to  hia  great  pastoral  ro- 
mance a  third  part,  called  "  O  Desen- 
ganado  "  (the  l)isenchanted),  orrather, 
"The  Undeceived."  It  is  divided 
into  sections^  called  '^  discourses ;" 
and,  like  the  two  former  parts,  con- 
tains a  great  namber  of  lyrics ;  and 
the  autm>r  infused  into  it  a  larger 
amount  of  his  own  stores  of  informa- 
tion than  in  the  two  preceding  parts 
of  his  work.  But  this  sequel  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  as  popular  as  the 
'*  Prima  vera  "  or  the  "Pastor  Pere- 
grino;"  but  the  subject  had  been  ex- 
hausted^ and  the  tediousness  was  not 
relieved  by  interest  or  adventure. 

Lobo'a  Ecloguesy  ten  in  number, 
an  in  a  less  popuhir  style  than  his 
poetic  romances  and  other  pastoral 
lyrics ;  they  ai«  too  didactic ;  the 
Miepherds  meet  to  moralise  on  some 
particular  virtues  and  their  opposite 
vices:  but  these  bucolics  are  per. 
vaded  by  a  rustic  simplicity,  and  a 
delicacy  and  gentleness  that  are  very 

Sleasingy  and  the  verse  is  sweet  and 
uent.  The  eclogues  are  interspersed 
with  various  souizs,  romances^  can- 
tigas,  &C9  one  of  which  we  translate 
for  its  rustic  quaintness.  It  is  sung 
by  a  shepherd  as  an  imaginary  dia- 
logue between  two  friends,  one  rea- 
soning with  the  other  on  the  inutility 
of  complaining  against  Fortune :— « 

CAMTIOA. 

**  FInd'st  thou  no  euro  for  pain  and  dole  ? 
Be  stiH,  and  vain  compkbits  forsake.** 

**  Leave  me  complaint ;  it  is  the  sole 
Revenge  I  can  on  Fortune  take.** 

**Nay,  all  thy  murmurings  and  siglis 
Strike  vainly  upon  Fortune's  ear ; 

She  cheats,  and  from  her  victim  flies. 
How  think*st  thou  reason  she  would  hear  ? 


*  In  the  original,  this  romance  is  without  riiyme,  having  only  the  assonance  of  vowels. 
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Then,  save  thou  art  penrcree  of  mood, 
Thy  querulous  compUiots  forbear/' 

'*  Leave  me  complaint,  my  only  good, 
All  else  I  yield  to  Fortune's  share.'* 

"  But  thence  what  fimit,  Tm  fain  to  learn, 
To  gather  canst  thou  fondly  dream  ?** 

"  To  chafe  her  when  she  doth  discern 
How  small  her  greatest  boons  I  deem." 

**  If  all  men  else  her  gifts  enjoy. 
What  can  thine  accusations  do  ?* 

"  Her  falsehood  prove,  her  arts  destroy, 
And  show,  unmasked,  her  visage  true.** 

**  She'll  say  thou*rt  envious  of  the  weal 
To  others  given,  to  thee  denied.*' 

"  And  I  in  vengeance  will  reveal 
How  she  her  favours  misapplied." 

**  What  canst  thou  do  to  guard  thee  weD, 
And  thwart  her  when  she  would  oppress?" 

"  To  her  my  stem  complainings  tell. 
And  to  myttif  my  happiness.** 


How  natural  is  ibis  last  distich  1 
How  many  there  are  who  give  them, 
selves  the  habit  of  complaining  alood 
of  their  ill-furtune,  while  they  secretly 
confess  to  themselves  that,  afler  9&, 
th^  still  have  much  to  enjoy  I 

Lobo»  beside  his  incidental  lyricsy 
composed  a  great  number  of  separate 
romances  (many  of  them  in  Spanish)^ 
pastorals,  sonnets,  &c*  Among  the 
latter  is  one  on  a  waterfall,  possessing 
so  much  beauty  that  we  are  anxious  to 
give  it  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  the 
author's  powers  in  sonnet-writing.  It 
is  so  remarkably  well  translated  in 
Sismondi's  *'  History  of  the  Literature 
of  the  South  of  Europe/*  that  we  take 
permission  to  transcnbe  that  transla- 
tion, believing  that  the  reader  would 
prefer  our  so  doing  to  giving  him  the 
trouble  of  referring  to  **Sismondi,'* 
or  to  our  presenting  him  with  an  in- 
ferior  version  of  our  own. 


SONNBT      ON      A     WATERFALL. 
(TKAKSLATBD  IW  •'•ISMOHOI.**) 

"  Te  waves,  that  from  yon  steep,  overhanging  height. 

Plunge  in  wild  falls  to  seek  the  cliffs  bdow, 

Dashing  in  whirling  eddies  as  ye  flow, 
Most  beauteous  In  your  strange  aerial  flight, 
And  never  weary  of  your  stem  delight, 

Waking  eternal  music  as  ye  go, 

Roving  from  rock  to  rock  I    Tet  why  bestow 
These  charms  on  scenes  so  rude  and  wild,  when  bright, 
And  soft,  and  flowery  meads  a  gentler  way. 

Through  sunlit  banks,  would  softly  lead  yon  on 
To  your  far  bourne,  in  some  wish'd  sea-nymph's  oaves  ? 
But,  ah !  your  wanderings,  like  mhie  own,  betray 

Love's  mysteries  sad.    Our  hapless  fate  is  one : 
Unchang'd  flow  on  my  thoughts,  and  headlong  rush  your  waves." 


Lobo  would  have  done  wisely  had  he 
been  content  to  rest  his  fame  solely  on 
the  basis  of  his  sonnets,  pastorals,  and 
poems  of  that  class.  But  his  desire 
to  imitate  Camoens  (whom  he  so  near, 
ly  approached  in  his  lyrics)  unhappily 
induced  him  to  emulate  the  "  Lusiad  " 
by  an  epic,  in  which  he  failed.  This 
work,  called  "0*Condestabre  de  Portu- 

§al  (The  Constable  of  Portugal*)  was 
esigued  to  celebrate  the  I^sitanian 
hero,  Nuno  Alvarez  Pereira,  who,  in 
1383,  bravely  assisted  the  Master  of 
Avis,  afterwards  John  I.  (a  natural 
brother  of  the  then  lately  deceased 
King  Ferdinand),  to  save  their  coun- 
try ftom  the  threatened  yoke  of  Cas- 
tile, whose  king  claimed  it  as  husband 


of  the  only  child  of  Ferdinand,  con- 
trary to  the  constitution  of  Portugal, 
which  prohibited  annexation  to  a  fo- 
reign crown  under  such  circumstances. 
Nuno  Pereira,  who  made  many  sacri- 
fices for  the  independence  of  Portugal^ 
distinguished  himself  in  the  creat  vic- 
tory at  Aljubarrota  (to  whicn  snccess 
he  mainly  contributed),  which  de- 
feated Castile,  and  gave  to  Portugal  a 
native  monarch,  brave,  wise,  and  ho- 
nourable. The  epic,  though  it  has 
some  good  passages,  such  as  the  de- 
scription of^the  great  batUe,  and  of 
Pereira  in  the  bo^m  of  his  fiimily,  is 
dry  and  tedious,  and  is,  in  fact,  but  a 
rhyming  biography  in  twenty  cantos. 
But  it  is  remarkable  in  one  respect. 


*  Generalissimo. 
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the  choice  of  the  subject  at  a  time 
when  Fortu^  had  actually  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Castile,  as  though  Lobo 
meant  to  recommend  the  examples  of 
Pereira  and  Don  John  to  his  subju- 
gsled  countrymen,  and  urge  them  to 
another  Aljubarrota;  and  his  dedica- 
tion of  his  epic  to  Theodosius  Duke  of 
Braganza,  to  whom  the  Portugese  se- 
cretiy  looked  as  their  future  deliverer, 
and  whose  son  did,  in  1640,  expel  the 
Castilians,  and  reign  as  John  lY., 
strengthens  tho  conjecture.  It  was 
about  1610  that  he  published  the  epic. 
In  nine  years  afler,  when  Philip  llL 
Tisited  Portugal  as  an  unjust  and  op- 
pressive master,  Lobo  addressed  to  him 
his  pompous  greetings,  the  ''Jorna- 
das,'*  apparently  as  an  antidote  to,  or 
an  apology  for,  hb  y  Constable  of 
Portugal,"  which  he  might  fear  would 
otherwise  be  remember^  to  his  disad- 
vantage when  the  foreign  monarch 
nme  so  near  him  as  Lisbon. 

The  Portugese,  ailer  their  national 
calamity  at  ^ca^erquiver,  still  fondly 
hoped  that  Sebastian  was  yet  living, 
eilner  a  prisoner  or  a  wanderer,  and 
that  he  would  re-appear  to  free  them 
from  the  Spaniard[s.  Their  hopes 
were  founded  on  the  circumstances 
that  the  corpse  sidd  to  be  his  was  so 
decomposed  by  two  days  exposure  to 
the  African  sun,  and  so  mutilated  and 
defaced  by  the  trampling  of  the  horses, 
that  it  was  not  recognisable,  and  that 
Besende,  the  Kind's  page,  had  been 
heard  to  say  that  he  pretended  to  re- 
cognise it  only  to  draw  off  the  Moors 
from  the  pursuit  of  his  master,  and 
that  Don  Nuno  de  Mascarenbas  had 
affirmed  his  having  seen  him  slain,  for 
the  same  reason  ;  that  several  persons 
of  credit  had  seen  the  King  retreating 
towards  the  river  after  the  time  when 
he  had  been  reported  dead  by  Masca- 
renhas,  and  that  Don  Antonio,  Prior 
de  Crato  (son  of  Sebastian's  uncle, 
Don  Louis,  who,  had  he  been  legiti- 
mate,  would  have  been  next  heir)  con- 
itantly  aflirroed  that  the  King  sur- 
vived  the  battle,  and  his  declaration 
was  universally  believed.  After  the 
death  of  Sebastian's  grand-uucle  and 
tocoeaor,  the  King. Cardinal,  Don 
Henry,  when  Philip  Second,  had  de- 
feated the  Prior  de  Crato,  and  seized 
the  Portuguese  throne,  as  descended 
from  King  Emmanuel's  eldest  daugh- 
ter, two  mipostors,  one  after  another, 
pRtending  to  be  the  missing  Sebas- 
^1  appeared^  collected  some  follow- 


ers, and  disturbed  tho  public  mind. 
But  their  imposture  was  too  gross: 
they  were  well  known^one  as  the  son 
of  a  mason,  the  other  tho  son  of  a  park- 
keeper  ;  they  were  defeated  and  pun- 
ished— the  first  with  death,  the  other 
with  the  gallies.  But  in  1598,  twenty 
years  after  the  defeat  at  Alca^er- 
quiver,  a  Sebastian  of  a  very  difie- 
rent  order  came  forward,  and  his 
claims  have  never  been  satisfactorily 
disproved;  in  fact,  have  never  been 
opposed  by  anything  more  than  the 
bare  assertions  of  interested  antago- 
nists. In  the  year  above-named,  a  per- 
sonage attracted  public  notice  in 
Venice,  who  was  asserted  by  all  tho 
Portuguese  there,  who  had  known  Don 
Sebastian,  to  be  that  long-lost  prince, 
and  who,  on  being  interrogated,  de- 
clared himself  to  be  so,  and  requested 
to  be  heard  by  the  Venetian  senate. 
He  related,  that  having  escaped  from 
the  battle,  he  disguised  himself  as  a 
Moor,  and  thus  reached  Portugal, 
where  he  revealed  himself  to  the  Car- 
dinal.King ;  but  the  latter,  desirous  of 
retaining  the  throne,  sought  to  put 
him  to  death,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
fly.  Not  wishing  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  Portugal  under  a  native  king,  he 
resolved  to  do  penance  in  obscurity  for 
the  rashness  by  which  he  had  brought 
so  much  misery  on  his  realm,  and 
retired  to  Sicily,  where  he  lived  in 
seclusion.  Afterwards  he  repaired  to 
Venice,  where  he  was  recognised  by 
many  of  his  former  subjects.  The 
Spanish  Ambassador,  knowing  how 
distasteful  to  his  master  would  be  the 
resuscitation  of  the  King  of  Portugal^ 
denounced  the  claimant  as  an  impos- 
tor, afiirmed  him  to  bo  an  apostate 
monk  of  Calabria,  and  accused  him  of 
many  crimes.  The  supposed  Sebas- 
tian was  imprisoned,  but  on  his  repeat- 
ed entreaties  to  be  heard,  he  was 
brought  before  the  senate  and  exa- 
mined no  less  than  twenty-eight  times* 
when  he  completely  refuted  the  charges 
brought  against  him,  and  gave  the 
senate  such  clear  and  minute  accounts 
of  transactions  between  that  body  and 
Don  Sebastian,  which  no  one  but  the 
latter  could  have  known  so  perfectly, 
that  the  senators  were  thrown  into  the 
utmost  perplexity.  It  was  remem- 
bered that  Sebastian  had  twenty.four 
natural  marks  by  which  he  could  be 
recognised,  some  of  which  could  not 
be  counterfeited  —  such  as  one  hand 
much  larger  than  the  other,  and  the 
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remarkable  lip  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria, of  which  his  mother.  Donna 
Joanna,  and  his  grandmother.  Donna 
Catherine,  had  been  daughters.  All 
these  marks  were  found  on  the  stran- 
ger. The  proofs  he  gave  of  his  iden- 
tity with  the  lost  king  were  so  strong, 
and  the  conviction  of  all  the  Portu- 
guese who  saw  him  was  so  unhesitat- 
ing, that  the  senate,  notwithstanding 
the  urgent  representations  of  the  Spa- 
nish Ambassador  instructed  by  nis 
court,  would  not  venture  to  condemn 
the  stranger,  but,  after  two  years  deli- 
berations, would  only  consent  to  com- 
mand him  to  leave  Venice,  and  to 
abandon  the  title  of  Don  Sebastian. 
He  wished  to  go  to  Rome,  to  discover 
himself  to  the  Pope,  and  his  adherents 
disguised  him  as  a  Dominican  Friar, 
that  he  might  elude  the  spies  of  Spain. 
In  Florence,  however,  he  was  arrested 
by  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  (Di 
Medici)  IVom  whom  he  was  claimed  by 
Philip  of  Spain.  Ferdinand  refused 
to  surrender  him  to  Philip,  but  sent 
him  on  to  Orbitello,  where  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  was 
conve^fed  to  Naples  (then  under  the 
dominion  of  Spain),  and  cast  into  a 
miserable  cell  in  the  Castello  del  Ovo, 
where  he  was  left  for  three  days  with- 
out food,  and  goaded  to  the  commis- 
sion of  suicide,  but  he  opposed  a  mild 
and  pious  fortitude  to  his  persecutions. 
The  Viceroy  of  Naples,  the  Spanish 
Count  de  Lemos,  who  had  been  am- 
bassador from  Philip  Second  to  Don 
Sebastian,  was  curious  to  see  the  pri- 
soner,  who  was  brought  before  him. 
The  Count  was  standing  bare-headed, 
the  day  being  hot.  The  stranger 
addressed  him,  **  Be  covered,  Count 
de  Lemos  I"  so  exactly  with  the  ma- 
jestic tone  and  manner  of  the  Portu- 
guese King,  that  the  Count  was  start- 
led and  alarmed,  and  his  confusion  in- 
creased  when  the  stranger  related  to 
him  circumstantial  details  of  occur- 
rences known  only  to  himself  and  Se- 
bastian. The  captive  was  sent  back 
to  the  Castello  del  Ovo,  but  the  Count 
de  Lemos,  who  had  been  deeply  affect- 
ed by  the  interview,  caused  him  to  be 
treated  with  kindness  and  consider- 
ation during  his  (the  Count's)  life  time. 
But  when  de  Lemos  died,  his  son,  who 
succeeded  him  as  Vicerov,  behaved 
with  the  utmost  rigour  to  the  stranger. 


whom  he  removed  to  the  prison  of 
the  Castello  Nuovo.  In  vain  the  lat- 
ter urged  to  be  taken  to  Portugal, 
where  there  were  so  many  peraoos 
living  who  could  be  competent  wit- 
nesses in  the  cause.  All  the  fkvour  he 
could  obtain  was,  to  be  seen  by  sodi 
persons  as  ipterest  or  curiosity  prompt- 
ed to  v^sit  him  ;  and  all  those,  Spa- 
niards, Italians,  and  Portuguese,  left 
his  presence  deeply  impressed  by  his 
dignity,  meekness  and  piety,  and  rally 
convinced  of  his  identity. 

In  vain  did  the  Spanish  Govern, 
ment  bring  forward  persons  to  swear 
to  him  as  the  Calabrian ;  a  woman 
suborned  to  claim  him  as  her  husband, 
retracted  when  confronted  with  him; 
pretended  brothers  and  kinsmen  did 
the  same ;  a  soldier  bribed  by  a  large 
sum  to  swear  that  he  was  a  fellow- 
Calabrian,  and  had  known  thejpriso- 
ner  from  boyhood,  was  seized  with  re- 
morse, and  publicly  abjured  his  per- 
jury. The  people  of  Portugal  in  vain 
pedtioned  that  he  should  be  sent  to 
that  country  for  examination  —  that 
step  Philip  thought  too  dangerous; 
but  the  anxious  people  flocked  to  the 
churches  to  pray  fbr  the  safety  and  de- 
liverance of  the  sufferer.  The  Vice- 
roy of  Naples  commanded  him,  on  pain 
of  death,  to  confess  himself  an  im- 
postor, which  he  firmly  and  indig- 
nantly refused,  calling  upon  heaven  to 
witness  his  truth.  He  was  conse- 
quently treated  with  the  utmost  inhu- 
manity, nearly  starved  for  some  days, 
and  then  whipped  through  the  streets 
of  Naples,  a  cryer  going  before  him 
and  proclaiming  that  such  was  the 
punisnment  adjudged  bv  King  Philip 
to  a  traitorous  Calabrian  (at  whicn 
words  he  always  exclaimed,  "  that  is 
false**)  who  assumed  the  name  of  Don 
Sebastian  (to  which  he  never  fkiled  to 
reply,  •*  And  Sebastian  I  am.*' J  He 
was  then  loaded  with  chains  and  sent 
to  the^Uies,  where,  for  three  months, 
he  sufered  every  Idnd  of  barbarity 
and  humiliation  that  Philip's  cruel 
policy  could  dictate. 

Subsequently  he  was  sent  on  board 
a  galley  to  the  Spanish  Port  of  St 
Lucar,*  ft*^uentea  by  persons  of  many 
nations.  Tnere»  all  who  saw  him  were 
satisfied  of  his  being  Sebastian.  The 
French  declared  it  publicly,  and  seve- 
ral Spaniards  ventured  to  say  that  the 


*  At  the  mouth  of  the  Goadalquiver. 
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persecution  of  the  unfortunate  prince 
would  call  down  vengeance  on  the 
head  of  Philij).  The  Duke  and 
Duchesfl  of  Medina  Sidonia,  who  had 
been  intimately  acquainted  with  Se- 
hastian^  went  to  see  the  mysterious 
persouage,  believing  him,  however^  to 
bean  imposter;  but  at  the  first  look, 
both  duke  and  duchess  turned  away 
their  heads  with  an  air  of  dismay.  Ii!e 
recalled  to  them  some  particulars 
which  increased  their  perplexity ;  and 
reminded  the  duke  that  Sebastian,  at 
their  last  interview,  had  given  him  a 
sword,  which  he  said  he  could  identify. 
The  duke  sent,  bv  an  attendant,  for  a 
number  of  swords,  among  which  the 
true  one  was  unostentatiously  placed  \ 
but  the  stranger  selected  it  without 
hesitation.  He  also  reminded  the 
duchess  that  Sebastian  had  presented 
her  with  a  riog,  but  that  he  did  not 
tell  her  the  secret  that  Sebastian's  name 
was  engraved  under  the  jewel.  The 
duchess  caused  the  stone  to  be  taken 
out,  and  the  name  was  found,  as  he 
had  stated ;  and  the  noble  pair  became 
hnpressed  with  a  conviction  (which,  as 
SjMuiish  subjects,  they  dared  not  openly 
avow)  that  the  unhappy  gfllley-slave 
was,  indeed,  Sebastian.     The  Fortn- 

fuese  beginning  loudly  to  demand  his 
beration,  Philip  took  alarm,  and  afler 
sending  him  to  the  Sicilian  galleys, 
and  then  remanding  him  to  St.  Lucar, 
he  was  finally  removed  to  some  secret 
prison  in  Castile,  and  was  never  heard 
of  more.  Assuming  him  to  have  been 
Sebastian  Twhich  has  never  been  dis- 
proTed),  wnat  a  dreadful  vicissitude^ 
what  a  horrible  fate  for  a  king  but  too 
brave  —  what  an  atonement  for  his 
rash  expedition  to  Africa  1  His  fate 
was  even  worse  (being  more  deeply  de- 
graded, and  more  prolonged)  than  that 
of  the  peculiarly  unhappy  Louis  XVI. 

While  anxiety  for  the  recognition  of 
Sebastian  was  a^tating  the  bosoms  of 
the  Portuguese,  it  does  not  appear  that 
Rodriguez  Lobo,  peaceable  and  appa. 
rently  timid,  ventured  openly  to  avow 
any  share  in  the  public  feeling,  though 
he  was  employed  upon  his  "  Constable 
of  Portugal "  before  the  professed  Se- 
bastian had  disappeared  from  the 
world. 

Other  works  of  Lobe's  are,  "  The 
History  of  the  Sorrowful  Tree,"  in 
Jrincty-six  octavo  stanzas — an  "  Auto," 
or  religious  play,  on  the  birth  of  our 
Lord--an  elegy  on  the  robbery  of  the 
consecrated  Host,  committed   in  the 


cathedral  of  Oporto  (a  strange  sub- 
ject), and  a  comedy  called  "  Euphro- 
syne,"  which  was  at  first  erroneously 
attributed  to  another  pen. 

He  was  also  author  of  a  celebrated 
prose  work  called  •*  The  Court  in  the 
Country,orthcWinterNights,**inwhich 
a  party  of  friends,  assembled  in  a  coun- 
try house,  discuss,  in  dialogues,  the 
kind  of  education  requisite  to  form  an 
accomplished  man  for  society.  It  has 
been  much  admired  for  its  gentleman, 
like  sentiments,  its  stores  of  knowledge, 
its  sound  criticisms,  the  well-told  anec- 
dotes and  tales  with  which  it  is  inter- 
spersed, and  the  excellence  of  its  style 
and  language.  Portuguese  prose  owes 
as  much  to  Lobo  as  Portuguese  poetry 
to  Camoens  ;  he  was  the  first  who  at- 
tempted to  refine  his  native  prose,  and 
give  it  elegance  and  eloquence;  his 
•*  Court  in  the  Country,"  and  his  three 

Eastoral  romances,  had  a  strong  and 
eneficial  influence  in  improving  the 
prose  literature  of  Portugal. 

Notwithstanding  the  placid  and  un- 
eventful life  which  Rodriguez  Lobo 
led,  wholly  devoted  to  study,  to  the 
Muses,  and  to  Nature,  his  death  was 
tragical.  On  a  certain  day,  the  date 
of  which  is  unknown,  he  took  boat  at 
Santarem  to  proceed  to  Lisbon  down 
the  Tagus,  that  river  of  which  he  was 
so  great  a  lover.  A  sudden  storm 
arose,  the  boat  was  wrecked,  and  the 
poet  sunk  in  the  waters,  never  to  rise 
again  in  life.  His  remains  were  sub- 
sequently found  and  interred  in  the 
Chapel  das  Qucimadas,  belonging  to 
the  Convent  of  San  Francisco,  near 
the  spot  where  his  body  was  washed 
ashore. 

He  was  generally  lamented,  as  an 
amiable  man  and  a  popular  poet ;  and 
many  poetical  tributes  were  dedicated 
to  his  memory.  But  Thomas  Noronha 
displayed  his  perverted  taste  by  a  bur- 
lesque sonnet  on  this  melancholy  sub- 
ject, to  which,  with  repulsive  levity,  he 
strove  to  impart  an  air  of  ridicule.  He 
wishes  (in  the  sonnet)  that  the  TagUs 
may  lose  its  golden  sands,  Apollo's  lyre 
go  out  of  tune,  Bacchus'  cup  be  spilled, 
Venus,  *«  and  her  bantling"  die  ;  and 
swears  by  a  name  too  sacred  for  trans- 
cribing on  such  a  subject,  that  if  he 
can  catch  that  villainous  Eolus,   the 

fod  of  the  winds,that  did  the  mischief, 
e  will  give  him  a  sound  thrashing  ; 
nay,  "by  St.  Peter,  he  will  even 
cudgel  him  to  death." 

We  gladly  torn  from  these  abstirdi. 
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ties  to  a  few  lines  of  better  feeling 
and  taste  inscribed  to  Lobo's  memory 
(under  the  name  of  his  hero  Lereno), 
by  a  cotemporary  poet^  in  an  address 
to  the  Tagus  : — 

ADDRESS  TO   THE   TAGUS. 

Tagus !  could  these  sweet  numticrs  breath*d 
to  thee, 
By'JovM  Lereno,  sin^ngcn  thy  side, 
Have\ouch*d  thee,  how  couldst  thou  unpity- 
ingsee 
His  mournful  death — 'twas  hi  thy  waves 
he  died. 
Because  he  gave  ihee  glory,  wonkLit  thou 
give 


To  him,  in  recompense,  a  crystal  tomb  ? 
As  in  his  life  all  houonr'd  didst  thou  lire. 
So  in  bis  death  reproach  thall  be  thy 
doom. 
He  gave  thet  life  of  wide-spread  fiime— and 
thon 
Didst  cut  hi»  Being  short— .like  fell  b- 
grate 
As  thou    hast  slain,  thy  fame  is  blotted 
now: 
Tet  Shalt  thon  him  exalt  whose  bitter 
fate 
Hath  been  thy  deed — his  deathless  memory 
On  thee,  as  on  a  silver  tablet,  graved  shall 
be. 

M.  £.  M. 
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«  For  heaven's  sake  put  aside  that 
book  1"  was  the  advice  of  a  friend  who 
observed  upon  our  table  a  goodly  vo- 
lume of  some  650  pages  of  close  prints 
labelled  Food  and  its  Adulterations. 
**  Don't  read  it  if  you  wish  ever  to  eat, 
drink,  or  take  physic  more."  We  were 
not  deterred  by  this  kindly  warning, 
but,  true  to  the  maternal  nature,  boldly 
essayed  to  know  ^ood  and  evil;  and 
yet  we  live  —  eatmg,  drinking,  but 
taking  no  physic,  just  as  if  we  knew 
no  more  of  the  horrid  secrets  of  adul- 
teration than  is  conveyed  in  the  old 
proverb,  which  tells  man  he  must  eat 
a  peck  of  dirt  before  his  final  conjunc- 
tion  of  ashes  to  ashes.  We  shall  see 
presently  by  what  deeper  draughts  of 
knowledge  we  were  enabled  to  regain 
the  equanimity  which,  we  must  con- 
fess, was  considerably  disturbed  by 
that  dangerous  thing,  a  little  learning, 
when  we  first  sipped  it  from  the  scanty 
spring  of  a  volunteer  *'  Sanitary  Com- 
mission." We  now  intimate  the  fact, 
tbat  one  may  taste  of  knowledge,  and 
not  die  or  even  languish,  because  we 
conceive  the  subject  to  be  one  of  very 
grave  public  interest,  respecting  which 
it  is  desirable  the  whole  of  the  people 
should  be  well  informed.  It  is  true, 
"  death  in  the  pot"  is  not  a  novel  ma- 
nifestation of  the  King  of  Terrors ;  for 
long  before  Mr.  Frederick  Accum  in- 
troduced the  subject  of  adulteration  of 
food  to  the  world  by  that  quaint  name, 
the  conunon  and  statute  law  had  dealt 
with  it  under  various  heads.  The  as- 
size of  bread  and  beer,  both  as  to  qua« 


lity  and  quantity,  was  vested  in  the 
chief  magistrates  of  cities,  probably 
from  the  date  of  their  institution ;  and 
the  offence  of  changing  corn  by  a  mil- 
ler, and  returning  bad  com  in  the 
stead,  has  been  punishable  by  indict, 
ment  from  time  immemorial.  In  both 
these  instances,  and  in  many  otiienf, 
countless  attempts  were  made  to  re^ 
late  the  evib  of  pot  and  pan  by  legida- 
tive  acts,  apparently  with  so  little  en- 
couragement  in  the  result,  that  the 
latest  legislation  has  gone  well  nigh 
to  unfetter  the  two  staffs  of  English 
life  from  all  practical  securities  against 
their  corruption.  A  considerable  ex- 
citement was,  however,  raised  and 
kept  up  during  the  years  1851  to  1854, 
by  the  publication,  in  a  medical  jour- 
nal, of  a  large  number  of  reports  of 
microscopical  and  chemical  analyses  of 
various  articles  of  food,  drink,  and 
physic;  and  the  subject  having  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Parliament,  it 
was  referred  to  the  consideration  of  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
during  the  session  of  last  year.  The 
Committee  have  reported  that  they 
were  unable  to  complete  the  inquiry 
entrusted  to  them  within  the  time  at 
their  disposal,  and  they  have  recom- 
mended  the  investigation  to  be  renewed 
in  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament. 
The  publbhed  evidence,  nevertheless, 
seems  to  us  to  be  ample ;  but,  as  it  is 
probable  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  will  be  adopted,  the  present 
time  may  not  seem  inappropriate  to  a 
short  digest  of  the  multifarious  crude 
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mtterial  upon  which  the  public  as  well 
as  the  Committee  may  be  called  upon 
to  found  opinions  destined  to  be  the 
basis  of  legislation. 

Oar  lexers  must  not  be  frightened 
when  we  tell  them  that  abundant  evi- 
denoe  of  a  trustworthy  nature  has  been 
iddocedf  to  prove  that  almost  every 
substance  whose  name  is  a  familiar 
hoosehold  word,  and  many  of  which  a 
majority  of  them  never  heard  —  in  a 
WOTd  ''all  articles  wluch  it  will  pay  to 
•dulterate,  whether  of  food,  drink,  or 
drags,"*  are  frequently  and  extensively 
the  subjects  of  adulteration.  The 
ftctwoold  be  scarcely  credible  upon 
any  testimony,  were  it  not  that  what 
most  be  considered  as  a  plea  of  con- 
feasion  has  been  put  in  by  the  dealers 
in  those  articles,  in  the  mode  in  which 
they  have  dealt  with  an  accusation 
that,  if  preferred  in  a  less  sweeping 
manner,  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
r^Midiated  as  a  libeL  In  the  original 
iiiTestigation,  instituted  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Lancet — 

"The  method  panned  was  this.  Two 
penona,  in  whom  confidence  ooold  be  re* 
pOMd,  were  sent  to  purchaae  the  articles 
whidi  it  was  proposed  to  take  in  hand  and 
to  analyae.  Immediately  on  each  porchaae 
the  naoie  and  addreaa  of  the  party  was 
plaoed  on  the  wrapper  containing  the  article 
boQglit,  with  tiie  date  and  the  initials  of  the 
penonporcfaaaing.  The  results  have  been  pob- 
llabed  from  time  to  time,  in  connexion  with 
the  namea  of  the  parties  firom  whom  the  difib- 
mt  artidea  were  porchased ;  if,  therefore, 
there  had  been  any  general  inaccoracy  in  the 
nnltB,  it  cannot  be  qaestioned  for  a  moment 
but  that  aome  of  those  parties  would  have 
proceeded  to  ahow  any  error  in  the  state- 
meats  made.  The  statements  were  made 
Rgidarly  daring  a  period  of  four  yeara,  and 
ioTolTed  the  publication  of  tiie  names  and 
addrenea  of  many  hundreds  of  manofactarers 
SDdtraden."! 

The  manufacturers  and  traders,  in 
truth,  treated  the  whole  afi^r  with 

a  bund  contempt ;  and  therein,  we 
bt  not,  thev  exercised  a  wise  dis- 
cretion.  The  fact  is,  nevertheless,  re- 
markable, and  it  will  be  found  to  throw 
iome  li^t  upon  the  public  bearings  of 
the  subject  that  ou^ht  not  to  be  dis. 
regarded,  in  considenng  the  possibility 
and  mode  of  legislative  intervention. 


The  practice  of  adulteration,  as  es* 
tablished  by  many  competent  witness- 
es, seems  to  be  readily  divisible  into 
two  kinds,  or  forms.  In  the  first, 
which  is  the  kind  most  frequently 
practised,  the  adulteration  consists  in 
the  addition  of  substances  of  inferior 
value,  in  order  to  increase  the  weight 
or  bulk  of  the  article  sold.  It  is,  in 
fact,  adulteration  for  profit,  and  it  in- 
volves the  admixture  of  various  sub- 
stances required  to  restore  the  colour, 
taste,  smell,  and  other  properties  of 
the  matter  adulterated.  It  is  neces- 
sarily practised  upon,  and  bv  the  use  of 
a  vast  variety  of  articles  wnose  names 
are  to  be  found  under  every  letter  of 
the  alphabet ;  but  a  few  examples  will 
show  the  nature  of  these  practices, 
which  vary  in  character  from  simpk 
cheating  to  a  mere  accommodation  of 
supply  to  demand.  Foremost  in  the 
former  category,  we  find  the  adultera- 
tion of  conee,  respecting  which  Dr. 
Hassall  arrived  at  the  following  con- 
clusions, viz:— That  of  twenty-nine 
samples  of  canister  coffee  analysed,  the 
whole  were  adulterated,  twenty.eight 
of  them  containing  chicory  in  large 
proportions,  and  five  being  mixed  with 
roasted  wheat  and  substances  bearing 
a  close  resemblance  to  mangel-wurzel 
and  acorn ;  of  twenty  samples  exa- 
mined later,  nineteen  were  adulterated 
with  chicory,  and  the  chicory  itself  was 
adulterated  with  some  red  ferruginous 
earth;  of  thirty-four  samples,  pur- 
chased  as  genuine  coffee,  subsequent 
to  the  reguuition  authorising  the  sale 
of  mixed  chicory  and  coffee  in  labelled 
packages,  nine  only  were  genuine, 
while  twenty.five  contained  various 
proportions  of  chicory,  in  eight  of 
them  to  the  amount  of  one-third  of 
the  whole  article^  The  gist  of  these 
statements  is  corroborated  to  a  consi- 
derable extent  by  Mr.  Phillips,  the  in- 
telligent chief  officer  of  the  chemicd 
department  of  the  Board  of  Inland 
Bevenue,  who  found  a  proportion  of 
twelve  nine-tenths  of  the  samples  of 
coffee  submitted  to  him  for  examina- 
tion, during  nearly  twelve  years,  adul- 
terated with  chicory,  and  the  adul- 
terating medium  itself  occasionally 
adulterated  with  beans,  rye,  oats 
(roasted   and  ground),  caramel,    or 


*  Reports  of  Select  Committee  on  Adulteration  of  Food,  &c — ^Minutes  of  Evidence,  Qaea- 
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burned  si^[ar>  red  oxida  of  iroD, 
orange-bemes.*  Tea  would  ako  seem 
to  be,  or  rather  to  bare  been,  exten* 
nvely  subjected  to  the  ample  cheat* 
ing  process  of  additioo  of  spurious 
substaDces,  adding  weight  and  bulk, 
with  such  ancillarj  manipulation  as 
is  required  to  presenre  appearances* 

"la  t«a,  M  imported (stTt  Ifr.  Phillipi), 
I  have  iband  thet*  •ubstanoes— gam,  in- 
digo, a  vegetable  yellow,  Prussian  blue, 
which  is  rsre ;  carbonate  of  magnema,  sul- 
phate of  Hme,  and  silica.  In  the  tea  made 
up  in  this  country  I  found  many  substances 
— re-dried  tea-leaves,  other  leaves,  namely, 
beech,  elm,  bastard-plane,  fancy  oak,  and 
willow,  made  up  to  represent  green  tea  with 
gum,  Dotdi  piidc,  Prussian  blue  and  indigo, 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  French  chalk,  uid 
•nlphatt  of  lime.  When  dried  leares  and 
re-dried  tea  hart  been  made  up  to  represent 
black  tea,  I  hare  found  gum  Just  outside 
the  leai^  just  coated  over  with  rose  pink  to 
give  it  a  bloom.  Foreign  leaves  are  broken 
up  ver}'  small,  and  sifted  through  a  sieve  of 
a  known  size;  they  are  then  gathered  up 
by  means  of  gum-water,  snd  rolled  up  into 
pieces,  sometimes  to  represent  the  caper  tea, 
sometimes  to  represent  coarse  gunpowder 
tea ;  they  are  then  faced  over  with  colour- 
ing matter  made  of  the  blue  and  yellow 
substances  I  have  named,  and  they  are  then 
bloomed  by  being  put  into  a  bag,  with  a 
little  carbonate  of  magnesia,  French  chalk, 
or  sulphate  of  limeuf 

It  b  remarkable  that  it  b  agreed 
that  these  frauds  are  mostly  of  Chinese 
origin,  and  that  they  are  practised 
chiefly  in  dealings  with  green  and 
caper,  or  black  gunpowder  teas.  Con- 
sous  and  souchongs  arrive  in  England, 
for  the  most  part,  in  a  genuine  state ; 
and  it  would  appear  tluit  the  manu- 
facture of  spurious  tea  in  this  country 
is  but  a  matter  of  history.  It  is 
curious  also  that,  according;  to  Mr. 
Phillips's  bdief,  it  was,  like  many 
other  malpractices,  a  Treasury  fun- 
gus:— 

X I  have  no  reason  (said  Mr.  Phinips)  to 
believe  it  exists  at  the  present  moment. 
There  were  two  cargoes  of  tea  wrecked  about 
•  the  year  1840  or  1841.  The  Treasury 
granted  permissioa  to  die  miderwriters  to 
make  the  best  use  they  could  of  this  cargo 
of  tea.  A  party  ooaneeted  with  the  tea 
trade  washed  this  tea,  and  re-dried  it  on  a 
common  kiln  used  for  drying  malL     This 


teafoond  Its  way  (nto  the  market  at  a  is- 
duoed  price.  After  the  cargo  was  gone,  the 
trade  wanted  something  to  lower  the  pries 
of  their  tea,  and  then  re-dried  tea>leav«8 
were  bought  up.  It  then  became  a  trade  for 
parties  to  go  round  to  di0«rent  hotels  and 
large  houses,  and  buy  them  up  at  2d.  a 
pound.  The  rs-drfed  leaves,  however,  irtn 
not  sufficient  to  ftimish  the  quantity  requir- 
ed, and  then  raort  was  had  to  Britidi 
pknts.'*^ 

The  ipdifcreet  lenieooy  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  thb  case  seemi  to  have 
raised  a  demand  for  a  spurious  artide, 
and  it  was  accordingly  sui>plied.  The 
great  principle  of  baying  in  the 
cheapest  market  has  its  attendant  ia- 
conveniences,  and,  applied  to  the  trade 
in  tea,  it  worked  no  better  abroad  thsn 
at  home,  if  we  may  belicTe  the  fisUow- 
ing  evidenoe  of  Mr.  Warington,  the 
chemical  operator  of  the  Apotheoiries' 
Company  :•*« 

**  When  the  Ck>mp«iy  [E.  L]  had  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  supply,  and  there  was  si 
ad  valorem  duty,  did  they  employ  tasten 
and  inspeeton  at  the  ports?  —  Yd,  thej 
bad  hispectors  at  Canton  always. 

'*  Do  you  think  we  had  purer  teas  st  thst 
time  th«i  we  have  had  since  the  trade  wsi 
thrown  open  ?— .ThsBS  is  no  question  of  it 

**  Was  there  no  lie  tea  uaported  at  thst 
time  ?-*Not  that  I  have  heard  ot  Ibdiate 
It  is  quite  a  modem  iutroduction. 

^'  Since  the  openhig  of  the  trada  ?— Sinie 
the  demand  of  the  merchant  for  a  cfasapcr 
article.''§ 

To  use  the  words  of  another  witness, 
every  substance  consumed  as  food  is 
thus  adulterated,  more  or  less.  Sugar 
is  rendered  bulkier  and  heavier  by  ad- 
ditions of  potato-flour,  tapioca-starcb, 
and  all  manner  of  weighty  dirt.  Bread 
is  nuide  cheaper  by  admixturea  of  po- 
tatoes; whiter — even  thatof  tbs  Leagve 
Company — by  alum.  Lard  is  but  a 
compound  of  potato-flour,  sal-soda, 
caustic  lime»  and  salt,  in  which  the 
adipose  matter  of  the  s«s  $crofa  b  bat 
a  secondary  ingredient.  And  so  it  goes 
on  to  the  end  of  a  list  which  ii  wodd 
be  unprofitable  to  ctte  at  length. 

The  examples  we  have  given  of  adnl- 
teration  for  profit  are  iattanoes  of 
simple  cheating.  There  are^  however, 
vaneties  of  this  form  of  adulteration 
which,  being  really  no  more  than  the 


*  Ibid.  Q.  2149,  efss;. 
}  lUd.  Q.  2865. 
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accommodation  of  the  q[aalit7  of  tbe 
Article  sold  to  the  purchasing  power  of 
^e  consamer«  cannot  properly  be  in- 
duded  in  that  infkmons  category^  al- 
thoQ^  some  of  them  have  been  used 
as  chief  chevaux  de  batttdk  by  the  anti- 
adnltarators.  Thus  the  reduction  of 
the  strength  of  beer,  porter,  stout,  and 
an,  by  the  simple  addition  of  water, 
ooogh  most  obnoxious  to  the  English 
■ind,  it  tmly  no  more  than  the  sup. 
plying  of  a  demand  for  cheap  beve- 
rages.  The  preparation  of  tobacco, 
too,  with  sugar,  water,  or  treacle,  is  not 
properly  an  adulteration,  but  a  manu- 
ueture  of  an  article  in  common  de- 
mand ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  fragrant 
weed  it  b  truly  remarkable,  and  we 
dare  say  very  much  opposed  to  the 
preconceived  opinions  of  our  readers, 
^  scarcely  any  material  adulteration 
is  practised. 

At  the  present  moment,  according 
to  tlie  belief  of  Mr.  Phillips,  the  to- 
bacco trade  is  perfectly  free  from  adul. 
tendon  ;♦  and  even  the  acute  eye  of 
Dr.  Hassan,  aided  by  his  best  micros- 
copes, could  not  detect,  in  the  nume- 
rous specimens  of  manufactured  tobacco 
be  examined,  a  single  particle  of  a  leaf 
that  did  not  belong  to  the  genuine  &- 
mily  of  the  weed.  Only  now  and  then, 
at  a  fiur  or  race- course,  did  he  ever 
chance  upon  even  a  penny  cigar  of 
•ptnious  fabric — contnved  rather  for 
enament  than  use — a  mixture  of  hay 
ttd  brown  paper.  But  he  by  no  means 
Whope  of  a  more  fortunate  future ; 
tiKreare  natural  differences  in  the  com- 
position of  varieties  of  the  plant, 
"  so  considerable  and  so  varied,  as  to 
reader  it  manifest  that  by  imitate 
ing  its  chemical  composition,  tobacco 
oMiy  he  adulterated  to  a  considerable 
extent,  without  the  possibility  of  our 
being  able  to  declare  with  certainty 
that  it  is  so  adulterated."!  The  hint 
win  probably  be  acted  upon  in  due 
••■tm,  and  with  a  «eal  proportionate 
to  the  folly  that  regulates  the  fiscal  re- 
lations of  this  important  trade.  The 
law,  a  few  years  ajro,  permitted  the 
Bumfiicture  of  spunous  tobacco,  until 
Aj  mgenuity  of  the  trade  got  in  fb- 
raga  substances  to  the  extent  of  70 
pWecnLt  Having  thus  inaugurated 
^practice  of  adulteration,  the  guar- 
*«M  of  the  public  revenue  turned 
"ght  rovnd,  and  forbade  the  use  of 


any  substance  but  water  in  the  home 
manufacture  of  tobacco,  thereby  di- 
recting commercial  ingenuity  away 
from  adulteration  and  towards  smug. 
.  gling.  Sugar,  or  molasses,  is  a  neces- 
sary ingrement  in  pavendish,  and  as 
its  employment  within  the  United 
Kingdom  is  forbidden,  and  easily  pre- 
vented,  the  ready-made  foreign  article, 
which  is  subject  to  a  prohibitive  duty 
of  98.  6d.  a-pound,  is  plentifully  smug- 
gled, and  can  be  freely  bought  m 
ounces  at  prices  from  a  third  to  a  half 
below  the  amount  of  custom  supposed 
to  be  paid  upon  it.  So  curious  and 
noteworthy  is  the  perseverance  of  go- 
vernments and  philanthropists  in  op- 
posing their  own  ends  and  in  guiding 
the  natural  appetites  of  the  objects  of 
their  financial  and  benevolent  care 
into  mischievous  and  oflen  destructive 
courses.  The  ruling  passion  of  those 
respectable  parties  prescribes  a  conti- 
nual warfare  of  especial  activity  against 
those  practices  which  man,  savage  or 
civilised,  universally  adopts  for  the 
solace  of  his  cares,  and  with  the  con- 
stant result  of  converting  them,  by 
their  meddling,  into  agencies  of  dire 
moral  and  physical  evil. 

**T1u  plR^  with  Item  of  lily  vhit« 
In  vhleh  ao  saasag  tokt  dellgkt,'* 

is  laid  hold  of  by  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer  as  an  instrument  of  taxa- 
tion, and  doubtless  a  fit  one;  it  is 
counterblasted  by  moralists.  But  the 
inordinate  taxation  with  which  the  one 
hopes  to  fill  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
other  to  '*  cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the 
infected  world,"  has  no  other  effect 
than  to  poison  the  frimes  inhaled  by 
the  smoker,  or  to  teach  him,  when  he 
takes  tobacco,  not  to  reflect  tranquilly 
upon  the  similitude  of  his  own  orief 
and  frail  existence  in  the  **  ashes,  dry 
and  white"  of  the  briefly-burning 
Indian  weed,  and  in  the  clay  **  broken 
with  a  touch;*'  but  to  spend  those 
contemplative  moments  in  compassing 
and  imagining  by  what  means  ne  may 
most  surely  circumvent  the  exciseman 
and  fill  his  poudi  with  honey-dew,  or 
indulge  in  tne  illicit  pleasure  of  a  ge- 
nuine  Havanna,  without  violatinghis 
conscientious  sense  of  fruffality.  Well 
nigh  the  whole  of  the  male  inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  made 
smugglers  by  laws,  which  do  not  re- 
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strun  smoking,  but  diminish  the  re- 
venue. By  WLQ  restrictions  and  fet- 
ters upon  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  beer  and  spirits,  the  population  is 
subjected  to  a  continual  process  of 
poisoning,  and  a  numerous  class  of 
respectable  tradesmen  is  strongly 
tempted,  almost  forced,  to  the  com- 
mission of  the  crimes  of  fraud  and 
adulteration.  In  London,  at  least, 
and  probably  in  all  the  large  towns  of 
Bngtand,  it  would  seem  to  be  certain 
that  tampering  with  the  conmion  be- 
verages of  the  people  is  almost  uni- 
versfu;  and  although  these  practices 
are  to  some,  perhaps  even  to  a  consi- 
derable, extent  merely,  as  we  have  said, 
the  acconmiodation  of  supply  to  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  consumer, 
by  harmless  dilution,  still  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  cheating  in  the  mak* 
ing  up  of  drinks,  fisurly  chargeable 
against  publicans. 

All  the  witnesses  agree  that  the  dilu- 
tion of  beer,  porter,  gin,  &c«,  is  ba- 
lanced by  admixtures  of  substances 
designed  to  restore  their  colour,  taste, 
or  apparent  strength;  but  although 
there  is  testimony  to  show  that  such 
substances  as  sulphate  of  iron  (cop- 
peras), cocculus  indicus,  and  even 
exhausted  tobacco,  have  been  added 
to  beer  with  those  views,  the  weight  of 
testimony  goes  to  prove  that  the  ordi- 
nary forms  of  fraud  are  of  a  less  dan- 
gerous character,  and  that  the  sub- 
stances commonly  used  in  adulterating 
beer  are  sugar,  treacle,  salt,  grains  of 
paradise,  quassia,  gentian,  camomile- 
flowers,  and  corian&r-seeds,  all  harm- 
less in  their  nature.  So  likewise,  in 
the  making  up  of  gin,  the  articles 
used  are  ramy  of  a  noxious  kind,  and 
may  more  properly  be  called  **  flavour- 
ings".—their  tradename — than  frau- 
dulent adulterations  ;  and,  touching 
our  own  naUonal  bevera^,  Mr.  Phil- 
lips tells  an  anecdote  which  includes  a 
moral  at  once  reassuring  and  warning : 
'^  A  gentleman  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
who  drank  his  fourteen  or  sixteen 
glasses  of  toddy  in  an  evening,  became 
very  ill.  He  would  persist  in  the  belief 
that  it  contained  corrosive  sublimate ; 
he  sent  us  up  a  sample  ;  we  examined 
it,  and  it  was  perfectly  pure.''*  There 
is,  we  believe,  but  little  noxious  adul- 
teration  of  any  sort  practised  in  Ire- 


land ;  but  the  fact  furnishes  no  better 
reason  for  drinking  a  pint  of  whiskej 
of  an  evening,  than  b  funiished  by  m 
illness  of  the  northern  gentleman,  for 
tiie  total  prohibition  of  a  cheerful  and 
moderate  glass. 

The  second  species  of  adulteratioQ 
includes  varieties  of  a  kind  infinitelj 
more  mischievous  to  the  public  thin 
any  commonly  to  be  found  m  the  cate- 
gory we  have  just  been  conadering  -, 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  mischief  is 
done  at  the  biddmg  of  the  consumer. 
A  great  number  of  articles  of  food 
are  coloured,  flavoured,  or  perfumed, 
often  with  noxious,  and  sometiines 
with  highly  poisonous  substances,  with 
no  intent  on  the  part  of  the  mannfac- 
tnrer  or  dealer  to  obtain  a  frandolent 
profit,  or  even  to  produce  a  cheap  com- 
modity, but  simply  because  customer! 
will  not  be  contented  with  the  sensble 

2 qualities  of  the  unsophisticated  artide. 
nstanoes  in  point  are  supplied  bjr 
pickles,  sauces,  confectionery,  snuC 
and,  we  may  add,  bread,  tea,  gin,  aod 
many  other  subjects  of  the  aaultera- 
tion  for  profit.  Thus  the  wholesale 
manufacturers  are  forced  to  imbae 
their  pickles  and  bottled  fruits  with  a 
strong  dose  of  verdigris  before  tbef 
can  insure  their  sale ;  and  no  one  will 
buy  essence  or  paste  of  andiones, 
or  lobster,  shrimp,  or  tomato  saaces, 
tmless  tiiey  are  reddened  with  rustf 
iron  clay.  Crosse  and  Blackwell's 
«' practice  with  pickles  for  the  last 
thirty-five  years  has  been  to  use  copper 
vessels  in  boiling  the  vinegar;  it  re- 
quires the  vegetables  to  be  scalded  firs^ 
and  then  they  remain  in  the  vinogtf 
two  or  three  days,  so  that  the  vin^ 
takes  up  a  portion  of  the  copper.  W 
same  tning  is  done  two  or  three  daji 
afterwards,  and  is  repeated  till  the 
vegetables  become  of  a  green  coloar.''t 
It  was  oerUunly  not  the  manufacturer's 
fault  that  his  customers  thus  chose  to 
eat  and  drink  their  own  destruction. 
Mr.  Blackwell  ^'ofben  wondered  he 
had  no  complaints,  because,  when  a 
gooseberry  pie  was  cut,  it  appeared  an 
unnatural  green."  The  customer^ 
nevertheless,  ate  on,  and  even  fiuhioo- 
able  London  dubs  liked  their  anchoty 
sauce  best  when  made  '*  bright  and 
handsome  looking  "  by  the  trituration 
in  every  one  hundred  gallons  of  it  of 
ten  pounds  of  armenian  bole.    Nor  is 
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the  beggar's  brat  less  inflaenced  by  the 
pride  of  the  eye  than  the  most  fasti- 
dious of  cockney  eoicures.  He,  too, 
will  have  his  morsel  of  ruin  splendid 
irith  colom*,  and  swallows  his  lollipop 
with  a  contented  mind  only  when  it  is 
coloaredwithred-lead,  chrome-yellow, 
Pmanm  blue,  or  green  arsenite  of 
copper.  The  ratifia  flaroar,  dear  to 
both  man  and  child,  is  sought  for 
thoagh  death  may  be  in  the  single  drop 
of  oil  of  bitter  almonds  with  whidi  it 
is  oommnnicated  to  sweetmeat  or 
li^or.  People  are  so  anxious  to  be 
poMoned,  that  the^  will  refuse  to  drink 
whiskey  until  it  is  made  into  British 
bnndy  by  the  addition  of  amylic 
alcohol,  a  poisonous  oily  product  of  the 
distillation  of  raw  grain.  Oxide  of 
letd,  and  chromate  of  lead,  and  bi- 
chromate of  potash,  which  are  terrible 
pawns,  are  commonly  met  with  in 
mS,*  their  presence  oemg,  no  doubt, 
tbe  supply  of  a  demand  for  an  inor- 
titillation    of    the    ol&ctory 


Astrong  part  of  the  case  of  the  anti- 
adoltmtors  is  that  which  refers  to 
medianal  drugs,  and  here  the  common 

Sbho  opinion  is  entirely  with  them, 
le  roguery  of  druggists  and  apoUie- 
<^ffie8  has  been  a  standing  half-iest  for 
time  immemorial,  and  few  doubt  that 
it  II  well  nigh  whole  earnest.  Yet  the 
«viileDce  received  by  the  committee 
does  not,  we  think,  warrant  that  con- 
doaion,  without  a  large  reservation ; 
^we  venture  to  add,  that  some  ex. 
P«ience  disposes  us  to  concur  with 
j^  witnesses  who  deposed  to  a  be- 
lief that  in  this  matter  the  world  is 
wmewhat  too  censorious.  There  can, 
indeed,  be  no  doubt  that  the  market 
^wtains  a  large  amount  of  drugs  of 
J^oiis  kinds  extensively  adulterated, 
ooth  in  their  crude  state  as  imported, 
•nd  after  they  have  passed  through 
the  hands  of  the  drug  ^nders.  There 
jw  in  London,  it  is  said,  certain 
"druggists,  at  least  one  druggist,  who 
ywld  sell  any  powder  vou  please  at 
W8.  the  cwt  ;"t  and  this  feat  can,  of 
*«we,  only  be  accomplished  by  the 
>>*chbation8  of  grinders,  and  the  re- 
g«ted  use  of  the  Powder  of  Post,  as 
*^  sawdust  with  which  these  artists 
^  their  mills  is  termed.  There  is, 
•K  the  sufficient  testimony  of  Mr. 
^wing*  an  eminent  drug-merchant. 


that  scamraony  is  sometimes  imported 
containing  from  eighty  to  ninety  per 
cent,  of  chalk ;  the  effect  of  which 
upon  the  animal  economy  is  directly 
opposed  to  that  to  be  expected  from 
the  pure  drug ;  and  that  opium  may 
be  brought  in  divested  of  every  trace 
of  morphia,  which  is  its  active  princi- 
ple. Yet  it  is  plain  that  the  ardour  of 
the  chase  has  led  the  purists  into  two 
errors.  They  have  overlooked  the 
distinction  between  impurities,  acci- 
dental and  incidental,  and  adultera- 
tions ;  and  they  have  forgotten  that  a 
vast  number  of  samples  of  manufac- 
tured drugs  are  not  intended  for  medi- 
cal use,  and  tJiat  many  of  them  are 
consequently  sold,  designedly  and 
notoriously,  impure,  as  being  in  that 
state  cheaper,  and  equally  well  fitted 
for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are 
ordmarily  applied.  Thus  there  are,  in 
fact,  no  such  articles  of  wholesale  im- 
port as  pure  scammony  or  pure  opium, 
for  these  substances  being  juicy  exuda- 
tions from  incisions  in  growing  plants, 
the^  must  be  more  or  less  tiaole  to 
accidental  admixtures  of  dust,  insects, 
and  other  impurities,  during  the  pro- 
cess of  hardening ;  and  as  me  juice  of 
the  poppy  will  dry  only  to  a  certain 
consistence,  opium  is  always  purposely 
stiffened  by  working  it  into  a  mass 
with  such  leaves  of  various  kinds  as 
may  be  at  hand.  Again,  the  legiti- 
mate existence  of  pure  and  impure 
drugs  is  reco^ised  in  the  common  use 
of  a  distinctive  epithet.  There  are, 
for  example,  the  sulphuric  acid  o/com^ 
merce,  and  tiie  carbonate  of  soda  of 
commerce f  and  these  are  sold  in  the 
market  certainly  in  an  impure,  but  by 
no  means  in  a  fraudulently  adulterated 
state.  They  are  suited  for  various 
uses  in  the  artSt  as  the  phrase  goes ; 
and  it  is  the  business  of  the  apothecary  ^ 
i—who  in  England*  unfortunately,  has 
abjured  his  proper  function — to  purify 
and  adapt  tuem  for  medical  use.  In 
doing  this,  in  the  case  of  one  of  the 
articles  we  have  chanced  to  mention, 
it  might  become  his  duty  to  discover 
that  Uie  drug  of  commerce  was  largely 
impregnated  with  a  deadly  poison. 
Some  few  years  since,  it  entered  into 
the  wise  h^  of  the  King  of  Naples  to 
impose  an  export-duty  upon  the  sul- 
phur which  England  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  obtaining  from  his  volcanic 
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realia.  It  is  an  ill  wind  blows  nobody 
goody  snd  a  Uule  bit  of  luck  was  blown 
to  Ireland  by  this  breeze.  Shares  in 
the  Cronebane  mines  forthwith  began 
to  look  up,  for  in  them  abundance  of 
pyrites  lay  waste,  which  before  long 
was  made  to  yield  sulphur  enough  to 
ease  the  market  which  Neaooiitan 
cupidity  and  folly  had  ti^hteneo.  But 
the  sulphuric  add  or  yitnol  made  from 
thb  sulphur  contained  so  much  arsenic 
as  to  render  it  altogether  unfit  for  me- 
dical use,  although  it  in  do  way  de- 
teriorated it  for  employment  in  many 
arts.  The  article  was  certainly  im- 
pure, but  it  would  be  absurd  to  say 
that  it  was  adulterated.  Nevertheless, 
this  example  proves  the  gravity  of  the 
subject ;  and  it  is  truly  a  very  serious 
matter  that  a  valuable  life  might  be 
sacrificed  through  an  English  drug, 
sost's  ignwance  of  the  existence  of 
Cronebuie,  and  of  the  little  episode 
we  have  just  related.  Something  in- 
&iitely  more  valuable  than  life  was 
yery  near  being  made  away  with  in 
that  manner,  omy  the  other  day, when 
a  link  in  the  chain  of  proof  that  a  gen- 
tleman was  the  murderw  of  his  wife 
was  only  fcnroken  by  the  discovery  that 
arsenic,  supposed  to  have  been  em- 
pbyed  in  the  deadly  work,  was  really 
a  constituent  of  the  accusing  doctor's 
muriatic  acid  test.  We  by  no  means, 
therefore,  wish  to  make  hght  of  this 
portion  of  the  subject  of  adulteration, 
and  we  hope  to  nave  a  word  or  two 
more  to  say  upon  it  before  we  con- 
clude. 

But  now  a  quesUon  naturally  presents 
itself,  as  to  now  it  comes,  that  mortal 
Englishman  survives  to  tell  or  to  hear 
thus  how 

•*  Deatti  In  tftrj  ftrm  tnmandl  ni.** 

With  poison  in  every  mouthful  of  ne- 
cessary food,  poison  in  every  appetis- 
ing condiment,  poison  in  the  convivial 
cup,  poison  in  the  medicament  trust- 
ed to  for  the  restoration  of  health ;  it 
would  seem  as  though  Uie  King  of 
Pontus  himself  must  have  succumbed 
Hnder  that  deadly  cumulation.  If  we 
were  to  attach  the  same  degree  of 
credit  to  the  testimony  of  the  purists, 
touching  the  general  prevalence  of  the 
pracUce  of  adulteration,  as  we  cer- 
tainly do  to  their  particular  instances 


of  it,  we  shodd  be  forMd  to  adaiit, 
that  the  mariner  with 

**  Fin  on  the  niiintop,  fire  <m  the  hotr, 
Flfc  mt  the  gonAeek,  ftn  dmra  below,** 

enjoyed  a  eonditioii  of  tranquil  and 
secure  existence  compared  to  that  of 
the  Londoner  girt  with  poison.  If  sosh 
were  the  unavoJdak^  oonelusion  thst 
must  be  drawn  from  the  facts  staled 
in  rec^t  publications  on  the  sub- 
ject, well  might  our  fiiend  warn  u^^ 
nappy  in  our  provincial  ignorance* 
against  perusing  them.  But  we  have 
read  them  earefuUy  without  such  a 
conclusion  having  been  foroed  upon 
our  mind,  and  we  will  shortly  iaipsrt 
to  our  readers  some  of  the  groonds  of 
the  c<mfidenoe  we  have  bi^pily  i^ 
gained. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  find* 
gen^id  unanimity  of  opinion  to  exisi 
upon  two  points^Firsty  that  with  tbs 
exceptions  of  water  and  air,  it  is  p«* 
^dctly  po8sible,nay  easy,eTeii  in  Ix>nQoa» 
to  procure  every  article  of  food,  dnii^» 
or  physic,  pure  and  good  of  its  kind; 
and,  seeondlj,  that  the  origin  c^tfas 
evil  is  cheapness.  Adukeratioii  is  bat 
a  phMe  <^  that  calico  dvilisatioo,  a 
distinotive  feature  of  which  is  a  fi|ea* 
teel  preference  for  motley  wear,  iini- 
sy  but  brilliant,  instead  of  plain  lin- 
sey-woolsey, warm  and  hom^y.  Both 
these  propositions  are  deducible  from 
the  testimony  of  all  the  wiinessei^  sba 
by  some  of  them  they  were  put  direct- 
ly, with  great  dUonness  and  force* 
Thus  we  find  in  Dr.  Hassall's  reports 
on  oofibe,*  whidi  contain,  we  ms/ 
say,  the  case  for  the  mrosecntion,  a 
list  of  eleven  shops  at  which  ptffeetly 
genuine  ground  cofiee  may  be  had  st 
Sur  prices ;  while  he  must  indeed  be  a 
simpleton  who  would  not  expect  to  be 
dieated  at  establishmenu  offering  a 
half-pound  canister  of  ccJe  de  ]afiao^ 
FrancaiM,  or  the  troe  Parisian  ewe 
.^a  beautiful  compound — for  sixpenoSr 
and  no  charge  for  the  canister.  In* 
deed  this  article,  althoii^h  placed  m 
the  front  of  the  baUle,  furnishes  tbe 
strongest  ground  for  hoping  that  tbe 
demon  of  adulteration  is  not  ^^^^ 
ther  so  black  as  he  has  been  painted. 
Cofiee  can  readily  be  procured,  in  soial* 
quantities,  of  pure  quality  ;  and  wb^ 
mixed,  it  is  almost  exdasively  v>^ 


•  "Food,  and  its  AdulteraOons."     By  Arthur  Hm  HaasaH,  Esq.,  M.D.    UndoD^ 
1855. 
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cbicof3r>  wfakh  ouuiy  oontamen,  as  we 
think  with  very  bad  taste^  belieYo  to 
be  an  improTement.  The  home  adul- 
teration  of  tea,  we  have  ah-eady  shown 
to  be  now  at  a  minimum.  Mr.  War. 
ngton,  who  has  paid  very  great  atten. 
tioQ  to  the  sobjecty  says,*  that  very 
neailjr  the  whole  of  the  sophistication 
of  tM  article  takes  plaoe  abroad,  and 
tkt  it  consists  chiefly  in  giving  green 
tea  a  ''  face  "  of  glaaing  and  colour, 
which  nature  does  not  give  it,  in  order 
to  suit  the  capridous  taste  of  English, 
and  still  more,  of  American  buyers,  f 
Souchongs  and  congous  mvariably  ar. 
me  in  tnis  country  in  a  pure  state ; 
and  Dr.  Hassall  himself  volunteers  to 
cskn  the  fears  of  ladies  who  look  for 
death  in  the  tei^pot,  by  assuring  them 
that  he  has  never  met  with  a  single  in- 
iliiioe  of  the  presence  of  any  entire 
lea(  except  tea  leaf,  in  that  fountain  of 
naidenmeditation.t  In  fact,  so  fkr  is  it 
fim  the  fact  that  spurious  tea  is  largely 
ned  m  the  United  Kingdom,  that,  as 
ve  learn  from  Mr.  Pbniips,§  a  large 
qoantity  of  a  commodity  of  that  kind 
broogfat  into  this  country  from  Singa- 
poi^  could  not  find  a  market,  and  was 
reahipped  to    Holland,  after  having 

Sthe  dn^  on  tea,  and  sold  there, 
possibibty  of  obtaining  genuine 
beer  from  the  brewer,  and,  if  a  sufli- 
cieiit  price  be  paid,  from  the  publican, 
ii  not  denied  by  any  one ;  and  it  is 
the  stme  with  all  the  other  articles  of 
Mand  drink  respecting  which  in- 
finuition  was  laid  before  the  CommiU 
till  Nor  is  the  case  different  with  re- 
ifiet  to  drugs.  **  I  may  mention," 
aid  Mr.  Manrioe  Scanlan,  «'  that  I 
htve  had  a  knowledge  of  most  of  the 
drag.hooKs  in  London  for  thirty  years 
•ad  upwards,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
aayof  the  large  houses  lend  them- 
•ms  to  any  lululteration  whatever ; 
nd  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  a 
gnat  many  of  tl^  retailers.  There 
are  bondreds  of  houses  in  London  we 
a^  take  things  from,  blindfold."! 
We  can  confidently  assure  our  read- 
cfithat  Mr.  Scanlan  is  a  most  com- 
pitent  witness.  He  was  called  for 
the  prosecution,  but  his  testimony  to 
^  £Mt  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
ia  procuring  souid  drugs,  is  in  accord- 
aee  with  that  of  the  best-informed 
pinoQB  who  were  examined. 


There  is  a  like  unanimity  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  cause  and  sign  of 
the  evil  being  cheapness,  but  by  none 
of  the  witnesses  was  it  expressed  in  a 
more  effective  manner  than  by  Sir 
John  Grordon,  the  worthy  Majror  of 
Cork.  '*I  cannot  speak  positively," 
he  said,  "  to  adulterations ;  but  I  know 
that  an  article  which  is  sold  very  cheap 
must  have  some  kind  of  fraud  practised 
on  it,"  and  *'  I  invariably  take  it  into 
my  head  that,  when  I  see  an  arti- 
cle  ofiered  for  one-half  its  intrinsie 
value,  there  is  something  wrong  about 
it."Y  Here,  in  fact,  is  expowd  the 
whole  secret  of  fraudulent  adultera- 
tions, and  a  great  part  of  the  means 
of  sjufely  preventing  them.  One  in- 
stance win  render  the  whole  matter 
plain  to  the  meanest  capacity : — Com. 
mon,  good  opium  is  worth  208.  a  lb.  | 
a  refiMe  opium,  naturally  bad  — for 
nature  is  herself  an  adulterator  —  and 
largely  mixed  with  accidental  impuri. 
ties,  may  be  purchased  in  the  market 
for4s«  Surely  the  difference  of  price, 
if  the  standard-price  were  generally 
known,  would  be  warning  enough  to 
the  most  inexperienced  buyer  to  cleave 
to  the  one  article  and  to  despise  the 
other.  Nor  can  the  manufacturer  be 
very  much  blamed,  mforo  conscientus, 
who  excused  himself  for  supplying  a 
very  bad  article  for  the  American 
market,  by  reciting  the  words  of  his 
contract,  as  follows:  --^^'I  have  an 
order,"  said  the  merchant,  "U>  ship 
so  much  blue-pill  at  such  a  price ;  can 
you  produce  it  ?"  **  I  can  make  you," 
replied  the  drus^ist,  **  what  I  dare 
say  wiU  pass."  Doubtless  it  would  be 
better  policy  in  the  long  run  if  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  were  to  decline 
making  or  selling  spurious  goods ;  but 
they  will  scarcely  exhibit  that  proof  of 
foresight  so  long  as  the  taste  of  con- 
sumers leads  them  to  prefer  the  name 
of  a  luxury  to  the  reality  of  a  substan- 
tial comfort— a  starched  rag,  pervious 
to  the  slightest  wind,  but  pamted  in 
bright  red -and- yellow,  to  a  coarse^ 
ugly,  but  warm  drugget.  Indeed  the 
circumstances  of  the  agitation  that  has 
been  going  on  upon  this  subject  during 
the  loBt  £ree  or  four  years,  plainly 
show  that,  in  practising  adulteration, 
the  majority  of  traders  are  but  obey* 
ing  a  hard  necessity.  They  have  made 
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little  or  no  resistance  to  investigations, 
often  carried  on  in  a  manner  that  could 
scarcely  fail  of  bein^  hurtful  to  their 
feelings,  if  not  injurious  to  their  busi- 
ness. Dr.  Normandy,  indeed,  com- 
plains that  upon  one  occasion  a  baker 
**  used  a  very  offensive  expression 
about  his  eyes,"  but  to  us  the  only 
wonder  is,  that  he  and  his  fellows  got 
through  their  investigation  without 
bein^  frequently  rolled  in  the  gutter. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  forbearance 
with  which  they  were  received,  the 
assistance  frequently  given  to  them  in 
their  inquiries,  and  the  fra^ikness  and 
good  temper  with  which  the  move- 
ment  has  been  generally  met,  speak 
volumes  for  the  sense,  the  willing, 
ness  to  deal  fairly,  if  they  be  permit, 
ted,  and,  we  will  add,  for  the  honesty 
of  traders,  of  all  kinds  and  degrees. 
We  own  our  foregone  condnsions  did 
not  lead  us  to  expect  these  results. 
Throughout  the  inquiry,  we  meet  with 
such  intimations  as  these,  whidi  we 
take  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Waring, 
ton  and  Dr.  Kormandy :— . 

"On  calling  at  one  of  the  large  tea  waw 
houses,  and  mentioDing  what  I  bad  ob- 
served, they  said  immediately,  •  Have  you 
examined  the  ooglazed  tea  ?'  I  was  veiy 
much  struck  with  the  term  *  miglajted.'  I 
asked  them  what  they  meant  by  *  unglazed 
tea?  They  said,  *we  have  two  kmds  of 
tea  in  the  trade,  what  is  called  gkzed  tea, 
and  unglazed  tea.'  I  said  I  should  very 
much  wish  to  see  a  sample  of  unglazed  tea. 
They  then  showed  me  a  sample  which  had 
no  green  colour  at  aU;  it  was  of  a  doll 
slate  colour."* 

"  I  obtained  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
two  of  the  largest  druggists  in  London,  and 
from  them  I  learnt  that  cocculus  indicus, 
foots  sugar,  liquor  ammoniiB,  and  extract  of 
gentian,  were  constantly  sold  by  them  to 
publicans  for  the  purpose  of  adulterating 
Jjeer.  Some  years  ago  I  saw,  standing  at 
the  comer  of  a  street,  near  a  public-house,  a 
cart,  with  the  name  of  some  person, 
*  brewers'  druggist,'  painted  upon  it ;  I  think 
the  inference  is,  if  there  be  brewers'  drug- 
gists  there  must  be  beer-dmggera."t 

If  there  be  poisoning  indicated  in 
such  revelations  as  these,  it  is  assured- 
ly not  secret ;  and,  indeed,  the  adul- 
terous generation  seem  to  be  perverse 
enough  to  work  constantly  in  the  light 
of  day.  Among  Dr.  Hassali's  pro- 
mment  testifications  against  their  evil 


deeds  are  typographical   rqmnts   of 
handbills  recommending 


BOTANICAL  POWDER, 

OB 

CHINESE  ECONOMIST, 

U$ed  in  EatUm  CHmatet  for  In^proHmg  m 

Strength  emd  Flavour  every  dacriptioM 

of  Tea, 

AVO 

LA  VENO  BENO, 

THE  CBISBSX  TEA.  DCPBOVEB; 

'<The  essentia]  part  of  the  leaf  of  a  tne^ 
which  grows  in  the  East,  and  is  imported 
through  the  East  Indies  to  this  conntiy. 

**The  virtues  of  the  leaf  were  disooverwl 
in  the  year  1842,  and  now  intrwiuced  to  tlio 
British  public,  the  discoverer  first  brnTin^ 
proved  the  great  utility  and  efficacy  by  t«- 
timonials  from  numerous  persooa  of  dis- 
tinction and  science. 

**It  is  very  strengthening  to  the  nerves — 
it  does  not  prevent  deep — it  is  useful  on  le- 
tiring  to  rest.  It  is  recommended  to  tbo 
debilitated  for  its  pleasant  and  invigorating 
qualities,  to  the  aged  for  its  strengthening 
properties,  and  to  the  public  generally,  for 
its  economy  and  excellence. 

**  It  will  strengthen  the  voice.  It  is  use- 
ful to  singers  and  public  speakers. 

^'A  threepenny  packet  will  make  ona 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea  last  as  long  tm 
half-a-pound.*^ 

A  vast  deal  of  the  mystery  lies  oa 
the  surface ;  and  it  is  further  evident, 
that  admixtures  of  a  dangerous  cha- 
racter are  exceptional^  and  that  the 
majority  of  sophistications  are  innoxious 
to  the  healthy  as  well  as  sparing  to  the 
pocket.  Arrowroot  is  mixed  with  sagOy 
potato,  and  tapioca  stardiea ;  batter, 
with  water  and  salt;  cinnamon  with 
cassia;  cocoa  and  chocolate  with  arrow- 
rooty  sujgar,  chicory ;  ginger  with  floar, 
turmeric,  cayenne  pepper ;  marmalade 
with  pulp  of  apples  or  turnip ;  sugar 
with  potato-flour  and  tapioca  starob. 
This  is  done  mainly  because  peop^  de- 
sire to  use,  or  to  seem  to  use,  these  and 
such  like  articles,  who  have  not  the 
means  to  pay  for  them.  It  is  shear 
nonsense  to  say  the  poor  are  cheated, 
when,  buying  the  name  of  an  article 
and  paying  a  nominal  price,  they  do 
not  get  the  genuine  su^tanoe.  It 
transcends  the  power  of  human  legis-. 
lation  to  produce  a  pound  of  butttf 
or  a  poteto  at  less  than  first  cost—that 
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ifl  work  for  creatiye  Omnipotence. 
When  an  article  cannot  be  produced 
without  a  certain  expenditure  of  la- 
boar,  of  coarse  it  cannot,  under  or- 
dmaiy  drcumstances,  be  sold  for  a 
torn  below  the  nominal  money-repre- 
flentafciTe  of  that  labour ;  and  it  neoes- 
ttrilj  follows,  that  those  who  cannot 
ptj  that  sum,  must  forego  the  use  of 
tlie  irtide,  or  content  themselves  with 
Afobstitate  invested  with  its  name. 

Nevertheless,  although  we  concur 
with  such  intelligent  .and  experienced 
men  as  Messrs.  Thillips,  Wallington, 
andBedwood,  that  there  has  been  a  vast 
.  amoant  of  exaggeratbn  in  the  state- 
ments of  the  purists,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  deny  that  an  evil  does  exist, 
and  that,  if  possible,  a  remedy  should 
be  applied  to  it.   Then  comes  the  con- 
■deration  of  what  remedial  measures 
noold  be  right,  possible,  and  effective. 
I^ggestions  were  made  to  the  Com- 
xBtttee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
tkis  point,  and  there  are  indications, 
in  tneir  own  questions,  that  some  of 
themembers,  at  least,  entertained  views, 
nune  or  less  definite,  respecting  them ; 
bat  as  a  body^  they  have  recommended 
no  more  than  a  continuance  of  the 
investigation.     To  our  mind,  that  ap- 
peals to  be  altoffether  unnecessary; 
and  we  venture  numbly  to  sugg^ 
that  as,  in  this  case;  a  multitude  of 
eoonsellors   has    been   consulted,    it 
VQold  be  an  unwarrantable  extension 
of  the  proverb  to  seek  safety  in  a  mob. 
If  the  Committee  be  re-appointed  in 
the  oomiuff  session,  we  trust  its  com. 
Mion  will  be,  simply  to  consult  andre- 
port  upon  the  materials  for  a  conclusion 
already  in  existence.    There  is  enough 
in  th^  to  exercise  their  utmost  in- 
^mnty  and  wisdom,  if  it  shall  be  their 
deue,.as  no  doubt  it  will  be,  to  aoconu 
P^  any  good,  or  to  eschew  any  eviL 
Signs  are  not  wanting,  that  some  active 
pvtcns   have    been    '*  working    this 
BOfement;*'— a  Committee  has  been 
nrmed  at  Wolverhampton,  and  men 
||mbeen  writing  books,  and  collecting 
■■terials  for  Ixxiks,  and  for  second 
tifitioas.    The  business  has  been  be- 
K^  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  and 
nats  of  the  line  it  is  to  be  conducted 
•arenotfSur  to  seek.     We  have  ob- 
••""Bd  the  course  of  several  of  these 
^o^ements  in  our  time,  and  we  ven- 
^  to  predict,  that  a  plan  of  a  com- 
■•••oo  to  execute  the  laws  for  pre- 
^ting  the  British  people  from  jpoi- 
■«iag  themselves  unawares,  will  be 


found  ready  cut-and-dry  in  some  port- 
folio, perhaps  in  two  or  three.  Ihere 
will  be  comprised  in  the  scheme  a 
chief  commissioner  —  a  burly  dema- 

fogue,  or  needy  cadet  of  some  ruling 
ouse, — ^with  two  or  three  umbns,  en- 
dowed with  a  talent  for  silence  and 
sneaking,  to  form  a  Board;  an  ac 
tive  secretary,  whose  energy  and  pub- 
lie  zeal  have  burst  the  lK>nds  of  the 
honest  calling  to  which  he  was  bred ; 
a  chemist ;  a  philosopher  (histologist, 
we  believe,  is  the  new  specific  name), 
who  can  see  through  his  microscope 
into  the  very  heart  of  a  millstone ;  and 
several  scores,  perhaps  hundreds,  of 
district-inspectors,  chosen  from  among 
the  decayed  election-agents  of  the. 
party  in  office,  and  commissioned  to 
prescribe  for  the  nation-^ 

**  When  men  11M7  taX  uid  drink  tfielr  SU, 
And  when  be  temperate  if  they  wiUi 
When  iu9t  and  when  abetain  Arom  rloe, 
Fige,  grapee,  phlebotomj,  and  tpioa.** 

In  short,  we  see  reason  to  fear  that 
a  gigantic  job  is  in  course  of  concoc^ 
lion,  the  working  of  which— if  it  could 
ever  be  brought  to  work  in  England- 
is  to  some  extent  foreshown  in  the  ex- 
perience of  an  analogous  system  in 
another  state ;  and  as  an  account  of 
this — brief  but  pointed — happened  to 
fall  under  our  notice  in  the  Berlin  cor. 
respondence  of  the  Times  of  the  12  th 
of  last  month,  we  shall  make  no  apo- 
logy for  applying  it  to  use  here  :— 

"It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  lay 
that  DO  one  living  in  Prussia  is  at  liberty  to 
do  tbe  most  innocent  or  even  laudable  and 
meritorions  action  without  first  obtaining 
the  permission  of  some  authority  or  other. 
The  police  not  only  meddle  ¥nth  every 
imaginable  thing  that  a  police  might  be 
expected  to  controli  but  an  infinitDde  of 
others  not  usaally  thought  to  belong  to  its 
province ;  it  not  only  regulates  the  safety- 
valves,  water,  and  steam-ooclcs  of  all  steam 
boilers,  &&,  but  also  forUds  *  persons  re- 
moving goods  in  town  or  country*  to  carry 
a  looking-glass  uncovered  through  the 
streets,  or  along  a  public  liighway,  for  the 
sun's  rays  might  fiUl  upon  it  and  be  re- 
flected into  the  eyes  of  some  soft-headed 
horse  going  by,  who  might  shy  at  it  and 
perhaps  run  away.  The  police  regulates  the 
colouring  matter  to  be  used  in  decaropane 
and  lollipops,  lest  small  children,  eating  too 
large  a  quantity  of  sweet  stuff,  should  get 
the  stomach-ache,  and  derange  the  do- 
mestic economy;  vide  the  StacUi  Anzeigtr 
of  Nov.  11,  of  this  year,  which  gives  an 
accurate  list  of  all  the  hurtful  and  all  the 
innocuous  colours  that  can  be  used  for  oo- 
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lowing  sweetmeats  aod  toys,  at  the  Mine 
time  waroiDg  all  raannfactimn  of  the  above 
articles  not  to  offend  against  a  certain  penal 
paragraph  of  the  law  ^in  this  case  made 
and  provided,'  and  also  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  parents  to  the  inconvenient  conse- 
quences of  children  being  allowed  to  snck 
then-  toys  !** 

These  last  words  are  saggestire  of 
the  proTerbial  wisdom  of  teaching 
grandams  to  suck  eggs ;  but  it  woald 
be  a  mistake  to  disregard  the  warning 
of  the  Pmseian  example,  as  if  its  be- 
ins  ridiculous  would  prevent  its  being 
foflowed  among  ourselves.  They  laugh 
who  win ;  and  commisftoners,  philoM^ 
phers,  and  inspectors  may  laugh  like 
undertakers  if  they  can  cajole  the 
country  into  an  acceptance  of  their 
services.  The  whole  affair  would  be- 
come intolerable  in  a  vear  or  two,  and 
be  broken  up;  but  then  vested  inte- 
rests would  have  been  created,  and  the 
national  purse  would  be  drawn  upon 
to  compensate  or  pension  the  incum- 
bents. In  the  meantime  the  agita- 
tion of  **  working  the  movement,"  and 
the  temporary  bustle  of  the  new-fan- 
gled  commission,  would  have  spread 
the  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  adulteration  far  and  near* 
*«The  publication  of  Accum's  re- 
searches, some  years  sbce,  as  well  as 
of  other  more  reoent  works  treating 
of  the  falsifications  of  food,  have 
clearly  been  followed  by  increased 
adulteration;"*  and  so,  unquestion- 
ably, but  in  a  vastly  increased  decree, 
would  a  governmental  stirring  of  the 
subject  operate  for  the  propagation  of 
fraud. 

But,  we  shall  be  asked,  an  evil  be- 
inff  admitted  to  exist,  must  not  some- 
thing be  tried  as  a  remedy  ?  Without 
admitting  the  general  iorce  of  this 
mode  of  reasoning,  we  can  reply  that, 
in  this  particular  case,  it  is  possible  to 
attempt  to  do  sometldng  that  will  not 
be  necessarilr  mischievous,  by  impos. 
ing  intolerable  restrictions  upon  trade, 
or  by  the  creation  of  a  new  nest  of 
corruption.  There  is  a  part  of  the 
work  ahready  done  by  the  Board  of 
Inland  Revenue,  and  there  would  seem 
to  be  little  difficulty  in  arranging  for 
charging  that  department  with  the 
duty  of  doing  as  much  as  can  safely 
be  undertaken  in  the  matter*  There 
is  an  efficient  staff  of  chemkal  officers 


under  the  orders  of  Uie  Board,  tod  it 
already  interferes  directly  to  save  the 
revenue  from  loss,  and  conseqoentialtj 
to  prevent  the  public  from  being  in. 
jvred  by  fraudulent  adnlteratioos  in 
excisable  or  customable  articles  of 
food  and  drink.  The  list  emtotcei  a 
great  proportion  of  the  prime  neces- 
saries of  Ufe,  and  a  hw  simple  ar- 
rangements  would  render  tw  ma* 
chinery  applioable  to  all  purposes  to 
vrhich  it  would  be  advisable  to  apply 
it.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  importa- 
tion of  adulterated  food,  drinks,  and 
drugs  would  soon  cease,  if  it  were 
ma&  the  practice  to  submit  all  sus- 
pected articles  to  the  examination  oi 
the  diemical  officers,  and  to  deal  widi 
such  cases  as  frauds  upon  the  revenue; 
and  there  vppean  every  reason  to  ex* 
pect  that  importers  would  cordial^ 
assist  in  renderii^  this  plan  effective. 
It  would  clearly  m  their  interest  to  do 
so.  But,  then,  supposiuff  that  spurious 
imports  could  be  arrested,  how  are  we  to 
detect  and  preTent  subsequent  frauds  by 
wholesale  or  retail  dealers?  Areversioii 
to  an  ancient  practice,  inconrideratdy 
interfhred  with,  would,  we  oonodve,  do 
a  good  deal  diroctly  towards  the  end 
in  view,  and  would  point  the  way  to- 
wards the  aecompliffiment  of  all  thai 
would  be  necessaay. 

Wenever  could  see  any  good  reason 
for  abolishing  the  assize  of  bread  and 
be^  in  corporate  towns ;  and  we  can- 
not now  perceive  any  difficnltj  in  the 
way  of  its  restoration.  A  shadow  of  it 
does  still  remain  to  the  annoyanoeof  the 
tradesman,  and  with  no  adtantage  to 
the  public  Why  should  not  the  suU 
stance,  whidi  practicaUv  benefited  both 
parties,  be  restored?  The  poorest  pur- 
chaser of  a  loaf  can  have  little  difficult 
in  ascertaining  that  he  has  reoeived  a 
proper  weight  of  bread ;  but  few  con- 
sunders,  poor  or  rich,  can  form  an  esti- 
mate as  to  what  its  price  should  be. 
This  was  fairly  done  and  tteefy  made 
known  under  the  old  system  of  asaixe 
which  was,  in  the  particular  of  pricey 
nothing  more  than  an  announcement 
of  the  sum  at  which  a  pound  of  sound, 
pure  bread,  could  be  sold,  considcnng 
the  average  price  of  com,  and  allowing 
a  iair  profit  to  the  baker.  It  was  com- 
petent to  any  one  to^  sell  below  thai 
ngure;  but  the  assize  furnished  a 
standard  of  veftrence  for  all,  anda  test 
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of  adnltemtion  impoaeible  to  be  mis. 
ondentood.  CheapneM,  we  have  seen, 
is  Ihe  great  origm  of  tJbe  einlf  and  tbe 
sale  of  bread,  or  of  any  other  article, 
Uk>w  a  price  that  would  eoTer  the  cost 
of  its  production,  and  allow  a  reason* 
tble  T^ro&t,  is  better  proof  than  could 
be  given  by  a  college  of  philosophers, 
that  tbe  oommodity  has  oeen  redueed 
ii  f aloe  by  adulteration.  We  would 
rauofe  erery  shadow  of  objecticm  from 
the  old  syitem  of  asuze  by  rendering 
it  merdy  dedaratOTy.  If  the  consum- 
ers were  fully  and  autboritatiTely  ii^ 
fonned  as  to  tbe  proper  cost  of  sound 
bntd  and  be^,  they  might  be  safely 
tmsted  to  give  a  higher  or  a  lower  price 
feritattMir  pleasure.  A  knowledge 
of  tbe  sum  at  which  an  honest  man 
could  supply  the  artide,  would  be  to 
Iktm  the  power  of  procuring  it  pure# 
and  the  principle  mi^^t  easily  be  eib- 
teoded  to  all  articles  of  internal  use, 
and  made  general.  It  would  only  need 
to  construe  and  digest  certain  articles 
io  the  Prices  Current,  and  to  give  the 
result  circulation  through  the  medium 
of  the  public  journals,  in  order  to  en- 
able every  man  in  the  United  Kinj^dom 
to  inform  himself  as  to  the  pnce  at 
irtueh  a  tradesman  could  afford  to  give 
liii&a  glass  of  beer,  or  an  ounce  of  tea« 
or  a  gul  of  vinegar,  free  from  poison, 
and  of  standard  strength.  Thero  would 
always  be  a  large  proportion  of  trades- 
men who  would  be  content  with  &ir 
profits,  and  who  would  feel  honesty  to 
W  their  best  policy }  while  the  dis- 
IkQMst  competition  of  Cheap  Johns 
would  be  effectually  exposed.  We 
Uve  seen  that  even  in  these  worst  of 
tiaes,  when  no  one  knows  when  he 
nay  die  of  a  preserved  gage  or  a  sugar* 
jnm,  there  aro  in  the  city  many  more 
righteous  dealers  than  would  have 
saved  Gomorrah ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
they  would  be  vastly  multiplied  if  thero 
waa  constantly  in  their  customers' 
hands  a  standard  by  which  he  could  at 
letst  test  the  possibility  of  trading 
honesty.  The  scope  and  efficacy  ot 
the  tert  would  be  increased,  as  we  num- 
bly think,  to  a  sufficient  extent,  if 
Q^rors  of  towns  and  other  local  ao- 
thorides  were  empowered  to  refer  sus- 
pected samples  of  food  or  drink  to  the 
isvenue  chemical  officers  for  examina- 
tioD,  and  to  found  thereon  such  pro- 
ttedinga  as  the  common  or  statute  law 
any  warrant.  To  the  staff  of  the 
Board  of  Inland  Bevenue  might  also 
^iatmsted  the  weekly  editing  of  the 


Prices  Current  to  which  we  have  allud- 
ed; and  we  have  little  hesitation  in 
predicting  that  if  these  simple  measures 
wero  adopted,  tbe  workers  of  the  move- 
ment would  shortly  discover  their  oc- 
cupation to  be  unprofitable. 

We  must  now  return  for  a  moment 
to  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of 
drug^  which  possesses  some  features 
peculiar  to  itself.  The  assiM  system 
would  not  be  applicable  in  this  case, 
nor  would  it  be  prtcticaUe  to  use  the 
analytical  services  of  the  rovenue  ofiU 
oers,  except  in  checking  spurious  im. 
portations.  But  here,  too,  we  can  point 
out  a  short-cut  for  the  anti-adultera- 
tors—they  have  only  to  put  their  Lon* 
don  pride  in  their  pockets,  and  to  fol« 
low  an  Irish  exaanple.  The  professkm 
of  the  apothecarjr  in  Ireland  is  a  re- 
stricted ones  it  is  open  only  to  men 
whose  knowledge  has  been  tested  by 
examination,  aUer  they  have  passed  a 
sufficient  time  in  practically  learning 
their  art.  Their  proper  business  is  to 
proparo  and  compound  drugs  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  authoritative  stand- 
ard, and  they  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the 
retail  trade  in  the  compounding  of 
drugs  for  medical  use.    They  aro  re- 

rnsible  for  the  due  discharge  of  this 
y,  and  being  for  the  most  part  re- 
f^ctable  men,  they  perform  it  con- 
scientiously and  satiuactorily.  They 
commonly,  we  have  reason  to  believe* 
buy  their  stocks  from  one  or  other  of 
those  respectable  houses  with  whom 
one  may  deal  blindfold,  and  buying  in 
small  quantities,  they  can  assuro  them- 
selves of  the  purity  of  each  article  at 
a  small  cost  of  trouble.  Hence  it  is  a 
raro  thing  to  hear  of  misadventures 
with  drugs,  or  of  rourious  medicines 
in  Irelan£  In  Enghmd,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  name  of  apothecary  only  ex- 
ists. The  word  has  lost  its  original* 
proper,  and,  we  rejoice  to  be  able  to 
add,  its  Irish  signification.  Any  man 
who  pleases  may  undertake  to  do  apo- 
thecary's work :  be  may  open  a  shop, 
call  hims^  chemist  and  druggist,  and 
poison  her  Maiestr^*s  subjects,  or  frus- 
trate the  skiU  of  the  physician,  as 
chance  may  direct.  Hitherto  the  title 
of  chemist  and  druggist  might  genially 
be  tidcen  to  mean,  that  the  person  as- 
suming it  sold  drugs  for  the  use  of  man 
and  beiast,  perfumery,  and  fancy  arti- 
cles, and  was  not  tmctured  with  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  chemical  sci- 
ence. And  althcragh  we  aro  ready  to 
admit  that  the  incorporation  of  tbe 
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Phannaceutical  Society  has  initiated  a 
change  for  the  better,  the  reproach  to 
a  great  extent  still  exists.  We  yen- 
tare  to  saj  it  will  not  be  completely  or 
in  any  degree  efiectually  removed,  un- 
til the  Irish  example  shall  be  foUowed, 
and  a  real,  scientific  apothecary  shall 
be  called  into  existence,  protected  by 
the  law,  and  rendered  proportionately 
responsible  to  it. 

We  must  now  draw  to  a  conclusion. 
There  are  parts  of  the  subject  we  might 
have  dwelt  upon  more  at  length,  per- 
haps with  advantage.  There  are  otneni 
untouched,  which  we  should  like  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  considering; 
but  we  presume  so  far  as  to  hope  that 
we  have  done  enough  to  satisfy  timid 
persons  that  they  need  not  fear  to  find 
rat's-bane  in  their  porridge,  if  they 
will  buy  the  materials  from  respectable 
tradesmen,  and  be  content  to  pay  for 


them  a  reasonable  price.  We  shall, 
on  our  own  part,  be  fully  satisfied,  if 
we  shall  see  any  ground  for  believing 
that  moderate  councils  will  prevul 
with  the  many  esUmable  men  who  have, 
from  the  best  motives,  joined  in  fOT- 
warding  the  anti-adulteration  move, 
ment,  so  far  as  to  induce  them  to  lend 
a  calm  consideration  to  our  views. 
Much  ado  has  been  made,  we  will  not 
say  about  nothing ;  but  the  pUy  wUl 
end  well,  if  Mr.  Scholefield  and  his 
fellows  of  the  Committee  will  take 
advantage  of  tiie  excitement  to  estab- 
lish the  few  simple  and  unobjectioD- 
able  arrangements  to  whidi  we  have 
pointed.  It  will,  at  the  least,  be  but  fiur 
to  try  them,  before  embaridng  in  the 
expenses  of  a  new  Commission,  at  a 
time  when  the  nation  cannot  afibrd  to 
waste  a  single  pound,  or  to  lose  the 
profitable  services  of  a  single  man. 


longpbllow'b  bono  of  biawatba. 


The  development  of  Anglo-American 
energjr  has  from  the  first  manifested 
itself  in  two  distinct  directions.  Look  at 
the  uniform  g:rowth  of  that  race  :  you 
will  find  it  mcreasins  upwards,  and 
outwards,  at  once.  Upwards*  in  the 
centres  of  dvilisation,  where  it  has  no 
room  for  expansion  ;  outwards,  on  its 
confines,  where  it  is  free,  with  nothing 
but  the  wilderness  beyond.  In  its  ca- 
pitab,  America  is  struggling  against 
the  world.  The  competition  of  ma- 
terial and  intellectual  progress,  like  a 
lash  with  double  thong,  keeps  its  crowds 
up  to  their  labour.  It  elevates  itself, 
day  by  day — ^but  it  is  by  the  despera- 
tion of  rivalry.  In  its  forests,  the  An- 
glo-American is  another  man.  He 
has  shaken  ofiTthe  trammels,  with  the 
costume,  of  social  life.  He  has  set 
his  face,  and  his  soul.  Westward. 
His  eyes  go  out  into  the  desert ;  and 
he  catches  in  his  whole  character 
somewhat  of  the  reflected  hue  of  the 
Indian  who  retires,  scowling  but  ma- 
jestic, before  him. 

American  letters  partake  of  the  ana- 
logy we  have  pointed  at.  Irving, 
Emerson,  and  Hawthorne  —  Dana, 
Holmes,  and  Willis,  have  worked 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  world. 
We  may  add  Parsons,  a  poet  as  yet 


little  known  in  this  country,  though 
deservedly  esteemed  in  his  own. 
They  have  toiled,  and  wrought,  and 
carved  out  a  name  for  themselves 
against  the  whole  array  of  literary  ri- 
valry. They  entered  the  lists  with  the 
Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,  clad 
in  armour  like  themselves,  and  broke 
a  lance  —  nay,  a  score  —  upon  the 
shields  of  the  doughtiest  knights  of 
conventional  renown. 

OUiers  have  taken  another  course. 
With  tools  whetted  a*  the  workshops 
of  refinement,  they  have  separated 
themselves  from  their  fellows,  and 
walked  into  the  woods.  In  bidding 
farewell  to  the  haunts  and  homes  of 
civilised  life,  they  have  made  a  sacri- 
fice —  and  they  know  it.  But  if  they 
have  lost  much,  they  have  gained 
more ;  and  those  who  follow  in  their 
steps  will  know  how  to  honour  the 
pioneers  of  literary  exploration. 

Cooper  was  one  of  these  literarjr 
backwoodsmen.  He  has  cleared  a  h- 
terature  from  the  forest.^  With  an 
arm  inured  to  manly  toil,  hath  he 
smitten  into  the  tangled  luxuriance  of 
a  primaeval  race,  and  appropriated 
what  he  has  reclaimed  to  everlastmg 
culture.  In  proportion  as  the  en- 
terprise   of  the  Kast    narrows   and 
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obliterates  the  "wilderDesses  of  the 
West,  will  the  stores  of  aboriginal  ro- 
mance contiuned  in  the  Leatherstock- 
ing  Tales  become  more  precious  and 
more  productiYC.  They  will  be  pre- 
served with  the  greater  iealousy,  the 
more  the  state  of  thin^  they  represent 
melts  through  tradition  into  legend. 
Bat  they  will,  in  their  preservation, 
become,  like  other  classics,  the  study 
and  models  of  a  future  age,  and  per- 
petuate, in  the  thousand  unforeseen  va- 
rieties of  a  national  school,  scenes  and 
manners  that  have  passed  away. 

Another  explorer  of  the  Western 
Unknown  was  Bryant.  Contempla- 
tive in  his  wanderings,  he  has  tracked 
the  footsteps  of  Nature  into  the  re- 
cesses of  her  forests  and  mountains, 
and  given  a  voice  to  the  poetry  of  soli- 
tude. **  No  poet,"  says  a  critic  of  his 
own  country,  *'  has  described  with  more 
fidelity  the  beauties  of  the  creation, 
oor  sung  in  nobler  song  the  greatness 
of  the  Creator.  He  is  the  translator 
of  the  silent  language  of  the  universe 
to  the  world."  And  he  adds,  "  His 
works  are  not  only  American  in  their 
subjects  and  their  imagery,  but  in 
theur  spirit.     He  is  a  national  poet." 

But  it  seems  to  have  been  left  for 
Longfellow  to  push  the  explorations  of 
his  countrymen  both  into  nature  and 
into  legendary  lore---into  tiie  wilderness 
of  space  and  of  tradition— to  a  limit  be* 
fore  unreached.  By  one  or  two  of  his 
etriier  works  he  had  given  indications 
of  what  his  more  matured  genius  might 
ttrive  at.  In  Evangeline,  and  those 
lesser  hymns  of  the  hunting-grounds,  he 
bad  fired  the  bush,  as  it  were,  before 
kiffl,  and  he  can  now  advance  by  the 
light  kindled  by  himself.  This  is  not 
too  much  praise,  perhaps,  to  bestow  on 
a  poet  whom  we  were  ^uite  as  ready  to 
censure  when,  mistaking  his  course, 
he  foUowed  the  dim,  medissval  swamp, 
fire,  and  for  a  time  lost  himself  in  the 
Golden  Legend. 

Huit  he  should  have  recovered  the 
path —  we  might  call  it  tiie  trail -^ 
speaks  loudly  to  his  credit.  Few  poets 
have  (bund  their  way  back  to  their 
own  vein  when  they  hAve  struck  away 
from  it.  Longfellow  is  once  more 
ooospicuous,  b^use  he  is  once  more 
Amoican.  He  may  indeed  still  be 
natural  and  pleasing,  as  he  always  has 
heeo,  when  he  stan£  alone  with  his  own 
thoughts,  be  they  caught  from  what 
«wmtry  or  clime  they  may.  But  he 
Soever  continue  to  be— what  he  is 


now  ^^  original,  unless  he  abandons, 
once  for  idl,  the  moulds  of  conven* 
tionalism,  and  abjures  as  thoroughly 
as  he  has  just  done,  eyerything  that  is 
not  native  to  him.  Such  is  our  general 
estimate  as  re^ds  the  career  of  a  na- 
tional poet.  Some  one  or  two  may  be 
lifted,  by  transcendent  genius,  above 
the  necessity  of  preserving  the  cou^ 
lew  locale;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it 
must  be  adhered  to.  This  it  is  which 
points  to  the  distinctive  national 
scenery,  character,  and  traditions  of 
our  own  country,  as  the  field  in 
which  a  genuine  Irish  poet  -.-  when 
such  shall  again  appear  —  will  have  to 
seek  his  inspiration. 

The  <'Song  of  Hiawatha"  is  founded, 
as  the  author  tells  us,  **  on  a  tradition 
preyalent  among  the  North  American 
Indians,  of  a  personage  of  miraculous 
birth,  who  was  sent  among  them  to 
clear  their  rivers,  forests,  and  fishing- 
grounds,  and  to  teach  them  the  arts  of 
peace."  Into  the  Indian  song  —  or 
£dda— thus  derived,  have  been  woven 
other  Indian  legends,  for  which  the 
author  acknowledges  himself  princi- 
pally indebted  to  the  researches  of  Mr. 
Schoolcraft,  who  has  done  so  much 
towards  preserving  these  national  re- 
lics. But,  in  constructing  what  bears 
the  outward  semblance  of  a  mere  fable, 
it  appears  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
author's  design  to  convey,  in  the  guise 
of  allegory,  a  further  meaning.  Hia- 
watha,  the  hero,  is  a  type  of  the 
progress  which  was  alone  possible  to 
the  savage.  The  virtues,  tne  powers, 
the  faults,  and  the  absurdities  of  the 
red  man  are  depicted  in  colonics  as 
bold  as  those  witn  which  his  person  is 
bedaubed.  The  gentle,  artless  thing, 
presiding  over  the  female  department 
of  the  native  wigwam  has  her  repre- 
sentative in  Hiawatha's  wife  —  Minne- 
haha—'' Laughing  Water."  And  the 
allegory  is  kept  up  to  the  end ;  for  the 
story  concludes  with  the  retreat  of  the 
aboriginal  hero  into  the  recesses  of  the 
westward  forests,  as  soon  as  the 
stranger  has  set  foot  on  the  soil  he  is 
destined  to  appropriate  to  himself  with 
such  cool  and  cruel  efirontery. 

With  sound  good  sense,  Lonsfellow, 
instead  of  aiming  at  such  novSties  of 
yersification  as  Tennyson  has  been 
lately  experimenting  upon,  has  chosen 
as  his  medium  of  expression  a  mono- 
tonous,  rhymeless  chant— .said  to  be 
Finnish  —  uncouth  to  the  ear  at 
first,  but  after  a  time,  firom  its  very 
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msmt^aojf  lending  a  wierd  diaracter 
to  the  wild  tales  it  accompanies;  so 
that  when  vre  get  to  the  end  the  lythm 
continoes  to  drone  on,  like  the  hourdan 
of  a  bagpipe,  calling  for  any  additional 
amount  of  legendary  articulation.  The 
vehicle  is,  no  doubt,  as  a  vehicle,  a 
good  one.  That  detached  passages 
eonld  be  fiuniliarly  quoted  for  their 
poetic  beautj,  in  such  a  dress,  is 
scarcely  possible.  The  ''song"  most 
be  sung  oat.  Henoe,  it  is  ridiculoos  to 
attempt  to  do  it  justice  by  any  selea- 
tion  we  can  make  by  way  of  extract ; 
nor  does  the  oonitant  occurrence  and 
recurrence  of  jaw-breaking  Indian 
names  make  the  difficult^r  less.  So 
erude  a  vooabnlary  of  native  sounds 
needs  to  be  brought  up,  again  and 
again,  and  ruminated  upon,  to  be  di- 
eested  at  aU.  All  that  could  bedone, 
3ie  author  has  done,  in  translating,  as 
a  rule,  every  word  that  ocours—thus 
lesseniuff  the  awkwardness  of  the  ex^ 
pedient  by  the  constancy  of  its  repetu 
tition;  so  that  at  Ust,  like  lazy 
schoolboys,  we  begin  to  look  for  the 
translation  wherever  we  meet  the  orU 
ginal.  But,  as  we  have  said,  habit 
alone  can  reconcile  the  ear—if  it  be 
reconciled — to  anything  of  the  kind. 

The  command  of  language  and 
imagery  displayed  by  Longfellow  in 
this  attempt  of  his,  we  are  bound  to 
say,  is  far  greater  than  a  superficial 
reader  might  imagine.  To  relieve  a 
long  poem,  hampered  by  a  monotony 
of  cadence,  from  a  monotony  of  dio- 
tion  and  metaphor,  needs  all  the  foree 
and  compass  of  a  practised  hand.  In 
proportion  as  the  framework  is  uni. 
form,  must  the  details  be  varied.  To 
vary  these  detolls,  without  destroying 
the  simpUcity  the  scene  and  characters 
4emand,  is  a  task  reauiring  no  or- 
dinary  skill.  We  gladly  admit  ihtX 
here  the  poet  has  displayed  very  high 
powers.  He  has,  it  is  evident,  co- 
pious  resources  at  command;  but 
they  are  resources  which  point  beyond 
the  work  here  aecompUiked,  and  give 
hope  and  earnest  of^  future  achieve- 
ments of  far  higher  pretension.  Ori- 
ginality and  vigour  are  two  prognostics 
of  emmence.  They  represent  youth 
and  ambition ; — the  one  indicating  the 
power,  the  other  the  will,  to  rise.  But 
the^  do  not  in  themselves  constitute 
eminenoe.  The  originator  in  art,  who 
quiU  his  studio  for  the  fields,  falls  to 
work  upon  all  he  sees  skies,  foliage, 
and  forsgroonds.    He  puts  in  these 


with  care— the  two  former  with  ihdr 
appropriate  delicacy,  the  last  with  doe 
force  and  fireedom.  He  bears  home  on 
successive  cartons  the  materials  he  his 
collected ;  but  the  magnum  opitf— the 
immortal  performance — b  wrought  oat 
of  these,  tmd  out  of  more  than  these.  We 
shall  recur  to  this  subject  before  we 
have  dene.  Let  us  take  it  for  granted 
that  **  Excelsior/'  may  still  prore  the 
exponent,  as  it  has  ever  been  tne  motto^ 
of  the  career  of  the  most  desertedly  po- 
pular of  American  poets. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  reallv  hope- 
less to  attempt  a  serious  analysis  of 
Hiawatha's  song.  To  be  quite  grave, 
will  be  to  appear  quite  ridiculous. 
Anything  is  better  than  that  reviewer 
and  reader  should  go  forward  under  the 
influence  of  diflerent  emotions.  Aban- 
don we  the  sublime,  ^en,  as  we  would 
our  travelling-carriage,  vdien  we  coioe 
to  a  pheasantrv  or  cover-side,  and  hie 
we  into  the  thicket  in  the  rongh-and- 
tough,  dread-nought,  devil-may-care 
undress  of  a  reguli^  old  sportsman. 

Notwithstanding  all  our  swasper, 
we  confess  it  is  not  without  some  little 
trepidation  that  we  cast  about  for  a 
leading  extract — ^like  a  first  leap — that 
shall  not  frighten  away  our  readers 
once  for  all.  Here  is  one,  from  the 
introduction,  a  little  smoother  Uian 
the  average: — 

"  Te  who  love  the  haunts  of  Natnn^ 
Love  the  Bunshine  of  the  meadow, 
Love  the  shadow  of  the  forest, 
Love  the  wfod  among  the  brandies, 
And  the  rain-shower  and  the  anow-stons, 
And  the  mshing  of  great  rivers 
Through  their  palisades  of  pine-trees^ 
And  the  thunder  in  the  mountains, 
Whose  innnmerable  echoes 
Flap  like  eagles  in  their  eynm  ^*^ 
Listen  to  il^ae  wild  traditions, 
To  this  Song  of  Hiawatha ! 

Ye  who  love  a  nation's  legends, 
Love  the  ballads  of  a  people. 
That  like  voices  from  afar  off 
Can  to  08  to  pause  and  listen, 
Speak  hi  tones  so  plain  and  childlike^ 
Scaroely  can  the  oar  distingnirii 
Whether  they  are  sung  or  spoken ; 
Listen  to  this  Indian  legend, 
To  this  8oDg  of  Hiawatha  l 

Te  whose  hearta  are  fresh  and  shsplei 
Who  have  fiOth  in  God  and  Nature^ 
Who  believe,  that  in  all  ages 
Every  human  heart  is  human, 
That  in  even  savage  bosoms 
There  are  longings,  yearnings^  stnvin|;> 
For  the  good  they  compreh^  not, 
That  the  fteUe  hands  and  helpkas, 
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Gropinff  Ulodlf  In  Cht  daitiicM, 
Toadi  GiMfs  right  hand  in  that  durtniM 
And  an  lifted  up  and  ttif ngtheoed ;_ 
Lbten  to  this  aimpk  stoiy, 
To  this  Song  of  Hiavatba  I 

Ye,  who  sometimea,  in  your  rambles 
Through  the  green  lanes  of  the  country, 
Where  the  tangled  barbeny-bushes 
Hang  their  tufts  of  crimson  berries 
Over  stone  walls  gray  with  mosses. 
P^Qse  by  some  neglected  graveyaid, 
For  a  while  to  muse,  and  ponder 
On  a  half-eifiiced  inscription, 
Written  with  little  skiU  of  song-craft, 
Homely  phrases,  but  each  letter 
Fall  of  hope  and  yet  of  heart-break, 
Fun  of  all  the  tender  pathos 

Of  the  Here  and  the  Hereafter : 

Stay  and  read  this  rude  inscription. 
Bead  this  Song  of  Hiawatha!*' 

Gitdie  Manito,  '<  the  mightf/'  '^  the 
Matter  of  Life,"  desoended  oa  tlie 
moimtainfl  of  the  Prairie, 

"On  the  Great  Hed  Pipestone  quarry,'' 

and  assembled  the  prinutWe  fcribeg  and 
Bitbniof  the  West  together.  In  their 
presence  he  formed  "  a  pipe  for  his  ca- 
picioas  month/'  not  like  that  of  Poly, 
pheme  for  harmoniousy  but  for  fbmi- 
gatory  purposes.  In  short,  having 
instructed  his  pipe,  he  filled  the  bowl 
though  it  was  with  bark  of  willow,  in- 
stead of  those  "flowers  of  soul"  so 
disparagincly  cdled  the  "  weed  of  Vir. 
^nia."  He  struck  a  light,  and  iacon. 
tmently  smoked  the  calumet  of  peace 

"As  a  signal  to  the  Nations^ 

^,  hmng  impressed  upon  the  as- 
teiBbled  savages  the  necessity  of  laying 
awe  their  weapons  and  their  war- 
gear,  and  turning  themselves  to  the 
porsuite  shadowed  forth  by  the  **  Puk- 
wana  of  the  Peace-pipe,"  he  va^ 
l?^  "^  ^*  ^^^  smoke,  and  sent 
them  away,  a  pacific  population,  igno- 
Jjnt  of  everything  in  the  world  except 
«*t  they  needed  instruction.  Thus 
^  Iwn  that  in  time  of  peace  alone 
are  the  arte  of  peace  soadit  for  and 
prized. 

Gitdje  Maaito  tends  the  people  a 
gaef,  Hiawatha,  to  teach  them.  His 
wth  IS  on  this  wise : — Nokomis,  the 
J^ol  daughter  of  the  Moon,  pro. 
iwces  a  fair  daughter,  Wenonah,  who 
tttofedand  deserted  by  the  West  Wind, 
^wjekeewis,  and  who  becomes,  in  hw 
f^w,  mother  to  Hiawatha,  dying 
^^jdmudjrafW his  birth.  Tbehkt)^ 
^J^wd  II  a  rouffh,  savage  one 
^"'^    Hjf  gnocSnotiier  Us  not 


been  improved  by  time ;  she  inhabits 
a  wigwam  «  by  the  shining  Big-Sea. 
Water." 

"  There  the  wrinkled,  old  Nokomis 
Nursed  the  little  Hiawatha, 
Rocked  him  in  his  linden  cradle, 
Bedded  soft  in  moss  and  rushes. 
Safely  bound  with  reindeer  sinews ; 
Stilled  his  fretful  wail  by  faying, 

*  Hush  I  the  Naked  Bear  will  get  thee  I' 
Lulled  him  into  slumber,  singings 

*  Ewa-yea!  my  little  owlet! 

Who  is  this  that  lights  the  wigwam  ? 
With  his  great  eyes  lights  the  wigwam ! 
Ewa-yea !  my  little  owlet !  * 

•         •         •         •         . 
*^  Whan  ha  heard  the  owls  at  midn%bt, 
Hooting,  laughing  in  the  forest, 

*  What  is  that?  *  ha  cried  in  terror; 

*  What  is  that?'  he  said,  ^Nokomis?' 
And  the  good  Nokomis  answered: 

*  That  is  but  the  owl  and  owlet, 
Talking  in  their  native  hinguage, 
Talking,  scolding  at  each  other.' 

Then  the  little  Hiawatha 
Learned  of  ereiy  Hrd  its  Ungnage, 
Leamad  their  names  and  all  their  secrets, 
How  they  built  their  aesU  in  Summer, 
Where  they  hid  themselves  in  Winter, 
Talked  with  them  whene'er  he  met  them, 
Called  tham  *  Hiawatha's  Chickens." 

Old  Nokomis  hiMl  a  friend  called 
lagoo,  «'the  great  boaster,"^^«*the 
marvellous  story-teller."  This  fellow 
undertook  for  the  sporting  education 
of  the  younff  chief.  He  made  a  bow 
for  him,  and  arrows,  and  strung  the 
bow,  and  sent  him  into  the  forest  to 
al^y  a  roebuck.  As  the  archer  passed^ 
the  birds— the  Opechee,  the  robin; 
the  Owaifisa,  the  blue-bird;  and  the 
beasts— the  Adjidaumc,  the  squirrel, 
and  the  rabbit  (whose  name,  we  pre- 
sume, is  suppressed  for  good  reasons), 
besought  him,  one  and  aS,  not  to  shoot 
them* 

"  But  he  heeded  not,  nor  heard  them, 
Fbr  his  thoughts  were  with  the  red  deer; 
On  their  tracks  his  eyes  were  fastened, 
I^idiag  downward  to  the  river, 
To  the  ford  across  the  river. 
And  as  one  hi  ahunber  walked  he. 

Hidden  in  Che  alder- bosbea, 
Thsre  ha  waited  till  the  deer  oame. 
Till  he  saw  two  antlers  lifted, 
Saw  two  eyes  look  from  the  thicket, 
Saw  two  nostrils  point  to  windwaid, 
And  a  deer  came  down  the  pathway,* 
Flecked  with  leafy  light  and  shadow. 
And  his  heart  withhi  him  fluttered, 
Trembled  like  the  leaves  above  hhn. 
Like  the  birch-Usaf  palpitated. 
As  the  daaraama  down  the  pathway.  %r>alp 
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Then,  npon  one  knee  npridng, 
Hiawatha  aimed  an  arroW| 
Scarce  a  twig  moved  with  his  motion, 
Scarce  a  leaf  was  stirred  or  rustled, 
But  the  wary  roebuck  started, 
SUmped  with  all  his  hoofs  together, 
Listened  with  one  foot  uplifted, 
Leaped  as  if  to  meet  the  arrow ; 
Ah!  the  singing,  fatal  arrow, 
Like  a  wasp,  it  buzzed  and  stung  him ! 

Dead  he  lay  there  in  the  foiest, 
By  the  ford  across  the  river ; 
Beat  his  timid  heart  no  longer, 
But  the  heart  of  Hiawatha 
Throbbed  and  shouted  and  exulted. 
As  he  bore  the  red  deer  homeward." 

This  sort  of  education  was  not  quite 
in  accordance  either  with  the  «*  Church" 
or  the  "  National"  system ;  neverthe- 
less, it  served  the  turn — ^it  was  the 
bear's  lick,  which  answered  best  for 
the  cub— the  wolfs  pap,  eminently 
suited  for  ^e  wet-nursmg  of  the  trans- 
atlantic Romulus. 

Thus  Hiawatha  grew ;  the  Nimrod 
of  these  wild  hunting-grounds — skilled 
in  wood-and-water-craft— learned  in 
old  men's  lore — a  splendid  wrestler, 
runner,  swimmer,  diver,  and  climber— 
a  dead  shot,  and  a  magnificent  bruiser. 
His  mittens,  Miniekahwun,  and  his 
moocasons,  completed,  indeed  com- 
posed,we  are  led  to  believe,  his  costume. 
When  the  weather  was  cold,  he  added 
a  cloak,  made  by  Nokomis  out  of  the 
hide  of  the  red  deer  he  had  slain— and 
eaten. 

Forth  fared  this  noble,  and  some- 
what formidable  savage,  p»repared  to 
run  "wild  in  woods,"  without  any 
very  fixed  idea  as  to  the  dhf«ction  he 
should  take.  As  luck  would  have  it, 
though  (was  it  because  f)  warned  by 
bb  grandmother  not  to  mtrude  upon 
the  kingdom  of  the  West- Wind,  his 
moccasons  bore  him  railway-pace,  *'  at 
each  stride  a  mile,"  into  the  very  re- 
gion he  had  been  cautioned  against— 
the  realm  of  Mudjekeewis,  who,  we 
may  recollect,  was  the  lover  and  be- 
trayer of  his  (ieceased  mother,  Weno- 
nah.  Here  he  found  the  gay  old  de- 
ceiver, shivering  upon  the  "gusty 
summits"  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
expecting  nothing  less  than  a  visit 
from  hb  son. 

«'  Filled  with  awe  was  Hiawatha 
At  the  aspect  of  his  father. 
On  the  air  about  him  wildly 
Tossed  and  streamed  his  cloudy  tresses. 
Gleamed  like  drifting  snow  his  tresses, 
Glared  like  Ishkoodah,  the  comet, 
UkA  the  star  with  fiery  tresses.*' 
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But  Hiawatha  bad  a  grudge  against 
his  parent ;  and  as  he  had  not  ^ 
benefit  of  mther  of  the  valuable  edn- 
cational  institutions  we  have  alluded 
to,  he  thought  he  might  indulge  in  the 
very  natural  wish  of  knocking  his  fiu 
ther*s  brains  out.  Accordingly,  hav- 
ing  taxed  him  witJi  his  perfidy,  be 
started  up, 

"  And  with  threateidng  look  and  gestoxe 
Laid  his  hand  upon  the  black  rock, 
On  the  fatol  Wawbeck  laid  it. 
With  his  mittens,  Minjekahwun, 
Rent  the  jutting  crag  asunder. 
Smote  and  crushed  it  into  fragments, 
Hurled  them  madly  at  his  fiither, 
The  remorseful  Mudjekeewis." 

As  it  hapi)ened,  Mudjekeewis  was 
a  match  for  him.  He  pimed  aside  the 
missile,  and  in  his  turn  attacked  his 
son. 

The  encounter  is  Homeric,  and,  we 
are  bound  to  say,  finely  described.  The 
father  retreats,  stumbling,  westwarf 
down  die  mountiuns  for  three  whck 
days,  during  which  Hiawatha's^  moc- 
casons, as  well  as  mittens,  Minjekab- 
wun,  are  kept  in  constant  requisitioD. 
He  is  pursued 

"  To  the  door- ways  of  the  West- Wind, 
To  the  portals  of  the  Sunset, 
To  the  earth's  remotest  border. 
Where  into  the  empty  spaces 
Sinka  the  mm  as  a  flamingo 
Drops  into  her  nett  at  nightfall, 
In  the  mdandioljf  marshes/* 

It  ends  in  the  father  bleenng  )ai 
son,  giving  him  the  prize  of  valour— 
and  his  advice.  That  is,  to  go  home} 
and  be  a  good  boy. 

**  Homeward  now  went  Hiawatha ; 
Pleasant  was  the  landscape  round  him, 
Pleasant  was  the  air  above  him, 
For  the  bitterness  of  anger 
Had  departed  whoUjr  from  him. 
From  his  brain  the  thought  of  vengeance, 
From  his  heart  the  burning  fever. 

Only  once  his  pace  he  dackencd, 
Only  once  he  paused  or  halted, 
Paused  to  purchase  heads  of  arrows 
Of  the  ancient  Arrow-maker, 
In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs, 
Where  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha 
Flash  and  gleam  among  the  oak-trees, 
Laugh  and  leap  into  the  valley. 

There  the  ancient  Arrow-maker 
Made  his  arrow-heads  of  sandstone, 
Arrow-heads  of  chalcedony. 
Arrow-heads  of  flint  and  jasper, 
Smoothed  and  sharpened  at  the  edges, 
Hard  and  polished,  keen  and  costly. 
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With  him  dirdt  his  dak-eyed  daogfatft*, 
WajTward  es  the  Minnebabaf 
With  her  moods  of  shade  and  sunshinei 
Eyes  that  smiled  and  frowned  alternate^ 
Feet  as  rapid  as  the  river, 
Tresses  flowing  like  the  water, 
And  as  musical  as  laughter ; 
And  he  named  her  from  the  river, 
From  the  waterfall  he  named  her, 
liinnehahs,  T/tnghing  Water. 

Was  it  then  for  heads  of  arrows, 
Arrow-heads  of  chalcedony, 
Arrow-heads  of  flint  and  jasper. 
That  my  Hiawatha  halted 
In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs  ? 

Was  it  not  to  see  the  maiden, 
See  the  face  of  Laughing  Water 
Pnping  from  hehind  the  cnrtain, 
Hear  the  mstling  of  her  garments 
From  behind  the  waving  cnrtain, 
As  one  sees  the  Minnehaha 
Gleaming,  glandng  through  the  branches, 
As  one  hears  the  Laughing  Water 
From  behmd  its  scz^n  of  branches? 

Who  shall  say  what  brains  and  visions 
Fin  the  fiery  thoughts  of  young  men  ? 
Who  shall  say  what  dreams  of  beauty 
Filled  the  heart  of  Hiawatha? 
AH  he  told  to  old  Nokomis, 
When  he  reached  the  lodge  at  sunset, 
Was  the  meeting  with  hia  father. 
Was  his  fight  with  Mudjekeewis ; 
Not  a  word  he  said  of  arrows, 
Not  a  word  of  Laughing  Water  V 

Like  a  knight  of  the  Old  World,  the 
hero  of  the  New  commences  his  ca- 
roer  with  penanccfl — he  fasts.    This 
is  national   and   appropriate.      The 
carnivorous  hunter  must  first    learn 
the  negative  accomplishment — to  do 
without  his  dinner.     We  cannot  find 
&Qlt  with    Hiawaiha*8    performance 
in  this  respect    Nor  does  he   seem 
weakened  by  the  discipline — but  he  has 
got  a  lesson  ;  and  no  sooner  is  he  re- 
leased from  the  inhospitable  lodge  he 
is  self-^onfined  in,  and  has  proved  him- 
•^  incapable  of  breaking  his  parole 
with  himself  by  lifling  the  latch  of  his 
own  door,  than  he  sets  about  making 
a  canoe,  with  an  eye  to  fishing.    The 
ctnoe  constructed,  he  essays  an  ex- 
perimental trip,  and  finally  addresses 
oimself  to  the  piscatorial  art.  But — as 
if  to  show  how  difierent  the  sporting 
idfentures  of  uncivilised  life  are  from 
those  we  have  been  accustomed  to  hear 
wcoonted  in  the  Waltonian  world — ho 
hii  scarcely  let  down  his  line  when  the 
'ojal  old  sturgeon  he  has  in  his  eye 
t^  the  tables  on  him,  and  swallows 
«e  sportsman  instead  of  the  bait! 
B^onah  was  nothing  to  him ;  for 
wreas  that  prophet  addressed  him. 
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self  from  within  the  fish  to  peniten- 
tial observances  with  a  view  to  escape, 
our  patriarch  of  the  West  took  the 
more  decided  course  of  belabouring 
the  stomach  and  adjacent  parts  of  the 
monster  with  his  mittens,  Minjekawun 
.—succeeding  in  turning  the  former,  and 
sending  its  owner  staggering  through 
the  water.  His  escape  was  singular. 
The  fish,  after  gasping  and  quivering 
awhile,  found  he  had  to  deal  with  a 
thoroughly  indigestible  morsel,  and 
resign^  the  contest,  **  drifUng  land- 
wai3, 

"  Till  he  grated  on  the  pebbles, 
Till  the  listening  Hiawatha 
Heard  him  grate  upon  the  margin, 
Felt  hUn  strand  upon  the  pebbles, 
Knew  that  Nahma,  King  of  fishes, 
Lay  there  dead  upon  the  margin. 

Then  he  heard  a  clang  and  flapphig, 
As  of  many  wings  assembling, 
Heard  a  screaming  and  confusion. 
As  of  birds  of  prey  contending, 
Saw  a  gleam  of  light  above  him. 
Shining  through  &e  ribs  of  Nahma, 
Saw  the  glittering  eyes  of  sea-gull% 
Of  KaycMBhk,  the  sea-gulls,  peering, 
Gazing  at  him  through  the  opening, 
Heard  them  saying  to  each  other, 
*  rris  our  brother,  Hiawatha  !* 

And  he  shouted  from  below  them. 
Cried  exulting  from  the  caverns : 
*  O  ye  sea-gulls !     0  my  brothers ! 
I  have  slain  the  sturgeon,  Nahma ; 
Hake  the  rifts  a  little  larger, 
With  your  claws  the  openings  widen, 
Set  me  free  flrom  this  dark  prison. 
And  henceforward  and  for  ever 
Hen  shall  speak  of  your  achievements. 
Calling  you,  Kayosbk,  the  sea-gulls. 
Yes,  Kayoehk,  the  Noble  Scratchers  1  * 

And  the  wild  and  clamoro9s  sea-gulls 
Toiled  with  beak  and  claws  together, 
Made  the  rifts  and  openings  wider 
In  the  mighty  ribs  of  Nahma, 
And  from  peril  and  from  prison. 
From  the  body  of  the  sturgeon, 
l<>om  the  peril  of  the  water. 
Was  released  my  Hiawatha.*' 

But  to  follow  the  adventures  of ''our 
Hiawatha  "  would  be  to  sing  the  "  song  *• 
firom  bemnning  to  end.  Enough,  that 
he  wooed  and  won  the  arrow-maker*8 
daughter,  Minnehaha,  Laughing  Wa- 
ter—wooed her  gracefully,  in  a  few 
words— 

"  Let  your  heart  speak,  Minnehaha  1" 

was  accepted  in  as  few — 

**  I  will  follow  you,  my  husband  !** 

The  marriage  feast — at  which  what 
remained  of  the  sturgeon,  Nahma,  afler 
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ibe  gaQM,  was  cooke4  and  ei^ten— gave 
occasion  meet  to  the  gentle  Chibiaboa 
to  **  sinff  hU  song  of  love  and  longing  {*' 
to  the  nandsome  Pau-Puk-keewis  to 
e:!Uiibit  his  feata  pf  dancing,  bis  beiul 
adorned  with  swan's-down  plumes,  his 
heels  garnished  with  fortes*  tails,  a  fea- 
ther fan  in  one  hand  and  a  pipe  in  the 
other ;  and  to  Nokomis's  friend,  lagoo, 
the  marv^oos  story-teller,  the  boast« 
ful  lagoQ,  to  outdo  himself  in  "  down-* 
eas^m  **  tales.  The  banquet  had  an 
end|  90  had  the  singing,  dancing»  and 
even  lagoo's  tales— and  the  guests  4^^ 
parted, 

"  Leaving  Huiwatha  happy 
With,  the  night  and  Minuebaha.*' 

Bat  shadows  begin  to  descend  on 
the  pace.  The  song  strikes  into  a 
minor  key.  The  flat  third  is  intro- 
duced. The  penumbra  of  the  white 
man  projects  itself  upop  (he  |)age,  and 
his  uncomfortable  presence  is  felt  in 
those  solitudes,  before  he  has  quitted 
the  port  of  Palos.  The  sweet  singer, 
Ghibiabos,  dies ;  Pau-Puk-keewis,  the 
handsome  Yenadizze,  performs  son^e 
mischievous  pranks  to  the  discompo- 
sure of  Hiawatha,  and  has  to  be  put  an 
end  to  as  a  dangerous  nuisance.  An- 
other friend  of  Hiawatha's,  whom  we 
have  not  alluded  to»  "  the  very  strong 
man,  Kwasind,*'  comes  to  grief— the 
Pukwudjies,  or  Little  People,  stoning, 
or  rather  coning  him  to  death  with 
the  fruit  of  the  flr.  In  short,  in  that 
country,  where  neighbours  are  not 
too  plenty,  a  considerable  gap  is  made 
in  the  social  circle  of  Hiawatha. 

Misfortunes  accumulate.  We  will 
not  ask  our  reader's  opinion  of  the 
simile  which  opens  the  chapter  we 
have  arrived  at,  for  we  can  believe  we 
address  intelligent  heads  and  tender 
hearts,  and  to  such  it  can  only  speak 
one  language  :-— 

"  Never  stoops  the  soaring  vulture 
On  bb  quarry  hi  the  desert, 
On  the  8ick  or  wounded  bieoo, 
But  another  vulture,  watching 
From  his  high  aerial  look-out, 
Sees  the  downward  plunge,  and  follows ; 
And  a  third  pursues  the  second, 
Coming  f^om  the  invisible  ether, 
First  a  »peck,  and  then  a  vuUure^ 
Tiilthe  air  is  dark  with  pinions^ 
So  dis^asters  come  not  singly ; 
But  as  if  they  watched  and  waited, 
Scanning  one  another^s  motions, 
When  the  first  descends,  the  otlicrs 
Folbw,  follow,  gatberiog  floclc-wiae 
^und  then:  victim,  sick  and  wounded, 


Fini  a  skadoMi,  thm  a  mrrwi, 

Taithe  air  is  dark  with  aa^Mu'^ 

Winter  has  arrived.  Ghosts  come, 
and  (crouch  down  in  the  wigwam  of  No- 
komis,  wherein  Minnehaha  oneevea^ 
ing  awaits  the  return  of  Hiawaths, 
There  they  crouch,  and  establish  them- 
selves, even  after  her  lord's  appearance, 
saying  nothing,  but  doing  much,  seiz- 
ing upon  everythingof  the  best,  without 
leave  or  license,  and  making  them* 
selves  horribly  at  home. 

They  are  gone ;  but  two  yet  more 
dreadful  guests  take  their  place— 

«*Assnent 
As  the  ghosts  were,  and  as  gloomy, 
Waited  not  to  be  invited, 
Did  not  parley  at  the  doorway, 
Sat  there  without  word  of  wdcome 
In  the  seat  of  Laughing  Water ; 
Looked  with  haggard  eyes  and  hoUow 
At  the  face  of  laughing  Water. 

And  the  foremost  said :  *  Behold  me! 
I  am  Famine,  Bukadawhi  !* 
And  the  other  said :  *  Behold  me ! 
I  am  Fever,  Ahkosewin  !* 

And  the  lovely  Minnehaha 
Shuddered  as  they  looked  upon  her, 
Shuddered  at  the  words  thej  uttered, 
Lay  down  on  her  bed  in  silence, 
Hid  her  face,  but  made  no  answer ; 
Lay  there  trembling,  ft^eezing,  burning 
At  the  looks  th^  cast  upon  her, 
At  the  fearful  words  they  uttered. 

Forth  into  the  empty  fore:it 
Bushed  the  maddened  Hiawatha, 
In  his  heart  waa  deadly  sorrow, 
Id  his  fSaoe  a  stony  firmness; 
On  hia  brow  the  sweat  of  anguirii 
Started,  but  it  frose  and  fell  not. 

Wrapped  in  furs  and  armed  for  huoUog, 
With  his  mighty  bow  of  ash-tree, 
With  his  quiver  fuU  of  arrowsi 
With  his  mittens,  Minjekahwun, 
Into  the  vast  and  vacant  forest 
On  his  snow-shoes  strode  he  forward, 

*  Gitche  Manito,  the  Mighty  f 
Cried  he  with  his  face  uplifted 
In  that  bitter  hour  of  anguish, 

*  Qive  your  children  food,  O  fiither ! 
Give  us  food,  or  we  must  perish  1 
Give  me  food  for  Minnehaha, 

For  my  dying  Minnehalu  I' 

Through  the  far-resounding  forest, 
Through  the  forest  vast  and  vacant 
Bang  that  cry  of  desolation, 
But  there  came  no  other  answer 
Than  the  echo  of  his  crying, 
Than  the  echo  of  the  woodlands, 

*  Minnehaha!  Minnehaha!' 

All  day  long  roved  Hiawatha 
In  that  melancholy  forest. 
Through  the  shadow  of  whose  thickets. 
In  the  pleasant  days  of  Summer, 
Of  itui  ne'er  forgotten  Sammef, 
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He  had  brooglifc  his  yoimg  wife  homeward 
From  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs ; 
Whea  the  birds  sang  in  the  thickets, 
Afid  the  streamlets  hraghed  and  glistened, 
And  the  air  was  ftiU  of  flragrance, 
And  the  lovelj  Langhing  Water 
Said  with  rolce  that  did  not  tremble, 
*I  will  follow  yon,  my  hnsband  I' 

In  the  wigwam  with  Nokomii, 
With  those  gloomy  guests,  that  watched  her, 
WMi  tl|e  F^nniiie  aM  the  Fever, 
She  was  lying,  the  Moved, 
She  the  dying  Minnehaha. 

'HarkP  she  said;  *  I  hear  a  nuhiog, 
Hear  a  roaring  and  a  rushing, 
Hear  the  Falls  of  Minnehah« 
Calliog  to  me  from  a  distance !' 
'  No,  my  child  V  said  old  Nokomii, 
'Tis  the  night- wind  in  the  (un»-tieee  V 

^Look !'  she  aaid ;  *  I  see  my  father 
Standmg  lonely  at  bis  doorw<^, 
Beckoning  to  me  from  his  wigwam 
h  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs  i' 
*Nd,  my  child  V  aaid  ddKokomia, 

*  'Us  the  smoke,  that  waves  and  beckons  1* 

*  Ab !'  she  said,  *  the  eyes  of  Panguk 
Gbre  upon  me  in  the  daikneas, 
I  can  IM  bis  icy  fingen 
Clasping  mine  amid  the  darkness  I 
HUwsthal  Hiawatha  r 

And  the  desolate  Hiawatha, 
Fkravay  anrid  the  forest, 
Hilfls  away  among  the  mountains, 
Heard  that  sudden  cry  of  anguish, 
Heanl  the  voice  of  Minnehaha 
Calling  tu  him  in  the  darkness, 
'Hiawatha!  Hiawatha!* 

Over  snow-fidds  waste  and  pathless, 
Under  snow-encumbered  branches. 
Homeward  hurried  Hiawatha, 
Empty-handed,  heavy-hearted, 
Heard  Kokomis  moaning,  wailing : 

*  Wabonomin !  Wabonomin ! 
Would  that  I  had  perished  for  yon, 
Wottld  that  I  were  dead  as  you  are ! 
Wahonomte!  Wabonomin!' 

And  be  rushed  into  the  wigwam. 
Saw  the  old  Kokomis  slowly 
Hockbg  to  and  fro  and  moanbg. 
Saw  his  lovely  Minnehaha 
Ljing  dead  and  cold  before  hhn." 

Tbe  white  man  arrives — appears — as- 
tonishcs  tbe  natives.  The  oisconsolate 
Hiawatha  alone  is  neither  surprised 
n»  disconcerted.  He  has  seen  him 
j™dy  in  a  vision,  and  by  the  vision 
loretells  the  secrets  of  the  future,  the 
•<**jteriiig  of  the  nations  which  have 
fleeted  his  counsels  and  warred 
^th  and  weakened  each  other,  tbe 
^«9*war4  sweep  of  tbe  remnant  of  tbe 
People,  into  the  wildemeas  and  obli. 
Tion! 

In  the  last  toene  «<  the  Black-Robe 
^'wef,  the  Prophet,**  has  preached  unto 


the  people,  seated  with  otbers  of  bis 
colour  and  creed,  before  tbe  wigwam 
of  their  host,  Hiawatba.     He  has— 

**  Told  his  message  to  the  people, 
Told  the  purport  of  his  mission. 
Told  them  of  tbe  Virgin  Mary, 
And  her  blessed  Son,  the  Saviour, 
How  in  distant  lands  and  ages 
He  had  lived  on  earth  as  we  do ; 
How  he  fasted,  prayed,  and  laboured } 
How  the  Jews,  the  tribe  aocursed. 
Mocked  him,  scourged  him,  cmciOed  him| 
How  he  rose  fVom  where  they  laid  him. 
Walked  again  with  his  disciplef, 
An4  ascended  into  heaven." 

The  viUa^  population  departed. 
Evening  set  m  over  the  landscape,  in 
its  dask  and  ooolne 


"  And  the  long  and  level  sonbeams 
Shot  tlieir  spears  into  the  forest. 
Breaking  through  its  shields  of  shadow. 
Rushed  into  each  secret  ambush, 
Searched  each  thicket,  dmgle,  hoUow." 

The  guests  of  Hiawatba  slept  in 
the  wigwam.  Then  did  tbe  sofetary 
Chief  announce  to  all  but  tbe  wbite 
strangers  who  slumbered  witbin»  bis 
final  resolve—. 

"I  am  going,  0  Nokomis, 
On  a  long  and  distant  journey, 
To  the  portals  of  the  Sunset, 
To  tbe  regions  of  the  home- wind, 
Of  the  Northwest  wind,  Keewaydhu 
But  these  guests  I  leave  behmd  me, 
)n  your  watoh  and  ward  I  leave  them } 
See  that  never  harm  comes  near  them. 
See  that  never  fear  molests  them. 
Never  danger  nor  suspicion. 
Never  want  of  food  or  shelter, 
In  the  lodge  of  Hiawatha  1* 

Forth  into  the  village  went  he, 
Bade  farewell  to  all  the  warriors, 
Bade  farewell  to  all  the  young  men. 
Spake  persuading,  spake  in  this  wise : 

*  I  am  going,  O  my  peo^de, 
On  a  long  and  distant  journey ; 
Many  moons  and  many  winters 
Will  have  come,  and  will  have  vanished. 
Ere  I  come  again  to  see  you. 
But  my  guests  I  leave  behind  me ; 
Listen  to  their  words  of  wisdom, 
Listen  to  the  truth  they  tell  you, 
For  the  Master  of  Life  has  sent  them 
From  the  land  of  light  and  morning  !* 

On  the  shore  stood  Hiawatha, 
Turned  and  waved  his  hand  at  parting ; 
On  the  clear  and  luminous  water 
Launched  his  bhch-canoe  for  sailing, 
From  the  pebbles  of  the  margin 
Shoved  it  forth  into  the  water ; 
Whispered  to  it,  *  Westwanl !  westward  !* 
And  with  speed  it  darted  forward. 

And  the  evening  sun  descendhig  ^^  , 
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Set  the  doiids  on  fire  with  redness, 

Borned  the  broad  sky,  like  a  prairk^ 

Left  npon  the  level  water 

One  long  track  and  trail  of  splendour, 

Down  whose  stieam,  as  down  a  riTer, 

Westward,  westward  Hiawatha 

Sailed  into  the  fiery  sunset, 

Sailed  into  the  purple  vapours. 

Sailed  into  the  dusk  of  evening.  ^ 
And  the  people  from  the  margin 

Watched  him  floating,  rising,  linking, 

Till  the  birch-canoe  seemed  lifted 

Hi^  into  that  sea  of  splendour, 

AHI  it  sank  into  the  vapours, 

like  the  new  moon  sbwly,  slowly 

SinVing  in  the  purple  dirtanoe. 

And  they  said  •  Farewell  for  ever  V 

Sud,  '  Farewdl,  O  Hiawatha  V 

And  the  forests,  dark  and  lonely, 

Moved  through  all  their  depths  of  daiknesSi 

Sighed,  *  Farewell,  O  Hiawatha  I' 

And  the  waves  upon  the  margin 
Bising,  rippling  on  the  pebbles, 
Sobbed,  *  Farewell,  O  Hiawatha!* 
And  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 
From  her  haunts  among  the  fen-lands, 
Screamed,  *  Farewell,  O  Hiawatha!' 

Thus  departed  Hiawatha, 
Hiawatha  the  Beloved, 
In  the  glory  of  the  sunset, 
In  the  purple  mists  of  evening, 
To  the  regions  of  the  home- wind. 
Of  the  Northwest  wind  Keewaydin, 
To  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed, 
To  the  kingdom  of  Ponemah 
To  the  Umd  of  the  Hereafter  !* 

Some  idea  of  the  story,  and  its  mean* 
ing,  may  be  caaght  from  this  outline. 
Enough"  has  been  given,  it  is  hoped, 
to  justify  our  estimate  of  the  perform- 
ance, both  as  a  specimen  and  as  an 
earnest  of  our  author's  powers.  That 
a  bold  plunge  has  been  made  into  un* 
trodden  tracts,  majr  be  safely  affirm- 
ed. That  these  regions  teem  with  the 
E reductions  of  a  virgin  soil,  there  is  as 
ttle  reason  to  deny  ; — ^that  they  pre- 
sent rather  the  promise  of  a  return  to 
further  and  future  enterprise,  than  the 
substantial  fruits  of  a  full  cultivation, 
the  inteUigent  reader  will,  perhaps, 
have  already  discovered  for  himself. 
The  adventurous  woodsman  at  times 
presents  but  a  sorry  figure,  as  he  stum- 
bles over  such  roots  as  Kabibonokka, 
Kayoshk,  '*the  noble  scratcbers,"  Ne- 
banawbaigs,  Megissogwon,  from  which 
he  lamely  delivers  his  readers  by  the 
expedient  of  a  glossary ;  and  can  but 
provoke  a  laugh  when  the  necessities 
of  his  verse  force  him  upon  the  briars 
of  such  lines 


"  I  will  put  his  smouldering^e  out  r 

♦♦  Sought  for  bird  or  beast,  and/onfid  nont  /" 


Nor  can  he  quarrel  with  ns  if  we  sdo 
with  the 

"  Handsome  men  with  belts  of  wampum. 
Handsome  men  with  paint  and  feathen,* 

who  refuse  to  be  affected  to  tears  by 
the  tenderness  of  the  strain— 

"  Ah,  showam  nemeshin,  noea  !* 

The  game  of  bowl  and  countm  pats 
harmony  to  the  blush.  Ghibiabos 
could  have  made  nothins  of  it.  Never- 
theless, Mr.  Longfellow  has — 

"Four  round  pieces,  Ozawabeeks, 
And  three  Sheshebwug  or  docklings. 
All  were  made  of  bone  and  painted. 
All  except  the  Ozawabeeks ; 
These  were  brass,  on  one  ^e  bnmisbed, 
And  were  black  upon  the  other." 

Why  did  not  the  poet  himself  take 
the  hint  conveyed  in  the  following  dii. 
tich-i* 

"  I  can  even  give  you  leascms 
On  your  game  of  bowl  and  coonteiB  T    '. 

But  enough  of  this  fault-finding. 
Canitbefairivcalledso?  Thefaults 
lie  on  the  surface.  They  are  few,  but 
easily  gathered ;  and  invite  the  hand. 
We  have  caught  them,  in  reaching  for 
the  beauties  more  thicklv  scattered. 
Had  we  leisure,  we  could  bear  awajr 
a  tolerable  armful  of  these.  How 
sure  are  the  lights  of  heaven  to  inspire 
the  poet!  He  rises  above  hinwelf 
whenever  he  looks  at  them. 

"  On  the  morrow  and  the  next  day,  ^ 
When  the  sun  through  heaven  desoeodig, 
Like  a  red  and  burning  cioder 
From  tbe  hearth  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
Fell  into  the  western  waters, 
Came  Mondamin  for  the  trial. 
For  the  strife  with  Hiawatha; 
Came  as  silent  as  the  dew  comes, 
From  the  empty  air  appearmg. 
Into  empty  air  retummg, 
Taking  shape  when  earth  it  touches^ 
But  invisible  to  all  men 
In  its  coming  and  its  going.  ** 

And  again  :^ 

"  Fiercely  the  red  sun  descending 
Burned  his  way  along  the  heavens. 
Set  the  sky  on  fire  behind  him. 
As  war-parties,  when  retreating, 
Bum  the  prairies  on  their  war-trail ; 
And  tbe  moon,  the  Kight-Sun,  eastward, 
Suddenly  starting  from  his  ambush. 
Followed  fast  Ummo  bloody  footprhits, 
Folk>wed  in  that  fiery  war-trail. 
With  its  glare  upon  his  features.**    ; 
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The  images  introdaced  are  eome- 
times  extremely  happy.  Here  is 
ooe:^ 

^  Ytom  the  Tillage  of  hia  childhood, 
From  the  homes  of  those  who  knew  hun, 
Passiog  fiUent  through  the  forest, 
like  a  smoke-wreath  wafted  sideways, 
Slowly  vanished  Chibiabos  I" 

ADOther  occurs  in  the  chapter  head- 
ed ••Ghosts":— 

«  Many  a  daylight  dawned  and  darkened, 
Hany  a  night  shook  off  the  daylight 
As  the  pioe  shakes  off  the  soow-flakes 
From  the  midnight  of  its  branches.** 

In  mentioning  abcar^  the  poet  speaks 
of 
«  The  black  muffle  of  his  nostrils." 

He  noble  simile  we  have  abeady 
qnotedy  in  which  the  descent  of  disas- 
ters is  compared  to  the  gathering  of 
birds  of  prey  aronnd  their  victim,  may 
be  cited  as  a  specimen  of  Longfellow's 
best  style.  It  wonld^  indeed^  do  credit 
to  any  poem,  and  sparkles  in  this 
like  a  diiunond  opon  a  dusky  brow. 

All  we  have  extracted,  and  all  we 
have  left  behind,  combine  to  prove 
how  completely    unimpaired  are  the 

Swers  of  a  genuine  living  poet ;  and 
ewise  conspire  to  show  now  greatly 
more  remains  to  be  done  in  the  same 
fidd.  Beauties  now  detached  would 
then  be  conlanuons.  Legend  would 
underlie  narrative,  instead  of  over- 
flowing  it.  Metrical  effects  would  en- 
hance the  interest  and  pathos,  which 
would  call  for  more  finisned  and  less 
Finnish  harmonies. 

What  scope  there  is  for  the  genius 
of  America  upon  her  own  soil  1  Let 
Longfellow,  who  has  now  established 
himself  on  the  outskirts  of  all  previous 
imaginative  exploration  in  this  direc- 
tion, not  content  himself  with  repro- 
docing  the  legends  of  the  past,  but 
repeople  it,  Ix>ok  at  Uncas,  and  Chin- 
gachgook,  and  Wah-ha-wah.  These 
•re  real  characters,  only  not  historical, 
because  all  history  has  been  lost. 
Will  Mexico  furnish  him  with  no  hu- 


man  interest?  Here  were  incidents 
unparalleled  for  poetical  sug^stive- 
ness.  Here  were  races  possessmg  the 
elements  of  greatness,  with  distinctive* 
ness  of  character  enough  to  court  the 
artist's  hand.  Does  a  Mexican  no- 
menclature defy  the  conventionalities 
of  rythm?  Let  him  turn  to  Peru. 
The  sorrow  of  Atahualpa  might  well 
draw  forth  the  powers  or  the  poet ;  or^ 
if  a  real  and  massive  foundation  be 
necessary  for  the  imaginative  super- 
structure, let  him  follow  in  the  track 
of  Stephens,  and  penetrate  into  the 
thickets  of  Uxmal  or  Palenque,  where 
the  growth  of  oblivion  has  Ktpt  pace 
with  that  of  vegetation,  and  strangled 
tradition,  as  uiat  has  grasped  and 
wrenched  the  very  pillars  of  the  pa- 
laces of  the  past  out  of  their  sockets. 
Here  is  a  middle  ground,  untrammel- 
led by  objections,  and  open  to  the  peo- 
pling of  the  brain,  where  there  will 
only  be  need  to  reintroduce  at  those 
lofty  portals  personages  worthy  of  the 
ruins  they  must  have  constructed. 
Why,  so  rife  has  been  the  idea  of  a 
populous  past  in  those  mysterious 
parts,  that  a  city  has  been  imagined, 
discovered,  entered,  mapped  down, 
and  described  in  our  own  day  —  its 
very  inhabitants  produced  before  our 
eyes,  and  made  to  speak  the  tongue 
which  baffles  us  upon  the  monohths 
and  entablatures  of  Copan !  If  impos- 
ture can  do  so  much,  wnat  might  not 
imagination  achieve  ? 

For  our  own  part,  we  take  upon 
ourselves  to  assign  Longfellow  his  fu- 
ture function  aimd  these  scenes.  We 
forbid  him,  with  friendly  severity,  all 
access  to  the  Old  World.  We  close 
up  the  Atlantic  against  him.  Having 
high  regard  for  his  real  fame,  implicit 
faith  in  his  powers,  and  a  warm,  bro- 
therly interest  in  the  progress  and  des- 
tiny of  his  country's  literature,  we 
would  say  to  him — Abide  where  you 
are.— build  a  wigwam  where  you  have 
pitched  a  tent— settle  yourself  down 
where  you  have  hunted-^and  make  ac- 
quaintance with  the  men,  as  well  as 
toe  myths,  of  primeval  America. 
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MEMOIR  OF  MABSHAL  CLARKBj  OOYKRNOB  OF  TIBNKA   Alll>  BEBLDT. 


Hbkbt  James  Willum  Clarke^  Duo 
de  Feltre^  Minister  of  War  under  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  Bonaparte>  and  af- 
terwards under  the  Bourbons,  was  bom 
on  the  17th  October^  1765>  at  Lan- 
drecies^  a  town  of  France^  situate  on 
the  Sambrey  westward  of  Maubeugei 
and  about  one  hundred  miles  from 
Paris. 

His  father  belonged  to  one  of  the 
many  exiled  Irish  families  who  follow- 
ed  to  France  the  abdicated  James  VIL 
of  Scotland,  and  second  of  England } 
and  afler  serving  King  Louis  as  a 
subaltern  officer,  died  at  an  early  age, 
on  obtaining  the  rank  of  Colonel, 
leaving  his  son,  the  future  General, 
an  orphan,  to  the  care  of  his  uncle» 
Colonel  Shee,  who  was  then  **  Secre* 
taire  des  Commandment  du  Due  d'Or- 
leans,"  and  afterwards  Prefect  of 
Strasbourg,  and  a  peer  of  France.  It 
is  strange  how  well  fortune  favoured 
all  these  Irish  exiles  in  the  various 
lands  of  their  adoption. 

By  Colonel  Shee,  Henry  Clarke  was 
well  and  carefully  reared,  as  he  in* 
tended  him  for  the  service  of  Louis 
XVL  Thus,  on  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1781,  he  entered  the  Military 
School  at  Paris  as  a  cadet ;  and  ailer 
poing  through  a  brief  curriculum,  lefl 
It  on  the  llth  of  November,  1782,  to 
join  the  regiment  of  the  Due  de  Ber. 
wick  as  a  sub* lieutenant.  Wishing 
to  join  the  cavalry,  on  the  5th  of 
September,  1784,  he  was  appointed 
comet  of  hussars,  with  the  rank  of 
captain  in  the  regiment  of  the  Colonel- 
General  of  this  branch  of  the  service. 

On  the  llth  of  July,  1790.  he  ob- 
tained a  captaincy  of  dragoons,  and 
in  the  same  year  received  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  visit  Great  Britain,  as  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  suite  of  the  ambassador. 

It  was  to  the  friendship  and  patron- 
age of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  that 
Clarke  owed  these  favours,  and,  gene- 
rally, his  rapid  advancement  in  the 
army ;  and  it  was  to  this  prince  that 
the  hussar  regiment  of  the  Colonel- 
General  belonged,  according  to  a  cus- 
tom of  the  old  regime. 

On  his  return  to  France,  Clarke  ap- 
plied immediately  for  active  service, 
and  on  the  5th  of  Februar}',  1 792,  was 
appointed  a  captain  of  the  first  class. 


and  soon  after  he  attained  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel  of  cavalry. 

He  remained  in  command  of  his  rs- 
ciment  duiidg  all  the  horrors  of  the 
Revolution;  and,  at  its  head,  serred 
in  the  two  campaigns  which  followed 
the  attack  on  the  Tuilleries,  the  depo- 
sition of  the  king,  and  the  mutden  of 
1792.  In  September,  he  assisted  veiy 
materially  at  the  capture  of  Spire,  the 
ci-devant  capital  of  a  bishopric  in  the 
palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  along  the  up- 
per circle  of  which  Custine  had  spread 
bis  brilliant  conquests. 

The  Frenoh  attacked  the  Austrttis, 
who  were  in  onler  of  battle  in  fronl 
of  the  city.  They  were  outdaoM, 
and  driven  back  (  the  gates  were  eat 
down  by  axesi  or  blown  to  pieces  bjr 
cannon,  and  the  republicans  storoied 
the  place,  taking  3,000  prisoners,  witb 
a  vast  train  of  cannon  and  mortara 
Clarke  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  as  an 
active  cavalry  officer,  in  all  the  subs^ 
quent  operations  of  the  French  armj§ 
including  the  capture  of  Worms,  with 
all  its  stores,  and  of  MeatE>  befoie 
which  the  army  arrived  on  the  19th  of 
October,  after  forced  marches,  per- 
formed amid  torrents  of  rain ;  and^ 
taking  of  Frankfort^  which  was  ran- 
somed from  destruction  and  pillage  on 
the  payment  of  500,000  flonns. 

On  the  1 7  th  of  March,  afler  the  roat 
of  Bingen,  he  defended  the  passage  ot 
the  Nahe,  a  Grennan  stream,  which 
falls  into  the  Rhine,  near  the  formet 
place»  and  there  he  was  of  signal  ad- 
vice to  the  retreating  troops.  He 
was  present  at  the  affair  of  Horcheini« 
which  was  afterwards  annexed  to 
France,  and  the  capture  of  Lasdaui 
on  the  17th  of  May.  His  distinguish- 
ed bravery  on  these  occasions  obtained 
him  the  rank  of  General  of  Brigade 
provisionally,  the  commission  of  whioh 
he  received  on  the  field  of  battle.  Ha 
then  received  the  command  of  three 
reginents  of  dragoons,  which  formed 
the  advanced  gimrd  of  the  army  of 
the  Rhine. 

Soon  afterwards  we  find  him  exer- 
cising in  this  army  the  functions  of 
Chef  detat'Major  General;  but,  on 
the  12th  of  October,  1793,  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  National  Conven- 
tion, in  vi||j^te^CvM>^J»9J«»*  decree 
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of  tbftt  tjmnnical  iiMembljr,  deprived 
bim  of  hM  ranky  as  he  happened  to  be» 
at  that  time,  on  tbdr  secret  list  of  the 
mtpected. 

He  receiTed  intelligenoe  of  this  on 
the  mrj  eTeniDg  before  the  Austrians 
stormed  the  French  lines  at  Weisseni- 
boiirg»  on  the  Lower  Rhine«  and  he 
letired  at  once  to  Alslwe*  where  he 
was  ccmfined  on  a  speeies  of  parole  t 
sordid  he  reoOTcr  nis  military  rank 
sod  potitioBy  nntil  after  the  downfidl 
and  death  of  the  eriiel  and  iniamouJ 
Bobes^nerre. 

Under  the  protection  of  M<  Camot^ 
who  was  then  Minister  of  Publie 
8afelj»  Clarke  was  placed  at  the  head 
ef  a  committee  of  military  topofpraphr  | 
and  in  this  senrioe  he  exhibited  the 
greatest  talent^  as  a  direetor  and  in- 
structor^ and  spared  no  |)ains  to  fulfil 
the  duties  imposed  upon  him.  The  rest- 
fins  and  suspicious  I>irector}r»  in  thus 
maintaining  M.  Garnot  at  the  head 
ef  their  a^irs  as  Minister»  caused  also 
the  retention  of  Clarke,  whose  iuu 
parlance  seemed  to  increase  with  that 
of  his  patron. 

He  was  confirmed  a  Gweral  of 
Brigade  in  March,  179d;  and  on  his 
aopmntraent  to  the  rank  of  General  of 
Pivisiooy  on  the  1 7th  of  September,  in 
the  same  year,  our  Irish  exile  could 
searcely  b^eve  that  fate  had  higher 
or  more  brilliant  destinies  in  store  for 
him;  bnt  now  his  talenta  as  a  diplo- 
flutist  were  about  to  be  put  in  re^ui- 
aitioa.  This  was  when  the  astonish* 
iog  soceeMCS  of  Napoleon  in  Italy  had 
alarmed  the  Directory,  who  dispatched 
darks  to  Vienna,  entrusting  to  him 
the  difiioult  mission  of  preparing  the 
tains  of  the  projected  peace  between 
BepuUican  France  and  the  Imperial 
Coort ;  but,  as  he  was  adrerse  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Directory,  and  inimical 
to  the  task,  his  arrangements  prored 
itafortiHiately  disadrantageous  to  the 
Freach. 

After  this  he  visited  the  army  of 
Italy,  the  General-in-Chief  of  which, 
being  inflneneed  by  the  Directory, 
pUoeid  him  in  a  subordinate  position^ 
■like  repugnant  to  his  lore  of  freedom 
«id  authority.  As  simple  Plenipo* 
tentiary,  Clarke,  after  traTcrsing  Ger- 
iiany>  shewed  himself  at  Vienna  to  be 
the  political  confidant  of  the  powers 
f«l  I>ireetory,  and,  above  all,  of  M« 
Osmot. 

In  the  minute  instructions  given  to 
^>«&eral  Clarke  by  the  French  sovem- 
^^^''t  we  m  enabled  to  traoehia  in 


his  route,  which  lay  through  Pied- 
mont, Milan,  Medina,  Boulogne,  and 
Venice ;  and,  by  the  Directory,  he- 
more  than  all  tneir  other  diplomatic 
aaents — ^was  specially  recommended  to 
observe  narrowly  the  secret  purposes 
of  the  difierent  great  personages  who 
held  important  positions  at  tl^  Court 
of  Vienna. 

*•  Your  joum^,  M.  Clarke/*  said  the 
Minister  de  la  Croix,  in  a  letter  writ^ 
ten  on  the  17th  November,  1796, 
'f  will  be  sufliciently  useful  when  you 
have  no  longer  anything  to  know  or 
to  discover  for  the  profit  of  the  repub- 
lic>  or  the  cause  of  humanityi"  But  it 
was  generally  believed — nay,  it  was 
openly  asserted  in  Paris  ..that  the  mi** 
sion  of  Clarke  to  Vienna  was  all  a 
ruse,  and  was  meant  merely  to  con- 
ceal some  artful  plot  woven  by  the 
Directory  against  Napoleon  Bona* 
parte,  before  whose  power  and  popit. 
larity  they  were  b^inning  to  tremble. 

However,  the  Directorv  really  wish* 
ed  a  peace,  and  provisionslly  demanded 
an  armistice ;  but  Bonaparte,  who  had 
no  desire  to  see  a  general  peace  in 
Europe,  and,  least  of  all,  one  formed 
by  any  person  save  himself,  by  his  for- 
midable interference  and  potent  influ- 
ence, caused  thenegooiations  entirely  to 
fail.  We  are  enabled  to  perceive  how 
the  Directory,  in  their  overtures  for 
peace  above  everything  else,  counted 
on  those  territories  which  they  could 
ofier  in  exchange  for  Luxembourg, 
and  other  provinces  which  they  had 
annexed  to  France.  This  system  of 
compensation  admitted  of  alterations, 
which  their  envoy  could  vary  at  his 
pleasnre,  on  perceiving  the  effect  pro- 
duced  by  each  offer  on  the  various 
members  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet. 

In  the  armistice  extended  to  the 
two  armies  they  wished  the  terms  to 
be  similar  to  those  given  by  their  Ge* 
neral.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  when  be- 
sieging Mantua,  viz  :  —  That  they 
should  be  supplied  daily  with  ammu- 
nition and  provisions,  according  to 
their  numerical  strength.  But  J^na- 
parte  declared  these  terms  absurd ;  and 
explained  to  them,  that  the  suspension 
of  arms  alone,  gave  to  France  the  pros- 
pect of  greater  advantages  than  oould 
accrue  trom  terms  bMed  on  those 
fnuned  at  Mantua.  But  the  com- 
mands of  the  Directory  were  impera- 
tive ;  and  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  on 
receiving  their  overtures,  had  already 
sent  the  Baron  Vincent  to  Vioenza,  to  ^ 
confer  with  Qenen^  Pto^^jte^ie 
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pelled  with  all  bis  energy  the  advice 
and  interference  of  Bonaparte ;  but 
the  latter,  on  being  supported  hy 
Barras  against  him,  as  one  trusted 
by  Camot,  said  plainly  to  Clarke-— 
*'  Si  vou  etes  yenu  ici  pour  faire  ma 
volonte>  je  vous  rerrai  avec  plaisir; 
si  c'est  le  contraire  yous  pouvez  re- 
toumer  d*ou  vous  etes  venu." 

By  this  language  he  made  Clarke 
feel  that  his  patron^  Camot>  was  not  se- 
cure iu  office,  and  that  he  must  pre- 
pare other  supporters  for  himedf. 
Indeed,  some  rumour  of  this  nature 
had  reached  him  before.  The  result 
of  these  disagreements  between  Clarke 
and  Napoleon,  caused  the  former  to 
omit  all  praise  of  the  latter  in  public 
commumcations  to  the  Government  at 
Paris;  but,  in  the  first  report  of 
Clarke  to  the  Minister  de  la  Croix, 
dated  7th  December,  1796,  we  find  him 
exculpating  Bonaparte  of  all  blame 
for  the  awful  ravages  and  atrocities 
committed  by  his  troops  in  Italy. 

Bonaparte  succeeded  in  postponing 
the  conferences  at  Vicenza  until  the 
drd  January,  1797 ;  and  so  many  de- 
spatches passed  to  and  fro,  between  the 
Directory,  Camot,  and  Clarke,  that 
the  Baron  Vincent  lost  patience,  and 
declared,  that  if  France  had  any  iur. 
ther  communications  to  make,  they 
must  in  future  be  addressed,  not  to 
him,  but  to  Gherardini,  the  Austrian 
Minister  at  Turin.  Bonaparte  took 
care  tbat  this  resolution  of  tbe  Baron 
should  be  effectual.  Clarke  was  se- 
veral times  at  Turin  and  in  Lombardy, 
negotiating;  and  after  liappily  com- 
pleting  a  friendly  arrangement  with 
liis  General,  was  left  without  other 
duties  to  fulfil,  than  to  complete,  with 
the  Piedmontese  court,  those  amicable 
treaties  which  were  terminated  by  an 
alliance  with  France  on  the  5th  April, 
1797. 

After  thig,  he  brought  before  the 
Directory  a  series  of  complaints  against 
certain  generals  and  commissaries  of 
the  French  army  in  Italy.  With  the 
substance  of  the  charges  against  these 
officers,  he  had  been  furnished  by  Bo- 
naparte ;  and  the  result  was,  tbat  many 
of  them  were  displaced  and  recalled  to 
Erdhce. 

The  complaints  or  charges  furnished 
to  Clarke,  were  sometimes  far  from 
correct ;  but  Bonaparte,  by  means  of 
the  envoy,  wished  to  rid  his  army  of 
those  devastators  and  peculators,  with- 
out drawing  upon  himself  their  lasting 
aud  personal  hostility.   To  the  honour 


of  Clarke,  it  most  be  confessed  that  his 
dislike  for  those  who  had  been  guilty 
of  maLdemeanonr  in  Italy  was  at  least 
sincere ;  and  in  this  he  proved  himself 
worthy  to  be  the  friend  of  Camot. 

He  found  himself  acain  at  Turin  dti« 
ring  the  discussion  which  ensued  coo- 
eeming  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben. 
Bonaparte,  who  had  neiUier  desire  or 
authority  to  conclude  anything  that 
resembled  a  peace,  affected  to  wiik 
much  for  the  presence  of  Clarke  as  a 
Plenipotentiary,  while  he  secretly  coo- 
trivea  such  means  to  delay  his  journey, 
that  it  was  impossible  he  could  arrive 
in  time.  Thus  ten  days  passed,  and 
on  the  17th  of  April,  Clarke  had  not 
appeared,  so  Bonaparte  signed  the 
articles  (Uone  ;  and  on  the  6th  of  te 
following  month,  the  Directory  in* 
vested  them  both  with  full  power  to 
sign  the  final  treaty. 

Two  negotiators,  Uie  Marquis  di 
Gallo  and  Meerfeldt,  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  Austria  to  meet  them ;  but 
at  the  yery  commencement  of  their 
proceedings,  the  proud  and  haugh^ 
spirits  of  Bonaparte  and  Grallo,  domu 
neered  over  their  colleagues  so  com- 
pletely, that  they  became  as  mere  ma- 
chines in  their  hands.  Clarke  had, 
nevertheless,  occasionally  sole  char^ 
of  the  negotiations  at  Udma,  a  town  m 
Friulj,  where  they  had  many  meetings 
concerning  the  entangled  affairs  of 
France  and  Austria ;  but  this  was  only 
when  the  tergiversations  of  the  latter, 
who  wished  to  recommence  the  war, 
were  embarrassmg  the  conferences, 
which,  according  to  the  caustic  ex- 
pression of  Bonaparte,  *^  were  nothing 
more  than  a  series  of  pleasantries." 

In  the  midst  of  these  incertitudes 
and  delays,  a  new  Revolution  took 
place  at  Paris,  on  the  4th  September, 
1797,  when  the  legislative  was  en- 
tirely absorbed  by  the  executive  power, 
and  when  the  famous  pamphlet  (^ 
Bailleul,  which  provoked  such  a  vio- 
lent debate  in  the  Council  of  ilve 
Hundred,  was  the  tocsin  of  alarm.  On 
this  day^the  18th  JVttc<iVior— Clarke 
was  declared  a  ''  creature  of  Camot;" 
and,  as  such,  was  deprived  of  all 
power.  Thus  Bonaparte  was  left  sole 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  Republic,  and 
had  tne  honour  of  signing  alone  the 
famous  treaty  of  Campo  Formic, 
which  secured  a  peace  between  France 
and  the  Emperor  Francis  IL,  and  which 
took  its  name  from  the  place  of  meet- 
ing—a castle  of  maritime  Austria,  »• 
tuated  onahili  in  the  proi^ince  of  Fri* 
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nil.  It  was  ngned  on  the  17th  of  Oc- 
tober^  and  was  undoubtedly  more  glo- 
rious for  France,  than  the  treaty 
which  General  Clarke  had  prepared 
for  the  same  purpose  in  November, 
1796.  But  Bonaparte  behaved  with 
great  generosi^  towards  his  fallen 
eoUeague:  he  defended  him  against 
the  virnlenoe  of  the  Parisian  pamph- 
leteers and  journalists,  protected  him 
while  in  Italy,  and  emploj^ed  him 
about  his  staff  and  person  in  many 
wa^.  *'  Gould  he  do  less  to  the  star 
which  he  had  so  completely  made  his 
satellite  V  exclaims  a  French  writer. 

The  brilliant  reception  which  await* 
ed  Bonaparte  on  his  triumphant  re- 
turn to  France,  and,  more,  all  the 
high  enthusiasm  kindUed  by  his  rlo- 
parture  for  Egypt,  threw  Cloi-ko 
completely  into  the  shade;  and  he 
was  almost  forgotten  by  the  volatile 
Parisians  during  two  years  that  he 
h?ed  in  retirement. 

He  ouffht,  perhaps,  to  have  follow- 
ed Napofeon,  even  as  a  volunteer,  to 
tiie  banks  of  the  Nile ;  but  being  of 
a  proud  and  jealous  spirit,  he  was  un- 
fortunately without  this  feeling  of  de- 
votion to  his  new  protector.  Bona- 
parte  appeared  to  feel  this,  for  on  his 
return  from  his  distant  and  dangerous 
expedition,  and  finding  himself  master 
of  the  Government,  by  the  18th  Bru- 
mofre  (9th  November,^  1 799),  he'seemed 
to  look  ookQy  on  the  Greneral  at^times. 

Clarke  now  neglected  nothing  that 
might  serve  to  reinstate  him  in  the 
^ood  graces  of  the  First  Consul,  who, 
m  September,  1800,  intrusted  him 
finally  with  the  charge  of  the  negocia- 
tioDs  atLuneville,  and  soon  afler  with 
the  military  command  of  this  large 
city,  which  lies  in  the  department  of 
the  Meurthe.  But  Clarke  felt  that 
these  two  posts  were  alike  insignificant 
and  unworthy  one  of  his  talent  and 
enterprise ;  for  the  recent  victories  in 
Gemmny  and  Italy  had  greatly  nmpli- 
fied  his  duties  as  a  n^ociator,  and  the 
little  that  remained  Bonaparte  direct- 
ed m  Paris.  When  the  arrangements 
^vcre  conipleted,  to  the  infinite  annoy, 
anoeof  Clarke,  he  sent  his  brother 
Joseph  to  sign  them. 

Clarke  ha^  meanwhile  been  prepar- 
ing for  the  departure  of  a  body  of 
Easnan  officers  who  were  prisoners  of 
w  at  Lisle,  and  the  kindness  with 
jluch  he  did  so,  caused  the  Emperor 
*»nl L  to  present  him  with  a  ma^i- 
"Wot  sword,  and  other  marks  of  his 
*Ppit>bation. 


Such  is  the  weakness  of  the  human 
heart,  that  these  honours  inflated 
Clarke  so  much,  that  for  a  time  he  ap- 
peared to  feel  himself  equal  to  the 
First  Consul,  and  indeed  he  was  rash 
enough,  and  unwise  enough,  to  say  so. 

Coming  early  one  evening  to  the 
opera,  he  entered  the  box  usually  ap- 
propriated to  Napoleon,  and  assumed 
that  august  person's  place  in  the  front 
seat.  When  the  First  Consul  came, 
Clarke  had  the  bad  taste  to  sit  still 
during  the  performance,  and  leave  to 
his  master  tne  second  place ! 

These  mistakes  of  temper,  united 
to  his  punctilious  spirit,  in  afiairs  of 
state,  and  love  of  diplomatic  work, 
caused  the  French  Government  to 
give  him  the  office  of  Minister  of 
France  at  Florence,  that  he  might  be 
away  from  Paris  and  near  the  young 
Duke  of  Parma,  who  wished  to  be 
named  King  of  all  Italy;  but  this 
post,  say  the  **  Memoirs  of  St.  He- 
lena," proved  exceedingly  distasteful 
to  him. 

Clarke's  talent  —  a  most  useful,  if 
not  brilliant  one  —  consisted  in  an 
amazing  facility  for  keeping  on  the  best 
possible  terms  with  all  the  parties 
among  whom  he  was  cast.  The  se- 
cret of  his  influence  vrith  Bonaparte 
appears  to  have  been,  a  sentiment  of 
profound  gratitude  in  the  latter,  for 
the  high  praise  bestowed  by  Clarke  in 
his  *'  Secret  Report "  to  the  Direc- 
tory on  the  conduct  of  the  young  Ge- 
neral in  Italy.  This  document  after- 
wards fell  into  the  hands  of  the  First 
Consul,  who  never  forgot  its  contents. 

Clarke,  tired  of  his  residence  at 
Florence,  wrote  letter  after  letter,  de- 
manding his  recal  to  Paris,  terming 
his  embassy  a  species  of  exile  ;  and 
Bonaparte,  believing  that  his  punish- 
ment was  sufficienUy  severe,  at  last 
cave  him  leave  to  return  ;  but  desired 
him  to  travel  by  the  way  of  Lille  (a 
fortified  city  in  tne  department  of  the 
north),  to  the  camp  at  Boulogne.  In 
Belgium  he  gave  him  the  title  of 
Councillor  of  State,  and  created  for 
him  two  places  in  the  Cabinet — one 
as  Secretary  for  the  Marine,  and  the 
other  for  the  War. 

Arrived  at  the  camp  of  Boulogne, 
one  of  the  earliest  matters  entrusted 
to  the  General  was  the  proposed  estab- 
lishment of  Irish  Brigades,  to  co-ope- 
rate in  the  projected  invasion  of  Bri- 
tain ;  and  these  corps  Clarke  believed 
might  be  recruited  among  the  Irish- 
men who  were   prisoners  ofqpar^i^lC 
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Franee.  While  this  {project  was  on 
the  tapu,  he  had  many  interviews  with 
the  famous  Theobald  VVolfe  Tone»wbo 
had  been  appointed  bj  the  Director/ 
Chef-de-Bngade,  and  afterwards  Ad. 
jutant  •  General ;  and  with  Lazarus 
Hoche,  a  frank,  generous,  and  zealous 
republican,  who,  from  being  a  etable- 
lM>y  and  prirate  of  the  French  Guards, 
raised  himself  to  one  of  the  highest 
ppsitions  in  the  army  of  France.  In 
1792,  he  was  a  corporal;  in  1793,  he 
was  a  generalf  commanding  the  army 
of  the  Moselle  ;  and  in  the  two  subse- 
quent yean  he  subdued  La  Vendee. 

Tone  was  introduced  to  Hoche  by 
Clarke,  and,  in  his  memoirs,  he  details 
the  questions  they  asked  him  concern- 
ing  the  state  of  Ireland,  where  a  land* 
ing  mi^ht  be  effected)  where  provi- 
sions might  be  relied  on,  particularly 
br^d ;  whether  French  auxiliaries 
might  count  on  being  able  to  form  an 
Iri^  Provisional  Goterament,  either 
of  the  Catholic  Committee,  or  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Irish  patriots  ?  On  these 
subjects  Tone  had  many  a  long  and 
anxious  conference  with  his  country- 
man, Clarke,  and  with  Hoche. 

After  a  long  interview  with  Hoche, 
in  the  Cabinet  of  Floury  one  day« 
Wolfe  Tone  was  asked,  what  form  of 
government  the  Irish  would  adopt,  in 
the  event  of  their  successfully  encoun- 
tering the  British  troops  ? 

**  I  was  going  to  answer  him  with  great 
earneBtnets,''  says  Tone,  in  his  interesting  Me* 
moirs,  **  when  Qeneral  Clarke  entered,  to  re- 
quest that  we  would  oome  to  dinner  with  Ci- 
tisen  Camot  We  accordingly  adjourned  the 
conversation  to  the  apartment  of  the  Presi- 
dent, where  we  found  Camot,  and  one  or  two 
more.  Hoche,  after  some  time,  took  me 
adde,  and  repeated  his  question.    I  replied, 

*  Most  decidedly  a  rqntblie.'*  He  asked  again, 

*  Are  you  sure?  I  said,  *  As  sure  as  I  can 
be  of  anything.    I  know  nobody  in  Ireland 

who  thinks  of  any  other  system *  Camot 

joined  us  here,  with  a  pocket-map  of  Ir^andi 
and  the  conversation  between  Clarke^ 
Hoche,  and  hhn,  became  pretty  general, 
eveiy  one  else  having  left  the  room.  I  said 
scarcely  anything,  as  I  wished  to  listen. 
Hoche  related  to  Camot  the  substance  of 
what  passed  between  him  and  me.  When 
he  mentioned  his  anxiety  as  to  bread,  Car- 
not  laughed  and  said,  *  There  is  plenty  of 
beef  in  Ireland — if  you  cannot  get  bread,  yon 
must  eat  beef.*  I  told  him  I  hoped  they 
would  find  both  ;  adding,  that  within  twenty 
years  Ireland  had  become  a  great  com  coun- 
try, 80  that  at  present  it  made  a  considera- 
ble artida  in  her  sxports.**  — .  VoL  U.,  pp. 
14-18. 


The  patience  of  Wolle  Tone  was 
sorely  tried  by  many  and  unnecessary 
delays ;  and,  afler  all,  the  hopes  of  the 
Irish  exiles  ended  only  in  mustering  a 
regiment  of  their  countrymen,  which, 
instead  of  embarking  for  Ireland, 
marched  to  the  invasion  of  Spain, 
under  the  unfortunate  Colonel  Ijeiiis 
Lacv,  the  son  of  a  race  of  hereditary 
Irish  soldiers. 

In  the  year  following,  his  double 
appointment  as  Minister  for  the  Was 
and  Marine,  Clarke  made  the  German 
campaign  on  the  staff  of  Bonaparte^ 
and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  the 
free  city  of  Ulm,  in  the  Swabian  dr. 
de,  on  the  17th  of  October,  1805,  and 
at  other  operations,  which  drove  the 
army  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
across  the  Danube  ;  and,  on  the  cap- 
ture of  Vienna  by  the  corpa  of  the 
brave  Murat  and  Lannea,  he  waa 
named  Governor  of  the  citjr,  and  also 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  Carin- 
tbia,  Stjpa,  Friuli,  Trieate»  ^bc  His 
moderation  and  justice  in  this  hi|h 
command  elevated  him  among  the  vic- 
tors, and  won  him  the  love  and  esteem 
of  the  vanquished.  He  also  received 
the  cordon  of  Grand  Officer  of  the 
Leeion  of  Honor,  and  soon  aAer  was 
or&red  to  define  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  Brisgau,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Wirtemberg,  and  the  Grand  l>ucby 
of  Baden. 

Two  months  were  ^nt  by  him  in 
conferences  and  diplomacy.  fVom 
the  9th  to  the  20th  of  July,  1606,  he 
was  engaged  with  the  Bussian  pleni- 
potentiary,  and  their  interviews  were 
terminated  by  the  wonderful  treaty, 
which  opened  and  ceded  to  France, 
Cattaro,  a  Venetian  territory  inPal- 
matia,  with  its  capital,  harbour,  and 
citadel;  and  whicn  maintained  Gus* 
tavus  IV.  in  possession  of  the  ancient 
Duchy  of  Pomerania,  and  left  to  be 
achieved,  at  an  early  period,  the  junc- 
tion of  Sicily  to  the  kingdom  of 
Murat— the  whole  being  arranged  bv 
them,  without  condescendiaff  to  aaa 
the  advice  of  Great  Britain,  vrhich  was 
then  the  faithful  ally  of  Prussia.  This 
treaty  was  never  ratified  by  the  Em- 
peror Alexander.  The  other  confe- 
rences took  place  between  Clarke  and 
Lord  Yarmouth,  to  whom  Charles 
Fox  added  the  Scottish  Earl  of  Lau- 
derdale ;  while,  to  assist  Clarke*  the 
French  government  added  Jean  Bap> 
tiste  Champagny,  the  Due  de  Cadore» 
who  was  onlj^  a  spectator  of  the  nego- 
ciaUons,  w%l|^,^,^,jf)rt^Qm^wiuU, 
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«nd  are  of  no  comeqiMBoe  to  tbe  rea- 
der;  bat  Clarke,  who  had  splayed 
hb  usual  acut6neM,tset,  and  skill,  in 
all  bis  meetings  with  tbe  Lords  Tar- 
mouth  and  LaiKlerdale>  was  not  a  little 
proud  of  having  prevailed  upon  M. 
D'Oubril  to  sign  certain  clauses  he  sab> 
mitted  toiiim. 

Bussiat  howttveTy  was  in  no  haste  to 
evacuate  Cattaro,  and  the  Emperor 
Alexander  began  to  augment  his  army ; 
80  from  September,  1806,  it  became 
evident,  that  if  France  declared  war 
against  Prussia,  she  would  have  to  en- 
counter  Kussia  also.  In  the  first  meetins 
concerning  these  affairs,  Clarke  saiC 
"  that  the  convention  recently  con- 
duded  with  Bussia  was  for  France 
equivalent  to  a  victory  j  and  that 
hraoeforward  his  master,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  had  the  right  of  proposing 
firtidet  more  advanti^eous  than  thoso 
be  bad  lately  made."  He  qualified 
tbe  terms  of  the  treaty  which  he  wish, 
ed  them  to  adopt,  and  in  particular 
VuH  posiedetis  i  of  vague  conversations 
on  tbe  pditica  of  Bome,  he  said  that 
Bonaparte  had  never  adopted  this 
vH  pouedetU  for  a  basis,  without  which 
Meravia,  Styria,  and  Camiola,  would 
have  remained  still  in  his  hands. 

Similar  language,  encumbered  by 
di{4omatia  technicalities,  was  applied 
to  tbe  two  envoys  of  Fox,  but  udled 
to  succeed  with  them,  as  they  were 
rwolved  not  to  depart  in  a  single  in- 
stance from  tbe  basis  of  the  position 
taken  before  by  the  envoy  of  Prince 
talleyrand.  The  death  of  Charles 
Fox  put  an  end  to  all  the  hopes  of 
peace,  although  Lauderdale  and  Cham- 
pa^y  did  not  despair  of  procuring  it, 
until  tbe  6lh  of  October  ;  but  by  this 
time  Clarke  had  set  out  for  Germany, 
bavin|r  accompanied  Napoleon  to  the 
Prussian  campaign.  After  the  two 
battles  of  the  14th  October,  he  was  na- 
med Governor  of  Erfurt,  a  fortified  city 
on  tbe  Gera,  and  capital  of  tbe  Elec- 
tor of  Mentz*  It  was  then  crowded 
with  Prussian  prisoners,  and  with  sick 
and  wounded  Frenchmen. 

For  having  been  more  in  the  palaces 
than  m  the  camps  of  Bonaparte,  and 
bttoff,  moreover,  of  fbrei^  blood, 
Clarke  was  reproached  with  being 
iiK>re  of  a  diplomatist  than  a  soldier, 
by  those  who  were  envious  of  the 
&vo«r  shown  him  by  the  Emperor. 
While  at  Erfurt  he  caused  the  Saxon 
(>reiiadier8  of  Hundt  to  take  arms, 
ttd  supplied  them  with  ammunition, 
coimursy  aod  lOTenJ  pieew  of  caanoxu 
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On  the  27th,  Napoleofi  summoned 
him  to  Berlin^  and  appointed  him  Go- 
vernor, gaying  :— 

"  I  wish  that  in  the  lame  year,  you  should 
have  under  your  ordera  the  capitals  of  two 
monarchies  we  have  conquered — Prussia  and 
Austria," 

**  Thus  Clarke,  the  inevitable  Clarke,  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Berlin,**  aays  De 
Bourienne,  "and  under  his  administratiob 
the  wretched  inhabitants,  who  could  not 
flbe,  were  overwhelmed  by  every  spedes  of 
ilppoet  and  oppresrion.  As  in  the  execution 
of  every  measure,  there  operated  the  most 
servile  compliance  with  the  orders  of  Napo- 
leon, so  the  name  of  Clarke  b  held  in  detesta- 
tion throughout  Prussia.'* 

The  measures  of  Clarke,  as  Gover- 
nor of  Berlin,  were  doubtless  mortify- 
ing, ruinous,  and  oilen  sanguinary; 
but  then  it  must  be  remembered  that 
he  was  compelled  to  enforce  the  iron 
vnll,  and  obey  the  stem  orders,  of  his 
inflexible  master }  though  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  it  would  have  been 
more  noble  in  him,  to  have  softened 
them  to  the  vanquished  Prussians.  The 
military  contributions  were  rigorously 
levied,  and  those  were  not  the  least  of 
the  severities  exercised  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  Berlin.  Ofiences  were  uselessly 
created,  and  then  barbarously  judged 
of  by  a  military  oommission. 

The  punishment  of  the  unfortunate 
Burgomaster  of  Ciritz  is  forgotten 
amid  the  many  barbarous  executions 
of  which  Prussia  became  the  theatre, 
and  against  which  her  people  dared 
not  protest.  When  the  Kins,  Frede- 
rick William,  found  himself  seated 
with  Clarke  at  the  table  of  Louis 
XVIII.  in  1815,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  bitterly  reproaching  Clarke  with 
what  he  termed  <'  the  useless  murder 
of  the  father  of  a  family.*' 

"  Sire,"  responded  Clarke^  <«  it  was 
an  unfortunate  error." 

'<An  error,  monsieur?'*  reiterated 
the  King,  striking  his  hand  upon  the 
table ;  **  an  error — ^it  was  a  crime  1" 

Withal,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  Clarke,  in  the  high  place  he  oc- 
cupied, fulfilled,  in  every  way,  the 
trust  reposed  in  him  by  Napoleon ; 
and  that  during  his  command  at  Ber- 
lin, which  occupied  a  year,  he  ^ve 
ample  proof  of  his  inflexible  probity; 
and  we  may  perhaps  believe,  that 
many  of  the  accusations  made  against 
him,  were  the  echoes  of  those  oom- 
plainta  which  are  naturally  raised  by 
the  yanquiahed  agaioit  the  troopa^j^ic 
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the  victor.  Doubtless,  he  would  have 
received  greater  praise,  had  he  striven 
to  please  others  more,  and  his  master 
less.  By  the  official  collections  of 
Schoell,  we  are  informed,  that  Ven- 
domme  one  day  wished  to  appropriate 
to  himself  the  magnificent  furniture  in 
the  palace  of  Potsdam,  where  he  re- 
sided ;  but  that  Clarke,  by  his  deter- 
mined intervention,  forced  him  to  re- 
linquish the  idea.  ^ 

Clarke  was  again  named  Minister  of 
War,  vice  Marshal  Berthier,  Duke  of 
Neufchatel  and  Prince  of  Wagram. 
He  acquitted  himself  with  great  credit 
during  his  administration,  which  was 
prolonged  without  interruption  for  se- 
veral years;  but  it  was  marked  by 
two  remarkable  episodes  —  the  descent 
upon  Walcheren  m  1809,  and  the  con- 
spiracy of  Mallet  in  1812.  But  we 
ought  previously  to  have  mentioned, 
that  in  1808,  Clarke  had  been  ennobled 
by  the  title  of  Count  Huneboui^,  and 
in  1809,  he  was  created  Due  deFeltre, 
from  a  town  in  Venetian  Lombardy. 

The  descent  of  the  British  upon 
Walcheren  took  Clarke  by  surprise; 
but,  seconded  by  Bemadotte  and 
Fouche,  ho  collected,  in  less  than  five 
weeks,  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt, 
to  watch  their  operations;  but  the 
swamps  of  South  Beveland,  and  the 
Walcheren  fever,  proved  more  deadly 
to  the  British  troops  than  the  bayonets 
of  France. 

When  Napoleon  was  absent  on  his 
disastrous  Russian  campaign,  the  un. 
fortunate  disturbance,  or  rather  wild 
enterprise  of  the  republican  Creneral 
Mallet,  with  his  compatriots,  Guidal 
and  Lahoire,  placed  raris,  for  some 
hours,  in  the  hands  of  an  armed  mob. 
The  coolness  and  presence  of  mind  ex- 
hibited by  Clarke  during  this  momen- 
tous crisis  is  above  all  common  praise. 
Mallet  forged  an  account  of  Bona- 
parte's death;  and  on  obtaining  twelve 
hundred  men  from  the  10th  cohort  of 
the  National  Guard,  made  prisoners 
M.  Pasquer,  and  Savary,  the  Duke  of 
Rovigo ;  and  assailing  (xeneral  Hullin, 
Commandant  of  Pans  in  his  quarters, 
shot  him  through  the  head  by  a  pis- 
tol-ball.  Mallet  led  his  party  to 
seize  Clarke  so  Mimster  of  War ;  but 
the  plot  was  soon  discovered,  and 
Mallet  was  captured  and  disarmed. 
This  finished  his  proposed  reassertion 
of  the  Republic,  and  fourteen  of  bis 
followers  were  put  to  death,  while 
Clarke  ordered  the  arrest  of  many 


others  upon  venr  slight  suspicions.  Be 
then  dispatched  to  Bonapi^  a  report, 
which  displayed  his  own  vigilance  and 
acuteness  in  escaping  the  snare  into 
which  General  Hullin,  Colonel  Soulier^ 
Savary,  and  Pasquer,  had  fallen  so 
easily. 

The  excessive  zeal  of  Clarke  be^an 
to  relax  about  the  end  of  1813,  al. 
though  his  language  always  continued 
the  same ;  thus,  vmen  Napoleon,  act- 
ing under  the  pressure  of  his  disasters 
in  Russia,  proposed  to  make  a  peace, 
and  yield  up  some  of  his  conquests,  the 
Due  de  Feltre,  knowing  how  to  touch 
one  of  the  sensitive  chords  in  his 
breast,  said,  **  that  he  would  consider 
the  Emperor  dishonoured  if  he  con- 
sented to  abandon  the  smallest  village 
which  had  been  united  to  the  empire 
by  a  senatorial  decree  1" 

"  What  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  talk  I'" 
added  old  Bourienne. 

Clarke's  opinion,  however,  prevailed 
with  Napoleon,  and  the  war,  so  fatal 
to  him,  continued ;  though  'without 
doubt,  in  his  secret  soul,  he  had  b^un 
to  see  the  exact  and  perilous  position 
of  the  Emperor, 

Before  the  startling  events  of  March« 
1814,  when  the  allies  advanced  upon 
Paris,  and  before  the  commimications 
of  Joseph  had  forced  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Assembly,  the  acute  Clarice 
had  advised,  very  decidedly,  the  de- 
parture of  Maria  Louisa,  wto  set  out 
at  once  for  Blois.  The  ostentatious 
language  with  which  he  accompanied 
this  advice  failed  to  deceive  any  one  ; 
but,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  it  was  singu- 
larly cold  and  discouraging. 

He  commenced  his  oration  by  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  conflicting  state  of  par- 
ties, and  of  the  state  of  Paris  and  its 
environs ;  and  his  enemies  accused  him 
not  only  of  exaggerating  the  dangers 
which  menaced  the  capital,  but  of  con- 
cealing its  actual  resources ;  but  one 
fact  is  evident,  Clarke  was  dearly  and 
honestly  of  opinion  that  Paris  was  in- 
defensible, and  that  to  resist,  would 
be  to  destroy  it  1    It  is  said  that  Bona- 
parte had  a  contrary  opinion,  though 
It  was  not  then  publicly  avowed. 

When  once  Maria  Louisa  had  left 
Paris,  Clarke,  foreseeing  its  c^iain 
capitulation,  ^d  not  take  the  necessary 
measures,  either  to  defend  it  or  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  allies.  For 
three  days  he  did  not  open  the  arsenals 
to  the  Parisians,  nor  would  he  allow 
them  to  transport  the  cannon  from  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides,  and  the   Ecole 
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Militaire  to  tbe  heights  about  the  city ; 
finally  he  clubbed  all  the  troops  of  the 
line  about  Montmartre.  **  Posterity/' 
says  a  French  writer,  "  will  decide  if 
ttese  measures  were  correct." 

Hien  followed  the  battle  of  Paris; 
Marshal  Marmont's  return  within  its 
walls  ;  the  nights  of  the  30th  and  31st 
of  March  ;  the  capitulation  of  Paris  ; 
tbe  entry  of  the  allies,  and  the  strange 
enthusiasm  with  which  its  vacillating 
population  received  them.  Napoleon 
was  dethroned  by  a  decree  of  the 
Senate,  and  a  Provisional  Grovemment 
was  formed ;  and  changing,  like  man^ 
others,  in  that  time  of  change,  to  this 
new  Government,  Clarke  sent  io  his 
formal  adhesion  on  the  8th  of  Aprils 
about  one  week  afler  Paris  was  taken. 

On  the  4th  of  the  followinzJune,  he 
was  created,  by  Louis  XYIU.,  a  peer 
of  France. 

When  Marshal  Soult  retired  from 
office.  Kins  Louis  appointed  Clarke 
Minister  of  War— the  same  post  he 
had  held  under  the  Emperor,  who  was 
then  maturing  plans  of  new  operations 
in  the  little  isle  of  Elba. 

It  was  tauntingly  said  of  Clarke, 
that  it  was  his  destiny  and  misfortune, 
to  see  the  affairs  of  both  Bonaparte  and 
the  Bourbons  go  to  wreck,  while  en* 
trusted  to  his  care. 

Tbe  memoirs  of  St.  Helena  assure 
us  that  Clarke,  during  the  events  of 
the  Hunflred  Days,  wished  to  retake 
service  under  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I 
If  so,  how  different  was  his  conduct 
from  the  faith  that  characterised  Ney, 
Combronne,  and  Macdonaldl  A  ru- 
mour of  this,  in  1815,  led  to  the  im* 
mediate  departure  of  Clarke  for  Ghent, 
where,  at  the  fugitive  Court  of  Louis 
Xyin.,  he  exercised  his  functions  as 
Minister  of  War;  and  from  thence, 
some  time  after,  he  travelled  to  Lon- 
don, charged  with  a  mission  from 
the  Kins  to  the  Prince  Regent,  after- 
wtrds  Gkorec  IV. 

During  the  time  the  allied  armies 
occupied  Paris,  Clarke  had  a  remark- 
^le  interview  with  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia. On  this  occasion  he  was  accom- 
panied  by  M.  de  Bouricnne  and  ALir- 
shsl  Berthier.  They  remained  for  some 
time  in  the  saloon,  before  his  Prussian 
Majesty  appeared  from  his  closet,  and 
when  he  dia  so,  the  embarrassment  of 
his  manner,  and  the  cloudy  severity  of 
his  countenance,  was  apparent  to  the 
three  visitors. 

"Marshal," said  he  to  Berthier,  **  I 
Aould  have  preferred  receiving  you  as 


a  peaceful  victor  at  Berlin ;  but  war 
has  its  successes,  as  well  as  its  reverses. 
Tour  troops  are  brave  and  ably  led ; 
but  you  cannot  oppose  numbers,  and 
Europe  is  armed  against  the  Emperor ; 
paUence  has  its  limits.  You  have  pass- 
ed  no  little  time.  Marshal,  in  making 
war  on  Germany,  and  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  saying  to  yon,  that  I  shall 
never  forget  your  conduct,  your  jus- 
tice, and  moderatioD>  in  those  seasons 
of  misfortune." 

Marshal  Berthier,  who  deserved  this 
eulogium,  made  a  suitable  reply ;  after 
whioi  the  King  of  Prussia  turned 
sternly  to  the  Due  de  Feltre,  saying — 

**As  for  youp  Greneral  Clarke,  I 
cannot  say  the  same  of  your  conduct  as 
of  the  Marshal's.  The  inhabitants  of 
Berlin  will  long  remember  your  go- 
vernment. You  abused  victory  strange- 
ly, and  carried  to  an  extreme  measures 
of  rigour  and  vexation.  If  I  have  an 
advice  to  give  you,  it  is — never  ehow 
jfourface  in  Prtusia,'* 

**  Clarke  was  so  overwhelmed  by  this 
reception  from  a  crowned  head,"  says 
M.  ae  Bouricnne,  *'  that  Berthier  and 
mvself,  each  taking  an  arm,  were  ab- 
solutely obliged  to  support  him  down 
the  grand  stair." 

On  returning  to  King  Louis  at 
Ghent,  he  resumed  his  duties  of  Mi« 
nister  for  the  War  Department ;  and 
assuredly  his  task  was  both  a  severe 
and  a  difficult  one. 

He  had  to  arrange  the  disbanding 
of  the  Imperial  and  the  re-organisation 
of  a  Royal  army ;  he  had  to  examine 
and  decide  upon  the  various  claims 
presented  bv  hundreds  of  soldiers ;  he 
had  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  two  thou- 
sand  officers  who  adhered  to  the  King, 
and  to  send  them  into  the  interior ;  he 
had  to  classify  nine  thousand  officers 
of  tbe  disbanded  army ;  to  arrange  for 
the  pay  of  six  thousand  others  who 
were  reformcd-^ihdX  is,  continued  on 
pay,  but  without  being  regimented; 
ne  had  to  examine  six  thousand  claims 
for  arrears  of  pay  and  pensions,  claims 
that  could  admit  of  no  delay,  and  which 
amounted  to  forty. six  millions  of  francs; 
he  had  to  organise  the  Royal  Garde  du 
Corp;  to  reconstitute  the  Gendarme- 
rie ;  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  allied  armies  of  occupation ;  and 
all  this  he  had  to  do,  amid  obstacles, 
disorders,  and  complexities,  without 
example. 

Such  was  the  mighty  mass  of  Uibour 
submitted  to  the  cave  of  Clarke  ;  and 
of  this  herculean  t^|,J^y  QghJy^^(|^ 
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ablj  acquitted  himself  in  less  t^an  two 
years. 

All  impartial  writers  unite  in  excuU 
pating  him  from  the  angr^  and  unjust 
accusation  of  peculating  with  the  eoar'^ 
mous  sums  which  were  rec^uired  and 
absorbed  by  the  reorganisation  of  the 
Frendi  army.  But  he  was  severely 
handled  by  military  men  for  instituting 
those  tribunab  styled  Les  Caurs  Pre^ 
vdtales. 

The  zeal  which  Clarke  now  employed 
in  the  cause  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
was  ultimately  the  means  of  his  down- 
fall. Louis  XVl  II. » who  each  day  con- 
ceded more  and  more  to  the  enemies 
of  his  dynastVi  after  bestowing  upon 
Clarke  the  baton  of  a  Marsnal  of 
France,  displaced  him  from  office,  and 
appointed  uouyion  St.  Cyr  in  his 
room. 

We  know  that  after  his  dismissal  all 
was  changed  in  the  department  of  the 
Minister  of  War. 

The  position  in  which  Clarke  found 
himself  during  the  last  years  of  his 
stirring,  active,  and  useful  life,  was 
very  painful  and  humiliating,  e8{>e- 
cially  to  one  of  so  proud  a  spint  as  his. 
Some  of  the  more  favoured  personages 
who  crowded  the  court  of  Louis  X  VIII. 
could  not  behold  with  a  favourable 
eye  this  foreigner,  who  had  been  the 
War  Minister  of  the  ^reat  Napoleon, 
a  confidant  of  his,  and  his  co-operator 
in  a  thousand  schemes  of  conquest; 
on  the  other  hand,  his  old  comrades 
of  the  Imperial  army  affected  to  see  in 
Clarke  a  deserter,  a  transferer  of  his 
allegiance,  and,  indeed,  all  but  a  trai- 
tor.  Those  whose  base  extortions  he 
had  repressed  in  othertimes  now  joined 
their  clamours  against  him,  and  the 
Royalists  cared  not  to  say  a  word  in 
his  defence. 

Thus,  at  the  end  of  his  career,  he 
was  unjustly  despised  alike  for  his  ta* 
lents  and  virtues,  as  for  his  mistakes 
and  weaknesses — for  the  good  he  had 
done  as  well  as  for  evil.  Clarke  now 
found  himself  isolated  and  abandoned, 
and  the  conviction  of  this,  together 
with  the  coldness  with  which  be  was 
treated,  sank  deeply  into  his  proud  and 
sensitive  heart. 

It  aggravated  an  illness  which  preyed 
upon  him,  and  he  died  on  the  28th  of 
October,  1818,  in  his  fifW-third  year. 

Such  was  the  career  or  the  Duke  de 
Feltre,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
Irish  exiles. 

Chirke  was  master  of  many  lan- 


guages. He  wrote  with  ease,  inth 
elegance,  and  with  correctness ;  Ins  style 
was  often  brilliant,  and  he  knew  tho. 
roughly  all  that  appertained  to  the  de- 
tails of  a  war  aombistration.  The 
state  of  oomplote  disoi^anization  in 
which  he  found  the  Frendi  senrioe 
afier  March,  1814,  proves  the  admi- 
rable Met  and  skUl  witJi  wfaidi  he 
could  bring  order  out  of  disorder. 

Many  of  the  old  Imperialists,  his 
enemies,  coarsely  accusea  him  of  trea- 
son and  treachery,  but  Napoleon  takes 
care  partly  to  exculpate  him  from 
charges  so  severe.  On  bdng  asked  at 
St.  Helena,  if  he  believed  that  Clarke 
had  been  true  to  him|  the  fidlen  Bm- 
peror  said,  with  a  sigh-^ 

'*  True  to  me— yes,  wh^n  I  was  in 
*my  strength;'*  ana  after  a  time  he 
added^-'^  I  cannot  boast  of  him  beia^ 
more  constant  to  me  than  Fortune.** 

This  lessens  the  alleged  crime  of 
Clarke,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  les* 
sens  his  nobility  of  conduct ;  though  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  he  did  not 
leave  Napoleon  untuhe  could  no  longer 
bo  of  service  to  him.  The  Emperor 
was  not  easily  deceived  as  to  the  fide- 
lity of  a  follower. 

From  Bourienne,  we  know  that  in 
1796  and  1797>  after  all  that  passed 
between  Napoleon  and  Clarke,  the 
former  still  trusted  in  the  latter,  and 
never  attempted  to  interrupt  his  dis^ 
patches  to  the  Directory  or  to  the 
Chevalier  de  la  Croix;  and  nothing 
was  ever  found  in  them  displeasing  to 
the  Con^mander-in.chief. 

Two  great  traits  in  the  character  of 
Clarke  were,  first,  his  hatred  of  all 
peculation  and  political  knavery ;  the 
other  was  his  mania  for  office,  and  the 
dispatches  and  details  connected  there- 
witn.  So  poor  was  ho  duringthe  ear- 
lier years  of  his  career,  that  Napoleon 
had  to  portion  one  of  his  daughters  \ 
and  no  instance  of  profusion  or  luxury 
has  been  cited  asainst  him. 

Inflated  by  his  patent  of  nobility, 
he  wished  to  make  his  genealogy  ^reat 
and  lofly,  and  one  day  he  believed 
that  he  had  discovered  his  descent,  by 
the  female  side,  from  the  Plantage« 
nets  —  an  idea  which  exceedingly 
amused  Napoleon,  who  once  said  to 
him  in  a  numerous  company,  about 
the  time  of  his  projected  invasion  of 
Britain — 

<*  Clarke,  you  have  not  yet  spoken 
of  your  claims  to  the  English  throne-^ 
you  ought  now  to  make  them  good  V* 

uigiiizea  oy  'v_jv_7VJ'p!^iv. 
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CHAPTER  I, 

*  Ah  I  dltttncUy  I  remtmber.  Ik  w—  In  tbe  hltak  December, 
And  feh  leiiarate  dying  ember  wronght  in  gbos(  upon  the  floor  r*—TBS  Ratsh. 

*•  Deep  u  lore- 
Deep  M  lint  loTfft  eBd  wild  with  aU  refvek  t 
O  Death  \a  Lift  I  the  d*7S  that  ere  no  more.**— Tb««t ton. 


*•  AD,  en  an  gose,  the  oU/amiHar  ficee  t**— Lamb. 


I  BmEKBEB — msoky  things — and  mtny 
men.  Yea  will  find  me  a  garrulous 
M  man,  yet  I  was  not  always  so.  I 
rameinW — yes»  remember  well — the 
time  when  I  was  a  hoy^-^  youth,  silent 
and  reserved  ;  oh,  how  long  ago  1  I 
remember  my  school-days-^tbedays  of 
ay  youth*— >tbe  days  of  my  manhood  1 
Yes,  "I remember,"  it  is  the  burden  of 
an  old  man's  song,  ever  recurring.  And 
I  pray  God  earnestly,  if  it  be  His  good 
nteasure,  that  I  may  never  lose  the 
blessed  memories  of  the  past.  Ohl 
they  are  musical,  those  two  words. 
And  memory  is,  indeed,  a  good  giii— 
like  the  votoelesfl  echo  thatlmunts  your 
brain  of  the  song  that  some  loved  voice 
has  sung.  And  when  such  songs  were 
sbffing  in  my  ears —.  morning,  noon, 
and  night-— never  tiring.  I  remember 
her  who  sang  them.  And  what  is  it 
that  strikes  against  my  hand  ? — I  raise 
it  to  brush  (it  cannot  be  a  tear  from 
my  eyelid) — a  locket,  and  within  it  a 
oorl  of  scdfl  brown  hair.  Ah  1  that 
voioe  was  silent  for  ever  when  that 
dask  tress  was  severed.  I  remember 
when  I  told  my  love  to  her  first.  It 
was  not  a  glowing  sunset  (as  I  then 
thought  it  was) ;  no,  it  was  a  calm 
autumn  twilight,  when  only  the  high, 
est  clouds  retained  traces  of  Uie  de- 
parted  sun  in  brisht  spots.  My  me- 
mory has  sueh  brignt  spots,  too,  and  this 
it  one  of  them.  I  remember  her  stand. 
tuf  beneath  the  beautiful  white  jas. 
nunc,  with  its  silvery  stars,  and  its  per. 
fume,  sweet  as  the  memories  of  the  past 
—with  her  deep,  dear  eyea,  and  her  sofi 
brown  hair ;  and  ahe  was  singing—she 
loved  nngin^y  and  I  loved  singing  too, 
for  I  loveid  her,  and  she  was  an  em- 
bodied  song.  AUsl  they  are  only 
the  echoes  of  that  song  that  now  die 
^g  the  doifirtfid  Cambers  of  my 


heart.     But   I  MOMmfafir  what   she 
»ng— I 

**  He  came  to  me  to  woo  me, 
And  he  whispered  low  unto  me, 
And  he  knelt  adown  befbre  me, 
As  thoqgh  he  would  adore  me, 
And  he  said,  *  Oh,  can  you  love  me, 
Can  you  love  as  I  love  you  ?' 

"  And  I  bent  me  down  and  told  him, 
How  dear  I  e*er  did  hold  hira, 
And  I  blessed  him,  and  I  praised  him, 
And  from  his  knees  I  raised  him, 
And  I  said,  that  I  could  love  him. 
Could  love  Ami  as  he  loved  m€  P* 

And  then  I  dre^  near  her,  and  re. 
peated  low  the  words  she  had  sung.  I 
did  so,  scarcely  knowing  what  I  did. 
And  I  said,  **  Ob  1  can  you  love  me — can 
you  love  me,  as  I  love  you?"  And  I  re. 
member  how  she  turned  to  me,  and  how 
I  led  her  into  the  orchard,  and  there, 
amid  the  shady  trees,  whose  fruit  was 
rivalled  in  blushes  by  my  darling's 
oheeks,  there  she  told  me  all  her 
love ;  and  when  I  asked  her  if  she 
could  love  me  as  I  loved  her,  she 
swd— "  Oh  I  ftur,  far  mwe."  And  I 
remember  then  was  our  first  quarrel, 
for  I  said  that  was  impossible.  And 
yet,  I  think  we  quarrelled  more  for 
the  sake  of  making  it  up  again. 

But  the  fire  is  burning  low,  and  I 
shall  go  to  my  bed,  and  m  the  mom. 
ing  I  awake,  and  know  that  an  angel 
has  kissed  me  in  my  slumbers,  and 
my  pillow  is  bedewed  with  tears  that 
I  do  not  think  I  shed.  Do  not  smile 
at  what  you  may  call  an  old  man's 
fancies,  for  they  are  dear  to  me.  I 
have  no  friends  but  those  who  are 
now  angels  of  light,  and  tkey  loved 
me  so  K»ndly  when  living,  they  can. 
not  but  visit  me  sometimes  now.  Yet 
it  is  a  dream-i—life  is  a  dream— and 
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now  tbe  last  spark  has  died  away  on 
the  hearth^  and  I  am  wearjr.  An  I  I 
remember  a  time  when  I  was  not  so 
easily  wearied ;  and  yet  I  still  loye  to 
sit  there  before  the  fire  that  flickers^ 
and  fades,  and  expires  like  a  young 
man*s  hopes.  I  loye  to  think  of 
my  young  hopes,  and  those  who 
shared  them :  sitting  here  till  I  fidl 
asleep  and  dream  of  the  blessed  pasty 
and  I  awake  to  the  caresses  or  her 
dog,  now  old  and  gr^  like  his  mas- 
ter. Ah  I  I  remember  the  little,  low 
green  wicket*  that  did  not  bar  his  en- 
trance  to  a  white  cottage.  Oh !  how 
well  I  remember  that  cottage.  The 
sweet  jasmine  oyer  the  porch,  a  slip 
of  the  one  beneath  which  she  stood  on 
that  calm  autumn  eyening.  And  that 
cottage  is  not  altered ;  it  stands  as  it 
stood  then — then,  when  my  hopes  yan- 
ished  like  a  bubble*  and  like  that  bub- 
blers hues  were  the  brightest  ere  they 
faded  for  eyer.  I  loye  that  little  white 
house  well ;  without  in  the  garden,  the 
flowers  roam  at  will,  and  Uie  fir-trees 
on  the  lawn  are  now  nearly  hid  by  the 
lyy  that  we  planted,  then  but  a  little 
slip  we  brousht  from  Berry  Pomeroy, 
in  the  brightest  week  of  my  life, 
when  first  we  were  wedded.  Well 
do  I  remember  that  day.  We  wan- 
dered through  the  plantation  till  we 
came  suddenly  upon  a  ruined  tower 
that  the  ivy  clung  to  fondly,  as  my 
memory  clings  to  these  dear  recollec- 
tions. And  the  sun  came  streaming 
through  the  loop-holes  and  gilded  the 
old  rums,  till  they  looked  as  they  must 
haye  done  when  the  banq^uet  was  in 
those  halls,  and  the  music  sounded 
through  the  oaken  roofs,  and  the  cres- 
sets and  the  torches  gleamed  on  the 
erey  stones  as  the  slow  setting  sun  did 
then.  And  we  plucked  it  in  the  de- 
serted *'  Lady's  Bower,"  with  laughter 
and  merriment ;  and  little  did  we  then 
think  that  when  the  hand  that  plucked 
it  was  in  the  graye,  that  little  root 
would  haye  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
tall  trees,  and  haye  mingled  its  rust- 
lings  with  the  sighing  of  the  firs.  And 
we  returned  to  oqr  little  humble  homo 
as  gladl^r  as  my  thoughts  come  back 
to  it  again  now.  But  the  garden  is  al- 
tered since  that  time,  and  the  roses 
shed  their  leaves  over  the  weed-encum- 
bered ground,  and  the  double-daisies 
that  we  had  planted  in  the  borders,  the 
little  offering  of  a  cottage  child  in  gra- 
titude  to  my  darUng,  have  regained 
their  wild  simplicity. 


There  were  many  simple  flowers 
there,  for  her  kind  £eart  did  not  prize 
them  for  their  worldly  value  but  for 
their  associations,  and,  therefore*  niany 
a  wild  flower  blossomed  there  that 
would  hardly  have  found  place  else- 
where. There  was  a  blue  corn-flower 
that  little  Amy  Lloyd  brous^t^  af. 
ter  my  darling  had  been  teuing  her 
some  tales;  and  Amy  said  it  was  the 
flower  the  Princess  Bluctte  had  been 
changed  into ;  and  I  remember  my 
darling  kissed  her,  and  said  she  would 
keep  it  for  her  sake ;  and  the  flower  is 
blooming  now,  but  the  hand  that  plant- 
ed it  is  cold  in  death.  All  the  flowers 
are  growing  wild  without,  forgetting 
that  dear  hand  that  loved  to  tend 
them.  Within*  in  the  silent  rooms* 
all  remains  undianged ;  and  the 
world  rolls  on  and  presses  by  in  cease- 
less tide  without ;  but  that  room  stajs 
for  ever  the  same,  and  shall  do  so 
until  I  dose  my  eyelids  to  wake  to  an 
eternity  of  joy.  I  know  that  when  I 
am  lying  beneath  the  green  sod  in  the 
churchyard,  strange  faces  will  gleam 
in  those  rooms — strange  voices  sound 
in  that  cottage — strange  hands  will 
work  strange  changes,  and  desecrate 
what  I  hold  sacred.  But  I  know  not 
why  it  is  these  thoughts  do  not  caoae 
me  any  sadness ;  perhaps  it  is,  because 
then  1  shall  clasp  the  jewel  to  my 
heart,  and  the  casket  will  be  valueless. 
But  now  all  is  the  same — day  after 
day.  There  stands  the  harp  untouch- 
ed — ^there  lies  the  music-book  un- 
opened—save when  the  night -wind 
sweeps  in  and  turns  over  the  leaves-, 
and  then  goes  away  with  a  new  me- 
lody, and  sings  it  to  the  fir-trees  on 
the  lawn.  And  there  lies  her  work- 
basket  on  the  table,  with  the  reels,  and 
needles,  and  scissars^ — once  bright,  but 
now  rusted  by  the  tears  that  have 
fallen  upon  them.  And  there,  too, 
would  have  been  her  last  unfinished 
piece  of  work,  but  it  was  a  labour  of 
lOve  for  the  poor*  and  I  could  not  bear 
tha^her  last  work  of  charity  on  earth 
should  not  be  fulfilled,  so  I  gave  it  to 
the  poor  creature  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended. 

And  the  pictures  hang  there  still, 
and  in  the  vases  on  the  mantel-piece 
are  the  stalks  of  the  flowers  she  puced 
in  them  ;  but  the  petals  I  remember, 
a  long  time  ago,  lying  withered  on  the 
marbk— -all  that  now  remains  of  some 
of  them  is  a  little  dust  —the  rest  have 
flown  away  with  the  night  winds  that  sigh 
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and  wander  throngh  the  house,  and  np 
the  stairs,  to  that  room  with  the  white- 
curtained  bed,  and  over  the  white- 
draped  dresainff-table,  where  the  little 
ruby  and  blue  bottles,  and  the  choice 
little  pieces  of  rare  old  china  stand 
unmoved ;  and  the  scent  has  ^one  from 
the  bottles,  as  the  light  and  blesting  of 
love  has  faded  from  that  deserted 
house.  And  the  winds  wander  on  to 
the  little  room  with  the  treasure  of  un- 
touched to^s ;  and  the  little  cradle  in 
which  I  dimly  remember  a  baby  face, 

**  That  into  stiUness  paased  again, 
And  left  a  want  unknown  btfore !" 

A  subiect — and  the  only  one — ^to  be 
tenderly  toached  on,  and  spoken  of, 
though  ever  remembered  and  regretted 
by  her  and  by  me.  And  I  £iow  a 
green  mound  in  the  churchyard, 
icaroe  three  spans  long,  and  a  little 
stone  cross  at  the  head,  and  on  it 
these  words  :— . 

**  Here  lies  in  blest  and  happy  rest, 
A  bloMom  bad  that  ne*er  unfurled 
To  the  rough  breeces  of  the  world, 
But  on  its  mother's  breast 


Short  time  did  fill  two  hearts  with  glee, 
Then  faded,  as  though  bom  to  be 
A  link  to  draw  to  Heaven, 
The  mother  and  the  father  fond, 
Who  know  thehr  child  the  skies  beyond, 
To  God's  high  service  given  !** 

And  in  moonlight  and  twilight  there 
is  a  taller  cross,  whose  shadow  seems 
ever  to  bend  toward  that  little  mound. 
And  they  told  me  when  I  grew  well 
again,  that  it  was  hers^  and  they  tell  me 
so  now.  But  she  will  return — she  will 
comebacktomeaffain.  I  wander  down 
to  the  cottage,  and  ever  expect  her  to 
come  forth  to  meet  me— and  she  is  there* 
I  hear  her  voice — and  it  cannot  be 
the  breezes  that  sweep  the  strings  at 
she  used  to  do.  But  now  the  moon  is 
streaming  through  the  window,  and 
the  village  is  silent,  and  the  shadow  of 
thechurdi  tower  hides  those  two  crosses 
that  I  have  been  looking  at  so  ear- 
nestly ;  and  to-morrow  is  the  dftif — ^to- 
morrow— oh  that  I  could  sleep  it  away ! 
to-morrow  is  the  bitter,  bitteor  day  that 
tells  me  so  forcibly— -that  convinces 
me,  all  unwilling  as  I  am — that  there 
she  doe»  sleep  at  the  foot  of  the  cross* 


CHAPTER  U. 

*  Thai  w«,  oh  Influite,  ftaad  Thitt  befbre,^ 
And  lay  dofwn  at  Tby  feel  without  mm  tifh. 
Each  after  each,  onr  pndoua  thinft  and  rart. 
Our  eloM  heart-Jeird««  and  onr  garlands  fair  i 
Fuhapa  Thon  knttmt  that  tha  flowcra  wonld  die* 
And  tha  long-voT^S^d  hoarda  tnm  ont  aU  duit. 
So  taka  them  wMla  nnehanged  i  to  Thee  we  trost 
Oor  nnoormptible  traatora— Thon  art  Jnit  I"— URKKOWir. 

**  The  moon  made  thy  lipa  pale*  belored, 
Tha  wind  made  thy  boeom  chill  t 
The  night  did  ehed 
On  tliy  dear  head 
lU  ftooen  dew,  and  thoa  didel  Ue 
Where  the  bitter  breath  of  the  naked  iky 
Might  Tisit  thee  at  wUI.**'-8aBLLBY. 


I  iSHBXBER  this  mornings  many,  many 

vears  ago.     Frank  was  m  Italy,  and  1 

had   been  expecting  him,    and    last 

night,  a  lonff  time  back,  he  was  to 

have  reached  London.     But  the  night 

hid  bMtn  stormy  and  wild,  and  the  sea 

had  run  hieh,  and  the  poor  fishermen 

bad  some  of  them  been  obliged  to  leave 

tbdr  nets  on  the  beach  and  fly  to  the 

ton  of  the  rocks;  and  those  on  the 

ittuid  had  awakened  with  the  rush  of 

waters  and  fled  to  their  boats;  and  the 

som  swept  away  the  huts  and  nets, 

tad  left  the  litUe  rocky  islet  bare. 

Trees  had  been  blown  over  the  rocks, 

ind  large  ones  were  to  be  seen  in  the 

UKiming  heaving  and  tossing  on  the 

hardly  pacified  surges ;  and  the  rails  at 
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the  turning  of  the  drive,  that  stood  at 
the  edge  of  a  precipice  of  eighty  feet, 
were  blown  into  the  sea.  The  road  went 
straight  on  to  the  white  railing,  till  it 
looked  as  though  it  had  led  sheer  eighty 
feet  into  the  sea,  and  then,  all  at  once, 
it  turned  with  the  palings,  bounding  it 
on  the  left,  and  on  the  risht  a  dark  fir 
plantation  climbed  the  side  of  the  hill, 
which  sloped  upwards  to  some  height. 
There  were  the  timid  rabbits  that 
bounded  down,  and  looked  at  the  sea 
with  their  large,  wondering  eyes,  and 
then  flitted  back  again  to  their  holes. 
But  that  night  they  had  none  of  them 
ventured  out  of  the  warren.  The 
verv  gulls  flew  to  their  homes  in  the 
rocks,  and  the  white  specks  that  the 
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blue  llghiniDg  showed  on  the  8ea»  were 
not  the  win^s  of  sea-birds,  but  the  sails 
of  distressed  ships.  Oh»  bow  few  eTer 
reached  a  safe  harbour  1  In  the  mom. 
ing  I  arose,  filled  with  dismal  fore- 
bodings,  and  mounted  my  horse  to  ride 
over  to  B  —  for  the  letters,  hoping 
to  hear  of  my  brother. 

I  remember  she  oome  to  the  gate, 
and  stood  there  watching  me;  and 
Luath,  the  fine  hound,  hung  back  to 
stiiy  wiUi  his  mistress,  bat  I  called 
him,  and  he  came  unwillingly.  In 
tuming*  to  call  him,  I  looked  at  her. 
There  Hie  stood  by  the  green  wicket^ 
in  her  white  dress,  like  a  gleam  of  sun* 
shine ;  and  though  it  was  too  far  to 
see  them,  I  knew  that  her  clear,  bright 
eyes  were  watching  me  so  eamestfy ; 
and  I  came  to  liie  bend  of  the  road, 
and  I  tunied  it,  and  I  saw  her  no  morey 
no  more  1— yes,  I  saw  her  once  more, 
once  more  I  But  how  blessed  to  me  is 
the  memory  of  that  day,  though  bitter 
and  inflexible  the  decree  then  seemed 
that  made  it  the  daikest  day  of  my  life. 
Still  it  is  blessed  when  I  think  how  that 
last  day  was  spent — spent  as  it  shonld 
be  by  one  on  the  point  of  leaving  this 
world.  And  in  my  inquiries  for  her 
on  the  next  day,  there  were  few  in 
the  village  that  she  had  not  visited ; 
and  where  she  visited,  she  was  not  oon« 
tent  with  moral  teaching  and  good  ad- 
vice, but  with  warm,  earnest  deeds, 
and  good,  kind.  Christian  gif^s. 

I  rode  to  the  town,  but  the  letters 
had  not  arrived.  And,  <^  heaven  1 
the  anguish  I  endured  in  my  ride 
home  !  I  did  not  think  it  could  be 
equalled,  till  I  felt  agonies,  &r,  far 
more  dreadful. 

That  night,  when  I  returned  home 
late,  she  was  not  there.  The  next 
morning  she  returned  not.  All  that 
night  I  searched,  and  in  the  morning, 
wearied  out  with  my  exertions,  I  lay 
down  and  fell  into  a  deep  sleep ;  but 
the  search  was  carried  on  untiringly. 

And  there  were  whispers  in  the  vil- 
lage. The  kind,  good  people,  came 
to  see  me,  and  "  they  were  sorry.**  I 
remember  they  said,  "  she  was  young — 

f'ddy ;  they  were  sorry  for  me.**  fiut 
was  angry,  God  forgive  me,  and  I 
spoke  words  that  I  repent  of  now. 
^ut  oh  1  she  could  not,  could  not  have 
done  so.  She,  my  darling,  so  good, 
so  truel  Oh,  no!  Thank  heaven, 
I  did  not^  for  a  moment  doubt  her ; 
and  I  forgive  them  as  a  Christian,  and 
pray  that  they  may  be  forgiven,  who 


wronged  her  only  in  thought.    In  the 
afternoon,  when  I  awoke,  I  was  called 
on  by  a  little  boy,  who  came,  he  said, 
from  his  mother — his  little  sister  was 
dying.     They  lived  in  a  small  hut  oa 
tne  sea-shore,  nearly  two  miles  from 
my  house.     He  told  me  that  they  had 
expected  her  down  there  —  she  had 
promised  to  come  two  days  ago.    I 
needed    no  further    incitement,   bat 
leaped  on    my  horse    and    galloped 
alone  the  shore.      Luath,  too,  who 
had  been  very  mournful  for  the  whole 
day,  now  strode  boldly  on  in  front 
A  mile  and  a.half  were  soon  passed, 
when  I  heard  him  howl  loudly,  and 
dash  onwards  towards  the  foot  of  the 
cliff.    I  looked  up,  and  almost  expect- 
ed to  see  her  at  the  top.     But  tha« 
was  nothing  there  save  the  few  re- 
maining stakes  of  the  palings  ;—iAi0 
was  not  there*     And  the  dog  howled 
again  —  such  a  long,  mournful  cry, 
human-like,  the  despairing  cry  of  some 
strong  man  in  his  death-t&oes.    I  ap- 
proached, as  it  were,  in  a  dream  ^ 
slowly.— hesitating)  and  oh,  horror  1 
there  lay  a  human  fi>rm  on  the  shingle 
at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  near  it 
lay  scattered   the  fragments   of   tbe 
little  dainties  that  a  small  basket,  which 
I  almost  feared  I  knew,  had  contained. 
Oh  I  doubt  and  dread — ^I  leaped  to  the 
ground-.!  raised  it  in  my  arms.    One 
glance,  and  I  remember  no  more,  save 
a  sharp,  cold  pang  through  my  heart 
as  I  fell  to  the  ground,  while  Luath's 
long,  sad  howl  rung  again  in  my  ears. 
A  blank  follows,  and  I  remember  bo 
more  distinctly,  save  that  I  dimly  re- 
collect lying  in  a  bed,  and  dreadfal 
creatures  were  around  my  pillow,  and 
they  gibed  and  gibbered  at  roe ;  and  I 
remember,  too,  that  she  tended  me. 
I  know  that  she  did.  I  remember  that 
alone,  plainly,  of  all  that  happened  to 
me  in  this  half-consciousness.     Bat 
they    told    me  when  I    awoke   that 
I  had  been  fevered  and  delirious  for 
three  weeks — aud  they  said  she  bad 
been  buried  the  day  after,   I  .-oh I 
horror —.  found  herl    But  oh  I  no- 
no — it  was  not  true — she  had  tended 
me  in  m^  illness.    They  told  me  I  had 
been  delirious.    Would  that  I  were  so 
now,  if  in  that  delirium  she  might 
tend    me  still.     Slowly  I  recovered 
my  health — my  spirits  never — though 
heaven  knows  I   am  not  gloomy  or 
despairing.      And    as    I    recovered, 
I   saw    that    I  was    in    the   Manor 
House^   not  in  my  littla  parsonage^ 
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boofle.  And  they  told  me  Frank  was 
dead ;  but  I  was  so  stunned  bv  my  woe, 
that  my  heart  only  throbbed  more 
aolckly  for  the  moment,  and  the  tears 
yiai  had  risen  in  my  eyes  for  her,  fell 
to  the  memory  of  my  brother.  Oh  I 
the  long,  long  months— the  slow,  slow 
progress  of  returning  health,  and  the 
unutterable  weight  of  woe.  And  1  or. 
dered  them  to  lock  up  the  Parsonage, 
and  touch  nothing  there.  And  as  soon 
as  I  was  strong  enough,  they  told  me 
that  they  bad  found  out  that  on  that 
day  on  which  she  had  promised  to  visit 
the  sick  cbild,  she  haa  gone — she  had 
always  performed  her  promises.  And 
that  child  was  bom  when  our  sweet 
little  one  smiled  upon  us  for  the  first 
time;  and  that  small  link  had  made 
her  love  the  child,  and  perhaps  caused 
her  not  mendoning  her  going  to  me,  for 
we  had  few  secrets  from  one  another. 
They  said  it  was  supposed,  that  in  go- 
ing there  in  the  du^  of  the  evening, 
the  missed  the  white  palings  whicn 
would  have  indicated  the  turn,  and 
had  fallen  over  the  cliff.  Oh !  horri- 
ble !  horrible  I — she  so  tenderly  watched 
and  cared  for,  to  lie  on  those  cold, 
heartless  stones  for  a  night  and  day, 
unwatched,  untended;  and  tbe  rain 
beatms  on  that  brow,  that  t  would 
not  allow  the  winds  of  heaven  to  visit 
too  roughly. 

At  length  I  ^w  well,  and  got  down 
and  about  a^am.  But  I  could  never 
endure  the  sight  of  those  people  who 
lived  in  the  but  on  the  shore,  though 
I  never  let  them  see  it.  Heaven 
knows,  and  I  knew  it  was  a  sin  in  the 
sight  of  my  Creator;  and  I  prayed 
earnestly  for  forgiveness ;  and  1  took 
that  child  (for  she  recovered  and  grew 
up  a  good  girl)  as  a  servant,  that  the 
sight  of  hex  might  be  as  a  penance  for 
my  sin.  And  though  her  step  is  light, 
and  her  voic%  sounds  joyous,  in  the 
house,  I  never  hear  her,  or  see  her, 
without  a  feeling  that  is  IBlc  pain  at 
my  heart 

How  much  can  happen  in  three 
short  weeks.  Poor  Frank,  what  a  sad 
Cite  was  his.  He  was  a  noble  boy-— 
two  years  my  elder;  and  my  father, 
good  eld  man,  educated  us  both 
mostly  at  home.  Frank  was  a  joyous, 
f^J  ltd,  and  looked  forward  to  enter- 
mg  the  army.  We  were  both  of  us 
tery  fbnd  of  one  another,  and  grew  up 
toother,  and  played  together,  and 
med  together — read  the  same  books, 
wllow«d  the   same  sports  and  pur- 


^ 


suits,  and  assisted  each  other  in 
our  compositions,  for  we  both  of  us 
dabbled  a  little  in  poetry  ;  and  I  have 
a  whole  portfolio  of  our  verses,  which 
I  will  look  out  some  evening.  I  often 
think  what  a  comparison  might  be 
made  between  our  verses,  as  l^tween 
ourselves — his,  gay.  fanciful,  and  fresh, 
and  mine,  dim,  witn  a  sort  of  foresha- 
dowing of  grief  in  them.  And  when  I 
settleoin  my  living,  he  gave  up  his  ideas 
of  going  into  the  army,  and  lived  in  this 
house,  for  our  much-ioved  father  had 
gone  to  sleep  quietly,  as  I  hope  I  shall, 
when  it  pleases  my  Father  in  Heaven 
to  call  me  to  meet  her.  We  lived 
very  happily,  my  brother  and  I,  for 
some  few  years  ;  and  he  loved  a  faiir, 
oung  girl;  she  was  so  then.  She 
ived  at  the  town  of  B— ..  He 
was  so  gay  and  joyous,  but  too  shy 
to  declare  his  passion  for  her.  I 
smiled  at  the  excuses  he  made  for  vi- 
sits to  B ;  his   fishing-rod    was 

broken,  and  it  must  go  into  the  town, 
though  he  had  himself  mended  a  si. 
milar  fracture  in  mine  most  admirably 
the  week  before;  and  he  was  eager 
about  a  new  book,  which,  after  he  had 
obtained  it,  lay  uncut  on  the  shelvea 
for  weeks.  And  one  day  he  came  to 
me,  complaining  of  ill  health,  and  said 
he  should  ride  into  town  to  see  our 
pood  doctor.  I  laughed  then,  for  he 
looked  well,  and  there  was  more  than 
his  usual  colour  in  his  cheeks.  Alas  I 
I  did  not  then  know  it  to  be  but  the 
sign  of  the  disease  within,  and  I 
thought  he  had  determined  to  propose 
to  his  Mary.  And  in  the  evening  he 
returned  pale  and  thoughtful,  and  I 
drew  him  aside  and  asked  him  what 
was  the  matter.  We  went  into  the 
study,  for  he  was  oflen  down  with  me. 
The  little  Parsonage  had  then  a  cheer- 
ful aspect.  How  well  I  remember  his 
words-—"  Everard,  I  am  dying !  slowly, 
very  slowly,  but  surely!  I  am  con- 
sumptive, and  my  only  hope  is  a  visit 
to  Italy."    I  burst  into  tears. 

**  I  am  not  sorry  for  myself,  but  for 
you,  and  because  this  dreadful  disease 
IS,  I  fear,  too  deeply  rooted ;  and  I 
dare  not  whisper  my  love  to  my  Maiy 
to  blight  her  young  days  with  my 
doubtful  fate.»* 

The  noble  fellow -~  and  he  never 
saw  her  again,  until  his  return  home 
during  those  three  weeks  of  agony« 
I  went  into  B  myself,  to  see 

her,  makingr  her  promise  secresy. 
I  told  her  au.    Poor  girl — she  loved 
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him  then  very  mucby  but  she  was  a 
young  and  simple  ffirl  that,  like  the 
slender  reed,  bends  lowest  under  mis- 
fortune,  but  only  to  rise  again  unscath- 
ed. I  told  her,  though  it  was  apainful 
task,  because  I  did  not  choose  that  she 
should  think  him  false  and  fickle  on  ac- 
count of  that  which  really  arose  from 
his  great  love  to  her.  And  he  went  to 
Italy,  and  long  after  I  heard  firom  him 
that  he  was  coming  to  England,  and 
was  better-i-much  letter. 

And  then  came  that  awful  night. 

The  vessel  was  so  tossed  and  shaken 
that  he  relapsed  hopelessly.  And  when 
they  told  him  he  could  not  live,  the 
expectation  of  seeing  his  Mary  died 
within  his  heart,  and  he  murmured—. 
«'  Let  me  see  her  ere  I  die."  And  she 
came,  and  then  he  told  her  how  he  had 
loved  her ;  and  in  a  whisoer,  she  told 
him  that  she,  too,  had  loved — loved 
him ;  and  he  blessed  her,  and  asked  her 
to  lay  a  tress  of  her  hair  upon  his  breast 
in  the  coffin.     And  he  closed  his  eyes 


for  ever,  folded  in  the  arms  of  his  own 
Mary.  She  was  inconsolable  at  the 
time ;  but  afterwards,  when  I  got  the 
better  of  my  fever,  she  recovcKd  her 
spirits.  And  I  remember,  some  yean 
fljier,  she  was  married  to  another.  He 
was  a  good  man,  and  a  kind;  yet 
I  hardly  liked  to  think  of  it,  but  I 
loved  her  for  my  brother's  sake ;  and 
she  and  her  children  used  to  come  here, 
for  numy  years,  to  see  me  at  ,ChrisU 
mas ;  and  they  called  me  their  unde, 
and  I  used  to  dream  that  th^  were 
Frank's — and  I  forgave  her  as  I  knew 
he  had  done  already  in  Heaven.  Now 
the  night  is  closing  in,  and  the  wind 
is  moanine  without,  grieving  for  what 
it  did  on  Una  daj  so  many  years  ago. 
I  almost  fancy  it  has  never  been  so 
fierce  since  ;  but  still  I  cannot  bear  to 
hear  it.  I  will  go  to  my  lonely  pil- 
low— did  I  say  l^hf  f  Oh/  it  is  mot 
so.  And  the  wind  shall  then  sound  in 
my  dreams  like  the  voices  of  long-de- 
parted  friends  whose  faces  I  remember. 


CHAPTBB  m. 


«<O,l>7B0lMl 

Thote  Mrandt  that  Sow 
In  monnon  of  dollght  and  woe* 
Come  not  from  wingi  of  birdi.**— LOHOrXLLOW. 

"Tbey  grew  In  beanty  dde  by  tM^, 
They  filled  one  home  with  glee  i 
Thetr  gr»Tee  are  tercred,  fkt  and  wide, 
By  moont,  and  itream,  and  aea.**— Hma.  Hbmawi. 


I  HAVE  been  down  to  that  little  white 
cottage,  and  wandered  through  the 
rooms,  but  she  is  not  there,  vet  I  had 
hoped  to  see  her  to-day,  for  it  is 
Christmas. day ;  and  last  night  there 
were  voices  carolling  under  my  win- 
dow that  told  me  of  hope  of  new  life, 
and  how,  centuries  ago,  poor  shepherds 
watching  flocks  in  the  fields  saw  the 
bright  angels.  I  almost  hoped  to  see 
my  angel,  for  she  is  one  now.  But 
she  was  not  there.  Yet,  as  I  mounted 
the  stairs,  I  heard  a  sound  that  was 
like  the  cooing  of  a  baby  voice  when 
it  first  tries  to  speak— .when  the  rosy 
little  liplets  pout  with  the  speech  pent- 
up  within  them — and  I  heard  the  sound 
of  wings,  and  I  hurried  up  into  the 
bed-room,  and  a  white  dove  flew  out 
at  a  broken  pane.  It  left  one  white 
fearer  behind  it,  and  I  have  it  here. 
I  have  been  to  that  house  again  this 
afternoon,  but  she  was  not  there. 
I  heard  the  dove  again,  and  I  thought, 
in  a  waking  dream,  that  it  was  the  lit- 
tle low  voice  I  had  heard  —  oh  I  it  is 


an  age  of  ^ef  ago — among  the  little 
white  curtams  of  that  deserted  cradle. 

I  love  that  bird,  for  it  has  taken  up 
its  abode  in  that  cottage.  I  know 
she  would  have  loved  it  too,  and  would 
have  fed  it  through  the  lon^  cold  winter 
with  her  own  hand,  fur  it  could  not 
have  feared  her — my  darling — so  kind 
and  so  gentle,  that  when  she  walked  on 
the  cliff,  the  rabbits  did  not  flit  away 
from  her  until  Luath  came  up,  and 
then,  only,  they  hurried  awajr  to  bury 
their  fears  and  their  large  bnght  eyes, 
in  their  holes.  I  dare  not  go  up  to  that 
room  to  feed  it  lest  it  should  fear  my 
kindness,  and  fly  away  for  ever  ;  but 
to-morrow  I  will  watch  it  until  it  eoes, 
and  then  I  will  go  up  and  throw  down 
food  for  it. 

Hark!  the  bells  are  ringing  for 
Christmas,  as  they  have  rung  ever 
since  the  church  was  built.  Lights 
are  gleaming  in  the  cottages,  meni« 
ment  and  mirth  abound  throughout 
the  village,  and  every  now  and  then 
my  heart  gives  a  louder  throb ;  for  in 
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this  silent  old  chimney-corner  all 
18  still  (the  ringers  are  resting  just 
noir,  and  refreshing  themselves  with 
"  spicy  nut-brown  ale  ") — so  still,  that 
I  can  hear  my  heart  beat  —  so  still, 
tiiat  a  mouse  has  run  out  of  his 
hole  to  make  his  Christmas  -  dinner 
of  crumbs,  though  he  watches  me  care- 
fully all  the  time  with  his  bead-like 
eyes.  When  every  now  and  then  my 
heart  throbs  louder,  I  think  it  does  so 
instmctively  with  pleasure,  whenever 
any  of  nav  little  flock  drink  to  my 
health.  Let  them  be  merry  while 
they  may,  though  many  of  those  lit- 
tle happy  circles  around  the  glowing 
red  turf  has  a  vacant  seat,  that  brings 
a  half-suppressed  sigh  to  the  lips  of 
those  who  observe  it. 

<*  There  is  no  flodc,  however  watched  and 
tended. 
Bat  one  dead  lamb  btherel 
Then  is  no  flreeide^  how8oe*er  defended, 
But  has  one  vacant  chair  T 

True,  too  true ;  but  there  are  few 
where  all  the  chairs  are  vacant,  save 
one— perhaps  few  in  the  world.  Yet 
mine  are  not  vacant :  no,  I  see  little 
merry  figures  of  children  sitting  in 
them  ;  and  I  see,  dimlv,  the  form  of 
Marv.  They  are  not  here;  yet  they 
speak  to  me — not  aloud  in  words  _ 
bat  to  my  heart  in  thoughts.  They 
remind  me  of  a  time,  long  ago,  when 
they  all  sat  so,  and  of  them  who  came 
to  see  me.  Oh  I  yes,  yes ;  ye  need  not 
to  remind  me.  I  was  not  chemul  myself, 
yetwhen  I  saw  those  diildr^n  so  happy, 
there  was  a  something  at  mv  heart  that 
felt  like  what  I  had  called  happiness, 
when  I  was  a  boy ;  though  I  could  not 
be  sure,  it  waa  so  long  since  I  had 
eiperienced  it. 

The^  were  happy,  very  happy,  as 
their  ulvery  laughter  rang  through 
these  ohl  halls  ;  and  I  sat  here  by  the 
fire,  listening  to  their  voices,  and  to 
the  echo  of  voices  lone  silent,  that 
ieemed  to  mingle  with  theirs.  And  I 
remember  little  Frank  running  up  to 
me,  with  his  large,  earnest,  brown  eyes, 
B&ying  that  he  wanted  to  play  at 
)ude-and.seek,  but  was  afraid  that  he 
ought  be  in  a  box  like  the  one  that  our 
ptpa  had  told  us  of,  in  the  song 
tbout  •'  The  Mistletoe  Bough."  They 
gamboUed  about  me  as  the  but- 
terflies sport  around  some  old  willow, 
•nd  1  blessed  them  in  my  heart.  Now, 
^here  are  they  ?  All,  save  one,  have 
P««sed  from   this  earth.    The    cold 


winter  came  and  killed  those  butter- 
flies, but  the  hoary  old  tree  is  stand- 
ing^vet. 

Three  perished  in  the  same  year; 
and  one — the  last,  my  favourite  little 
Charlie*>while  he  was  here  sickened 
of  the  fever.  I  nursed  him  day  and 
night.  They  came  to  me  as  I  sat 
by  him,  in  his  sleep,  and  they  told 
me  he  must  die.  How  could  they 
find  tongues  for  such  cruelty  1— Jie  so 
voung  1  That  I  must  for  ever  afler  miss 
his  clear  blue  eyes  and  his  solden  curls, 
his  merry  ffolden  curls,  that  he  shook 
so  gaily  when  he  laughed.  He  sank 
slowly ;  and  when  they  told  me  he  had 
not  an  hour  to  live,  I  raised  him  from 
the  bed  and  held  him  in  my  arms.  As 
I  saw  the  little  spirit  struggling  against 
the  disease,  the  tears  came  mto  my 
e^es ;  and  oh  I  what  would  I  not  have 
given  to  have  changed  places  with  him. 
To  me  these  sufferings  would  but  have 
been  the  entrance  into  bliss ;  but  he 
had  lost  no  friends,  no  dear  ones — he 
waa  not  leaving  the  few  to  meet  with 
the  many  (as  I  should  have  done). 
The  tears  came  gushing  from  my  eyes, 
and  fell  upon  his  fevered  forehead.  He 
died  there,  in  my  arms,  for  I  saw  his 
eyes  ^ow  dull,  and  I  bent  over  him 
and  imprinted  my  last  kisses  on  his 
lips.  And  while  I  kissed  him,  I  felt 
his  lips  srow  cold. 

How  uttle  did  I  think,  when  those 
children  played  around  me,  that  but  few 
years  would  pass  away  ere  they  would 
be  sleeping  in  the  grave.  Frank, 
the  eldest,  was  sent  to  a  relation  in 
India.  There  was  a  dark  night  and  a 
storm,  and  the  vessel  that  hadlefb  Eng- 
land with  such  glee  and  beauty,  was 
never  heard  of  more.  Harry,  the  se- 
cond boy,  died  of  the  same  fever  as  my 
bright-liaired  Charlie ;  but  Fanny  grew 
up  to  be  a  blessing  to  her  mother,  and 
it  was  but  two  vears  ago  that  she  mar- 
ried one  who  had  loved  her  long  and 
truly.  They  are  happy,  very  happy, 
and  every  ni^ht,  as  I  kneel  down  alone 
by  my  bedside,  I  pray  to  my  Father  in 
Heaven,  so  far  as  it  is  his  good  will,  to 
grant  them  long  life,  and  longer  happi- 
ness than  mine ;  and  I  pray  him  to  for- 
give me  if  I  feel  impatient,for  man  is  but 
frail ;  nor  am  I  strong  enough  in  spirit 
to  look  back  on  the  past  without  a  feel- 
ing of  regret. 

I  remember  the  story  of  Fanny's 
"  wooing,  and  winning,  and  wedding." 
She  was  young,  and  so  was  he,  but 
they  have  worked  their  way  on  in  life 
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together  well.  He  was  a  young  physi- 
cian>  and  had  bat  few  friends  among 
the  rich>  while  among  the  poor  he  was 
very  much  beloved,  for  he  was  at  the 
side  of  all  who  were  sick,  cheering 
them  oflen  with  money,  when  heaven 
knows  he  could  little  spare  it;  and 
ofkener  with  kind  words — for  one  kind 
word  well  spoken  outweighs  the 
heaviest  purse.  I  did  my  best  for 
him ;  my  help  was  but  little,  yet  it 
proved  well  for  him  in  the  end. 

He  had  loved  Fanny  for  a  long, 
long  time.  She  was  some  three  years 
younger  than  he,  but  she  loved  him 
truly.  He  had  attended  an  old 
]ady-*0Qe  of  my  parishioners^whose 
story  was  enveloped  in  mystery,  but 
whom  I  had  known  from  my  boyhood. 

She  heard  from  the  good  people  of 
the  village  about  the  attachment  of  the 
young  doctor  for  Fanny. 

"  They  wondered,"  thev  «ud,  "  that 
a  younff  man  like  Mr.  Cfalron  should 
aspire  &  the  hand  of  Fannv  Forster ; 
and  she  was  but  a  silly  girl  to  listen  to 
him,  when  there  was  Sir  Somebody 
and  the  Honorable  Something  £lso> 
who  positively  worshipped  her/' 

The  old  lady  listened  to  Uiis  without 
any  remark ;  but  af^rher  death,  when 
her  will  was  read,  it  was  found  she  had 
lefl  the  young  doctor  a  comfortable 
little  competency. 

Her's  was  a  strange  story.  She  had 
been  beautiful  and  accomplished,  the 
only  child  of  noble  parents ;  but  they 
were  proud,  and  she  was  proud,  and 
she  loved  a  poor  man ;  she  would  have 
her  way,  and  with  a  father*s  curse  who 
bad  never  blessed  her,  she  fled  forth 
on  the  wide  world.  But  he,  for  whom 
she  had  given  up  all,  forsook  her  in 
her  need.  She  was  too  proud  to  yield, 
and,  with  a  strong  will,  she  had  earned 
her  daily  bread  until  the  old  earl  died  ; 
and  then  —  even  then  ^  she  staved  in 
this  quiet  little  village,  to  atone  for  her 
past  faults  and  pride. 

It  was  with  part  of  her  riches  that 
the  young  man  took  home  his  bride. 
There  were  some  who  wondered  that 
she  did  not  leave  more  to  the  young 
co\v^\t ^-mhut  she  was  tdsest. 

lam  wandering  from  the  remembran- 
ces of  that  Christmas  nisht,  when  those 
children  played  around  me,  when  a 
strance  step  was  on  the  stair,  and  when, 
after  long,  long  years,!  met  my  friend, 
Henry  Vivian.  iBut,  oh  I  how  changed  . 
from  my  old  college  acquaintance.  So 
careworn  and  thin  — that  once  high^ 


noble  forehead,  prematurely  marked 
with  the  furrows  of  the  tides  of  life. 
There  was  a  strange^  stony  glare  in  his 
once  handsome  eyes,  vet  there  was  a 
holiness  about  his  grief  and  despairing 
wretchedness  that  forbad  me  to  ques- 
tion him.  But  the  children's  hearts 
yearned  towards  him—as  they  always 
do,  heaven  bless  them  for  it— towards 
the  unhappy.  They  crept  up  to  him 
— ^they  spoke  to  hira  hafr  shyly— .they 
peerea  up  into  his  face,  and  at  length 
my  little  Charlie  climbed  up  upon  his 
knee,  and  tried  to  smooth  the  wrinkles 
on  his  brow,  A  tear  glistened  in  Yi- 
vian's  eves,  as  he  bent  down  and  kissed 
the  child*  They  soon  became  good 
friends,  and  the  little  ones  asked  nim 
to  sing  to  them.  He  hesitated  for  some 
time,  but  at  length  broke  into  a  wild, 
unnatural  oielod^.  It  waa  like  the 
music  the  winds  play  upon  hmr  harp  in 
that  little  cottaae;  yet  it  had  a  hanher 
tone,  and  sonnded  more  like  the  night 
breezes  that  moan  throng  the  ruins 
of  the  old  castle  on  the  hill.  The 
words  I  shall  never  foi^et— 

**  Grlve  me— give  me  niby  whie 
From  the  oldest  of  the  kega  I 
What  care  can  it  be  of  mine^ 
If 'tis  biUer  at  thedregsV 
BhaU  I  hedUte  and  think. 
Wasting  many  a  festive  boor? 
Shall  I  pause  before  I  dHnk, 
Until  all  the  wine  be  sour  ? 

**  Roses  for  my  brow  entwine; 
Give  me  Pleasure's  blooming  wreath  I 
What  care  can  it  be  of  mine, 
If  the  thorns  be  hid  beneath  ? 
Shall  I  wait,  before  my  head 
That  sweet-scented  crown  adorns ; 
Till  the  blosMms  all  are  dead. 
Nought  remainhig  save  the  thorns? 

'*  Sing  me  some  wild  song  ef  thfaie— 
•Shig  it  to  thy  harp  of  ^d  1 
What  oare  can  It  be  of  mine 
If  or  harp  or  voiee  grcw  old  ? 
Shall  I  wait  still  lingering, 
Till  the  voice  has  sung  its  last ; 
And  the  harp  has  but  one  string 
toned  to  echoes  of  the  past  T* 

And  when  he  finished,  the  chiMreii 
gazed  wonderingly  at  him. 

"He  saw,"  he  said,  ♦'they  could 
not  'inderstand  it,  and  he  orayed 
they  never  might  —  it  was  hanlly 
meant  for  children —  it  was  a  song  it 
cost  him  much  to  learn ;  but  he  knew 
no  other." 

He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  for 
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some  minutes,  and  the  dancing  flames 
of  the  3ro]e-log  shone  on  the  track  of 
a  tear  down  his  cheek,  when  he  raised 
it  again,  and  said,    '*  He  would  tell 


them  a  8tory..it  was  from  a  book  of 
German  legends,  and  be  thought  they 
would  like  it  better  than  the  song." 
The  tale  ran  as  follows  :— 


TBS  XOTH  AMD  THB  CAMDLB* 


There  he  stood  though  all  the  guests 
had  departed. 

The  candle  burned  brightly,  and 
the  plates  and  dishes,  and  sOver  onuu 
ments  on  the  table,  smiled  to  see  him 
there.  And  the  trifle  said  to  the  tipsy 
cake— 

"  What  can  he  be  idling  away  his 
time  in  that  way  for?*' 

The  tipsy  cake  sdd — 

**  IT)  sure  I  dunno — brabs  esdrunk.** 

And  the  champa^e  bottles  held 
themselves  very  upnght,  and  the  de- 
canters said  nejer  a  word,  fbr  they  had 
stoppers  in  their  mouths.  But  the  ices 
saidl. 

''It's  Tery  cool  of  him  to  stand  like 
that  when  we  are  all  waiting  for  him 
to  go."  For  they  intended  to  haye 
a  loxrit  when  everybody  had  left. 

But  the  young  man  did  not  hear 
them.  He  was  thmking  of  the  cruelty  of 
her  he  loved.  Long  had  he  worshipped 
her  at  a  distance,  lor  she  was  rich  and 
Doble,  while  he  was  but  a  poor  poet 
who  wrote  in  her  praise :  and  some- 
times she  had  deigned  to  smile  kindly 
and  speak  sweetly  to  him.  That  night 
he  had  met  her  —  he  had  told  her  his 
love,  and  had  met  with   scorn  and 


slishting. 
There  ] 


here  he  stood,  watching  the  door 
through  which  she  had  gone.  He 
heard  not  the  voices  of  the  last  depart- 
ingguests. 

Kesently  he  turned  his  eyes  to  the 
tall  candle  that  stood  proudly  in  the 
centre  of  the  table.  Oh  I  that  candle 
was  proud ;  it  had  a  gold  fringe*  and 
it  stood  in  a  silver  candlestick,  and  it 
nid,  <«/am  not  tallow,  not  grease, 
not  a  part  of  over-fed  animals.  No ; 
not  even  a  composition-candle — not  of 
a  mixed,  degenerate  race.  /  am  a 
HowerP 

It  forgot  that  since  it  had  formed 
part  of  a  flower  the  bees  had  changed 
Its  nature,  and  men  had  altered  its  ap- 
pearance.  So  it  stood  up  and  thought 
>t  was  a  rose ;  and  the  prouder  it  grew 
the  faster  it  burnt. 

But  while  the  poet  was  watching  if, 
A  httle  nhun  brown  moth  came  flying 
out  of  tJie  conservatory  which  of 


into  the  room,  and  drded  about  the 
table. 

It  stopped  to  admire  a  silver  scHoon, 
but  the  candle  was  jealous — ''  What ! 
shall  that  insignificant  little  brown 
thing  admire  tnat  spoon  more  than 
me?" 

So  it  burnt  brighter. 
^  The  little  moth  flew  towards  it ;  it 
circled  it  about,  and  &nned  the  flame 
with  its  wings. 

The  candle  said  never  a  word,  but 
it  burnt  brighter  still.  And  the  litUe 
moth  flew  into  the  flame. 

"  I  never  gave  you  any  encourage- 
ment," said  the  candle,  as  the  little 
moth  fell  scorched  and  dymg  on  the 
table. 

''  Such  is  my  fate,"  murmured  the 
young  roan,  as  he  rushed  from  the 
room.  But  the  plates,  and  forks,  and 
glasses  did  not  laugh  now.  There  was 
no  festivity  in  the  supper-room  among 
them  that  night. 

And  the  candle  burnt  down  into  its 
socket 

The  next  Christmas  I  got  the  book 
he  mentioned  as  a  present  for  Fanny» 
but  the  story  was  not  there ;  and  when, 
some  time  futerwards,  I  heard  this  hif« 
tory,  I  almost  fancied  the  tale  was  his 
own.  He  had  risen  in  £ame  as  a  poet-« 
he  had  gained  patronage  —  he  had . 
^one  to  nch  men  s  houses,  and  sat  at 
nch  men's  tables.  There  he  saw  a 
woman,  lovely  as  the  famed  sculptures 
of  the  ancients,  but  like  them,  alas ! 
cold  and  heartless.  He  wrote  in  her 
praise,  and  her  beauty  became  the 
theme  of  general  admiration.  He  met 
her  one  night  at  a  ball  at  Lord  E— . — 's. 
The  next  morning  he  was  missing  at 
his  college,  and  was  never  heara  of 
again.  I  did  not  know  this,  however, 
on  that  Christmas  evening  when  he 
told  thb  tale.  And  when  it  was 
done  he  rose  hastily  and  departed,  in 
spite  of  all  my  entreaties  that  he 
would  stay. 

From  that  time  I  have  never  heard 
fVom  him ;  but  I  have  read  of  a  battle 
in  India,  where  column  after  column 
reeled  back  from  a  breach  that  vomited 
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forth  death'  on  thousands,  until  an  en- 
sign, at  the  head  of  his  company, 
rubhed  up  through  the  rain  of  bullets, 
and  planted  the  British  flag  on  the 
ramparts.  His  example  encouraged 
the  troops,  and  the  town  was  taken. 
The  gallant  ^oung  soldier  was  found 
dead,  but  still  standing,  clinging  to 
the  staff  of  the  flag  he  oad  pliuit^  so 


bravely.  His  body  had  formed  a  tar. 
get  for  the  enemy's  marksmen.  AVhen 
Uiey  tried  to  remove  him  they  found 
the  staff  could  not  be  released  from  hit 
death.grasp  without  force.  So  they 
buried  him  with  ''  the  banner  he  had 
borne  so  welL*'  And  without  the  walls 
of  that  city  a  tall  tamarind  sheds  its 
fruit  over  the  grave  of  Ensign  Vemoo. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

••  I  had  a  dore,  and  th*  fWMt  doT«  ditd. 

•  •  •  •  .  . 

SveH  liUle  red-fbtt,  why  ihonld  70Q  dto  Y 
Why  would  yon  \wrt  mt,  twMt  bird,  why  r*<*KBATt< 

*«Son«d  and  dnU  tboo  art  1 
Yellow  are  thy  time-worn  pefif 
Ai  the  raaiet.  rain-molested 
XieaTet  of  Antnmn. 


Becaning  by  their  voloee 

Toath  and  tcarel.**— Loxofbllow. 


This  morning  it  was  bitter  cold,  and 
the  snow  that  had  fallen  in  the  night 
lay  frozen  so  that  it  crisped  and  crack- 
led  beneath  my  feet ;  aud  the  trees  had 
clothed  themselves  in  white,  as  the 
primitive  Christians  were  wont  to  do 
at  this  sacred  season.  But  a  feeling  of 
sadness  was  at  my  heart — the  echo 
of  an  unknown  fear  was  ringing  in  my 
ears.  I  went  along  the  well-known 
path  that  leads  to  that  deserted  home. 
The  morning  sun  had  just  begun  to 
melt  the  snow  on  the  tops  of  the  trees ; 
and  as  I  entered  the  gate,  the  fir  upon 
the  lawn  wept  over  mc,  as  a  great 
thrush  sprang  ont  of  it,  and  darted 
far  away  over  the  white  meadows. 

**  0*er  all  there  hnng  the  ihadow  of  a  ftar.** 

There  was  a  prophetic  sadness  in  the 
tear-like  drops  tnat  hung  upon  the 
green  porch.  But  within  that  porch, 
on  the  threshold  of  the  house  that  had 
sheltered  it,  it  lay — the  reality  of  the 
foreshadowed  grief— the  dove,  cold, 
stiff,  and  dead ;  and  the  frozen  dews 
of  ni^ht  had  enclosed  the  frail  little 
form  in  a  crystal  casket.  I  raised  it 
from  the  chill  ground  and  folded  it  to  my 
heart ;  but  there  has  not  been  warmth 
enough  there  to  restore  it  to  life,  for  a 
lonz,  long  time. 

i  du^  a  grave  for  it  at  the  foot  of 
the  white  jasmine,  and  it  shall  shed 
its  perfume  round  it  in  the  summer, 
and  shake  down  its  sere  leaves 
over  it  in  the  autumn  —  and  the 
winter  shall  drop  tears  of  rain  —  and 
ni«:ht-dew8  shall  mourn  for  it — and  in 
my  heart  it  shall  be  enshrined  with  the 


memory  of  my  darling— until  thatheait 
is  at  rest,  and  for  ever. 

The  breeze  is  quiet  out  of  doors,  and 
the  moaning  of  the  old  owl  in  the  ivy- 
grown  belfry  only  makes  the  silence  seem 
more  deep ;  and  the  bats  go  flitting  bv 
the  windows  in  the  dim  light,  like  halu 
forgotten  memories  of  days  long  past 
I  have  brouffht  out  the  old  portfolio 
with  its  discoloured  papers  and  faded 
writing  —  here  a  pen-and-ink  sketch, 
and  there  a  defaced  pencil  drawing; 
and  here  are  some  lines  to  Frank's 
Mary.  I  recollect  them  well.  It  was 
her  birth-dajT,  and  he  was  going  to 
give  her  a  little  bnnch  of  forget-me* 
nots ;  he  had  written  the  verses  and 
read  them  to  me.  I  tried  to  persuade 
him  to  give  them  with  the  flowers ;  so 
he  wrote  them  out  on  a  delicate  Ltde 
sheet  of  note-paper  that  my  darling 
gave  him ;  but  he  would  not  let  her 
copy  them  for  him  thoimh  bis  hand 
shook  like  an  aspen  leaf.  Foor  Frank  I 
he  rode  into  town,  but  when  he  ^ 
to  Mary's  home  his  heart  failed  him* 
I  heard  the  whole  story  afterwards. 

He  rode  up  to  the  gate  and  found 
Maiy  standing  there— not  expecting 
or  looking  ont  for  him,  and  she  gave  a 
pretty  litUe  start  when  she  did  see  him'; 
he  presented  the  flowers,  and  let  the 
verses  fall  at  her  feet  as  if  by  accident 
— and  she,  ''  half-sly,  half-shy,"  picked 
up  the  litUe  note,  asked  him  demurehr 
if  he  had  dropped  it,  and  he  blushe<C 
trambled,  and  said,  *'  yes."  She  gave 
them  to  him,  aud  so  ended  poor  Frank's 
love  mission. 

They  may  not  sound  well  to  the  ears 
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of  others,  but  thej  vrere  only  meant 
for  Maiy-. 


**  Sweet  ifl  the  litUe  flow'ret  blue, 
Of  loven*  hopes  the  sign, 
Beneath  tlie  g^rass,  and  peeping  through 
In  love  and  hope  to  the  evening  dew- 
So  beamed  thine  eiyes  so  ttiEL^  so  true, 
So  trustingly  on  mine. 

n. 

"  Sweetly  they  shone^oh  I  may  they  ahine 
Kany  and  happy  yean ; 
These  lipSi  tliat  praise  no  fonn  bat  thine^ 
With  earnest  love  their  prayers  oombinO) 
That  she,  whose  life  is  half  of  mine, 
Shed  none  but  happy  tears.** 

True  words  though  simple,  fat  his 
love  was  true. 

Thu  paper  raises  memories  around 
me— the  sound  of  bells  and  music— > 
the  whbrl  of  the  dance  —  and  meny 
ftoes  —  and  soft,  soft  touches.  Oh  I 
no ;  fiide  not  vet  sweet  visions  of  the 
past.  It  was  long  ago — when  the  old 
church  clock  seemed  to  have  stopped 
for  ever,  dreading  to  strike  the  nour 
of  twelve,  that  was  to  add  another  year 
to  the  world.  It  was  the  approaching 
birth-day  of  one  year,  while  we  yet 
hung  over  the  death-bed  of  the  last. 
And  in  those  few  minutes,  which  our 
expectation  lengthened  into  hours,  I 
wrote  these  lines— 


•*  Ring— jre  happy  bells, 
Bing  your  last  farewells 
To  the  dying  year. 
He  hath  brought  us  grief: 
Te  bring  us  relief, 
For  his  end  is  near. 

"Tet  ring  sadly,  too. 
For  some  tears  are  due 
To  the  dying  year. 
Though  mixed  with  annoy. 
He  hath  bron^t  us  jpy, 
And  his  end  is  near. 

,**  MiDgled  tears  and  sighs.— 
Bleseed  memories 
Of  the  dying  year ! 
Who  can  uS  if  this 
Kext  bring  pain  or  bliss  ? 
Oh,  the  end  is  near  I 

**  Thus  for  the  last  time 
In  this  simple  rfajrme 
Dying—dying  year, 
laddieesthee.    Bellsl 
Bing  your  last  ikrewells, 
Bing  them  load  and  clear ! 


"  Hark !  *tis  their  first  iinell : 
Hush  I  *tis  their  farewell 
To  the  dying  year. 
Doe  from  earth  hath  gone— 
This  another  one. 
And  ike  end  it  here/* 

«  Who  can  tell  if  this  next  bring 
pain  or  bliss?*'  Oh  wo&— it  brought 
to  me  unutterable  woe  1  It  was  th^ 
year.  The  very  thought  brings  that 
sharp,  cold  pang  to  my  heart,  and  the 
roar  of  the  sea  in  mv  ears ;  and  to-night 
is  the  last  niehtof  tnis  vear,  and  to-mor- 
row will  be  uie  first  of  another.  Here 
is  poor  Frank's  last  poem— unfinished. 
I  remember  that  I  found  this  among 
his  papers  afler  his  death.  It  was 
written  in  Italy— in  Venice. 

Here  it  is,  with  its  alterations  and 
corrections,  and  in  the  margin  a  little 
sketch  of  a  beautiful  face,  evidently 
drawn  when  he  was  thinking.  It  is  a 
very  personification  of  Biana^  and  yet 
there  is  a  likeness  to  Mary  in  it,  too. 
At  the  bottom  there  is  a  little  gon- 
dola — and  here  is  one  of  the  *'  watery 
pathways."  Ah,  I  have  often  won. 
dered  over  that  unfinished  poem,  like 
a  gleam  of  light  that,  as  we  whirl 
along  some  dark  road,  'gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  landscape,  and  leaves  us 
to  fill  up  the  blank  from  imagination. 
I  remember  such  a  ^leam.  It  was  as  I 
returned  from  seemg  Frank  off  to 
Italy.  I  was  travelling  along  swiftly, 
when  we  passed  a  forge,  and  the  glow- 
ing fire  inside  lit  up  aU  within  its  reach, 
and  showed  a  little  mill-stream  that 
turned  a  large  slow-moving  wheel, 
poised  between  two  ivy-grown  piers ; 
and  the  background  was  a  thick  fir 
plantation  growing  up  a  rocky  slop^ 
out  beyond  that  I  could  see  nothing. 
On  the  one  side  towered  up  the  lofty 
firs,  and  on  the  other  the  outlines  of 
cottages  and  trees,  showing  faintly 
against  the  dark  sky.  I  went  home 
and  forgot  it  for  years,  until  I  saw  a 
little  sketdi  of  a  water-mill  that  Frank 
had  drawn  in  Mary's  album ;  and  that 
little  glimpse  of  bright  light  came  back 
to  me.  I  went  to  that  place,  and  saw 
the  mill-wheel  and  the  forge,  the  pretty 
little  village,  and  the  old  grey  church. 
There  was  a  patriarchal  elm  on  the 
green  before  tne  yew-shaded  manor- 
house,  and  there  was  a  school,  whence 
I  heard  the  busy  hum  of  voices  wafted 
from  the  open  windows  to  the  shop, 
overgrown  with  white  roses  —  and  the 
brook  that  turned  the  mill  wandered, 
murmuring,  through  the  village.  Thus 
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I  returned  and  saw  that  place,  but  the 
tale  must  rest  unfinished  for  ever  and 
ever. 

There  were  two  sisters  in  the  ancient  town 
That  reigns  upon  a  hundred  sea-girt  isles ; 
The  one,  with  loclu  of  sonny  auburn-brown 
And  lips  for  ever  budding  into  smiles, 
And  ro^  cheeks,  and  slcin  as  ivory  white. 
She  was  perfection — save  that  she  was  blind. 
In  her  blue  eye  there  dwelt  no  sunny  light, 
But  a  vague  look,  all  cold  and  undefined. 
Her  sister  was  her  senior — taller  she 
And  darker — colder,  but  no  less  admired ; 
For  she  had  eyes,  though  proud,  yet  fUr  to  see 
As  ever  eves  that  hopeless  love  inspired. 
The  people^  when  they  named  them,  need  to 

say 
«*  The  mUd  Blanca*'_"  Isabel  the  Frond  f 
And  they  were  counted  fairest  (by  the  gay 
Noblea  of  Vonice)  of  the  floating  crowd 
Of  gondola*bome  beauties,  that  all  day 
Plowed  down  the  watery  pathways  with  the 

tide 
In  that  old  city  of  extended  sway, 
**  Queen  of  the  Isles**  and  the  old  Ocean's 

bride.*' 

For  long  afler  I  read  this  I  sat  mus. 
in^  and  guessing  how  the  tale  would 
finish— how  to  ml  up  the  landscape,  of 
which  life  lighted  up  a  portion,  while 
death  darkened  the  remainder. 

Would  those  two  sisters  have  loved 
the  same  young  noble  ?  and  would  the 
proud  Isabel  have  spoken  false  words 
to  her  sister,  and  would  she  have  be* 
liered  them,  and  left  him  to  wed  Isa- 
bel, or  would  she  have  still  loved  on : 
and  would  it  have  ended  like  the  ballad 
that  our  dear  mother  used  to  sing  over 
our  little  bed— the  song,  with  its  sad, 
strange  burden  of  <' Binnorie,  oh  1 
Binnoriel*'    Or  would  some  villain  of 


the  ''gaj  nobles  of  Venice'*  have  tried 
to  deceive  the  trusting  Bianca ;  and 
would  Isabel's  sisterly  love  have  burst 
forth  in  one  angry  blow,  that  laid  the 
deceiver  at  her  feet;  or  would  the 
Prince  of  some  rich  land  have  wooed 
Isabel,  and  would  she,  in  her  love  for 
her  poor,  helpless  sister,  have  refhsed 
him ;  and  then  would  he  have  pro- 
mised to  take  Bianca,  too,  to  dwell 
with  her  sister — and  then  would  he 
have  fallen  in  love  with  Bianca,  and 
would  they  have  fled  from  Isabel—and 
would  she  have  pursued  them — and 
then  the  gleam  of  a  dagger — a  stab— 
and  a  sister's  blood  on  the  blade ;  hot 
Bianca  micht  have  refused  to  leave  Ve- 
nice, or,  if  she  had,  she  might  not  hare 
listened  to  the  wicked  Prince — and  yet 
lie  might  not  have  beena  wioked  Prince 
—and  there  might  have  been  no  Pnnoe 
at  all.  It  is  in  vain  to  think  of  it,  for 
one  supposition  brings  anotherj  and 
we  wander  away  from  the  beginning  t 
and  the  fruitful  brain  that  could  have 
imagined  and  executed  it*  has  long 
since  turned  to  dust  within  ita  mou^ 
derin^  casket. 

It  IS  long  since  I  have  written  any 
poetry,  but  the  sight  of  these  old 
papers  has  awakened  m  v  old  failing  2 
and  I  will  try— — ^  Alaal  the  lairt 
time  I  wrote;,  she  was  sitting  by  me, 
and  our  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 
It  was  the  epitaph  of  our^  dear  litUe 
one,  who  was,  indeed,  '*  a  link  to  draw 
us  to  Heaven."  She  has  already  sone 
thither,  and  I,  too,  shall  soon  foUow 
her.  And  then  we  shall  meet  to  part 
no  more. 


COHCLUBION. 

'*  Then  it  BO  dattht-^what  feamt  to  la  traadttoa  t 
Thia  lifiB  of  mortal  breath 
It  bat  a  inbarb  of  ttia  liils  elTtUn, 
WhaM  portal  wa  aall  daath.**— i:«oh«vbxxow. 


<«To  part  no  more*'— thej  hate  met 
now  to  part  no  more. 

Yesterday  morning  my  dear,  kind 
uncle  (we  always^used  to  call  him  so 
—that  is,  my  brothers;  but  he  has 
been  a  fhther  to  my  husband  and  me), 
was  found  seated  in  hb  arm-chair,  ap- 

Earently  asleep  At  his  feet  lav  Luatb, 
is  head  resting  in  my  uncle's  left  hand 
—the  poor  dog,  though  blind,  seemed 
to  know  that  he  was  dead. 

They  say  it  is  terrible  to  look  on 
death,  but  not  upon  such  death  as 
this ;  and  I  tried  to  check  the  fbollsh, 
selfish  tears,  that  gathered  in  my  eyes. 


when  I  remembered  thai  death  was  to 
him  a  happiness  beyond  what  wcmls 
can  tell.  He  was  smiling  ealmly,  as  I 
have  often  seen  him  whue  he  slept  in 
the  very  same  chair;  and.  when  he 
awoke,  he  used  to  say  that  his  life  was 
happiest  in  his  dreams.  But  he  is  not 
dreaming  now. 

A  few  verses  were  on  the  table  before 
him.  He  had  just  written  his  name  at 
the  bottom  of  the  papery  and  before 
the  date,  when  he  fell  asleep  —  fell 
asleep  ?  no ;  when  he  awoke  m>m  the 
dreams  of  Earth  to  share  the  reality  of 
Heaven  with  her  he  loved  so  well. 
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MOm  UPON  NKVr  BOOKS. 

If  we  are  to  ke«p  paoe  inth  the  works  that  crowd  upon  us  from  the  press^  we 
moet  be  oontentea  now  and  tiien  to  deal  with  them  en  masse.  Now-a-days^  the 
world  works  much  more  by  wholesale  than  In  those  of  our  fathers.  Evei^thing 
**  eomss  out "  faster  now.  "Even  new  planets  make  their  appearance — two,  three 
in  a  year,  instead  of  once  in  an  age.  And  as  for  books  1  heayen  help  us  t  who 
can  decUure  their  generatioui  or  teU  their  number?  Happy  they  who  read  and 
refiewed  when  a  "  Wavcrley  "  novel  was  sufficient  for  a  whole  season.  Here  is 
oar  table  (like  oursdves)  groaning  under  the  weight  of  books,  of  all  sizes,  qua. 
lities,  and  stibjecta.  Let  ua  tftkQ  a  few  of  them,  the  first  that  come  to  our  hands. 


BACPBL  ORAT.* 

TvEMM  it  no  alleflory  in  Miss  Kava- 
nagh's  heck ;  it  is  not  a  poem )  but 
we  cannot  help  fteline  that,  had  it 
been  written  two  or  three  centnries 
ago,  *'  Badiel  Gray"  would  have  been 
an  anegorical  poem  in  twelve  books» 
boilt  up  of  heavy  Spenserian  stanzas. 
Bat  here  it  is  before  us,  a  story  in  sweet 
andnnmle  proses  so  true  to  reality,  that 
we  half  start  back  from  it  as  feom  a 
pietere  presented  too  closely  to  our 
gaae.  Had  it  been  pubHshea  amongst 
the  •<  Fairy  Queens  '*  and  <<  Purple 
Idands"  of  other  days,  it  would  pro- 
bably have  borne  some  such  title  as 
"The  Three  Pilgrims;"  for  in  good 
truth  it  relates  ue  history  of  three 
pilgrims,  although  none  of  the  charac- 
ter! pass  from  beneath  the  shadow  of  a 
few  quiet  London  streets,  and  they  hear 
no  ocean  murmur  save  that  of  tlie  tide 
ofbusy  life  around  them.  Rachel  Gray, 
sad  her  father,  and  an  humble  acquaint- 
SDce,  a  Mr.  Jones — a  shy  and  sallow 
yooQg  dress-maker,  a  sullen  old  man, 
and  a  poor,  weak,  restless,  hanger-on 
of  the  Great  World,  which  is  perpe* 
toall^  casting  him  off— are  the  three 
uignms  whose  pil|2;rimage  our  au- 
uoress  conducts  amidst  such  varied 
light  and  shade  of  incident»  that  the 
iwder  may  fiiurly  be  ezoused  for  for-* 

Cing  all  the  grand  purposes  of  the 
k  in  the  pleasure  of  its  perusal  As 
io  frequently  happens  in  works  of  fic- 
tiOD,  the  ^aracier  which  is  the  author's 
frvoorite,  and  on  whom  she  has  be- 
^ed  the  most  pain^  and  even  affec- 
tioD,  is  not  the  one  which  excites  most 
tttnestly  the  reader's  interest;   we 


frequently  lose  all  consciousness  of 
Rachel  Gray  as  we  stand  beside  her  on 
the  pavement  of  the  humid,  stiflmg 
streets,  and  gaze  upon  that  strange 
and  lonely  man,  her  father.  "  I  want 
to  be  alone,"  he  cries,  and  he  is  alone, 
without  hope,  without  passion,  even 
without  despair ;  he  has  too  much  cold 
hatred  for  the  world  to  take  to  drink- 
ing,  or  to  fall  into  any  positive  vice ; 
he  shrinks  from  the  grasp  of  the  boon- 
companion's  hand;  when  his  daugh- 
ter's love  kneels  at  his  feet  in  an  agon- 
ised prayer  for  some  answering  affec- 
tion, ne  exhibits  no  surprise,  in^d  we 
believe  that  he  has  a  thorough  intellec- 
tual conception  of  evei^  movement  of 
her  heart,  but  he  continues  his  work, 
and  forgets  her  as  soon  as  she  is  out  of 
sight.  There  are  few  readers  who  will 
be  able  to  forget,  hastily,  the  oharac 
ter  of  Rachel  Gray's  father.  Poor 
Rachel  I  We  tremble  for  you  as  yx)u 
pass  within  the  bright  light  of  the  gin. 
palace  and  the  chemist's  shop,  for 
there  are  all  too  many  sorrows,  and  hu- 
miliations, and  bitter  cares,  yet  to  fall 
upon  your  broken  and  bleeding  heart ; 
and  such  as  you,  so  pure  and  meek  in 
spirit,  and  so  longsunering,  were  mice 
many  of  those  gin-defbrmed  fiends 
lingering  at  the  comer  of  the  street- 
many  of  those  mean  and  spectral  forms 
wbo>,  in  far  greater  numbers  than  the 
world  supposes,  day  by  daj,  quench 
their  souls  with  the  bitter  opiate.  Al- 
though so  different  in  many  respects, 
there  is  a  strong  family  likeness  be- 
tween the  father  and  daughter— 4he 
very  points  of  dissimilarity  between 
them  arise  frx>m  the  same  source.  If  the 
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father's  heart  rejects  all  afiection,  whilst 
the  daughter's  cries  for  it  aload>  even 
up  to  heaven,  the  active  principle  ia 
each  character  is  a  fine  di^tisfaotion 
with  the  hase,  the  vile»  and  the  mean, 
with  which  they  are  sorroonded.  Yet 
this  father  and  this  daughter  are  fiur 
above  any  of  the  world's  weaknesses— 
tiiey  siffh  for  no  better  houses  or  rai- 
menty  tney  demand  none  of  the  luxuries 
of  dvilisation  ;  but  the  life  of  each  is 
a  solemn  protest  against  the  circum- 
stances of  life  which  left  in  each  grand 
faculties  of  heart  and  soul  unnurtured* 
undeveloped.  They  cannot  endure 
their  cold,  hard  bondage*  and  each 
makes  a  desperate  efibrt  for  freedom. 
The  man  deserts  his  child  and  her  no- 
table scolding  stepmother,  and  fails  to 
find,  amidst  distant  scenes,  the  free- 
dom and  poetry  of  life  which  gradu- 
ally come  to  Bachel,  whilst  in  the  very 
shadow  of  all  that  may  crush  an  ener- 
getic heart  or  cloud  a  dear  spirit. 

No  idea  of  the  patent  sweetness 
with  which  our  authoress  has  worked 
out  the  character  of  her  heroine,  can 
be  ^iven  by  mere  extracts,  but  the  fol- 
lowing passages  will  serve  to  give  a  ge- 
neral view  of  Eachel  Gray's  outward 
life.  After  a  long  separation,  she  deter- 
mines to  have  an  mterview  with  her 
father  :— 

**  She  stops  at  the  second-hand  ironmon- 
ger'a,  and  looks  at  the  portraits  and  the 
books,  and  feeb  fidnt  and  hopetess,  and  al- 
most wishes  that  her  fkther  may  not  be 
within.  Thomas  Gray  was  at  his  work,  and 
there  was  a  book  by  Mm,  at  which  he  glanced 
now  and  then — ^Tom  Paine*8  *  Bights  of  Man,* 
There  was  an  empty  pewter  pot,  too,  and  a 
daily  public- house  paper,  from  which  we  do 
not  mean  to  have  it  inferred  that  Thomas 
Gray  was  given  to  intoxication.  He  was 
essentially  a  sober,  steady  man,  vehement 
in  nothing,  not  even  politics,  though  he  was 
a  thoTOogh  repnblicuL  Thomas  Gray  was 
planing  stordily,  enjoying  the  sunshine 
which  fell  full  on  his  meagre  figure;  it 
was  hot ;  bat  as  he  grew  old  he  grew  chilly, 
when  suddenly  a  dark  shadow  came  between 
him  and  the  light  He  looked  up,  and  saw 
a  vision  standing  in  the  threshold  of  his 
shop.  She  was  young,  and  simply  clad, 
tall  and  slender,  but  handsome,  and  very 
timid-looking. 

"'Walk  in,  ma'am,'  he  said,  civilly 
enough* 

**  The  stranger  entered.  He  looked  at  her 
and  she  loolted  at  him. 

*'  *  Want  anything?  he  asked  at  length. 

"  She  took  courage  and  spoke — 

^*  *  My  name  is  Bachel,'  she  said. 


"  He  said  nothing. 

"  *  Rachel  Gray,'  the  resumed. 

**  He  looked  at  her  steadily,  but  wis  ttill 
silent 

"  *  I  am  your  daughter,'  she  contnuiBd, 
in  filtering  accents. 

**  *  Well,  I  never  sdd  yon  was  not»*  he 
said,  rather  drily.  'Gome,  jrou  need  not 
shake  so.  There's  a  chair  there;  take  it  and 
sit  down.' 

"Bachel  obeyed;  but  she  was  so  agitated 
that  she  could  not  utter  one  word.  Her 
father  looked  at  her  for  awhile,  and  then  re- 
sumed his  work.  Radiel  did  not  speak; 
she  literally  could  not — ^words  would  have 
dioked  her 

"And,  in  the  meanwhile  (the  visU  had 
been  a  fiiilure),  the  little  world  around  her, 
unconsdoos  of  her  sufferings  and  her  triafa^ 
went  on  its  ways.  lirs.  Gn^  grumbled, 
Jane  was  grim,  lizzy  was  peevish,  and  Mn. 
Brown  occasionally  dropped  in '  to  keep  then 
going,'  as  she  said  hersell  Hard,  indeed, 
were  the  days  that  followed  for  Bachel  Gray. 
The  old  quarrel  was  begun  anew.  Why  was 
she  not  like  everyone  ?  Above  all,  why  £d 
she  mope,  and  want  to  be  in  the  little  back 
room.  It  was  strange ;  and  Mrs.  Gray  wras 
not  sure  that  it  was  not  wicked.  If  eoi,  H 
was  a  wickedness  of  which  she  efGectively  de- 
prived Bachel,  by  keeping  the  back  roam 
locked,  and  the  key  in  her  pocket  Bnt^ 
hard  as  this  was,  it  was  not  all.  Anumgst 
Bachel's  few  treasures  were  little  paraphleCa^ 
tracts,  old  sermons,  scraps  of  all  sorts^  a 
little  hoard  collected  for  years,  but  to  the 
owner  priceless.  She  did  not  read  than 
daily;  she  had  not  time.  But  when  she 
was  alone  she  took  them  out,  now  and  then, 
to  look  at  and  thhik  over.  On  the  day  that 
followed  the  affair  of  Madame  Boee,  Htsl 
Grey  discovered  BacheTs  hoard.  *  More  of 
Bachel's  rubbish,'  she  thought,  and  she  took 
the  papers  to  the  kitchen  and  lit  theflie  with 
them  forthwith. 

"  *  Oh,  mother,  what  have  you  done  V 
cried  Bachel,  when  she  discovered  her  loss. 

"'Well,  what  about  U?'  tartly  asked 
Airs.  Gray. 

"A  few  silent,  unheeded  tears  Rachel 
shed,  but  no  more  was  said.  Bat  her  veiy 
heart  ached ;  and,  perhaps,  because  it  did 
ache,  her  longing  to  go  and  see  her  fkther 
returned  all  the  stronger.  The  whole  dsy 
the  thought  kept  her  in  a  dream. 

"  *  I  never  saw  you  so  mopish,'  aagri]|y 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Gray ;  *  never  V 

"  Bach  el  looked  up  in  her  mother's  fkoa^ 
and  smile  iso  pleasantly,  that  Mrs.  Gray 
was  a  littlf  K>ftened.  She  herself  knew  not 
why,  but  t      smile  was  so  very  sweet" 

But  it  /nust  not  be  supposed  that 
this  last  and  best  of  Miss  Kavanadi's 
works  is  a  sorrowful  story.  Its  lire  is 
too  vi'  id  for  any  morbid  feeling ;  and 
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if  its  characten  are  so  real  that  yon 
sometimes  fimcy  you  can  see  the  very 
gleam  of  their  tears>  they  are  also  so 
real,  that  their  hopes  become  your  own. 
And|  although  it  is  a  great  thing  to 
say^  we  can  remember  no  parallel  to 
"Sachel  Gray,"  in  respect  to  purity 
of  colouring  and  artlessness  of  style, 
siTe  in  the  ••  Vicar  of  Wakefield." 


ULLIKSLEAF. 

This  novel  is  as  a  fair  landscape ;  we 
would  fain  behold  its  beauties  in  the 
society  of  a  friend,  for  its  refined 
mces  are  so  delicate,  that  they  almost 
oemand,  for  their  full  appreciation, 
some  more  manifest  expression  than 
tbeir  own.  It  is  full  of  a  twilight  si. 
knee ;  only  one  of  the  characters  speaks 
^ud,  and  she  often  pauses  to  lean 
over  ber  wild  Grerman  romance,  and 
think  of  the  days  when  she  was  a  so- 
litaij  child,  alone  with  her  quick 
fancies,  without  friends,  without  hope. 
Sweet,  passionate  Rhoda  I  Those 
anns  of  yours  clins  as  closely  around 
cor  sympathy  as  they  ever  did  about 
the  neck  of  Margaret  Maitland.  We 
are  half  sorry,  and  half  glad,  that  you 
diould  love  that  cold  and  selfish  private 
tutor,  for  his  is  just  the  kind  of  metallic 
nirit  whidi  will  extort  from  vou  most 
nequently  and  most  vividly,  and, 
alas  I  most  painfully,  the  electric  spark 
of  your  character ;  but  vou  are  not  the 
beroine  of  the  storv,  Rhoda,  although 
you  weep  most,  and  laugh  most,  and 
although  even  we  love  you  most,  of 
all  its  characters.  There  is  a  tranquil 
woman,  mistress  of  a  noble  country- 
house,  the  mother  of  fair  children,  the 
wife  of  a  noble-minded,  affectionate 
man,  who  teaches  us  day  by  day,  by 
the  tenderness  of  her  own  life,  how  to 
bestow  upon  her  all  our  tenderest  care. 
Where  shall  we  find  an  epithet  for  the 
beauty  of  Mary  Elphinstone?  It  is 
not  rustic,  it  is  not  queenlike,  nor 
£iwidike ;  but  a  kind  of  beauty  which 
seems  to  be  reflected  from  we  know 
not  where.  As  the  story  moves  on, 
we  behold  this  pure  and  almost  per- 
fect woman  relinquishing  the  seclu- 
noQ  of  her  quiet  home  lor  all  that  is 
gay  and  superficial  on  the  surface  of 
the  world ;  her  life  becomes  an  argu. 


ment  whose  logic  is  resbtless ;  her 
hand  hastens  to  give  a  wound  which 
must  be  given,  that  it  may  also  hasten 
to  heal  it.  We  watch  the  somnambu- 
list as  she  crosses  the  dangerous  plank 
with  no  more  breathless  interest  than 
that  with  which  we  watch  Mary  £1. 
phinstone  in  her  dressing-room,  when 
the  jeweller  and  the  court-milliner 
have  conspired,  with  the  tumult  of  her 
heart,  to  give  a  lustre  to  her  beauty  it 
has  never  hitherto  known.  We  will 
not  do  our  readers  the  disfavour  of 
hinting  to  them,  in  our  own  words,  a 
story  which  the  authoress  has  deve- 
loped with  a  patience  and  pathos  all 
her  own.  We  believe  that  it  will  give 
to  some  hearts  a  pans  of  pain  wmch 
they  never  thought  to  feel ;  but  to  all 
who  receive  the  influence  of  its  pages, 
a  thrill  of  pleasure  such  as  is  seldom  to 
be  gained  from  fiction.  The  subor. 
dinate  characters  are  sketched  with 
a  liberal  hand  —  a  group  of  children 
in  the  half-lighted  nursery,  as  pretty 
and  frolicsome  as  fairies,  display  most 
charming  and  most  artless  exaggera- 
tions of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
the  drawing-room.  Then,  of  quite  a 
different  species,  there  is  the  unfortu- 
nate  bairn,  who  carries  the  utmost  of 
desolation  and  uproar  into  the  quiet- 
est  of  households.  Nor  must  we 
forget  the  sullen  men,  and  patient, 
long-suffering  women,  of  Cruive  End, 
in  the  time  of  its  desertion  by  the 
careless  but  true-hearted  Allan  El- 
phinstone. With  respect  to  Marga- 
ret Maitland  herself,  she  is  a  little 
feebler,  perhaps  a  little  more  garru- 
lous, than  when  we  last  met  her ;  but, 
as  the  sun  broadens  towards  its  set- 
ting, her  spirit  becomes  larjzer  as  it 
draws  nearer  to  the  period  of  its  free- 
dom ;  the  provincialisms  and  the  con- 
ventionalisms which  had  never  been 
able  to  hide,  but  which  had  somewhat 
obscured  its  lustre,  begin  rapidly  to 
pass  away;  and  die  generous  heart 
moulds  its  natural  idioms  into  an  uni- 
versal language. 

THB  UFE  OF  JBANNE  D*AX.BIIXT,  QUXBM 
OF   NATABBB.t 

The  Teutonic  spirit  of  individualis- 
ation,  whidi  gave  to  the  early  English 
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cbronicles  an  enduring  life  and  spirit 
which  renders  them  at  this  day  a  most 
Taluable 'portion  of  our  current  litera- 
ture>has  revived  with  singular  strength 
and  vigour  in  the  historical  literature  of 
the  last  twenty  years.  Checked  as  this 
spirit  was  by  the  development  of  the 
ideas  which  regulate  the    balance   of 

Eower^  it  resigned,  for  some  time«  the 
istorical  field  to  vague  declamations 
on  patriots  and  the  spirit  of  nations ; 
but  a  more  exact,  and,  we  may  even 
say,  a  more  humble  investigation  into 
the  causes  of  events,  has  arisen  in 
the  present  age ;  and  the  tears  of  a 
princess  or  tfte  fopperies  of  a  king 
nold  equal  place  on  the  pe^es  of  our 
modern  historians  with  terrible  battles 
and  cold»  formal  treaties.  It  is  a  pe* 
culiar  feature  of  this  age  of  thronging 
multitudes  and  over.population,  that 
individual  life  and  cnaracter  is  now 
cared  for  more  tenderly  and  anxiously 
than  in  any  former  period  ;  and  that  it 
recovers  with  solicitude  the  peculiar 
features  of  lives  which  have  long  since 
been  buried  beneath  the  formal  co- 
lumns of  chronology.  Of  such  lives, 
that  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
volumes  before  us,  is  one  of  the  most 
momentous,  and  will  henceforth  be 
considered  one  of  the  most  interesting. 
Queen  of  the  onlv  countiy  which  pos- 
sessed a  genuinely  free  constitution, 
when  all  Europe  was  heaving  with  the 
throes  of  a  freedom  which  was  not  to 
be  brought  forth  without  ^eat  an- 
guish, and  a  cry  of  tribulation  which 
yet  rings  in  our  ears  ;  object  of  perse- 
cution by  the  In(]^uisition,  when  that 
fatal  tribunal  was  irritated  into  its  fel- 
lest  vigour  by  the  spirit  of  opposition 
which  it  began  to  encounter;  and 
mother  of  a  monarch  who  was  the  first 
of  kings  to  behold  cleariy  the  true 
policy  of  religious  toleration ;  the  cha- 
racter of  Jeanne  d'Albret,  however 
commonplace,  must  have  been  an  ob- 
ject of  great  solicitude  to  the  bold  and 
subtle  men  who,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  swayed  the 
destinies  of  Europe,  and,  therefore, 
worthy  of  attention  t  but  wbea  we 
consider  that  Iter's  was  a  character  full 
of  an  energy  whieh  paralysed  the  most 
intricate  designs  or  her  most  bitter 
enemies,  full  of  womanly  graces  which 
conciliated  the  good- will  of  tnrbii- 
lent  peoples,  and  beaming  with  a  ma- 
ternal love  which  soflens  down  the  en- 
terprise and  statecraft  of  the  Queen 


into  a  matronly  solicitude  for  her  chil- 
dren's welfare,  we  cannot  but  rej(ttoe 
that  it  has  become  the  subject  of  so 
genial  a  pen  as  that  of  Miss  Freer. 

The  first  act  in  the  life>draaia  of 
Jeanne  D'Albret  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  picturesque  illustratioofl 
possible  of  the  pliancy  of  fortune  to 
force  of  character ;  and  there  are  a  fine 
grace  and  richness  of  colouring  in 
every  soenei  whieh  reminds  us  of 
the  depth  and  beauty  of  antieBt 
painted  glass  (  the  resemblance  being 
mudi  increased  by  a  certain  ludicrous 
quaintness  in  some  of  the  details. 
Whibt  she  was  yet  within  the  womb, 
Jeanne  had  been  devoted  by  her 
mother  to  entire  submission  to  tbe 
will  of  her  uncle,  the  vain«  brilliant, 
and  imperious  Francis  I.  **  I  cannot 
believe  that  my  child  will  presume  to 
be  bom  without  your  command," 
writes  Margaret  t)*Angouleme  to  the 
brother  for  whom  she  felt  so  mueh 
love  and  reverence ;  but  the  chOd  pre- 
sumed to  act,  not  only  in  the  case  of 
its  birth  without  the  command,  btit, 
on  many  subsequent  occaaions,  even 
against  Vie  command  of  the  great  po- 
tentate. The  energetic  spirit  of  the 
j^oung  princess  was  soon  apparent,  and 
m  nothing  more  so  than  m  the  vehe- 
mence of  ner  love  for  the  uncle  with 
whom  she  was  so  soon  and  so  bitterly 
to  quarrel  At  five  years  of  age,  a  pts- 
sionate  burst  of  tears  generally  testi- 
fied her  resentment,  when  her  arnif 
were  with  difficulty  unclasped  from 
around  his  neck,  and  she  was  carried 
from  the  presence ;  she  was  the  dar- 
ling and  plaything  of  her  ro^al  father 
and  of  her  uncle,  and  was  distinguished 
at  court  by  the  name  of  la  mtgnatme 
des  rots.  But  the  young  girl  was  soon 
to  find  that  to  be  the  plaything  of 
kin^s  is  a  dangerous  honour;  her 
unde's  jealous  dread  of  a  Spanish  al- 
liance separated  her  at  an  early  age 
from  her  parents,  and  consigned  her  to 
a  kind  of  state  imprisonment  in  the 
royal  castle  of  Plessis-les-Tours^  Go- 
vernesses and  ladies  of  honour,  chap- 
lains and  a  poet,  were  carefully  grouped 
about  the  jewel  which  was  to  be  of  lo 
much  account  in  so  many  political 
schemes :— . 

"  nnta  the  year  1637,  all  went  on  pros- 
perously with  Jeanne  in  her  lonely  state  at 
Plessis.  She  made  rapid  improvement  in 
learning,  and  the  fearless  tmthftilnesi  cf 
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her  character  distinctly  developed  itself. 
The  fault  which  her  preceptress  had  to 
contend  against  was*  the  tenacity  of  her 
temper.  Once  fimily  resolved  on  any  sub- 
ject, the  youthful  Jeannei  undeterred  by  the 
fear  of  punishment,  and  not  to  be  subdued 
b^  remonstrances  or  persuasion,  always  ear- 
ned her  point.  Sometinaes  she  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  temporise  but  she  unvaryingly 
resumed  her  project  at  the  first  propitious 
opportunitv.  The  freedom  of  her  remarks 
to  her  royal  uncle,  who  visited  Plessis  as  fre- 
quently as  state  affairs  permitted,  excited  the 
amazement,  and  often  kindled  the  alarm  of 
the  good  baillive  de  Caen.  It  was  to  her 
mother  alone  that  Jeanne  testified  the  sub- 
mission becoming  to  her  age  and  position  ; 
for  the  pertinent  remarks  of  the  young 
princess,  when  reprimanded,  often  occasion- 
ed serious  discomposure  to  her  instructors, 
and  made  them  shrink  from  encountering 
her  witty  and  sharp  retorts.'* 

The  separation  ftom  her  mother  was 
deeply  felt  by  Jeanne;  slie  resisted 
for  some  time  aU  the  blandishments  of 
h^  governess  and  her  poet,  who  in 
faiB  aitempted  to  allure  her  to  her 
sCti^es.  For  hours  together  she  used 
to  weep  in  her  lonely  chamber  at 
Flesns,  listening  to  the  wailing  of  the 
irind  as  it  swept  through  the  dense 
forests,  which  at  this  period  encircled 
the  fortress>palaoe  of  Louis  XI.  As 
the  sojourn  of  the  chosen  people  in  the 
nildemess  has  lefl  the  stem  impress 
on  their  character  wbich  thousands  of 
"ywn  has  not  been  able  to  obliterate, 
this  sorrowful  sojourn  of  the  young 
princess  amidst  the  gloomy  courts  m 
Pkssis,  bristling  still  with  the  terrible 
defences,  and  iron  cages  in  which  a 
stem  despot  had  immured  the  helpless 
victuns  of  his  tyranny,  filled  the  sen- 
ative  mind  of  the  princess  with  a 
steadfast  thoughtfulness,  which  she 
found  of  good  use  in  the  midst  of  cir- 
cumstances shortly  to  take  pUce. 

**  The  princess  was  at  length  apprised  of 
the  event  destined  to  effect  so  complete  a 
lobvennon  of  the  domestic  routine  at  Plessis. 
One  day  Francis,  while  sojourning  at  Am- 
boiae,  commanded  a  royal  hunt  along  the 
banks  of  the  Loire,  and,  attended  by  a  few 
of  bia  most  favoured  courtiers,  he  separated 
from  his  tnun,  and  suddenly  appeared  before 
the  gates  of  Plessis-les-Tours.  Jeanne, 
sommooed  to  the  presence  of  her  royal 
wiele,  welcomed  him  with  transports  of  de- 
fight,  and,  in  return,  received  from  his  lips 
the  inteDigenoe  that  her  hand  having  been 
pnnniaed  to  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  she  was  to 
folfil  immediately  the  engagement  contracted 


for  her ;  and  was,  consequently,  to  depart  with 
the  shortest  possible  delay  to  join  her  mother, 
Queen  Marguerite,  at  AIen9on.  The  proud 
blood  of  her  race  mantled  tlie  brow  of  the 
princess  at  this  peremptory  command,  and, 
overpowered  by  her  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion, she  burst  into  a  passionate  flood  of 
tears.  Soon,  however,  recovering  her  self- 
possession,  she  resolutely  approached  her 
uncle,  and  very  humbly  besought  him  that 
she  might  not  be  compelled  to  marry  M.  de 
Cleves." 

The  young  girl  had  learned  the 
cause  of  her  long  seolusion,  and  resent* 
ed*  it  somewhat  fiercely.  It  is  difll. 
cult  to  suppose  that  at  twelve  years  of 
age  she  coald  have  had  much  real  feel- 
ing of  any  kind  with  respect  to  the 
marriage  itself;  but  she  was  determin- 
ed not  to  submit  tamely  to  an  union* 
the  Tery  prospect  of  which  had  already 
caused  ner  so  much  sufiTering.  Queen 
Marguerite  was  in  consternation  at  her 
daughter's  spirit,  and  entreated  Francis 
to  forgive  an  impertinence  which  she 
attributed  to  a  failure  of  the  under- 
standing ;  and  when  the  princess, 
having  Teamed  that  she  was  to  be  con. 
veyed  to  Chatellerault,  that  her  mar- 
riage might  there  be  solemnised  in  the 
presence  of  the  Court,  indignantly 
protested  against  it,  her  Eoyal  Mo- 
ther was  so  terrified  and  irritated,  that 
she  had  recourse  to  the  somewhat  un- 
heroio  expedient  of  threatening  the 
princess  wiUi  a  severe  whipping  unless 
she  evinced  a  more  lowly  and  becom- 
ing  deportment.  Determined,  how- 
ever, to  resist,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
young  princess  placed  on  record  writ- 
ten protests  full  of  vigorous  spirit,  and 
at  the  marriage  ceremony  refused 
to  walk  to  the  dtar.  During  the  two 
following  years,  Jeanne  remained  in 
Beam,  happy  in  the  society  of  her  mo- 
ther, and  sharing  the  lessons  and  the 
recreations  of  the  noble  damsels  in 
Mar^erite's  train.      Meanwhile,  the 

Silitical  fortunes  of  her  husband,  the 
uke  of Cleves,  declined;  and  Francis 
having,  after  considerable  hesitation, 
at  length  determined  to  succour  him, 
thought  that  no  better  intimation 
could  be  afforded  of  his  intention  to 
do  so,  than  by  perfecting  the  marriage 
between  him  and  his  niece,  and  de- 
spatched his  Cardinal  Du  Bellay  into 
Beam,  with  express  orders  to  conduct 
Jeanne  to  the  camp  in  Luxembourg, 
from  whence  he  intended  to  escort  her 
himaelf  to  Aix  :— 
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•*  The  deapair  of  the  young  Jeanne  was 
orerwhehning  when  she  wa3  apprised  of  the 
nature  of  the  cardinars  mission  to  Pau. 
With  tears  she  protested  that  she  should  die 
if  compelled  to  obey  her  ancl«*s  fummons. 
Besolutely  Jeanne  closed  her  qfirs  to  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  Cardinal  Du  B«llay,  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  and  insinuating  prelates 
of  France.  Equally  vain  were  the  plead- 
ings and  exhortations  of  Queen  Biarguerite^ 
to  impress  upon  her  daughter  the  necessity 
of  submission  to  the  will  of  the  King. 
Jeanne,  however,  was  obliged  to  depart, 
after  taking  a  most  agonised  farewell  of  her 
Royal  Mother;  and,  accompanied  by  the 
King  to  Nayarre,  sbB  set  forth  to  her  new 


But  circumstances  were  working  out 
for  her  that  freedom  which  her  tears 
could  not  purchase.  TheDukeof  Cleyes, 
believing  himself  deserted  by  Francis, 
had  proceeded  to  the  Imperial  camp 
at  Yenloo,  and  implored  toe  gracious 
clemency  of  his  offended  Suzerain, 
Charles.  It  was  not  long  before  Francis 
heard  of  this  event,  which  overthrew  all 
the  plans  which  he  had  founded  on  his 
niece's  marriage  :*- 

'*The  princess  had  reached  the  city  of 
Soissons,  on  her  route  to  the  camp.  She  re- 
mained there  one  night  to  recruit  her 
strength ;  for  the  most  gloomy  depression 
prey^  upon  her  spirits  as  she  drew  nearer  to 
the  French  frontier.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night,  the  princess  and  her  suite  were  aroused 
by  the  arrival  of  a  courier  ftom  the  camp, 
bearing  despatches  from  the  King  to  the 
Cardinal  Da  Bellay.  The  messenger  was 
immediately  conducted  to  the  Prelate,  whose 


presence  In  Soissons  was  most  unexpected  br 
bim.  The  King's  missive  announced  tbs 
abject  surrender  of  the  JDuke  ci  Cleves  to 
the  Emperor,  and  the  consequent  detensi- 
natioiu  of  Ffaocis  p  procure  a  diasolntion  of 
th4  duke's  marriage  y/'iid  the  Princess  of 
Navaihre ;  a^  the  King"  impetuously  dechued 
that  no  vassal  of  the  Emperor's  should  rt- 
odve  investiture  of  a  fief  appertaining  to  the 
French  Crown.  The  King  ther^ore  directed 
that  his  niece  should  return  and  take  up  her 
residence  with  Queen  Eleanor,  at  Font^n- 
bleau,  nntn  he  had  decided  on  the  measures 
most  politic  to  be  porsned  nnder  the  dream- 

stances. Thus  the  princes 

again  became  firee;  and  the  marriage  so  per- 
emptorily insisted  on  by  King  Fnmcis  wis 
wiceremonionsly  dissolved.  Its  evil  influence, 
however,  clung  thronghont  life  to  the  prin- 
cess, shadowing  her  at  times  like  a  dark 
doad.*' 

Miss  Freer  baa  given  ns  a  work 
which  reads  like  s  sweetly- written  and 
skilfuUy  composed  romance,  and  which 
must  henceforth  form  a  part  of  Ute 
reading  of  everjr  earnest  hiBtorical 
student.  There  is  a  pleasant  flaencT 
in  the  style  of  her  narrative  whid 
breaks  and  brightens  about  the  events 
which  it  relates^  as  the  correatof  a 
limpid  brook.  There  is  not  a  line 
which  a  child  might  not  fthorough^ 
understand  and  appreciate ;  tliere  is 
not  a  page  which  does  not  contain 
thought  and  matter  flowing  with  philo- 
sophio  truth  and  import.  The  bio- 
graphy of  Jeanne  D'Albret  must  ever 
bloom  a  fresh  and  fragrant  lily  in  the 
fields  of  history. 
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It  would  be  a  presnmptuoas  enuncia- 
tion  to  define  the  just  limits  of  national 
endurance  of  the  wilful  mis-govern- 
maot,  the  capricious  weakness,  or  the 
injorious  incapacity  of  a  ruler. 

We  may  behold  mankind,  roused  by 
intolerable  oppression,  or  disgiisted  b^ 
blind  bigotry,  or  indecent  levity,  until 
the  wise  and  the  yirtuous  assent  to  the 
determined  resistance  of  the  bold  and 
the  indignant ;  but  far  be  it  from  us  to 
advocate  revolutions  as  remedies  for 
the  ills  of  States ;  they  are  desperate 
resources,  ever  involving  the  danger  of 
overturning  the  good  with  the  evil, 
and,  where  popular  passion  swings 
threateningly  in  the  balance,  against 
justice  and  reason. 

A  stranger  to  the  manners,  and 
ridiculing  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
over  whom  he  was  called  to  rule, 
Peter  ni.  ascended  the  throne,  de- 
void of  discernment  and-  discretion, 
and  persuaded,  by  deceitful  flatterers, 
that  the  Russians  were  scarce  worthy 
of  his  notice,  and  only  capable  of  being 
made  good  fighting  machines  by  the 
application  of  the  tactics  of  Fre<ierick 
theGrei^. 

His  time,  spent  amon^  buffoons 
and  obscene  ribaldry,  deprived  him  of 
the  respect  of  his  subjects,  as  he  lost 
that  of  his  troopa,  by  publicly  deriding 
thdr  evolutions ;  and,  to  complete  his 
imprudence,  he  thoroughly  excited  the 
enmity  of  a  spirited  and  intriguing 
wife,  whom  he  had  Ions  estranged  by 
his  faithlessness  and  indifference. 

Catherine,  while  Grand  Duchess, 
had  resented  this  neglect  by  bestow- 
ing her  affections  on  Stanislaus  Augus- 
tus, Count  Poniatowski,  and  a^r- 
wards  on  the  aide-de-camp  of  Connt 
Peter  Schuvaloff^  a  general  officer, 
who  prided  himself  on  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  handsomest  aide-de- 
camps,  as  also,  on  the  partiality  of 
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the  Princess  Ronrakin,  the  most 
beautiful  woman  of  the  Court. 

Gregory  Orloff,  a  lieutenant  of 
artillery,  being  placed  upon  the  staff 
of  the  Count,  soon  received  an  indica- 
tion from  the  Princess  how^  far  ho 
excelled  the  General  in  her  admira- 
tion ;  of  which  the  latter  becoming 
aware,  was  so  unmeasured  in  his 
threateniuffs  to  punish  Orloff,  that  he 
only  caused  the  publicity  of  the  matter, 
which  soon  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Grand  Duchess.  Her  curiosity  be- 
came excited  to  see  the  victim  of  this 
disaster.  Orloff  was  privately  intro- 
duced, and  at  length,  satisfied  of  his 
prudence  and  fidelity,  she  disclosed  to 
nim  her  meditated  design  of  hurling 
her  husband  from  the  throne. 

Catherine  had  an  equally  useful 
confidant  in  her  dame  d'honneur,  the 
Princess  Dashkoff,  who,  being  married 
to  a  man  in  no  way  worthy  of  her 
esteem,  similarity  of  situation  produced 
a  mutual  friendship  between  her  and 
the  Duchess.  The  dame  d*honneur  ex- 
tolled her  mistress  in  every  company, 
and  industriously  circulated  a  little 
mauuscript,  containing  specious  prin- 
ciples of  legislation  for  Russia,  and 
dwelling  on  the  great  benefits  that 
would  arise  from  a  convention  of  de- 
puties to  deliberate  with  the  Senate. 
Orloff  worked  iodefatigably  on  the 
insulted  army,  being  essentially  aided 
by  a  young  cornet,  in  whom  he  dis- 
covered attributes  suitable  to  his  views, 
while  Catherine  carefully  displayed  an 
ostentatious  attachment  to  Russian 
customs,  which  so  stronriy  contrasted 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor. 

It  was  then  that  Peter  took  alarm 
at  the  public  esteem  which  the  Em- 
press was  creating,  and,  though  re- 
solving on  her  destruction,  he  hesitated 
at  the  mode,  and  the  delay  proved 
fatal  to  himself.    He  deliberated  on 
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divorcing  and  imprisoning  Catherine, 
and  raising  to  the  throne  the  Countess 
Woronzoff,  a  vain  and  silly  woman, 
who  boasted  of  her  approaching  eleva- 
tion to  her  attendants :  they,  betrayed 
their  information  to  the  dame  d'hon- 
neur,  and  Catherine  was  instantly  made 
aware  of  her  critical  and  dangerous 
position. 

But  one  alternative  remained ; 
either  she  must  submit  to  hopeless 
imprisonment,  or  inflict  the  same  fate 
upon  her  husband,  as  the  result  of 
successful  rebellion.  Her  eager  par- 
tisans quickly  made  the  selection, 
which  they  took  care  should  be  ine- 
vocable,  OrlofF  having  secured  the 
Ismailoff^ky  Guards,  to  whose  quar- 
ters the  Ecnpress  proceeded  at  seven 
in  tbe  morning,  on  the  28th  of  June, 
1762,  when  two  thousand  soldiers  en- 
thusiastically proclaimed  her  as  their 
sovereign. 

Surrounded  by  tbe  Guards  and  her 
devoted  adherents,  she  was  mechani- 
cally followed  by  a  great  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Petersburg  to  the 
Church  of  Casan,  whither  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Novgorod  had  been  con- 
ducted, and  was  directed  to  place  the 
Imperial  crown  upon  her  head.  Count 
Fanin  alone,  the  guardian  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Paul,  tbe  only  son  of 
Peter  and  CiitheriDe,  nobly  en- 
deavoured to  moderate  the  views  of 
the  conspirators,  and  to  have  the 
Empress  appointed  regent  during  the 
minority  of  his  youthful  ward;  but 
the  matter  was  gone  beyond  recall, 
and,  amidst  universal  acclamation,  the 
Emperor  was  deposed,  and  Catherine 
solemnly  declared  Autocratrix  of  all 
the  Ru^sias. 

On  being  informed  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, Peter  fled  precipitately  to  Ora- 
iiienbaura,  from  whence  he  attempted 
to  enter  Cronstadt,  but  tbe  sentinels 
of  the  harbour  pointing  their  empty 
muskets  at  his  barge,  he  drew  timidly 
back,  notwithstanding  that  the  British 
sailors  called  to  bim  from  ship  to  ship 
to  come  among  them,  and  that  they 
would  gladly  receive  and  defend  bim. 

Pusillanimous  in  reverses,  as  he  had 
been  reckless  in  prosperity,  he  refused 
the  |)roffered  aid,  and,  leturning  to 
Oranienbaum,  Count  Munich  exhorted 
him  to  assume  for  once  the  spirit  of 
his  grandsire,  and  to  head  such  of  his 
Guards  as  would  follow  him,  declaring 
that  he  himself  would  die  by  his  side 
in  one  bold  struggle  for  his  crown  and 


for  his  life.  "  No,"  answered  the 
spiritless  monarch,  "it  cannot  b© 
done  without  shedding  the  blood  of 
my  brave  Uolsteinians,  and  I  am  not 
worth  the  sacnflce."  At  noon,  on  the 
same  day,  his  triumphant  consort 
acted  tbe  part  he  so  ingloriously  de> 
dined  ;  and,  dressed  in  tbe  uniform  of 
the  Guards,  she  inspected  her  increas- 
ing army,  riding  through  the  ranks 
attended  by  the  Princess  Dashkofl, 
who  was  similarly  attired. 

A  young  coraet,  who  had  made 
himself  particularly  conspicuous  in  her 
service,  perceiving  that  the  Empress 
had  no  plume  iu  her  hat,  immediately 
rode  up  to  offer  his  own,  when  his 
horse  becoming  restive,  on  being 
drawn  with  apparent  diflicnlty  from 
the  side  of  Catherine,  she  was  afibrUed, 
for  the  first  time,  an  opportunity  of 
specially  i  emarking  the  masculine,  but 
graceful  form,  of  Gregory  Alexandro- 
vitch  Potemkin. 

This  remarkable  man  was  bom 
September  14th,  1739,  on  a  small 
estate  near  Smolensko,  the  family, 
originally  Polish,  having  been  long 
settled  and  naturalised  iu  Russia. 
Gregory  Alexandrovitch  received  the 
rudiments  of  a  very  humble  educattoo 
at  his  paternal  home^  but  bein^;  in- 
tended for  the  Church,  he  was  sent  to 
the  University  of  Moscow,  where  he 
acquired  that  disposition  towards 
theological  controversy  which  he  ever 
retained  during  his  great  political  and 
military  career.  Learning,  however, 
had  not  suihcicnt  attraction  for  the  im- 

Eatient  temper  of  youn^  Potemkin, 
is  waywardness  rendering  him  in- 
c(4>able  of  continued  application.  His 
instructors  pronounced  hUn  more 
suited  for  the  active  pursuits  of  war 
than  the  grave  and  solemn  avocations 
of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel ;  and  his 
father,  considering  that  the  situation 
of  an  officer  may  lead  to  fortune  in  a 
military  state,  consented  to  his  follow* 
ing  his  warlike  propensities,  when  he 
set  out  for  Petersburg  so  strongly  re- 
commended, that  he  soou  obtained  a 
cornetcy  in  the  Horce  Guards. 

Here  he  became  acquainted  with 
Orloff",  who,  appreciating  his  ardour 
and  ability,  engaged  him  in  his  grout 
design,  and  Potemkin  was  among  the 
foremost  followers  of  the  Empress, 
when,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  her 
hand,  and  an  oaken  branch  round  her 
brows,  she  led  the  excited  troops  to 
Peterhotf. 
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The  next  day  he  went  with  Gregory 
Orloff  to  Oranienbaam,  from  wheace 
the  Emperor  was  prevailed  on  to  ac- 
company them  to  Peterhofif,  where  he 
wrote  and  signed  his  abdication,  aa 
dictated  to  him  by  Count  Panio,  after 
which  he  was  consigned  to  a  dungeon 
on  the  10th  of  July,  and  his  death 
annoanced  on  the  17th  of  the  same 
month. 

On  the  demise  of  Peter,  Catherine 
proceeded  to  reward  her  principal  sup- 
porters. Gregory  Orbff  was  appointed 
a  Lieatenant-G^neral,  and  a  Xnight 
of  St  Alexander  Newski;  Potemkin 
was  raised  to  a  colonelcy,  with  a  pen- 
sion of  two  thousand  roubles,  and  sent 
on  a  confidential  mission  to  Sweden,  to 
inform  Count  Ostermann,  the  Ambaa- 
sador,  of  the  sudden  revolution.  She 
now  also  affected  moderation  and  gene- 
rosity ;  Count  Panin  filled  the  post  of 
Grand  Chancellor,  Munich  was  freely 
pardoned,  and  even  the  Countess  Wo- 
ronzoff  was  liberally  portioned  and 
given  in  marriage  to  M.  Paulowski, 
and  the  Empress  was  especially  de- 
sirous of  leisure  to  attend  to  aiSairs  of 
internal  improvements,  but  the  famous 
"  Seven  Years'  War"  was  at  this  time 
progressing  with  every  variety  of  suc- 
cess. She,  therefore,  determmed,  as 
her  views  were  otherwise  directed,  to 
conclude  hostilities,  and  enter  into  a 
treaty  of  alliance  on  the  first  favour-* 
able  opportunity,  with  Austria  and 
Prussia. 

In  furtherance  of  her  ulterior  de- 
aigns,  she  despatched  a  body  of  troops 
into  Poland  in  1764,  to  overawe  the 
election  of  a  King,  by  which  she  se- 
cured the  nomination  of  the  Count 
Pooiatowski,  in  whom  she  hoped  to 
find  a  pliant  and  grateful  argent  when 
her  plans  should  be  sufficiently  ma- 
tared. 

Potemkin's  mission  to  Sweden  de- 
layed the  prosecution  of  his  secret  de- 
termination; the  aspirations  of  his 
soul  were  breathed  to  the  hope  of  ono 
day  becoming  the  favourite  of  the 
Empress,  and  his  was  one  of  those 
natures  whose  eagerness  is  certain  to 
be  spurred  the  more  by  difficulty  or 
opposition. 

Immediately  on  his  return,  he  com- 
oaenced  the  first  steps  of  his  scheme, 
and  was  assiduous  in  paying  court  to 
those  who  enjoyed  the  greatest  access 
to  the  sovereign.  Catherine,  delighted 
to  relax  from  the  cares  of  state  in  the 
•ociety  of  a  few  individuals,  and  her 


natural  cheerfulness  rendering  all  at 
their  ease  who  were  admitted  to  those 
private  parties,  wit,  talent,  and  poUte- 
uess  alone  constituted  any  title  to  dis- 
tinction. It  was  the  patronage  of  the 
persons  so  favoured  that  Potemkin 
earnestly  coveted  as  the  fairest  road 
to  success,  and  he  did  not  apply  him- 
self in  vain  to  the  task  of  gaining  their 
confidence  and  interest. 

Artful,  insinuating,  and  possessing 
an  amazing  power  of  impressing  the 
beholder  with  the  reality  of  the  cha- 
racter he  wished  to  assume,  he  ren- 
dered himself  extremely  popular  by 
his  agreeability,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  continued  to  appear  unconscious 
of  his  advant^es,  and,  while  be  flat- 
tered the  priile  or  weakness  of  the 
coiirtiers,  filled  them  with  an  idea  of 
his  unaspiring  amiabihty. 

Conceiving  him  suited  to  amuse  the 
leisure  of  their  royal  mistress,  they 
particularly  mentioned  him  to  one  not 
immindful  of  his  name  and  services, 
and  the  result  was  an  invitation  to  the 
soirees  of  the  Empress. 

The  vivacity  and  brilliant  qualities 
of  Potemkin,  were  enhanced  in  the 
eyes  of  his  sovereign  by  the  perfect 
figure  with  which  nature  had  endowed 
hun,  and  he  fancied  he  could  detect 
symptoms  of  incipient  favour,  though 
he  felt  that  his  visions  were  far  indeed 
from  realisation,  for  the  influence  of 
Orloflf  was  at  this  time  apparently  too 
strong  to  be  shaken  by  a  recent  par- 
tiality. But  the  disposition  of  Potem- 
kin was  not  one  to  yield  to  any  dis- 
couragement, and  if  he  politicly  dis- 
sembled, he  never  for  an  instant  lost 
sight  of  his  project,  but  returned  to  it 
with  unabated  ardour,  when  any  con- 
descension of  the  Empress  inflamed 
his  courage  anew. 

Rendered  confident  by  one  of  those 
instances,  he  aroused  the  jealousy  of 
Orloff",  who,  being  excited  to  revenge, 
a  violent  collision  took  place  between 
them,  in  which  Potemkin  lost  the  sight 
of  one  of  his  eyes,  without,  however, 
disfiguring  its  appearance.  This  cir- 
cumstance, which  he  at  first  imagined 
would  be  so  prejudicial,  proved  favour- 
able to  him,  for  Cathenne  considered 
him  the  victim  of  his  unhappy  passion, 
and  the  levity  of  Orlofl  increasing 
daily,  she  continued  to  bestow  marks 
of  approbation  on  her  aspiring  lover, 
until  he  was  emboldened  to  unreserv- 
edly declare  his  hopes,  when,  far^ 
from  suflering  for  his  presumption,  he 
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wa^,  created  a  Major-General,  with 
the  tHle  of  "  Excellency." 

But  these  rivalries  did  not  with- 
draw the  attention  of  Catherine  from 
the  interests  of  her  empire,  and  find- 
ing Stanislaus  Augustas  anwilling  to 
subserve  her  views,  she  immediately 
turned  to  other  means  to  initiate 
movements  which  she  had  deeply  re* 
volved,  and  the  termination  of  the 
Seven  Years*  War,  by  the  peace  of  1 768, 
adding  to  her  resources,  the  army  en- 
gaged in  that  celebrated  contest,  she 
destined  it,  with  the  guilty  conni- 
vance of  Joseph  U.  and  Frederick  the 
Great,  for  the  invasion  of  Poland, 
which  resulted  in  the  first  famous  par- 
tition, by  which  the  limits  of  that 
country  were  so  severely  curtailed  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  the  royal  con- 
spirators. 

The  religious  dissensions  of  the  Poles, 
however,  did  more  to  forward  the 
views  of  their  treacherous  neighbours 
than  the  valour  and  fortune  of  Suwar- 
row;  and  Russian  interference,  art- 
fully designed  to  inflame  the  animosity 
of  the  disputants,  took  fall  advantage 
of  their  consequent  weakness,  until 
the  **  Confederacy  of  the  Bar"  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  expelling,  with 
the  invaders,  all  protesters  agamst  the 
religion  of  Rome,  was  followed  by  the 
memoAible  manifesto  of  Pi  ince  Martin 
Lubormirki,  inviting  the  Polish  nation 
to  a  combined  exertion,  and  assuring 
them  of  the  aid  of  the  Sultan,  with 
whom  he  pretended  to  have  concluded 
a  treabr  of  alliance.  It  was  this  mani- 
festo that  suddenly  afforded  the  excuse 
so  much  desired  by  Russia,  for  a  rup- 
ture with  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  an 
army  was  quickly  concentrated  under 
Marshal  Romanzoff,  in  the  south. 

Nor  did  the  energy  of  Catherine 
neglect  the  improvement  of  her  fleet, 
which  even  the  gigantic  efforts  of  Peter 
I.  could  not  leave  in  a  state  worthy 
of  an  immense  and  rising  empire.  And 
it  now  needed  her  particular  atten- 
tion, for  though  the  Russian  navy  had 
retained  so  much  of  the  impetus  ^iven 
by  its  great  founder,  that  in  1741  it 
consisted  of  twenty- three  ships  of  the 
line,  nine  frigates,  seven  praames,  and 
eighty  gallics,  yet,  from  want  of  proper 
attention,  in  concurrence  with  the 
effect  of  the  fresh  water  of  the  Neva 
on  the  timber  of  the  vessels,  it  had 
retrograded,  in  1757,  to  twenty-one 
ships  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  and  two 
praames.    From  that  year,  to  the  ac- 


cession of  Catherine,  it  had  suffered 
from  continued  negligence,  and  its 
reconstruction  required  the  aid  of  ex* 

Ssrienced  and  practical  directors, 
ritish  officers  were,  at  the  solicitation 
of  the  Empress,  specially  permitted  to 
instruct  her  unskilful  seamen,  and  re- 
organise her  navy.  But  so  great  was 
the  peculation  of  the  Russian  contrac- 
tors in  building  the  vessels,  that  Ad- 
miral Sir  Charles  Knowles  told  her 
Majesty,  '^  that  the  expense  and  waste 
was  such,  that  if  her  whole  empire 
was  made  of  wood  the  people  at  the 
yards  would  find  means  to  consume  it 
all,  and  ruin  her  exchequer,"  adding, 
'*  that  he  would  engage  to  fetch  all 
the  materials  for  ship  building  from 
Russia,  pay  the  duty  upon  them,  and 
deliver  her  from  England,  ships  com- 
pletely equipped,  at  much  less  cost 
than  they  stood  her  in  her  own  dock- 
yards." 

The  galley  fleet,  however,  so  suited 
to  the  shoals  and  inlets  of  the  Baltic, 
and  which  had  been  made  such  use  of 
by  Peter  I.  in  his  war  with  Sweden, 
and  by  his  daughter  Elizabeth  on  a 
similar  occasion,  seemed  to  be  better 
appreciated  by  the  northern  sailors, 
for  the  English  officers  found  it  to 
number  ninety,  though  they  mis- 
takenly attached  so  little  importance 
to  those  useful  vessels. 

Marshal  Romanzoff  received  orders 
to  penetrate  into  Moldavia  la  1769, 
which  happened  at  the  time  tosnit 
exactly  the  views  of  Potemkin,  for 
notwithstanding  the  favours  he  had 
received,  ho  saw  the  difficulty  of  as 
yet  completely  overturning  his  rival, 
and  he  resolved  on  a  period  of  ab- 
sence, that  the  Empress  might  con- 
trast his  devotion  with  the  imperions 
imprudence  of  Orloff.    He  therefore 
solicited  permission  to  join  the  army 
of  the  south,  and  was  complimented 
by  her   Majesty's  autograph  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  who  could  not 
therefore  avoid  receiving  him  well, 
though  he  never  gave  him  his  confi- 
dence, nor  employed  him  on  any  im- 
portant service.  Nevertheless,  Potem- 
kiu  eagerly  sought  every  opportunity 
for  distinction,  and  made  himself  so 
conspicuous  at  the    passage   of  the 
Dannbe  in  1770,  that  the  Marshal, 
aware  of  what  was  likely  to  please  the 
Empress,  mentioned  him  particular!/ 
in  his  despatch.    Pleased  with  an  ex- 
cuse to  exalt  one  whose  absence  &be 
regretted,  9,1^^^?^?!^^^  ^o* 
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temkin  to  be  a  Lieutenant-General, 
wliile  she  graciously  distin<;ui8bed 
Komanzoffby  tbe  surname  of  *|  Za- 
dounoiskoi/*  for  bis  brilliant  acbieve- 
ment 

Almost  at  tbe  same  time  sbe  re- 
ceived tbe  more  welcome  intelligence 
that  ber  fleet  (wbicb,  in  an  incredibly 
brief  period,  bad  been  rendered  effi- 
cient by  Englisb  superintendence),  was 
Tictorious  under  tbe  command  of 
Alexey  Orloff,  over  that  of  the  Turks, 
which  it  encountered  off  the  small 
town  of  Tchesmd,  situated  nearly  op- 
posite Scio,  and  forty  miles  west  of 
Smyrna.  After  this  exploit,  for  which 
the  valour  and  seamanship  of  tbe  Rus- 
sian Admiral  would  not  alone  have 
sufficed,  he  retired  to  Pisa  for  tbe 
repairs  of  his  fleet,  and  there  he  per- 
formed a  service  for  his  mistress,  more 
congenial  to  his  nature,  and  of  no  less 
importance  to  her  guilty  apprehensions 
than  the  victory  of  Tchesm^. 

By  one  of  those  coincidences,  that 
might  furnish  an  argument  for  fatality, 
a  young  Russian  lady,  with  an  elderly 
attendant,  appeared  at  Leshorn  while 
the  Russian  neet  was  stm  being  re- 
fitted at  Pisa,  and  though  she  seemed 
to  prefer  retirement,  yet  her  personal 
attractions,  the  sweetness  of  her  man- 
ners, blended  with  an  undefinable  air 
of  dignity,  almost  amounting  to  a  con* 
eciousness  of   superiority,    made  the 
yoang  straneer  an  object  of  general 
attention  and  respect.    So  much  coart 
was  at  length  paid  to  her  that  she  con- 
sidered herseli  bound  to  disclose  her 
claim  to  distinction,  while  she  con- 
ceived her  protection  secure  in  the 
asylum  she  had  chosen,  and  in  an  evil 
hour  she  confirmed  tbe  suspicions  of 
her  most  intimate  friends,  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  tbe  private  marriage 
of  the  impress  Elizabeth.     This  ad- 
mission,   circulating   with  the  usual 
celerity,  increased  the  deference  and 
bterest  with  which  she  was  regarded, 
and  her  superior  claims  to  the  throne 
of  Russia  being  generally  discussed, 
the  report  speedily  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Catherine,  and  her  extreme 
uneasiness  was  immediately  excited. 
Soon  after  Couut  Alexey  Orloflf  arrived 
fiom  Pisa  to  pay  bis  homage  to  tbe 
Princess  Tjirrakanofl*,  and,  seeming  to 
be  struck  with  tbe  tenderest  devotion, 
he  appeared  with  her  everywhere  in 
pabhc,  as  if  only  seeking  to  be  the 
nwst  favoured  of  her  numerous  ad- 
BMrcTB.     At  length    he    avowed  bis 


passion,  modestly  insinuating  that  he 
could  only  seek  the  honour  he  aspiired 
to,  as  he  had  the  fleet  under  his  com- 
mand, which  should  be  the  means  of 
restorinc  her  to  her  birthright.  Daz- 
zled with  the  glittering  prospect,  she 
listened  to  tbe  voice  of  the  tempter, 
the  nuptials  were  performed  with  the 
greatest  magnificence,  and  many  a 
noble  and  devoted  heart  beat  with  dis- 
appointment and  regret,  as  the  con- 
fidmg   wife  was  conveyed  with    im- 

Eosiug  splendour  to  the  ship  of  her 
usbfuid,  only  to  find  herself  irrevo- 
cably in  the  hands  of  the  barbarous 
emissary  of  Catherine.  Her  base 
betrayer  instantly  revealed  the  ex- 
tent cf  his  duplicity;  he  reviled 
her  as  an  impostor,  submitted  her 
to  the  greatest  indignities,  and,  com- 
pleting his  treachery  by  compres- 
sing her  delicate  hands  in  manacles, 
which  he  had  the  ingenious  cruelty  to 
prepare,  he  quitted  the  ship,  which  at 
once  sailed  for  Russia  witn  its  prize. 
After  a  miserable  voyage  she  arrived 
at  Cronstadt,  where  a  covered  barge 
was  prepared  for  the  beautiful  captive, 
in  which  she  was  conveyed  to  the  for- 
tress of  Petersburg,  and,  being  im- 
mured in  a  dungeon,  the  rising  of  the 
Neva  slowly  engulphed  the  unfortunate 
grand-daughter  or  Peter  I. 

After  such  a  display  of ^  merit, 
Alexey  Orloff  was  received  with  the 
highest  proo&  of  the  favour  of  his 
sovereign,  but  his  presumptuous  folly 
deservedly  involving  him  in  tbe  de- 
clining fortune  of  Gregory,  it  at 
length  became  apparent  that  Potem- 
kin  had  rightly  judged  when  he  pre- 
dicted that  the  Onoffs  would  cause 
their  own  downfaU,  and  he,  therefore, 
heard  without  surprise,  that  the  Em- 
press had  determined  to  free  herself 
from  a  yoke,  which  love,  even  if  it 
still  existed,  could  scarce  render  tole- 
rable. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  intelligence  so 
essential  to  his  grand  design,  Potem- 
kin  urged  specious  excuses  for  speedily 
returning  to  Court,  and  the  Marshal 
having  Uttle  objection  to  part  with 
him,  he  was  selected  as  the  bearer  of 
the  account  of  the  first  great  exploit 
of  Suwarrow  in  the  south,  who,  after 
subduing  the  Poles,  had  been  pressed 
to  hasten  the  junction  of  his  veteran 
corps  with  the  Wallachian  army,  and 
had  signalised  his  arrival  by  investing 
and  storming  Tmtakai. 

And  now,  in  reality,  commenced 
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that  contest  which  then  threw  its  dark 
shadow  before  it,  and  succeeding 
events  have  made  Europe  sensible  of 
its  portentous  meaning.  The  Russian 
at  IftSt  grappled  with  the  Turk  ;  the 
hidden  mystery  which  steadily  ap- 
proximated them,  was  about  to  com- 
mence its  development,  and,  though 
there  have  been  intervals  in  the  deadly 
struggle,  yet  has  it  ever  been  laid 
aside  but  to  be  resumed  on  the 
slightest  excuse,  until  the  bystanders, 
in  the  endeavour  to  part  the  com- 
batants, have  been  dragged  into  the 
meUe,  with  consequences  to  the  world 
but  too  deeply  calculated  to  make  the 
philosopher  ponder  and  the  statesman 
tremble. 

Potemkin  arrived  with  his  import- 
ant despatches,  and  was  lionoared  by 
a  reception  that  might  have  gratified 
his  vanity,  had  not  an  unexpected 
obstacle  to  his  impetuous  ambition 
filled  his  heart  with  grief  and  indigna- 
tion. He  was  mortified  to  find  that 
her  Majesty's  domestic  alterations  had 
been  accelerated  beyond  his  wish,  she 
having  ingenuously  confessed  to  Count 
Peter  Panin,  how  thoroughly  distaste- 
ful the  haughtiness  and  indiscretion  of 
the  Orloffs  had  rendered  them  to  her. 
The  Grand  Chancellor  had  taken  the 
case  into  his  immediate  consideration, 
and  Vassiltschikoff,  a  young  and  hand- 
some (lieutenant  in  the  Guards,  was 
installed  in  the  place  of  the  dis- 
graced favourite,  who,  after  a  vain 
expostulation,  set  out  on  a  prolonged 
tour  through  Europe. 

Potemkin  soon  decided  on  hb 
course,  and,  as  a  first  move,  he  con- 
tinued for  a  time  constant  in  his  at- 
tendance at  Court.  On  a  sudden,  he 
appeared  rarely,  and  then  with  de- 
jected countenance,  as  though  his 
mind  was  oppressed  with  sorrow,  and 
regardless  of  all  around  him.  When 
he  judged  he  had  acted  his  part  up  to 
that  point  of  disconsolate  grief  capa- 
ble of  moving  his  Sovereign,  he  with- 
drew altogether,  and  shutting  himstlf 
up,  declared  his  intention  of  retiring 
for  ever  to  a  monastery.  And,  how- 
ever strange  it  may  seem,  such  a 
course  might  have  been  adopted  by 
Potemkin,  for  often  amidst  his  greatest 
projects,  and  surrounded  by  luxury 
and  riches  in  after  times,  he  would, 
as  if  in  disgust  of  the  world,  abruptly 
talk  of  seeking  the  peace  and  solitude 
of  the  cloister*.  The  truth  was,  every 
object  of  desire  became  a  bauble  that 


yielded  to  his  vehemence,  and  the 
pinnacle  of  fortune  would  have  been 
wearisome  but  for  the  sole  attraction 
of  requiring  some  continued  dexterity 
to  keep  it. 

Though  surprised  at  the  seclnaon  of 
one  whom  she  imagined  she  had  mag- 
nificently rewarded,  the  Empress 
learnt  with  secret  satisfactiou,  **  that 
an  unfortunate  and  violent  passion 
had  reduced  him  to  misery,  and  that 
in  his  sad  situation,  he  deemed  it 
prudent  to  fly  the  object  that  caused 
his  torment,  since  its  sight  could  but 
aggravate  his  snfferin^,  which  were 
already  intolerable."  This  speech  being 
reported  to  the  Empress — '*  I  can- 
not comprehend,**  said  Catherine  to 
her  confidants,  '*what  can  have  re- 
duced him  to  such  despair,  since  I 
never  declared  against  him.  I  fancied, 
on  the  contniry,  that  the  affability  of 
my  reception  must  have  given  him  to 
understand  that  his  homage  was  not 
displeasing." 

Her  admission  was  as  faithfully 
carried  back  to  Potemkin  by  those 
friends  who  thought  they  discemed 
his  prospective  fortunes,  and  they  took 
care  to  stimulate  him  bv  hinting  that 
the  favour  enjoyed  by  "(''as^iltschikoff 
had  been  little  more  than  ephemeral. 
The  would-be  monk  saw  his  advan- 
tage, and  his  inward  satisfaction  was 
not  lessened  by  an  approval  of  the 
correctne?s  of  his  judgment.  Well 
aware,  however,  that  m  such  cases, 
the  first  indication  of  suc.e^s  is  a  very 
unsafe  point  to  assume  a  victory,  he 
adhered  with  apparent  firmness  to  his 
resolution,  entering  the  Monastery  of 
8t.  Alexander  Newski,  on  the  banks  ol 
the  Neva.  The  thanks  of  devotees 
were  returned  to  heaven  for  this  pious 
forsaking  of  a  vain  world,  but  cautions 
people,  though  startled  at  so  decided 
a  turn,  suspended  their  opinions,  while 
the  sensation  created  at  the  Court 
and  in  the  city  was  immense. 

The  Empre:«s  was  particularly  dis- 
tressed ;  she  was  but  a  woman,  and 
women  generally  feel  for  the  unhappi- 
nefs  they  fancy  they  create.  The 
actor  was  not  ignorant  of  this,  and  he 
calculated  upon  it. 

Catherine  thought  herself  called  on 
to  rescue  him  from  this  state ;  she 
feared  delay  would  strengthen  his  de- 
termination, and  became  such  a  prey 
to  uneasiness  that  the  Countess  Bruce 
was  secretly  sent  to  Potemkin's  retreat 
with  positive  orders  to  see  him,  com- 
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fort  him,  and,  without  altogether  com- 
mitting her  mistress,  to  entice  him 
back  to  her  feet. 

The  interview  was  interesting  to 
both.  One  was  charged  with  a  delicate 
mission,  which  most  be  successfully 
iiil6I]ed,  while  she  feared  she  might 
betray  the  extent  of  the  royal  incii- 
uatioos,  and  be  unable  to  manage  it 
exactly  as  directed  ;  the  other  felt  the 
matter  had  come  to  that  point  beyond 
whi^ch  it  would  be  unwise  to  hold  out, 
and  was  desirons  of  exhibiting  the 
judicious  degree  of  difficulty  in  re- 
ceiving such  a  mission. 

The  negociation  was  adroitly  ma- 
naged on  both  sides,  but  the  monk 
eventually  proved  too  many  for  the 
fair  ambassadress.  When  she  con- 
trasted his  gloomy  choice  with  the 
brilliant  lot  he  might  expect  in  life,  he 
sighed,  as  he  looked  round,  with  well 
displayed  regret  on  the  bare  walls  of 
his  cell,  to  which  "  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  for  life.*'  She  became  alarmedj 
and  confessed  ("hideed  he  needed  her 
uot  to  do  so),  that  she  had  come  by 
command  of  the  Empress,  when  he 
intimated  that  another  hour  would 
have  been  too  late,  as  he  would  have 
been  deprived  of  his  loxuriant  l)air. 

The  Countess,  alluding  to  the  dis- 
tress of  their  sovereign,  heard  that, 
"  however  valueless  all  earthly  objects 
had  become  in  his  eyes  now  that  he 
had  resigned  them,  his  blighted  heart 
should  ever  linger  near  the  bright 
being  that  had  first  inspired  it.*' 

The  ambassadress  grew  more 
alarmed  for  her  mission,  and  urged 
him  to  return ;  but  Potemkin  could 
find  "little  inducement  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  bated  rival."  Perceiving 
what  the  obstacles  were  reduced  to, 
the  Countess  departed  for  further  in- 
structions, and  returning  to  the  mo- 
nastery, with  full  assurances,  on  the 
point  required*  the  cowl  was  joyfully 
thrown  off.  the  cell  was  descried,  and 
the  lay  brother  flew  to  the  arms  of  the 
Empress,  while  Vassiltschikoff,  gra- 
tified with  presents,  and  4ignified  with 
rank,  was  tar  on  his  way  to  Moscow. 

During  this  time  the  successes  of 
Romauzoff  and  Suwarrow  had  com- 
pelled the  Porte  to  sue  for  peace, 
which  it  obtained,  as  has  ever  since 
been  its  fate,  after  injurious  conces- 
sions ;  and  "  The  Treaty  of  Kutschuk 
Kinairdji,**  in  1774,  gave  to  Bussia 
the  city  and  extensive  territory  of 
Asove,  which  acquisition  would  have 


been  imperfect,  however,  had  not  the 
treaty  secured  to  the  aggressor  the 
fortress  of  Kertsch,  from  the  short- 
sighted and  indolent  Turks.  Kinburn, 
situated  on  the  estuary  of  the  Dnieper, 
was  blindly  conceded  at  the  same 
time,  which  place  became  afterwards 
so  terribly  famous  for  the  sanguinary 
struggle  it  occasioned,  when  the  Otto- 
mans perceived  their  fatal  but  irre- 
trievable error. 

Catherine  could  now  felicitate  her- 
self on  having  materially  increased 
her  European  importance,  while  she 
anticipated  with  satisfaction  the  future 
assistance  and  counsel  of  a  favourite, 
the  powers  of  whose  mind,  she  quickly 
perceived,  were  fully  equal  to  his  per- 
sonal attributes ;  and  the  judgment 
of  Catherine  was  rarely  at  fnult,  even 
where  her  heart  might  be  supposed  to 
mislead  her ;  but  she  was  totally 
unable  to  comprehend  the  sagacity 
and  depth  of  Potemkin  in  his  manage- 
ment of  herself.  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  justly  apprehensive  that  the 
affections  of  his  sovereign  might  not 
remain  unchangeable,  and  from  the 
first  moment  of  his  triumph  he  formed 
the  bold  design  of  subduing  her  un- 
derstanding to  his  own,  and  to  create 
for  himself  an  irresistible  ascendency 
over  her  will  that  should  outlive  the 
caprices  of  passion. 

The  attempt,  worthy  of  himself,  re- 
quired the  perfection  of  arlful  address, 
and  how  he  succeeded  in  this  difficult 
and  delicate  undertaking  is  hence- 
forward the  record  of  his  life.  He 
wisely  determined  to  prolong  his  sole 
occupation  of  her  heart  to  that  point 
when  his  influence  should  be  complete, 
and  then  to  manoeuvre  himself  into 
such  a  position  that  he  could  never  be 
said  to  nave  lost  her  attachment. 

Equal  to  loftier  conceptions,  he  was 
as  ready  to  descend  to  little  artifices 
in  the  pursuit  of  any  object,  and 
aware  that  constant  adoration  may 
become  wearisome,  he  studied  to  in- 
crease an  interest  by  a  variety  of 
manner  towards  his  mistress.  At  one 
» time  his  attentions  would  be  assiduous, 
at  another  he  would  relapse  into 
gloomy  melancholy  almost  bordering 
on  the  morose,  scarcely  even  replying 
to  the  inquiries  of  the  i^mpress.  Out 
of  such  a  fit  he  could  only  be  brought 
by  a  new  dignity  or  a  splendid  gift, 
at  which  times  he  took  occasion  to 
impress  upon  Catherine  that  her  glory 
was  involved  in  elevating  and  distin- 
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gaishiDg  the  object  she  deemed  worthy 
of  her  particular  regard.  He  was  the 
first  imperial  favourite  that  enjoyed  a 
settled  pension,  for  on  the  first  morn- 
ing of  every  month  he  found  twelve 
thousand  roubles  on  his  toilette  table-^ 
a  sum  entirely  independent  of  the  un- 
bounded expenses  of  his  establish- 
ment, one  hundred  thousand  roubles 
being  annually  set  down  for  his  table 
alone.  In  addition  to  this,  he  received 
all  his  wines  from  the  royal  cellars, 
and  the  equipages  and  livexr 
servants  were  always  at  his  disposal, 
yet  was  he  never  out  of  debts, 
which,  when  they  became  too  op- 
pressive, were  kindly  relieved  by  the 
Empress. 

^otemkin  had  been  successively 
honoured  with  most  of  the  Russian 
orders,  and  foreign  nations  had  vied 
with  each  other  in  decorating  him 
with  badges  of  knighthood ;  Cathe- 
rine, however,  resolved  to  elevate  her 
favourite  in  a  more  ostensible  manner, 
but  never  having  conferred  the  rank 
of  Prince  on  her  own  authority,  she 
wrote  to  Count  Galitzin,  her  Austrian 
Ambassador,  pointing  out  to  him  the 
most  suitable  method  to  make  known 
her  request  to  Joseph  II.,  in  whom, 
as  the  descendant  of  the  western  Em- 
perors, the  sacred  preroirative  of  con- 
ferring that  dignity  W9s  supposed  to 
be  invested.  Joseph  graciously  re- 
plied, that  ^'tiioagh  he  had  lately 
refused  a  similar  entreaty  froni  his 
own  mother  on  behalf  of  two  eminent 
individuals,  yet  so  anxious  was  he  to 
take  a  conspicuous  occasion  of  dis- 
playing his  friendship  for  Catherine 
ne  would  grant  the  diploma^  and  with 
the  great^  readiness  that  it  was  to 
be  confeiTed  on  one  so  eminent  and 
so  well  entitled  as  Prince  Potem- 
kin.'' 

This  was  the  strange  period,  after 
two  short  years,  that  Fotemkin,  secure 
of  the  afiections  of  the  Empress,  who 
now  confided  in  and  loved  him  unre- 
servedly, chose  for  the  master-stroke 
of  his  wily  policy,  of  ceasing  to  be  • 
the  lover,  while  he  continued  the 
confidant  and  all  but  the  ruler  of  his 
sovereign.  Too  wise  not  to  appreciate 
the  difficnlties  and  dangers  of  bis  de- 
sign, he  yet  resolved  to  anticipate 
what  might  some  day  happen  under 
different  circumstances,  and,  while  bis 
heart  seemed  more  than  ever  absorbed 
in  his  attachment,  bis  illnesses  became 
gradually  more  frequent  and  distre^s- 


ing,  until  he  sighed  over  his  failing 
health,  and  Catherine  wqit  with  affec- 
tionate interest. 

At  this  juncture,  intelligence  arrived 
firom  Suwarrow,  that  be  had  finallv 
suppressed  the  rebellion  of  the  Co«acx 
chief  Yemelyan  Pugachef,  and  the 
Empress  was  humbly  petitioned  to 
visit  her  faithful  city  of  Moscow,  and  to 

five  eclat  to  the  success  of  her  General, 
he  would  have  considerately  excused 
her  favourite  from  the  fatigue  9f 
travelling,  but  the  devotion  of  Potem- 
kin  would  not  sufifer  him  to  remain, 
and  he  set  out  with  her  as  a  pleasure 
which  he  could  not  deny  himself.  On 
the  road  his  infirmities  judidoudy 
increased,  and  though  he  was  not  to  be 
torn  from  the  side  of  a  gracious  mis- 
tress, he  took  care,  during  their  stay 
at  Moscow,  to  make  her  apprehensive 
that  she  was  nursing  an  invalid, 
with  an  almost  certain  prospect  of 
lengthened  debility. 

On  the  return  to  Petersburg,  while 
he  showed  no  symptoms  of  recovery, 
he  turned  his  eyes  upon  his  secretary, 
Zavadowsky,  who  had  lately  been  en- 
gajged  to  assist  him  in  writing  the . 
private  correspondence  of  the  Empress. 

This  young  man  was  the  son  of  a 
minister  of  the  Ukrahie,  and  comely 
enough  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
Potemkin,  whose  penetration  bad 
accurately  observed,  and  found  him 
sufiiciently  devoid  of  energ;^  or  ability 
to  constitute  him  a  very  fit  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  another,  while  he 
never  would  be  likely  to  act  in- 
dependently, or  to  possess  the  power, 
if  he  had  the  inclination,  to  inter- 
fere with  the  influence  o£  a.  supe- 
rior mind.  Having  satisfied  himself 
on  this  point,  he  withdrew  during  the 
time  her  Majesty  devoted  to  dictating 
her  correspondence,  until  he  perceived, 
with  inward  satisfaction,  her  dawmog 
partiality  for  the  secrctar}'. 

Zavadowski  presented  a  striking 
contrast  to  an  invalid,  uniting  vigo- 
rous and  blooming  health,  with  an 
unaffected  simplicity  and  dififidencc, 
that  was  not  without  the  charm  of 
novelty  in  the  eyes  of  Catherine ; 
nevertheless,  she  shrank  from  the  idea 
of  any  step  which  might  afflict  Potem- 
kin, whom  she  bad  learned  to  respect 
and  even  obey,  and  she  therefore 
secretly  longed  that  he  might  firedy 
consent  to  what  must  appestr  an  unim- 
portant choice,  while  he  should  retain, 
as  ever,  her  <?<;pg4|^ctj|iAl^9tr- 
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No  sooner  had  the  subtle  designer 
probed  the  exact  sentiments,  wbi^he 
hoped  would  be  inspired,  than  he  en« 
treated  permission  for  a  short  abaence, 
after  which  he  would  joyiuUv  return 
to  the  feet  of  the  £mpres8.  He  took 
the  same  occasion  to  insinuate  his 
knowledge  of  her  partiality,  and  ap- 
peared so  overwhelmed  with  sorrow, 
that  Catherine  thought  she  should 
never  have  been  able  to  comfort  him 
under  his  misfortunes,  and  showered 
gifts  and  places  npon  him,  among  the 
ktter  of  which  was  the  rich  govern- 
ment of  Novgorod. 

But  the  £mpress  was  far  from  un- 
mindful of  him  during  his  absence, 
and  greeted  his  re-appearance  by  pre- 
senting him  with  the  Palace  of  Anitch- 
koff,  which  ahe  had  purposely  bought 
for  him.  Fotemkin  merely  remarked, 
on  receiving  the  splendid  cifl,  that 
"  the  furniture  was  unsulted  for  the 
.  bmldin^,"  when  he  was  immediately 
given  eighty  thousand  roubles  to  re- 
place it  according  to  his  taste.  He 
took  the  money,  but  never  bestowed 
anotbor  thought  on  the  furniture,  for 
he  fixed  his  residence  at  **  The  Her- 
mitage,'* whicli  communicated  with 
the  pdiace  by  a  covered  gallery,  en- 
abling him  to  wait  upon  the  Empress 
without  the  obaervataon  of  the  piiblic 
She  now  confessed  to  him  that  she 
grew  daily  more  tired  of  her  present 
favourite,  when  he  at  once  undertook 
the  management  of  a  business  that 
might  be  unpleasant  to  the  Empress, 
and  installed  Major  Zoritcb,  of  the 
hussars,  dismissing  the  humble  Zava- 
dowski,  without  permitting  her  Ma- 
jesty to  sufier  any  annoyance  from  the 
affiur.  Catherine  was  so  pleased  with 
his  delicate  tact  that  she  presented 
him  with  one  hundred  thousand 
roubles,  and  the  major  handing  him 
the  same  sum,  this  gratuity  ever  after 
remained  the  fixed  perquisite  of  Fo- 
temkin, which  he  rigorously  exacted 
from  the  successors  of  Zoritcb,  on 
pam  of  his  displeasure — a  consequence 
they  dared  not  brave.  Indeed,  so 
avaricious  was  he  that,  though  his  nu- 
merous appointments  and  frequent 
donations  from  the  Empress  raised  his 
fortnne  above  that  of  many  sovereign 
priooes,  he  always  contrived  to  convert 
such  gifls  into  annual  dues,  so  that 
when  the  Empress,  being  slightly 
offended,  sent  him,  on  one  of  Uiose 
^^ocasioDa,  only  a  toothpick-case  set 


with  diamonds,  and  worth  thirty 
thousand  roubles,  instead  of  the  cus- 
tomary one  hundred  thousand,  he 
broke  out  into  such  vehement  up- 
braidings  that,  to  mend  the  matter, 
she  was  compelled  to  give  him  the 
latter  sum  in  addition  to  the  trinket, 
and  her  Majesty's  anger  cost  her 
thirty  thousand  roubles. 

But  this  sinmilar  man,  at  the  same 
time,  exhibited  an  elevation  and  com- 
pass of  mind  that  proved  him  bom  for 
distinction,  and  shewed  of  what  great 
things  he  was  capable  when  he  at- 
tained a  sphere  of  sufficient  pre- 
eminence. Many  feir  projects  were 
marred,  it  is  true,  by  his  inexplicable 
and  irreconciliable  whims,  but  from 
that  very  contrariety,  bis  darker  cha- 
racter of  arrogance,  indolence,  and 
prodigality,  could  be  at  times  com- 
pletely hidden  by  the  ability,  energy, 
and  enterprise  which  always  rose,  and 
proved  equal  to  the  occasion,  when 
anything  grand  was  to  be  accom- 
plished. In  his  new  career  of  state 
afiOairs  he  was  about  to  raise  his 
country  to  a  proud  position  in  Europe, 
and  finally  to  leave  her  a  lasting  me- 
morial of  how  dear  her  aggrandise- 
ment was  to  his  heart,  and  how  inse- 
parably her  glory  was  identified  with 
his. 

The  army,  the  navy,  and  the  court 
were  now  submitted  to  his  authority. 
He  appointed  and  dismissed  generals, 
ministers,  and  even  favourites,  so  that 
when  Zoritcb  ceased  to  fascinate,  the 
Empress  took  no  steps  without  con- 
Bultmg  Potemkin,  who  again  under- 
took that  the  matter  should  be  ar- 
ranged without  her  condescending  to 
interfere,  and  the  major  of  hussars, 
having  received  a  liberal  provision, 
and  a  peremptory  order  for  a  distant 
command,  the  vain  and  pompous 
Gortscbakoflf  replaced  him,  after  his 
benefactor  had  been  pleased  to  receive 
one  hundred  thousand  roubles. 

The  fate  of  this  favourite,  however, 
shows  Fotemkin,  with  his  great  qua- 
lities, capable  of  mean  artifice  and 
revenge,  for  of  all  those  who  refiised 
to  bow  before  his  despotisni,  he  hated 
none  so  much  as  his  old  commander, 
Romanzoff,  whose  glory  he  envied, 
while  he  bitterly  remembered  the 
slights  be  conceived  he  experienced 
during  his  first  campaign.  Countesi 
Bruce,  sister  of  the  Marshal,  was 
ignobly  involved  in  this  dislike,  and 
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he  wished  to  find  a  sufficient  accnsa- 
tion  to  destroy  her  influence  with  the 
Empress.  Her  imprudence  afforded 
him  more  than  he  had  hoped,  for 
betraying^  her  partiality  for  Gorts- 
chakofi*,  rotemkin  arranged  a  meeting 
between  them,  and  the  Empress  (as 
had  been  previously  provided  for) 
surprising  the  lovers,  Gortschakoff 
was  instantly  ordered  to  travel,  and 
the  Countess  sent  to  weep  and  repent 
at  Moscow. 

But  though  Potemkin  thus  unwor- 
thily descended,  he  could  inspire  the 
Empress  with  the  grand  project  which 
he  had  long  meditated  of  expelling  the 
Turks  findly  from  Europe.  Nor  was 
the  gigantic  idea,  at  that  period, 
either  chimerical  or  improbable,  for 
the  ignorance,  supineness,  and  impro- 
vidence of  the  Ottoman  Government 
might  well  warrant  the  presumption 
that,  if  the  resources  and  strength  of 
Russia  were  ably  applied  and  well 
directed,  success  would  crown  the  at- 
tempt. There  were,  however,  two 
prehminary  steps  requisite  for  the 
accomplishment  of  such  an  enterprise 
— the  connivance  of  the  German  Em- 
peror, and  the  seizure  of  the  Crimean 
peninsula. 

To  obtain  the  first,  Catherine,  at 
the  dictation  of  Potemkin,  wrote  to 
request  Joseph  II.  to  meet  her  at  a 
conference,  which  took  place  at  Mo- 
hilef,  on  the  30th  of  May,  1780. 
There  the  two  Christian  Monarchs 
ajipreed  to  overwhelm  the  Turks  in 
concert,  and,  hurling  them  into  Asia, 
to  piously  divide  the  spoils  ;  but  the 
impatience  of  the  Empress  and  her 
adviser  was  unwillingly  restrained  by 
their  ally,  who  convinced  them,  by  the 
soundness  of  his  reasoning,  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  delay.  Catherine  then 
invited  the  Emperor  to  visit  Busaia, 
and,  proceeding  to  Petersburg,  they 
there  formally  signed  the  treaty  for 
their  future  operations. 

The  sojourn  of  this  distinguished 
guest,  had,  for  various  reasons,  occupied 
much  of  the  time  and  attention  of  x*o- 
temkin,  and  it  was  not  until  afler  his 
departure,  that  he  discovered  that  the 
apartments  destined  for  the  favourite 
were  occupied  by  one  of  the  royal 
Chevalier  Guard.  Potemkin,  who 
held  almost  every  distinction,  was  the 


commander  of  this  Guard,  which  con- 
sisted of  sixty  tall,  handsome,  and 
chosen  men,  all  ofilcers,  and  holdins: 
the  rank  of  captain  in  the  army,  and 
his  rage  was  therefore  the  more  un- 
bounded at  the  presumption  of  Lans- 
koi,  in  accepting  such  a  post  witboat 
his  knowledge.  The  apologies  and 
excuses  of  the  delinquent  were  of  no 
avail,until,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
Lanskoi  entreated  his  superior  offi- 
cer to  accept  double  the  iisual  gratuity, 
and,  at  the  price  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand roubles,  Potemkin  consented  to 
leave  the  affections  of  his  Sovereign 
undisturbed. 

Bat  the  second  and  most  important 
preparation  was  the  annexation  of  the 
Crimea,  and,  therefore,  the  populating 
of  the  districts  ceded  by  the  Porte  to 
Russia  in  1774,  had  been  made  & 
pretext  for  many  infractions  of  th« 
treaty,  cities  having  been  founded  or 
rebuilt,  such  as  Ekatharinoslof,  the 
seaport  of  Cherson  and  ManinpoL  . 
These  places  were  gradually  fortified 
and  supplied  wit4i  monitions  and  im- 
plements of  war,  and  Armenians, 
Greeks,  and  Jews  were  invited  to 
emigrate  to  them  from  the  Crimea, 
than  which  no  comer  of  the  earth  has 
ever  been  peopled  by  so  many  dif- 
ferent races. 

It  would  not  suit  our  limits  to  de- 
tail the  history  of  this  classic  and  now 
celebrated  peninsula,  but  it  may  not 
be  unattended  with  interest  to  bri^y 
mention  that  its  earliest  inhalntants, 
known  to  history,  were  tlje  Cim- 
merians, or  Cimbrians,  a  powerfiil 
branch  of  the  Thracians,  and  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  '^Cimmerii"  of 
Homer,  whom  he  places  in  subterra- 
nean habitations  near  the  Sybils  Tem- 
ple in  Campania. 

The  Scythiatis,  driven  northwards 
from  Persia,  by  Ninus,  King  of  Assy- 
ria, invaded  the  Cimmerians,  who, 
being  forced  to  resign  the  plain  to 
their  enemies,  retired  to  the  mountains 
where  they  maintained  themselves 
under  the  name  of  "  Taurians,^** 
which  originated  the  appelhitaon  by 
which  the  peninsula  was  known  to 
antiquity.  Subsecjuently,  the  invasion 
of  Darius  gave  nse  to  the  settling  of 
colonists  on  the  extremities  of  Tannca, 
for  the  Persian  navy  being  supplied 
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bjr  the  people  of  Asia  Minor,  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
coast,  the  sheltering  havens  of  which 
seemed  so  inviting^  that  they  formed 
the  design  of  establishmflr  themselves 
on  the  most  advantageous  positions, 
and  a  colony    of  Heracleans  from 
Bithynia  soon  landed  on  the  Lesser 
Chersonesus,    which  has  ever    after 
borne  their  name.    The  Sarmates,  or 
SyrO'Medians^*  came  from  the  East 
to  the   shores  of  Azove,   about  the 
mouth  of  the  Don,  and  adventurers 
from  the  west  speedily  following,  the 
Delians  settled  on  the  site  of  the  mo- 
dem Cherson,  where  the  Greek  com- 
merce rapidly  flourished,  and  in  the 
fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era, 
the  "Archw-Anaktides,"  or  Mytile- 
iiians,  founded  a  state,  with  Pontica- 
pcenm  for  its  capital,  the  throne  ol 
which,  in  forty  years  after,  was  as- 
cended   by    Spartacus.     About    one 
liimdred  years  subsequently  the  Sar- 
matians  made  war  upon  tlie  Scythians, 
*  overwhelming    them,    and   expelling 
them    northwards,    many    of  whom 
however  remained  in  that  part  of 
Europe  near  to  which  their  conquerors 
were  aflerwards  to  be  driven. 

The  Taurians,  on  this  release, 
gradaally  extending  themselves  over 
the  peninsula,  at  length  so  harassed 
the  kingdom  of  Bosphorus,  that  it 
was  forced  to  sue  for  the  protection 
of  the  great  Mithridates,  to  whom 
Parisades  II.  was  compelled  to  relin- 
t^aish  his  throne.  The  King  of  the 
l:«tixine  soon  overcame  the  Taurians, 
poflse?«iAg  himself  of  the  entire  Cher- 
Moesus,  and,  for  security  against  the 
Scythians,  he  caused  two  tribes  of  the 
Sarmatians  to  emigrate  northwards, 
who,  thus  settling  near  the  territories 
of  their  former  enemies,  have  left  a 
name  to  tho  fertile  plains  of  Poland, 
and  upper  Hungary. 

Sixteen  years  after  the  Roman  arms 
first  appeared  in  the  Tauric  peninsula, 
and  Mithridates,  besieged  in  his  own 
capital,  succumbed  to  the  victorious 
Triumvir,  who,  feeling  the  difficulty 
of  effectually  defending  this  country, 
ceded  the  nominal  sovereignty  to 
Phsmaces,  the  rebel  sou  of  the  fallen 
king,  excepting  only  Phanagoria, 
which  he  constituted  a  republic,  as  a 


reward  for  its  infidelity  to  its  legiti- 
mate sovereign. 

In  the  first  century  of  our  era,  the 
Alani,  a  fierce  people  from  near  tlie 
source  of  the  IJdon,  which  falls  into 
the  Caspian,  subjected  the  Bosphorian 
State  to  the  humiliation  of  tribute, 
and,  sncceedins:  in  completely  exter- 
minating the  Taurians,  their  domina- 
tion lasted  until  the  Goths,  in  251, 
broke  over  the  peninsula,  possessed 
themselves  of  Ponticapceum,  and  an- 
nihilated the  Alani.  Tho  Goihs,  in 
their  turn,  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
sweeping  procrress  of  the  Hnns,  and, 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, the  monarchy  of  the  Cimmerian 
Bosphorus  finally  terminated. 

After  the  disappearance  of  the 
Huns,  a  tribe  of  Sarmalians,  who  had 
remained  ou  the  north  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Caucasus,  and  who  were  known  by 
the  Sclavonian  term  Khazares  (which 
has  the  same  signification  as  tho  Greek 
word  *'  metanastes,"  or  emigrant,  which 
was  applied  to  theb  kinsmen  esta- 
blished beyond  the  Danube),  began 
rapidly  to  extend  themselves,  and,  sub- 
jugating the  district  from  the  roads  of 
Caflfa  to  the  Don,  penetrated  ihe  Cher- 
sonesus, from  thence  they  extended 
their  conquests  westwards  to  Dacia, 
while  they  carried  their  predatory 
ravages  towards  the  north  to  the  Scla- 
vonic city  of  Kief.  Bat  the  latter, 
wearied  by  the  oppression,  claimed 
the  protection  of  the  Grand  Prince  of 
Novgorod,  whose  viceroy  having 
formed  an  alliance  with  tho  Uzes,  or 
Kumanians,  the  Khazires,  after  a 
signal  defeat,  were  liually  driven  by 
the  Uzes  firom  the  psninsula,  when 
they  retreated  to  their  Umits  between 
the  Don  and  the  Kuban.  The  Ku- 
manians retained  their  ascendency, 
and  extorted  tribute  from  the  Greek, 
and  other  colonies,  until  (he  formation 
of  the  Kaptschakian  empire  in  1240, 
when  they  were  exterminated  by  tho 
troop3  of  Batu. 

The  Genoese  at  this  period  carried 
on  the  most  extensive  traffic  in  the 
east,  and  having  rebuilt  Caffa  by  the 
permission  of  Mongolian  Khan,  they 
obtained  possession  of  Soldaya  and 
Cymbalo,  and  the  trade  of  India  found 
its  way  by  Bagdad,  the  Caspian,  and 
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Astrachan,  to  those  places,  and  from 
thence  to  Trebizond  and  Constantino- 
ple. On  the  breaking  up  of  the  great 
empire  of  Kaptschak,  Iladshy  Gerei, 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Batu,  be- 
came the  first  khan  of  the  Krim ;  but 
in  1478,  or,  the  883rd  year  of  *'the 
Hegira,"  Mengly  Gerei  Khan  formed, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Ottoman 
Court,  what  may  be  more  properly 
termed  the  Crimean  State. 

During  the  decline  of  the  Mongole 
power,  the  Genoese  threw  off  their 
supremacy,  and  still  bidding  defiance 
to  the  khaus,  several  contests  ensued, 
ia  one  of  which  young  Mengly  was 
taken  prisoner  by  uiem,  and  they  edu- 
cated aud  maintained  him  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  a  prince,  until,  being  ha- 
rassed by  the  Tartars,  they  determined 
to  send  him,  as  the  fittest  ambassador, 
to  represent  their  distressi^s  to  the 
Porte,  and  to  induce  Mahomed  II. 
to  take  ihem  under  his  protection. 
The  Sultan  received  the  Prince  with 
distinction  and  friendship,  and  kept 
him  at  his  court  imtil  the  Tartars, 
having  almost  ruined  themselves  by 
their  own  dissensions,  petitioned  him 
for  a  khan,  when  Mahomed  ap- 
pointed Mengly  as  their  hereditary 
ruler,  who  gratefully  acknowledged 
the  supremacy  of  the  Turkish  monarch. 

At  this  period  the  Tartarian  popu- 
lation had  greatly  declined,  but 
Mengly,  having  entered  into  a  war 
with  his  relative  branches  on  the 
Volga,  brought  many  thousand  Nogay 
Tartars  with  him  to  the  Krim,  com- 
pelling them  to  settle  there,  besides 
allowing  Armenians,  Greeks,  Turks, 
and  Jewd  to  establish  themselves, 
which  means  were  also  ufed  to  repo- 
pulate  the  Kuban  and  the  district 
between  the  Don  and  the  Dniester. 

The  former,  separated  from  the 
Crimea  by  the  Sea  of  Azove,  extends 
from  the  river  bearing  its  own  name 
to  the  Don  upon  the  north ;  and  the 
Astrachan  desert,  on  the  east,  inter- 
venes between  it  and  the  Caspian. 
The  Kuban  was  inhabited  by  the  same 
variety  of  races  as  the  Chersonesus ; 
it  was  colonised  in  a  similar  manner, 
lonians  and  .£oliana  aiTiving  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hypanis,  or  Kuban,  in 
the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian 
era ;  it  experienced  an  equal  vicissi^ 
tude  of  invasion  until  the  Mon^ole^ 
Tartars  annexed  it,  when  the  Khatr 
zares  were  enslaved,  all  but  the 
"Zitches,"  the  ancestors  of  the  Cir- 


cassians, who  fought  fiercely  for  their 
independence,  which  they  maintained 
until  they  were  driven  to  the  foot  of 
the  Caucasus,  in  1270,  by  the  famous 
Nogay,  who  lefl  his  name  to  tbe 
northern  portion  of  Taurida,  adis- 
trict  about  double  the  extent  of  (hit 
now  denominated  by  tbe  Russians 
"  the  Crimean  steppe." 

No  sooner  had  Mengly  augmented 
his  forces  by  those  additions,  than  be 
proved  how  transient  is  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  greatest  benefits,  when  tbe 
hand  that  confers  them  is  no  longer 
needed,  and  over-confident  of  bis 
power,  he  grew  impatient  of  the  sopfe- 
roacy  of  his  former  protector.  The 
indignant  Sultan  despatched  an  armj 
to  the  Crimea,  whidi  soon  reduced 
the  Khan  to  cbedience,  and  leaving 
garrisons  in  the  principal  towns,  com- 
menced that  domination  which  re- 
sulted in  complete  subjection,  when, 
in  1584,  the  Sultan  Kcniad  appointed 
a  new  khan  to  punish  the  disobe- 
dience of  Mahomet  Gerei,  from  which 
epoch  the  Crimean  khans  vrere  fre- 
queiitly  deposed  or  recalled,  at  the 
caprice  of  the  Grand  Seignior.  But 
the  line  of  Gerei  continued  in  suc- 
cession as  sovereigns  of  the  Crimes, 
until  Selim,  the  nineteenth  khan,  who 
mi^ht  have  avenged  the  long  des- 
potism of  the  Porte,  as  (being  fortu- 
nate enough  to  defeat  the  Poles  and 
Russians  m  one  campaign,  and  to 
bravely  rescue  the  Mahometan  stan- 
dard) the  Janissaries  would  have 
raised  him  to  the  throne  of  the  Sul- 
tans, had  he  not  declined  the  dan- 
gerous elevation,  soliciting,  as  his  ouljr 
recompense,  the  privilege  of  a  joumejr 
to  Mecca,  by  which  he  received  tbe 
title  of  "Hadji,"  or  pilgrim,  a  dis- 
tinction obt»iued  by  every  Mussul- 
man who  visits  the  tomb  of  the  Pro- 
phet. It  was  Devlet  Gerei,  tbe 
twenty-fourth  khan,  who  in  1712  so 
nearly  delivered  his  nation  forever, 
and  established  a  second  Tartariaa 
oppression  over  the  Rui»iaos,  by  sur- 
roundingPeter  the  Great  on  the  banks 
of  the  Pruth,  and  reducing  him  to 
such  extremities,  that  the  address  of 
his  Consort,  and  an  immense  bribe  to 
the  Vizier,  which  was  confirmed  by 
the  restoration  of  the  hard-earned 
Azove,  alone  saved  his  army  from 
total  annihilalioiu 

AUim  Gerei,  the  thkty-fourth  khan, 
having  imposed  aew  taxos  on  his  sub- 
jects, and.  violated  the  fondartentsl 
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laws  of  the  Tartars,  by  appointing  one 
of  his  aODSj  '^  Seraskier/*  of  the  tribe  of 
Bodjak,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
brothers  of  the  deceased,  was  deposed 
by  his  subjects  in  1757,  and  ELrim 
Gerei  was  raised  to  the  throne,  for  his 
genius  and  the  greatness  of  his 
courage.  The  sovereignty  was  con- 
firmed to  him  by  the  Porte,  in 
1764,  and  when,  afterwards,  ou  the 
war  breaking  out  with  Bussia,  he 
headed  fifty  thousand  Tartars  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
Tarics,  and  ravaged  the  country  a? 
&r  as  Bender,  he  was  taken  ill,  and 
received  a  potion  from  a  Greek  phjrsi- 
ctan;  his  death,  in  two  days,  but  too 
well  justified  the  suspicions  enter- 
tained of  the  compounder  of  the 
draught.  His  two  next  successors 
were  deposed  after  their  hasty  elec- 
tions, and  the  war  continued  its 
ravages  until  the  bloody  victories  of 
Bomanzoff  and  Suwarrow  enabled  the 
artful  Empress  of  Russia  to  nominate 
Saheb  Qerm  to  the  throne,  when  the 
yoong  khan,  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
f^racious  ally,  renounced  all  allegiance 
to  the  Sultan,  and  declared  the  Crimea 
independent,  under  the  friendly  pro- 
tection of  Bnssia. 


In  1772,  Saheb  showed  his  farther 
appreciation  of  the  favour  of  Cathe- 
rine, by  ceding  Kertsch,  Yenikale, 
and  Kinbum,  which  she  was  particu- 
lar to  have  confirmed  to  her,  together 
with  the  resumption  of  Azove,  and  its 
extensive  territories^  when  the  Turks 
recognised  her  nominee  by  the  ar- 
rangement of  1774.  This  celebrated 
stipulation,  however,  reserved  to 
the  Porte,  at  all  timesy  the  spiritual 
supremacy  of  the  Crimea,  and  the 
administration  of  the  laws,  us  well  as 
the  investiture  of  the  khan,  who  was 
to  notify  his  accession  to  both  courts, 
in  order  that  public  prayers  might  be 
made  for  the  Sultan  in  all  the  mosques ; 
he  was  to  receive  from  the  "  Cadiles- 
ker,**  of  Constantinople,  the  '^  Mura- 
celch,"  or  patent  of  the  Cadis,  or 
Judges,  and  lastly,  to  cause  money 
to  be  coined  with  the  impression  of 
the  Grrand  Seignior. 

Such  was  the  distinct  understanding 
between  the  two  Powers,  as  regarded 
this  peninsula,  but  observed  by  the 
northern  despot  with  no  greater 
fidelity  than  the  other  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  Kutschuk  Klnairdji. 

(To  he  Continued.) 
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CHAPTBB  Xni. 


'row*'   ACCOMPLZOIBD. 


Josrr  as  Upton  had  seated  himself  at 
that  frugal  meal  of  weak  tea  and 
dry  toast  he  called  his  breakfast, 
Harcourt  suddenlv  entered  the  room, 
sfdashed  and  road-stained  from  head 
to  foot,  and  in  his  whole  demeanour 
indicating  the  work  of  a  fatiguing 
journey. 

*'  Why,  I  thought  to  have  had  my 
breakfast  with  you,^  cried  he,  im- 
patientlv,  '^  and  this  is  like  the  diet  of 
a  convalescent  from  fever.  Where  is 
the  salmon — where  the  grouse  pie— - 
where  are  the  cutlets — and  the  choco- 
late— and  the  poached  eggs — and  the 
hot  rolls,  and  the  cherry  W)unce  ?*' 

"Say,  nUher,  where  are  the  dis- 
ordered livers,  worn-out  stomachs^ 
fevered  brains,  and  impatient  tem- 
pers, my  worthy  Colonel?"  said 
Upton,  blandly.  *  *  Talleyrand  himself 
once  told  me  that  he  always  treated 
great  questions  starving." 

*'  And  he  made  a  nice  mess  of  the 


world  in  consequence,''  blustered  out 
Harcourt.  *«  A  fellow  with  a  honest 
appetite,  and  a  sound  digestion,  would 
never  have  played  false  to  so  many 
masters.*' 

**  It  is  quite  right  that  men  like  you 
should  read  history  in  this  wise,"  said 
Upton,  smiling,  as  he  dipped  a  crust 
in  his  tea,  and  ate  it 

*'  Men  like  me  are  very  inferior 
creatures,  no  doubt,"  broke  in  Har- 
court, angrily  ;  "  but  I  very  much 
doubt  if  men  like  you  had  come 
eighteen  miles  on  foot  over  a  moun- 
tain this  morning,  after  a  night  passed 
in  an  open  boat  at  sea — aye,  in  a  gale, 
by  Jove,  such  as  I  shan't  forget  in  a 
hurry." 

"  You  have  hit  it  perfectly,  Har- 
court, suum  cuique;  and  if  only  we 
could  get  the  world  to  see  that  each 
of  us  has  his  spfeciality,  we  should  all 
of  us  do  much  better." 

By  the  vigorons  3^0  ^ve  Jheje 
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bell,  and  the  tone  in  which  he  ordered 
up  something  to  eat,  it  was  plain  to 
see  that  he  scarcely  relished  the 
moral  Upton  had  applied  to  his  speech. 
With  the  appearance  of  the  good 
cheer,  however,  he  speedily  threw  off 
his  momentary  dbpleasure,  and,  as  he 
ate  and  drank,  his  honest,  manly  face 
lost  every  trace  of  annoyance.  Once 
only  did  a  passing  shade  of  anger 
cross  his  countenance  It  was  when, 
suddenly  looking  up,  he  saw  Upton's 
eyes  settled  on  his,  and  hb  whole  fea- 
tures expressing  a  most  palpable  sen- 
sation of  wonderment  and  compassion. 

*'Aye,"  cried  he,  "I  know  well 
what's  passing  in  your  mind  this 
minute.  You  are  lost  in  your  pitying 
estimate  of  such  a  mere  animal  as  I 
am ;  but,  hang  it  all,  old  fellow,  why 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  flattering 
thought  that  you  are  of  another  stamp 
— a  creature  of  a  diETerent  order  V* 

*'It  does  not  make  one  a  whit 
happier/'  sighed  Uptoo,  who  never 
shrunk  from  accepting  the  sentiment 
as  his  own. 

'^I  should  have  thought  other- 
wiBC,*'  said  Harcourt,  with  a  malicious 
twinkle  of  the  eye,  for  he  fancied  that 
he  had  at  last  touched  the  weak  point 
of  his  adversary. 

'*  No,  my  dear  Harcourt,  though 
crass<B  natur<B  have  rather  the  best 
of  it,  since  no  small  share  of  this 
world's  collisions  are  actually  phy- 
sical shocks;  and  that  great,  strong 
pipkin  that  encloses  your  brains,  will 
stand  much  that  would  smash  this 
poor  egg-shell  that  shrouds  mine." 

"  Whenever  you  draw  a  comparison 
in  my  favour,  I  always  find  at  the 
end  I  come  oft' worst,"  said  Harcourt, 
bluntly ;  and  Upton  laughed,  one  of 
his  rich  musical  laughs,  in  which  there 
was  indeed  nothing  mirthful,  but 
something  that  seemed  to  say  that  his 
nature  experienced  a  sense  of  enjoy- 
ment higher,  perhaps,  than  anything 
merely  comic  could  sugtrest. 

'•  You  came  off  best  this  time,  Har- 
court," said  he,  good-humouredly ; 
and  such  a  thorough  air  of  frankness 
accompanied  the  words  that  Harcourt 
was  disarmed  of  all  distrust  at  once, 
and  joined  in  the  laugh  neartily. 

'*  But  you  have  not  yet  told  me, 
Harcourt,"  said  the  other,  "where 
you  have  been,  and  •  why  you  spent 
your  night  on  the  sea." 

"  The  story  is  not  a  very  long  one," 
replied  he,  and  at  once  gave  a  full 


recital  of  the  events,  which  our  reader 
has  already  had  before  him  in  our  last 
chapter,  adding,  in  conclusion,  *^I 
have  left  the  boy  in  a  cabin  at  Bf\' 
mullet;  he  is  in  a  high  fever,  and 
raving  so  loud  that  you  could  bear 
him  a  hundred  yards  away.  I  told 
him  to  keep  cold  water  on  his  head, 
and  gave  him  plenty  of  it  to  drink- 
nothing  more — till  i  could  fetch  oar 
doctor  over,  for  it  will  be  impossible 
to  move  the  boy  from  where  he  is  for 
the  present." 

*^  Glencore  has  been  asking  for  him 
already  this  morning.  He  did  not 
desire  to  see  him,  but  he  begged  of  me 
to  go  to  him  and  speak  with  him." 

^<  And  have  you  told  him  that  he 
was  from  home — that  he  passed  the 
night  away  from  this  ?" 

'^  No ;  I  merely  intimated  that  I 
should  look  after  him,  waiting  for 
your  return  to  guide  myself  afler- 
wards." 

**  I  don^t  suspect  that  when  we  took 
him  from  the  boat  the  malady 
had  set  in  ;  he  appeared  rather  hke 
one  overcome  by  cold  and  exhaustion. 
It  was  about  two  hours  after — he  hod 
taken  some  food,  and  seemed  stronj^er 
— ^when  I  said  to  him,  ^  Come, 
Charley,  you'll  soon  be  all  right  again; 
I  have  sent  a  fellow  to  look  after  s 
poney  for  you,  and  you'll  be  able  to 
ride  back,  won't  you  ?' " 

** '  Ride  where  V  cried  he,  eagerly. 

"Home,  of  course,"  said  I,  "to 
Glencore." 

"  *  Home !  I  have  no  home,'  cried 
he ;  and  the  wild  scream  he  uttered 
the  words  with  I'll  never  forget.  It 
was  just  as  if  that  one  thought  vas 
the  boundary  between  sense  and 
reason,  and  the  instant  he  had  passed 
it,  all  was  chaos  and  confusion,  for 
now  his  raving  began-^the  mo^t 
frantic  imaginations — always  image^^ 
of  sorrow  pictured,  and  a  rapidity  of 
utterance  tnere  was  no  following.  Of 
course  in  such  cases  the  delusions 
suggest  no  clue  to  the  cause,  but  all 
his  fancies  were  about  being  drivm 
out  of  doors  an  outcast  and  a  beggar, 
and  of  his  father  rising  from  his  sick 
bed  to  curse  him.  Poor  boy  I  Even 
in  this  his  better  nature  gleamed  forth 
as  he  cried,  *  Tell  him'— and  he  saiil 
the  words  in  a  low  wnisper — '  tell  hiiu 
not  to  anger  himself;  be  is  ill,  very 
ill,  and  should  be  kept  tranquil.  Tell 
him,  then,  that  I  am  going— going 
away,  for  ever,  and  he'U  hear  of  mc 
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no  more.^**  As  Harcourt  repeated 
the  words  his  own  voice  faltereo,  and 
two  heavy  drops  dlowly  coursed  down 
bis  bronzed  cheeks.  '*You  see," 
added  he,  as  if  to  excuse  the  emotion, 
^'that  wasn^t  like  raving,  for  he  spoke 
this  just  as  he  might  have  done  if  his 
very  heart  was  breaking.'* 

**Poor  fellow!"  said  Upton;  and 
the  words  were  uttered  with  real 
feeling. 

^Some  terrible  scene  must  have 
occurred  between  them,'*  resumed 
Harcourt;  "of  that  I  feel  quite 
certain." 

"I  suspect  you  are  right,"  said 
Upton,  beading  over  his  teacup ; 
^*and  our  part,  in  consequence,  is  one 
of  considerable  delicacy ;  for,  until 
Glencore  alludes  to  what  has  passed, 
wet  of  course,  can  take  no  notice  of  it. 
The  boy  is  ill ;  he  is  in  a  fever ;  we 
know  nothing  more." 

'*ril  leave  you  to  deal  with  the 
father ;  the  sob  shall  be  my  care.  Tve 
told  Traynor  to  be  ready  to  start  with 
me  after  breakfast,  and  have  ordered 
two  stout. ponies  for  the  journey.  I 
conclude  there  will  be  no  objection  in 
detaining  the  doctor  for  the  night ; 
what  think  you,  Upton  ?" 

**Do  you  consult  the  doctor  on  that 
head ;  meanwhile,  I'll  pay  a  visit  to 
Gieocore.  V\\  meet  you  in  the  li- 
brary." And  so  saying  Upton  rose, 
and  gracefully  draping  the  folds  of 
his  embroidered  dressing-gown,  and 
arranging  the  waving  lo^  of  hair 
which  had  escaped  beneath  his  cap,  he 
slowly  set  out  towards  the  sick  mau*s 
chamber. 

Of  all  the  springs  of  human  action, 
there  was  not  one  in  which  Sir 
Horace  Uptou  sympathized  so  little 
as  passion.  That  any  man  could 
adopt  a  line  of  conduct  from  which  no 
other  profit  could  result  than  what 
ought  minister  to  a  feeling  of  hatred^ 
jedonsy,  or  revenge,  seemed  to  him 
utterly  contemptible.  It  was  not, 
indeed,  the  morality  of  such  a  course 
that  he  called  in  question,  although 
he  would  not  have  contested  that 
point.  It  was  its  meanness,  its  folly, 
Its  insufficiency.  His  experience  of 
(Treat  affairs  had  imbued  him  with  all 
the  importance  that  was  due  to  temper 
and  moderation.  He  scarcely  remem- 
bered an  instance  where  a  f^se  move 
had  damaged  a  negociation,  that  it 
oould  not  be  traced  to  some  passing 
trait  of  impatience,  or  some  lurking 


spirit  of  animosity  biding  the  hour  of 
its  gratification. 

He  had  long  learned  to  perceive 
how  much  more  temperament  has  to 
do,  In  the  management  of  great  events, 
than  talent  or  capacity,  and  his  opinion 
of  men  was  chiefly  founded  on  this 
quality  of  his  nature.  It  was,  then, 
with  an  almost  pitying  estimate  of 
Glencore,  that  he  now  entered  the 
room  where  the  sicic  man  lay. 

Anxious  to  be  alone  with  him, 
Glencore  had  dismissed  all  the  at- 
tendants from  his  room,  and  sat, 
propped  up  by  pillows,  anxiously 
awaiting  his  approach. 

Upton  moved  through  the  dimlf- 
lighted  room  like  one  familiar  to  the 
atmosphere  of  illness,  and  took  his 
seat  beside  the  bed  with  that  noiseless 
quiet  which  in  him  was  a  kind  of 
instinct. 

It  was  several  minutes  before  Glen- 
core spoke,  and  then,  in  a  low,  faint 
voice,  he  said,  **Are  we  alone, 
Upton?'' 

**  Yes,'*  said  the  other,  gently 
pressing  the  wasted  fingers  which  lay 
on  the  counterpane  before  him. 

"  You  forgive  me,  Upton,"  said  he, 
and  the  words  trembled  as  be  uttered 
them;  "you  forgive  me,  Upton, 
though  I  cannot  forgive  myself." 

"  My  dear  friend,  a  passing  moment 
of  impatience  is  not  to  break  the 
friendship  of  a  lifetime.  Your  calmer 
judgment  would, I  know,  not  be  unjust 
to  me." 

"  But  how  am  I  to  repair  the  wrong 
I  have  done  you  ?" 

"By  never  alluding  to  it — never 
thinking  of  it  again,  Glencore." 

*'  It  was  so  unworthy — so  ignoble 
in  me !"  cried  Glencore,  bitterly,  and 
a  tear  fell  over  his  eyelid  and  rested 
on  his  wan  and  worn  cheek. 

*'  Let  us  never  think  of  it,  my  dear 
Glencore.  Life  has  real  troubles 
enough  for  either  of  us,  not  to  dwell 
on  those  which  we  may  fashion  out 
of  our  emotions,  I  promise  you.  I  have 
forcoiteji  the  whole  incident." 

Glencore  sighed  heavily,  but  did 
not  speak;  at  lust  he  said.  **  Bu  it  go, 
Upton,"  and,  covering  his  face  with 
his  hand,  lay  still  and  silent.  ♦*  Well.'* 
said  he,  after  a  long  pause,  "  the  die 
is  cast,  Upton — I  have  told  him  !" 

"  Told  the  boy  ?"  said  Upton. 

He  nodded  an  assent.  "  It  is  too 
late  to  oppose  me  now,  Upton — ^the 
thing  is  done.    I  <liti^:4e*!pUJ\5^ie 
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strength  for  it,  but  rerenfire  is  a  strong 
stimulant,  and  I  felt  as  though  once 
more  restored  to  health,  as  I  pro- 
ceeded. Poor  fellow,  he  bore  it  like 
a  man.  Like  a  man  do  I  say.  No, 
but  better  than  ever  man  bore  such 
crushing  tidings.  He  asked  me  to 
stop  once,  while  his  head  reeled^  and 
said,  *  In  a  minute  I  shall  be  myself 
again;*  and  so  he  was  too,  you 
should  have  seen  him,  Upton,  as  he 
rose  to  leave  me.  So  much  of  dignity 
was  there  in  his  look,  that  mv  Heart 
misgave  me  ;  and  I  told  him,  that  still 
as  my  son,  he  should  never  want  a 
friend  and  a  protector.  He  grew 
deadly  pale,  and  caught  at  the  bed 
for  support.  Another  moment,  and 
I*d  not  answer  for  myself.  I  was 
already  relenting — but  I  thought  of 
her^  and  my  resolution  came  back  in 
all  its  force.  Still  I  dared  not  look 
on  him.  The  sight  of  that  warm  cheek, 
those  quivering  lips,  and  glassy  eyes, 
would  have  certainly  unmanned  me.  I 
turned  away.  When  I  looked  round 
he  was  gone.'*  As  he  ceased  to  speak, 
a  clammy  perspiration  burst  forth  over 
his  face  and  forehead,  and  he  made  a 
sign  to  Upton  to  wet  his  lips. 

*'  It  is  the  last  pang  she  is  to  cost 
me,  Upton,  but  it  is  a  sore  one !"  said 
he,  in  a  low  hoarse  whisper. 

*^  My  dear  Glencore,  this  is  all  little 
short  of  madness ;  even  as  revenge  it 
is  a  failure,  since  the  heaviest  share 
of  the  penalty  recoils  upon  yourself." 

*'  How  so  ?"  cried  he  impetuously. 

^'  Is  it  thus  that  an  ancient  name  is 
to  go  out  for  ever  V  Is  it  in  this  wise, 
that  a  house  noble  for  centuries  is  to 
crumble  into  ruin  ?  I  will  not  again 
urge  upon  you  the  cruel  wrong  you 
are  doing.  Over  that  boy's  inheri- 
tance you  have  no  more  right  than 
over  mine — ^you  cannot  rob  him  of  the 
protection  of  the  law.  No  power 
could  ever  give  you  the  disposal  of 
his  destiny  in  this  wise." 

"  I  have  done  it,  and  I  will  main- 
tain it,  sir,"  oried  Glencore,  "  and  if 
the  qaestion  is,  as  you  vaguely  hint 
to  be,  one  of  law*'-~ 

"  No,  no,  Glencore,  do  not  mistake 
me." 

<»  Hear  me  out,  sir  f  said  lie  pas- 
sionately. *^  If  it  is  to  bo  ooe  of  law, 
let  Sir  Horace  Upton  give  his  t^ti- 
mony — ^tell  all  that  he  knows — and  let 
us  see  what  it  will  avail  him.  You 
may — it  is  quite  open  to  you — place 
us  front  to  front  as  enemies.    You 


may  teach  the  boy  to  resard  roeas 
one  who  has  robbed  him  of  his  birth* 
right,  and  train  him  up  to  become  mjr 
accuser  in  a  court  of  justice.  Butinjr 
cause  is  a  strong  one,  it  cannot  be 
shaken,  and  where  you  hope  to  brand 
me  with  tyranny  you  will  but  vi^t 
bastardy  upon  him.  Think  twice, 
then,  before  you  declare  this  comhaL 
It  is  one  where  all  your  craf^  will  not 
sustain  you." 

"  My  dear  Glencore,  it  is  not  in  this 
spirit  that  we  can  speak  profitably  to 
each  other.  If  you  will  not  hear  mt 
reasons  calmly  and  dispassionately,  to 
what  end  am  I  here  ?  You  have  long 
known  me  as  one  who  lays  claim  to 
no  more  rigid  morality  than  consists 
with  the  theory  of  a  worldly  mto's 
experiences.  I  affect  no  high  flown 
sentiments.  I  am  as  plain  and  nrac- 
tical  as  may  be ;  and  when  I  teU  yoa 
that  you  are  wrong  in  this  affair,  I 
mean  to  say,  that  what  you  are  ahoat 
to  do,  is  not  only  bad,  but  impolitic 
In  your  pursuit  of  a  victim,  you  are 
immolating  yourself." 

^'  Be  it  so,  I  go  not  alone  to  the 
stake,  there  is  another  to  partake  of 
the  torture,"  cried  Glencore  wildly ; 
and  already  his  flushed  cheek,  and 
flashing  eyes  betrayed  tbe  approach  of 
a  feverish  access. 

*'  If  I  am  not  to  have  any  influence 
with  you  then,"  resumed  Upton,  "I 
am  here  to  no  purpose.  If  to  all  that 
I  say — to  arguments  youcannotanswer 
— you  obstinately  persist  in  opposing 
an  insane  thirst  for  revenge,  I  ne 
notwhy^ou  should  desire  my  pre- 
sence. X  ou  have  resolved  to  do  this 
great  wrong?" 

"  It  is  already  done,  sir," — broke  in 
Glencore. 

"  Wherein  then,  can  I  be  of  u/ 
service  to  you  P" 

''  I  am  coming  to  that.  I  had  come 
to  it  before,  had  you  not  intem^ted 
me.  £  want  you  to  be  guardian  to 
the  boy.  I  want  you  to  replace  me 
in  all  that  regards  authority  over  hiv- 
You  know  life  well,  Upton.  You  know 
it  not  alone  in  its  paths  of  pleasure 
and  success,  but  you  understand 
thoroughly  the  rugged  footway  offif 
which  humble  men  toil  weanly  to 
fortune.  None  can  better  estimate  the 
man's  chances  of  success,  nor  more 
surely  point  the  road  by  which  he  » 
to  attain  it.  The  provision  which  I 
destine  for  him  will  be  an  humble  one, 
and  he  will  need  to  rely  upon  his  oirn 
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efots.  YoQ  will  not  refiite  me  this 
semce,  Upton.  I  ask  it  in  the  name 
of  our  old  friendship.'* 

**  There  is  but  one  objection  I  conld 
posfflblj  hare,  and  yet  that  seems  to 
be  insurmoontable." 

•*And  what  may  it  be?"  cried 
Glencore. 

"  Simply,  that  in  acceding  to  your 
request,  I  make  myself  an  accomplice 
in  your  plan,  and  thus  aid  and  abet 
the  T^  scheme  I  am  repudiating.'* 

^  What  avails  your  repudiation  if  it 
will  not  turn  me  from  my  resolve  ? 
That  it  will  not,  Til  swear  to  you 
ai  solemnly  as  ever  an  oath  was  taken. 
I  tell  you  again,  the  thing  is  done. 
For  the  consequences  which  are  to 
follow  on  it  you  have  no  responsibi- 
lity— ^these  are  my  concern." 

"*  I  should  like  a  little  time  to  think 
oTer  it,'*  aald  Upton,  with  the  air  of 
one  struggling  with  irresolution.  "Let 
me  have  this  evening  to  make  up  my 
raiod ;  to-morrow  you  shall  have  my 


'*  Be  it  so,  then,"  said  Glencore ; 
and  turning  his  fiice  away,  waved  a 
cold  farewell  with  his  hand. 

We  do  not  purpose  to  follow  Sir 
Horace  as  he  retired,  nor  does  our 
task  require  that  we  should  pry  into 
the  secret  recesses  of  his  wily  nature : 
enough  if  we  say  that  in  asking 
for  time,  his  purpose  was  rather  to 
aflbrd  another  opportunity  of  reflection 


to  Glencore  than  to  give  himself  more 
space  for  deliberation.  He  had  found, 
by  the  experience  of  his  calling,  that 
the  delay  we  often  crave  for  to  resolve 
a  doubt  has  sufficed  to  change  the 
mind  of  him  who  originated  the  diffi- 
culty. 

"  ni  give  him  some  hours,  at  least,* 
thought  ne,  **to  ponder  over  what  I 
have  said.  Who  knows  but  the  argu- 
ment may  seem  better  in  memory 
than  in  action?  Such  things  have 
happened  before  now.**  And  having 
finisned  this  reflection  he  turned  to 
peruse  the  pamphlet  of  a  quack  doc- 
tor who  pledged  himself  to  cure  all 
disorders  of  the  circulation  by  attend- 
ing to  tidal  influences,  and  made  the 
moon  herself  enter  into  the  materia 
medica.  What  Sir  Horace  believed, 
or  did  not  believe,  in  the  wild  rhapso- 
dies of  the  charlatan,  is  known  only  to 
himself.  Whether  his  credulity  was 
fed  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  relief, 
or  whether  his  fancy  only  was  aroused 
by  the  speculative  images  thus  sug- 
gested, it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  is 
not  altogether  improbable  that  he 
perused  these  things  as  Charles  Fox 
used  to  read  all  the  trashiest  novels  in 
the  Minerva  Press,  and  find,  in  the 
very  distorted  and  exaggerated  pic- 
tures, a  relief  and  a  reliuuition  which 
more  correct  views  of  life  had  failed 
to  impart.  Hard-headed  men  require 
strange  indulgences. 


coAPTEB  xnr. 


BIIXT  taiTllOB  AXD  THl  OOIOITBL. 


It  was  a  fine  breesy  morning  as  the 
Colonel  set  out  with  Billy  Traynor  for 
BefanuUet.  The  bridle-path  hj  which 
they  travelled  led  through  a  wild  and 
thinly-inhabited  tract— now  dipping 
down  between  grassy  hills,  now  tracing 
its  ooorto  aloog  the  cMs  o^t  the 
sea.  Tali  ferns  covered  the  slopes, 
Mteoted  from  the  west  winds,  aad 
aen  and  there  little  copses  of  stunted 
oak  showed  the  traces  of  what  once 
had  been  forest.  It  was  on  the  whole 
a  silent  and  dreary  region,  so  that  the 
travellets  felt  it  even  relief  as  they 
drsw  nigh  the  bright  blue  sea,  and 
heard  the  sonorous  booming  of  the 
waves  as  they  broke  along  the  shore. 
**  It  cheers  one  to  come  up  out  of 
those  dreary  dells,  and  hear  the  plea- 
sant plash  of  the  sea^"  said  Haroourt ; 
and  his  bright  fkee  showed  that  he  l^lt 
tkeMjojnent 
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«*  So  it  does,  sir,**  said  Billy.  "  And 
yet  Homer  makes  his  hero  go  heavy 
hearted  as  he  hears  the  ever  sounding 
sea." 

**  What  does  that  signify.  Doctor  ?** 
said  Harcourt,  impatiently*  "Tell- 
ing me  what  a  character  in  a  fiction 
feels  lUflfects  me  no  more  than  telling 
me  what  he  does.  Why,  man,  the 
one  is  as  inreal  as  the  other.  The 
fellow  ^t  created  him  fashioned  his 
thoughts  as  well  as  his  actions.*' 

"To  be  sure  he  does;  but  when 
the  fellow  is  a  genius,  what  he  makes 
is  as  much  a  crayture  as  either  you  or 
mysetf." 

**Come,  come,  Doctor,  no  mystifi- 
cation.*' 

"  I  don't  mean  any,"  broke  in  Billy. 
'^  What  I  want  to  say  is  this,~lhat  as 
we  read  every  character  to  elicit  truth, 
-*truUi  in  the  working  of  human  mo- 
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tiye^—trtitfi  in  i>a^di— tttttfi  Hi  iVt 
the  struggle  bfout  pdor  it^ik  nUitntei 
— why  wouldn't  a  great  genius  Uk^ 
Homer,  or  Shakespeare,  or  Milton  be 
better  able  to  show  ns  this  in  some 
picture  drawn  hy  themselves,  than  yoti 
or  I  be  able  to  find  it  out  for  our- 
selves?" 

Harcourt  6hook  his  head  doubt- 
fiillv. 

*^Well,  now,"  said  Fillj,  tetumiti^ 
to  the  charge,  "  did  joti  ever  see  d 
waxwork  model  of  anatortiy?  Eve^ 
nerve  and  siny  of  a  nerve  #as  thete— * 
not  a  vein  nor  ah  arteij  wanting. 
The  artist  that  made  it  all  jast  wanted 
to  show  you  where  every  thinfj  was ; 
but  he  never  wanted  vou  to  believe  it 
was  alivcj  or  ever  had  been.  But 
with  ganius  its  different.  He  just 
gives  you  some  traits  of  a  character- 
he  points  him  out  to  you  passing— just 
as  1  would  to  a  man  gofni;  along  the 
street— and  there  he  is  aHve  for  ever 
and  ever ;  not  like  you  and  tee,  that 
will  be  dead  and  buried  to-morrow  or 
next  day,  and  the  most  knowh  of  us 
three  lines  in  a  parish  re^isthry,  but 
he  goes  down  to  posterity  aa  ex- 
ample, an  illustration^or  a  Warning 
may  be — to  thousands  and  thousand 
of  living  men.  Don't  talk  to  me 
about  fiction !  What  he  thought  and 
felt  is  truer  than  all  that  you  and  I^ 
and  a  scote  like  uS,  ever  cud  or  ever 
will  do .  The  creatiotis  df  gdtiius  are  the 
landmarks  of  humanity — ^and  well  for 
us  is  it  that  we  have  such  to  guideus  !** 
"  All  this  may  be  very  fine,"  said 
Harcourt,  contemptuously^  "  but  give 
the  the  sentiments  of  a  living  biaQ,  or 
one  that  has  liv^d,  in  preference  to 
alt  the  imaginary  characters  that  have 
ever  adorned  a  story." 

**  Just  as  I  suppose  you'd  say  ttat  a 
soldier  in  the  Blues,  or  some  big, 
hulking  corporal  in  the  Guards,  is  a 
finer  model  of  the  human  forrtt  than 
ever  Praxiteles  chiselled." 

**I  know  which  I'd  rather  kave 
along  side  of  me  in  a  charge,  Bticior^** 
said  Harcourt,  laughing;  and  then  to 
change  the  topic  he  pomted  to  il  lone 
cabin  on  the  sea  shore,  miles  away,  as 
it  seemed,  from  all  other  habitatiods. 
"  That's  Mechel  Cady's,  sir,"  said 
Traynor ;  **  he  lives  by  birds ;  hunting 
them  saygulls  and  cormorants  through 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  stealing 
the  eggs.  There  isn't  a  precipice  that 
he  won't  climb— not  $L  difT  that  ho 
won't  face.*' 


<<  W»L  if  ibM  IJe  his  iiome,  Qit 
ptifsuit  ao^  hot  seem  a  profitable 
one." 

'<  'Tis  Its  gpHA  ^  bddbb|  Utoti^  on 
the  road  for  fouipence  a-£iy,  6r  dsr- 
lying  sea- weed  five  miles  bn  tour  back 
to  manure  the  potatoes^"  SM  Billy, 
mournfully. 

"  Th^H  exitctiy  the  very  thhig  that 
puizles  m&,"  said  Hircdttrt,  *'  wh^  in  a 
country  so  remitrkable  for  fertititj 
every  ohe  Shohld  be  so  tniserablj 
poor!" 

*'  And  y6u  nfever  heard  iriy  expla- 
nation of  it?" 

"Neter;  at  least,  neter  ohc  that 
satisfied  me." 

**Nor  ever  will  you,"  sidd  Billy, 
s^ntentiously. 

"And  why  (Sd?" 

**  Becatise,"  said  he,  dra#hig  along 
breath,  a^  if  pr^>iiringfi)r  A  discdurse, 
**  becau^^  there's  hb  man  capable  of 
gobg  into  the  whole  sdbject ;  for  It  is 
riot  merely  an  e6otioihical  ^oestioh  or 
a  social  one,  but  it  is  metaph^^d^ 
and  t^ligious  ahd  politiea],'  knd  ethno- 
Ibgibd  and  hist6rlcltt.-^ye,'  atid  geo- 
graphical, too  I  Tbu  have  td  conad^, 
first,  who  and  ithat  ar6  the  aboridoes? 
A  conquered  pebpile  that  dfevrf  gave 
in  thfey  werfe  conquered.  Who  ire 
the  rulers?  A  Saxbn  nifee  that  !U#ajs 
fblt  that  they  wer^  inferior  td  th«tn 
they  ruled  over  I" 

'•^By  Jove,  ddctbr,  I  What  «top  ycrti 
there;  I  never  heard  any  acknow- 
ledgment of  this  inferiority  you 
speak  of." 

"Pd  like  to  get  a  goold  medal  for 
argnih'  it  out  mth  yotl,"  said  KUt. 

*^Atid,  after  all,  t  doti't  se()  ho#it 
woul4  resolvfe  the  ol-iginal  doubt," 
said  Hated urt.  **  I  want  to  kriow 
ifrhy  the  people  are  so  boor,  ktid  I 
don't  want  to  hear  6t  the  battle  of 
Clontarf  of*  the  Dshes  at  Dundalk." 

"  There  it  is,  you'd  like  td  fiarro# 
down  a  gr^at  question  of  race,  hti- 
guage,  traditions,  and  laws,  to  a  Utile 
miserable  dispute  alsont  labbut  and 
wages.  Oh,  Manchester,  Manchester  I 
how  ye're  in  the  heart  of  evfetj^  Eng- 
lishman, rich  or  pdor,  gentle  or 
simple !  Yoii  say  you  never  heard  of 
any  corifessioti  or  inferiority.  Gf 
course  yod  didn't :  but  ^uite  the  re- 
verse— a  tery  confident  Sease  of  betne 
far  better  than  thepoor  Irish— ahd  Tu 
tell  yott  how,  ana  why,  jtist  lis  for 
yourself,  iLfler  li  dischsshldti  ^fa  me, 
when  you  find  yourself  d^  bate,  and 
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not  a  word  to  reply,  youHl  go  bom^ 
to  a  zood  dinner  and  a  bottle  of  wine, 
dry  clothes  and  a  bright  fire ;  and  no 
matter  how  hard  your  argument 
pQ^ed  you,  you'll  remembbt  that  Tm 
in  rags,  in  a  dirty  cabin,  with  potatoes 
to  ate  and  watbr  to  drink,  and  youll 
say,  at  all  events,  Tm  better  off 
than  he  is;*  and  there's  your  supe- 
riority, neither  more  or  less — ^there  it 
is !  And  all  tne  while,  in  sayiilg  the 
same  thing  to  yourself— sorrow  matter 
for  his  filie  broad  cloth,  and  his  white 
lineo,  and  his  very  best  roast  beef 
that  he's  eatin'— I*m  his  master !  I'm 
ill  ^at  dignifies  the  spades  in  them 
grand  qnsOities  that  makes  ii&  poets, 
nietoricians,  and  the  like,  in  those 
elegant  attributes  that,  as  the  poet 
says — 

*  In  all  our  pursuits 
Lifts  ns  high  above  bratss;' 

In  these,  I  say  i^fain,  I'm  his  master  T* 
As  Billy  finished  his  gloomy  pany- 

Sc  apon  bis  country  and  himself,  be 
it  out  in  a  ioyous  laugh,  and  cHed, 
'^  Did  ye  ever  hear  conceit  like  that  P 
Did  ye  ever  expect  to  see  the  day  that 
a  ra^d  poor  blackguard  like  me 
woula  dare  to  say  as  much  to  one  like 
fov;  and,  after  all,  it's  the  greatest 
compliment  I  could  pay  you.** 
"How  so,  Billy— I  don't  exactly 

*^Why,  tbat  if  you  weren't  a  gen- 
tlemen— a  raal  gentleman,  bom  and 
bred — ^I  could  never  have  ventured  to 
iell  you  what  I  said  now.  It  is 
because,  in  your  own  refined  feelings, 
you  can  pardon  all  ihe  coarseness  of 
suae,  that  I  have  my  safety." 

"  Tou're  as  great  a  courtier  as  you 
are  a  scholar,  Billy,"  said  Harcourt, 
laughing ;  *^  meanwhile,  I'm  not  likelv 
to  be  enlightened  in  the  cause  of  Irish 
poetry." 

"Tis  a  whole  volume  I  could  write 
on  tile  same  subject,"  said  Billyh 
"Ibr  there's  so  many  causes  in  opera- 
tion, combinin*,  and  assistin'^  and 
aggravatin'  each  othet.  But  if  you 
Want  the  head  and  front  of  the  nus- 
chief  in  one  word,  it  is  this,  that  no 
Irishman  ever  gave  his  heart  and  soule 
to  his  own  business,  but  alwsys  was 
B^n^'  something  else  that  he  had 
^*otiiin'  to  say  to ;  and  so,  ye  see,  the 
priest  does  be  thinkin'  of  politics, 
w  parson's  thinkin*  of  the  priests, 


{\i%  people  are  always  on  the  watch 
for  a  crack  at  the  agent  or  thottitbe- 
nroctor,  and  the  landlord,  instead  of 
looking  after  his  property,  is  up  in 
Dublin  dinin*  with  the  Lord  Lef- 
tinint  and  abusih'  his  tenadts.  I  dq](i*t 
want  i6  screeh  myself,  nor  say  rm 
better  thaii  my  neighbours,  for  though 

5  have  a  lamed  profession  to  Uve  by, 
'd  i-ather  be  writin'  a  bdlad,  and 
aingin'  it  too,  down  Thomas-sireei, 
than  I'd  be  lecttrin'  lit  the  Surgeons* 
Hall." 

"  You  are  certainly  a  very  strange 
people,*'  said  Harcourt. 

'*And  yet  there's  anoth^  thing 
stranger  still,  which  is,  that  your 
countrymen  never  took  any  advantage 
of  our  eccentricities,  to  rule  us  bv ; 
and  if  they  had  any  wit  in  their  headSf 
they'd  have  seen,  easy  enoueh,  that 
all  these  traits  are  exactly  the  clues 
to  a  nation's  heart.  That's  what  Pitt 
meant  when  he  said,  *  Let  me  make 
the  songs  of  a  people,  and  I  don't  care 
who  makes  the  laws.^  Look  down 
now  in  that  glen  before  you,  as  far  as 
you  can  see.  There's  Belmullet,  and 
an't  you  glad  to  be  so  near  your 
journey's  end,  for  you're  mighty  tired 
of  all  this  discoorsm." 

"  On  the  contrary,  Billy,  even  when 
I  didaffree  with  what  you  say,  I'm 
pleasea  to  hear  yonr  reasons :  at  the 
same  time,  I'm  glad  we  are  drawing 
nigh  to  this  poor  boy,  and  I  only  trust 
we  may  not  be  too  late." 

Billy  muttered  a  pious  concurrence 
in  thb  wish,  and  they  rode  along  for 
some  time  in  silence.  '^There's  the 
Bay  of  Belmullet  now  under  your  feet," 
cried  Billy,  as  he  pulled  up  short, 
and  pointed  with  his  Whip  seaward. 
"There's  five  fathoms,  and  fine 
anchoring  ground  on  every  inch  ye 
see  there.  There's  elegant  shelter 
firoih  tempestuous  winds.  There's  it 
coast  rich  in  herrings,  oysters,  lob- 
sters, and  crabs;  fiurthler  out  there's 
cod,  and  haddock,  and  mackerel  in  the 
sayson.  There's  sea  wrack  for  kelp, 
and  every  other  convanience  any  one 
can  reqmre,  and  a  poorer  set  of  devils 
than  ye'U  see  when  we  get  down 
there,  there's  no  where  to  oe  found. 
Well !  well!  *  if  idleness  is  bliss,  it's 
folly  to  work  hard.'  "  And  with  this 
paraphrase,  Billy  made  way  fbr  the 
Colonel,  as  the  path  had  now  become 
too  narrow  for  two  abreast,  land  in 
this  way  they  descended  to  the  shore. 
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GHAPTBB  XT. 
**A  tlOK  BID.** 


Although  the  caUn  in  which  the  sick 
boy  lay  was  one  of  the  best  in  the 
Tillage,  its  ioterior  presented  a  pic- 
ture of  great  poTorty.  It  consisted  of 
a  single  room,  in  the  middle  of  which 
a  mud  wall  of  a  few  feet  in  height 
formed  a  sort  of  partition,  abutting 
against  which  was  the  bed^the  one 
bed  of  the  entire  family— now  dcToted 
to  the  guest.  Two  or  three  coarsely- 
fashioned  stools,  a  ricketty  table,  and 
a  still  more  ricketty  dresser,  comprised 
all  the  furniture.  The  floor  was  un- 
OTon  and  fissured,  and  the  solitary 
window  was  mended  with  an  old  hat, 
thus  diminishing  the  faint  light  that 
struggled  through  the  nairow  aper- 
ture. 

A  large  net,  attached  to  the  rafters, 
hung  down  in  heaTy  festoons  OTer 
head,  the  corks  and  sinks  dangling  in 
dangerous  proximity  to  the  heads  un- 
derneath. Seyeral  spars  and  oars  lit- 
tered one  comer,  and  a  newly- painted 
buoy -filled  another;  but,  in  spite  of 
all  these  encumbrances,  there  was 
space  around  the  fire  for  a  goodly 
company  of  some  eight  or  nme  of 
all  ages,  who  were  pleasantly  eating 
their  supper  from  a  large  pot  of 
potatoes  that  smoked  and  steamed  in 
front  of  them. 

'*  Grod  saTC  all  here  1''  cried  Billy,  as 
he  preceded  the  Colonel  into  the 
cabin. 

"  SaTe  ye  kindly,"  was  the  courte- 
ous answer,  in  a  chorus  of  Toices,  at 
the  same  time,  seeing  a  gentleman 
at  the  door,  the  whole  party  arose  at 
once  to  receiTe  him.  l^othing  could 
haTe  surpassed  the  perfect  good  breed- 
ing with  which  the  fisherman  and  his 
wife  did  the  honours  of  their  humble 
home,  and  Harcourt  at  once  forgot 
the  pOTerty-struck  aspect  of  the  scene 
in  the  general  courtesy  of  the  wel- 
come. 

"  He's  no  better,  your  honour— na 
better  at  all,'*  said  the  man,  as  Har^ 
court  drew  nigh  the  sick  bed.  '^  He 
does  be  always  rayin' — ^ravin'  on-^ 
beggin'  and  implorin'  that  we  won't 
take  him  back  to  the  Castle ;  and  if  he« 
falls  asleep,  the  first  thing  he  says* 
when  he  wakes  up  is,  *  Where  am  1  ? 
^—tell  me  Pm  not  at  Glencore !'  and 
he  keeps  on  schreechin'  *Tell  me— « 
telLhimsor" 


Harcourt  bent  down  oyer  the  bed 
and  gazed  at  him.    Slowly  and  Ian- 

guidly  the  sick  boy  raised  his  heavy 
ds,  and  returned  the  stare. 

"  You  know  me,  Charley,  boy,  don't 
you  ?"  said  he,  softly. 

**Yes,"  muttered  he,  in  a  weak 
tone. 

*'  Who  am  I,  Charley — ^tell  me  who 
is  speaking  to  you  ?" 

**  Yes,"  said  he  again. 

"Poor  fellow!"  sighed  Harcourt, 
"  he  does  not  know  me !" 

"Where's  the  pain?"  asked  Billy, 
suddenly. 

The  boy  placed  his  hand  on  his  fore- 
head, and  tnen  on  his  temples. 

"  Look  up !  look  at  me  r  said  Billy. 
"  Aye,  there  it  is  I  the  pupil  does  not 
contract — there's  mischief  in  the  brain. 
He  wants  to  say  something  to  yon, 
sir,"  said  he  to  Harcourt;  "he's 
makin'  signs  to  you  to  stoop  down." 

Harcourt  put  his  ear  close  to  the 
sick  boy's  lips,  and  listened. 

"  No,  my  dear  child,  of  course  not," 
said  he,  after  a  pause.  **You  shall 
remain  here,  and  I  will  stay  with  yoo 
too.  In  a  few  days  your  father  will 
come — " 

A  Wild  yell,  a  shriek  that  made  the 
cabin  ring,  now  broke  from  the  boy, 
followed  by  another,  and  then  a  third ; 
and  then  with  a  spring  he  arose  from 
the  bed,  and  tried  to  escape.  Weak 
and  exhausted  as  he  was,  such  was  the 
strength  supplied  by  feyer,  it  was  all 
that  they  could  do  to  subdue  him  and 
replace  him  in  the  bed ;  yiolent  con- 
Tulsious  followed  this  scTere  access, 
and  it  was  not  till  after  hours  of  intense 
sufiTering  that  he  calmed  down  again, 
and  seemed  to  slumber. 

"There's  more  than  we  know  of 
here,  Colonel,"  said  Billy,  as  he  drew 
him  to  one  side.  "There's  moral 
causes  as  well  as  malady  at  work." 

"There  may  be,  but  I  kuow no- 
thing of  them,"  said  Harcourt;  and 
in  the  frank  air  of  the  Bpeaker,  the 
other  did  not  hesitate  to  repose  his 
trust. 

"  If  we  hope  to  saye  him,  we  ought 
to  find  out  where  the  mischief  lies," 
said  Billy,  "for,  if  ye  remark,  hi^ 
rayin*  is  always  upon  one  subject ;  he 
neyer  wanders  from  that." 

"  He  has  a  dread  of  home.    Some 
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altercation  with  his  father  has,  doubt- 
less, impressed  him  with  this  notion.** 

**Ab,  that  isn't  enough,  we  must 
go  deeper ;  we  want  a  clue  to  the  part 
of  the  brain  engaged ;  meanwhile, 
here's  at  him,  with  the  antiphlogistic 
touch  ;**  and  he  opened  his  lancet-case, 
and  tucked  up  nis  cuffs.  *'  Houlde 
the  basin,  Biddy.** 

"There,  Harvey  himself  couldn't 
do  it  nater  than  that.  It's  an  elegant 
study  to  be  feelin'  a  pulse  while  the 
blood  is  flowin'.  It  comes  at  first  like 
a  dammed  up  cataract,  a  regular  out- 
pouring, just  as  a  young  girl  would  tell 
her  love,  all  wild  and  tumultuous ; 
then,  after  a  time,  she  gets  more  tem- 
perate, the  feelings  are  relieved,  and  the 
ardour  is  moderated,  till,atlast,  wearied 
aod  worn  out,  the  heart  seems  to 
ask  for  rest;  and  then,  ye*ll  remark,  a 
settled  faint  smile  coming  over  the 
lips,  and  a  clammy  coldness  in  tho 
face." 

"  He's  faintin*,  sir,"  broke  in  Biddy. 

*'H6  is,  ma*am,  and  it's  myself  done 
it,**  said  Bniy.  "  Oh  dear,  oh  dear  I  If 
we  could  only  do  with  the  moral  heart 
what  we  can  with  the  raal  physical 
one,  what  wonderfal  poets  we  d  be !" 

"  What  hopes  have  you  ?*'  whisper- 
ed Harcourt. 

"The  best,  the  very  best.  There's 
youth  and  a  fine  constitution  to  work 
upon,  and  what  more  does  a  doctor 
want  As  ould  Marsden  said,  *  you 
can't  destroy  these  in  a  fortnight,  so 


the  patient  must  live.'  But  you  mnst 
help  me.  Colonel,  and  you  can  help 
me.^ 

^'  Command  me  in  any  way,"  doctor. 

•'Here's  the  'modus,'  then.  You 
must  go  back  to  the  Castle  and  find 
out,  if  you  can,  what  happened  between 
his  fiitber  and  him.  It  does  not  sig- 
nify now,  nor  will  it  for  some  days  ; 
but  when  he  comes  to  the  convales- 
cent stage,  it's  then  we'll  need  to 
know  how  to  manage  him,  and  what 
subjects  to  keep  him  away  from.  *Ti8 
tho  same  with  tho  brain  as  with  a 
sprained  ancle ;  you  may  exercise  if 
you  don*t  twist  it;  but  just  come 
down  once  on  the  wrong  spot,  and 
may-be  ye  won't  yell  out  !'* 

»^  You'll  not  quit  him  then?" 

'^  Pm  a  senthry  on  his  post,  waiting 
to  get  a  shot  at  the  enemv  if  he  shows 
the  top  of  his  head.  Ah,  sir,  if  ye 
only  knew  physic,  ye'd  acknowledge 
there's  nothios  as  treacherous  as 
dizaze.  Ye  hunt  him  out  of  the 
brain,  and  then  he  is  in  the  lungs. 
Ye  chase  him  out  of  that,  and  he 
skulks  in  the  liver.  At  him  there, 
and  he  takes  to  the  fibrous  mem- 
branes, and  then  its  regular  hide  and 
go  seek  all  over  the  bc^y.  Trackin' 
a  bear  is^  child's  play  to  it :"  and  so 
saying,  Billy  held  the  Colonel's  stirrup 
for  hun  to  mount,  and  ^ving  his  most 
courteous  salutation,  and  his  best 
wishes  for  a  good  journey,  he  turned 
and  re-entered  the  cabin. 


UJLCAVhkTB  HISTOBT  OF  ENOLAin).* 


Akothxb  rhapsody  of  the  Homer  of 
modem  history  has  been  given  to  the 
nnpaoraUeled  impatience  of  the  reading 
world.  Such  a  demand,  and  such  a 
supply,  never  before,  we  venture  to 
assert,  have  been  experienced  any- 
where in  that  department  of  literature. 
That  we  shall  ever  have  the  vast  work 
complete.  Is  unfortunately  rendered 
more  than  doubtful  by  the  dimensions 
of  the  fingment  in  our  hands ;  and  it 
needs  not  the  melancholy  announce- 
ment of  the  shaken  health  of  the 


author  to  satisfy  the  world  that  his 
Troy  will  never  be  taken.  It  has 
been  rumoured  that  much  of  the  re- 
mainder is  already  written,  or  nearly 
written,  and  that  we  are  to  have 
volume  afler  volume  in  rapid  succea- 
sion ;  but  we  hold  to  the  opinion  that 
there  will  be  no  completion.  The 
scale  is  sublimely  calculated  without 
reference  to  the  duration  of  human 
life  and  the  grasp  of  human  faculties ; 
and  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
we  must  be  contented  with  the  colossal 


*  "  Hie  History  of  England,*'  from  the  accession  of  James  the  Second.    By 
^ItOBu  BaUogton  Macaolay.    Vols.  3  and  4.    London :  Longman  and  Co.    1855. 
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trunk — which  will  alwaj^  ffemaln, 
what  the  statue  of  Theseus  from  the 
Parthenon  has  become,  a  study  and  a 
touchstone  of  art— a  tor9o  in  which 
an  admiring  world  maj  ponder  on 
what  it  has  gained — and  what  it  has 
lost.  How  much  or  how  little  more 
we  may  see  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  to  predict — the  author  himself 
probably  would  PP(  undertake  to  say ; 
anotbier  decade  of  years  would  only 
extend  the  heroic  work  to  a  sinde 
generation  of  man ;  and,  should  it  s&p 
there,  all  that  we  ehould  ever  have  of 
Hr.  Macaulay  might  have  been  in- 
cluded, or  nearly  so,  in  a  biography 
of  his  original  hero,  William  of 
Orange. 

We  have  called  the  author  the 
Homer  of  modem  history,  and  his 
successive  fragments  rhapsodies.  We 
have  done  ^o  advisedly.  The  scholar 
knows  that  the  term  rhapsody  bears 
no  disparaging  meaning,  except  in 
loose  modern  phraseology.  It  is  the 
true  and  original  designation  of  the 
several  divisions  of  tlie  glorious  old 
p.Qet*s  work.  There  is  much  in 
common,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
between  the  great  bard  of  antiquity 
^d  the  great  historian  of  to-day. 
4Jid  where  the  latt^  dlfi^ers  most  from 
his  jcontemporaries  is  exactly  where 
he  most  agrees  witlf  the  mighty 
minstrel,  ^is  points  of  peculiarity  are 
two.  The  first  consists  m  the  amount 
or  elevated  sentiment  he  contrives  to 
throw  into  his  page  without  dispa- 
raging its  air  of  truthfulness.  The 
other  is  the  excitement,  or  afflatus, 
under  which  he  seems  at  all  times  to 
write.  We  see — or  seem  to  see — ^tho 
swelling  cheat,  the  dilated  eye,  the 
distended  nostril,  the  quivering  Hp, 
the  heu^tened  cdoor,  the  whole  form 
expanded  apd  inspired  with  emotion. 
The  sentences  foliow  eadi  other  with 
agitating  and  breathless  rapidity: 
words  that  glow  rise  from  the  depttis 
of  a  volcanic  nature :  his  heart  seems 
to  be  hot  within  him,  and  so  he  speaks 
with  his  tongue^  It  is  indeed  a  re- 
markable phenomenon  in  the  world 
of  literature,  but  rarely  dis{4ayed  in 
the  classics  (^antiquity,  and  never,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  exhibited  with 
any  degree  of  distinctness  in  modem 
times,  the  infosion  of  passion  into  the 
narrative  of  tmth.  We  have  to  go 
back  to  the  age  of  the  Demigods  and 
Beroes  of  f  primssval  world  to  find  a 
parallel  to  it    Th^^  ind^  W9  dis* 


cover  the  jpat  n^ast^  qf  song  rhip- 
sodising  mstory  into  poetry,  and 
strin^ng  the  events  of  that  early  en 
upon  the  lyre  of  his  genius,  from 
whence  he  draws  tones  which  profya- 
gate  tbemselves  by  diffusion,  and  tiad 
their  echoes  at  the  confines  of  civiliza- 
tion and  in  the  depths  of  the  world^s 
heart.  Here  however  we  have  the 
wonder  to  some  extent  repeated;  aod 
wc  are  driven  upon  the  name  of  a 
poet,  and  the  title  of  a  poem,  to 
depict  the  author  and  his  wor)^ 
without  meaning  thereby  neceesarily 
to  impute  to  either  the  characteristics 
which  would  establish  the  propriety 
of  the  terms  at  the  expense  of  mors 
sterling  qualities.  Through  the  en- 
tire ot  the  immense  mass  of  detail 
here  heaped  together,  breathes  the 
double  spirit  we  speak  of — that  ot 
poetry,  and  of  passion.  As  the  one 
elevates,  the  other  impels.  There  \& 
no  interval  of  prose,  or  of  calm. 
Variety  and  yehemence,  like  melody 
and  harmony,  roll  uniDtemiptediy 
through  the  pa^es ;  a^dthe  VyiUiamit'e 

f period  of  Enghsh  annals  seems  lif(ed, 
ike  a  Laputa,  otf  the  level  of  ordinary 
history,  and  floated  in  mid  oIti  till  we 
are  dazzled  in  the  attempt  to  examine 
even  the  foundations  on  which  fo 
brilliant  a  superstructure  pust  be  sup- 
posed to  rest. 

The  former  volumes  of  Mr.  Macau- 
lay's  great  work  were  not  noticei  by 
us  at  the  time  they  came  out.  IJn: 
willing  as  we  were  invidiously  to  de- 
tract froDi  the  splendour  of  so  conspi- 
cuous a  literary  phenomenon^  we  still 
could  not  blind  ourselves  to  what  a 
venerable  critic  of  the  time  eagerly 
and  acrimonionsly  exposed,  a  certaiii 
amount  of  personal  par  tizanahip,  which 
gave  an  unconscious  oolouriog  to  the 
w^ole,  and  in  particular  ting^  the 
author's  delineation  of  characLer«()/' 
which  he  was  unusually  prodigal.  We 
thought  it  best  to  w^it,  and  aeewhst 
effect  the  application  of  public  opinion 
might  have.  There  was  certaijoly  at 
the  same  time  no  antidpation  on  our 
part  that  the  interval  which  waa  to  sepa? 
rate  the  first  volumes  from  the  sequel 
would  havjs  been  so  long.  9<^>  i^e* 
that  the  period  ispaat,  we  caopotheip 
bemg  gUd  that  we  postponed  our 
judgment.  A  Whig  Mr.  Macauhty 
begun  by  being,  and  a  Whig  he  has 
continned ;  but  it  gives  us  pleasure  to 
be  able  to  state  that  insfjeaU  of  resent- 
ing the  severity  qf  the  ^tt^  yhich 
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went  to  disparage  Jtis  Iu9|b9i7 1 . 
tiomng-— rather  repiidiatuig---li]Js  c 
to  impartiality,  be  ha9  had  the  can- 
dour to  take  the  rough  hint,  and  dis- 
charge from  his  pages  much  of  that 
open  partisanship  which  shocked  so 
n^anj  persons ;  so  that  although  the 
Whig  principle  manifests  itself  con- 
listeptly  frpm  eiid  to  end  of  the  new 
as  of  the  old  \aluiii&@|  there  Is  afar 
less  rancorous  spirit  exhibited  towards 
the  persons  of  adTersarics,  and  a  far 
more  candid  tone  in  di^^ing  with  the 
diaracters  and  conduct  of  friends,  per- 
ceptible here  than  in  the  former  por- 
tion of  the  work ;  and  indeed  generally 
speaking  it    iv^auld  be    di  die  nit    for 
aiiy  man  who  did  not  brevioual^  know 
the  politics  of  the  author,  to  discover 
what  they  were  from  his  biographical 
or  descriptive  and  personal  details.  This 
is  high  praise ;  and  we  willindy  ac- 
cord i|.    !No  doubt,  it  would   take 
sometlung  more  tp  realize  our  ideal  of 
an  historian.  The  rule  alreadv  adopted 
to  a  certain  extent  by  Mr.  Macaulay 
in  its  j  application  to  the  persons  of 
the   Whigs,    hai^  to    be  applied  to 
the  mnciple  of  W^ggism,  to  fulfil 
all  that   tbe  Past   demands  of  the 
Present.    Let  ttje  author  bear  in  mind 
that,  as  fajT  as  our  constitution  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  not  the  full  tripmph  of 
the  Wni/?  or  of  the  Tory  principle  that 
the  i^lript  ought  reasonably  to  look 
for.    The  struggle  which  must  ever 
be  carried  on  between  the  two  con- 
flicting elements,  is  sure  to  have  its 
champion^,  who  will  contend,  some 
with  more,  some  with  less  earnestness 
and  disinterestedness  in  the  cause  they 
have  taken  up.    In  practice,  and  in 
life,  each  man  must  inevitably  range 
hisQself  either  on  the  one  side  or  on 
the  other  of  Ms  endless  battle.    It  b 
raging  ifben  l^e  comes  into  existence. 
ItwUlAUll  rage,  when  he  ceases  to 
exist     If  he  attempt  to  go  Lefcivteu, 
or  part  the  combatantSi  he  will  be 
troaden  under  foot.     But  t!ie  jjhilostj- 
pher^aiid  such  tbe  historiati  ought 
prc*emiDently   to    be— is    cnnbled  to 
dia^rn  jsamethiog   wholesome  a^  well 
ai  Qonn^  in  this  stato  of  antagonism. 
He    can    §^e   that  thq    platform   on 
Wbich  the  combataQts  wrestle  becomes 
debated  as  the  encounter  rages,  and 
th^t  ^  the    »lroogtT  party  ut  any 
ftne  to  pursue  the  weaker  beyond  its 
BniDs  iroul4  be  to  ^icur  the  risk  of  a 
C|Usticobe»  fnd  certainly  to  descend 
SifBi  fiBiiag^ '  ground.    To  carr^  put 


the  spirit  of  Whic»ismto  its  extreme 
limit,  would  infallibly  in  the  end  up- 
root our  monarchy.  To  remove  from 
Torybm  all  obstacles  to  the  ultimate 
development  of  its  principles,  would 
be  to  endanger  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  and  incur  the  risk  of  a 
despotism.  Indeed,  but  {ew  statesmen 
have  ever  contended  for  a  fall  and  un- 
checked license  on  either  side.  The 
question  with  all  practical  men  has 
always  been  ope  of  degree — a  little 
more  or  a  little  less.  It  has  been  IdPb 
to  theorists  to  indulge  in  dreams  of 
Utopian  perfection  on  either  side 
Encroacbzpent,  either  on  the  part  of 
the  crown  or  on  that  of  tbe  people, 
has  generated  resistance.  The  oscil- 
lation of  successful  resistance  has  called 
forth  a  counteracting  influence,  tend- 
ing to  restore  the  eqoilibriuin,  but 
acting  beyond  It.  Through  this  arc 
it  is  desurable  that  tbe  political  pendu- 
lum of  a  nation  should  always  swing. 
So  the  philosopher — so  the  historian 
—ought  to  think.  So,  we  sincerely 
believe  Mr.  Macaulay  thmks,  in  his 
inner  and  truer  nature.  If  symptoms 
continue  to  manifest  themselves  of  a 
coincidence  of  doctrine  with  the 
theorists,  they  may  safely  be  ascribed 
to  influences  froip  without,  which 
have  not  yet  yielded  to  the  still 
gathering  strength  from  within ;  al- 
though we  may  anticipate  that  they 
will  ultimately  give  place^  as  the  taint 
of  personal  partizansbip  is  becoming 
less  and  less  perceptible. 

How  noble  must  be  considered  the 
destinv  of  that  man  who  has  purified 
and  whitened  his  soul  to  the  temper 
of  transmitting  the  Past  of  the  wortd*s 
history  to  its  Resent  and  Future,  with- 
out a  tinge  of  false  colouring  or  a  trace 
of  false  rdfraction,  in  its  passage  ?  That 
so  vast  fi  field  of  view  should  ever  be 
condensed  to  a  focus  in  one  powerful 
mind  would  be  a  marvel  simply  to 
astonish  without  delighting  us,  unac- 
companied by^  distinctness  and  truth 
in  the  im^e  transmitted  thence  to 
our  eye,  to  enable  the  simplest  of  us 
to  deal  with  these  far-off  and  muld- 
farioos  objects  as  if  they  were  within 
oar  grasp  and  under  our  control. 
With  what  processesof  temperinff  and 
of  fusion  a  brain  must  be  rendered 
^hus  achromaUc,  it  is  in  vun  to  spe- 
culate. It  may  be  jnd^ed  from  the 
rarity  of  their  occurrence,  that  they 
are  i^eidier  ordinary  nor  painless  pro- 
cessies. '  put  the  VorW  ^o^d^e  even 
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more  imgratefiil  than  it  is  f^yea  credit 
for  being,  were  it  to  withhold  its 
thanks  from  any  man  who  has  ap- 
proached this  condition.  Discoimt- 
ibg,  therefore,  Mr.  MacaulaVs  pro« 
mises  on  this  score,  and  willing  to 
belie?e  that  he  maj  yet  produce  a 
perfectly  conscientious  compilation  of 
Ae  history  of  hb  country,  either  from 
sources  untainted  by  party  influences, 
or  by  the  fair  comparison  and  diges- 
tion of  conflicting  evidence  on  both 
sides, — we  venture  to  accept  him — 
Whig  as  he  has  hitherto  proved  himself 
to  be — as  (he  historian  of  the  period 
from  the  accession  of  James  the  Second, 
to  that  yet  unknown  date  at  which  his 
labours  are  doomed  to  terminate. 

There  is  one  anomaly— if  it  can  be 
called  so— into  which  the  support  of 
certain  principles  adopted  from  the 
first  was  sure  to  lead  nim.  The  ad- 
vocate and  admirer  of  the  Whig  Wil- 
liam of  England,  is  under  the  neces- 
sity of  being  the  advocate  and  admirer 
of  the  Orange  William  of  Ireland. 
But  the  representatives  in  Ireland  of 
the  principles  of  that  monarch  now 
constitute  theparty  most  bitterly  op- 
posed to  the  Wnig^m  of  the  present 
day,  wiUi  which  Mr.  Macaulay  is 
id^tified.  Hence  the  modem  Oran^- 
men,  who  are  Tories,  or  at  least  side 
with  the  Tories,  Mr.  Macaulajy's 
enemies,  rank  him  as  their  champion 
and  advocate  ;  while  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic or  native  Irish  party,  represent- 
iog  the  old  Tory  supporters  of  James 
the  Second,  but  now  in  some  de^ifree 
identified  with  the  English  Whigs, 
bitterly  complain  of  one  of  their  own 
friends  traducing,  maligning,  and 
vilifying  tbem  in  the  persons  of  James, 
Tyrconnell,  and  their  adherents  in 
general  during  the  struggle  in  Ireland 
at  the,  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  fact  is,  Mr.  Macaulay  is 
l^aced  in  an  awkward  position.  Never- 
theless, while  he  and  his  friends  may 
sufier  more  or  less  by  the  truth  being 
told,  we  at  all  events  are  the  gainers. 
The  deliberate  estimate  of  an  histo- 
rian of  such  great  powers  and  pro- 
found erudition,  pronounced  in  our 
day,  and  in  the  face  of  the  existing 
prcyudices  of  his  own  party,  cannot 
oat  assume  great  importance.  It  re- 
places many  things,  long  distorted  and 
disturbed  by  wufdl  or  unconscious 
misrepresentations,  in  their  true  light ; 
and  while  it  justifies  systems  of  poucy) 
abandoned  at  the  time  to  the  censure 


of  faction  for  want  of  the  advocate 
it  might  all  along  have  laid  daim 
to,  exposes  the  absurdity  of  mudi 
which  it  has  been  a  fashion  equally 
acquiesced  in,  to  consider  the  only 
sound  principles  of  a  true  if  thank- 
less  patriotism.  Nowhere  has  the 
actual  relation  of  England  to  Ire- 
land at  the  eventful  time  treated  of 
been  more  boldly  set  forth  than  in 
these  pages.  Nowhere  in  modern 
times  has  the  vigorous  policy  of  that 
era  been  more  fully  and  fearlessly  de- 
fended than  here.  By  no  modem 
writer  of  eminence,  laying  any  claim 
to  impartiality,  has  more  ample  jusdce 
been  done  to  the  motives  and  the  acts 
of  those  who  conquered  Ireland  and 
the  Irish  for  the  Bevolution  and  free- 
dom. In  no  other  quarter  has  it  been 
so  distinctly  and  so  powerfully  enun- 
ciated that  the  independence  of  the 
kingdom,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the 
term,  was  then  utterly  impracticable 
except  with  primary  r^erence  to 
Anglo-Irish  interests ;  and  that  it  was 
a  question  not  of  right  bnt  of  policy,  at 
what  time  the  freedom  of  the  whole 
nation,  as  a  nation,  could  be  possibly  re- 
cognised. So,  too,  has  been  further 
exposed  the  mistake  successively  com- 
mitted by  two.  classes  of  political 
theorists,  who,  at  a  later  period,  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  rally  the  per- 
manent energies  of  the  nation  round 
the  standard  of  independence.  Race 
first,  and,  after  the  reformation,  rdi- 
mon,  had  divided  Uie  conquerors  firom 
the  conquered.  Through  a  course  of 
years  certain  slow  metamorphic  in- 
fluences, flowing  from  the  parent 
country  and  seat  of  empire,  were  at 
work,  tending  to  cause  a  Aisionof 
these  elements  into  each  other,  and  to 
obliterate  the  earlier  lines  of  stratifi- 
cation. This  ffrowing  imion  of  in- 
terests and  of  nabits,  following  the 
union  of  legislation,  and  fbllowed  by 
the  equalisation  of  religions  privileges, 
had,  long  before  these  attempts  ren- 
dered any  cleavage  extremely  diffi- 
cult which  did  not  pass  through  both 
countries ;  while  at  the  same  time  it 
made  it  almost  equally  hopeless  to 
recur  to  old  demarcations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disruption.  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  no  work  has  been  written 
sbce  the  l^;islative  union  of  the  two 
countries^  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
more  convincingly  calculated  than  is 
this  Whig  history  to  demonstrate  the 
necedsfity    which    existed    for  tbat 
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measurey  and  the  essential  perma- 
nence of  its  nature.  Macanlay  is 
eTerywhere  the  champion  of  ciyi&sa- 
tion.  He  is  the  philosopher  and  phy- 
siologist as  well  as  the  historian.  He 
views  events,  not  merely  with  reference 
to  personal  and  political  influences, 
but  under  a  higher  aspect,  in  which 
great  natural  laws  come  in,  and  modify 
and  control  human  actions.  Without 
attempting  to  soar  higher,  and  scan 
the  purposes  of  Providence  at  the 
elevation  whence  they  supremely  rule 
these  and  all  other  sublunary  concerns, 
he  has  ventured  above  mere  politics, 
into  a  r^on  of  his  own.  He  recognises 
the  distinctive  qualities  of  races.  He 
discerns  their  relatione  He  speculates 
upon  the  natural  influences  they  will 
exercise  upon  each  other.  He  draws 
inferences  from  these  speculations,  and 
compares  them  with  fiicts ;  and  is  thus 
enabled  to  trace  and  explain,  if  not  to 
justify,  systems  of  policy  and  acUons 
difficult  to  be  understood  except  in 
reUtion  to  such  extended  considera- 
tions. Where  he  meets  with  barbarism 
aod  ignorance  he  shows  them  no  quar- 
ter. He  makes  no  attempt  to  ex- 
tenuate, to  defend,  to  uphold — even 
to  sympathise.  They  must-^Bxich  is 
his  philosophy — go  to  the  wall.  They 
not  only  deserve  to  do  so,  an  in- 
exorable law  of  human  society  neces- 
sitates their  doing  so.  As  the  old 
Britons  and  Saxons  have  sunk  be- 
neath, or  into,  the  races  which  con- 
quered them  in  their  own  country,  so 
the  Celt  has  sunk,  or  will  sooner  or 
later  sink,  into  the  predommating  race 
which  has  overrun  the  highlands  of 
both  islands.  In  the  process  he  may 
invigorate  and  improve  the  blood  that 
mixes  with  his — but  more  than  that  is 
beyond  his  power.  There  will  result 
from  the  intermixture  of  tliese  con- 
flicting eiemeots  a  nobler  and  a  more 
powerful  breed  than  were  either  while 
they  were  apart.  The  posterity  of  the 
comlnned  nations  will  reap  the  benefit 
both  of  victofT  and  defeat — both  of 
tjfranny  and  of  oppression  ;  and  im- 
perial destinies  will  shed  a  lustre  upon 
the  chronicles  of  rival  nationahties, 
which  will  illumine  with  impartial  ray 
the  ranks  of  both  parties  in  the 
BSttipuoary  but  inevitable  strife. 

Shame  on  those— be  they  of  what 
caite  they  may — ^who  still  persist  in 
nakog  the  story  of  the  Past  the 
niUyiBg  word  of  faction,  and  con- 
tiuM  to  discharge  their  torrent  of 


turbid  passions  into  the  tranquil  and 
translucent  tide  of  History !  They 
know  not  bow  much  they  lose, 
or  what  responsibility  thev  incur, 
in  raddling  the  fading  complexion  of 
events  into  the  semblance  of  youth 
and  active  vigour  they  can  no 
longer  lay  claim  to.  This  refusal 
to  let  hereditary  feuds  die,  is  now 
unfortunately  the  distinction  of  our 
own  country.  Our  Scottish  neigh- 
bours, who  had  once  been  ready 
enough  to  keep  animosities  alive,  have 
had  the  sense  to  see  their  mistake,  and 
can  now  bear  to  look  back  with  pride 
upon  their  national  history,  as  well 
that  part  of  it  in  which  the  Celtic 
portion  of  the  population  was  trampled 
on,  as  that  in  which  it  triumphed.  The 
consequences  of  this  are  exemplified  by 
our  author  in  the  instance  of  two 
memorable  actions,  one  of  which  took 
pla<^in  Scotland,  and  the  other  in 
Ireland,  within  the  same  week.  The 
battle  of  Newton  Butler  was  fought 
in  Ireland,  between  Irishmen ;  and 
great  valour  was  exhibited  on  both 
sides.  The  Enniskilleners  under 
Wclseley  prevailed  in  the  end ;  but 
not  before  Macarthy  with  his  force  of 
horse  and  foot  had  made  a  desperate 
stand  outside  the  town.  '^  The  Irish 
cannoneers,*'  says  Macanlay,  **  stood 
gallantly  to  their  pieces  lill  they  were 
cat  down  to  a  man.'*  The  battle  of 
Killiecrankie  was  fought  in  ScotUind, 
between  Scotchmen, — and  there,  too, 
great  bravery  was  shown  by  both 
parties.  But  neither  in  its  details, 
in  the  number  of  forces  engaged,  nor 
in  its  consequences,  was  it  of  equal 
importance  with  the  affair  of  Newton 
Butler.  And  yet  the  victory  of  Killie- 
crankie is  far  more  widely  renowned. 
"  The  reason,*'  says  the  hiftorian,  "  is 
erident.  The  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Celt 
have  been  reconciled  in  Scotland,  and  have 
never  been  reconciled  in  Ireland.  In 
Scotland  all  the  great  actions  of  both 
races  are  thrown  into  a  common  stock, 
and  are  considered  as  making  np  the  glory 
which  belongs  to  the  whole  country.  So 
completely  has  the  old  antipathy  been 
extingniihed  that  nothing  is  more  nsaal 
than  to  hear  a  Lowlander  talk  with  com- 
placency and  eren  with  pride  of  the  most 
humiliating  defeat  that  his  ancestors  ever 
underwent.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name 
any  eminent  man  in  whom  national  feel- 
ing and  clannish  feeling  were  stronger 
than  in  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Yet  when  Sir 
Walter  Scott  mentioned  Killiecrankie  he 
seemed  utterly  to  foiget  that  he  was  a 
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SazoD,  that  |ie  was  of  the  lajqe  blopi  ao4 
oi  the  same  speech  with  Ramsay's  foot  and 
Annandate's  (lorse.  HU  heart  8welle4 
with  triumph  when  he  related  how  Us 
own  kindred  had  fled  like  hares  before  a 
smaller  number  of  warriors  of  a  diflferent 
breed  and  of  a  different  tongue. 

''  In  Ireland  the  feud  remains  unhealed. 
The  name  of  Newton  Butler,  insultinglj 
repeated  by  a  minority,  is  hateful  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  population.  If  a 
monument  were  set  up  on  the  field  of 
battle,  it  would  probably  be  defaced :  if  a 
festival  were  held  in  Cork  or  Waterford  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle,  it  would  pro- 
bably be  interrupted  byviolence.  The  most 
illustrious  Irish  poet  of  our  time  would 
haye  thought  it  treason  to  his  country  to 
sing  the  praises  of  the  conquerors.  One 
of'  the  most  learned  and  diligent  Irish 
archaeologists  of  our  time  has  laboured, 
not  indeed  very  successfully,  to  prove  diat 
the  event  of  the  day  was  decided  by  a  mere 
accident  from  which  the  EogUshry  could 
derive  no  glory.  We  cannot  wonder  that 
the  victory  of  the  Highlanders  should  he 
more  celebrated  than  the  victory  of  the 
Enniskilleners,  when  we  consider  that  the 
victory  of  the  Highlanders  is  matter  of 
boast  to  all  Scotland,  and  that  the  victory 
of  the  Enniskilleners  is  matter  of  shame  to 
tfaree-fourtbs  of  Ireland." 

With  the  m^limcholy  reflection  that 
the  remarks  of  the  historian  vere  till 
very  lately  but  too  applicable,  we  see 
cheering  reason  to  hope  and  believe 
that  a  chapge  is  begun,  ^d  that  we 
may  now  endure  at  this  side  of  the 
Cbaimel  to  see*  occupying  pi^rallel 
places  in  the  columns  or  literature,  tbe 
names  of  Anglo-Irish  and  Celt,  the 
songs  of  liberty  and  the  songs  of 
ascendency.  In  the  beantifiil  collec- 
tion of  A(r.  Hayes,  recently  published, 
Orange  ballads  and  '^  Young  Ireland*' 
odes  alternate  -^ith  each  other.  Their 
juxtaposition  takes  o£f  much  of  their 
harshness  without  extinguishing  any 
of  their  distinctive  spirit.  Their  edges 
in  blending  off  into  each  other  in  the 
reader*s  mind,  instead  of  causing  s 
confusion  produce  a  third  and  new 
combination^  softer  in  proportion  as  it 
harmonizes  what  was  opposite  and 
conflicting,  and  leaving  nothing  but 
the  local  colour,  and  the  brilliaocy  of 
tone*  It  is  under  such  a  conviction 
that  we  approach  the  vivid  and  pic- 
turesque details  of  the  siege  of  Derry 
— an  event  which  has  rarelv  beei 
alluded  to  hitherto  except  for  the 
purpose  of  refreshing  the  animosities 
of  rival  castes  on  the  one  hand  or 
op  the  other.    It  is  too  gloriofas  imd 


too  national  a  reminisoeoce  to  be  ai^ 
longer  relinquished  to  such  dispara^^ 
obscurity.  Mr.  Macaolay  has  mde 
it  history  lor  evermore ;  he  has  been, 
in  this  as  in  other  instances,  our  Sir 
Walter  Scott ;  and  has  reclaimed  tiis 
heroic  incident  to  be  from  hence- 
forward the  pride  and  the  boast  of 
Ireland  at  large. 

Everybody  knows  that  in  the  year 
1689,  the  ^'Englishry"— thatis,  the 
protestant  Anglo-Irish  inhabitants 
of  Ireland  —  retreated  northward 
before  the  advancing  forces  of  the 
Boman-catholic  James  under  the 
French  Greneral  Rosen,  as  far  as  thay 
could ;  and  that  at  last,  finding  th^ 
they  had  nothing  but  the  ocean  beibre 
them,  they  threw  themselves  into  tht 
walled  city  of  Londonderry,  as  a  last 
resource.  Hither  they  were  pursued 
by  the  Irish  army ;  and  then  the 
question  arose — should  the  defence  of 
the  place  be  attempted  1  There  were 
cowi^da,  and  there  were  traitois,  and 
there  were  cautious  men  among  the 
garrison  and  in  the  city,  who  recom- 
mended a  capitulation.  Indeed,  the 
chances  of  snccessful  renttance  were 
but  slender.  But  there  were  true 
hearts  and  strong  bands  within  the 
walb.  A  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
was  called.  The  Governor,  who  had 
proposed  submissian,  was  bearded  to 
hb  face  with  his  treachery.  Mean- 
while, the  enemy  appeared  in  sight. 
Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  George 
Walker,  a  clergyman  far  advanced  in 
years,  spoke  the  words  of  a  Christian 
and  of  a  hero — he  exhorted  men  to 
trust  in  God  and  stand  to  their  de- 
fence. All  rushed  to  the  walls.  The 
gates  were  closed  with  the  memorable 
cry  of  *'  No  surrender  P'  The  ad- 
vancing enemy  was  met  with  a  shower 
of  balls,  one  of  which  killed  an  officer 
dose  by  James.  The  place,  in  ahoct, 
was  to  be  defended.  This  waa  npt 
anticipated  by  the  monarch  who  at- 
tacked. He  quitted  the  army,  and 
returned  to  Dublin.  The  first  at- 
tempts of  the  besiegers  were  abortiTe. 
They  were  disheartened ;  and  the 
sieffe  was  turned  into  a  blockade. 

ft  mi^t  have  been  expected  that 
an  attadc  by  a  regular  armyi  com- 
manded by  officers  of  experienoe  who 
had  been  schooled  in  the  greatest 
wan  of  Europe,  upon  a  plaoe  of  whioh 
the  fortifications  were  weak  aiid  out 
of  repair,  deiended  hy  a  gamaoo  dei- 
tituta  of  e^tpinenoe  and  witboul  aoy 
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Qrga^U^tioiu  co{il4  pnly  en^  iu  one 
ipij— that  the  towi^  mii^ti  iuevit^bly 
fiill,  sad  faill  speedily.  The  reasons 
why  this  result  did  not  ensue  are 
given  so  fully  and  forcibly  by  the 
author,  that  we  cannot  forbear  qooting 
the  passage  as  it  stands.  An  incensed 
tyrant  and  a  great  army|  he  says, 
were  at  the  gates : — 

*'  Bat  within  was  that  which  has  often, 
in  desperate  extremities,  retrieved  the 
falleo  fortunes  of  nations.  Betrayed,  de- 
serted, disorganised,  unprovided  with  re- 
sources, begirt  with  enemies,  the  noble 
city  vas  still  no  easy  conquest.  What- 
efer  an  engineer  might  think  of  the 
strength  of  the  ramparts,  all  that  was  ipost 
iotdBgent,  most  courageous,  most  high- 
spirit^  among  the  Englishry  of  Lfinster 
and  of  Norlhem  Ulster  was  crowded  be- 
hind Ihem.  The  number  of  men  capable 
uf  bearing  arms  within  the  walls  was  seven 
thousand  ;  and  the  whole  world  could  not 
Ua?e  furnished  seven  thousand  men  better 
qualified  to  meet  a  terrible  emergency 
with  dear  judgment,  dauntless  valour,  and 
atubbom  ptitience.  They  were  all  zealous 
Protestants ;  and  the  Protestantiam  of  the 
Majority  was  tinged  with  Puritanism. 
They  had  much  in  common  with  that 
sober,  resolute,  and  Godfearing  class  out 
of  which  Cromwell  had  formed  his  unoon- 
qnerable  army.  But  the  peculiar  situation 
in  which  they  had  been  placed  had  de- 
veloped in  them  some  qualities  which,  in 
the  mother  country,  might  possibly  have 
remained  latent.  The  English  inhabitants 
of  Ireland  were  an  aristocratic  caste, 
which  had  been  enabled,  by  superior  civi- 
Uaation,  by  dose  union,  by  sleepless 
vigilance,  by  cool  intrepidity,  to  keep  in 
arojectioa  a  onmeroos  and  hostile  popula- 
tk».  Almost  every  one  of  them  had 
been  in  some  measore  trained  both  to 
niticary  and  to  political  functions.  Almost 
every  one  was  familiar  to'tlae  use  of  arms, 
and  was  accustomed  to  bear  a  part  in  (he 
adipioistration  of  justice.  It  was  remarked 
by  contemporary  writers  that  the  colonists 
bad  something  of  tiie  Castilian  hanghti- 
otm  of  manner,  though  none  of  the 
Castflisn  indolence ;  that  they  spoke  Eng- 
lish with  remarkable  purity  apd  correct* 
aess,  and  that  they  were,  both  as  militia- 
Ben  and  as  jurymen,  soperior  to  their 
kindred  in  tb^  mother  country.  )n  all 
ages,  men  situated  as  the  Anglo-Saxons 
hi  Ireland  wnv  situated,  have  bad  peculiar 
Tioes  and  peooliar  virtues,  the  vices  and 
Tirtoes  of  masters,  as  opposed  to  thp  vices 
sod  virtues  of  sUtcs.  The  member  of  a 
doninant  race  if,  in  his  deaUngs  with  the 
nfajeet  race,  s^dom  indeed  fraudulent,— 
tot  fraad  is  the  resource  of  the  weak,— 
bat  Imperious,  fauolent,  and  cmeL  To- 
wards kss  hrethrep,  on  tby  other  band,  his 
is  funeraUy  ioilt  kii^d,  and  f ? fus 


noble.  His  self-respect  leads  him  to  re« 
spect  all  who  belong  to  his  own  order. 
His  interest  impels  him  to  cultivate  a 
good  onderstanoing  with  those  whose 
prompt,  strenuous,  and  courageous  assis- 
tance may  at  any  moment  be  necessary  to 
preserve  his  property  and  life.  It  is  a 
truth  ever  present  to  his  mind  that  his 
own  wdl-being  depends  on  the  ascendancy 
of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs.  His 
very  sdfishness  therefore  is  sublimed  into 
public  spirit :  and  this  public  spirit  is 
stimulated  to  fierce  enthusiasm  by  sym- 
pathy, by  the  desire  of  applause,  and  by 
the  dread  of  infamy.  For  the  only  opinion 
which  he  values  is  the  opinion  of  his 
fellows ;  and  in  their  opinion  devotion  to 
the  common  cause  is  the  most  sacred  of 
duties.  The  character,  thus  formed,  has 
two  aspects.  Seen  on  one  side,  it  must 
be  regarded  by  every  well  constituted 
mind  with  disapprobation.  Seen  on  the 
other,  it  irresistibly  extorts  applause.  The 
Spartan,  smiting  and  spurning  the 
wretched  Helot,  moves  our  disgust.  But 
the  same  Spartan,  calmly  dressing  his 
hair,  and  uttering  his  condse  jests,  on 
what  he  well  knows  to  be  his  last  day,  in 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  is  not  to  be  con- 
templated without  admiration.  To  a 
superfidal  observer  it  may  seem  strange 
that  so  much  evil  and  so  much  good 
should  be  found  together.  But  in  truth 
the  good  and  the  ^,  which  at  first  sight 
appear  almost  incompatible,  are  closely 
connected,  and  have  a  common  origin.  It 
was  because  the  Spartan  had  been  taught 
to  revere  himself  as  one  of  a  race  of 
sovereigns,  and  to  look  down  on  all 
that  was  not  Spartan  as  of  an  inferior 
species,  that  he  had  no  fellow  feeling  for 
the  miserable  serfs  who  crouched  before 
him,  and  that  the  thought  of  submitting 
to  a  foreign  master,  or  of  tumiiig  his  back 
before  an  enemy,  never,  even  in  the  last 
extremity,  crossed  his  mind.  Something 
of  the  same  character,  compounded  of 
tyrant  and  hero,  has  been  found  in  all 
nations  which  have  domineered  over  more 
numerous  nations.  But  it  has  nowhere 
in  modem  Europe  shown  itsdf  so  con- 
picuously  as  in  Ireland. 

*•  Neverthdeas  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  the  English  colonists  have  had,  with 
too  manv  of  the  faults,  all  the  noblest 
virtues  or  a  sovereign  caste.  The  faults 
have,  as  was  natural,  been  most  offensively 
exhibited  in  times  of  prosperity  and 
security :  the  virtues  have  been  most  re- 
splendent in  times  of  distress  and  peril ; 
and  never  were  those  virtues  more  signally 
displayed  than  by  the  defenders  of  London- 
derry, when  their  Governor  had  abandoned 
them,  and  when  the  camp  of  their  mortal 
enemy  was  pitched  before  their  walls.** 

\V'e  must  interrupt  the  narrative 
jus^  to  observe  that  this  judicio.us  ^ad 
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ertrikin^  snviaoi^j  of  ibe'  ivces  and 
virtaes  of  a  dominant  race  is  apprcw 
priately  followed,  at  the  conclosion  of 
the  siege,  by  some  remits  which  our 
modem  ** Bernf  bops**  will  find  it 
less  easy  to  stomach. 

•*  It  is  impossible,'*  he  says,  "for  the 
moralist  or  the  statesman  to  look  with 
nomixed  complacency  on  the  solemnities 
with  which  Londonderry  commemorates 
lier  deliverance,  and  the  honoors  which 
she  pays  to  those  who  saved  her.  Un- 
happily the  antmositiet  of  her  brsre, 
champions  have  descended  with  their 
Rlory.  The  faults  which  are  ordinarily- 
found  in  dominant  castes  and  dominant 
a^ts  have  not  seldom  shown  themselves 
without  disguise  at  her  festivities;  and 
even  with  the  expressions  of  pious  grati- 
tude which  have  resounded  from  her 
pulpits  have  too  often  been  mingled  words 
of  wrath  and  defiance." 

Meanwhile,  as  the  blocj^ade  con- 
tinued month  after  month,  famine  had, 
begun  tp  do  its  work  o^  death  within 
the  city. 

*'  Every  attack  was  still  repelled.  Bat 
the  fighting  men  of  the  garrison  were  so 
much  exhausted  that  they  could  scarce^ 
keep  their  legs.  Several  of  them,  in  the 
act  of  striking  at  the  enemy,  fell  down 
from  mere  weakness.  A  very  small  quan- 
tity of  grain  remained,  and  nas  doled  out 
by  moutbfuls.  The  stock  of  .raited  hides 
was  considerable,  and  by  gnawing  them 
the  garrison  appeased  the  rage  of  hunger. 
Dogs,  fattened  on  the  blood  of  the  slain 
who  ky  nnbnried  round  the  town,  were 
luxuries  which  few  could  afford  to  pur- 
chase. 

"  Even  in  that  extremity  the  general 
cry  was  *  No  surrender.'  And  there  were 
not  wanting  voices  which,  in  low  tones, 
added,  *  First  the  horses  and  hides  ;  and 
then  the  prisoners ;  and  then  each  other.' '' 

But  deliverance  was  at  hand.  The 
fleet,  lying  at  anchor  in  Lough  Fovle, 
was  ordered  to  relieye  the  place.  Two 
merchantmen  yoluntecred  to  lead  the 
way,  and  break  the  boom. 

'*  It  was  the  thirtieth  of  July.  The  sun 
had  just  set :  the  evening  sermon  in  the 
cathedral  was  over ;  and  the  heartbroken 
congregation  had  separated,  when  the  sen- 
tinels on  the  tower  saw  the  sails  of  three 
vessels  coming  up  the  Foyle." 

They  were  the  two  merchantmen, 
and  the  Dartmouth  frigate  which 
escorted  them.  After  a  perilous  pas- 
sage through  the  enemy's  batteries, 
plwited  on  either  side  of  the  rirer, 
he  adventurous  little  fleet  Ibund  itself 
within  the  fence. 


"  The  night  had  dosed  it  Mere  ^ 
conflict  at  the  boom  began ;  but  the  flash 
of  the  guns  was  seen,  and  the  noise  heard, 
by  the  lean  and  ghastly  multitude  which 
covered  the  walls  of  the  city.  When  the 
Mountjoy  grounded,  and  when  the  shoot 
of  triumph  rose  from  the  Irish  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  the  hearts  of  the  be- 
sieged died  within  them.  One  who  endured 
the  unutterable  anguish  of  that  momeot 
has  told  us  that  they  looked  fearfully  livid 
in  each  other's  eyes.  Even  after  the  bar- 
ricade had  been  passed,  there  was  a  terrible 
half  hour  of  suspense.  It  was  ten  o^clock 
before  the  ships  arrived  at  the  quay.  The 
whole  population  was  there  to  welcome 
them.  A  screen  made  of  casks  filled  vrith 
earth  was  hastily  thrown  up  to  protect  the 
landing  place  from  the  batteries  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river ;  and  then  the  work 
of  unloading  began.  First  were  rolled  on 
shore  barrels  containing  six  thousand 
bnshels  of  meal.  Then  came  great  cheeses, 
casks  of  beef,  flitches  of  bacon,  kegs  of 
butter,  sacks  of  pease  and  biscuit,  ankers 
of  brandy. 

*'  It  is  easy  to  imagine  with  what  tears 
grace  was  said  over  the  suppers  of  that 
evening.  There  was  little  sleep  on  either 
side  of  tie  wall.  The  bonfires  shone 
bright  along  the  whole  circuit  of  the  ram- 
parts. The  Irish  guns  continued  to  roar 
all  night ;  and  all  night  the  bella  of  the 
rescued  city  made  answer  to  the  Irish 
guns  with  a  peal  of  joyous  defiance. 
Through  the  whole  of  the  thirty-first  of 
July  the  batteries  of  the  enemy  continued 
to  play.  But,  soon  after  the  son  had  again 
gone  down,  flames  were  seen  arising  from 
the  camp;  and,  when  the  first  of  August 
dawned,  a  line  of  smoking  ruins  marked 
the  site  lately  occupied  by  the  huts  of  the 
besiegers ;  and  the  dtixens  saw  far  off  the 
long  column  of  pikes  and  standarda  re- 
treating up  the  left  bulk  of  the  Foyle  to- 
wards Strabane.*' 

Well  does  the  historian  remark,  in 
speaking  of  this  memorable  siege,  that 
nobody  need  despise  the  tactics  or  the 
engineering  displayed.  The  contest  was 
one  not  between  armies,  but  between 
nations,  and  victory  declared  itself  for 
that  nation  which,  though  inferior  in 
numbers,  displayed  the  highest  intelli- 
gence, self-control,  and  resolution. 

''Five  generations  have  stnct  passed 
away ;  and  still  the  wall  of  Londondleny  is 
to  the  Protestanu  of  Ulster  what  the 
trophy  of  Marathon  was  to  the  Athenians^ 
A  lofty  pillar,  rising  from  a  bastion  which 
bori  during  many  weeks  the  heaviest  fire 
of  the  enemy,  is  seen  far  up  and  far  down 
the  Foyle.  On  the  summit  is  the  statue  of 
Walker,  sUch  as  when,  in  the  list  and 
most  terrible  cmeigency,   his  eloquence 
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rouadtfae  fiuotiiig  oovnge  of  hk  bnttiram 
Ia  ooe  hand  he  graspt  a  Bible.  The 
other,  pointing  down  the  river,  aeems  to 
direet  the  eyes  of  hie  fiunlihed  aodienoe  to 
the  Eagliah  topmasts  in  the  distant  bey. 
Such  a  monument  was  well  desertred :  yet 
it  was  scarcely  needed ;  for  in  tmth  the 
whole  dty  is  to  this  day  a  monument  of 
the  great  deliverance.  The  wall  is  care- 
folly  presenred ;  nor  would  any  plea  of 
health  or  convenience  be  held  by  the  inha- 
bitants sufficient  to  justify  the  demolition 
of  that  sacred  enclosure  which,  in  the  et  il 
tine,  gave  shelter  to  their  race  and  their 
religion.  The  summit  of  the  ramparts 
forms  a  pleasant  walk.  The  bastions  have 
been  turned  into  little  gardens.  Here  and 
there,  among  the  shrubs  and  flowers,  may 
be  seen  the  old  culverins  which  scattered 
bricks,  cased  with  le«d,  among  the  Irish 
ranks.  One  antique  gun,  the  gift  of  the 
Fishmongers  of  London,  was  distin- 
guished, during  the  hundred  and  five  me- 
Bsorable  days,  by  the  loudness  of  its 
report,  and  still  bcntrs  the  name  of  Roaring 
Meg.  Thecathedtal  is  filled  with  relics 
and  trophies.  In  the  vestibule  is  a  huge 
shell,  one  of  many  hundreds  of  shells 
which  were  thrown  into  the  dty.  Over 
the  altar  are  still  seen  the  French  flag- 
staves,  taken  by  the  garrison  in  a  despe- 
rate sally.  The  white  ensigns  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon  have  long  been  dust ; 
but  their  place  has  been  supplied  by  new 
banners,  the  work  of  the  fairest  hands  of 
Ulster." 

The  historian  who  has  penned  this 
eloquent  and  affecting  relation  might 
be  charged  with  intemperate  zeal  and 
bigotrjr,  were  there  no  proof  of  hi3 
impartiality  elsewhere.  By  proof  we 
mean  what  would  convince  an  Iriah- 
num  of  Mr,  Macaulay^t  awn  party. 
But  fortunately  we  have,  in  the  same 
volume,  the  narrative  of  another  siege, 
m  which  the  sides  were  reversed,  Uio 
Irish  and  French  army  of  James  hem;;; 
within  the  walls,  and  the  Ando-Irlsh 
force^  of  William  outside,  ^is  waa 
the  siege  of  Limerick.  In  the  general 
rircomstances  there  was  a  striking 
similarity  between  the  two.  "  Each 
city,*  as  Mr.  Macaulay  says,  **  was 
the  b^t  asylum  of  a  church  and  of 
a  nation.**  In  both  instances  a  re- 
gular army  attacked— a  disorganised 
and  discouraged  force  defended. 
In  both  the  fortifications  were  weak. 
In  both  the  preponderance  of  pub- 
&  spirit  and  feeling  was  within  ^ho 
Walls.  And  although  the  results 
▼ere  different,  yet  deeds  of  heroism 
•»  compicooiu  as  those  at  Perry 
lono^  epiapdea  in  the  history  of  the 


defisnoe  of  Liineriek,  and  rendered  the 
memory  of  it  immortal.  To  the  con- 
duct of  the  Irish  during  that  siege 
Mr.  Macaulay  has  done  the  amplest 
justice,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  the 
loyal  Lrbhman  should  not  from  hence- 
forth rank  the  city  of  the  south  with 
the  city  of  the  north  among  those  re- 
miniscences which  should  raise  the 
honest  flush  of  national  pride  upon  his 
che^.  Mr.  Macaulay  justly  remarks 
of  the  first  siege  of  Limerick,  in  com- 
paring it  vrith  that  of  Derry,  that  ^'in 
both  c:ises,  religious  and  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm struggled  unassisted  against 
^jreat  odds;  and,  in  both  cases,  re- 
hgious  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  di<l 
what  veteran  warriors  had  pronounced 
it  absurd  to  attempt.'* 

We  must  not  hnger  too  long  upon 
Irish  ground.  Indeed,  there  ia  not 
mnch  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject, 
as  far  as  Mr.  Macaulay  is  concerned. 
It  IS  vrith  him  as  it  is  with  more  vulgar 
historians.  The  moment  the  romance 
of  Irish  history  is  over,  they  cross  over, 
one  and  all,  to  England,  and  leave  us 
in  the  dark.  A  single  page  or  two 
duposes  of  Irish  affiurs  for  the  re- 
mamder  of  the  period  to  which  this 
history  extends — namely,  to  the  treaty 
of  Ryswick.  And— what  we  cannot 
forgive— the  name  of  Molyneux  is 
barely  mentioned;  neither  he  nor 
his  book  come  in  for  any  share  of  that 
attention  the  author  has  so  liberally  be- 
stowed on  many  an  obscure  and  worth- 
less English  placeman.  This  is  an 
omission ;  ana  we  regret  it  for  more 
reasons  than  one.  It  would  have  been 
worth  the  author's  while  indeed  to 
have  extracted  fully  whatever  details 
he  co^ld  find  in  the  little-investigated 
Irish  annals  commencing  at  this 
period,  fbr  the  purpose  of  throw- 
ing light  up6n  the  condition  of  the 
cotistry  at  the  close  of  the  next 
century,  when  she  was  to  start 
suddenly  into  such  prominence,  and 
occupy  so  large  a  space  in  the  political 
horizon. 

It  is  not  altogether  faur  to  estimate 
the  transactions  of  times  of  convulsion 
by  a  comparison  with  times  of  tran- 
quillity. A  different  class  of  virtue?, 
and  a  different  class  of  vices,  come  to 
the  surface  at  different  periods,  with- 
out 80  total  a  derangement  of  the 
moral  equilibrium  as  might  be  sup- 
posed at  a  first  glance.  The  reign  of 
WiUiam  was  aUcoted  throughout  by 
the  paroxysm  of  the  Eevoktioa.   The 
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subsidence  df  ttlfe  great  sea  of  society 
was  gradual,  ritld  fitful,  and  was  Hot 
complete  at  his  deatb.    There  was  a 
heavy  swell  to  the  last ;  and  many  a 
Wave  broke  savagely  upon  the  shore, 
and  caused  devastation  and  dismay, 
long   after   the  tempest    which   had 
lashed  it  into  being  was  lulled  asleep. 
We  of  to-day,  who  see  but  the  mirror 
which  reflects  the  sky,  or  at  most  the 
ripple  on  the  beach,  can  scarcely  judge, 
at  feast  without  some  effort  and  some 
reflection,  of  the  moral  nature  of  acts 
which   now   seem    rude    and    cruel, 
though  they  belonged  to,  and  formed 
part  of,  the  system  of  the  day.    What 
IS  now  public  excitement  was  then 
public  riot    and    insurrection.    The 
taunting  of  a  minister  was  then  im- 
peachment.     The  unpopularity  or  a 
sovereign  was  theli  a  conspiracy  to 
take  away  his  life.    A  sarcastic  word 
was  a  sword-stab.      The  pillory  was 
the   wooden   coUar,  instead   of  the 
column  of  a  newspaper.    The  nation, 
and  the  individual^  were  equally  ready 
to  rush  to  arms,  wheti  a  dispute  looked 
unlikely  to  be  otherwise  settled.     This 
state    of  things  affected   legislation, 
government,  add  politics,  as  well  as 
men's  minds  and  habits.  Violence  was 
the  equanimity  of  the  day.    It  mav 
certainly  be  said  that  William,  by  his 
phlegmatic  temperament,  did  as  much 
to  allay  this  prevailing  estuation  of 
men's  minds  as  could  be  expected  from 
one  who  had   been  swept  into    the 
kingdom    upon    the     crest-wave    of 
national   frenzy,    and    had    to    deal 
with  the  raging  elements  of  revolu- 
tionary convulsion,  so  easily  turned 
froni  his  interests  upon  himself.    But 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  his 
powers  of  accomplishing   this    were 
restricted  by  laws  analogous  to  those 
which  had  orimnally  limited  his  pre- 
rogative ;  that  he  durst  not  too  rigidly 
oppose  himself  to  the  temper  of  the 
times;  in  short,  that  he  was  absolutely 
forced,   in  dealing  at  least  with  the 
affairs  of  the  remoter  part  of  his  newly- 
acquired  kingdom,  to  conform  himself 
to  the  policv  of  those  who,  as  they 
had  originally  raised  him  to  his  present 
position,    would  hold    it    but    light 
matter  to  compass  his  downfall,  should 
their  passions  and  prejudices  be  too 
rigidly  thwarted. 

Considerations  of  this  nature  oucht 
io  have  their  weight,  in  estimating 
the  conduct  of  William  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  iti  which  he  has  come 


uddbrthbc^tfsifi^bftKfe#ofld.    Hfo 
career  hi  IrelatlQ  iiteds  im  a^jblo^. 
There,  he  only  did  a^  he  #aa  fbrcfefi 
to  do  by  th^  pressure  of  circumstancdi: 
and  even  those  who  have  cxdaunea 
most  loudly  against  the  alleged  infrac- 
tion of  articles  to  which  his  honour 
waa  held  to  be  pledged,  have  never 
gone  tiie  length  of  asserting  that  he 
was  a  voluntary  pttrtj  to  their  viola- 
tion.   Bnt  Iri  »cotlaDd,  where  there 
was  less  concentration  bf  the  hostile 
elements,    whei^   petty    feiKiotmters 
took  the  ^lace  Of  importatit  battles, 
and  a  sort  of  gnerillli  warfare  ^as  car- 
ried on  in  regions  unmapped  unoh 
any  char<^  to  which  the  Court  had 
access,  against  BAvagea,  in  race,  cos- 
tume, nomenclature,  and  habits  utterly 
unknown  to  the  world  outside  the  pale 
of  their  own  mountain  fastnesses,  it 
was  scarcely  possible  for  the  Kinf, 
who  was  not  called  npoti  by  any  emer- 
gency to  visit  that  portion  of  his  do- 
minions in  person,  to  interfere  directly 
or  independently  with  the  course  of 
events.  Through  agents,  and  through 
agents  atone,  could  he  be  expected  to 
attend  to  such  petty  and  such  remote 
interests.    To  these  agents  he  must 
have  entrusted  not  only  his  executive 
power,  but  his  discretionary  preroga- 
tive of  mercy,    In  times  such  as  were 
then,  the  powers  thus  delegated  were 
hot  likely  to  be  exerci^d  with  mode- 
ration.   Accordingly,  we  find   that 
cruelty  in  its  most  revolting  forms 
marked  the  coarse  bf  the  subjugation 
of  the  highland  clans  which  stbod  obt 
for  King  Jame^.     But,  recurring  to 
the  tone  and  temper  of  the  age,  as  Well 
as  the  necessary  delegation   bf  the 
royal  Authority  into  the  hands  of  sub- 
ot'dinates,  we  are  not  necessarily  to 
charge  upoh  the  sovereign  of  the  Re- 
volution those  excesses  which,  in  Ano- 
ther state  of  society,  and  distinctly 
brought  home  to  their  assumed  authoi*, 
would  have  failed  to  find  exctise  or 
extenuation  in  any  human  breast. 

Our  readers  are  all  of  them,  no 
doubt,  familiar  with  the  atory  of  the 
Massacre  of  Glencoe.  From  genera- 
tion to  generation  the  Hichlind  mo- 
ther has  rocked  or  terrified  her  child 
to  sleep  with  the  half-said,  half- 
chanted  legend  of  that  fearfcd  deed ; 
and  into  the  dismal  tale  thus  handed 
down  the  name  of  William  has  been 
interwoven,  until  it  has  become  A 
double  difficulty  to  disentahglemisre- 
presentatiOki  from  history,  ahd  dis80lt« 
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tb«  coMliniity  of  tfttdltiob.  Hi^  i^ar- 
not .  for  ibe  slati^hter  of  tHfe  Mdc- 
ddnilds  Wits  signed,  it  is  knbwn,  by 
tlie  Sin^r^  Tiie  King,  therefore,  was 
guilty  of  tlieir  bloodT-jost  as  Eliza- 
beth was  goilty  of  tbe  blood  of  Essex, 
and  Charles  of  Stratford's.  Stich  is 
the  laaguag6  w^  hear.  Apologist  as 
Mr.  Macauay  doubtless  Is,  !n  num- 
berless instances,  for  William,  and 
j^oosly  as  he  hiust  be  watched  when 
bd  applies  himself  to  exchlpate  him 
from  each  of  the  many  charges  broil^ht 
against  hiin,  bis  arguments  when 
mnded  on  factdcan  be  scratioized  by 
any  One ;  and  in  this  case  hto  appeals 
toficts.  The  Master  of  Stair  had  de- 
termined that  the  barbarous  and 
troublesome  gang  of  thieves  and  cut- 
throats inhabiting  the  modntain  pass 
of  Glencoe,  should  be  exterminated. 
This  was  thto  black  aud  savage  diode 
in  which  that  personage  |)roposed  to 
earry  but  ihe  King's  commands,  and 
pa<^  the  kingdom.  But  be  knew 
thai  -^ere  he  to  propose  siich  a  thing 
to  his  master,  he  would  draw  down 
upon  himself  the  ire  of  a  high-minded 
ind  conscientious  sovereign.  He 
therefore  took  his  counsel,  and  con- 
trived so  as  to  have  a  warrant  signed 
in  the  hitrry  of  bttsidess,  whi6h  was 
directed  to  the  Commander  of  the 
Fbrces  in  Scotland,  and  which  ran 
thus:  *»Afl  for  Mac  Ian  of  Qlencoe 
and  that  tHbe,  if  they  can  be  well  dis- 
thignished  fVom  the  other  High- 
Unders,  it  will  be  proper,  for  the  in- 
dication of  pnblib  justice,  to  extirpate 
that  set  of  thieves."  Kow,  to  extir- 
pate— or  root  out— a  gang  of  thieves 
u  a  very  different  thing  from  exter- 
minatmg  a  tomily  of  men. 

"  It  is  undottbtfedly,"  as  Mr.  Macaulay 
njt,  **  One  of  the  first  duties  of  eteiy 
gOf emtnent  to  extirpate  gangs  of  thieres. 
Tklt  does  not  mean  that  ererf  thief 
OiCht  to  be  tretcberoualy  asaaaainated 
ia  hia  sleep,  or  eren  that  erefy  thief 
<n^t  to  be  publicly  extented  after  a 
Crir  trial,  but  that  erery  gang,  aa  a  gang, 
ought  to  be  completely  broken  up,  and 
thi^  nhateref  aeverity  is  indispensably  ne- 
oenary  for  that  end  ought  to  be  used.  If 
Wnham  had  read  and  weighed  the  Words 


tHiidi  wttb  siiijihitted  to  him  \}j  hia 
Secretary,  he  would  probai)lv  hare  ufade^- 
stood  them  to  mean  that  ulencoe  was  to 
be  oecnpied  by  troops,  that  resistance,  if 
resiatance  were  attedipted,  waa  to  be  |)dt 
down  with  a  strong  band,  that  aetete 
puniahment  was  to  be  Inflicted  on  those 
leading  members  of  the  clan  who  could  be 
prored  to  bare  been  guilty  of  great  crinies, 
that  aome  active  youns  freebooters,  who 
were  more  used  to  bancU^  the  broad  aword 
than  tbe  plough,  and  who  did  not  seem 
likely  to  settle  down  into  quiet  labourers, 
were  to  be  sent  to  the  army  in  tbe  Low 
Countries,  that  others  were  to  be  trans- 
ported to  the  American  plantatbni,  and 
that  those  Macdonalds  who  were  suffered 
to  remain  in  their  native  valley  were  to  be 
disarmed  and  required  to  give  hoatagea  for 
good  behaviour.  A  plan  rerj  nearly  re- 
aembling  this  had,  we  know,  actually  been 
the  subject  of  n^uch  discussion  in  the  poli- 
tical drclea  of  Edinburgh.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  William  would  have 
deserved  *ell  of  his  people  if  he  had, 
in  thia  manner,  extirpated  not  only  tbe 
tribe  of  Mac  Ion,  but  every  Highland  tribe 
whose  calling  was  to  steal  cattle  and  burn 
hooaes." 

The  Master  of  Stair,  however,  had 
read  the  words  in  his  own  way,  and 
did  his  best  to  act  up  to  his  interpre- 
tation of  them,  ^ts  guilt  is  unde- 
niable, and  was  inexcusable  :  and  the 
real  crime  of  tViUiam  Tfor  it  almost 
amotmted  to  snch^  was  nis  remissness 
and  apathy  In  oringing  this  arch- 
offender  to  Justice,  after  the  nation 
had  joined  in  a  general  cry  of  execra- 
tion, and  a  Commisjuon  of  Precog- 
nition and  the  Scottish  Parliament 
had  each  solemnly  denounced  bim  as 
the  guilty  party.  Mr.  Macaulay,^  we 
repeat,  is  the  apologist  of  William. 
Reasonable  men  of  every  political 
party  will  join  in  applauding  him  for 
constituting  himself  the  defender  of 
the  mouarch*3  reputation  against 
calumny  and  misrepresentation.  The 
credit  of  that  great  man  ought  not  to 
be  a  party  monopoly.  His  character 
should  be  a  sacred  pledge  in  the  bands 
of  all  who  have  a  pride  in  British 
glory.  If  in  his  day  ne  was  identified 
with  a  party  whose  excesses  he  was 
ever  vamly  endeavouring  to  repress, 
and  whose  extravagancies  gave  him 


*  A  docimeni  has  been  lately  published  in  the  Scottish  Prest,  parporting  to  be  a 
copy  of  the  warrant  authorishig  the  Qleaeoe  inassacre.  It  b  evidently  no  such  thing. 
U  isjberely  a  letter  horn  Duncanson  to  Glenlyon,  urging  him  *'  to  put  to  tbo  sword  all 
thsMaed^da  nole^  70  years  of  age.'* 
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as  much  personal  uneasiness,  perhaps, 
as  the  most  dangeroas  machinationB 
of  bis  enemies,  the  colours  of  a  faction 
have  dropped  from  his  image  as  it 
recedes  into  the  perspective  of  history, 
and  be  remains  a  marble  memory 
which  Tory  and  Whig  may  alike  re- 
verence. We  thereK)re  accord  not 
only  our  forgiveness,  but  our  thanks, 
to  Mr.  Macaulay  for  having  vindicated 
the  memory  of  the  hero-king  from 
unmerited,  or  only  partially-merited, 
reproach.  And  these  acknowledg- 
ments must  in  fairness  be  extended  to 
the  general  tone  of  the  Whig  his- 
torian, in  delineating  the  persons  and 
peculiarities  of  the  subominate  cha- 
racters who  acted  their  parts  in  that 
drama  of  Revolution.  We  are  bound 
to  repeat  our  original  judgment,  that 
an  increasing  tone  of  fairness  is  per- 
ceptible in  these  volumes,  and  that  in 
consequence  a  greater  air  of  trath, 
and  a  diminished  air  of  romance,  malce 
themselves  felt  as  we  read.  la  making 
this  admission,  some  exceptions  at 
once  spring  to  the  memory.  The  un- 
measured terms  of  vituperation  with 
which  the  great  name  of  Marlborough 
is  assuled,  shock  the  reader  of  any 
feeling  or  delicacy,  who  is  not  able 
and  does  not  wish  to  disengage  it 
from  the  veneration  the  matchless 
deeds  which  illustrated  it  have  case 
around  it,  deeds  which  might  have 
elicited  some  leniency — some  expres- 
sion at  least  of  respectful  re^t — in 
ripping  np  those  ola  scars  which  had 
cicatrised  under  the  honours  so  thickly 
and  deservedly  heaped  upon  them  in 
the  glorious  encounters  of  a  later 
reign.  There  is  a  way  of  doing  these 
thiucs,  as  nobody  knows  better  than 
Mr.  Iklacaulay  himself.  He  magnifies 
the  ^^  hundred  villanies^  of  the  her* 
of  Blenheim,  as  if  he  had  a  gust  of 
pleasure  in  defiling  the  patrios  cineres. 
But  see  how  he  can,  with  more  of 
the  art  of  a  Rembrandt  than  of  a 
Vandyke,  dispose  the  few  lights  and 
tiie  broad  shadows  of  a  picture,  so  as 
to  draw  from  the  very  depth  of  the 
one  and  the  scantiness  of  the  other 
the  materials  of  sublimity.  '*  Strafford  '* 
—we  quote  from  the  critique  upon 
Lord  Nugent *s  memorials  of  Hamp- 
den—"who  ever  names  him  without 
thinking  of  those  harsh  dark  features, 
ennobled  by  their  expression  into 
more  than  the  majesty  of  an  antique 
Jupiter ;  of  that  brow,  that  eye,  that 
cheek,   that   lip,  wherein,    as  in  a 


chroiftcie,  are  written  the  events  of 
many  stormy  and  disastrous  yean, 
high  enterprise  accomplished,  frightful 
dangers   braved,  power  unsparingly 
exercised,     sufiTermg     uoshnnVingly 
borne :  of  that  fixed  look,  so  fall  oi 
severity,"  &c.   "  In  spite  of  ourselves, 
we  sometimes  feel  towards  his  memoiy 
a  certain  relenting  simihr  to  that  re- 
lenting which  his  defence,  as  Sir  John 
Denham  tells  us,  produced  in  West- 
minster  Hall.**     Observe,  not  one 
single  trait  of  moral  goodness  is  attri- 
buted to  him.    Further  particulars  of 
his  character  are  given.     ^^  His  coun- 
sels   respecting    public  afifoirs  were 
fierce  and  arbitrary."  "  He  was  angry 
even  that  the  course  of  justice  between 
man  and  man  should  be  unrestrained 
by  the  royal  prerogative.''     **In  Ire- 
land, where  ne  stood  in  the  place  of 
the  King,  his  practice  was  in  strict 
accordance  with  bis  theory.    He  set 
up  the  authority  of  the  ExecutiTe 
Government  over  that  of  the  courts 
of  law.    He  established  vast  mono- 
polies for  his  own  private  benefit." 
Some  of  his  acts  were  described  by 
Clarendon  as    **  acts  which    caused 
dislike  and  terror  in  sober  and  dis- 
passionate persons,  high  acts  of  op- 
pression.    Upon    a    most    frivolous 
charge,  he  obtained  a  capital  sentence 
from  a  court-martial  against  a  man  of 
high  rank  who  had  given  him  offence. 
He  debauched  the  daughter-in-law  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and 
then  commanded  that  nobleman  to 
settle    his    estate    according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  lady.    The  Chancellor 
refused.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  turned 
him  out  of  office,  and  threw  him  into 
prison."     Yet,    while    *'this    great, 
brave,  bad  man'*  must  be  allowed  to 
overawe  posterity  "as  he  overawed 
his  contemporaries,  and  to  excite  the 
same  interest  when  arraigned  before 
the    tribunal    of  history    which   he 
excited  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords,"  the  illustrious  and  immortal 
herot>f  Ramillies  and  Malplaquet,  tbc 
third  in  the  series  to  which  the  Bhck 
Prince  and  the  Fiflh  Henry  are  alone, 
with  Wellington,  worthy  to  belong,  is 
scouted  from  the  page,   under  tiie 
vague  charge  of   "a  thousand  yil- 
lanies,"  from  which  no  extenuating 
glories  are  suffered  to  relieve  him. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  no  difficult  task 
to  shew  not  only  that  the  epithets 
applied  to  Marlborough  are  inappro- 
priately coarse,  which  is  evident,  but 
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tBat  the  grounds  for  appljriiig  ^kqi 
are,  at  least  in  some  instances,  bj  no 
means  so  substantial  and  undeniable 
as  Mr.  Macaulay  wonld  have  ns 
believe.  But  a  defence  of  Mari- 
borough,  as  it  woald  run  beyond  onr 
present  limits,  so  happily  it  is  scarcely 
called  for.  *  By-and- by,  we  shall  hyae 
Wellington  assailed  in  like  manner. 
As  we  wonld  answer  the  partizan  who 
should  malign  the  illustrious  modem* 
under  the  reigns  of  Grcorge  the  Fourth 
and  William  the  Fourth  by  telling 
him  to  look  back  to  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third,  so  wonld  wo 
neutralize,  and.  more  than  neutralize, 
the  calumnies  of  the  historian  of 
WilHam  the  Third  as  they  affect 
the  earlier  hero  by  pointing  forward 
to  the  reign  of  Anne.  We  say, 
more  than  neutralize;  for  the  only 
just  as  weH  as  generoms  way  of 
judging  a  character,  fer  good  or 
for  evil,  is  l^  the  light  of  its  most 
prominent  manifestations.  Without 
reference  to  these,  it  '  is  highly 
unsafe  to  pronounce  absolutely  upon 
minor  traits ;  and,  on  n  point  wherein 
political  bias  may  be  suspected  of  ex* 
ercising  any  influence  over  the  pen, 
extremely  damaging  to  an  author*8 
credit  on  the  score  of  impartiality  and 
trustworthiness.  Into  this  matter, 
however,  as  we  said  before,  we  are 
not  able  now  to  enter.  We  content 
ourselves  with  pointing  attention  to 
one  striking  instance  in  which  the 
historian  has  been  betrayed,  in  spite 
of  himself,  into  a  display  of  the  Whig 
anumtf ,  in  the  delineadon  of  two  por- 
traits, which  we  have  the  best  means 
of  comparing,  as  they  hang  close  to 
each  other  —  we  allude  to  those  of 
Somers  and  Harley.  He  has  just 
executed  a  series  of  pictures,  all  of 
them  of  Whigs,  and  eodinff  with  the 
former  statesman.  Some  of  these  are 
highly  characteristic — all  are  spirited. 
A  charm  is  lent  to  comparatively  un- 
mteresting  originals.  Tnen  comes  the 
Tory  canvas  upon  the  easel  ^ — the 
Lora  Treasurer  is  to  be  represented. 
Now  the  artist  not  only  begins  to 
spare  hb  colours,  but  he  formally  pro- 
tests that  indeed  he  cannot  find  any 
personal  traits  which  can  possibly  at- 
tract or  interest  the  connoisseur !  The 
announcement  is  not  artist-like,  even 
though  the  completion  of  the  work 
should  threaten  a  forbidding  portrait. 
Somers  has  been  lauded  to  the  skies 
for  certain  qualities  of  various  kinds. 

VOL.  XLVn.— wo.  CCLXXVIII. 


For  the  very  9mM^M»iiiiet  Wmiejf  Ur. 
aneered  at.  Sooters  '^  leift  a  great  re^ 
pitation  in  the  House  of  Ciommoas,* 
— «<^  and  the  Whig  members  looked  up 
to  him  as  their  leader.''  This  is 
spoken  in  his  praise.  Harley  by 
{Kfttient  indnstry  had  obtained  aa  ac- 
curate and  extensive  knowledge  of  the' 
law  of  Parliament.  "  His  knowledge, 
his  gravity,  and  his  independent  posi- 
tion gained  him  the  ear  of  the  house.* 
Yet  ^^  his  intellect  was  both  snudl  and 
slow."  Somers*s  "  nerves  were  weak  ; 
his  complexion  was  livid,  his  face  was 
prematurely  wrinkled.  Yet  his  ene*- 
mies  could  not  pretend,"  &c  Harley's 
'* countenance  was  heavy;  his  figure 
mean  and  somewhat  deformed,  and< 
his  gestures  uncouth.  Yet  he  waa 
heard  with  respect.*'  Somers,  longi 
after  he  had  been  condemned  to  flaa-* 
nel  and  chicken  broth,  was  charged  oa 
being  the  master  of  a  harem  more 
costly  than  the  Grand  Turk-s.  Mr. 
Macaulay,  while  ^  asserting  that  the 
private  life  of  his  iavourite  statesman 
was  ^^  malignant^  scmtinized,"  delir* 
catdy  and  exteouaiingly  admits  that 
the  wisdom' and  self  command  which 
Somers  never  wanted  in  the  Senate, 
on  the  judgment  seat,  at  the  council 
board,  or  m  the  society  of  wits, 
scholars,  and  philosophers,  were  not 
always  proof  agabut  female  attract 
tions!  Of  Harley  it  is  said,  with 
covert  and  curt  depreciation,  "He 
had  indeed  great  vices ;  but  they  were 
not  of  a  scandalous  kind.  He  was 
not  to  be  corrupted  bv  money.  His 
private  life,  was  regular  No  illicit 
amour  was  imputed  to  him,  even  by 
satirists."  But  there  must  be  a  qua- 
lifying trait.  "  His  practice  of  flusr 
tering  himself  daily  with  claret  was 
hardly  considered  as  a  fault  by  has 
contemporaries."  To  Somers  is  attri- 
buted the  high  praise  of  being  th^ 
munificent  and  judicious  patron  of 
genius  and  learning,  the  connoisseur  of 
exquisite  refinement  and  taste.  AU 
this  is  embodied  in  glowing  and  elo- 
quent panesyric  But,  while  the  Whig 
is  eulogizea  even  for  the  countenance 
he  afforded  to  Hickes  and  Yertue,  of 
the  Tory  it  is  deemed  sufiicient  to 
state  drily,  tbat»  having  been  studioas 
in  his  youth,  *^he  continued  to  the 
last  to  love  books  and  the  society  of 
men  of  genius  and  learning.**  Only 
so  much  for  the  patron  and  promoter 
of  Swifl !  the  friend  and  associate  of 
Bolingbrokc !  the  originatcir  of  that 
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great  repertory  of  historical  literature, 
on  which,  «8  one  of  the  central  d^- 
sitoriee  of  our  natioiial  archives,  Mr. 
Macaulay  has  largd^  drawn  for  the 
materials  out  of  whidi  he  laborious- 
ly calnmntates  his  memory!  This 
smacks  of  the  two  first  volumes;  and 
were  there  much  more  in  such  a 
strain,  hard  words  would  be  irrepres- 
sible. The  case  is,  if  not  an  excep- 
tional, at  least  an  extreme  one ;  and 
we  will  not  allow  it  to  qaalify  our 
^n<*ral  estimate.  At  the  same  time 
Its  occurrence  points  to  some  special 
reason  for  running  down  Harley  be- 
yond the  other  Tories;  and  we  can 
only  think  of  this,  that  as  some  of 
Harley's  attacks  upon  William  were 
directed  upon  vulnerable  points,  it 
behoved  this  Perseos  to  protect  the 
Andromeda  he  is  enamoured  of  by  a 
l^r^n  shield,  which  should  turn  the 
assadant  to  stone. 

As  regards  William  of  Orange, 
there  is,  to  say  the.  truth,  some  ex- 
cuse for  Mr.  Maoaula/s  feeliop  of 
partizanship — since  we  can  call  it  no- 
thing else.  It  was  not  enough  that 
that  monarch  was  the  representative 
of  the  Whig  or  popular  element  in  the 
British  constitutional  system  of  that 
day,  though  this  alone  would  have  se- 
cured a  sympathy  for  him.  He  needed 
to  be  set  right  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Maeaulay  found  him 
strangely  and  perversely  underrated 
by  lus  contemporaries  in  his  own 
country.  This  he  takes  notice  of,  in 
exposing  what  he  calls  the  absurdity 
and  malignity  of  the  Jacobite  Mid- 
dleton's  c^lusions. 

"  He,  like  the  rest  of  his  party,  could 
see  in  the  usurper  nothing  but  what  was 
odious  and  contemptible,  the  heart  of  a 
ftendy  the  understanding  and  manners  of  a 
stupid,  brutal,  Dutch  boor,  who  generally 
obaenred  a  sulky  silence,  and  when  forced 
to  speak,  gave  short  testy  answers  in  bad 
English.  The  French  statesmen,  on  the 
other  band,  judged  of  William's  (acuities 
from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  way  in 
which  he  bad,  during  twenty  years,  con- 
ducted affairs  of  the  greatest  moment  and 
of  the  greatest  difficulty.  He  had,  ever 
since  1673,  been  playing  against  themselves 
a  most  complicated  game  of  mixed  chance 
and  skill  for  an  immense  stake :  they  were 
proud,  and  with  reason,  of  their  own  dex- 
terity at  that  game ;  yet  they  were  con- 
scious that  hi  him  they  had  found  mora 
than  their  match.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  long  contest  every  advantage  had  been 
on  their  side.    They  had  at  their  absolute 


command  all  the  rssoorpes  of  the  greatest 
kingdom  in  Europe ;  and  be  was  merely 
the  servant  of  a  commonwealth,  of  which 
the  whole  territory  was  inferior  in  extent 
to  Normandy  or  Guienne.  A  succession 
of  eenerals  and  dipbmatists  of  emineot 
abiUly  had  been  opposed  to  him.  A 
powerful  taction  in  l^s  native  oovntry  btd 
pertinaciously  crossed  hb  designs.  He 
had  undergone  defeats  in  the  field  and  de- 
feau  in  tl^  senate ;  but  his  wisdom  and 
firmness  had  tamed  defeata  into  victories. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  could  be  done  to 
keep  him  down,  bis  infiaence  and  fame  had 
been  almost  constantly  rising  and  spread- 
ing. The  most  impi>rtant  and  arduoas 
enterprise  in  the  history  of  modem  Eu- 
rope nad  been  planned  and  conducted  to  a 
prosperous  termination  by  him  alone.  The 
most  extensive  coalition  that  the  world  had 
seen  for  ages  had  been  formed  by  him,  and 
would  be  instantly  dissolved  if  his  superin- 
tending care  were  withdrawn.  He  had 
gained  two  kingdoms  by  statecraft,  and  a 
third  by  conquest ;  and  he  was  still  main- 
taining himself  in  the  possession  of  all 
three  in  spite  of  both  foreign  and  domestic 
foes.  That  these  things  had  been 
effected  by  a  poor  creature,  a  man  of  the 
most  ordinary  capacity,  was  an  assertion 
which  might  easily  find  credence  amoa^ 
the  nonjuring  parsons  who  congregiited  at 
Sam*8  Coffiee-house,  but  which  moved  the 
laughter  of  the  veteran  politidans  at  Ver- 
sailles.'' 

The  history  we  hava  just  been  re- 
viewing is,  with  ail  its  faults — and  it 
has   many — a   work   worthy   of  the 
author  and  of  bis  high  reputation. 
What  Alison  so  generously  said  of  his 
earlier  volumes  is  quite  as  applicable 
to  these, — that  thore,  and  those  alone, 
are  fully  qualified  to  cavil  at  the  de- 
tails, who  have  read,  on  any  point 
they  may  select  for  their  criticbm,  a 
tithe  of  the  matter  digested  and  assi- 
milated into  the  body  of  the  narra- 
tive.    The  mass  of  information  here 
collected  is  surprising,     The  mass  of 
learning  out  of  which  thatinformatioa 
is  extracted  is    almost   incalculable. 
Indeed,  the  abuudance  of  the  supply 
sometimes  embarrasses.     Detaib,  ail 
of  them  interesting,  become  perplex- 
ing by  a  want  of  relief.    We  long  to 
draw  a  breath.    Besides,  owing  to  an 
unwillingness  to  pretermit  anything, 
the  author  fails  not  infrequently  in 
keeping  his  perspective,    and    gives 
undue  prominence  to   back  ground 
figures.    Thus,  he  wastes  time  over 
many  an  argument,  by  entering  into 
the  pleadings,  when  the  reader  is  only 
interested  in  the  judgment.    In  bis- 
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tory,  once  an  investigation  has  been 
only  made,  it  is  tbe  result  we  look  to, 
not  the  process  by  which  it  has  been 
arrived  at. 

If  we  yentore  to  critidae  a  style 
80  finished  and  forcible  as  Mr. 
Macanlay's,  it  is  more  bjr  a  oompari- 
lOQ  with  himself  than  with  the  other 
modem  historians  whom  he  so  far  siur- 
pBsses.  Having  in  view,  then,  the 
nnrmer  volumes,  and  more  especially 
those  essays  and  miscellaneous  writings 
which  preceded  them,  we  find  a  more 
marked  mannerism  here.  We  disoem 
the  stmctore  of  the  sentences  earlier 
and  more  easily,  and  find  an  occasional 
montonoy  arisiog  out  of  the  discovexy. 
The  author  is  fond  of  catch  words.  lu 
crossing  the  Boyne,  men,  ten  abreast, 
descended  into  the  water.  *^Next 
phmged  Londonderry  and  Enniskillen. 
A  llUle  to  the  left  of  Londonderry  and 
Enniskillen,  Caillemot  crossed,  at  the 
head  of  a  large  column  of  French  re- 
fugees. A  little  to  the  left  of  Caille- 
mot and  his  refugees,  the  main  body 
of  the  English  infantiy  struggled 
through  the  river."  And  so  on. 
Although  this  does  not  occur  so  fre- 
quently as  to  amount  to  a  fatal 
blemish,  yet  there  umiuestionably  are, 
in  the  masonxyr  of  his  sentences,  too 
mav  bricks  mnscribed,  like  those  of 
Babylon,  with  the  builder's  name. 
Agi^,  although  as  a  Whig  Mr. 
Macaulay  shows,  in  its  proper  place, 
all  due  contempt  for  the  mummeries 
tnd  the  masquerading  of  state,  and  de- 
lights in  magnifying  (he  puritan  plain- 
ness of  tbe  aemo<a^c  element  m  the 
social  constitution  of  our  country,  as 
s  Briton  and  a  gentleman  he  enters 
with  solemn  earnestness  into  the  spirit 
of  those  forms  and  ceremonies  wbich 
litve  acquired  a  traditional  reverence 
in  the  eyes  of  well-afiected  and  patrio* 
tic  iodividuab.  Not  only  does  Ins  love 
of  the  i»ctures(|ue  naturally  draw  him 
iaio  vivid  descnpttons  of  great  sights, 
flsets,  armies,  counsels,  congresses, 
^ ;  he  has  a  fancy  for  looking  from 
wmdows  at  pageants  and  processions, 
which  he  details  with  much  of  tbe 
ninutenesB  and  unction  of  Garter  King 
St  Arms,  or  the  Mammg  Post.  Nay, 
^  sees  sublimity  in  civic  spectacles. 
^  and  Magog  are  giants  in  his  eyes 
—he  reverences  the  red  cown  of  an 
alderman ;  and  worships  &e  worship- 
fiil  functionaries  of  metropolitan  re- 
>>own.  It  is  not  difficult  to  undsrstand 
«Dd  reconcile  all  this.    Mr.  Macaulay 


has  pre-eminently  the  faculty  of  seeing 
in  official  personages  the  institutioms 
th^  represent;  and  the  homage 
which  looks  idle,  fulsome,  or  even 
ridiculous,  if  addressed  to  the  in- 
dividual, beoomes  intelligible  when  it 
is  paid  to  the  miehty  and  permanent 
principle  of  social  order  embodied  in 
the  functionary.  What  he  wants— if 
indeed  we  be  not  over  captions-^ 
the  tact  to  restrain  this  propensity, 
where  it  may  not  happen  to  be  shared 
in  or  understood  by  the  reader.  ^  On 
the  twenty-seventh  of  January  Black 
Bod  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Com- 
mons." Again — ^for  this  noirfaineani 
is  more  than  once  brought  in  to 
heighten  the  sublimity  of  striking 
passages — ^The  Speaker  andseverid 
members  of  the  House  of  €k)mmon8 
met,  according  to  form,  at  ten  in 
the  morning,  and  were  summoned 
by  Black  Rod  to  the  bar  of 
the  Peers."  This  may  be  all  very 
well  for  the  lobbies,  or  within  the 
metropolis,  or  fifly  miles  round  it; 
but  we  venture  to  say  that  outside 
that  limit  it  will  move  the  laughter  of 
nine  out  of  ten  inteliigent  readers, 
who  are  not  conversant  with  the  forms 
and  the  nomenclature  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  Black  Hod  and  Gold 
Stick  are  not  for  history.  In  their 
places  we  have  no  objection  to  them; 
but  here  they  may  knock,  and  tbey  may 
wait,  as  loug  as  they  please;  and 
whether  they  finally  succeed  in  open- 
ing the  door  of  tbe  Commons,  or 
become  a  monument  of  Patience  out- 
side, they  will  never  efiect  an  entrance 
into  our  hearts,  or  outwait  the  sturdi- 
ness  of  our  refusal  to  reoognise  them 
as  anything  else  than  a  pair  of  crutches 
on  which  antiquated  ^formality  may 
diaritably  be  sufiered  to  lean. 

A  graver  error  has  been  charged  to 
Mr.  Slaoaulay.  He  is  said  to  have 
given  umbrage  in  quarters  where  bis 
fearless  and  fierce  criticisms  on  dia- 
racter  touch  the  tombs  of  hououred 
ancestors.  We  are  not  quite  sure 
whether  we  can  justly  blame  him  on 
this  accoimt.  History  cannot  be 
written  at  idl,  or  cannot  be  written 
fiiiriy,  unless  historical  personsges  are 
treated  as  public  property,  and,  once 
their  own  a^e  is  passed,  assigned  their 
place  in  view  of  every  passer  by. 
When  a  man  becomes  pubhc  once,  he 
makes  himself  public  for  ever.  His 
descendants  have  no  right  to  oooiptoin 
of  what  tbey  cannot  prevent.    Never-   j^ 
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thdess,  we  eta  more  conyinced  that 
we  cannot  commend  Mr.  Macaolay's 
usual  mode  of  getting  oot  of  the 
scrape.  This  plan  of  his,  indeed,  suits 
both  persons  and  places ;  for  he  well 
knows  that  places  are  as  sensitive  as 
individuals.  In  the  very  act  of  attack- 
ing an  ancestor,  he  generally  in- 
sinuates some  observation  flattering  to 
the  fedings,  prejudices  or  vanity  of 
the  living  descendant,  as  a  man 
might  kiss  hand  to  the  son  from 
off  the  grave  of  the  father  he 
was  trampling  on.  There  is  often 
indeed  greater  difficulty  in  finding 
a  subject  for  encomium  in  the  present, 
than  for  obloquy  in  the  past,  and  we 
are  not  a  little  amused  at  observing 
that  a  dread  of  hopelessly  offending 
the  natives  of  the  good  city  of  Lime- 
rick has  driven  the  historian  to  flatter 
them  by  a  compliment  on  their — flit 
cattle ! 

How  grand,  af^er  all,  is  the  progress 
of  historical  enquiry  I  How  exalted 
tbe  functions  history  will,  sooner  or 
later,  be  called  upon  to  fulfil !  Until 
a  comparatively  recent  period,  the 
only  records  of  the  past  we  had,  at 
least  for  popular  reference,  were  the 
biographies  of  kings  and  queens.  It 
is  only  now  we  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand that  there  have  been  suck  things 
as  nations,  notwithstanding  kings  and 
queens.  These  nations  have  been 
making  advances,  or  receding,  though 
kings  and  queens  should  be  crowned, 
married,  and  buried,  and  without 
direct  reference  to  these  events.  We 
do  not  speak  of  advances  in  the 
way  of  territorial  acquisitions,  or  of 
crandeur,  or  even  of^ riches;  but  in 
knowledge,  refinement,  civilization, 
"nrtue,  heroism,  and  piety.  Institu- 
tions have  been  growing  up ;  others 
have  dropped  into  decay  and  disase. 
Manners,  customs  have  changed. 
Public  opinion,  and  public  spirit,  have 
been  arising— fireedom  has  had  its 
birth.  Little  was  thought  of  all  this 
before  the  present  century.  Onr  en- 
lightened fellow-countryman,  Dr. 
Miller,  was  one  of  the  first  to  point 
out  the  true  light  in  which  the  past 
ought  to  be  surveyed.  Mr.  Hallam, 
whom  Mr.  Macaulay  has  studied  and 
criticised,  has  taken  a  methodical  re- 
view of  our  own  history,  in  reference  to 
the  origin  and  giowth  of  the  British 
constitution.  In  short,  a  new  era  has 
commenced ;  and  for  the  future  the 
records  of  passing  and  past  event0 


will  be  those  not  of  individuals,  hat  of 
communities  of  men.    That  in  these 
records  great  names  will  assume  t 
prominence,  is  as  inevitable  as  that 
in  the  field  some  blades  will  outtop 
others.  Nor  will  kinffs,  and  ministov, 
and  generals,  and  judges  and  divines, 
want  their  due  notice.   The  difference 
will  be,  that  whereas  in^  the  ohl  his- 
tories the  governing  individuals  were 
the  axle  round  which  the  interest  of 
the  reader  was  expected  to  rotate,  ia 
the  new  it  will  be  extended  to  society 
at  large,  and  every  class  will  have  its 
place  and  its  plea.  This  is  thoroughly 
understood  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  who 
has  done  much — though  not  enough— 
towards  redeeming  our  national  amiak 
from  die  stigma  of  being  a  catalogue 
of  dynasties  and  the  component  sove- 
reigns, after  the  manner  of  the  Egyp- 
tian, dry  as  mummies,   and  ss  ur 
from  being  exponents  of  the  life  and 
spirit  of  the  times  in  which  they  had 
flourished.    It  is  with  a  regret  pro- 
portioned to  the  magnitude  of  the 
powers  displayed  by  this  distinguished 
author,  that  we  have  had  an  v  fault  to 
find  on  this  score,  or,  indeed,  on  any 
other.    But  he  pays  for  his  privities. 
Had   he   been   a  less  accomplished 
writer,  we  had  been  less  censonons  in 
our  criticisms.    Errors  in  so  weighty 
and  influential  an  authority  partake 
of  the  importance  of  their  author;  as 
the    slightest   irregtdarities     become 
magnified    in    the    construction  d 
glasses  of  high  power.    A  vast  res- 
pohsibiiity  is  incurred,  in  undertaking 
a  work  Uke  this,  with  means  like  his. 
But  talents  such  as  he  possesses  ought 
to  have  enabled  him  keenly  to  discern 
not  only  the  dama^  which  anv  in- 
fusion of  party  spirit,  however  slight, 
must  do  to  the  diaracter  of  bis  entire 
work,    but  the   probability,    almost 
amounting  to  certainty,  that  the  defects 
arising  from  this  cause  will  be  ulti- 
mately detected  and  unspsringl^  ex- 
posed.   After  what  we  nave  written, 
the  public  and  the  author  will  acquit 
us  at  least  of  the  charge  implied  in 
the  latter  clause.    Still  it  is  necessary 
to  fiice  manfully  the  task  of  detecting 
the  bias  and  rectifVing  the  errors  of 
any  influential  work  assuming  to  re- 
present the  facts  of  momentous  periods 
of  history.  We  ought  scarcely  to  have 
used  the  word  rectifying  :  for  once  a 
history  is  written,  it  may  be  exposed, 
or  denounced ;  but  cannot  be  rectified. 
This  term  Is  only  applicable  while  the 
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process  is  going  on  in  the  brain  of  the 
historian — before  the  words  have  irre- 
Tocablv  become  public  property.  Mr. 
Macauiaj  has  mnch  still  to  write. 
Let  us  beseech  of  him,  with  all  the 
earnestness  of  respectful  admiration 
and  regretful  respect,  to  banish  from 
his  mind  every  prejudice  that  can 
possibly  comiect  the  politics  of  the 
rast  with  the  passions  of  the  Present ; 
and  reflect  that  however  gorgeous  the 
coating  which  is  laid  over  the  iace  of 
the  marble  into  which  the  events  of 
other  times  are  graven,  and  however 


artfully  those  characters  mav  be  con- 
cealed, an  age  will  come  m  which 
the  process  of  restoration  will  suc- 
ceed the  process  of  defacement,  and 
the  plaster  will  be  stripped  ruth- 
lessly off  to  get  down  to  the  truth  it 
overlays. 

A  little  closer  self-correction  on  this 
point  will  remove  the  last  obstacle  to 
Mr.  Macaulay's  admission  amongst  the 
exalted  class — how  few  compose  it !— . 
who  deserve  to  be  considered  as  having 
resolved  the  problem  of  the  Andent — 
How  to  write  History. 


LOVE  IN  CURL-PAPKBS  :  A  TALE.— PART  II. 


You  have  seen  a  calm  cool  stream 
rippling  in  sunshine  through  a  mea- 
dow yeUow  with  cowslips  and  prim- 
roses ;  you  have  seen  a  Dud  poised  in 
mid-air,  hanging  on  its  outstretched 
wings;  you  have  seen  a  golden-haired 
diild  rocked  to  sleep  by  its  mother^s 
monotonous  but  soothing  song ;  you 
have  envied  each  their  happiness,  so 
calm,  so  eventless,  yet  so  complete,  so 
shadowless:  such  then,  I  tell  you, 
were  the  first  days  I  passed  at  Nieder- 
Uherstein. 

Our  hours  were  simple,  bnt  happy, 
and  we  soon  grew  so  fond  of  one 
another  that  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  be  happy  if  one  of  the  four  were 
absent  for  a  moment.  We  all  studied 
philoscmh^  with  the  Professor.  When 
we  had  risen,  soon  after  daybreak, 
and  breakfiisted  at  eight  o*clock  we  as- 
sembled in  the  little  study.  Yon  Bitter 
sat  iu  his  high  chair  with  an  open 
Tolome before  him, — Bacon,Descartes, 
Kant  or  Hegel,  as  the  case  might  be ; 
and  his  silvery  voice  ran  over  a  few 
words,  ere  he  paused  to  pour  forth 
his  own  ever  fresh,  ever  wonderful 
ideas.  Konrad  and  I  sat  opposite, 
while  Beatrix  sat  apart  in  the  window, 
enga<^  with  that  eternal  slipper  for 
her  fiuher,  which  seemed  never  likelv 
to  be  finished,  and  stealing  a  look 
from  time  to  time,  at  Yon  ^tter  first, 
and  then  at  me ;  or,  it  might  be,  at 
Konrad,  for  somehow  I  never  could 
decide  which  of  us  her  looks  were 
msant  for. 

Then  the  sun  streamed  joyfully 
in  mider  Uie  thick  roses  that  clung 
i^ond  the  high  window,  and  from 


time  to  time  some  red-bosomed  robin, 
some  winged  lover  of  Beatrix's  fair 
hand  and  the  crumbs  it  spread  for  it, 
would  come  and  rap  its  oeak  against 
the  pane,  or  even  flutter  bolcuy  in 
and  light  on  her  snowy  bosom.  Then 
how  I  lost  the  thread  of  the  philoso- 
phy, in  envy  of  that  bird's  licence  I  j 

lliose  morning  hours — ^which  even 
the  idlest  man  usually  devotes  to  the 
little  business  of  his  day,  to  scribble 
a  few  letters,  or  to  study  the  news- 
paper — we  passed,  I  know  not  how. 
It  was  a  new  life  to  Yon  Ritter  and 
his  daughter,  and  for  myself  the  in- 
terest grew  daily  deeper.  Even 
Konrad  caught  the  conta^on,  and  we 
frittered  away  the  time  m  long  con- 
versations, which  generally  bc^an 
with  the  subject  of  the  morning's  lec- 
ture, and  ended  with  a  free  inter- 
change of  each  one's  cheriahed  ideas. 
And  what  strange  ideas  those  were ! 
There  was  Koimid,  a  day-dreamer 
and  a  poet,  ever  thinking,  and  enjoy- 
ing life  for  the  sake  of  thought. 
There  was  the  philosopher  himself, 
whose  great  mind  was  a  huge  ma- 
chine-work of  ideas,  where  wheels 
within  wheels  ad  ittfinitum  were  con- 
stantly employing  him  in  arranging 
one  grand  whole.  His  mind  was  like 
the  sea, — ^no  sooner  had  one  wave  of 
thought  broken  on  the  rocky  beach, 
than  another  huger  one  rose  behind 
it,  only  to  be  followed  by  another  and 
another,  while  we  stood  and  listened 
to  the  thunder  of  their  breaking. 
Then  Beatrix  caught  the  sprav  of  his 
ideas,  and  dashed  them  with  her  own 
bright  fancies,  which  if  they  bad  leas  |^ 
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depth,  had  always  more  beauty,  and 
sometimes  more  sober  truth  than  her 
father's.  And,  with  such  playmates, 
even  my  own  mind  could  not  be  quite 
becalmed. 

If  civilization  has  failed  to  polish 
the  German,  it  has  at  least  left  him 
his  nature,  which  it  has  stolen  from 
other  nations.  Thus  in  true  TeutODic 
fashion  we  dined  at  the  healthy  and 
sensible  hour  of  one;  and  as  the  days 
were  very  hot,  we  passed  the  after- 
noon beneath  some  broad-leaved  wal- 
nut-trees at  the  end  of  their  little  gar- 
den, with  the  bold  Rhine  rushing  at 
our  feet.  Then  we  took  our  books, 
and  Beatrix  her  work,  and  Konrad 
and  the  Professor  read  and  smoked. 
I  too  had  my  book  and  my  nargilly ; 
but  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  I  found 
I  had  read  three  pages  of  the  former, 
and  consumed  scarcely  half  a  pound 
of  tobacco  in  the  latter. 

Though  all  these  hours  ran  out  ^^  in 
golden  sands''  for  me,  and,  as  it  seem- 
ed, for  fdl  oi  us,  there  was  no  part  of 
the  day  so  enjoyable  as  the  cool  even- 
ing. It  was  then  we  sallied  out,  and 
passing  through  the  village  with  a  few 
words  to  each  villager  seated  outside 
his  door  afl«r  the  sweat  of  the  day, 
turned  our  steps  in  the  direction  of 
some  object  of  conmion  interest.  Now 
we  toiled  up  the  hill  to  see  the  sun 
set  from  the  black  towers  of  the  cas* 
tie,  where  Beatrix  seemed  quite  at 
home,  leading  us  to  hidden  chambers, 
or  running  nimble  as  a  mouotain- 
goat  up  breakneck  stairs ;  or,  again, 
we  followed  the  Rhine's  bank  to  Brau- 
bach,  that  quaint  old  town,  crouching 
beneath  the  gloomy  dungeon-holds  of 
black  Marxburg ;  or  we  crossed  the 
Rhine  to  Rhense,  the  very  beau  idtal 
of  a  fenced  village,  whose  black  old 
wooden  houses  now  mock  the  puny 
wall  which  defended  them  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  encloses  them  still. 
Then  we  dropped  down  the  Rhine  in 
a  flat-bottomed  boat,  carried  gently 
along  by  the  stream,  and  rais^  our 
voices  in  some  simple  student's  air, 
each  taking  their  part  suited  to  his 
oroan,  and  making  the  vineyards  on  the 
hifls  re-echo  with  the  harmony,  while 
the  sturdy  bargee  would  stop  his  row- 
ing to  listen.  Wherever  we  went  we 
always  returned  to  sup  together,  and 
though  well  tired,  would  draw  out 
these  last  moments,  and  defer  the  final 
good  night,  as  if  it  were  sad  to  end 
oa^  so  happy. 


ThoB  time  seemed  to  me  to  iy  on 
swallow's  vnngs ;  but,  though  cahn, 
its  tenor  was  by  no  means  moDotonous, 
for  where  mind  and  heart  are  aliie, 
there  is  no  need  for  external  events. 
These,  however,  were  not  wanting' 
as  far  as  I  was  concerned.  ThougB 
quite  a  young  man,  I  was  not  one  who 
could  be  caught  by  any  pretty  sunbeam. 
I  had  not  been  in  a  cavalry  regiment, 
petted  by  insipid  Misses  for  three 
years,  simply  to  fall  in  love  with  Uie 
first  blue  eyes  that  struck  me  as  pret- 
tier than  the  rest.  Like  all  heirs  to 
large  estates,  I  had  an  instinctire 
dread  of  fsdling  in  love ;  and  besides 
all  this,  I  saw  that  there  was  some  inti- 
mate land  of  feeling  between  Beatrix 
and  Konrad. 

I  did  not,  therefore,  fidl  in  love  with 
the  lovely  Beatrix.  No  one  could  see 
her  beautiful  face,  with  its  open  and 
thoroughly  artless  expression,  and  the 
happy  smile  of  a  light  conscience 
round  ite  red  lips,  without  feding 
something  more  than  mere  admiration. 
But  I  was  Konrad's  friend.  I  saw 
through  it  all,  as  I  thought.  Their 
attachment  was  mutual,  but  Konrad 
had  held  back  till  he  should  be  in  a 
position  to  come  forward  honourably, 
and  I  constraed  his  long  conversatioos 
with  the  Professor,  and  his  studied 
avoidance  of  Beatrix,  into  the  strict 
conduct  of  a  thoroughly  honouiahle 
man.  There  was,  too,  a  certain  emf 
barrassment  about  Beatrix,  whenever 
I  mentioned  Konrad.  Thus,  though 
I  did  not  seek  it^  we  were  constantly 
left  alone  together  after  the  first  few 
days.  It  was  on  one  such  occasion^ 
that  I  was  sitting  at  her  feet,  thread- 
ing daisies  in  a  lonff  chain,  which  I  at 
length  threw  over  her  head. 

"  You  are  wery  wrong,  Karl,"  Ae 
said,  for  we  had  learned  to  call  eaA 
other  by  our.dearest  names,  *'  to  pluck 
those  flowers  idly.  For  me,  I  cannot 
bear  to  destroy  or  mar  a  single  thing 
that  the  Creator'a  hand  has  made  lo 
beautiful.  Even  the  wood-mff  in  the 
maitrank  causes  me  a  qualm  of  con- 
science." 

**Your  idea  is  as  beaulafbl  as  all 
your  fencies,"  I  replied,  looking  up  in 
her  face.  "But  you  remind  me  of 
Konrad,  who  prefers  being  bitten  all 
over  to  killiug  a  single  gnat  that 
buzzes  about  him." 

"  I  believe  we  both  learnt  the  idea 
from  my  father,"  she  answered.    **  h 
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lie  not  a  good,  a  really  good  man,  my 
father  P' 

''  The  best  I  know  ;  bat  Koarad 
— ^hare  yoa  known  him  long  ?** 

"  We  were  brought  up  together  at 
Munich."  -s       *-     b 

'^  Is  be  a  relation  of  yours,  or  did 
your  father  adopt  him?'* 

^^  Yes,  a  relation,"  was  the  laconic 
answer. 

I  began  to  get  as  eoriousas  the  hero 
of  Coventry. 

''He  is  your  cousin,  I  suppose, 
Beatrix?" 

She  blushed  slightly,  as  I  thought, 
^t  my  use  of  her  name,  but  answered 
drily,  "  No." 

**  Your  father's  cousin,  perhaps  ?" 

"No."  . 

^  What  relationship  is  there,  then  ?" 
I  asked  impatiently. 

**  You  are  very  inquisitive,"  she  re- 
plied, laughing,  and  ran  off  to  another 
topic,  without  satisfying  my  curiosity, 
vhich  was  only  excited  by  the  oil  she 
pomred  on  its  flames.  I  could  not 
help  thinking  that  Kourad  and  Bea- 
trix were  actually  married,  and 
though  it  seemed  almost  impossible, 
the  notion  took  such  deep  root  in  my 
head,  that  I  determined  to  '^ pump* 
Konrad  discreetly.  There,  however, 
I  learnt  nothing  more. 

•'We  are  kind  of  connections,"  was 
ail  his  reply,  '*  in  a  round  about  man- 
ner ;  I  don't  know  how  to  explain  it. 
By  the  way,  I  wish  you  could  tell  me 
that  song  in  <  Faust/  which  begins — ^" 

And  so  he  ran  on,  and  I  felt  it 
would  be  indelicate  to  press  the  en- 
qniry.  Still  the  klea  kept  its  hold  on 
uie,  and  though  almost  convinced  of 
iu  impossibiUty,  I  did  all  I  could  to 
be  less  often  with  Beatrix.  This  I 
found  most  difficult,  the  more  so  that 
every  day  Yon  Bitter  and  Domheim 
left  us  regularly  together  for  a  lone 
time  after  dinner,  and  that  when  I 
offered  to  accompany  them,  they  al- 
leged some  excuse  or  other,  while 
Beatrix  even  pressed  me  to  stay  with 
lier.  It  was,  therefore,  no  fault  of  mine, 
irigraduaUy felt  that 

'*  Allthecorreatof  my  being  set  to  her; " 

ifher  words  sank  deep  within  me,  if  the 
moaic  of  her  voice  was  echoed  in  my 
niemory,  and  floated  about  my  dreams. 
It  was  DO  fault  of  mine  in  short,  if  I 
loved  Beatrix  Ton  Bitter ;  aod  who 
cotldknow  her  without  loying  her? 
uiTo  yoa  turned  at  times  from  the 


meretricious  luxury  of  a  Bubens  to 
the  calm,  natural  beauties  of  a  Claude? 
Have  you  never  left  the  noisy,  hot- 
house excitement  of  the  city,  to  wan- 
der in  simple  sunny  fields,  to  find  the 
lark's  carol  lovelier  than  the  prima 
donna^s  highest  notes,  the  music  of 
the  pebbl)[  stream  sweeter  than  the 
most  effective  concert  at  a  guinea  a 
ticket  ?    If  the  change  has  made  your 
heart  bound  within  your  breast,  you 
will  understand  what  I  felt  to  turn 
from  the  common  world  with  its  dull 
plagiarisms,  its  worn-out  prejudices, 
and  its  newspaper  regime  of  thought, 
to  the  quiet  purity  of  Beatrix's  mmd. 
Her  soul  was  like  a  calm  lake,  whose 
untroubled  waters  reflect  the  blue  face 
of  heaven,  while   even  its    earthly 
banks    are     pleasant     with     green 
sward  and  drooping   willows.      She 
knew  nothing  of  the  world  but  what 
she  bad  read  in  books.    She  had,  at 
least,  none  of  its  prejudices.   Uer  good 
heart  beat  aUke  for  the  little  joys  or 
sorrows  of  the  simple   old  peasant 
woman,  Babette,  and  for  the  grander 
sufferings  of  oppressed  nations.    Her 
father's    democracy    was    Christian. 
While  he  felt  that  despotism  was  a 
disgrace  to  any  nation,  aod  knew  too 
well  how  it  shackled  its  growth,  and 
deformed  its  political  beauty,  he  will- 
ingly rendered  unto  Caesar  Caesar's 
due,  and  allowed  that  it  were  better  to 
leave  a   higher   authority  to  jud^e 
CsBsar  and  his  Government.     Such, 
too,  were  Beatrix's  ideas.    Yet  she 
constantly  spoke  of  the  day  when  her 
loved  fatherland  should  own  such  in- 
stitutions as  should  make  the  voice  of 
the  lowest  heard  in  the  land,  and  give 
to  all  the  liberty  of  opinion. 

She  knew  little  of  the  world  prac- 
tically, vet  from  the  little  she  knew 
she  could  not  but  condemn  it.  Still 
she  was  hopeful.  She  was  an  opti- 
mist, not,  as  too  many  are,  from  a  lazy 
indifference,  but  from  religious  con- 
viction. She  saw  God  in  all,  and 
good  in  all,  and  had  made  around  her- 
self a  little  heaven  of  her  own,  so 
that  no  misfortune,  no  ill  of  this  world, 
could  materially  harm  her.  Whatever 
happened,  she  felt  the  conviction  that 
superhuman  aid  was  ever  by  her  side, 
and  could  brave  all  with  happiness, 
and  even  thankfulness.  It  was  thus 
that  her  father  had  brought  her  up. 
The  tuition  he  had  acquired  himself 
by  a  long  experience,  and  which  could 
never  bo  practicidly  perfected  in  him. 
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oa  account  of  the  long  period  of  his 
life  passed  in  worldliness,  had  early 
fonned  Beatrix  into  a  true  and  angel- 
like Christian. 

TbeAognst  traveller,  who  msbes 
np  the  Blune  on  a  neat  deck,  behind 
two  foaming  paddle-wheels,  and  iathe 
"  most  mixed  of  English  society," 
tarns  with  eagerness  from  a  long  gaze 
at  the  trim  turrets  of  Stolzenfeh  to 
see  what  there  is  on  the  other  side. 
Close  to  the  water^s  edge,  he  finds  a 
huge  sqnare  tower,  and  jost  catches  a 
glimpse  of  a  rained,  roofless  nave  be- 
hiad.  He  refers  to  his  faultless 
*<  Murray,*'  and  finds  it  to  be  the 
Church  of  St  John  the  Lateran. 

The  owl  and  the  plgeen  are  all  that 
haunt  tbis  solemn  spot,  which  so  many 
see  only  to  forget.  Here  we  came 
often;  it  had  many  charms;  it  was 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world ;  it 
overlooked  the  noble  river,  and  from 
its  tower  we  could  watch  the  long 
rafts  that  wouud  down  towards  Rot« 
terdam  or  Dusseldorf,  and  listen  to 
the  monotonous  song  of  the  many 
rowers  at  either  end,  as  they  dipped 
and  raised  theur  heavy  oars. 

We  had  climbed  up  with  some  dif- 
ficulty to  the  loft  where  several  huge 
bells  were  still  hanging.  How  well  I 
remember  reading  the  inscriptions 
upon  them,  and  frightening  Beatrix  by 
swaying  one  of  them  to  and  fro  till  it 
sent  out  its  loud  dong. 

**  And  do  you  know,**  said  Beatrix, 
«*why  this  fine  church,  which  was 
built  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  was 
long  a  famous  place  of  pilgrimage,  is 
now  a  moss-grown  ruin,  roofed,  as  I 
think  all  God's  houses  should  be,  by 
the  blue  heaven — His  real  house  ?  It 
was  because  the  commune  and  the 
proprietor  of  the  land,  instead  of 
thinking  it  an  honour  and  a  privilege 
to  repair  the  shrine  where  their  Maker 
was  praised,  deemed  it  an  onerous 
burden,  and  went  to  law  to  decide 
which  of  them  should  pay  the  paltry 
sum  required.  That  law,  or  rather 
that  mockery  of  law,  took  forty  years 
to  judge  this  shameful  case,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  the  church  fell  to  ruin  be- 
fore the  very  eyes  of  the  litigants.  Is 
it  not  sad  that  such  narrow-minded 
people  should  blot  the  face  of  the 
earth?" 

I  would  not  destroy  her  happy  igno- 
rance by  telling  her  that  such,  and 
much  worse,  things  occur  every  day  in 
every  city  of  the  world,  and  that  the 


public  look  on  with  interest,  and  ap- 
plaud what  they  misname  the  justice  of 
the  case. 

As  we  gazed  in  silence,^  the  scene 
was  disturbed  by  the  rushing  past  of 
a  steamer,  plying  towards  Coblentz. 
My  heart  was  so  full  of  happiness 
that  I  could  even  see  those  my  fellow- 
creatures,  whose  thoughts  I  knew  to 
be  so  far  different  from  ours,  with 
feelings  of  affection  and  interest,  and 
I  was  pleased,  though  surprised,  to 
notice  some  well-known  London  &ces. 

There  was  Sir  James  Eardley  and 
his  son,  who  had  been  one  of  "  ours," 
walking  up  and  down  the  fore-part, 
smoking  cigars,  and  looking  ill- 
tempered.  There  was  fat  Lady 
Eardley,  apparently  lecturing  her 
governess,  who  looked  vulgarly  mi- 
serable, while  her  two  lank  daughters 
were  taking  sketches,  as  the  boat 
glided  along. 

I  had  known  the  Eardley s  long,  and 
never  liked  them  till  that  moment ; 
but  I  felt  now  as  if  it  would  be  wron;; 
and  unnatural  to  dislike  any  one.  I 
had  no  room  for  anything  but  love  in 
my  heart.  But  they  were  essentially 
London  people,  with  all  the  prejudices 
and  the  worldliness  of  Mayfiiir.  To 
pass  a  season  in  town,  and  go  to  all 
the  ^^  best  houses*' — that  is,  those  iu 
which  the  best  bom  and  most  fashion- 
able people  assemble — to  travel  in  the 
autumn,  meeting  at  Hamburg,  Ems, 
or  Baden,  the  people  they  bad  known 
in  town,  and  many  others  (of  whom 
they  took  no  cognizance) — ^to  winter 
at  their  country  place,  or  at  Kome  or 
Florence,  to  pass  the  spring  where 
chance  led  them,  and  the  season  again 
in  town — such  was  the  routine  of  their 
existence,  and  beyond  this  their  ideas 
never  wandered.  Even  their  conver- 
sation was  confined  within  stricl 
limits.  It  was  chiefly  of  people, 
rarely  of  things,  unless  they  happened 
to  be  one  of  the  topics  registered  by 
public  consent  for  the  season  or  the 
moment.  Everything  else  was  ^'8low,'j 
or  "eccentric,**  or  even  "humbug.' 

When  that  night  we  retired  to  our 
inn,  after  a  long  evening  with  Beatris^ 
and  the  Professor,  I  found  a  letter 
from  my  father,  which,  as  he  wrote 
very  rarely,  was  a  pleasant  surprise. 
Among  other  long  messages  were 
these  words :  **  The  Eardleys  are  to 
be  at  Ems  at  the  end  of  this  month. 
They  will  probably  put  up  at  the 
AngUttrre,     The    endosea    is  for 
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Lady  E ,  aiid  jou  had  better  go 

over  yourself  and  see  them,  as  they 
know  you  are  at  Coblentz.  The  giris 
haTe  each  had  another  ten  thousand 
left  them  by  their  aunt^nd  Caroline 
is,  /  ihinky  charming,  x  ou  could  not 
do  better,  Charles,  and  you  may  feel 
secure  of  my  consent." 

I  laughed  till  the  letter  dropped 
from  my  hands,  and  Konrad  ha-ba'd 
out  of  sheer  sympathy.  The  idea  of 
my  marrying  Caroline  Eardley  was 
too  amusing  to  make  the  advice  an- 
noying. 

Oq  the  whole,  this  same  visit  to  the 
Eardleys  seemed  particularly  oppor- 
tune to  me.  I  felt  that  I  was  sin- 
cerely in  love  with  Beatrix,  but  I  had 
*  still  my  doubts  about  Konrad;  for, 
though  the  idea  of  their  beins  married 
was  long  since  exploded  as  ridiculous, 
it  was  evident,  from  a  hundred  little 
things  which  occurred  every  day,  that 
there  was  something  more  than  mere 
friendship  between  them.  I  therefore 
resolved  to  escape  for*  one  day,  at 
least,  from  a  constant  intimacy  which 
I  had  not  the  courage  or  strength  of 
mind  to  thro  wolf,  and  thus  leave  them 
for  once  alone. 

When,  however,  I  proposed  leaving 
them  the  next  morning,  I  was  reso- 
lutely opposed  by  all  three. 

**  xou  forget,  my  dear  Karl,'*  said 
Von  Ritter,  *'  that  the  Gnostics  won't 
wait  till  to-morrow;  wo  should  lose 
all  the  thread  of  their  delicate 
fkndes." 

*'  Besides,^'  added  Konrad,  "  your 
friends  will  not  be  settled  yet  in  their 
quarters.    You  had  better  stay." 

*^  Ejirl,"  said  Beatrix,  lookmg  up 
from  her  flowers  vnth  mock  severity, 
"  I  forbid  you  to  stir.  I  have  a  thou- 
sand things  to  talk  to  you  about  to- 
day; and,  beddes,  what  shall  I  do 
without  our  walk  in  the  vineyard  ?" 
And  then,  as  if  she  had  said  too  much, 
ber  frur  cheek  rushed  among  the  roses 
of  Lancaster. 

I  could  not  resbt  this  last  appeal, 
so  I  yielded,  determining,  however, 
to  set  off  the  next  day. 

I  tried,  however,  to  avoid  Beatrix 
the  whole  day,  as  I  dreaded  my  own 
weakness  if  we  were  much  alone 
^ogether  ^  but  her  advances  seemed  to 
UMa«ise  m  proportion  to  my  retreat- 
ntg,  and  in  an  artless  and  simple 
'Mimer  she  literally  coaxed  me  into 
oor  accustomed  ramble.  This  did  not 
•Itogether  please  me,  I  confess.    It 


was  a  proof,  I  thought,  of  her  com- 
plete indifference,  since,  had  she  any 
feeling  but  friendship  towards  mc, 
she  would  scarcely  have  shown  it  so 
unflinchingly,  and  I  looked  on  it  as 
another  proof  of  her  attachment  to 
Konrad.  Still  I  soon  forgot  this  in 
her  bright  friendship.  This  was  one 
of  my  sunniest  days,  in  which  I  basked 
in  the  beauty  of  her  smile,  and  hung 
upon  her  every  word. 

The  long  summer's  evening  was 
brought  strangely  to  a  dose.  As  we 
lingered  at  the  garden  sate,  loathing 
to  go,  I  coidd  see  how  fondly  Konrad 
gazed  on  her  face,  lit  uo  by  the  full 
half-risen  moon.  At  last,  saying 
"  Grood  night,*Beatrix,"  he  took  her 
hand,  and  kissed  her  warmly  on  the 
cheek. 

She  blushed  to  her  very  eyelids,  and, 
turning  to  me  said,  ^^That  is  the 
privilege  of  relations  in  Germany." 

*^  What  would  I  not  give  to  be  your 
relation,''  said  I,  in  my  ardour. 

She  drew  back,  and  refused  me  her 
half-offered  hand.  She  was  offended, 
and  was  walking  back  to  the  house. 
I  rushed  after  her  and  implored  her 
forgiveness.  > 

**  You  cannot,"  I  said,  "  send  me      / 
to  bed  without  your  usual  shake  of 
the  hand.  You  cannot  be  so  unkind." 

*'  You  have  offended  me,  Monsieur 
Karl." 

"  Forgive  me,  Beatrix,"  I  replied, 
determined  not  to  notice  her  ^^  Mon- 
sieur.** 

She  turned,  and  frankly  extending 
her  hand,  pressed  mine  twice,  and 
warmly ;  I  was  more  than  recom- 
pensed. 

Konrad  mused  dreamily,  as  we 
strolled  to  the  *'  Crown.** 

"How  beautiful  is  Beatrix !»*  he 
said,  at  last,  rather  to  himself  than  to 
me,  "  If  I  were  not  her — her—I  mean 
to  say — that  is,  if  we  had  not  been 
brought  up  together  from  childhood, 
I  could  fall  in  love  with  her." 

All  this  was  so  strange  to  me  that  I 
could  say  nothing. 

"And  then,  too,  she  is  so  good — so 
nolike  other  girls  or  women;  for  she 
is  a  girl  in  age  and  manner,  and  a 
woman  in  mind.** 

I  felt  as  if  I  could  have  embraced 
Konrad  for  speaking  thus  of  Beatrix. 
But  we  were  both  too  ftdl  of  our  own 
thoughts  to  talk,  and  we  tumbled  in 
silence  into  our  conches.  I  was  at 
length  just  dozmg  aw|yji|3^|liej^l^,^Ie 
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sant  memories  of  the  past  day,  when 
Konrad  saddenly  started  and  sat  np 
in  his  bed.  I  was  astonished  to  see 
how  Qale  his  face  looked  in  the  moon- 
light. 

*»  Charles,"  he  cried,  "do  yon  in- 
tend to  stay  here  mnch  longer?*' 

This  question  puzzled  me;  I  had 
never  dreamed  of  so  unpleasant  a 
thinff  as  leaving  Niederlahnstein. 

'*I  shall  certainly  stay  till  I  am 
forced  to  leave,"  I  replied. 

**  I  dare  not,"  began  Konrad ;  "  I 
mean  to  say,  I  don't  like  to  stay  much 
longer." 
"Why  so?" 

'^  Von  Ritter  is  not  rich,  and  though 
you  are  most  liberal  about  our  read- 
ings, I  feel  that  our  constant  company 
must  be  an  expense  to  him.*' 

This  was  said  in  the  tone  of  a  mere 
excuse,  and  though  it  might  have  been 
a  valid  one,  there  was  something  un- 
der all  this  extremely  mysterious. 
When  I  was  going  to  make  some  sug- 
gestion, Konrad  suddenly  rolled  him- 
self np  again,  and  crying  *^  Good 
night  —  never  mind  now  —  another 
time,"  left  me  like  G«)dipns  after  his 
first  interview  with  Mademoiselle 
Sphinx. 

I  rose  the  next  morning  determined 
to  prosecute  my  excursion  to  Ems,  in 
spite  of  all  opposition.  When  we 
reached  the  cottage,  we  found  that 
Von  Ritter  had  taken  a  sudden  fancy 
to  go  over  to  Coblentz  on  business, 
and  was  already  off.  This  was  so 
much  the  better,  as  it  would  leave 
Konrad  and  Beatrix  entirely  alone. 
My  proposition  was  received,  as  I 
Iiad  expected,  with  a  steady  opposi- 
tion from  both  of  them,  and  it  was 
only  after  a  sharp  contest  that  I  snc- 
ceeded  in  getting  away.  Even  then 
Domheim  insisted  on  coming  with 
ine,  and  I  had  to  assert  all  kinds  of 
excuses,  inventing  almost  impossible 
Hctions,  to  induce  him  to  stay  behind. 
How  strange  was  all  this !  It 
seemed  as  if  these  two  were  actually 
afraid  of  being  left  in  each  other's 
company,  and  yet  I  had  imagined 
them  attached  to  one  another. 

Steppmg  from  a  warm  bed  into  a 
bith  below  freezing-point  is  not  a 
greater  shock  than  I  felt  after  leaving 
the  warm  friends  at  Niederlahnstein 
from  the  rigid  indifference  of  the  Eard- 
ley  8— /ri«Mi»  of  many  years*  standing. 
The  greeting  ajfter  a  long  separation 
was  just  the  same  "  How  do  f"  which 


yon  use  to  an  acqoaintance  whom  yoa 
meet  every  day.  There  was  appa- 
rently not  the  slightest  pleasure  at  my 
apparition,  lUthough  I  believe  it  af- 
forded them  that  lazy  kind  of  satisfac- 
tion, which  is  called  friendship  by 
a  certain  class  of  people  in  my  native 
isle.  The  nil  admrari  system,  with 
its  attendant  ennui^  was  here  carried  to 
a  perfection  which  even  Chesterfield 
might  have  envied,  though  scarcely  ap- 
proved. All  that  I  had  to  tell  met  with 
the  same  dull  grey  eye  of  indifference. 
My  own  strange  metamorphosis  from 
a  fast  dragoon  to  a  rover,  shunnmg, 
like  Sarpedon,  the  '^  beaten  track  of 
men,"  or  aught  that  I  had  seen  or 
done  since  I  had  last  seen  them,  met 
with  just  a  tenth  of  the  interest  that 
her  ladyship  bestowed  on  details  of 
the  ailments  of  her  favourite  spaniel, 
or  the  comparative  vivacity  with 
which  the  fair  Caroline  described  her 
own  hatred  of  foreign  travel,  and  her 
anxious  expectations  of  a  brilliant 
season.  Oooiand  all  were  essentially 
as  narrow  in  the  scope  of  thebr  ideai, 
as  any  small  farmer  in  the  heart  of 
England  varying  turnips  with  man- 
gold wurtzel,  could  possibly  be ;  yet 
these  worthies  were  popular  people  in 
London,  and  no  bad  type  of  a  class 
unfortunately  very  considerable.  Ar- 
thur Eardley  had  been  in  my  regiment 
my  junior,  and  still  entertained  aa 
unbounded  respect  for  a  man  whose 
money  and  manners  had  made  him 
equally  popular  with  the  mesa  and  the 
club,  and  I  believe  he  had  as  mnch 
friendly  affection  for  me  as  his  selfish 
nature  was  capable  of  feeling  for  any 
living  thing.  I  was  therefore  not 
sorry  to  escape  with  him,  from  the  doli 
tautologies  of  the  drawing-room,  after 
dinner,  to  the  consolation  of  a  cigar. 

Of  course  we  strolled  into  the  rooms 
to  watch  the  **  tables."  The  play  was 
rather  dull,  for  the  season  had  only 
just  begun.  We  had  reconrse  to  con- 
versation: my  companion  could  not 
bring  his  brilliant  capacities  to  com- 
prehend the  eccentric  step  I  had 
taken,  and  he  occupied  himself  with 
pumpmg  me  in  every  way  he  coold 
devise. 

'*  Stanhope  said  it  was  yonr  book 
on  the  Oaks,"  drawled  the  young 
dragoon. 

*'  Then  he  made  a  very  bad  shot, 
for  I  never  bad  one  at  all." 

**  Charley  swore  the  governor  had 
cut  you  down  to  a  thousand.** 
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'^He  nerer  allowed  me  more,^*  I 
answered  qaietly. 

Eardley  opened  big  grey  eyes  for  the 
6ret  time  to  an  unwonted  rotundity. 
'Toa  don't  mean  to  say  it  was  fdl 
Hebrews  ?^  he  asked,  in  amazement. 

I  bad  great  dilficulty  in  explaining 
that  I  bad  never  honoured  tbose  wor- 
thy gentlemen  with  my  custom,  and 
that  I  had  lived  and  laughed  on  that 
moderate  income. 

''Look  at  that  fellow.  That's  the 
fifth  time.  He'll  break  the  bank  at 
that  rater*  exclaimed  my  companion, 
:is  I  was  solving  the  enigma. 

I  turned  toward  the  table.  A  large 
heap  of  bright  gold  collected  in  one 
spot  directed  my  eyes  to  the  winner, 
round  whom  a  crowd  of  spectators 
was  assembled. 

I  could  not  for  a  moment  believe 
my  sight.  There  was  the  handsome, 
melancholy  face,  as  calm  as  ever, 
waiting  apparently  with  the  most 
complete  indifference  the  decision  of 
the  next  count.  The  colour  wou 
again,  and  Yon  Ritter— for  it  was  no 
other— the  philosopher,  the  apostle  of 
Utopia,  the  Furist,  as  I  had  known 
him,  filled  a  large  sack  with  the  glit- 
tering coins,  and  drew  off,  amid  the 
woo(br  of  the  surrounders,  as  calm, 
as  melancholy  as  ever. 

My  first  feelings  were  those  of 
utter  disappointment;  I  seemed  to 
have  lost  my  last  anchor.  I,  who  had 
rejected  and  avoided  the  world,  to  find 
the  man  I  bad  trusted  and  undoubt- 
ingly  admired  and  respected,  now 
placed  on  a  par  with  the  lowest  of  its 
devotees.  It  was  painful  to  be  thus 
deceived  in  one's  best  friend— to  find 
all  one's  trust  a  lie— to  find  a  mag- 
got in  the  golden  fruit  one  had  so 
prized  and  upheld.  It  was  indeed 
bitter! 

I  made  some  awkward  excuses  to 
Eardley,  and  escaped  to  the  river's 
side.  By  the  bridge  I  found  a  boat, 
hired  it,  and,  pushing  off,  pulled 
vigorously  down  the  swift  stream. 
At  length,  when  fairly  exhausted,  I 
lay  down  and  let  the  current  carry 
me  along.  Then  I  ran  over  all  I 
knew  of  Yon  Ritter.  I  was  some- 
what consoled  by  remembering  that 
all  the  time  that  I  had  been  at  Nie- 
derlahnatein  he  had  never  left  us  be- 
fore for  a  single  day.  But  then  he 
had  stated  that  he  was  gone  to  Cob- 
lents.  Was  be  then  capable  of  a  lie 
sswell?    Perhaps  he  had  been  there. 


and  had  gone  round  to  Ems.  At  any 
rate,  I  had  been  deceived  in  the  man 
I  had  thought  all  but  immaculate, 
and  how  bitter  was  that  deception.  I 
had  been  disappointed  a  dozen  times 
before.  It  was  part  of  my  nature  to 
suppose  those  whom  I  liked  really 
worth  more  than  was  the  case ;  but 
these  had  been  commonplace  beings, 
for  whom  I  cared  but  little,  and  whom 
I  had  never  ranked  high.  But  now 
the  unveiling  was  bitter  indeed ! 

I  glided  past  the  Castle  as  we  had 
done  the  first  day.  There  was  no 
white  robe  now  on  the  turret.  I  shot 
the  rapid,  and  I  could  almost  have 
wished  to  be  thrown  out  this  time. 
It  were  better,  I  bought,  to  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  the  broad  Rhine,  than  to 
find  even  its  most  hallowed  spots  full 
of  the  world's  rottenness. 

I  strode  through  the  village  full  of 
a  sunken  bitterness  of  spirit.  Sud- 
denly I  caught  sight  of  Beatrix  walk- 
ing slowly  in  front  of  me.  For  the 
first  time,  I  felt  an  inclination  to  avoid 
her ;  but  I  noticed  that  her  bead  was 
bent,  and  she  was  evidently  examin- 
ing something  which  she  held  in  her 
hands.  As  I  drew  near,  I  saw  that 
she  was  plucking,  cue  by  one,  the 
white  petals  from  a  large  field  daisy, 
and  her  silvery  voice  was  repeating 
the  **  lover's  oracle.*' 

*'  He  loves  me — a  little— very  much 
— passionately— not  at  all.  He  loves 
me — a  little — very  much.  Ah  1  here 
is  the  last— passionately  1" 

'*  Who  could  love  you  otherwise?" 
I  said,  over  her  shoulder. 

She  screamed  with  astonishment, 
and,  as  she  turned  round,  I  saw  that 
her  face  and  neck  wore  crimson ;  then, 
to  cover  her  confusion,  she  linked  to- 
gether a  chain  of  little  questions. 

^*  So  you  are  come  back?  and  how 
did  you  find  your  friends?  aud  did 
you  obey  your  fatbei-'s  injunctions 
and  offer  to  Miss  Eardley  ?  You  look 
so  sad,  that  I  shall  begin  to  think  she 
has  refused  you.  Is  that  the  case? 
But  where  is  Konrad  P" 

I  confess  this  last  inquiry  vexed  as 
much  as  it  astonished  me. 

'^  You  are  surely  better  able  to  an- 
swer that  question  than  I  am,"  I  re- 
plied. *'I  have  not  seen  him  since 
this  morning." 

''  Indeed  1 1  thought  he  had  gone 
with  you  to  Ems.  I  have  seen  no- 
thing of  him  the  whole  day." 

'^  Aud  do  men  leave  those  they  love 
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passionately  all  day  alone  P'*  I  asked 
with  a  malignant  pleasure.*' 

She  blushed  deeply  as  she  answered, 
''  Indeed  I  believe  Uie  daisy  is  not  at 
all  to  be  relied  on." 

**  Or,  perhaps,  the  poor  flower  re- 
fers to  another  person,  of  whom  you 
were  not  thinkiu?,''  I  said. 

She  turned  her  blue  eyes  full  upon 
ine.  They  were  certainly  innocent  of 
deceit. 

"  How  80  P    Wbom  do  yon  mean  ?" 

My  own  name  was  on  my  lips.  One 
word  might  have  done  all,  when  the 
thought  of  Konrad  rushed  back  to 
stop  it. 

^^  Can  you  not  guess  ?**  I  asked. 
"  Are  you  so  blind  ?  Well,  then, 
time  will  show." 

"  You  speak  in  riddles,"  she  re- 
plied, wonderingly. 

I  dared  not  tempt  my  destiny. 
"  Time  will  show,"  I  repeated,  and 
rushed  away  to  the  little  inn,  leaving 
Beatrix  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
looking  completely  puzzled. 

On  my  table  I  found  a  note  from 
Konrad,  running  thus : 

^*If  I  do  not  turn  np  before  mid- 
night, you  need  have  no  fears  for  my 
safety.  As  you  would  not  take  me 
with  you  to  Emf>,  I  determined  to 
have  a  long  day  with  my  own  reflec- 
tions; and,  as  these  may  extend  to 
nnforseen  limits,  I  may  perhaps  wan- 
der too  far  to  i-etum  to-night.  Ever 
till  death,  &c.    K.  D." 

After  nearly  an  hour's  mature  con- 
sideration of  the  question,  turning  it 
round  and  round  like  a  ball,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion,  that  as  far  as  Konrad 
was  concerned,  I  was  at  liberty  to  re- 
main in  love  with  Beatrix  von  Bitter, 
and  even  to  make  some  attempt  to  dis- 
cover  in  what  durection  her  feelings 
flowed.  But  I  was  too  old  a  band, 
even  in  love  aflairs.  Had  I  not,  under 
pressure  of  dives,  allied  myself  to  Miss 
Jackson,  the  coachmaker's  daughter, 
whose  Sit  was  reported  to  be  little 
under  a  hundred  thousand,  when  a 
title  luckily  stepped  in  and  bore  off 
the  prize.  Had  I  not  for  a  whole  sea- 
son been  the  favourite  flirtation  of 
Isabel  de  Fothermgay,  the  belle  of 
three  Julies,  who  eventually  gave  her 
hand,  and  I  fear,  not  her  heart,  to  a 
gouty  millionaire^  Sur  Croesus  Count- 
leas  ?  I  was  too  old  a  hand,  I  say, 
to  allow  myself  to  become  Irrevocably 
attached,  without  examining  all  the 
pros  and  cans  of  the  case. 


These  were  not  altogetiier  satisCae- 
tory ;  but  to  understand  the  retson, 
yon  should  know  the  position  in  which 
I  was  placed.    I  left  Bugby  with  bet- 
ter principles  than  I  have  ever  had 
since.    All  the  viUanies  of  a  public 
school  had  failed  to  root  out  the  ideu 
which  a  childhood  of  solitary  thinking 
had  planted  firmly  withm  me.    I  was 
fully  alive  to  all  the  follies,  all  the 
vices  of  the  world ;  but  I  had  a  strange 
longing  for  a  life  of  action.    My  father 
was  a  very  rich  landholder.    I  hsd 
one  younger  brother  only,  and  it  was 
therefore  needless  for  me  to  seek  a 
profession.    But  I  felt,  even  at  that 
age,  that  every  man  that  lives  is  pat 
into  the  world  for  more  beings  than 
himself,  and  that  it  is  just  as  mnch 
expected  of  him  to  make  his  life  use- 
ful to  his  fellow-creatures  and  man- 
kind at  large,  as  it  is  mtended  that  the 
ox  shall  be  killed  and  eaten,  or  the 
sugar  cane  yield  its    sweetness  for 
man's  use.  To  pass  a  voluntary  life  of 
selfish  idleness  seemed  to  me  scarcely 
to  earn  the  seven  feet  of  a  grave  in 
that  earth  on  which  we  had  lived  aa 
useless  weed.    This  reflection  made 
me  resolve  to  satisfy^  my  conscience  hy 
some   occupation     or    other.      But 
wherever  I  looked  I  was  met  by  difficnl- 
ties  which  I  was  then  too  short-sighted 
to  overcome.    Tne  Church  seemed  to 
me  merely  a  field  for  party  hatred  and 
polemics.    The  bar  required  a  renun- 
ciation of  all  principle.     Even  the 
healing  art  smacked  of  quackery  and 
presumption.    I  did  not  then  see  the 
shallowness  of  these  arguments,  and 
my  father  helped  to  confuse   me  hy 
disapproving  highly  of  all  snch  fancies. 
He  could  only  hear  of  two  thmgs— 
the  bar,  with  an  eventual  nrospect  of 
the  House,  or  the  Army.   Ifow,  of  ail 
vile  impo;iitions,  the  much  lauded  Bri- 
tish Parliament  had  always  seemed  to 
me  the  vilest.    The  whole  system  ap- 
peared one  mass  of  jobbing,  by  which 
the  nation  was  continually  du|)ed  oat 
of  the  right  government  for  which  It 
paid  so  dearly,  and  representation  wu 
the  last  thing  of  which  that  worthy 
assembly  could  conscientiously  boast. 
In  a  foolish  moment  I  wrote  to  my 
father,  and  a  few  weeks  after  wis 
gazetted  in  the  dragoons. 

The  curse  of  my  existence  has  been 
the  love  of  being  liked  by  others.  I 
had  never  the  heart  to  ofi^nd  a  living 
creature  of  any  kind,  but  rather  con- 
stantly endeAvonred  to  secure  their 
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affection  and  good  opinion.  Before  I 
had  been  three  months  in  the  regi- 
ment I  fonnd  myself  sucoessfolly  play- 
mg  the  first  part  of  Timon,  quite 
careless  of  the  catastrophe  which 
woold  naturally  ensue.  The  second 
part  of  course  came  in  time,  and  I  left 
the  army  in  disgnst  at  the  hoUowness 
of  society,  the  falseness  of  all  pretend- 
ed firiendshipy  and  the  insipidity  of 
army  men  in  general,  and  the  "Heavies" 
in  particalar.  Qaite  btas^^  and  in  a 
fit  of  spleen,  I  had  come  abroad. 
Chance  had  led  me  to  sleep  a  night  at 
Bonn.  Under  the  windows  of  the 
hotel  I  hi^>pened  to  hear  a  quartett 
song  by  some  students  to  a  favourite 
beauty.  There  was  a  light  careless- 
ness in  their  voices  that  spoke  to  me 
of  more  happiness  than  the  hot  ball- 
room and  the  eternal  conceit  and 
bockram  that  infested  the  fa^ionable 
localities.  Three  weeks  later  I  was  a 
matriculated  student  of  the  '*  Royal 
Frederick- William  Bhenish  Univer- 
sity,'' and  an  associate  of  the  carrou- 
sels and  wanderings  of  wild  over- 
enthusiastic  creatures,  half  poets,  half 
children.  Among  these  ;  dreamy 
drinkers  I  had  chosen  Konrad  Dom- 
helm,  the  dreamiest  of  the  whole 
herd,  and  with  him  I  was  making  a 
tour  in  the  vacation,  when  Fate  and 
the  rapid  brought  us  to  Niederla- 
hustein. 

Though  heir  to  a  large  fortune,  I 
was  still  dependent  on  my  father.  If 
it  pleased  him  to  stop  my  allowance^ 
I  liiould  be  left  in  statu  p€mperi$.  He 
was  too,  though  not  actually  avari- 
cious, one  of  those  many  men  who  do* 
not  subscribe  to  the  popular  creed 
"  that  enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast,'* 
but  the  more  you  have  the  more  yoa 
ought  to  have.  "  Your  brother  will 
want  the  best  part  of  the  funded  pro- 
perty," he  said  to  me,  '^  and  I  should, 
wish  theplace  to  be  kept  up  in  the  old. 
style.  You  most  marry  two  or  three 
thousand  a  year  if  possible,  and  at 
least  a  good  name,  Charles." 

This  idea  had  become  as  much  a- 
creed  with  him  as  Protection  or  *^  No- 
Popery,"  and  it  was  therefore  a  bold, 
itroke  to  sit  down,  as  I  did,  and  write 
to  ask  his  consent  to  my  marrying 
Beatrix  von  Bitter,  a  German,  with- 
out a  penny.    Yet,  so  I  did. 

I  always  thought  myself  a  very 
ready  letter  writer,  just  because  I  am. 
a  ahockmg  talker.  I  can  never  sns-^ 
tahi  an  argument  when  my  adversary^ 


is  before  me.  Even  when  I  see  his 
weak  points,  I  have  such  a  fearfully 
delicate  conscience,  that  I  am  afraid  of 
hurting  his  feelings  by  coming  down 
on  him.  But  on  paper,  I  am  a  very 
Demosthenes,  and  sweep  all  before 
me.  My  letter  to  the  "governor," 
was  no  disgrace  to  my  art,  and  as  I 
folded  it  up,  and  sealed  it  with  his 
arms  and  mine,  I  thought  to  myself 
that  my  worthy  paternal  relative  must 
have  neither  heart  nor  head,  if  he 
could  send  a  negative  reply  to  that 
epistle. 

Two  suns  rose  and  set,  and  Konrad 
did  not  appear.  On  the  third  day  I 
received  a  mysterious  note  addressed 
by  some  unknown  hand,  and  marked 
"  private."  I  was  sitting  with  the  Pro- 
fessor and  Beatrix  at  the  time,  and 
great  was  their  disappointment  when 
they  saw  that  the  nand  was  not  the 
truant's.  I  opened  it  to  find  that  the 
outside  only  was  counterfeit.  He 
wrote  fi'om  Mannheim,  thus  :-^ 

".Dbab  Kabl,— I  strolled  too  far  to 
return,  having  got  all  the  way  to 
Osterspay,  so  I  crossed  over  and  slept 
at  Boppart.  Here  I  came  across  a 
newspaper,  containing  important  news, 
which  induced  me  to  set  out  imme- 
diately for  Munich.  It  would  be  im- 
possible now  to  explain  the  intricate 
web  of  the  affairs  which  take  me  to 
the  capital  of  Bavaria.  I  reserve  thia 
till  our  meeting.  But  the  precautions 
I  have  used  are  destined  to  keep  Yon 
Bitter  and  Beatrix  in  ignorance  of 
my  whereabouts.  I  would  not  for 
anything  on  earth,  they  8hould  know 
I  am  in  Munich,  or  tbe  news  that 
takes  me  there,  so  that  if  a  newspaper 
is  sent  them,  you  must  try  to  secure 
it.    Much  depends  on  this." 

The  rest  of  the  letter  was  filled  with 
instructions  about  the  things  he  wished 
to  be  forwarded  to  him.  He  gave  his 
address  in  Munich,  but  with  an  as- 
sumed name,  and  begged  me  to  write 
often,  with  full  detadls  about  our 
friends.  Lastly,  he  added,  ''You 
may  tell  them  that  a  sudden  fancy 
induced  me  to  come  here.  They  are 
too  much  accustomed  to  my  freaks  to 
think  anythiog  about  it" 

I  had  some  difficulty  in  stopping 
Beatrix's  unblushing  curiosity  about 
my  letter,  but  I  succeeded  at  last  in 
getting  away.  I  considered  what  was 
to  be  done.  The  letters  which  arrived 
for  tbe  quondam  Professor  were  few— 
tbe  newspapers  fewer  still.    He  rarel^i  ^ 
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read  them,  for  he  said  that  as  he  was 
living  literally  oat  of  the  world,  and 
taking  no  part  in  its  progress,  he 
sbaddered  at  the  idea  of  all  its  miseries 
and  public  villanies.  A  new8pq)er 
had  a  bad  effect  on  his  mind,  oooa- 
pied  as  it  was  with  snbjects  whidi 
joomalists  conld  never  even  soar  near 
to.  The  vanities  of  nations,  when  the 
interest  in  their  progress  was  gone, 
were  bat  a  sad  study. 

I  was  therefore  surprised  the  next 
morning  to  see  a  newspaper  among 
his  few  letters.  Though  my  con- 
science smote  me,  I  felt  justified  in 
taking  them  from  the  hand  of  the  boy 
who  brought  them,  and  pocketing  the 
journal. 

When  alone,  I  opened  and  looked 
over  it.  It  was  a  Munich  paper,  but 
I  could  find  nothing  that  corresponded 
to  ^'  important  news,'*  in  its  sheets. 
One  paragraph  mentioned  that  the 
illness  of  the  Electress  Dowager  was 
becoming  still  more  alarming;  that 
she  had  been  delirious  during  the 
night*  and  that  her  son,  the  old  King, 
who  had  passed  the  whole  night  by 
her  bedside,  had  taken  the  wise  pre- 
caution of  ordering  all  the  attendants 
to  quit  the  sick  room,  retaining  only 
the  confidential  physician  by  his  side. 

In  another  part  of  the  paper  was  a 
mysterious  paragraph,  which  it  seemed 
possible  might  have  some  connection 
with  Von  Bitter  as  a  pditicai  exile. 
It  ran  somewhat  thus : — *'  Two  arrests 
were  made  in  this  city  last  night,  and 
we  are  led  to  suppose  that  another 
will  ere  long  be  made  in  some  part  of 
the  kingdom.  Some  persons  will 
doubtless  imagine  that  these  measures 
are  simply  political.  We  are,  how- 
ever, enaoled  to  inform  our  readers, 
that  they  are  the  consequence  of  re- 
velations unavoidably  made  in  v^y 
high  quarters." 

These  two  paragraphs,  which  seemed 
to  have  some  mysterious  connec- 
tion, were  the  only  ones  of  any  special 
interest  in  the  whole  paper ;  and  on 
these  accordingly  did  I  fix  as  the 
'*  important  news*'  of  which  Konrad 
bad  written. 

I  found  no  difficulty  in  allaying  the 
anxiety  of  Yon  Kitter  about  Konrad. 
They  seemed  quite  to  understand  his 
sudden  departure,  and  Beatrix  ex- 
plained with  some  confhsion  that 
though  they  had  been  brought  up  toge- 
ther, almost  '*  as  brother  and  sister,** 
he  had  rarely,  ever  since  he  was  six- 


teen, stayed  with  them  more  than  a 
few  ween  at  a  time,  and  that  he  had 
generally  left  them  suddenly.  I  attri- 
buted all  this  to  Konrad's  eoeentric 
character,  and  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
him,  imploring  him  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  politicud  intngnes,  whidi  oonld 
result  in  nothing  but  misfortune  to  all 
concerned  in  them. 

When  this  was  done,  I  was  glad  to 
relax  into  the  calm  which  these  events 
had  broken,  but  it  was  no  longer  the 
same.  I  could  not  but  have  doubts 
about  the  sincerity  of  the  Philosopher. 
I  conld  not  but  feiel  certain  misgivings 
at  the  mysteries  which  seemed  to  sur- 
round them  all ;  and  I  was  naturally 
anxious  about  my  father's  reply  to 
my  request,  which  I  could  not  with 
any  real  hope  expea  to  be  in  the 
affirmative.  I  determined,  however, 
to  throw  everything  off  m^  mind,  and 
give  way  to  the  soothing  inflaence  of 
Beatrix's  converse. 

No  lotus-eater,  in  lands  of  dreamy 
beauty  conld  have  been  happier  than 
I  in  those  few  short  days  of  idleness 
and  love.  Her  voice  was  like  the 
music  of  a  fountain  dancing  in  a 
silver  basin  in  the  quiet  court  of 
some  Eastern  palace,  paved  with 
deep-veined  marble ;  her  words  were 
as  (^some  golden  book  speaking  truth 
to  the  loDg-doubting :  she  seemed  to 
sit,  like  Philip  by  the  ^thiop's  side, 
pouring  out  to  me  deep  draughts  from 
the  well  of  everlasting  truth.  Her 
presence  was  l^e  alchemy  of  life. 
Beneath  that  sun,  all  smiled,  all  danced 
and  laughed,  and  turned  to  purest  gold. 
Hers  was  the  true  philosophy,  that  <^ 
hope  and  love.  Even  when  the  world 
and  its  falaraess  were  forced  upon  us, 
she  pointed  to  Heaven — ^nay,  she  even 
pointed  to  Earth,  and  we  felt  that  He 
who  dwelt  there,  and  He  who  made 
l^is,  was  over  all,  and  that  His  really 
was  the  victory. 

Then  we  read  Shakespere  and  Byron, 
and  parts  of  Shelley  and  Tennyson 
together,  and  it  was  strange  to  hear 
her  lisp  the  language  in  whidi,  I 
thought.  She  had  learnt  English  well, 
but  had  a  hopeless  accent,  and  yet 
I  would  not  have  had  that  accent 
changed.  There  was  a  certain  music 
about  it,  and  a  character  that  made  a 
new  language  of  it. 

The  Philosopher  meanwhile  was 
changed,  and  I  could  see  it  was  hard 
for  him  to  lose  Konrad.  There  was  a 
bitterness  in  all  he  said :  even  in  our 
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daily  readings  he  could  not  entirely 
forget  himself.  I  remember  we  were 
sp^Jung  of  Safism:  *^  I  could  almost 
belieye  those  grand  theories,"  said  he, 
*'  from  sheer  admiration  of  them.  To 
attribute  all  that  is  bad  in  man  to  the 
flesh,  and  to  make  spirit  the  genius  of 
goodness  and  beauty — matter  that  of 
imperfection  and  ugliness,  denying  the 
existence  of  positive  evil,  and  admit- 
tiog  it  only  as  the  negative  of  good,  as 
black  is  the  negative  of  colonr-r-and 
then  to  look  forward  to  a  iinal  absorp- 
tion in  the  great  Supreme  One,  the 
Spirit  of  Everlasting  Beauty, — these 
are  consoling  theories.  For,"  he 
added,  in  a  faltering  tone,  ''  is  there 
not  always  a  dread  uncertainty  in  the 
famre  ?  Can  I  take  upon  myself  to 
say  that  evea  the  repentaoco  of  years 
has  actually  washed  out  the  constant 
wrong  of  a  godless  life  ?  Can  I  pre- 
sume to  assert  that  I  am  forgiven — 
worm  that  I  am,  speck  in  a  vast 
infinity  I — an  atom,  to  which  His  mercy 
may  or  may  not  extend  ?  How  can  1 
tell  if  even  the  present  is  really  better 
than  the  past?" 

His  voice  trembled  as  he  spoke,  and 
it  was  evident  that  he  felt  deeply. 
Beatrix  had  already  stolen  to  his  side ; 
she  had  placed  her  white  handround  his 
neck,  and  leaning  over  him,  soothed 
him. 

**Dear  father,  why  think  of  the 
past  now?  Is  not  the  present  more 
than  enough  to  compensate  for  it? 
And  if,  indeed,  you  could  need  it,  is 
not  the  mercy  of  the  Infinite,  infinite 
itself?  Can  there  be  bounds  to  any 
of  His  qualities,  who  is  himself  bound- 
leas?" 

Thus  the  hours  flew  by,  flapping 
their  wings  with  beats  regular  and 
unchanging  as  the  measures  of  time. 
It  was  then  I  learnt  that  true  happi- 
nesi  is  progressive  monotony  with 
those  we  love,  and  I  began  to  appre- 
ciate the  Northern  theory  of  Heaven, 
which  regarded  Eternity  as  a  repeated 
chant  of  praise  in  the  presence  of  the 
Eternal  Father.    How  far  more  true 


is  such  a  notion  of  complete  and  perfect 
happiness,  than  Sybarite  revels  with 
Mohammed's  Houris,  or  even  blind 
absorption  into  Kapila's  universal 
animus  I  If  love  be  perfect,  it  requires 
no  change,  and  can  admit  no  variety. 
To  vary  perfection,  necessitates  the 
introduction  of  imperfection ;  so  that 
sameness  becomes  the  only  legitimate 
accompaniment  of  perfect  love.  As 
long  as  the  love  remains,  the  smile  of 
the  beloved  one  may  be  repeated  a 
thousand  times,  but  the  last  will  be  as 
charming  and  even  as  fresh  as  the 
first  I  O  spirit  of  sleep-walking  Lo- 
tus, perfect  monotony,  whom  man 
has  slandered  with  the  name  of 
**  dull,';  all  hail  to  thee  I 

But  if  it  did  not  weary  me  it  will 
at  least  tire  you,  reader,  who  are  not 
in  tho  same  categoiy  as  I  was,  and, 
luckily  for  the  interest  of  my  story,  my 
happiness  was  doomed  to  have  an  end. 

We  were  sitting  once  more  by  the 
broad  blue  Rhine,  watching  tho 
shadows  lengthen  in  the  evening, 
and  soothed  by  the  eternal  flowing  of 
those  full  waters.  She  had  thrust  the 
waves  of  golden  silk  from  her  fore- 
head, and  the  lily  skin  of  her  brow 
looked  lovelier  beneath  the  slanting 
beams :  her  guitar  lay  by  her  side, 
for  she  had  been  siiu;ing. 

*'  I  feel,"  she  saic^  *'the  shadow  of 
some  sad  event  upon  me :  can  your 
philosophy  divine  it  ?  It  seems  as  if 
that  sun  were  setting  more  slowly 
than  usual,  as  if  to  lengthen  out  the 
happy  hours.  Bo  you  know,  I  have  a 
feehng  that  this  is  the  last  time  we 
shall  sit  together,  Karl." 

"  And  would  it  grieve  you  if  it 
were,  Beatrix  ?" 

*'Yes;  it  is  sad  to  lose  a  friend 
with  whom  we  have  shared  liappiness ; 
it  is  like  breaking  up  a  banquet.  Do 
you  know  this  song  ?" 

She  took  the  guitar  and  began  to 
sing,  one  of  those  well-known  ballads 
that  are  in  the  mouth  of  every  Ger- 
man student :  I  know  not  if  I  can 
turn  it  well  into  English. 


Three  careless  students  crossed  the  Hhine, 

And  enterM  a  hostel  to  sip  their  wine. 

**  Come,  hostess,  bring  hither  thy  beer  and  wine. 

Bot  Where's  thy  fiur  daughter,  the  rose  of  the  Khuie  ?*' 

"  My  beer  and  wine  are  fresh  and  clear, 

But  in  her  last  sleep  lies  my  daughter  dear.*' 

Within  Death*s  chamber  then  they  trod, 

And  gazed  on  the  maiden,  whose  soul  was  with  God. 
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The  first  withdrew  the  gloomy  veil, 

To  view  that  face,  so  fair,  so  pale. 

**  Oh !  why  art  thou  dead,  thou  lovely  maid  ? 

I  now  might  have  loved  thee  for  ever,"  he  said. 

The  next  drew  back  the  ghastly  shroad ; 

Then  tum*d  away  and  wept  aload: 

"  Oh,  that  thoa  liest  on  thy  cold  bier ! 

I  have  loved  thee  in  silence  fall  many  a  year." 

The  third  knelt  down  where  the  dead  girl  lay, 
And  ki88*d  those  lips,  now  cold  as  day : 
"  I  have  loved  thee  for  ever,  and  love  thee  still ; 
I  have  loved  thee  for  ever,  and  ever  will." 


She  ceased;  and  the  long  notes 
rushed  past  me  to  the  river,  floating 
away  with  the  waves.  Her  fingers 
still  ran  over  the  strings,  as  she  said : 

*'  The  love  death  cannot  kill  is  the 
only  real  love." 

^^  And  would  you  value  such  a  love 
yourself?" 

"  How  happy  it  would  make  me  I" 

'<  And  would  that  be  sufficient  rea- 
son for  you  to  return  it  ?" 

She  looked  at  me  and  blushed,  as 
she  answered,  *•  Yes, — ^yes.'' 

I  leant  forward,  and  looked  fondly 
into  her  face. 

"Beatrix,"  I  began,  as  my  heart 
beat  loud  and  strong,  **  if  I  tell  you 
that " 

**  Here  is  a  letter  for  you,  Karl,'' 
said  the  Professor's  voice  behind  me.- 
We  both  started,  taken  by  surprise^ 
and  I  saw  the  deep  blush  on  her  fair 
cheek.  I  took  the  letter, — it  was 
from  my  father :  I  tore  it  open,  and 
read  the  first  ominous  words, — "  You 
are  a  madman,   Charles,  to  think  I 

could  ever  consent "*    I  felt  the 

blood  rush  back  to  its  source.  I 
caught  one  look  at  Beatrix's  averted 
face  (had  it  been  turned  to  me  all  still 
might  have  been  saved),  and  crump- 
ling the  letter  in  ray  hand,  I  strode 
fiercely  away. 

I  left  the  garden,  and* walked  on  at 
a  furious  rate.  I  gained  the  road,  and^ 
passing  on  through  the  village,  con<' 
tinued  to  walk  with  long,  quick  strides* 
along  the  highway.  I  had  no  other 
feeling  than  one  of  utter  despondency ;. 
it  seemed  as  if  everything  had  been, 
taken  from  me — as  if  the  only  object 
of  my  existence  was  gone.  I  had  no 
reason  to  continue  to  live,  but  the 
fear  of  suicide.  Then,  as  the  feeling 
grew  stronger,  I  felt  angry  at  my  fate, 
as  a  man  that  had  been  ruined  and 
cheated  at  the  same  time.  I  uttered 
angry  words;  I  clenched  the  hand^ 


that  held  my  father^s  letter,  and  I 
broke  out  into  vehement  invectives 
against  myself  and  ray  folly.  At 
length  this  exercise  calmed  me  a  little. 
After  walking  for  two  or  three  miles, 
I  began  to  feel  more  reasonable,  and 
my  anger  gradually  changed  to  sor- 
row,—I  thought  of  Beatrix,  and  al- 
ready wondered  if  my  change  towards 
her  grieved  her.  Then  at  length  I  sat 
down,  and  for  the  first  time  read  tiie 
rest  of  the  letter. 

It  is  fair  to  state  that  the  first  sen- 
tence was  the  worst ;  the  rest  ^was 
written  in  a  tone  more  conciliatory, 
though  evidently  under  the  inflaenoe 
of  strong  feeling,  or^  even  paaaicMi  : 
he  at  last  reasoned  with  me,  and  con- 
cluded by  beggms  me  to  test  the 
reality  of  my  attachment. 

"  xou  must  remember,"  he  wrote, 
'*  that  when  a  man  lives  almost  alone 
for  a  long  time  in  the  company  of  any 
woman,  he  must  be  of  a  very   cold 
temperament  if  some  feeling  does  not 
arise  between  them.    But  to  act  upon 
this  sentiment  would  be  to  lay  your- 
self open  to  the  bitterest  disappioint- 
ment  when  you  again  mingle  with  the 
world.    The  person  whom  you  at  one 
time  think  perfect  then  sinks  into  worse 
than  mediocrity,  and  you  are  forced 
to  admit  how  completely  you  have 
been  the  dupe  of  peculiar  circum- 
stances.   I  must,  therefore,  fordbly 
request  you  at  least  to  give  this  mat* 
ter  a  trial.    I  speak  to  you  as  a  man 
of  the  world,  and  ask  you  what  would 
be  your    opinion    of  one   of   your 
own  firiends,  whom   you  saw  acting 
the  same  folly?      Have  you  never 
pitied  a  man  for  being  *  taken  in,*  when 
all  .the  time  he  swore  the  perfection 
of  the  lady  ?    Lastly,  vou  must  con- 
sider the  matter  with  the  eye  of  com- 
mon sense.  .You  are  dependent  on 
me.    A  match  of  this  kind  is  one  to 
which  I  will  never  give  my  consent, 
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18 1  shall  always  regard  it  as  ao  act  of 
temporary  iosaoity.  If,  theo,  you 
marry  any  sach  persou,  I  mast  remind 
yon  in  clear  terms  that  you  do  so  on 
your  own  responsibility,  and  your 
offer  cannot  therefore  be  made  with 
honour,  since,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cemed,  you  will  liave  nothing  to  oiTer 
bat  yoorself ;  and  as  you  are  without 
a  profession,  the  lady  will  be  greatly 
disappointed  if  she  accept  you.  I  am 
not  a  man  to  alter  rashly  what  I  once 
decide.  I  must  beg  you  to  call  to 
memory  that  you  have  a  younger 
brother,  who  cannot  object  to  becom- 
ing a  landed  proprietor  if  you  reiiu- 
qoish  your  claims,  and  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  great  difficulty  to  send  a 
counter  order  about  certain  moneys  at 

C0tttl8\" 

So  he  ran  on  through  a  dozen  hai- 
tily  scrawled  paged.  He  might  have 
kept  back  his  threats,  and  have  sac- 
ceeded  better  with  calm  reasoning, 
fiat  his  menaces  proved  one  thing  to 
me — that  he  was  determined,  and  I 
felt  that  if  I  gained  Beatrix's  affec- 
tions, it  coald  merely  be  to  reward 
her  confidence  by  utter  penury  or 
some  wretched  substitute.  Though  I 
felt  that  DQy  love  for  Beatrix  was  such 
as  conld  oever  alter,  based  as  it  was 
on  a  reasonable  estimate  of  her  supe- 
riority, and  not  on  mere  past^iou,  I 
could  not  bat  admit  that  it  had  never 
had  a  triaL  Lastly,  I  had  been  bred 
in  that  Spartan  school  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, which  taught  that  a  father's 
word  is  all-powerful,  and  that  his  in- 
fluence ceases  scarcely  even  with  his 
death.  I  did  not  see  that  in  two 
things  at  least— Religion  and  Love— 
the  parental  aathority  is  in  a  certaiu 
circumstance  superseded  by  higher 
ioterests. 

I  resolved  at  length  to  tear  myseit 
from  Nlederlahostein,  as  while  I  re- 
mained I  coald  not  view  the  case  with 
reason.  I  retraced  more  slowly  the 
steps  I  had  come  in  sach  hot  haste, 
taming  the  question  over  and  over  in 
every  possible  manner.  It  took  me 
two  hours  to  pack  my  boxes  in  the 
most  harried  way,  and  even  then  it 
seemed  too  late  to  leave  for  Coblenec 
the  saoM  night;  but  I  felt  how  im- 
possible it  was  to  rest,  and  I  dreaded 
the  effect  that  another  morning  might 
have  on  my  resolutions. 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  I  broke 
my  sadden  departure  to  my  lugubri- 
ooi  host.    The  poor  old  man  literally 
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cried,  and  I  delighted  to  believe  his 
teai's  sincere.  It  was  not  only  because 
I  was  his  best  customer,  and  that  a 
profitable  source  of  income  must  now 
be  taken  from  him;  it  was  that  a 
simple  friendship  bad  grown  up  be- 
tween us.  He  had  made  me  the 
confidant  of  his  humble  sorrows,  and 
I,  to  a  certain  extent,  had  uuburdeued 
ray  heart  to  him.  He  ofteu  spoke  of 
Beatrix  and  her  father  in  terms  of  re- 
spectful affection,  and  it  was  then  that, 
feeliug  grateful  to  hiiu  for  his  admi- 
ration ot  those  whom  I  loved,  I  had 
told  him  how  full  my  heart  was.  I 
now  determined  to  make  him  the  con- 
necting link  between  us  in  my  absence 
and  exile. 

^^I  shall  write  to  you  from  Mu- 
nich,'* I  said  to  him,  **and  I  shall 
look  anxiously  for  your  auswers.  I 
should  like  to  hear  how  you  get  ou 
from  time  to  time,  and  above  all,  seud 
me  all  the  news  about  the  Herr  Pro- 
fessor and  his  daughter — for  you  know 
my  interest,  Fritz,  in  them,  and  they 
will  not  write  to  me,  for  he  scarcely 
ever  writes  a  smgle  letter.** 

The  poor  man's  bill  was  very  mo- 
dest, and  had  I  dared  I  would  have 
paid  it  threefold.  As  it  was,  I  had 
great  trouble  in  inducing  him  to  ac- 
cept anything  but  his  humble  demand. 
Then  he  touk  luy  boxes  to  the  river- 
side to  his  own  boat,  in  which  1  was 
to  float  down  to  Coblenec. 

Full  of  heaviness,  I  turned  towards 
the  cottage  to  make  my  dreaded  fare- 
well. Strange  it  was,  the  light 
streamed  from  the  study  window  as 
it  had  the  night  of  my  arrival:  with 
what  difference  of  feelings  did  I  gaze 
at  it  as  it  fell  upon  the  leaves  of  the 
creepers  I  I  mounted  the  little  stairs 
and  groped  my  way  to  the  door. 
There,  as  before,  the  old  man  was 
reading,  as  his  wont,  to  his  daughter 
the  golden  words  of  truth,  and  as 
before,  she  was  leaning  over  the  back 
of  his  high  chair.  The  coincidence 
was  so  strange  that  I  stood  in  won- 
der at  the  door,  and  could  plainly  see 
how  changed  was  the  expression  of 
her  face;  there  was  no  longer  the 
careless  lightness,  the  rosy  happiness 
that  I  first  saw  there :  her  cheek 
was  somewhat  pale,  and  there  was 
something  of  anxious  thought  in  her 
eye. 

My  sadden  flight  had  prepared  them 
for  bad  news,  but  both  were  horror- 
«track  when  I  told  them  that  my 
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trunks  were  packed  and  the  boat 
waiting, — ^I  saw  her  cheek  grew 
whiter  as  I  spoke,  and  hard  she  strag- 
gled to  disguise  her  real  sorrow.  Yet 
they  Fcarcely  conjured  me  to  stay. 
Though  I  of  course  explained  it  as 
the  wish  of  my  father  that  I  should 
immediately  travel  onwards,  and  al- 
leged my  wish  to  cut  short  our  leave- 
takings  as  the  reason  for  my  sudden 
moTcments,  Beatrix  knew  by  con- 
science, and  Von  Ritter  by  experience, 
what  it  all  meant,  and  they  acted 
accordingly. 

"*  I  think,"  said  he  to  me,  apart, 
^*  that  I  divine  your  real  motives,  or 
at  least  the  real  necessity.  I  do  not 
blame  yon,  but  I  think  you  will 
regret  Niedtriahnstein  ere  long ;  and 
for  myself  the  separation  is  as  painful 
as  if  you  were  my  son." 

It  was  not  long  before  I  wrung  both 
his  bands  again  and  again,  and  left 
him. 

''God  bless  you  P  be  said,  in  a 
tremulous  voice,  and  sank  into  the 
high- backed  chair. 

Beatrix  followed  me  down  to  the 
garden-gate. 

We  went  in  silence,  for  neither  of 
us  dared  to  speak,  lest  the  whole 
lulness  of  our  hearts  should  run  over 
m  words;  we  even  stood  for  a 
moment  at  the  little  wicket  without 
exchanging  even  a  look. 

'*  You  will  come  back  ?**  shesaiSd  at 
last,  and  her  voice  betrayed  her  feel, 
ings. 


I  could  not  answer.  I  had  no  hope 
of  ever  being  able  to  do  so.  I  left 
her  with  the  intention  of  forgetting 
her — if  possible :  but  I  could  not  say 
»'No." 

'*  Yon  wiU  come  back,  Karl  T  she 
asked  again,  and  this  time  raised  her 
eyes  to  mine.    , 

What  a  trial  was  that  look  I  I  felt 
it  was  dragging  me  away. 

*'  I  cannot  tell,**  I  faltered.  Then 
I  spied  a  white  rose  which  she  bad 
placed  near  her  bosom. 

*'  Will  you  give  me  that  rose,  Bea- 
trix r  I  said ;  ''it  is  so  like  you,  that 
it  will  remind  me  of  you ;  though  1 
shall  not  need  — ^-'* 

I  checked  myself,  for  I  remembered 
the  sentence  uoder  which  I  was  bound. 
She  took  it,  and  placed  it  in  my  baud, 
and  for  a  while  her  fingers  were  not 
withdrawn.  The  next  moment  a  tear- 
drop fell  warm  upon  my  hand. 
Coward,  worldling  that  I  wasl  she 
loved  me,  and  I  was  unworthy  1  I 
had  won  her  love,  and  now  abruptly, 
coldly  cast  it  away.  I  felt  all  this ; 
but  the  world  was  before  me.  I  dki 
not  dare  to  look  at  her  face.  I  took 
her  hand ;  it  was  so  eold  that  I  was 
frightened.  I  pressed  it  tightly,  pas- 
sionately, and  I  felt  that  tlM  pressure 
was  returned. 

I  rushed  down  the  lane  through  the 
dark. 

I  did  not  dare  to  look  back,  fbr  I 
felt  that  ahe  was  leaningr,  faint,  against 
the  side  of  the  wicket. 
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"  A  MAN  may  escape  from  the  rope 
or  the  gun. 

Nay,  some  hav«  outlived  the  doctor's 
piU;" 
but  who  can  escape  death  or  bonds,  if 
the  doctor,  speaking  from  the  vantage 
ground  of  the  witness-box,  shall  pro- 
nounce him  to  be  worthy  of  either  P 
It  becomes  dailv  more  difficult  to 
reply  satisfactorily  to  this  question, 
for  almost  every  day  brings  its  evi- 
dence that  the  doctor  is  growing 
more  and  more  ambitious  to  carry  his 
science  into  courts  of  law.  We  con- 
fees  to  many  a  painful  reflection  upon 
this  subject,  when  it  has  been  Iwooght 


within  the  curde  of  our  thoughts  by 
passing  ocounrenees ;  but,  aurrounded 
as  it  is  by  many  difficulties,  we  have 
not  yielded  to  an  inclination  to  diacuss 
it  with  our  readers,  until  the  dr- 
cumstancee  of  one  of  the  moet  re- 
markable criminal  ttiala  upon  record 
have,  in  a  manner,  forced  it  upon  the 
public  attention,  in  the  "  Great  Bur- 
don  slow  poisoning  case,"  as  it  has 
been  named,  we  liave  an  instanoe,as  far 
•a  we  know,  singular,  in  which  a 
prosecution  for  miuder  waa  carried  on 
with  nnexampled  acrimony,  from  a 
basis  of  mecucal  testimony  alone, 
altogether  unsupported  by  moral  or 
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eiieamstential  eTidence;  or  rath^,  we 
should  saj,  in  diiect  opposition  to  the 
strongest  probabilities  and  most  ob* 
vioos  (acts,  and  in  the  entire  absence 
of  even  a  shadow  of  direct  proof.  A 
short,  connected,  statement  of  the  cir- 
coQutanees,  as  they  were  developed  in 

Erected  investigations,  before  three 
1  tribunals,  carried  on  with  the 
ai4  of  the  highest  forensic  skill,  and 
TJth  no  small  bitterness  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecntors,  will,  we  expeott  show 
that  ve  do  not  lay  down  this  position 
vithoat  sufficient  warrant 

Mr.  Joseph  Snaith  Wooler,  a  gen- 
tienian  of  independent  means  and 
niiddle  rank,  now  forty-five  years  of 
age,  married  dffhteen  years  ago  Jane 
Breckneli,  a  lady  of  suitable  position, 
and  about  the  same  age,  the  daughter 
ofa  nugeon.  They  went  together  to 
India,  mr  what  purpose  does  not 
ippear;  but  upon  their  return,  some 
»?en  or  eight  years  since,  they  settied 
at  Great  finrdon,  in  the  countv  of 
Dorham,  a  neighbourhood  in  which 
both  husband  and  wife  were  known, 
and  where  each  of  them  was  within 
reach  of  near  relatives.  There  (they 
reiided  constantly,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  short  visits  to  friends, 
up  to  the  period  of  Mrs.  Wooler's 
^eath  in  June  last;  and  there  Mr. 
Wooler  continued  to  reside  for  a 
month  subsequent  to  that  event, 
vhen  he  was  arrested  upon  an  in- 
fonnation  made  by  his  brotner-in-law, 
Mr.  William  Henry  Breckneli,  charg- 
ing him  with  the  murder  of  the 
deceased  lady,  by  the  wilful  admi- 
nistration of  poison.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wooler  had  no  children ;  they  were 
both  constitutional  invalids,  careful 
of  their  health  and  fond  of  medical 
attendance  and  treatment.  They 
seem  to  have  been  mutually  necessary 
to  each  other  as  nurses;  and  the 
strongest  evidence  of  their  having 
^ways  lived  together  in  the  most 
bannonions  and  affectionate  manner 
was  given  by  the  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  refute  this  testimony,  and  it  was 
admitted  upon  all  hands,  that  it  was 
absolutely  unpoesible  to  imagine  any 


motive  to  the  alleged  crime.  "  I 
freely  confess,**  said  Mr.  James  in 
opening  the  case  against  Mr.  Wooler, 
'<  that  from  the  first  to  the  last,  I 
cannot  suggest  a  motive.  The  con- 
duct of  the  prisoner  evinces  appa- 
rentiy  a  feeling  of  the  strongest  af- 
fection. I  am  not  aware  that  there 
had  been  any  quarrel  between  him 
and  his  wife.  I  am  not  aware  that 
they  led  other  than  a  happy  life,  and 
were  considered  an  affectionate  cou* 
pie."  *  As  this  confession  was  made 
oy  a  learned  counsel,  against  some  of 
whose  statements,  as  oeing  unsup- 
ported by  evidence,  the  judge  very 
pointedly  cautioned  the  jury,  it  may 
oe  taken  as  proof  that  ingenuity, 
sharpened  by  considerable  seal,  had 
failed  to  discover  the  slightest  moral 
basis  for  suspicion  of  the  prisoner's 
guilt.  Mr.  Wooler  had  no  insurance 
upon  his  wife's  life.  According  to  his 
own  deposition  before  the  coroner, 
which  was  not  contradicted,  he  lost  a 
small  annuity  bv  her  death.  He  had  no 
attachment  to  the  indulgence  of  which 
she  was  an  obstacle.  The  amplest 
and  most  trustworthy  evidence  showed 
that  she  was  a  faithful  wife,  a  kind 
companion  and  nurse,  an  active  and 
trusted  mistress  of  his  household. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Dr. 
Jackson,  a  general  practitioner — that 
is  a  person  who  comoines  the  practice 
of  medicine  with  the  compounding  and 
selling  of  drugs— was  called  in  to  at- 
tend Mrs.  Wooler  on  the  8th  of  May. 
He  had  seen  her  professionallv  once 
or  twice  before,  and  he  found  her,  as 
he  thought,  then,  suffering  from  in- 
fluenza and  disordered  stomach,  for 
which  he  treated  her.  She  had  difli- 
culty  of  breathing,  slight  redness 
about  the  eyes,  and  a  very  quirk 
pulse ;  the  remedies  he  gave  her  were, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  efier- 
vescing  magnesia,  willow  bark,  and 
"  medicines  of  a  sedative  character, 
more  or  less/'  About  a  week  after- 
wards she  suffered  from  severe  vomit- 
ing and  irritation  of  the  bowels, 
which  continued,  with  two  slight  in- 
termissions, until  she  died  upon  the 
27th  of  June.    Some  importance  was 


*We  quote  from  the  Durham  County  Advertiser,  for  Dec.  14,  1855.  To  the  careful 
report  of  the  trial  In  that  journal,  and  to  an  equally  earefnl  report  of  the  InTcstigatiou 
before  the  magistrates  at  Darlington,  reprinted  from  the  DarUngton  emd  Stookton  Times, 
^  Be  ehldly  Sodebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  this  extraordinary  ease. 
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attached,  by  the  conductors  of  the 
prosecution,  to  the  foct,  that  about 
a  week  before  Dr.  Jackson  was  sent 
for,  Mrs.  Wooler  had  suffered  in  a 
slight  degree  from  the  symptoms  we 
have  just  mentioned.  Being  consti- 
tutionally "delicate  and  weak,"  she 
one  day  said  "she  felt  very  poorly; 
she  had  a  pain  in  her  head,  and  went 
out  and  had  a  walk.  She  came  in 
and  had  her  tea,  but  was  not  so  well. 
She  was  sick  that  night,  and  vomited.** 
A  significance  was  attempted  to  be 
given  to  this  occurrence,  by  adducing 

Sroof  before  the  magistrates,  that 
fr.  Wooler  did  not  partake  of 
the  soup,  which  constituted  part 
of  their  dinner  on  that  day;  but 
it  was  proved  that  he  "never  did  take 
soup ; "  and  the  point  not  having  been 
pressed  at  the  trial,  no  light  was 
thrown  upon  it  by  inquiries  as  to 
whether  tne  soup  had  been  eaten  of 
by  other  jiersons,  and  if  so,  with  what 
consequences. 

On  the  16th  of  May  Mr.  Henzell, 
assistant  to  Dr.  Jackson,  and  described 
as  "  a  gentleman  who  had  a  very  high 
education  indeed/' visited  Mrs.  Wooler. 
He  then  "  believed  her  to  be  labour- 
ing under  irritation  of  the  intestinal 
canal;"  but,  in  addition  to  the  symp- 
toms peculiarly  indicative  of  that  dis- 
ease, ne  describes  her  to  have  had 
**  short  tickling  cough,  with  an  uneasy 
sensation  at  the  windpipe,  and  a  pulse 
from  110  to  120."  He  treated  her  for 
a  disordered  stomach,  continuing  the 
medicines  previously  prescribed  by 
Dr.  Jackson.  On  the  4th  of  June 
Mr.  Henzell  again  saw  Mrs.  Wooler, 
and  finding  the  symptoms  of  irritation 
aggravated,  he  says  he  "  was  led  to 
conjecture  such  effects  might  be  pro- 
duced by  arsenical  poison."  He  did 
not,  however,  mention  his  suspicions 
until  the  7th  of  June,  as  he  stated  at 


the  trial,  or  till  the  8th  or  9th,  as  he 
deposed  before  the  magistrates,  when. 
Dr.  Jackson  having  made   him  ac- 

Siainted  with  the  fact  that  a  similar 
ea  had  occurred  to  his  mind,  they 
had  a  conversation*  upon  the  subject. 
Nevertheless,  upon  the  6th  of  Jane, 
Mr.  Henzell  and  Dr.  Jackson  consulted 
with  Dr.  Devy,  a  medical  gentleman 
of  Wolsingham,  who  visited  Mrs. 
Wooler  at  the  request  of  her  husband, 
and  neither  of  those  gentlemen  spoke 
of  the  suspicions  they  entertained. 
On  the  8th  of  June,  the  day,  or  the 
day  after.  Dr.  Jackson  (according  to 
his  own  varying  statements)  nad 
"  made  up  his  mind  that  Mrs.  Wooler 
was  suffering  from  arsenical  poison,^ 
Mr.  Wooler  called  upon  him  andask^ 
his  opinion  with  respect  to  her:  ^  I 
told  him  (deposed  the  doctor)  she  was 
in  a  dangerous  state,  and  my  omnion 
was  unfavourable.  1  thought  she  was 
consumptive,  and  had  ulceration  in 
the  bowels."  The  husband  was  greatly 
irritated  at  not  having  been  sooner 
informed  of  his  wife's  illness,  "as  he 
said  he  was  able  to  have  the  best  ad- 
vice," and  he  expressed  his  discontent 
so  warmly  asi  in  the  opinion  of  tl:e 
judge,  to  warrant  surprise  that  Dr. 
Jackson  should  have  thought  it  right 
to  continue  his  attendance.  He  did 
so,  however,  and  upon  that  same  day 
held  a  consultation  with  Dr.  Hasle- 
wood,  another  physician  and  general 
practitioner  of  Darlington,  who  was 
employed  partly  upon  his  own  recom- 
mendation, and  after  he  had  refused 
to  meet  Dr.  Strother,  an  old  practi- 
tioner of  the  same  town,  whose  name 
was  suggested  by  Mr.  Wooler.*  At 
the  period  of  this  consultation  all  the 
symptoms  which  had  aroused  suspi- 
cion in  the  minds  of  Messrs.  Jack- 
son and  Henzell  were  present;  yet 
the   joint  opinion  then  pronounced 


*  AmoDc;  some  remarkable  features  of  this  case  which  do  not  appear  to  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  is  a  vexy  strange  variatioa  in  the  evideoce 
respecting  the  consultation  of  the  8th  of  June.  At  the  trial,  Dr.  Jackson  deposed 
venr  distinctly  that  he  took  part  in  it.  Referring  to  Dr.  HaalcAvood,  he  said:  **We 
had'  the  first  consultation  on  the  8th.**  On  his  cross-examination  he  said :  **  Dr.  Hasic* 
wood  and  I  haU  a  consultation  on  the  afternoon  of  thr.t  day.  Dr.  Haslewood  ,  Mr. 
Henzell,  and  I.  perhaps,  met  in  my  house  after  that,  and  consulted."  The  evidence 
of  Dr.  Haslewood  corrohorntes  this  statement;  but  it  is  directly  contradicted  by  tbe 
testimony  of  Mr.  Henzell  at  tbe  trial,  and  by  that  given  by  Dr.  Jackson  before  the  magis- 
trates. Mr.  Henzell  swore  he  was  **  not  present  at  the  consultation  between  Drs.  Hasle- 
\cood  and  Jackson  ;**  itnd  Dr.  Jackson  deposed  before  the  magistrates  that  **  he  did  not  go 
In  meet  Dr.  Haslewood/*  assigning  as  a  reason  that  he  felt  himself  insulted  by  ha 
a«9istant  being  asked  to  attend  in  place  of  himself— Mr.  Henzell  beiog  supposed  to  bare 
tbe  most  accurate  ear  for  testing  the  state  of  the  chest.  "  A  letter  was  put  in,  written  by 
Dr.  Jackson  to  Mr.  Wooler,  stating  that  his  assistant  would  not  be  in  attendance,  as  the 
proceeding  was  contrary  to  professional  ctiqucttt.'* 
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was  that  the  patient  "had  delicacy 
of  the  luDgs,  bat  that  there  was 
not  that  extent  of  disease  in  the 
chest  bnt  that  she  might  live 
for  many  years."  Nothing  was 
said  to  Dr.  Haslewood  respectine 
poison,  and  although  be  continued 
to  attend  the  lady  in  conjunction  with 
the  two  others  until  she  died,  his  mind 
remained  altogether  free  from  suspi- 
cion until  the  17th  of  June,  when  his 
thoughts  were  directed  in  that  course 
by  a  note  from  Mr.  Henzell.  Two  day  s 
subsequently  the  Doctor's  thoughts 
foand  expression  in  words :  "  On  the 
I9ih  (he  says),  riding  out  with  Dr. 
Jackson,  I  said :  You  have  another 
|>atient  labouring  under  vomiting,  and 
Mr.  Henzell  shvs  something  about 
IKiisoniog.  Mr.'  Jackson  looked  sur- 
prised, but  when  I  told  him  I  knew 
who  it  was — that  it  was  Mrs.  Wooler 
—he  acknovrledged  I  was  right." 

The  origin  and  progress  of  the 
growth  of  these  suspicions  are  very 
curious.  There  was,  no  doubt,  as 
Baron  Martin  observed,  much  in 
them,  as  they  were  detailed  in  evi- 
dence, that  was  wisdom  after  the 
event  According  to  their  own  ac- 
count, the  doctors  strongly  suspected 
that  murder  was  being  committed 
before  their  eyes,  yet  they  looked 
quietly  on  at  the  deed,  only,  as  we  shall 
see,  coolly  making  ready  to  hang  a 
murderer.  Well  might  the  judge  re- 
mark, that  if  they  were  telling  the  truth 
their  conduct  was  astonishing  and 
incomprehensible.  The  conclusion  at 
which  he  arrived  was,  "  that  they  did 
not  entertain  so  strong  an  impression 
that  the  woman  was  being  poisoned 
before  her  death,  as  they  believed." 
It  is  plain,  nevertheless,  that  they  did 
inspect,  and  that  their  suspicion  was 
based  upon  a  circumstance  which  all 
amateur  dabblers  in  physic  will  do 
«ell  to  reflect  upon.  During  the 
earlv  part  of  Mrs.  Wooler's  illness, 
while  she  was  yet  able  to  move  about, 
it  happened  that  she  brought  an  Indian 
basket  containing  a  nmnber  of  bottles 
of  drugs  into  the  dining-room,  in  pre- 
sence of  her  husband,  and  showed 
them  to  Dr.  Jackson.*  The  doctor 
was  unable  to  remember  the  cause  of 
his  exhibition,  but  it  is  explained  in 


his  own  account  of  a  second  similar 
occurrence:—**!  was  attending  (he 
says)  a  man  at  the  toll-bar,  and  it 
was  brought  for  me  to  see  if  there 
was  any  medicine  which  would  suit 
me  for  him."  In  like  manner  and  for 
a  like  purpose  the  basket,  and  another 
similarly  stocked,  were  subsequently 
shown  to  Dr.  Haslewood.  They  con- 
tained more  than  fortv  bottles,  some 
of  them  empty,  and  others  containing 
drugs  of  various  kinds.  Among  them 
were  veratria  and  strychnine,  subtle 
vegetable  poisons ;  and,  according  to 
the  evidence  of  the  two  doctors,  an 
ounce  bottle,  labelled  **  Fowler's  solu- 
tion of  arsenic,"  having  in  it  about  a 
teaspoonful  of  fluid,  similar  in  colour 
to  that  preparation.  This  bottle  was 
seen  by  Dr.  Jackson  twice  at  a  con- 
siderable interval  of  time,  and  he  ob- 
served no  difTerence  in  the  quantity 
of  its  contents  on  the  two  occasions. 
It  was  not  found  in  the  basket  at  the 
investigation  before  the  magistrates, 
nor  was  any  proof  adduced,  then  or 
subsequently,  that  it  really  contained 
the  fluid  named  on  the  label.  Out  of 
it,  nevertheless,  grew  the  suspicion 
that  subsequently  attained  so  formi- 
dable a  development.  **  The  poison," 
said  Dr.  Jackson,  **  must  have  been 
administered  with  consummate  wis- 
dom and  the  greatest  caution — ad- 
ministered otherwise  it  would  have 
been  easily  found  out.  Mr.  Wooler 
possesses  such  knowledge."  **Dr. 
Jackson,"  said  Mr.  Henzell,  **  on  the 
8th  or  9th  June,  told  me  he  thought 
Mrs.  Wooler  was  labouring  under 
arsenical  poison.  I  afterwards  told 
Dr.  Jackson  that  I  at  first  thought  so 
myself,  but  rejected  the  idea,  because 
I  didn't  think  there  was  anybody 
about  possessing  sufficient  scientific 
acquaintance  with  the  action  and 
nature  of  the  poison.  I  scouted  the 
idea,  but  Dr.  Jackson  removed  all  my 
doubts  by  assuring  me  of  the  presence 
of  the  poison  in  the  house,  and  of  a 
person  conversant  with  its  action  and 
properties."  The  next  day  Mr.  Hen- 
zell began  to  analyze  the  excretions 
of  the  patient,  from  one  sample  of 
which  he  deposed  that  he  obtained  a 
metallic  substance,  the  nature  of  which 
he  did  not  know  at  the  time,  bu^ 


*  Tbere  it  here  another  remarkable  yariatk>n  in  Dr.  Jackson's  etidence.  He  deposed 
befoie  the  magistrates  ihat  be  *' never  saw  her  out  of  bed  from  the  8th  of  May  to  the 
"me  of  bcr  death;"  Imt  the  ailUr  of  the  Indian  basket  oecurred,  aecordiog  to  his 
nidenee  en  the  trial,  after  that  date,  and  she  was  then  downstairs  and  mo^D|  about.         (^ 
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which,  about  the  time  of  her  death, 
he  succeeded  in  proving  to  be  arsenic. 
The  chase  after  the  supposed  criminal 
now  became  hotter.    The  poor  victim 
was  abandoned  to  her  fate ;  but  much 
preparation  was  made  to  avenge  her, 
and  in  every  step  the  individual  who 
was  thought  to  oe  most  concerned  in 
bafliing  inquiry  sedulously  assisted. 
He  brought  around  the  bed  of  his 
wife  numerous  disinterested  witnesses 
of  all  that  was  going  on.    The  curate 
of  the  parish  was  allowed  free  access 
to  the  sick  rootn,  dnd  was  present  at 
the  closing  scene.    Miss  Middleton 
and  Miss  Lanchester,  two  respectable 
friends,  were  constantly  in  attend- 
ance ;  the  latter  slept  with  the  dying 
woman,  and  was  scarcely  absent  from 
her  room  during  the  last  month  of 
her  life.    Her  husband's   niece  and 
brother   were   constantly  with    her. 
Her  own  sister,  repeatedly  invited,  at 
length  yielded  to  Mr.  Wooler's  earnest 
solicitations,  and  arrived  from  London 
in  time  to  see  her  die.    He  kept  a 
slate,  and  subsequently  a  book,    in 
which  he  or  one  of  the  other  attend- 
ants daily  recorded  the  slightest  symp- 
toms,  for   the   information    of   the 
medical    men.      Drs.   Jackson   and 
Haslewood  and  Mr.  Henzell  were  in 
constant  daily  attendance.    Dr.  Dtvj 
was   called    into  consultation;    Dr. 
Strother,  proposed  as  a  consultant, 
was  objected  to  by  Dr.  Jackson.   Mr. 
Dixon,  a  surgeon,  of  Newcastle,  was 
sent  for,  but  was  unable  to  attend; 
and  an  attempt  was  made,  through  a 
nephew  of  the  patient,  who  happened 
to  be  a  pupil  of  Sir  John  Fife,  an  emi- 
nent surgeon,  of  the  same  town,  to 
ascertain  if  that  gentleman's  expe- 
rience was  likely  to  enable  him  to 
suggest  any  change  of  treatment.  Mr. 
Wooler  was  unremitting  in  his  own 
attentions  to  his  wife,  n-equently  as- 
sisting to  administer  the  medicines 
ordered  by  the  doctors  j  but  always 
in  an  open  and  unguarded  manner. 
He  never  prepared  any  of  the  home- 
made medicaments,    and  the  bottle 
from  which  he  occasionally  dropped 
laudanum  into  them  under  medical 
sanction,  lay  sometimes  on  the  wash- 
stand,  sometimes  on  the  table.    He 
facilitated,  in  erery  possible  way,  the 
prosecution  of  Mr.  Uenzeli's  chemical 


researches,  directing  bis  servant  to 
preserve  everything  which  that  gen- 
tleman wished  to  examine;  and  when 
at  length  the  poor  woman  was  re- 
leased from  her  sufferings  on  the  27th 
of  June,  the  three  doctors  carried  out 
their  inquiries  by  a  posl-mortem  ex- 
amination, without  restriction  or  su- 
pervision. 

The  poit-mortem  examination  was 
made  upon  the  28th  of  June,*  when 
some  of   the    viscera  were  removed 
without  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Wooler 
or  his  brother,  and  conveyed  by  Dr. 
Jackson  to  Mr.  Richardson,  a  chemist 
at  Newcastle,  on  the  30th.    Oa  the 
previous  day  Dr.  Jackson  had  written 
a  note  to  Mr.  Wooler,  stating  that  his 
wife  had  died  from  the  effects  of  poi. 
son.    The  note  was  left  by  the  doc- 
tor's man,  with  an  intimation  that  it 
required  no  answer.    It  was  received 
by  Mr.  Wooler  with  obvious  marks 
of  surprise:   "he  called  Miss  Lr&n- 
chester  and  Miss  Breckneu  into    the 
dining-room,  and  in  presence  of  them 
and  of  his  servant,  Ann  Taylor,  he 
read  the  note.     1  don't  recollect  ex- 
actly the  words  (said  the  last-named 
witness),  bui  I  think  he  said  *  atro- 
cious.'    He  said:  '  Poison— could  it 
be  in  the  food,  Ann  ?*     I  said  *  no.' 
He  said,  '  where  could  it  be  ?'  and  I 
said  1  did  not  know,    i  asked  where 
the  medicine  bottles  were,  and  he  said 
they  had  better  not  be  touched.     He 
added,"' '  you  had  better  lock  them  in 
your  box,  as  you  have  made  the  food.' 
I  got  the  bottles  and  placed  them  in 
my  box."     Immediately    upon    the 
receipt  of  this  note,    Mr.   Wookr's 
brother  took  it  to  the  coroner,  and  an 
inquest  was  held  on  the  morning  ut 
the  30th  of  June,  but  adjourned  to  the 
13th  of  July,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
evidence  of  lifr.  Richardson,  the  che- 
mist to  whose  examination  the  viscera 
had  been  submitted.    The  finding  of 
the  jury  was  to  the  effect,  that  the 
death  had  been  caused  by  irritant  poi- 
son, but  by  what  means  waa  unknown. 
To  use  the  words  of  the  counsel  for 
the    prosecution,   "  that  proceediog 
was  not  by  any  means  satisfactory  to 
the  friends  of  the  deceased*    Further 
investigation   took   place,  and   Mr. 
Wooler    was   apprehended    upon  a 
charge  of  murdering  his  wife  by  poison 


*  Here  again  Dr.  Jackson's  deposition  ii  at  variance  with  his  evidence  at  the 
trial.    In  the  former  he  assigned  the  99th  as  tha  date  of  the  po$t  m&rtim, 
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The  matter  was  investirated  by  the 
magistrates,  and  ultimatelyMr.Wooler 
was  committed  to  take  his  trial."  The 
sole  apparent  representative  of  the 
friends  of  the  deceased  who  were  un- 
satisfied was  her  brother,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Brecknell,  upon  whose  information 
the  investigation  was  held. 

The  trial,  which  lasted  three  days 
resulied  in  the  acquittal  of  the  pri- 
soner, after  deliberation  by  the  jurv 
for  not  more  than  three  or  four  mi- 
nutes. There  was  practically  no 
defence ;  the  case  for  the  prosecution 
fell  through  simply  by  its  own  weight. 
We  have  carefully  collected  and 
weighed  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  as 
well  that  contained  in  the  depositions, 
as  that  given  upon  the  trial,  and 
there  is  not,  we  think,  a  single  par- 
ticular of  importance  omitted  from 
the  digest  we  have  laid  before  our 
readers.  Yet  there  will  not  be  found 
in  it  a  shadow  of  proof  of  any  kind  to 
connect  the  prisoner  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  poison  to  the  deceased, 
if  poison  was  administered  to  her. 
In  the  somewhat  unguarded,  but  per- 
fectly true  words  of  the  judge,  suspi- 
cion might  rest  upon  any  person 
whatever,  as  rationally  as  upon  Mr. 
Wooler.  If  he  had  a  knowledge  of 
drugs,  so  had  the  doctors  i  if  he  had 
poison  in  his  possession,  so  had  they;  if 
fie  had  opportunity  to  administer  it,  so 
had  they  ;  if  it  was  possibly  that  his 
nature  might  have  been  rendered 
exceptional  to  that  of  all  mankind  by 
a  diabolical  mania  for  motiveless  mur- 
der, so  might  theirs.  The  single  pe- 
culiarity in  Mr.  Wooler's  case,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  his  accusers,  was 
the  fact,  that  he  had  been  for  eighteen 
years  the  attached  and  tender  hus- 
band of  the  supposed  victim  of  his 
hypothetical  crime.  The  conjugal 
relation  was  absolutely  the  one  point 
upon  which  the  presumption  of  this 
unfortunate  man's  guilt  was  based. 
We  ean  conceive  but  one  hypothesis 
as  absurd  and  untenable  as  this, 
namely,  that  guilt  might  be  presumed 
from  the  rektion  of  physician  to 
patient;  and  although  no  one  will 
accept  this  counter-supposition  as  a 
solution  of  the  Burdon  case,  yet, 
violent  and  irrational  as  it  is,  it  has 
positively  more  colour  from  circum- 
stances than  the  other.  The  husband, 
throoghoaty  affected  no  concealments: 
"  there  was  nothing  secret  (said  Dr. 
Jackson),  all  «M  epeti  aa  day."    He 


brought  out  his  bottle  with  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  fluid  appearing  to  be 
arsenical  solution,  again  and  again,  as 
though  it  had  been  (like  the  blue 
bottle  in  a  druggist-doctor's  window), 
the  sien  of  his  horrid  trade.  He 
noted  down  the  symptoms  of  the  sick 
woman  with  scrupulous  exactness, 
and  showed  the  notes  dailv  to  the 
medical  attendants.  On  tne  other 
hand,  the  doctors'  conduct  was  not 
free  from  unnecessary  affectation  ot 
mystery.  They  said  nothing  of  their 
suspicions,  or  of  their  having  obtained 
the  assistance  of  a  noted  medical  jurist 
in  Edinburgh  to  search  for  evidence 
of  poison.  Dr.  Haslewood  omitted 
from  the  statement  of  the  case  he 
prejpared  with  a  view  of  being  shown 
to  Sir  John  Fife,  a  symptom  to  which 
he  attached  particular  importance, 
and  he  did  so,  ne  said,  **  because  if  he 
had  mentioned  it,  it  would  have  been 
equivalent  to  saying  it  was  a  case  of 
poison."  Beside  the  label  upon  that 
ounce  vial,  there  was  no  evidence 
of  the  husband  having  purchased 
arsenic,  or  having  had  anv  in  his 
possession;  and  if  the  vial  nad beeti 
full,  and  its  contents  had  been  cer- 
tainly arsenical  solution,  there  would 
not  nave  been  enough  to  destroy  life. 
But  he  was  only  once  absent  from 
home,  seven  days  before  the  final  ca- 
tastrophe, and  then  to  no  greater  dis- 
tance than  Bishop  Auckland,  during 
the  whole  time  of  his  wife's  illness. 
The  doctors  had  unlimited  access  to 
the  poison  in  every  form.  Again,  it 
was  Mr.  Wooler  who  pressed  for  the 
exhumation  of  the  body,  in  the  course 
of  the  investigation  before  the  ma- 
gistrates, in  order  that  it  might  be 
tested  by  a  competent  chemist,  and  it 
was  he  who  paid  Piofessor  Taylor  for 
making  the  examination.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  proceedings  were 
resisted  by  Doctor  Haslewood,  and 
with  so  much  heat  as  to  draw  from 
Mr.  Wooler's  solicitor  the  exclama- 
tion : — "  No,  no,  don't  say  that !  You 
don't  want  to  destroy  a  poor  man! 
You  don't  want  to  hunt  a  man  down ! " 
Assuredly,  we  do  not  think  these  cir- 
cumstances warrant  any  suspicion  of 
guilt  on  the  part  of  the  medical  men; 
but  we  refer  to  them  to  show  how 
utterly  baseless  was  their  suspicion  • 
asainst  the  husband.  Yet  that  sus- 
picion having  once  been  raised,  mo- 
deration, candour,  justice,  were  all 
merged  in  the  public  mind,  beneath 
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an  overwhelming  desire  to  cleanse 
away  the  sin  of  a  foul  crime,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  a  victim.  The  witnesses, 
the  magistrates,  the  bystanders  in 
court,  nay,  even  the  attorneys  and 
counsel,  were  all  carried  away  by  this 

Sassion.    "  I  have  never,"  said  Baron 
lartin,  "during  my  twenty-five  years' 
experience  in    the    practice  of    the 
law,  heard  anything  so  utterly  dis- 
graceful as  that  exhibition,  in    any 
court  of  justice.**    On  a  pert  answer 
being  given  by  a  witness,  not  alto- 
gether relevant  to  the  case,  but  which 
was    supposed   to   tell   against    the 
prisoner,    there    occurred    that    dis- 
graceful exhibition.     We   have   al- 
ready   noticed    the    learned  judge's 
comment    upon    the    exaggerations 
of  the  leading  counsel  for  the  pro- 
secution ;     he    still     more    sharply 
rebuked    that    gentleman's    instruc- 
tor :  —  **  the    learned    counsel    was 
wrongly  inslnicted,  and  the  person 
who  instructed   him    had   much  to 
answer  for."    Amid   this  tumult  of 
passion,    it    is    gratifying    to    find 
That  those  whom  the  law  called  out* 
from  the  mass,  and  specially  charged 
with  the  duty  of  administering  justice, 
were    not  shaken.     The  judge  and 
jury    stood  firm,  and   in  the  entire 
absence  of  any  proof  of  guilt,  the 
accused  man  was  set  free,  with  an 
intimation  from  Baron  Martin  that 
he  would  have  stopped  the  case  at 
an  early  period,  but  that  he  thought 
it  more  satisfactory  to  allow  it  to  be 
fully  heard.    It  was  not,   however, 
heard  fully,  and  in  one  portion  of  it 
it  was  heard  only  upon  one  side.    In 
conducting  the  prisoner's  case,  Mr. 
Sergeant  Wilkins,  no  doubt,  for  sufli- 
cient  practical  reasons,  left  his  de- 
fence to  the  counsel  and  witnesses  for 
the  prosecution.    They  showed  that 
there  was  no  ground  for  convicting 
Mr.  Wooler,   and  his  own  counsel, 
whose  judgment  in  such  a  matter  it 
would  be  absurd  to  doubt,  stood  by 
and  saw  him  acquitted.    To  facilitate 
the  process,  and  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  complication  by  involving  himself 
in  a  maze  of  obscure,  chemical  specu- 
lations, Mr.  Wilkins  evaded  all  dis- 
cussion of  the  main  question  in  the 
^  case.    He  admitted  that  the  woman 
'  was  poisoned  by  arsenic,  and  the  ad- 
mission was  accepted  by  the  judge  as 


having  been  certified  to  him  by  the 
evidence  of  competent  witnesses,  un- 
contradicted. It  has  been  since  used 
by  a  leading  London  journal  to  dar- 
ken the  shadow  upon  the  acouitted 
man's  character,  and  the  example  has, 
of  course,  been  followed  by  some  of 
the  subordinate  guides  of  popular  oju- 
nion.  The  remarks  to  which  we 
refer  had  no  better  foundation  in 
knowledge  of  the  subject  than  in  jus- 
tice or  generosity,  and  unfortnnatdy 
their  real  effect  has  been  not  merely 
to  darken  the  shadow  of  suspicion, 
but  to  spread  it  over  a  wide  area.  The 
acceptance  of  the  admission  that  the 
crime  of  poisoning  was  committed  in- 
volves the  necessity  of  speculation  as  to 
who  was  the  criminal,  and  as  the  majo- 
rity of  reflecting  persons  will  attach 
more  credit  to  the  manfully  expressed 
convictions  of  Baron  Martin  than  to 
the  dark  insinuations  of  a  journalist, 
innocent  persons  will,  no  doubt,  be 
brought  within  the  scope  of  the  pub- 
lic suspicion.  It  is  therefore  desi- 
rable, even  upon  this  limited  ground, 
that  the  question  should  be  further 
discussed,  but  we  shall  endeavour  to 
show  that  a  much  more  extended  and 
graver  interest  is  involved  in  its  set- 
tlement 

The  acquittal  of  Mr.  Wooler  autho- 
ritatively strips  the  case  to  its  original 
nakedness.  It  stands  now  divested 
of  every  shred  of  evidence  except  the 
professional  testimony  of  the  medical 
witnesses,  and  it  seems  to  us  to  be  of 
extreme  importance  to  consider  whe- 
ther it  is  sate  to  found  criminal  prose- 
cutions upon  that  basis,  and  whether 
it  is  for  the  good  of  society  to  encou- 
rage the  medical  practitioner  to 
assume  the  double  function  of  detec- 
tive policeman  and  solicitor  for  the 
Crown. 

In  the  case  before  us  the  medical 
evidence  was  of  three  kinds;  dealing 
with  symptoms  during  life,  with 
appearances  of  the  body  after  death, 
and  with  chemical  tests  of  the  pre- 
sence of  poison.  With  respect  to  the 
first,  all  writers  upon  the  subject 
admit  that  in  the  case  of  poisoning  by 
arsenic  they  are  not  to  be  relied 
upon.  "  They  are  undoubtedly  equi- 
vocal; they  often  accompany  other 
diseases  in  a  greater  or  less  degree."* 
"  1 1  is  obvious,"  says  Professor  Tay  to,t 


*  Beck  :  Elemeiiti  of  Med.  Jurisprudence,  3d  Ed.  by  Darwall,  p.  418. 

t  Taylor  on  Poisons.   Lond.  1848,  p.  316.  ,  ,^  ,^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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**  that  a  case  of  slow  poisoning  by 
arsenic  might  very  easily  be  misiaken 
forgastro-enteritis^nd  treated  accord- 
ingly." And  this  remark  is  appended 
to  a  case  in  which  symptoms  pecu- 
liarly relied  upon  in  the  prosecution 
of  Mr.  Wooler  were  remarkably  obvi- 
ous. "  There  was  much  pain  and 
tenderness  down  the  Hpine,  with  fre- 
quent muscular  tremors;  and  a 
crampy  feeling  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, with  partial  loss  of  motion  and 
sensation."  In  truth,  no  medical 
man  will,  we  believe,  deny  that  all 
the  symptoms  observed  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Wooler  were  compatible  with 
the  hypothesis  that  she  died  of  natu- 
ral disease;  and  the  fact  was  admitted 
by  the  two  medical  jurists  examined, 
notwithstanding  their  somewhat  dog- 
matical assertion  that  the  case  was 
one  of  arsenical  poisoning.  "  In  my 
opinion,"  said  Professor  Chrislison, 
"before  the  tingling,  followed  by 
tetanies,  supervened,  the  symptoms 
were  indicative  of  poison,  but  not  to 
the  extent  they  afterwards  assumed  ;*' 
and  he  added,  that  "divesting  his 
mind  of  everything  he  had  heard,  and 
havine  read  Dr.  Haslewood's  letter 
[detaiung  the  symptoms,  and  written 
for  the  purpose  of  being  shown  to  Sir 
John  Fife],  he  might  have  suspected 
arsenic,  but  nothing  further."  Even, 
though  the  list  were  completed  by  the 
additjon  of  the  8ymi)tom  of  tingling, 
be  would  not  have  given  an  opinion 
until  he  had  examined  the  excretions 
for  arsenic.  In  his  letter  to  Dr. 
Haslewood  he  distinctly  warned  that 
gentleman  and  his  colleagues  that  the 
symptoms  at  that  period,  four  days 
before  the  lady's  death,  *'  though refer- 
rible  to  arsenical  poisoning,  were  such 
as  natural  disease  might  produce." 
Professor  Taylor  "  believed  deceased, 
from  aU  evidence  combined j  died  from 
arsenical  poison  administered  in  small 
doses  i"  but  he  admitted  that  **  the 
symptoms  anterior  to  the  tingling  of 
the  fingers  mi^ht  be  caused  by  some- 
thing else."  Aflter  Dr.  Jackson  had 
been  a  daily  observer  of  the  case  for 
a  month  he  pronounced  it  to  be  one 


of  consumption  and  ulceration  of  the 
bowels.  Nine  days  later,  no  idea  of 
anything  else  being  wrong  had  crossed 
Dr.  Haslewood's  mind;  nor,  in  all 
probability  would  suspicion  have  ever 
entered  it  had  not  Mr.  Henzell  pos- 
sessed that  dangerous  thing,  a  little 
learning,  and  the  leisure  to  use  it  in 
pathological  speculation.* 

With  respect  to  the  appearances 
disclosed  by  the  examination  of  the 
body  after  death,  the  admissions  of 
the  medical  jurists  were  even  more 
distinct  ««They  were,"  said  Dr. 
Christison,  "appearances  which  arse- 
nic might  produce,  but  they  might 
also  be  proauced  by  natural  disease." 
Dr.  Taylor,  referring  to  his  own  ex- 
amination of  the  viscera,  submitted 
to  him,  and  to  the  tesult  of  hia  ana- 
lysis, affirms,  that  "  not  having  any 
knowledge  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  from  which  the  deceased  had 
died,  he  could  not  express  a  positive 
opinion  that  she  had  died  from  arse- 
nic." The  morbid  appearances,  as 
described,  were  tubercular  disease  of 
both  lungs,  with  a  cavity  in  one  of 
them;  considerable  disease  of  the 
liver,  specially  referred  to  by  Dr.  Tay- 
lor, as  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
presence  of  arsenic;  and  extensive 
ulceration  of  the  intestines.  They 
were,  in  short,  such  as  to  support  the 
view  of  the  case  taken  by  both  the 
attendant  doctors  on  the  8th  of  June 
— 19  days  before  the  lady's  death— 
when  Dr.  Jackson  said,  "she  was 
consumptive,  and  had  ulceration  in 
her  bowels."  That,  be  it  remem- 
bered, was  the  inference  drawn  by 
a  medical  man,  at  the  time  uninflu- 
enced by  suspicion,  from  his  observa- 
tion, during  an  entire  month,  of  symp- 
toms which  Dr.  Christison,  who 
became  acquainted  with  them  through 
that  gentleman's  narration,  avers,  m 
one  of  his  statements,  that  he  "  had 
never  either  seen,  or  read,  or  heard 
of,  unless  from  the  effects  of  arsenic." 
We  have  seen  that  this  strong  aver- 
ment is  not  supported  by  other  parts 
of  the  doctor's  evidence  ;  and  we  ven- 
ture to  aver,  with  some  confidence^ 


•  In  a  paper  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  f  r  January,  Dr.  Chris- 
tison says:  '^On  or  about  the  17th  of  June,  the  three  medical  gentlemen  who  had* 
&U  independently  begun,  for  some  days  before,  to  entertain  a  lurking  idea  that  the 
Itdy  might  be  labouring  under  the  eifecU  of  arsenic,  frequently  administered  in 
■mail  doiei— came  to  an  understanding  with  one  another.**  This  sUtement  is  quite 
ftt  Tarianct  with  Dr.  Haslewood's  and  Mr.  Henzell*s  evidence,  which  was  to  the  effect 
mentioned  above. 
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that  had  the  duefition  of  poisoniog 
been  pnt  out  of  view,  and  Uie  symp- 
toiD8  and  morbid  appearances  stated 
to  a  score  of  the  most  eminent  physi* 
cians  of  the  day,  a  majority  of  them 
would  have  confirmed  the  judgment 
of  Dr.  Jackson,  as  it  was  pronounced 
upon  the  8th  of  June.     If  there  be  a 
single  symptom  in  the  list,  which  a 
man,  practically  acquainted  with  dis- 
ease, would  cavil  at,  as  being  of  very 
extraorditiary  occurrence  in  cases  of 
consumption,  it  was  that  of  tetanic 
spasms,  which,  as  they  were  described, 
are  rather  indicative  of  the  action  of 
nux  vomica  than  of  that  of  arsenic ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Jackson,  that  he  was 
administering  that  medicine  to  Mrs. 
Wooler,  at  all  events,  so  late  as  the 
14th  of  June,  nine  or  ten  days  before 
the  tineling  of  the  hands  was  noticed. 
In  truth,  the  opinions  expressed  by 
Drs.  Christison  and  Taylor  were  de- 
ductions from  the  evidence  and  opi- 
nions of  others,  combined  with  such 
facts,   as   they   had    themselves   an 
opportunity  of  observing;  and  they 
were  both,  manifestly,  greatly  biased 
'  by  their  confidence  in  the  infallibility 
of  their  art,  respecting  the  importance 
of  which  they  entertain  notions  that 
the  public  and  the  legal  profession 
ought  to  be  acquainted  with.     Dr. 
Taylor  is  of  opinion  that  medical  wit- 
nesses, who  are  required  to  give  evi« 
dence  on  intricate  points  of  science, 
shduld  always  be  allowed  to  be  present 
in  court,*  and  he  cannot  approve  of 
the  doctrine,  that  any  criminal  court 
should  be  permitted  to  select  its  own 
degree  of  chemical  proof.f  He  would, 
in  fact,  supersede  the  jury ;  and  that 
was  the  position  which  he  (to  a  certain 
extent)  and  Dr.  Christison  altogether, 
assumed  upon  the  Burdon  trial.  They 
sat  in    judgment,  and    pronounced 
a  verdict  upon  questions  of  fact  of 
which  they  had  no  other  knowledge 
than  such  as  they  derived  from  the 
evidence  they  heard.   Upon  that  occa  • 
sion  their  decision  was  accepted  by  the 
court,  for  it  was  unchallenged,  and 
therefore  unrefuted;  and  the  result 
has  manifestly  raised  hieh  visions  of 
grandeur  in  the  mind  of  one  of  them. 
^  It  is  now  much  the  fashion  with 
.  lawyets,"  says  Dr.  Christison,  "  whe- 


ther civil  or  criminal,  to  rail,  botli  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  at  medical 
evidence.    *     *    Not  one  word  of 
approbation  was  bestow^,  through- 
out this  long  trial,  on  the  most  da- 
borate,  difficult,  and  conclusive  medi- 
cal investigation  and  evidence  hitherto 
Sroduoed  on  any    criminal  trial  in 
Iritain.    The  proof  of  poisoning  was 
so  perfect,  in  very  nice  and  difficult 
circumstances,  that  even  the  prisoner's 
counsel  evidently    surrendered  that 
point  without  attempt  at  dispute,  from 
the  very  beginning.    How  different 
was  the    case,  only  five-and-twenty 
years  ago,  when  the  main  efforts  of 
counsel  were  invariably  directed  to 
deny  and  disprove  the  poisoning  T\ 
Let  there  be  but  a  few  more  Burdoo 
cases,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
"  great  bulwark"  will  be  thrown  down, 
and   justice    will  thenceforward  be 
summarily  and  effectually  done  upon 
all  suspected  poisoners  by  the  decree 
of  a  medical  jurist.    There  has,  we 
acknowledge,  been  a  rather  loug  step 
taken  in  that  direction  by  the  admis- 
sions in  the  Burdon  case  ;  and  with 
all  respect  for  Dr.  Christison,  whom 
we  know  to  be  an  able  and  worthy 
man,  but  with  more  respect  for  the 
liberties  of  Englishmen  and  the  insd- 
tution  of  trial  by  jury,  we  ainoerely 
trust  the  practice  of  severely  testing 
medical  evidence  may  remain  as  he 
describes  it  to  have  been  twenty-five 
years  ago.    We    humbly   opine,  in 
short,  that  the  medical  witness  should 
be  kept,  and  should  diligently  strive 
to  keep  himself,  within  his  own  pro- 
vince $  that  he  should  deal  with  facts 
rather  than  with  speculations,   and 
that  his  testimony  should  be   exa- 
mined with  even  noore  jealousy  and  care 
than  that  of  a  non-scientific  deponent 
to  ordinary  occurrences.    We  think, 
further,  that  the  common  rule  of  eri- 
dence  which  exoludes  conjectures  and 
speculative  opinions  has  been  matt 
freely  than    beneficially  relaxed  in 
favour  of  medical  men,  and  that  in 
every  case  in  which  the  reception  of 
such  testimony  is  necessary  for  the 
clearing  up  of  medical  questions,  it 
should  be  a  stringent  rule  to  obtain  it 
firom  disinterested  practical  tnen,who 
were  neither  attendants  in  the  esse 
nor  witnesses  of  the  medico-legal  fitctk 


*  Taylor  on  Poisons,  1848,  page  368. 

X  £<l.  Med.  Joaroal  for  January,  p.  638. 
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It  was  a  mere  medico-legal  speculation 
upon,  as  we  conceive,  very  insufficient 
data  which  served  as  a  basis,  in  the 
Burdon  case,  for  a  most  oppressive 
prosecution,  unsupported  hj  a  tittle  of 
evidence  against  the  accused  man,  or 
against  any  human  being;  and  one 
part  of  that  speculation  was  certainly 
a  most  gratuitous  assumption.    There 
was  no  ground   whatever  shown  for 
the  statement  that  Mrs.  Wooler  died 
from  the  administration  of  poison  in 
smaU,  repealed  doses,  as  was  main- 
tained by  Drs.  Christison  and  Taylor. 
The  circumstances  were  adverse  to 
such  a  supposition,  atid  well  authen- 
ticated records  show  the  effects  of  the 
drug  to  be  so  variable  as  to  render  it 
hazardous  indeed  to  speculate  from 
them  upon  the  manner  of  its  adminis- 
tration in  any  particular  case.    Medi- 
cal men,  in  truth,  are  in  dark  igno- 
rance as  to  the  length  of  time  during 
which  small  quantities  of  arsenic  may 
remain   in   the  human  body  inope- 
rative, as  to  the  speed  with  which  it 
is  absorbed  and  permeates  the  several 
tissues,  as  to  the  time  required  for  its 
elimination,  and  as  to  whether  it  does 
or  does  not  accumulate  in  the  body  so 
as  after  a  certain  period  to  occasion, 
as  some  other  substances  do,  sudden 
symptoms  and  death.    In  reference 
to  all  these  points,  the  state  of  medi- 
cal knowledge  is  shown  in  the  answers 
given  to  a  question  put  respecting  one 
of  them  by  the  president  of  a  French 
tribunal.    "  M.  Devergie  replied  in 
the  negative,  and  M.  Flandin  in  the 
affirmative.***    Messrs.  Devergie  and 
Flandin  were  poison  doctors  of  high 
authority;  audit  is  but  a  few  days 
since  a  medical  jurist,  as    eminent 
and  capable  as  any  of  his  craft  in  the 
United  Kingdom,    averred,  in    our 
hearing,  that  he  differed  in  opinion 
from  Drs.  Christison  and  Taylor,  and 
did  not  think  Mrs.  Wooler  had  been 
poisoned  by  arsenic  given  in   small, 
repeated  doses.    In  truth,  neither  he 
nor  they  had  any  certain  ground  for 
forming  an  opinion  upon  the  point 
one  way  or  the  other. 

And  now  let  ns  turn  to  that  section 
of  the  medical  evidence,  which  doubt- 
less made  the  strongest  impression 
upon  the  court — the  result  of  chemical 
aoalvsis.  This  was  of  various  kinds. 
Mr.  Henzell,  described  by  the  counsel 


for  the  prosecution  as  '*  a  man  of  con- 
siderable acquirements  and  scientific 
attainments,"  dabbled  a  little  in  che- 
mical   investigations     during     Mrs. 
Wooler's  life,  and  discovered,  as  he 
thought,  something  metallic  in  her  fluid 
excretions,  on  the  14th  of  June  and 
subsequent  days ;  but  although  he  fre- 
quently tried   he   never  could  find 
anything  suspicious  in  the  matters 
ejected  from  her  stomach.      In  the 
fluid  excretion  obtained  on  the  22nd 
or  23rd  of  June,  Dr.  Christison  found 
a  very  minute  quantity  of  arsenic;  but 
it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  that 
he  should  have  made  that  discovery, 
as  the  specimen  sent  to  him  consisted 
of  nineteen  ounces  of  fluid  evaporated 
to    three  ounces,  and  treated   with 
strong  nitric  acid,  in  which, if  we  may 
judge  from  a  correlative  circumstance 
which  we  shall  presently  refer  to«  in 
all  human   probability,   the  arsenic 
was  contained.    Previous  to  the  ma- 
gistrates* investigation,  the  three  medi- 
cal attendants,  assisted  by  a  Mr.  Piper 
and  Mr.  Fothergill,  to  whom  we  shall 
have  occasion  again  to  refer,  held  a 
committee  upon  a  portion  of  the  liver 
which  they   had  privately  removed 
from  Mrs.  Wooler's  body,  and  thought 
they  discovered  arsenic  in  it;    and 
Mr.  Richardson,  a  chemist  of  New- 
castle, made  an  independent  analysis 
of  portions  of  the  viscera,  obtained  in 
like  manner,  with  a  similar  result. 
He  applied  the  usual  tests  apparently 
with  care,  and  foimd  about  half-a- 
grain  of  arsenic,  ''expecting,  after  the 
evidence  of  the  medical  gentlemen,  to 
have  found  more."    The  body  was 
exhumed  oh  the  4th  of  August,  more 
than  five  weeks  after  death,  and  the 
remains  of  the  viscera  (including  the 
liver,  intestines,  part  of  the  lunas  and 
the  heart),  were  sent  to  London  to 
Professor  Taylor,  who  deposed  that 
he  closely  examined  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  intestines,  with  the  aid  of 
a  magnifying  glass,  and  found  no  trace 
of  arsenic  in  substance  any  where; 
but  that  upon  a  chemical  analysis  of 
the  liver,  heart,  lungs,  in testines,andof 
the  fluid  found  in  the  jar  in  which  those 
parts  were  conveyed  to  him,  he  did 
detect  altogether  about  a  grain  of  the 
poison.      This    quantitjr     Professor 
Taylor  characterised,  in  his  deposition 
before  the  magistrates,  as  exceedingly 
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Fmall ;  and  as  the  analysis  was  con- 
ducted in  at  least  nine  distinct  pro- 
cesses, the  product  of  each  of  which 
went  to  make  up  the  estimated  ^in, 
he  might  well  express  that  opmion. 
And  now  we  come  to  a  very  strangle 
episode  in  this  strange  history.  Mr. 
Wooler  was  in  the  habit  of  assisting 
in  the  administration  of  enemas  to 
his  wife  during  her  illness.  On  the 
score  of  indelicacy  the  practice  must 
unquestionably  be  condemned,  but  it 
was  never  concealed,  and  the  servant 
was  uniformly  present  and  assisting. 
It  was  also  proved  that  he  never  inter- 
fered in  the  composition  of  the  medi- 
caments used  beyond  occasionally 
dropping  laudanum  into  them,  openly, 
and  n-omabottle  which  used  to  lie  on 
the  washstand,  or  in  the  window  of 
the  lady's  bedchamber.  There  were 
three  syringes  employed  in  these  opera- 
tions, two  belonging  to  Mr.  Wooler, 
and  one  which  he  borrowed  from  Mr. 
Fothergill,  a  surgeon  in  Darlington, 
whose  name  we  have  already  men- 
tioned. This  latter  instrument  was 
returned  to  Mr.  Fothergill  a  short 
time  after  Mrs.  Wooler's  death,  and 
that  gentleman,  having  analysed  a 
flexible  tube  attached  to  it,  deposed 
before  the  magistrates  that  he  round 
it  to  be  contaminated  with  arsenic. 
It  turned  out,  however,  that  there 
was  arsenic  in  the  tests  used  in 
the  making  of  this  discovery,  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  latter  fact  was 
not  made  known  to  the  magistrates 
until  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  from  the 
time  Mr.  Fotnergill  became  aware  of 
it,  although  an  adjourned  meeting  in 
the  matter  of  the  investigation  had 
been  held  in  the  interval.  It  is  not 
less  worthy  of  note,  that  it  was  the 
same  manipulator,  working,  probably, 
with  similarly  impure  tests,  who  de- 
tected the  poison  in  the  course  of  the 
investigations  made  by  the  three  medi- 
cal attendants  in  the  case.  The  two 
other  syringes  remained  unnoticed  in 
the  storeroom  of  Mr.  Wooler's  houpe, 
and,  subsequently,  in  an  open  cup- 
board at  the  police-station,  for  some 
three  months,  until  they  got  into 
Professor  Taylor's  hands  on  the  2nd 
of  October,  when  he  found  arsenic  in 
one  made  of  pewter,  but  could  dis- 
cover none  in  the  other  which  wjis 
made  of  brass.  The  quantity  of  arse- 
nic detected  in  this  examination  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  stated. 
The  only  inference  warranted  by 


these  facts  is,  that  the  two  grains  of 
evidence  upon  which  the  prosecution 
was  based,  were  the  analyses  of  Mr. 
Richardson  and  Dr.  Taylor.  The 
symptoms,  as  we  have  shown,  might 
have  been  indicative  of  natural  dis- 
ease ;  and,  in  fact,  they  were,  for  an 
entire  month,  supposed  by  Dr.  Jack- 
son, to  denote  consumption  and  intes- 
tinal ulceration.  When  in  their  most 
marked  form,  between  the  8th  and 
17th  of  June,  they  made  a  similar 
impression  upon  Dr.  Haslewood,  nor 
did  they,  even  then,  excite  any  differ- 
ent idea  in  his  mind,  until  it  was  sug- 
gested to  him  to  suspect.  The  morbid 
appearances  were  undeniably  such  as 
might  accord  with  these  views  of  the 
natural  character  of  the  disease  thus 
entertained  by  the  medical  attendants. 
The  properties  ascertained  to  exist  in 
Mr.  FothergiU's  tests,  with  the  well 
known  fact  that  nitric,  muriatic,  and 
sulphuric  acids,  are  commonly  impreg- 
nated with  arsenic,  render  the  analyses 
of  that  gentleman  and  of  Dr.  Christi- 
son  altogether  worthless.  It  was,  in 
our  mind,  in  the  very  highest  degree, 
improper  to  use  them  in  any  ata^e  of 
those  investigations,  as  the  basis  of 
an  allegation  of  poisoning.  Of  the 
analyses  made  by  Mr.  Kichardsonand 
Dr.  Taylor,  we  feel  justified  in  speak- 
itig  with  much  more  respect.  The 
former  gentleman  appeared  to  have 
l)een  entirely  *  free  from  any  trace  of 
the  detective  spirit  which  the  pursuits 
of  a  professional  medical  jurist  can 
scarcely  fail  to  engender.  Both  the 
one  and  the  other  believed  their  tests 
and  apparatus  to  have  been  perfectly 
pure,  and  they  operated  independently 
of  each  other,  although  both  were, 
doubtless,  to  some  degree,  liable  to  be 
influenced  by  a  foregone  conclusion. 
The  statements  of  the  medical  men 
immediately  attendant  had  pronounced 
that  Mrs.  Wooler  had  been  poisoned 
by  arsenic,  and  the  allegation  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  loud  voice  of 
public  indignation.  Such  causes  are 
known  to  produce  their  effects,  not 
merely  upon  the  judgments,  but  even 
upon  the  senses,  of  wise  and  honest 
men ;  and  we  can  conceive  it  possible 
that  they  might  affect  the  perception 
of  the  odour  of  garlic,  or  the  discrimi- 
nation between  the  colours,  *  smoky 
black*  and  *  hair  brown,'  in  connexion 
with  a  substance,  the  ninth  part  of  a 
grain  in  weight.  Ko  one  could  have 
a  shadow  of  doubt  that  Mr.  Richard- 
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son  and  Professor  Taylor  gave  honest 
evidence,  to  the  best  of  tneir  belief; 
but  the  public  ought  to  know,  and  to 
reflect  upon  the  fact,  that  it  is  upon 
sach  delicate  operations  of  the  senses 
as  those  we  have  instanced,  that  the 
belief  of  scientific  men  in  the  presence 
of  minute  quantities  of  arsenic  in  the 
structure  of  the  tissues  of  the  body  is 
based.  Mr.  Richardson,  for  example, 
operated  upon  portions  of  viscera, 
containing,  according  to  his  results, 
half  a  grain  of  arsenic,  and  it  may  be 
instructive  to  many  of  our  readers  to 
know,  through  how  many  changes 
and  chances  that  particle  of  poison 
was  past  before  it  was  recognised. 
Here  is  Mr.  Richardson's  own  state- 
ment of  his  proceedings : — 

« I  emptied  all  the  contents  into  a 
porcelain  dish,  covered  them  with  dis- 
tilled water,  added  a  portion  of  muri- 
atic acid,  and  gently  heated  the  whole 
on  a  sand  bath.  I  then  added  chlorate 
of  potash  in  small  portions,  and  con- 
tinued the  operations  until  the  whole 
contents  were  dissolved  in  the  liquid, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity 
of  fatty  matter,  which  floated  on  the 
surface.  I  then  allowed  the  liquid  to 
cool,  and  passed  sulphurous  acid 
through  the  solution,  and  filtered  the 
whole  through  a  linen  cloth.  The 
liquid  portion,  after  being  heated,  was 
treated  with  a  current  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  eas,  and  the  whole  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  certain  time.  The 
liquid  and  the  solid  were  separated  by 
filtration,  and  after  gently  drying,  the 
contents  were  treated  first  with  a  little 
nitric  acid,  and  then  with  oil  of  vit- 
riol, and  cautiously  evaporated  nearly 
to  dryness,  until  the  whole  of  the 
organic  matter  was  charred.  I  then 
treated  this  solid  mass  with  water,  to 
which  a  drop  of  muriatic  acid  had 
been  added,  and  this  liquid  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  following  test:  — I 
poured  a  portion  of  it  into  a  Marsh's 
apparatus.  Having  previously  ascer- 
tained that  the  gas,  which  would 
evolve  from  the  apparatus,  contained 
no  arsenic,  I  heated  the  glass  tube 
through  which  the  gai  was  passing 
by  a  spirit  lamp,  and  obtained  a  me- 
tallic deposit  I  did  this  to  two  or 
three  glass  tubes.  I  applied  the  flame 
of  the  gas,  which  had  been  ignited,  at 
the  end  of  the  apparatus,  to  porcelain, 
BO  fts  to  obtain  a  deposit  on  the  face 
of  th^  porcelain,  termed  mirrors.  One 
of  the  glass  tubes  I  gently  heated,  so 


as  to  allow  a  current  of  air  to  pass 
through  the  interior  of  the  tube,  wnen 
the  metallic  matter,  partly  sublimed, 
and  was  converted  into  a  white  pow- 
der, which  deposited  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  glass;  and  the  gas 
which  issued  at  the  end  produced  a 
strong  odour  of  garlic.  Another  of 
the  glass  tubes  I  moistened  with  mu- 
riatic acid,  and  passed  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  into  it,  which  converted  the 
substance  qnto  a  yellow-coloured 
body.  I  then  took  some  of  the 
stains  upon  the  mirror  and  subjected 
them  to  the  vapour  of  phosphorus  in 
the  ordinary  way.  In  the  course  of 
fifteen  minutes  or  less  these  mirrors 
entirely  disappeared,  and  the  liquid 
left  on  the  glass  reacted  acid.  Ano- 
ther portion  I  treated  with  a  solution 
of  bleaching  powder,  which  instantly 
discoloured  the  mirror.  I  then  treated 
another  portion  with  nitric  acid,  which 
slowly  discoloured  the  mirrors ;  and 
with  nitrate  of  silver  I  produced  a 
yellow  precipitate  soluble  with  am- 
monia; and  from  these  reactions,  I 
conclude  the  substance  was  arsenic." 
The  whole  amount  of  the  substance 
thus  pulled  about  was,  as  we  have 
stated,  about  half  a  grain. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  design  to  criti- 
cise this  series  of  processes,  which 
was  honestly  detailed  ;  nor  to  enter 
upon  chemical  disquisitions  entirely 
unsuited  to  our  pages.  We  merely 
wish  to  show  our  readers  upon  how 
many  slight  contingencies  the  result 
of  such  operations  depends,  and  how 
very  trifiing  a  mistake  might  complete 
a  chain  of  evidence,  and  bring  an 
innocent  man  to  the  gallows.  The 
facts  of  chemistry  are  themselves,  too, 
in  a  state  of  continual  change,  so  that 
truths  which  yesterday  may  have 
accomplished  their  deadly  work  upon 
an  alleged  criminal,  may  to-morrow 
be  proclaimed  as  fallacies  through- 
out the  world  of  science.  Just  104 
years  ago,  this  very  month  of  Febru- 
ary, Miss  Blandy  was  hanged  at 
Oxford  for  poisoning  her  father,  upon 
the  medical  evidence  of  Dr.  Adding- 
ton,  a  most  eminent  physician  of  the 
day,  whose  testimony,  had  we  space 
to  quote  it,  would  be  found  to  be  as 
elaborate  as  Mr.  Richardson's,  and 
was,  no  doubt,  as  satisfactory  at 
the  time;  yet  in  Professor  Taylor's 
latest  work  it  is  pronounced  to  have 
been  "  a  series  of  chemical  errors 
afifording  not  the  slightest  evidence 
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of   the  presence  of  arienic."*    Pr. 
Addington     mixed    up  vitriol    and 
potash,     boiled    and    washed,    saw 
precipitates,     smelled     garlic,     and 
swore,     no     doubt     with     genuine 
honestv,   that  "he  never  saw   any 
two    things    in  nature  more  alike** 
than    the    powder    found    in    Mr. 
Blandy's   gruel  and  white  arsenic, 
and  Miss  Blandy  was  hanged  accord- 
ingly, the  coexistent   circumstances 
bemg    thought  sufficient  to  justify 
that   extreme   measure.     Only   the 
other  day,  Dr.  Taylor  muddled,  and 
washed,  and  precipitated,  and  smelt 
garlic,  and  swore,  with  equal  good 
foith  as  Dr.   Addington,   and    Mr. 
Wooler  would    have   been    hanged 
accordingly  had   he  ever  had  a  quar- 
rel with  his  wife,  or  a  p§iitt  liaison 
with  his  house-maid,  or  had  he  been 
known,    within    the  last   half-year, 
to    have    bought  a    pepnyworth  of 
poison.    Yet  in  Dr.  Taylor's   book 
we  find  it  statedf  that  "  we  are  per- 
haps   hardly    yet  acquainted    with 
all  the  fallacies  to  which  individual 
tests    are     exposed — the    extension 
of  chemical  science  is  daily  adding  to 
their  number  by  bringing  out  an  ana- 
logy of  properties  where  it  coald  not 
have  been  supposed  to  exist*'    What 
will  be  the  fashionable  mode  of  de- 
tecting arsenical  poison  in   half  a 
dozen  years,  when  the  doctor  shall 
publish   a  new  edition  ? — Who  can 
tell?    It  maybe  that,  in  the  exten- 
sion of  chemiqal    science,    he  will 
find  it  necessary  to  deal  with  his 
own  evidence  in  the  case  of  Wooler 
as  Dr.  Male  dealt  with  that  of  the 
eminent  men  who  aided  and  abetted 
the  hanging  of  Captain  Donnellan, 
at  Warwick,  in  17ol,  and  to  pro- 
nounce it  "  a  melancholy  and  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  unhappy  effects 
of  popular  prejudice,  and  the  fatal 
consequences  of  medical  ignorance.'']: 
In    the    meanwhile,    even    though 
medical   jurists   should  solve    their 
consciences   by   the   plea    (possibly 
very  well    grounded)    that  circum- 
stances  justified    the    execution    of 
Blandy  and   Donnellan,  we  think  it 
would  be  well  for  jurymen  to  know 
that    the    last-mentioned  of    those 
cases  was  not  carried  through  with- 
out  the  interposition  of  a  warning 
from  the  lips  of  the  most  distinguished 


medical  philosopher  Britain  has  ever 
produced.    On  the  trial  of  Captain 
Donnellan   for   the   murder  of  his 
brother-in-law,  SirTheodosiusBourii- 
ton,  by  substituting  laurel-water  for 
a  medical  draught,  John  Hunter  was 
examined  for  the  defence,  and  being 
asked  by  the  Court  whether,  from  the 
symptoms    that  appeared  upon  Sir 
Theodosius    Bougbton,   immediatelv 
after  he  took  the  draught,  followed 
by   his  death  so    very    soqn  after, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  the  draught 
was  the  occasion  of    his  death,  he 
answered  ;  *'  If  I  knew  the  draught 
was  poison,  I  should  say,  most  pro- 
bably,   that    the    symptoms    arose 
from  that;  but  when  I  don't  know 
that  the  draught  was  poison — when 
I  consider  that  a  number  of  other 
things   might  occasion  his  death— 
I  cannot   answer    positively  to  iL** 
If  we  are  per  omitted  to  use  tt^e  affir- 
mative of  the  question  at  issue  as 
the  basis   of  an  arsument,  we  can 
prove  anything,  by  tne  circular  mode 
of  reasoning;  and  it  was  precisely 
this  fallaev,  so  tersely  exposed    by 
Hunter,  which  betrayed  Drs.  Chris- 
tison  and  Taylor  into  stating,  as  cer- 
tain facts,  matters  which  they  only 
knew  as  the  composite  result  of  a 
number  of  coi^ectures.     They   set 
out  with  a  firm  conviction  that  Mrs. 
Wooler's  death   was  occasioned  by 
arsenical  poison,    and  they  did  not 
consider  that  a  number  of  other  things 
might  have  occasioned  it.    For  even 
though  we  should  grant  the  chemists' 
scent  to  be  as  keen  as  that  of  a  truffle 
dog,  and  were  we  to  admit,  in  the 
particular  case  we  are  considering, 
that  they  could  have  made  no  mis- 
take in  discriminating  the  sensible 
qualities  of  the  minute  products  of 
their  experiments,  several  hypotheses 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  arsenic 
was  introduced  into  the  system  must 
be  examined  and  rejected  before  the 
conclusion  of  poisoning  can  be  safely 
drawn.    Thus  we  cannot  close  our 
minds  to  the  recollection  that  men  of 
our  own  day,  as  eminent  in  science 
as  anv  now  living,  have  entertained 
the  idea  that  arsenic  is  a  constant 
constituent  of  the  human  body.    And 
without  meaning  to  lay  any  stress 
upon  this  theory,  surely  there  is  a 
grave  lesson  taught  in  the  fact  that 
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Dr.  T^flor  is  not  more  sure  te-day 
that  he  extracted  a   niath  part  of  a 

Saiaofarseoio  from  Mri.  Wooler's 
lart,  than  were  Baspaii  and 
Orfila,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  that 
they  conld  elicit  thfi  sama  substance 
from  tissues  of  an^  human  corpse. 
When  chemical  seienoe  shall  have 
taken  another  step  fbrv^ard— or  back- 
ward— ^is  it  impossible  that  some 
operator  may  be  able  to  do  for  Dr. 
Taylor  what  M«  Flandin  and  he 
have  done  for  Orfila  ? — show  that  he 
placed,  in  the  year  1855,  '<too  great 
coniidenGe"  in  bis  testing  process, 
and  that  "  the  effect  mistaken  for 
that  of  arsenic  probably  arose  from 
the  presence  of  phosphite  or  sulphite 
of  ammonia,"*  or  of  anything  else, 
the  analogy  of  whose  properties 
may  happen  then  to  be  newly 
discovered  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  Or 
who  can  tell  that  the  learned 
doctor  may  not  live  to  see  a  fallacy  in 
his  flippant  rejection  of  another 
hypoth^is  suggested  to  him  in  his 
examinatioQ  before  the  magistrates, 
as  set  forth  in  the  following  short 
dialogue : — 

"  Mr.  Rymer :  I  wish  to  ask  if,  by 
any  possibility,  4he  arsenic  found 
could  have  been  the  result  of  any 
morbid  action  of  the  body  F 
"*  Dr.  Taylor:  Certainly  not. 
**  Mr.  Eymer  :  I  merely  asked  the 
question,  because  of  a  hint  thrown 
oat  in  a  newspaper.  It  was  said  in 
the  Speetaiar  that  men  may  become 
their  ova  augar  producers? 

''Dr.  Taylor:  That  is  a  mistake. 
I  have  to  examine  many  bodies,  and 
find  no  arsenic  in  thenu  1  do  not 
believe  there  can  be  any  such  thing 
as  the  production  of  arsenic  from  any 
change  of  the  body.*' 

Yet  there  may  be  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of 
in  the  doctor's  philosophy ;  and  it  is 
most  certain  that  men  may  be  their 
own  sugar  producers — a  fact  which, 
no  doubt.  Dr.  Taylor  did  not  mean  to 
deny.  A  department  of  science  in 
which  new  facts  are  continually 
addel  to  the  store,  and  old  ones  as 
continually  shovelled  out,  is  not  a 
renon  of  the  impossible  or  impro- 
bable, neither  is  it,  we  should  thmk, 
a  field  wherein  it  is  safe  to  erect  a  gal- 
lows.   We  take  no  exception  to  the 


doom  of  the  cook  in  the  Arabian 
Nighttf  who  was  crucified  for  the 
proven  offdnce  of  putting  too  much 
pepper  in  eream  tarts;  but  it  does 
seem  to  us  somewhat  hard  to  hang  a 
man,  or  even  to  ruin  him  by  a  crimi- 
nal prosecution,  because  the  ninth 
part  of  a  grain  of  matter  may  appear 
to  the  eye  of  a  philosopher  to  be  of  a 
smoky  black  rather  than  a  hair  brown 
colour;  or,  to  his  nose,  to  emit  the 
odour  of  garlic  during  volatilisation. 

In  the  great  Burdoa  case,  again, 
we  have  evidence  that  the  deceased 
lady  was  dosed  with  a  vast  farrago 
of  medicaments,  among  which  were 
nitrate  of  silver,  strychnia,  extract  of 
lettuce,  sulphate  of  quinine,  sulphate 
of  copper,  opium,  nux  vomica,  hen- 
bane, acetate  of  lead,  strong  acetic 
acid,  acetate  of  morphia,  blue  pill, 
iodide  of  potash,  oismuth,  nitro*- 
muriatic  acid.  We  know  also  that 
in  the  stock  of  one  medical  practi- 
tioner in  the  neighbourhood  there  was 
mineral  acid  impregnated  with  arse, 
nic  May  not  one  or  more  of  those 
dru|[s  we  have  enumerated  have  been 
similarly  contaminated  P  The  sup- 
position is  surely  not  of  a  violent 
character,  yet,  if  correct,  it  would 
explain  everything  that  happened 
without  assuming  that  any  one  was 
morally  guilty. 

But  there  is  vet  another  hypothesis 
of  a  weightier  kind,  and  more  widely 
significant,  than  any  of  those  we  have 
pointed  to.  We  have  already  said 
that  no  man,  in  the  present  state  of 
knowledge,  can  tell  how  long  arsenic 
may  remain  in  the  human  body,  in- 
operative, or,  when  it  has  been  once 
introduced  into  the  intimate  structure 
of  organs  or  tissues,  what  amount  of 
time  may  be  required  for  its  elimina- 
tion. Dr.  Taylor  stated  in  his  evi- 
dence, that  "  when  arsenic  is  in  the 
body,  it  is  deposited  in  some  parts, 
and  remains  an  indefinite  penod;* 
and,  shortly  afterwards,  he  assigned, 
"  about  a  fortnight,"  as  his  notion  of 
the  indefinite  in  time,  during  the 
lapse  of  which  **  the  body  throws  off 
every  trace.*'  How  does  Dr.  Taylor 
know?  We  confidently  affirm  that 
there  is  no  ground  in  scientific  know- 
ledge for  fixing  any  particular  period 
at  which  arsenic,  introduced  into  the 
structure  of  the  body,  will  be  naturally 
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removed  from  it  without  leaving  a 
trace  behind.  The  doctor's  first  an- 
swer was  correct ;  the  period  of  eli- 
mination is  indefinite,  so  far  as  is  at 
present  known.  It  may  be  a  fort- 
night, or  it  may  be  twenty  years. 
Dr.  Taylor  himself  quotes  experi- 
ments of  M.  Bonjean,  of  Chamb^ry, 
who  detected  arsenic  in  the  fiuid  ex- 
cretion of  a  patient,  one  month  after 
he  had  taken,  in  minutely  divided 
doses,  three  quarters  of  a  grain  of 
arseniate  of  soda.*  There  is  nothing 
accurately  known  about  the  habit  of 
arsenic  in  this  respect ;  but  it  is  well 
known  that  other  metallic  poisons 
may  dwell  in  the  organs  and  tissues 
of  the  human  body  for  many  years, 
and  remain  comparatively  inert. 
Lead,  mercury,  gold,  silver,  may  be 
thus  absorbed  and  retained ;  and  it  is 
only  within  the  last  year  that  a  novel 
application  of  galvanic  electricity  has 
been  found  effective  in  their  extrac- 
tion. I  s  there  any  of  our  readers  who 
has  not  been  acquainted  with  a  para- 
lytic honse-pninter  P  Many  of  them 
must  have  witnessed  the  shaking 
palsy  of  metal-gilders,  or  silverers  of 
K>oking-glasses ;  and  few  need  to  be 
informed  that  these  chronic  maladies 
are  occasioned  by  the  absorption  of 
the  metals  we  have  named,  which  are 
retained  in  the  system  after  it  has  got 
over  their  first  violent  efiects.  They 
may  endure  for  many  years;  but  it 
was  only  the  other  day  that  M.  Mau- 
rice Vergn^s,  of  the  Havana,  acciden- 
tally discovered  a  means  of  curing 
them  by  the  removal  of  their  material 
cause.  M.  Yergn^,  having  occupied 
himself  \vith  galvanic  gilding  and  sil- 
vering, liad  his  hands  in  continual 
contact  with  solutions  of  nitrate  and 
cyanuret  of  gold  and  silver.  They 
were,  in  consequence,  covered  with 
ulcers,  into  which  particles  of  the 
metals  were  introduced.  One  day, 
however,  he  chanced  to  plunge  them 
into  the  electrO'Chemical  bath,  at  the 
positive  pole  of  the  galvanic  pile,  and, 
to  the  great  surprise  of  the  beholders, 
a  small  plate  of  metal,  brought  into 
contact  with  the  negative  pole,became 
covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  gold 
and  silver,  extracted  from  the  hands 
of  the  operator,  whence  the  most 
powerful  remedies  had  not  been  able 
to  eliminate  them.     This  discovery 


was  made  on  the  16th  of  April,  1852; 
and  it  was  shortly  afterwards  applied 
by  M.  Poey,  also  of  the  Havana,  to 
medical  use,  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— 

"  M.  Poey  takes  an  unfortunate 
patient,  corroded  by  lead,  mercury, 
gold,  silver,  or  any  other  metal,  and 
places  him  in  a  metallic  bathmg-tnb, 
isolated  from  the  ground.  The  man 
sits  down,  his  legs  horizontally 
stretched  out  on  a  wooderi  bench, 
isolated  from  the  tub,  which  is  filled 
with  water  up  to  his  neck.  The 
water  is  slightly  acidulated,  to  in- 
crease its  conductibility ;  and  the 
acid  varies  according  to  the  casts. 
This  done,  the  negative  pole  of 
a  pile  is  brought  into  oonlart 
with  the  sides  of  the  bathing- 
tub,  and  the  positive  pole  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  patient.  The  work 
of  purification  is  now  in  full  actirity; 
the  electrical  current  precipitates  itself 
through  the  body  of  the  sufferer, 
penetrates  into  the  depth  of  his  bones, 
pursues  in  all  the  tissues  every  particle 
of  metal,  seizes  iU  restores  its  primi- 
tive form,  and,  chasing  it  out  of  the 
organism,  deposits  it  on  the  sides  of 
the  tub,  where  it  becomes  apparent  to 
the  naked  eye."t 

Who  will  say  that  what  is  possible 
and  of  common  occurrence  in  the  case 
of  gold,  silver,  mercury,  le&d,  is  im- 
possible or  improbable  in  the  case  of 
another  metal  P  or  who,  recollectrag 
that  the  foregoing  history  had  not 
reached  England  this  time  last  year, 
will  argue  that  what  is  unknown  is 
impossible?  He  would  truly  be  a 
bold  man  who,  being  reminded  of  the 
facts  we  have  alluded  to,  would  say 
that  the  arsenic  in  Mrs.  Wooler's 
body — if  arsenic  there  was  there- 
might  not  have  been  introduced  into 
it,  medicinally  or  accidentally,  or  in 
any  other  conceivable  manner,  one, 
two,  or  twenty  years  before  her  death. 
Nay,  there  is  another  item  of  specu- 
lation in  the  case.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  metal,  mercury,  may  remain 
long,  inertly  mischievous,  in  the 
human  body,  making  no  show  in  the 
excretions,  undiscoverable,  until  hy- 
driodate  of  potash  being  administered, 
that  medicine  (to  use  the  expressioa 
we  have  quoted  above)  chases  it  out 
of  the  organism.     It  then  becomes 


*  Taylor  on  Poisons,  p.  24. 
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apparent,  and  can  be  detected  as  it  is 
enminated  through  the  natural  chan- 
nels of  the  83r8teni.  In  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Wooler  we  have  seen  that,  among 
a  vast  variety  of  drugs  administered 
by  her  medical  attendants,  iodide  of 
potash  was  one.  Can  any  man  say 
that  it  might  not  have  operated  so  as 
to  liberate  absorbed  arsenic,  and  even 
to  render  it  poisonously  active  in  the 
eourse  of  its  elimination  P  Surelv 
these  are  considerations  which 
ODght  to  make  any  man  pause  before 
swearing  away  the  life  or  character  of 
a  fellow  sinner  by  the  colour  of  a  stain 
on  a  quarter-inch  of  copper  gauze ! 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  based 
chiefly  upon  the  circumstances  of 
one  particular  case,  but  they  have  a 
wide  scope  of  application  in  the  do- 
main of  that  uncertain  science,  medi- 
cal jurisprudence ;  and  we  venture  to 
think  they  contain  matter  of  grave 
concernment  to  all  persons  engajg^ed 
in  the  administration  of  criminal  jus- 
tice, to  the  medical  profession,  and  to 
the  public.  The  ambition  of  what 
may  be  called  skilled  medical  wit- 
nesses has  grown  rather  rapidly  of 
late:  they  are  abandoning  their  posi- 
tion as  indifferent  auxiliaries  of  justice 
and  advancing  pretensions  to  direct 
and  administer  it.  They  demand  to 
be  treated  differently  from  other  wit- 
nesses— to  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
court  when  those  are  excluded,  and 
that  for  the  express  purpose  of  shaping 
their  own  testimony,  amending,  or 
sustaining  it,  in  accordance  with  the 
evidence  they  may  hear.*  For  their 
opinions,  thus  formed,  and  put  forth 
ex  eaihedrot  they  expect,  and  but  too 
often  obtain,  unqualified  acceptance. 
Those  were  adopted  in  the  Burdon 
case,  without  even  a  show  of  exami- 
nation— with  a  simple,  childlike  faith ; 
and  in  a  case  that  nas  since  occurred, 
bat  to  which  in  its  present  stage  we 
do  not  think  it  right  to  refer  more 
particularly,  the  astonishing  spectacle 
was  seen  in  open  court  of  practical  me- 
dical men  retracting  their  own  sworn 
testimony,  and  accommodating  it  to 
the  evidence  of  the  scientific  witness. 
In  truth,  the  poison-doctors  stand 
npon  a  coigne  ofvantage,  from  which, 
«o  long  as  they  are  united,  they  may 
defy  the  attacks  of  judge,  jury,  or 
eounsel,  who  are  commonly  (almost 


necessarily)  ignorant  of  the  ever 
changing  jargon  in  which  they  pro- 
nounce meir  decrees.  The  mysteries 
of  chemistry  resemble  those  of  reli- 
gion: faith  in  them  must  be  entire  or 
void;  while  the  hierophant  of  the 
modem  science  enjoys  the  advantage 
of  the  ancient  priest,  he  can  change 
at  will  the  language  of  his  oracle. 
Every  day  new  names,  sometimes 
conventional,  sometimes  expressing  a 
new,  often  a  false  theory,  are  applied 
to  common  things,  only  to  be  altered 
upon  the  day  that  follows.  Were 
Black,  Kirwan,  Davy,  Dalton,  to  hear 
Dr. Taylor  indoctrinating  Baron  Mar- 
tin in  the  infallibilities  of  his  science, 
a  great  part  of  his  discourse  would 
be  delivered  in  a  tongue  unknown  to 
these  sages,  so  i^iecently  among  us. 
It  thus  becomes  absolutely  impossible 
for  the  ordinarv  administrators  of  the 
law  to  test  a  skilled  medical  witness, 
who  becomes,  in  fact,  himself,  a  jury 
sole,  whose  verdict  is  the  more  fatal, 
inasmuch  as,  however  he  may  be  led 
astray  by  the  fantasies  of  science, 
the  instinct  of  the  chase,  or  the  influ- 
ence of  popular  prejudice,  he  is  com- 
monly a  roan  of  unquestionable  re- 
spectability, and  often  of  considerable 
talents  and  learning.  There  is  then 
but  one  chance  for  the  bound  victim 
— the  chance  of  the  martyr — his  pur- 
suers may  turn  upon  one  another. 
By  the  occurrence  of  such  a  schism, 
in  which  Dr.  Taylor  himself  per- 
formed the  part  of  arch-heretic,  the 
convict  Kirwan,  but  three  years  since, 
escaped  the  doom  to  which  he  was 
consigned  by  the  unhesitating  deci- 
sions of  jury  and  judge  upon  moral 
and  circumstantial  evidence  as  con- 
vincing as  ever  was  adduced  in  a 
criminal  court.  What  is  to  be  the 
limit  of  this  power  newly  growing  up 
in  the  state  ?  Is  any  man  or  woman 
who  has  a  spite  against  another,  or 
in  whose  bosom  a  smattering  of  know- 
ledge kindles  an  irregular  desire  for 
action,  or  who  has  simply  a  distem- 

{lered  fancy — is  such  a  one  to  be  at 
iberty  to  rake  up  the  ashes  of  the 
dead ;  and,  with  the  ready  help  of  a 
medical  jurist,  who  can  enter  court 
with  the  recommendatory  boast  that 
he  analyses  his  huudreds'of  poisoned 
corpses  yearly,  place  husband,  wife, 
parent,  child,  servant,  friend,  on  the 


*  SeeObsenratioiis  upon  Mr.  WatsonU  Evidence  in  Case  of  BUsabeth  Johnson, 
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defence  of  their  lives,  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  no  defence  can  save  them 
from  the  ruin  of  a  blasted  reputa- 
tion? 

These  questions  assume  a  grave  in- 
terest from  the  indications  before  us 
that  a  medical  detective  force  is  grow- 
ing up  around  the  centre  of  medical 
criminal  police  that  has  rapidly  ac- 
quired a  solid  establishment  among 
our  institutions.  Are  we  to  be  forced 
to  dread  a  sp^  in  every  house  into 
which  a  medical  practitioner  shall 
enter  ?  Is  the  ,fear  of  a  charge  of 
secret  poisoning,  more  horrible  than 
the  fear  of  being  secretly  poisoned,  to 
be  infused  into  the  tenderest  relations 
of  life  ?  Is  the  spectre  of  a  doctor  in 
thewitness-box  to  interpose  in  all  the 
small  charities  of  society  and  of  the 
family—frightening  the  husband  from 
the  sick-room  of  his  wife,  forbidding 
the  mother  to  administer  a  spoonful 
of  drink  to  her  dying  child,  daunting 
the  servant  in  the  performance  of  ne- 
cessary offices  for  a  helpless  master? 
Assuredly  we  do  not  pretend  to  be 
able  to  answer  in  the  name  of  the 
public ;  but  we  do  know  that  to  the 
results  to  which  we  point,  such  tri- 
umphs  as  those  of  Drs.  Christison  and 
Taylor  at  Burdon  directly,  and  not 
slowly,  tend.  If  there  be  a  mania  for 
the  commission  of  crime,  there  is  also 
a  mania  for  the  suspicion  of  it ;  and 
both  afTections  are  strikingly  epidemic 
in  their  nature.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  we  shall  soon  have  many  cases 
of  secret  poisoning  and  many  more  of 
the  discovery  of  it.  Well,  but  what 
is  to  be  done  ?  Much,  we  think,  is  in 
the  power  of  the  courts  of  criminal 
law ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  the  public  safety  requires 
that  they  should  exercise  their  autho- 
rity to  repress  the  ambitious  designs 
of  the  medical  jurists.  They  should 
strictly  apply  to  their  case  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  evidence,  oblige  them  to 
adhere]  to  a  detail  of  facts,  avoiding 
speculations,  and  promptly  check 
every  attempt  to  mingle  extraneous 
matter  with  the  medical  or  scientific 
data  from  which  they  draw  conclu- 
sions. For  the  reasons  they  them- 
selves  assign  for  being  always  sufiered 
to  remain  in  court,  we  conceive  they 
should  never  be  permitted  to  hear  the 
evidence  of  other  witnesses.      The 


most  extreme  dtspleasore  of  the  court 
should,  we  think,  be  visited  np^ 
any  officious  interference  hf  medi- 
cal men  to  get  up  a  proseentioD. 
Every  possible  disooanteiuuice  shoold 
be  given  by  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  to  the  institution  of  proceed* 
ings  upon  medical  evidance  aloae* 
unsupported  by  direct  proof  or  suspi- 
cious circumstances.  Were  matteia 
brought  back  to  (heir  old  state  by 
these  precautions,  justice  would  yet 
be  able  to  avail  herself  of  the  steady 
light  of  science  to  guide  her  on  her 
course:  the  change  would  put  out 
many  a  will-o'-the-wisp  that  can  only 
lead  her  into  swamps  and  pitfalls* 

And  now  with  regard  to  the  masses 
of  the  medical  profession,  we  have  a 
word  or  two  to  say,  and  we  shall  say 
it  partly  in  the  language  of  a  public 
wnter,  whose  disinterestedness  and 
moderation  of  temper  will  nol  be 
questioned : 

"  With  regard  to  the  medical  men 
in  this  case  (says  the  Spettatwr*)^ 
speaking  of  them  collectively  —  for 
there  were  distinctions  in  their  beha- 
viour—they appear  to  have  committed 
the  mistake  of  confounding  the  proper 
object  of  their  vigilance.  *  *  It 
usually  happens  that  men  make  mis- 
takes when  they  travel  beyond  their 
province.  The  medical  men  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Mr,  Wooler :  the 
whole  object  of  their  regard  ought  to 
have  been  the  disease  and  rescue  of 
Mrs,  Wooler.  If  they  had  stuck  to 
that  question,  their  course  would  have 
been  quite  clear.  *  ^  It  is  evident 
that  one  course  must  have  been  quite 
successful :  if  the  medical  men  had  con- 
stituted themselves  a  committee  en 
permanence^  had  administered  the  me- 
dicaments themselves,  and  themselves 
alone,  any  further  tampering  with  the 
dying  woman  would  have  been  abso- 
lutely impossible.  •  •  *  The  con- 
dition of  Mrs.  Wooler  was  one  which 
at  all  events  demanded  a  modest  but 
an  eager  and  peremptory  investiga- 
tion ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  decidmg 
questions  of  guilt  or  innocence,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  how 
the  arsenic  got  where  it  was,  and 
how  its  further  administration  could 
be  prevented.  Guilt  or  innocence 
might  have  been  discovered  by  in- 
quiry, but  the  first  duty  of  the  medical 
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i  was  to  do  that  work  for  its  own 
sake.'' 

We  can  add  nothini;  to  this  plain  and 
amole  definition  of  the  duties  of  a 
medieal  jpractitioner :  it  includes  so 
fiir  the  whole  substance  of  medical 
morals.  A  medical  practitioner 
volunteering  his  services  in  aid  of  the 
criminal  police,  is  in  as  false  a  posi- 
tion as  a  soldier^siirgeon  would  be 
who  should  give  the  coup  de  grace  to 
a  wounded  enemy  with  his  ampu- 
tating-knife.  Out  of  this  difficulty 
any  individual  right-thinking  medi- 
cal man  can  keep  himself;  but  there 
is  another  Serbonian  bog  of  suspicion, 
temptation,  and  (reflecting  upon  the 
common  weakness  of  our  nature, 
may  we  not  even  fear)  guilt,  in 
which  too  many  medical  practi- 
tioners are  swamned,  hampeied, 
and  from  which  they  cannot  ex- 
tricate themselves  without  legis- 
lative intervention.  If  there  be 
any  lesson  taught  more  plain Iv  than 
another  by  the  Burdon  case,  it  is  that 


the  preseriber,  and  the  compounder 
and  vendor,  of  drugs  should  be  dis- 
tinct persons,  and  that  one  should  be 
a  check  upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
other.  The  physician  should  never 
administer  medicines :  the  apothecary 
should  never  prescribe  them.  So 
long  as  the  two  arts  are  confounded 
and  practised  by  the  same  hand, 
occasion  is  given  for  error,  for  negli- 
gence, for  imputations  founded  or 
unfounded,  and,  we  must  say  it,  for 
the  commission  of  crime.    For  the 

§  resent,  time  and  space  forbid  us  to 
o  more  than  barely  to  touch  upon 
this  subject,  and  to  suggest  its  rela- 
tion with  certain  engrossing  topics  of 
the  day.  It  is  nevertheless  worthy 
the  most  deliberate  consideration  of 
the  public  and  the  legislature;  and 
if»  as  we  sincerely  hope,  it  may  be 
forced  upon  their  attention  by  recent 
events,  some  good  will  have  been 
effected  by  T^E  Doctor  in  thk 
WiTN  ess-Box. 


NOVELS   AXD   NOTELISTB. 


nmoDccTioH. 


Thb  distinctions  that  onoe  existed  be- 
tween novels  and  romances  has  for  a 
long  time  been  lost  sight  of.  In  general 
conversation  the  two  words  are  now 
nsed  as  synonymous,  but  they  had,  at 
the  period  when  novels  first  began  to 
be  generally  read  throughout  Europe, 
and  for  long  sflerwar£,  a  very  dif- 
ierent  signification. 

The  grand  feature  of  a  work  of 
rinantie  fiction  is  the  supernatural 
character  of  the  persons,  whose  ex- 
pbits  and  adventures  are  depicted, 
and  of  the  influences  to  which  they 
are  subjected.  Dunlop,  in  his  famous 
history,  aays,  "  the  Bpecies  of  ma- 
chinery, such  as  giants,  dragons,  and 
enchanted  castles,  which  forms  the 
aeaioning  of  the  adventures  of  chivalry, 
has  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Romantic  Fiction.*'  Those  who  are 
desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
this  division  of  literature  from  the 
*^  Hieagenes  and  Cbariclea  of  Helio- 
dorus,'*  and  the  "  Ass  of  Apuleius'* 
downwards,  had  better  prosecute  their 
studies  under  the  guidance  of  Huet, 
the  Abbe,  Lenglet  Dufresnoy,  Mons. 
Mallet,  Dr.  Percy,  Ellis,  and  Dunkp. 


The  Chivalric  Romance,  before  it 
was  for  ever  banished  from  polite  so- 
ciety to  the  musty  curiosity  shops  of 
antiquarians,  bad  become  distressingly 
prosy  and  tedioas  ;  it  had  lost  all  the 
vigour  and  beauty  of  youth,  and  had 
come  into  possession  of  the  ungrateful 
qualities  of  a  dishonourable  old  age. 
The  genei'al  alteration  in  European 
manners  and  the  growing  disbelief  in 
enchantments     and    magical     influ- 
ences, prevented    sentimental  young 
ladies  from  beinjf  interested  in   the 
fortunes  of  heromes  impridoned  by 
demoniacal  agencies,  and  heroes  con- 
tinually exposed  to    dangers  which 
social  changes  had  rendered  impos- 
sible. Disraeli,  in  his  ^^  Curiosities  of 
Literature,"  wrote,  "  From  romances, 
which  had  now  exhausted  the  patience 
of  the  public  sprung  novels.    They 
attempted  to  allure  attention  by  this 
inviting  title,  and  reducing  their  works 
from  ten  to  two  volumes.    The  name 
of  romance  disgusted  ;  and  they  sub- 
stituted those  of  histories,  lives,  me- 
moirs and  adventures.  In  theie  works 
(observed  Trail),  they  quittfed  the  un- 
natural incidents,  the  heroic  projects,. 
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the  complicated  and  endless  intrigues, 
and  the  exertion  of  noble  passions; 
heroes  were  now  taken,  not  from  the 
throne,  they  were  sought  for  even 
amongst  the  lowest  rank  of  the  people." 
As  the  chief  merit  of  the  old  romance 
had  been  found  in  the  incredibility  of 
its  incidents  and  the  wildness  of  its 
plot,  so  the  novel  charmed  by  adher- 
mg  to  the  simple,  and  sometimes  stem 
truth  of  life.  The  first  novel-writers 
were  much  more  anxious  that  their 
readers  should  give  them  \  credit  for 
veracity,  than  they  should  applaud 
them  for  lively  powers  of  imagination. 
Speaking  of  the  difference  in  length 
between  the  romances  and  early  no- 
vels, Disraeli  felicitously  observes, 
**Our  grandmothers  were  incommoded 
with  overgrown  folios ;  and  instead  of 
finishing  tbe  eventful  history  of  two 
lovers  at  one  or  two  sittings,  it  was 
sometimes  six  months,  including  Sun- 
days, before  they  coi^ld  get  quit  of 
their  Delias,  their  Cyruses,  ana  Par- 
theniasas." 

The  source  of  the  British  Novel  has 
long  been  a  vexcUa  qwesHo  with  anti- 
quarians, though  it  id  generally,  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  most  people  cal- 
culated to  form  an  opinion  on  tbe 
subject,   attributed  to    the  Italian?. 
Certain  it  is,  that  in  a  very  short  time 
after  their  first  publication,  the  novels 
of  Italy  became,  through  the  medium 
of  translations,  the  popular  reading  of 
the  English,  and  contributed  power- 
fully to  our  dramatic  literature.    The 
most  popular  comedies  of  Shakespeare 
are  based  on  stories  by  Boccacio,  Ser 
Giovanni,  Cinthio  and  Bandello.  And 
to  the  two  last-named  writers,  Beau- 
mont'and  Fletcher  are  as  much  in- 
debted as  they  are  to  Gerardo  and 
Cervantes.      When    Roger    Ascbam 
found  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  in  her 
chamber  over  her  "  Fhasdon  rlatonis," 
in  Greek,  she  was,  he  assures  us,  read- 
ing it  "  with  ns  much  delite,  as  some 
gentleman  would  read  a  merry  tale  of 
Boocase."    And  in  another  part  of  hia 
delightful  *'  Schoohnaster,'^  Ascham 
says,  *'  if  some  yet  doe  not  well  under- 
stand what  is  an  Englishman  Italian- 
ated,  I  will  plainly  tell  him.    He  that 
by  Uving   and    traveling   in    Itdie, 
bringeth  home  into  England  out  of 
Italie  the  religion,  the  learning^  the 
polide,  the  experience,  the  manners  of 
Italie.    That  is  to  say,  for  religion, 
Papistrie,  or  worse ;  for  learning,  less 
commonly  than  they  carried  out  with 


them  ;  for  policie,  a  factious  hsrt,  a 
discoursing  head,  a  mind  to  meddle  in 
all  men*s  matters ;    for    experience, 
plentie    of    new    mischieves    never 
knowen  in  England  before  ;  for  man- 
ners, varietie  of  vanities,  and  chaunge 
of  filthy  lying.     These    be  the  in- 
chauntments  of  Circes,  brought  out  of 
Italie,  to    marre  men^s    maners    in 
England ;    much,  by  e2cample  of  ill 
life,  but  more  by  preceptes  of  fonde 
bookes,  of  late  translated  out  of  Italian 
into  Englishe,  solde  in  every  shop  in 
London,      commended     by     houest 
titles,  the  sooner  to  corrupt  houest 
maners,  dedicated    over    boldlie   to 
vertuons  and  honourable  personages, 
the  easelier  to  be^ile  simple  and  in- 
nocent wittes.  It  is  a  pitty,  that  those, 
which  have  authoritie  and  charge,  to 
alow  and  disalow  bookes  to  be  printed, 
be  no  more  circumspect  herein  tbau 
toey  are.      Ten  sermons  at  Paules 
Crosse  doe  not  so  much  good  for 
mooving  men  to  true  doctrine,  as  one 
of  those  bookes  doe  harm,  with  inti- 
cing  men  to  ill  living.     ....    In 
our  forefathers  time,  when  Papistrie, 
as  a  standing  poole,  covered  and  over- 
flowed all  England,  few  bookes  were 
red  in  our  tongue,  saving  certayne 
bookes  of  chivalrie,  as  they  were  sayd 
for  pastime  and  pleasure,  which,  as 
some  say,  were  made  in  monasteries, 
by  idle  monkes,  or  wanton  chanons ; 
as  one  for  example,  Morte  Arthur.    . 
.    .    And  yet  ten  Morte  Arthures 
doe    not   the   tenth   part    so   much 
harme    as    one    of    these    bookes, 
made  in  Italie  and  translated  in  Eng- 
land." 

Poor  novels  I  you  have  ever  had  tbe 
schoolmasters  against  you.  Ascham 
railed  at  Boccacio,  and  only  the  other 
day  Dr.  Arnold  poured  the  fire  of  his 
artillery  on  Charles  Dickens.  Bat 
the  "  Decameron"  has  outlived  the  as- 
sault, and  is  still  one  of  our  best  li- 
brary friends.  For  ten  who  in  these 
days  forget  misery  and  find  certain 
elements  of  wisdom  in  the  pages  of 
Boccacio,  can  you  find  one  man  who 
extracts  improvement  from  tbe  works 
of  Ascham,  beautiful  as  they  are  ? 
Who  will  for  ages  have  the  greater 
influence  for  good  over  the  human 
race — Dr.  Arnold  or  the  author  of 
"  Nicholas  Nickleby?" 

The  grandest  memorial  that  we 
have  of  what  our  literature  owes  to 
Italy  is  to  be  found  in  "  The  Canter- 
bury Tales."     Any  one  wiahing  to 
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make  a  review  of  the  English  novel 
from  its  rise  to  the  present  time, 
should  commence  with  those  famous 
stories,  many  of  which  Chaucer  bor- 
rowed from  Boccacio,  and  the  imita- 
tors of  the  Italian  novehsts,  and  which 
were  joined  together,  so  as  to  become 
parts  of  one  great  tale,  after  the  model 
of  the  great  "  Decameron/* 

Though  the  novel  succeeded  to  the 
honours  of  the  chivalric  romance,  it  is 
impossible  to  name  an  exact  time  at 
which  the  one  ended  and  the  other 
commenced.    Epochs  of  thought  are 


never  divided  by  a  straight  line,  but 
they  run  into  and  dovetail  with  each 
other.  After  a  school  of  art  has  fairly 
died  out,  there  have  ever  been,  and  it 
would  seem  there  ever  will  be,  some 
anxious  to  revive  it.  There  are  many 
strangely  constituted  beings  that  are 
incapable  of  earnestness,  save  when 
striving  for  a  **  slowly  dying  cause,** 
and  who,  though  they  can  mscem  no 
beauty  wherefore  they  should  love  it 
in  the  fresh  glow  of  vifforous  life,  are 
touched  and  subdued  by  the  fascina- 
ting  gentleness  of  death. 


CHAFT£S  I. 
SOBBBT    OBSEKB. 


Out  of  the  many  Elizabethan  novelists, 
Robert  Greene  is  the  one  from  whose 
works  I  shall  take  portions,  to  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  what  a  novel 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
was.  Every  one  who  has  read  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  novel,  "  The  Monas- 
tery," has  formed  a  slijrht  acquaint- 
ance with  the  style  of  the  celebrated 
**  Euphues,  the  Anatomic  of  Wit,"  and 
"Euphues  and  his  England,"  of  John 
Lylie,  which  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
characteristic  and  noteworthy  works 
of  fiction  the  ao^e  produced,  but 
the  impossibility  of  curtailing  those 
lengthy  specimens  of  inflation  and 
bombast,  so  as  to  give  the  reader  a 
tolerably  accurate  picture  of  their 
contents,  without  wearying  him  with 
tedious  pages  of  empty  jargon,  has 
<raided  me  in  my  selection  of  Robert 
Greene  in  preference  to  the  favourite 
ai^thor  of  the  ''  Euphuists." 

Robert  Greene,  an  eastern  counties' 
man,  was  the  son  of  a  citizen  of  Nor- 
wich. He  was  bom  about  the  year  1560, 
and  he  died  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
1592,^-80  his  life  was  not  a  long  one. 
But,  short  as  it  was,  he  manaeed  to 
achieve  a  vast  amount  of  work,  and 
to  taste  of  deep,  poignant  misery, — 
and  of  some  joy  also,  let  us  hope. 
The  list  of  his  writings  —  plays, 

pamphlets,  sermons,  tales,  histories 

shows  him  to  have  been  an  industrious 
man,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
was  posses-ed  of  considerable  learning, 
and  was  rich  in  that  somewhat  unde- 
finable  commodity,  called  **  knowledge 
of  the  world."  He  was  educated  at 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in 
which    oDiTernty  he  took    the  de- 


gree of  M.A.  in  1583.  He  was  also 
a  Master  of  Arts  of  Oxford,  and  spent 
some  time  in  travels  into  Italy  and 
Sp^n.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
he  took  orders,  and  was  presented  to 
the  living  of  ToUesbury  in  Essex. 
'Supposing  such  to  be  the  case,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  preferment  for  irregu- 
larliving.  It  is  certain,  for  we  have  it  on 
his  own  confession,  that  he  was  a  dis- 
solute fellow,  ever  in  extremes  of  ex- 
cess or  contrition, — one  of  those  poor 
wretches  who,  without  enough  moral 
hardihood  to  keep  out  of  the  ways  of 
error,  have  too  much  conscience  to  be 
able  to  get  anything  like  a  handsome 
measure  of  enjoyment  out  of  sin. 

The  authors,  by  profession,  of  the 
Elizabethan  age,  were  the  veriest 
wretches  that  a  love  of  letters  ever 
pulled  down  with  starvation  and 
pricked  up  with  contumely,  either 
before  or  after  that  time.  Greene's 
intimate  was  Thomas  Nashe,  a 
man  who  was  bom  at  Lowestoft,  in 
Suffolk,  and  was,  like  Greene,  edu- 
cated at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Nashe  evidenced  his  love  for 
the  district  in  which  his  youth  was 
passed  by  celebratmg  the  excellences 
oi  Yarmouth,  in  a  book  called  "  Nashe's 
Lenten  Stuffe,  containing  the  Descrip- 
tion and  First  Procreation  of  Great 
Yarmouth,  &c."  His  writings  are 
now  known  only  to  antiquarians,  but 
his  "Pierce  Pennilesse'*^  deserves  a 
wider  circle  of  acquaintance,  for  it  is 
a  touching  picture  of  the  sufferings 
literary  men  of  genius  endured  in 
his  day,— suffermgs,  compared  with 
which  those  of  Pope's  Gmb-street 
were  nothing.  i^^gi^lPenniksBeja^e: 
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**  All  my  labours  turned  to  losse, — I  must  seek  to  live  among  cormonintf, 

was  despised  and  neglected,  my  paines  or  be  kept  under  by  dunces,  who  count 

not  re^rarded,  or  slightly  rewarded,  it  policy  to  keep  them  bare  to  follow 

and  I  myself,  In  prime  of  my  best  wit,  their  books  the  better." 
laid  open  to  povertie.     Whereupon  I  Greene's  perseverance  and  assiduity 

accused  my  fortune,  rrtiled  on  my  pa-  in  his  vocation  did  not  preserve  him 

trons,   bit   my  pen,  rent  my  papers,  from  that  poverty  his  friend  Nashe  so 

and     raged.   .   .   How    many     base  well  described,  and  when  a  few  pieces 

men  that  wanted  those  parts  I  hsid,  of  gold  did  find  their   way  into  his 

enjoyed  content  at  will, and  had  wealth  hands  from  a  book-vendor's  pocket 

at  command !     I  cHJIod  to  mind  a  cob-  they  were  speedily  dissipated  in  feast- 

bler   that   w  as  worth    five    hundred  ing  and  debauchery.     'I'he  immediate 

pounds;  an  hostler  that  had  built  a  cause  of  his  death  was  devouring  an 

goodly  inn ;    a  carman  in   a  leather  imprudent  jdlowance  of  pickled  hcr- 

pilche   that   had    whipt   a    thousand  rings,  and  washing  them  down  with 

pound  out  of  his  horses  tail — and  have  Rhenish  wine,  at  a  banquet  at  which 

I  more  than  these?  thought  I  to  my-  Tom  Nashe   was  present.      But  his 

self:  am  I  better  born  ?  am  I  better  health  had  long  before  that  been  in  a 

brought  up?  yea,  and  better  favoured !  declining  state,  and  he  well  knew  that 

and  yet  am  I  a  beggar!     Now  am  I  fea't  of  herrings  and  wine  was  one  of 

crost,  or  whence  is  this  curse  ?    Even  the  Inst  meals  he  was  destmvd  to  par- 

from  hence,  the  men  that  should  em-  take  of  upon  earth, 
ploy  such  as  I  am,  are  enamoured  of         In  a  fit  of  remorse,  as  he  regarded 

their  own  wits,  though  they  be  never  his  abused  life — the  prostitution  of  his 

so  scurvie ;  that  a  scrivener  is  better  powers,  the  debasement  of  his  mind — 

paid  than  a  scholar  ;  and  men  of  art  he  wrote  . — 

•'  Deceiving  world  that  with  alluring  toys, 
Hast  made  my  life  the  subject  of  thy  icorn ; 
And  scornest  now-  to  lend  thy  fading  joys, 
T'outlength  my  life,  whom  friends  have' left  forlorn, 
How  wefl  are  they  that  die  ere  they  be  born, 

And  never  sec  tliy  slight*,  which  few  men  shun, 

Till  unawares  they  helpless  are  lujdone. 

Oft  have  I  sung  of  Love  and  of  his  fire, 

But  now  I  find  that  poet  was  advised, 

Which  made  full  feasts  increasers  of  desire,' 

And  proves  weak  love  was  with  the  poor  despis'd ; 

For  when  the  IHe  with  food  is  not  sufficed. 
What  thoughts  of  love,  what  motion  of  ddight, 
What  plMsance  can  procted  from  such  a  wight? 

Witness  my  want,  the  murderer  of  my  wit, 
Mv  ravish *d  sense  of  wonted  fury  reft, 
Wants  such  conceit,  as  should  in  poems  fit. 
Set  down  the  sorrow  wherein  I  am  left ; 
But  therefore  have  high  heavens  their  gifts  bereft, 

Because  so  long  they  lent  them  me  to  use, 

And  I  so  long  their  bounty  did  abuse. 

O,  that  a  year  were  granted  me  to  live ! 
And  for  that  year  my  former  wits  restored ; 
What  rules  of  Ufe,  what'  coansel  would  I  give. 
How  should  my  sin  with  sorrow  be  deplor'd ! 
But  I  must  die  of  every  man  abhor'd : 

Time  loosely  spent  will  not  again  be  won, 

My  time  is  loosely  spent,  and  I  undone.'* 

No,  no,  Robert  Greene !  it's  all  very  through  nigh  four  hundred  years,  for 

fine,  but  you  would  not  have  altered  just  twelve  short  months  more  of  ex- 

a  jot— that  you  wouldn*t !  litence.    Poor  wretch  !  struggling  iy- 

It  is  touching,  though^  to  hear  this  to  death  without  hope^^with  a  heturt 

cry  coming   firont  a  dying  penitent  yearning  fi)r  that  wbifih  nigJU  hnvf 
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b€»I  The  DUO,  too,  it  uo  stranger  to 
us — at  least  he  ought  not  to  be.  In 
all  likelihood,  he  was  a  chosen  com- 
painion  of  the  young  Shakespeare,  had 
roared  oat  the  choruses  of  drinking- 
songs  with  him,  had  in  hours  of  mirth 
looked  into  the  laugbini;  eyes  of  the 
great  poet !    Anyhow,  his  days  were 


spent  in  Shakes|)eare*8  London,  and 
he  drained  cups  of  sack  with  the  Pis- 
tols and  Sir  Johns  of  that  roistering 
city,  like  a  jolly  good  fellow. 

The  title  page  of  '*  Greene's 
Never  too  Late"  will  amuse  those 
not  acquainted  with  books  of  the 
period. 


GREENES 

NEVER  TOO  LATE 

BOTH    PARTS. 

Sent  to  all  youthfull  Gentlemen,  to  roote  oat  the  in- 
fections follies,  that  over-reaching  conceits  foster   in 
the  spring  time  of  their  youth. 
Desclpbering  in  a  tme  ^glish  History,  those  particular  vanities,  that 
with  froetie  vapours,  nip  the  blossomes  of  every  braine,  from 
attayning  to  his  intecdetl  perfection. 
As  pleasant  as  profitable,  being  a  right  Pumice  Stone,  apt  to  race  out 
idlenesse  with  delight,  and  follie  with  admonition. 
Rob.  Greene,  in  Artibus  M^igister 
Omne  tulit  ponctnm: 
London. 
Printed  for  Nicholas  Fing. 
1C07. 


The  novel  open  thus  :—  ♦ 

^<  Being  resident  in  Bergamo,  not 
f^rre  distant  fVom  Venice,  sitting  un- 
der a  coole  shade  that  then  shrowded 
roe  from  the  extreme  violence  of  the 
meridional  heat,  having  never  a  book 
ui  my  hand  to  beguile  time,  nor  no 
pathetical  impression  in  my  head  to 
procure  any  secret  meditation,  I  had 
flat  iUln  into  a  slumber,  if  I  had  not 
espied  a  traveller,  weary  and  desolate 
to  have  beuded  his  steppes  towards 
me.  Betdrons  to  shalie  off  drowsi- 
iiesse  with  some  company,  I  attended 
his  arrival ;  but  as  he  drew  neere,  bee 
seemed  so  quaint  In  his  attire,  and  so 
conceited  in  bis  countenance,  as  I 
deemed  the  man  either  some  penitent 
pilgrime  that  was  very  religious,  or 
some  despairing  lover  tbathad  been  too 
affectionate.  For  take  his  descrip- 
tion >-. 


" '  Downe  the  valley  gan  be  tracke, 
Bagge  and  bottle  at  his  backe, 
la  a  surcoate  all  of  gray, 
Bach  weare  palmtrs  on  the  way ; 
Wbsn  with  scrip  and  staffs  they  see 
Jesus  grave  on  Calvarie ; 
A  bat  of  straw  like  a  swaine, 
Shelter  for  the  sun  and  raine. 


With  a  scollop  shel  before  : 
Sandals  on  his  fccte  he  wore : 
Legs  were  bare,  armcs  unclad : 
Such  attire  the  Palmer  had. 
His  face  faire,  like  Tylan's  sliinc. 
Gray  and  buxome  yve.n  his  eyne, 
Whereout  dropt  pearles  of  sorrow, 
Such  sweet  teares  love  doth  borrow. 
When  in  outward  dcawcs  she  plaines, 
Harts  distresse  that  Lovirs  paines : 
Ruble  lips,  cherrio  checkcs, 
Such  rare  mixture  Venus  seckes, 
When  to  keepe  her  Damsels  quiet, 
Beautie  sets  them  down  their  diet. 
Adon  was  not  thought  more  faire  : 
Curled  locks  of  amber  haire ; 
Locks,  where  Love  did  sit  and  twine 
Nets,  to  snare  the  gazers  eyne : 
Such  a  Palmer  no're  was  scene, 
Le^se  Love  him-selfe  had  Palmer  beene. 
Yet  for  all  he  was  so  cjuaint, 
Sorrow  did  his  visage  taint. 
Midst  the  riches  of  his  face, 
Griefe  desciphered  high  disgrace : 
Every  step  strained  a  teare. 
Sudden  sighes  shewM  his  feare : 
And  yet  his  feare  by  his  sight, 
Knded  in  a  strange  delight ; 
That  his  passions  did  approve, 
Weedes  and  sorrow  were  for  love.* 

"Thus  attired  in  his  travelling 
roabes  (not  seeing  me  that  lay  close 
in   the  thicket)    he  sat  him   downe 


*  In  tnnscribing  from  the  black-letter  editions  of  certain  books  that  have  been  and 
iro  to  beqnotad  lo  these  pages,  it  has  been  endeavoured  to  preserte  the  irregularities  of 
gnmnavaad  spelling  of  tbe  originals.  Now  and  then,  however,  a  glaring  error  of  the 
priatv  hat  been  oorracted  ;  and  the  v  will  be  found  to  be  used  as  in  modem  books,     f  ^ 
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imder  a  beech  tree,  where,  after  hee 
had  taken  up  his  seate,  with  a  sigh,  he 
began  thus  to  paint  out  his  passions  :— 
"  *  Unfortunate  Palmer,  whose 
weedes  discover  thy  woes,  whose  lookes 
thy  sorrawes,  whose  sighes  thy  repent- 
ance ;  thou  wandrest  to  bewaile  thy 
sin,  and  seekest  now  by  the  sight  of  a 
strange  land,  to  satisfie  these  follies 
committed  in  thy  native  home.  Why, 
is  there  more  grace  in  the  eafit,  than 
in  the  west?  Is  God  more  gracious 
in  Jewrie  than  merciful  in  England  ? 
more  favourable  to  Palmers  for  their 
travel,  then  pittifull  to  sinners  for 
their  penance.  No,  be  not  so  super- 
stitious, lest  thou  measaring  his  favor 
by  circumstance,  hee  punish  thy 
faults  in  severitie.  Ah,  but  the  deep- 
est ulcers  have  the  deepest  corrosives; 
some  sores  cannot  be  cured  but  by 
the  sublimatum,  and  some  ofTences, 
as  they  beginne  in  content,  so  thejr 
end  in  sack-cloth.  I  weare  not  this 
Palmer^s  ffray  to  challenge  grace,  nor 
seeke  the  Holy  Land  to  countervaile 
the  law,  nor  am  a  pilgrime  to  ac- 
quittance sin  with  penance :  but  I 
contente  mee  in  this  habite  to  shew 
the  meeknes  of  my  heart,  and  travel 
through  many  countries  to  make 
other  men  learne  to  beware  by  my 
harmes.  For  if  I  come  among  youth, 
I  will  shew  them  that  the  finest  buds 
are  soonest  nipt  with  frosts,  the 
sweetest  flowers,  sorest  eaten  with 
cankers,  and  the  ripest  and  younsrest 
wits,  soonest  overthrowne  with  follies. 
If  I  chance  among  courtiers,  I  will 
tell  them,  that  as  the  starre  Artophy- 
lax  is  brightest,  yet  setteth  soonest, 
so  their  glories,  being  most  gorgeous, 
are  dasht  with  sodaine  overthrowes. 
If  amongst  schoUers,  I  will  proove, 
that  their  philosophicall  axioms,  their 


quiddities  of  logick,  their  i^horismes 
of  art,  are  dissolved  with  this  definite 
period,  ^  Omnia  sub  sole  vanitas.'  If 
among  lovers  (and  with  this  the 
teares  fell  from  his  eies,  and  the 
sighes  flew  from  his  hart,  as  if  all 
should  split  againe.)  If,  quoth  he, 
(and  he  doubled  his  words  with  an 
emphasis)  I  fall  amongst  lovers,  I 
will  descipher  unto  them,  that  their 
God  is  a  boy,  as  fond  as  he  is  blind  : 
their  Goddesse  a  woman,  inconstant, 
false,  flattering,  like  the  windes  that 
rise  in  the  Scares  of  Lepanthua, 
which  in  the  morning  send  forth  gusts 
from  the  north,  and  in  the  evening, 
calmes  from  the  west;  that  tlieir 
fancies  are  like  April  showers,  begun 
in  a  sun-shine,  and  ended  in  a  atorme  ; 
their  passions  deepe  hell,  their  plea- 
sures chimeraes  portraitures,  sodaine 
joys,  that  appearing  like  Juno,  are 
nothing  when  Ixion  toucheth  them, 
but  dusky  and  fading  clouds.' 

'^  Heere  ho  stopped,  and  tooke  his 
scrip  from  his  backe,  and  hisbotUe 
from  his  side,  and  with  such  cates  as 
he  had,  as  lemons,  apricocks,  and 
olives,  he  began  a  Palmer^s  banquet ; 
which,  digesting  with  a  cup  of  wioe 
well  tempered  with  water,  aner  every 
draught,  he  sighed  out  this,  *Nun- 
quam  sera  est  ad  bonos  mores  via.*'* 

Afler  a  short  while  Mr.  Bobert 
Greene  accosts  this  interesting  Pal- 
mer, and,  having  had  a  satisfactory 
conversation  with  him  in  a  magnifi- 
cently high  strain,  begs  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  entertfuning  him  in  his 
own  house.  The  Palmer  accepts  the 
invitation,  accompanies  Mr.  Greene 
to  his  house,  is  mtroduced  to  Mrs. 
Greene,  and  partakes  of  a  banquet  of 
elegant  simphcity.  The  supper  con- 
cluded, the  Palmer  tells  his  host  a  stor}*. 


<THB  Pl.LXBB'8  TALI. 


*^In  those  daies  when  Palmerin 
raigned  King  of  Great  Britanie, 
famoused  for  his  deedes  of  chivalrie, 
there  dwelled  in  the  cittie  of  Caer- 
branke,  a  gentleman  of  an  anncient 
house  called  Francesco,  a  man,  whose 
parentage  thoagh  it  were  worshippe- 
ful,  yet  it  was  not  indued  with  much 
wealth;  insomuch,  that  his  learning 
was  better  than  his  revenewes,  and 
his  wit  more  beneficiall  than  all  his 
substance.  This  Segnior  Francesco, 
desirous  to  bend  the  course  of  his 
compasse  to  some  peaceable  porte, 


spread  no  more  cloth  in  the  winde  than 
might  make  easie  saile,  lest  hoysting 
up  too  sodaioely  above  the  maineyard, 
some  sudden  gust  might  make  him 
founder  in  the  deepe.  Thoagh  hee 
were  yet  young,  yet  he  was  not  rash 
with  Icarus,  to  scare  into  the  skie, 
but  to  cry  out  with  old  Daedalus, 
^  Medium  tenere  tutissimum :'  tread- 
ing his  shooe  without  any  slippe.  He 
was  so  generally  loved  of  the  cittizens, 
that  the  richest  marchant,  or  gravest 
Burgmaster  would  not  refhse  to  grant 
himliis  daugh^^Jn^^^^3g9,  hofrfng 
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more  of  his  ensuing  fortunes  than  of 
his  presciit  substance.  At  last,  oast- 
iD^  bis  eie  on  a  gentleman^s  daughter 
that  dwelt  not  far  from  Caerbranke, 
he  leli  in  love,  and  prosecuted  his 
sute  with  such  afiaUe  courtesie,  as 
the  maide  considering  the  vertue  and 
wit  of  the  roan,  was  content  to  set  up 
her  reste  with  him,  so  that  her  father's 
eonseot  might  bee  at  the  knitting  up 
of  the  match.  Francesco  thinking 
himselfe  cockesure,  as  a  man  that 
hoped  his  credite  in  the  cittie  might 
carry  away  more  than  a  countrey 
gentleman's  daughter,  finding  her 
fether  on  a  day  at  fit  opportunity,  he 
made  the  motion  about  the  arrant  of 
hb  daughter's  marriage.  The  old 
churle  that  listned  with  both  eares  to 
such  a  question,  did  not  in  this  ^  in 
utramvis  aurem  dormiri,*  but  leaning 
on  his  elbow,  made  present  answere, 
that  her  dowrie  required  a  greater 
feofment  than  his  lands  were  able  to 
affbord.  And  upon  that,  without 
farther  debating  of  the  matter,  he 
rose  up  and  hied  him  home,  whither 
as  soonc  as  he  came,  he  called  his 
daaghter  before  him,  whose  name 
was  Isabel,  to  whom  he  uttered  these 
words — '  Whjr,  huswife.'  quoth  hee, 
'are  you  so  idle  tasked,  that  you 
stand  upon  thomes  untill  you  have  a 
husband  ?  Are  you  no  sooner  hatched 
with  the  lapwing,  hot  you  will  run 
away  with  the  shell  on  your  head  ? 
Soone  prickes  the  tree  that  will 
prove  a  thome,  and  a  girl  that  loves 
too  soone  will  repent  too  late.  What, 
a  husband  !  Why,  the  Maids  of  Rome 
dunst  not  looke  at  Venus  temple  till 
they  were  thirtie,  nor  went  they  un- 
masked till  they  were  married,  that 
neither  their  beauties  might  allure 
other,  nor  they  glance  their  eies  on 
every  wanton.  I  tell  thee,  fonde 
girle,  when  Nilus  overfloweth  before 
his  time,  Egypt  is  plagued  with  a 
dearth :  the  trees  that  blossome  in 
February  are  nipped  with  the  frost 
in  May :  untimely  fruits  have  never 
good  fortune,  and  young  gentle- 
women, that  are  wooed  and  won  ere 
they  be  wise,  sorrow  and  repent 
before  they  bee  old.  What  seest 
thou  in  Francesco,  that  thine  eye 
must  choose,  and  thy  heart  must 
fiincie?  Is  he  beautifnll?  Why,  fond 
^le,  what  the  eye  liketh  at  morne. 
It  hateth  at  night  love  is  like  a  baven 
but  a  blaze  and  beauty,  why  how 
eaa  i  better  compare  it  than  to  the 


gorgeous  cedar,  that  is  onely  for  shewt 
nothing  for  profit  ?  to  the  apples  of 
Tantalus,  that  are  precious  in  the 
^eye,  and  dust  in  the  hand?  to  the 
'starre  Artophylax,  that  is  most  bright, 
but  fitteth  not  for  any  compasse  ?  So 
young  men,  that  stand  upon  their 
outward  portraiture,  I  tell  thee  they 
are  prejudiciall.  Demophoon  wa?) 
faire,  and  how  dealt  hee  with  Phillis  ? 
Eneas  was  a  brave  man,  but  a  dis- 
sembler. Fond  girle,  all  but  little 
worth  if  they  be  not  wealthy  •  and  I 
pray  thee,  what  substance  hath  Fran- 
cesco to  indue  thee  with  1  Hast  thoii 
not  heard  that  want  breakes  amity, 
that  love  beginneth  in  gold  and 
endeth  in  beggery,  that  such  as  marry 
but  to  a  faire  face,  tie  themselves  oft 
to  a  foule  bargain  ?  And  what  wilt 
thou  doe  with  a  husband  that  is  not 
able  to  maintaine  thee?  But,  forsooth 
a  drim  of  pleasure  with  a  pound  of 
sorrow,  and  a  pint  of  content  with  a 
whole  tunne  of  prejudiciall  displea- 
sures. But  why  doe  I  cast  stones 
into  the  ayre,  or  breathe  my  words 
into  the  wiude,  when  to  perswade  a 
woman  from  her  will  is  to  rouie  Sisy- 
phus stone  ;  or  to  tie  a  headstrong 
girle  from  love,  is  to  tie  the  Furies 
again  in  fetters  ?  Therefore  huswife, 
to  prevent  al  misfortunes  I  will  be 
your  jaylor.  And  with  that  he  carried 
her  in,  and  shut  her  up  in  his  owne 
chamber,  not  giving  her  leave  to 
depart  but  when  his  key  gave  her 
license ;  yet  at  last  shee  so  cunningly 
dissembled,  that  she  got  thus  farre 
liberty,  not  to  bee  close  prisoner,  but 
to  walke  about  the  house ;  yet  every 
night  hee  shut  up  her  clothes^  that 
no  nightly  feare  of  her  escape  might 
hinder  his  broken  slumbers. 

**  Where  leaving  her,  let  us  retume 
to  Francesco,  who  to  his  sorrow  heard 
of  all  these  hard  fortunes ;  and  being 
pensive,  was  full  of  many  pasdion:<, 
but  almost  in  despaire,  as  a  man  that 
durst  not  come  nigh  her  fatber^s  doore, 
nor  send  any  letters  whereby  to  com- 
fort his  mistresse,  or  to  lay  any  plot 
for  her  liberty:  for  no  sooner  any 
stranger  came  thither,  but  he,  suspi- 
tious  that  they  came  from  Francesco, 
first  sent  up  his  daughter  into  her 
chamber,  then,  as  watchfull  as  Argus 
with  all  his  eies,  hee  pryed  into  Q\Qry 
particular  gesture  and  behaviour  of 
the  party,  and  if  any  jealous  humour 
tooke  him  in  the  head,  he  would  not 
onely  be  verie  inquisitive  with  cuttbg^ 
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questions,  bat  would  stnuae  curtesies, 
and  search  them  very  narrowly,  whe- 
ther they  had  any  letters  or  no  to  his 
daughter  IsabelL 

^^  This  narrowe  inquisition  made  the 
poore  gentleman  almost  franticke, 
that  he  turned  over  'Anacreon,' 
*Ovid  de  Arte  Amandi,'  and  all 
bookes  that  might  teach  him  any 
sleights  of  love  ;  bnt  for  all  their  prin- 
ciples, his  owne  wit  served  him  for 
the  best  shift,  Und  that  was  happily 
be^n  and  fortunately  ended  thus : — 
It  chanced,  that  as  he  walked  thus  in 
his  muses,  fetching  the  compass e  of  his 
conceit  beyond  the  moooe,  he  met 
witli  a  poore  woman,  who,  as  her 
custom  was,  began  her  exordium  with. 
*  I  pray  good  maister/  and  so  foorth, 
hoping  to  find  the  gentleman  as 
liberaU  as  he  was  full  of  gratious 
favours  ;  and  neither  did  she  misse  of 
her  imagination,  fur  he  that  thought 
her  likely  to  bee  drawne  on  to  the 
executing  of  his  purpose,  conceited 
thus,  that  gold  was  as  ^ood  as  glew  to 
knit  her  to  auy  practice  whatsoever, 
and  therefore  out  with  his  purse,  and 
clapt  her  in  the  hand  with  a  French 
crowne.  This  unaccustomed  reward 
made  her  more  franke  of  courtesies, 
that  every  rag  reacht  the  gentleman  a 
reverence,  with  promise  of  many 
prayers  for  his  health.  Hee  that 
harped  on  another  string  tooke  the 
woman  by  the  hand,  and  sitting  downe 
upon  the  green  grasse,  discourst  unto 
her  from  point  to  point  the  beginning 
and  sequell  of  his  loves,  and  how  by 
no  meanes  (except  by  her)  he  could 
convay  any  letter.  The  begger  de- 
sirous to  doo  the  gentleman  auy  plea- 
sure, said  sheo  was  ready  to  take  any 
paines  that  might  redound  to  his  con- 
tent. 

'*  Whereupon he.replied thus:  *Then 
mother,  thou  shalt  goe  to  yonder 
abbey,  which  is  her  father's  house,  and 
when  thou  comest  thither,  use  thy 
wonted  eloquence  to  intreat  for  thy 
almes ;  if  the  maister  of  the  house  be 
present,  shew  thy  passport,  and  seeme 
very  passionate;  but  if  he  be  absent, 
or  out  of  the  way  then,  oh  then 
mother,  iooke  about  if  thou  seest 
Diana  masking  in  the  shape  of  a  vir- 
gine,  if  thou  spiest  Venus,  nay  one 
more  beautifuU  than  Love's  godde^se, 
and  I  tell  thee  she  is  my  love,  faire 
Isabel,  whom  thou  shalt  diisceme  from 
her  other  sister  thus :  her  visaffe  is 
faire,  containing  as  great  resemb^mce 


of  vertue  as  lineaments  of  btaatie, 
and  yet  I  tell  thee  she  is  full  of  finroor, 
whether  thou  respects  the  outward 
portraiture  or  inward  perfection  ;  her 
eie  is  like  the  diamond,  and  so  pmnted 
that  it  pearceth  to  the  quicke,  yet  so 
chaste  in  the  motion  as  therein  is 
scene,  as  in  a  mirrour,  courtesie  tem- 
pred  with  a  vcriuoua  disdaine ;  her 
countenance  is  the  vnry  map  of  mo- 
destie ;  and  to  give  thee  a  more  neere 
marke,  if  thou  tindest  her  in  the  way, 
tiiou  shalt  see  her  more  liberaU  to 
bestow,  than  thou  pittifull  to  demaund : 
her  name  is  Isabel :  to  her  from  me 
shalt  thou  carry  a  letter,  fdulded  up 
every  way  like  a  passport,  withagreasie 
backeside,  and  a  great  seale.  if  cun- 
ningly and  closely  thou  canst  thus 
convey  unto  her  the  tenour  of  my 
mind,  when  thou  bringest  unto  mee 
an  answere,  1  will  give  thee  a  brace 
of  angels.'  She  poore  woman  was 
glad  of  this  profiisr,  and  thereupon 
promised  to  venture  a  ioynt,  but  friiee 
woulde  further  him  in  his  loves ;  where- 
upon shee  followed  him  to  his  chamber, 
aud  the  while  he  writ  a  letter  to  this 
effect. 

'^  *  SeIONKUR  FiASOBGO  to    rAJEB 

IsAUfiL, — When  I  note  (faire  Isabel) 
the  extremity  of  thy  furtunes,  and 
measure  of  the  passions  of  my  love,  I 
iinde  that  Venus  hath  made  thee  con- 
stant to  requite  my  miseries,  and  that 
where  the  greatest  onset  is  given  by 
fortune,  there  is  strongest  defence 
made  by  affection ;  for  I  heard, 
that  thy  father,  suspitious,  or  rather 
jealous  of  our  late  united  sympathy, 
doth  watch  like  Argus  over  lo,  not 
suffering  thee  to  passe  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  eie,  unlesse  (as  hee  thinks) 
thou  should:>t  over-reach  thy-selTe. 
His  minde  is  like  the  tt^rs  in  Janus 
Temple,  that  set  once  on  fire,  bume 
till  they  consume  themselves;  hv 
thoughts  like  the  sannebeames,  that 
search  every  secret.  Thus  watching 
thee,  he  overwakcth  himself,  and  yet 
(I  hope)  profiteth  as  little  as  they 
which  gaze  on  the  ilames  of  .£tna, 
which  vanish  out  of  their  sight  in 
smoake. 

*^  *  I  have  heard  them  say,  (£Mre 
Isabel)  that  as  the  diamonds  are  tried 
by  cutting  of  glasse,  the  topaoe  by 
biding  the  force  of  the  anvile,  the 
kethin  wood  by  the  hardnwse,  so 
womens  excelleoce  is  discovered  m 
their  constanoie.  Then,  if  the  period 
of  all  their  vertues  consiet  in  this, 
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that  they  take  in  love  by  moneths, 
and  let  it  slip  by  minutes,  that,  as  the 
tortoise,  they  creep  pedetentim^  and 
when  they  come  to  their  rest,  will 
hardly  be  retnoved.    I  hope  thou  wilt 
confirm©  in  thy  loves  the  very  pa  teme 
of  feminine  loyalty,  having  no  motion 
in  thy  thoughts,  but  fancie,  and  no 
a/Tection,  but  to  thy  Francesco.    In 
thai  I  am  stopped  from  thy  sight,  I 
am  deprived  of  the  chiefest  organ  of 
my  iifti,  having  no  sense  in  my  iife 
l)erfect,  in  that  I  want  the  viewe  of 
thy  perfection,  ready  with  sorrow  to 
peri«h  in  d^spaire,  if  resolved  of  thy 
constancy,  I  did  not  triumph  in  hope. 
Therefore  now  rests  it  in  thee  to  salve 
all  these  soree,  and  provide  medicines 
for  these  dangerous  maladies,  that  our 
passions  appeased,  we  m^y  end  our 
h  irmony  in  the  failhfuU  union  of  tiro 
iioarts.      I'hou  seest  Love  hath  his 
»bil^  and  Venus  quiddities  are  most 
iubtiit  sophisrry:    th»»t  he  which  is 
touched  with  beantie,  is  ever  inleaaoe 
with  opportunitie,  these  principles  are 
proo  ved  by  the  messenger,  whose  state 
discovers  my  restlesse  thoughts,  im- 
patient of  any  longer  repulse.    I  have 
therefore  sought  to    overmatch  thv 
father  in  policie,  as  he  overstraines  us 
in  je«lou9te,  and  seeing  he  seekes  if, 
to  let  him  finde  a  knot  in  a  rush :  as 
therefore  I  have  sent  thee  the  summe 
of  my  passions  in  forme  of  a  pasport, 
returne  me  a  reply  wrapt  in  the  same 
paper,  that  as  wee  are  forced  to  court 
our  dtsceits  in  one  shift,  so  hereafter 
we  may  unite  our  loves  in  oue  sim- 
patby:    appoint    what   I  shnll    doe 
to  compass    a   private    conference. 
Tbinke  I  will  aocouut  of  the  seas  as 
Leander  ;  of  the  warres  as  Troylus ; 
ot'  all  daungers  as  a  man  resolved  to 
sttempt  any  perill,  or  lireake  any  pre- 
judice for  thy  sake.     Say,  whfju  and 
where  I  shall  meete  thee,  and  so,  as  I 
begun  passionately,  I  brake  off  ab- 
ruptly.   Farewell.— Tlilne   in    fatall 
resolotkm,   Ssigkkub  Fbakcbsco.' 

•*  After  he  had  written  the  letter,  and 
dispatcht  the  messenger,  her  mind 
was  so  fired  on  the  brace  of  angels, 
that  she  stirred  her  old  stumps  till 
she  came  to  the  house  of  Seigneur 
i'fWio,  who  at  that  instant  was 
walit  abroad,  to  take  the  view  of  his 
pastures.  Shee  no  sooner  began  her 
BMthode  of  begging  with  a  solemne 
prayer,  and  a  paternoster,  but  Isabel, 
wioae  devotion  was  ever  bent  to  pitty 
^  poort,  came  to  the  dore,  to  see 


the  necessity  of  the  party,  who  begun 
to  salute  her  thus:    'Faire   misiris, 
whose  vertues  exceede  your  beauticf(, 
and  yet  I  doubt  not  you  dceme  your 
perfection  equivalent  with  tfie  rarest 
paraj^ons  in  Brittanie,   as  your    eie 
receives  the  object  of  my  misery,  so 
let  your  hart  have  an  insight  into  my 
extreamities,  who  once  was  young,  and 
then  favoured  by  fortune,  now  old 
and  crossed  by  destinies,  driven,  when 
I  am  weakest,  to  the  wall,  and  when 
I  am    most    able,  forst  to  hold  the 
Ciindle.     Seeing  then  the  faultes  of 
lay  youth  have  forst  the  fall  of  myne 
age,  and  I  am  driven  to  the  winter  of 
my  yeares,  to  abide  the  brunt  of  al 
St  irmes,  let  the  plentie  of  your  youth 
pittie  the  want  of  my  decrepite  state ; 
and  the  rather,  beciiuse  mv  fortune 
was  once  as  high  as  my  fall  is  now 
I  owe :   for  proofe,  sweet  mistriss,  see 
my  pasport,  wherein  you  shall  findc 
my  passions   and  much  patience,*  at 
whicn  period,  making  a  curtesie,  her 
very  rags  seemed  to  give  Isabel  rever- 
ence.   Shee  hearing  the  beggar  'in- 
sinuate with  such  a  sensible  preamble, 
thought  the  woman  had  had  some  good 
parts    in  her,  and    therefore    tooke 
her  certificate,   which,  as  soone   as 
she  had  opened,  and  that  she  per- 
ceived it  was  Francescoes  hand,  slie 
smiled,  and  yet  betrayed   a  passion 
with  a  blush.    So  that  stepping  from 
the  woman,  she  went  into  her  cham- 
ber, where  she  read  it  over  with  such 
patheticall  impressions,  as  every  mo- 
tion wa^  intan^led  with  a  dilemma; 
for  on  the  one  side,  the  love  of  Frau- 
ceico  grounded  more  on  his  interiour 
vertues,  then  his  exteriour  beauties, 
gave  such  fierce  assaults  to  the  bul- 
warks of  her  affections,  as  the  fort  was 
ready  to  be  yeelded  up ;  but  that  the 
f/are  of  her  fathers  displeasure,  armed 
with  the  instigations  of  nature,  drave 
her  to  meditate  thus  with  herseife : — 
"  'Now  Isabel,  love  and   fortune 
have  brought  thee  into  alabyrinth,  thy 
thoghts  are  like  Janu8*s  pictures,  that 
present  both  peace  and  warre,  and  thy 
minde  like  Venus's  an  vile,  whereon  is 
hammered  both  feare  and  hope :  sith 
then  the  chance  lieth  in  thine  owne 
choice,  do  not  with  Medea    see  and 
allow  of  the  best,  .ind  then  follow  the 
worst ;  but  of  two  extremes,  if  they  be 
tmms'/tato,  choose   that  which   may 
have  least  prejndice  and  most  proBte. 
Thy  father  is  aged  and  wise,  and  many 
yeares  hath  taught  hunjim^h^xp^^^fe 
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rience.    The  old  foxc  is  more  subtile 
than  the  youn^  cub ;  the  bucke  more 
skilfull  to  choose  his  foode  than  the 
young  fawnes.    Men  of  age  feare  and 
foresee  that  which  youth  leapest  at 
with  repentance.    If,  then,  his  grave 
wisdome  exceedes  thy  grcene  wit,  and 
his  ripened  fruites  thy  sprouting  blos- 
somes,  thinke  if  he  speake  for  thy 
waile,    as  his  principles  are  perfect,  so 
they  are  grounded  on  love  and  nature. 
*  It  is  near  a  collop,'  sayes  hee,  *  is  cut 
of  thy  owne  flesh,  and  the  stay  of  thy 
fortunes  is  the  stafFe  of  thy  life :'  no 
doubt  he  sees  with  a  more  piercing 
judgment  into  the  life  of  Francesco  ; 
for  thou  overcome  with  fancie,  cen- 
surest  all  his  actions  with  partialitie. 
Francescoe,  though  he  be  young  and 
beautifull,  yet  his  revenuewes  are  not 
answerable    to     his   favours:       the 
cedar  is  faire,  but  imfruitfuU ;    the 
Volgo  a  bright  streame,  but  without 
fish:    men  covet  rather  to  plant  the 
olive  for  profit,  then  the  alder  for 
beauty,     and     young     gentlewomen 
should  rather  fancy  to  live  than  aflect 
to  lust ;  for  love  without  lands  is  like 
a  fire  without  fewell,  that  for  a  while 
sheweth  a  bright  blaze,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment dieth  in  his  owne  cinders.    Dost 
thou  thinke  this,  Isabel,  that  thine  eye 
may  not  surfet  so  with  beau  tie,  that 
the  minde  shall  vomite  up  repentance  ? 
Yes,  for  the  fairest  roses  have  prickes, 
the  purest  lawnes  their  moles,  the 
brightest  diamonds  their  crackes,  and 
the  most  beautifull  men  of  the  most 
imperfect    conditions,     for    Nature, 
having  care  to  pollish  the  body  bo 
faire,  ovcrweenes  herselfe  in  her  ex- 
cellency, that  she  leaves  their  minds 
imperfect.   Whither  now,  Isabel,  into 
absurd  aphorismes  ?    What,  can  thy 
father  persuade  thee  to  this,  that  the 
most  glorious  shels  have  not  the  most 
orient  margarites;  that    the  purest 
flowers  have  not  the  most  perfect  sa- 
vours;   that  men,  as  they   excel  in 
proportion  of  body,  so  they  exceede  in 
perfection  of  minde  ?    Is  not  Nature 
both  curious  and  absolute,  hiding  the 
most  virtuous  minds  in  the  most  beau- 
tifull covertures  ?    Why,  what  of  this, 
fond  gii  le  ?     Suppose  these  premises 
to  be  granted,  yet  they  infer  no  conclu- 
sion ;  for  suppose  hee  bee  beautifull 
and  vertuous,  and  his  wit  is  equall  with 
his  parentage,  yet  he  wants  wealth  to 
maintain  love,  and  therefore,  sales  old 
Frecoso,  not  worthy  of  Isabers  love. 
Shall  I  then  tie  my  afiection  to  his 


lands  or  to  his  lineaments?  to  his 
riches  or  to  bis*  qualities?  Are  Venw 
altars  to  be  filled  with  golde,  or  loyalty 
of  harts?  Is  the  sympathy  of  Cvpids 
consistory  united  in  the  aboandanceof 
coyoe,  or  the  absolute  perfection  of 
constaucie  ?  Ah,  Isabel,  thinke  thii, 
that  love  brooketh  no  exception  of 
want,  that  where  fancie  dispbues  her 
colours,  there  alwaies  either  plentie 
keeps  her  court,  or  else  patience  lO 
tempers  every  extreme,  that  all  de- 
fects are  supplied  with  content* 

''  UppoQ  this,  as  having  a  furthtr 
reach,  and  a  deeper  insight,  she  ^tept 
hastily  to  her  standish,  and  writ  him 
this  answer :  — 

*^  *  Isabel  to  Fban cesco  :  Health.— 
Although  the  nature  of  a  father,  and 
the  dutie  of  a  childe,  miffht  moove  me 
resolutely  to  reject  thy  letters^  yet  I 
received  them,  for  tbat  thou  art  Fran- 
cesco and  I  Isabel,  who  were  onoe 
private  in  afifection,  as  we  are  now 
distant  in  places.  But  know,  my  father, 
whose  command  to  me  is  a  law  of  con- 
straint, sets  downe  thb  censure,  that 
love  without  wealth  is  like  to  a  cedar 
tree  without  6iiite,  or  to  come  sowne 
in  the  sandes,  that  withereth  for  want 
of  moysture ;  and  I  have  reason,  Fran- 
cesco, to  deeme  of  snow  by  the  white- 
nesse,  and  of  trees  by  the  blossoms. 
The    old    man,    whose   wordes   are 
oracles,  telles  me,  that  love  that  en- 
tereth  in  a  moment,  flyeth  out  in  a 
minute ;  that  mens  affections  are  like 
the  deaw  uppon  a  christall,  which  no 
sooner  lighteth  on,  but  it  leapeth  off. 
Their  eies,  with  every  glance,  make 
a  new    choice,  and  every  looke  can 
commaund  a  sigh,  having  their  harts 
like  saltpeeter,  that  fiereth  at  the  first, 
and  yet  proveth  but  a  flash ;    their 
thoughts  reaching  as  high  as  cedan, 
but  as  brittle  as  rods  that    breake 
with    every    blast.     Had    Carthage 
beane  bereft  of  so  famous  a  virago  if 
the  Trojan  had  been  as  constant  as  be 
was  comely?    Had  the  Queene  of 
Foetrie  beene  pinched  with  so  many 
passions  if  the  wanton  ferriman  had 
been  as  faithfuU  as  he  was  faire?  No, 
Francesco,  and  therefore,  seeing  the 
brightest  blossomes  are  pestered  with 
most  caterpillers,  the  sweetest  roMS 
with  the  sharpest  prickes.  the  fiurest 
cambrickes  with  the  foulest  staioes, 
and  men  with  the  best  proportion  hare 
commonly   least   per&ction,  I   ma/ 
feare  to  swallow  the  hooke,  lest  I  find 
more  bane  in    the   confectioii  than 
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pleftiure  in  the  bait.  Bat  here  let  me 
Smthe,  and  with  sighs  foresee  mine 
owne  folly.  Women,  poore  sonles, 
are  Hke  to  the  harts  in  Calabria,  that 
koovring  dictamum  to  bee  deadly,  yet 
browse  on  it  with  greedinesse ;  resem- 
blinif  the  fish  mugra,  that  seeing  the 
hooke  bare,  yet  swallowes  it  with  de- 
light ;  so  women  foresee,  yet  do  do  not 
prevent,  knowing  what  is  profitable, 
ret  not  eschewing  the  prejudice.  So 
Francesco,  I  see  thy  beauties,  I  know 
thy  want,  and  Ifeare  thy  vanities,  yet 
can  I  not  but  allow  of  all,  were 
they  the  worst  of  all,  because  I  finde 
ia  my  mind  this  principle,  in  love  is 
no  lacke.  What  should  I,  Francesco, 
covet  to  dally  with  tho  mouse,  when 
the  cat  stands  by,  or  fill  my  letter  full 
of  needlesse  ambages  when  my  father, 
like  Argus,  setteth  a  hundred  eyes  to 
overprie  my  actions?  While  I  am 
writmg,  thy  messenger  stands  at  the 
doer  pra3ring ;  therefore,  lest  I  should 
hold  ner  too  long  at  her  orisons,  or 
keepe  thee  (poore  man)  too  long  in 
suspense,  thus  briefly:  Be  upon 
Thursday  next,  at  night,  hard  by  the 
orchard,  under  the  greatest  oke,  where 
expect  my  comming ;  provide  for  our 
sate  passage,  for  stoode  all  the  world 
on  the  one  side,  and  thou  on  the 
other,  Francesco  should  be  my  guide, 
to  direct  me  whither  he  pleased. 
Faile  not  then,  unlesse  those  be  false 
to  her  that  would  have  life  faile  ere 
she  falsifie  faith  to  thee. — Not  her 
owne,  because  thine,  Isabel.* 

*^  As  soone  as  she  had  dispatcht  her 
letter  she  came  downe,  and  delivered 
the  letter  in  forme  of  a  pasport  to 
the  messenger,  giving  her  after  her 
accustomed  manner  an  almes,  and 
closely  clapt  her  in  the  fist  with  a 
l3race  of  angels  The  woman,  thank- 
inj^  her  go<3  maister,  and  her  good 
mistress,  giving  the  house  her  benison, 
hied  her  backe  againe  to  Fraucesco, 
whom  she  found  sitting  solitarie  in  his 
chamber.  No  sooner  did  he  espie 
her,  but  flinging  out  of  his  chalre,  he 
dianged  colour,  as  a  man  in  doubtful 
extasie  what  should  betide  ;  yet  con- 
ceiving ^oodhope  by  her  countenance, 
who  amded  more  at  the  remembrance 
of  her  reward  than  at  any  other  con- 
oeite,  hee  tooke  the  letter  and  read 
it.  wherein  hee  found  his  humour  so 
fitted,  that  hee  not  only  thanked  the 
messenger,  but  gave  her  all  the 
money  in  his  purse,  so  that  she  re- 
txtmca  80  highly  gratified  as  never 


afterward  shee  was  found  to  exercise 
her  old  occupation.  But  leaving  her 
to  the  hope  of  her  hnswifery,  againe 
to  Francesco,  who,  seeing  the  con- 
stant aflection  of  his  mistris,  that 
neither  the  sowre  lookes  of  her  father, 
nor  his  hard  threats,  could  affright  her, 
to  make  change  of  her  fancj,  that  no 
disaster  of  fortune  could  dnve  her  to 
makeshipwrackeof  her  fixed  affection, 
that  the  blustring  stormes  of  adversity 
might  assault,  but  not  sack  the  fort  of 
her  constant  resolution,  hee  fell  into 
this  pleasing  passion  :  —  *  Women ' 
(quoth  hee)  'why  as  they  are  hea- 
vens wealth,  so  are  they  earths 
miracles,  framed  by  nature  to  de- 
spight  beauty,  adorned  with  the 
singularity  of  proportion,  to  shrowd 
the  excellencie  of  all  perfection,  as  far 
exceeding  men  in  vertues,  as  they  ex- 
cell  them  in  beauties,  resembling 
angels  in  qualities,  as  they  are  like 
to  Gods  in  perfectnes,  being]  purer 
in  mind,  than  in  mould,  and  yet  made 
of  the  purity  of  man :  just  are  they,  as 
giving  love  her  due;  constant,  as 
holding  loyalty  more  precious  than 
life :  as  hardly  to  be  drawne  from 
united  affection,  as  the  Salamandas 
from  the  covems  of  iEtna.  Tush' 
(quoth  Francesco),  'what  should  I 
say  ?  They  are  women,  and  therefore 
the  continents  of  all  excellencie.'  In 
this  pleasant  humor  he  passed  away 
the  time,  not  slacking  his  business  for 
provision  against  Thursday  at  night : 
to  the  care  of  which  affaires  let  u) 
leave  him,  and  returne  to  Isabel,  who 
after  she  had  sent  her  letter,  fell  into 
a  dump,  entring  into  the  considerations 
of  mens  constancy,  and  of  th(*. 
ficklenes  of  their  fancies ;  but  all 
these  meditations  did  sort  to  no  effect : 
whereupon  sitting  downe,  shee  tooke 
her  lute  in  her  hand,  and  sung  this 
ode: — 

"  ISABEL*S   ODE. 

"  *  Sittin:;  by  a  river's  side, 

Where  a  silent  streame  did  ijliJe, 

Banckt  about  with  choice  of  douers, 

Such  as  spring  from  April  showery 

When  fairo  Iris  smiling  shewes 

All  her  riches  in  her  dewea, 

Thick  leaved  trees  so  were  planted, 

As  not  Art  nor  Nature  wanted. 

Bordering  all  the  brooke  with  shade. 

As  if  Venus  there  had  made 

By  Floraes  wile,  a  curious  bowre 

To  dally  with  her  paramoure. 

At  this  carrent  as  I  gazd, 

Eies  intrapt,  minde  amaade,   (^  r\r\n\o 
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I  might  see  in  mj  ken. 

Such  a  tl«n)e  m  firt- th  men : 

Such  a  fire  as  doth  frie, 

"With  one  blaze  both  hart  and  eyo, 

Such  a  heate  as  doth  prove 

No  heate  like  to  the  heate  of  love. 

Bright  shee  was,  for  *twas  a  ahee, 

That  trac'd  her  steps  towards  me : 

On  her  head  shee  ware  a  bay, 

To  fence  Pboebus's  light  away : 

In  her  face  one  might  descry 

The  curious  beautie  of  the  akie. 

Her  eies  curried  darts  of  fire, 

Feathered  all  with  swift  desire : 

Yet  forth  these  fiery  darts  did  passe, 

Pearled  tears  as  bright  as  glasae, 

That  wonder  'twas  in  her  eine, 

Fire  and  water  should  combine : 

If  the  old  saw  did  not  borrow, 

Fire  is  love,  and  water  sorrow. 

Downa  shee  sate,  pala  and  sad, 

No  mirth  in  her  lookes  shee  had, 

Face  and  eies  shew'd  distresse. 

Inward  sighs  discourat  no  lesse : 

Head  and  hand  might  I  see : 

Elbow  leaned  on  her  knee. 

Last  shee  breathed  out  this  saw, 

Oh  that  Love  hath  no  law, 

Love  inforceth  with  constraint, 

Love  delighteth  in  complaint, 

Whoso  loves,  hates  his  life. 

For  loves  peace  is  miuds  strife. 

Xore  doth  feede  on  beauties  fkrc, 

Every  dish  sawcM  with  oare : 

Chiefely  women,  reason  why, 

Love  is  habit  in  their  eie: 

Thence  it  steppeth  to  the  harl, 

There  it  poysneth  every  part. 

Mind  and  hart,  eye  and  thought. 

Till  sweet  love  their  woes  have  wrought 

Then  repentant  they  gan  cry, 

Oh  my  hart  that  trowed  mine  eie. 

Thus  she  said,  and  then  she  rose, 

Face  and  mind  both  ful  of  woes  i 

Flhiging  thence  with  his  saw. 

Fie  on  Love  that  hath  no  law.* 

"  Having  finished  her  ode,  she  heard 
that  her  father  was  come  in,  and  there- 
fore leaving  her  araourons  instini- 
inents,  she  fel  to  her  labour,  to  con- 
firmc  the  old  proverb  in  her  father's 
jealous  head,  ^  Otia  si  toUas,*  &c. :  but 
»s  warie  as  shee  was,  yet  the  old 
goose  could  spie  the  gosling  winke, 
and  would  not  by  any  meanes  trust 
her,  but  used  his  accustomed  manner 
of  restraint :  yet  as  it  is  impossible 
for  the  smoke  to  be  concealed,  or  the 
fire  to  bee  suppressed,  so  Fregoso 
could  not  by  subtile  drifls  so  warily, 
watch  is  transformed  lo,  but  she 
found  a  Mercorie  to  release  her,  fbr 
upon  Thurseday,  lying  in  bedde  with 
but  little  intent  to  slcepe,  she  offered 
many  sighs  to  Venus,  that  shee  should 


be  Oratresse  to  Morpbtui,  that  some 
dead  slumber  might  potseaie  all  the 
house  'f  which  fell  out  accordingly,  so 
that  at  mid  •night  she  rose  up,  and 
finding  her  apparel  shut  up,  she  was 
faine  to  goe  without  hose,  onely  in 
her  imocke  and  her  petiooate,  with 
her  father's  bat  and  an  old  doake. 
Thus  attired  like  Diana,  in  her  nieht- 
geere,  she  marcheth  down  tohly, 
where  shee  found  Francisco  ready  with 
a  private  and  familiar  iriend  of  his  to 
watch  her  comming  foortb,  who,  cast- 
ing his  eie  aside,  and  seeing  one  in  a 
hat  and  a  cloake,  suspecting  some 
treacherie,  drew  his  swcntl :  at  which 
Isabel  smilingt  she  incoontred  him 
thus: 

*' '  Gentle  air,  if  von  be  as  valiant  as 
you  seeme  cholerioke,  or  as  martiallai 
you  would  bee  thought  hardie,  set  not 
upon  a  weaponlesie  woman,  lest  in 
thinking  to  triumph  in  so  mean  a 
conquest,  you  b^  prejudiced  with  the 
taint  of  cowardise.  Twas  never  yet 
read  that  warlike  M^rs  drew  bis  fiiw- 
chion  against  lovely  Venua,  were  her 
offence*  never  so  jgreat  or  hia  choUer 
never  so  much.  Therefore,  gentleman, 
if  you  be  the  man  I  take  you,  IsabeTs 
Francesco,  leave  off  your  armei  and 
fall  to  amours,  and  let  your  parler  in 
them  be  as  short  as  the  night  is  silent, 
and  the  time  dangerous.*  Francesco 
seeing  it  was  the  paramor  of  bis  af- 
fections, let  fall  hb  sword,  and  caught 
her  in  his  arme#,  ready  to  fall  in  a 
swound  by  a  sudden  extasie  of  joy : 
at  last  recovering  his  sence,  he  inooun* 
tred  her  thus  : 

**  *  Faire  Isabel,  Nature's  overmatch 
in  beautie,  as  you  are  Dianaes  luperi* 
our  in  vertue :  at  the  sight  of  this  at- 
tire I  drewe  my  sword,  as  fearing  some 
privy  foe  ;  but  as  soone  as  tlie  view  of 
your  perfection  glanced  as  an  object 
to  mine  eie,  I  lot  fal  my  armes,  tr^m- 
bling  as  Actseon  did,  that  bee  had 
dared  too  farre  in  gaaing  againsi  so 
gorgeous  a  goddesse :  yet  readie  in 
Qie  defence  of  your  sweet  selfe,  and 
rather  than  I  would  loose  so  rich  a 

Erize,  not  only  to  take  up  my  wea(>on 
ut  to  encounter  hand  to  hand  with 
the  stoutest  champion  in  the  world.* 
*  Sir*  (quoth  shee)  Hhese  protesta- 
tions are  now  bootlesse ;  and  there- 
fore to  be  briefe,  thus  (and  with 
that  the  tears  trickled  downe  the  ver- 
milion of  her  cheeks,  and  shee  blub- 
bered out  this  passion)  :  O  Francesco, 
thou  maist  see  by  my  attire  the  depth 
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of  my  fimeie,  and  ia  tbesa  homely 
roabes  majst  tboU  note  the  retchles- 
neM  of  my  fortttnes,  that  for  thy  love 
have  strained  a  note  too  high  in  ]oTe. 
I  ofknd  nature  as  repugnant  to  my 
father,  whose  displeasure  I  hare  pnr- 
ohast  to  please  thee :  I  have  given  a 
fioall  iareweli  to  my  friends,  to  bee  thy 
familiar:  I  have  lost  all  hope  of 
preferment,  to  oonfirme  the  simpathie 
of  both  our  desires.  Ah,  Franoeseo, 
Bee,  I  eome  thus  poore  in  apparrell, 
to  make  thee  rich  in  oontent.  Now  if 
berealVer,  (oh  let  me  sigh  at  that,  lest 
I  bee  forced  to  repent  too  late)  when 
tby  eie  is  glutted  with  my  beautie, 
and  thy  botte  love  prooved  soone  cold, 
then  beginst  thou  to  bate  her  that 
tbus  lovetb  thee,  and  proove  as  De- 
mophooo  did  to  Phyllis,  or  as  iBneas 
did  to  Dido.  What  then  may  I  doe^ 
rejected,  but  aocurse  mine  owne  foUie, 
that  bath  brought  me  to  such  hard 
fortunes  ?  Give  me  leave,  Francesco, 
to  feare  what  may  fall,  for  men  are 
as  inconstant  in  performance,  as  cun- 
ning in  practice.*  She  could  not  fully 
di«oourse  what  she  was  about  to  utter, 
but  he  broke  off  with  this  protesta- 
tion : '  Ah  Isabel,  although  the  windes 
of  Lepanthus  are  ever  inconstant,  the 
cbrisrol  ever  brittle,  the  polipa  ever 
changeable^  yet  measure  not  my 
miode  by  other  motions,  nor  the  depth 
of  my  anection  by  the  fleeting  of  other 
fancies,  for,  as  there  is  topace  that 
will  yeeld  to  every  stampc,  so  there  is 
an  emerald  that  will  yeeld  to  no  im- 
pression. The  selfe-same  Troy,  as  it 
had  an  ^neas  that  was  fickle,  so  it 
bad  Troilus  that  was  constant.  Greece 
bad  a  Pyramus,  aa  it  had  a  Demo- 
pbooa,  and  though  some  have  been 
nogratefall,  yet  accuse  not  all  to  be 
nnthanfcfoll,  for  when  Francesco  shall 
let  his  eie  slip  from  thy  beauty,  or  bis 
tbooghts  from  thy  qualities,  or  his 
hart  from  thy  vertues,  or  his  whole 
life  from  ever  honouring  thee,  then 
shall  heaven  cease  to  have  starres,  the 
earth  trees,  the  world  elements,  and 
every  thing  reversed,  shall  fall  to  their 
former  chaos.* 

"'Why  then  (quoth  Isabel),  to 
borsebacke,  for  feare  the  faith  of  two 
such  lovers  be  impeached  by  my 
father *s  wakefull  jealousie.'  And 
with  that  (poore  woman)  halfe  naked 
as  she  was,  she  mounted,  and  as  fast 
as  horse  ooold  pno0  away,  they  post 
towards  a  towne  In  the  said  country 
of   Brittaine,    called    Duncastmm. 


Where  let  us  leave  them  in  their 
gallop,  and  retnme  to  old  Fregoso, 
who,  rising  early  in  the  morning,  and 
missinff  his  daughter,  askt  for  her 
througb  the  whole  house:  but  seeing 
none  could  discover  where  she  was, 
and  assured  of  her  escape,  he  cried  out 
as  a  man  halfe  lunaticke,  '  that  bee 
was  by  Francesco  robd  of  his  onely 
Jewell.'  Whereupon,  in  despairing 
fury,  he  caused  td  his  men  and  his 
tenants  to  mount  them,  and  to  dis- 
perse themselves  with  hue  and  cry  for 
the  recovery  of  his  daughter,  bee 
himselfe  being  horst,  and  riding  the 
readie  way  to  Duncostrum.  Where 
bee  no  sooner  came,  but  fortune 
meaning  to  dally  with  the  old  dotard, 
and  to  present  him  with  a  bone  to 
gnaw  on,  broujrht  it  so  to  passe,  that 
as  he  came  riding  downe  the  towne 
hee  met  Francesco  and  his  daughter 
comming  from  the  church,  which  al- 
though It  pierst  him  to  the  quicke, 
and  straind  every  string  of  his  heart 
to  the  highest  note  of  sorrow,  yet  he 
concealed  it  till  he  tooke  his  inne : 
and  then  stumbling  as  fast  as  bee  could 
to  the  Maior*s  house  of  the  towne,  he 
revealed  unto  him  the  whole  causi  of 
his  distresse,  requiring  his  favour  by 
the  clapping  up  of  this  unruely  gen- 
tleman :  and  to  make  the  matter  more 
heinoas,  he  accused  him  of  felony, 
that  he  had  not  onely,  contrary  to  the 
custome  berefl  him  of  his  daui;bter 
against  his  will,  but  with  his  daugh- 
ter, had  taken  away  certain  plate; 
This  evidence  caused  the  Mayor 
straight,  guarded  with  his  officers,  to 
march  down  with  Fregoso,  to  the 
place  where  Isabel  and  her  Franeesoo 
were  at  breakfast,  little  thinking 
(poore  scales)  such  a  sbarpe  atorme 
should  follow  so  quiet  a  calme  :  but 
fortune  would  have  it  so.  And,  there- 
fore, as  they  were  carowsing  each  to 
other  in  a  sweete  frolike  of  hoped  for 
content,  the  Mayor  rusht  in,  and  ap- 
prehended him  of  felony,  which  drave 
the  poor  perplexed  lovers  into  such  a 
dumpe,  that  they  stoode  as  the  pic- 
tures that  Perseus  with  his  shield 
turned  into  stones.  Francesco  pre- 
sently with  a  sbarpe  insight  entered 
into  the  cause,  and  perceived  it  was 
the  drift  of  the  old  foxe  bis  father  in 
law ;  wherefore  he  took  it  with  more 

Eatience.    fiut  Isabel,  seeing  her  new 
usbaod  so  handled,  fell  into  a  swoun 
for  sorrow,  which  could  not  prevaile 
with  the  Serjeants,  but  they  conveyed 
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bim  to  prison,  and  her  to  the  Maior's 
bouse." 

Francescoe's  imprisonment,  how- 
ever, is  not  for  long.  The  Mayor 
takes  the  side  of  the  young  people, 
and  discovering  there  is  no  truth  in 
the  charge  of  felony,  he  takes  Isabel 
to  tbe  prison  that  she  may  liberate 
her  lover.  They  arrive  at  the  young 
man*8  dungeon  just  as  be  is  *^  taking  a 
citterne  in  his  hand,"  and  commences 
"  warbling  out  an  ode.'*  As  the 
reader  has  already  bad  a  specimen  of 
Francescoe*s  odes,  we  will  not  insert 
the  one  he  warbled  out  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  but  take  up  the  story  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  harmony. 

*^  Having  thus  cbaunted  over  his 
ode,  bee  heard  the  chamber  doore 
open,  whereupon  he  gi*ew  melancho- 
lie :  but  when  he  saw  tbe  goddesse  of 
his  affection,  on  whose  constant  loyalty 
depended  the  essence  of  his  happi- 
nesse,  bee  started,  as  when  love-sick 
Mars  saw  Venus  entring  his  pavilion 
in  triumph,  entertaining  them  all 
(i:eneraUy  with  such  affnbilities,  and 
her  particularly  with  such  courtesie, 
that  hee  shewed  himselfe  as  full  of 
nurture  as  of  nature.  Interchange  of 
entertainment  then  past  betweene 
these  two  lovers,  as  well  with  empha- 
sis of  wordes,  as  cxstasie  of  minde?, 
concluding  with  streames  of  patheticall 
teares.  The  Mayor  at  last  entred 
parley,  and  told  Francesco,  though  his 
father-in-law  had  alleadged  felony 
against  him,  yet  because  he  perceived 
that  it  rather  proceeded  of  some 
secret  revenge  than  any  manifest 
truth,  and  that  no  further  evidence 
came  to  censure  the  allegation,  he 
was  content  to  set  him  at  libertie 
conditionally:  Francesco  should  give 
his  band,  to  bee  answerable  to  wbat 
hereafter  in  that  behalfe  might  be  ob- 
jected against  him.  These  conditions 
accepted,  Francesco  was  set  at  libertie, 
and  nee  and  Isabel  joyntly  together 
taking  themselves  to  a  little  cottage, 
began  to  be  as  Ciceronicall  as  they 
were  amorous:  with  their  hands' 
thrift  coveting  to  satisfie  their  harts' 
thirst,  and  to  bee  as  diligent  in  labours 
as  they  were  affectionate  in  loves,  so 
that  the  parish  in  which  they  lived  so 
affected  them  for  the  course  of  their 
life,  that  they  were  accounted  the  very 
mirrors  of  a  Democraticall  methode, 
for  he  being  a  schoUer,  and  nurst  up 
in  the  universities,  resolved  rather  to 
live  by  his  witte  than  any  way  to  be 


pinched  by  want,  thinking  this  old  seo^ 
tence  to  be  trae,  that  'wishers  and 
woulders  were  never  good  house- 
holders ;'  therefore  he  applied  him- 
selfe in  teaching  of  a  schoole,  where 
by  his  industry,  nee  hadnot  only  grate 
favour,  but  gat  wealth  to  withstand 
fortune.  Isabel,  that  sbe  might  seeme 
no  less  profitable  thaa  her  husband 
carefull,  fell  to  her  needle,  and  with 
her  worke,  sought  to  prevent  the  in- 
jurie  of  necessitie.  Thus  they  laboured 
to  maintain  their  loves,  being  as  busie 
as  bees  and  as  true  as  turtles  ;  as  de- 
sirous to  satisfie  the  world  with  their 
desert,  as  to  feede  the  humours  of 
their  owne  de?ires.  Living  thus  in  a 
league  of  united  vertues,  out  of  this 
rautuall  Concorde  of  confirmed  perfec- 
tion, they  bad  a  son  aunswerable  to 
their  own  proportion,  which  did  in- 
crease their  amitie,  so  as  the  sight  of 
their  young  infant  was  a  double  rati- 
fying of  their  affection.  Fortune  and 
love  thus  joyning  in  league  to  make 
these  parties  forget  the  stormes  that 
nipped  the  blossomes  of  .their  former 
yeres,  addicted  to  the  content  of  their 
loves  this  conclusion  of  blisse.  After 
the  terme  of  five  yearea,  Segnior 
Fregoso,  hearing  by  sundrie  report* 
the  fame  of  their  forwardnes,  bo  we 
Francesco  coveted  to  be  most  loving 
to  his  daughter,  and  she  most  dati- 
full  to  him,  and  both  strive  to  exceede 
one  another  in  loyaltie :  glad  at  this 
mutuall  agreement,  hee  fell  from  the 
furie  of  his  former  melanchoUy  pas- 
sions, and  satisfied  himselfe  with  a 
contented  patience,  that  at  last  he  di- 
rected letters  to  his  sonne-in-law,  that 
he  should  make  repair  to  his  house 
with  his  daughter,  which  newes  was 
DO  sooner  come  to  the  eares  of  this 
maried  couple,  ^bnt  providing  for  al 
things  necessarie  for  the  furniture  of 
their  voyage,  they  posted  as  fast  as 
they  could  towards  Caerbranke,  where, 
speedily  arriving  at  their  father'a 
house,  they  found  such  friendly  en- 
tertainoment  at  the  old  mans  hands 
that  they  counted  this  smile  of  for- 
tune able  to  counter vaile  al  the  con- 
trarie  stormes,  that  the  adverse  planets 
had  inflicted  uppon  them.*' 

From  this  period  of  good  nature, 
however,  fortune  changes  to  the 
young  couple,  and  their  matrimonial 
course  becomes  troubled.  Francesco 
has  occasion  to  leave  his  wife,  and  to 
travel  on  business  to  the  city  of  Troy- 
novant,  at  which  place  he  falls  in  love 
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with  a  very  worthless  lady  named 
lofida,  to  whom  he  pays  his  addresses 
in  Euphmstic  style,  and  she  responds 
io  the  same  strain.  At  first  they  only 
ogle  each  other  across  the  street,  but 
soon  they  interchange  letters  and  odes 
^eventnally  'they  commit  impro- 
prieties for  which  there  is  not  the 
slighiest  excuse.'  Isabel  hears  of 
Francesco^s  infidelity,  and  tries  to  re- 
claim him  from  the  siren's  influence 
by  sending  him  the  most  exemplary 
letters,  which  he,  base  man!  treats 
with  neglect.  During  the  continu- 
ance of  this  state  of  things,  the  de- 
serted Isabel  well  nigh  faUs  a  victim 
to  the  machinations  of  a  wicked  old 
judge.  The  story  of  *^  Susannah  and  the 
Elders'*  (which  History  by-the-bye 
Bobt.  Greene  amplified  and  made  into  a 
novel,  and  published  under  the  title  of 
**  The  Myrrour  of  Modestie"^  is  acted 
once  again.  Isabel  displays  the  yirtue 
of  Susannah,  and,  when  on  the  point 
of  being  condemned  of  a  hemous 
crime,  is  shown  to  be  innocent  by  a 
providential  interposition.  The  fame 
of  Isabel's  excellence  hereupon  spreads 
through  the  country,  and  reaches  the 
ears  of  her  husband  at  Troynovant, 
who  has  already  split  ^th  Infida. 
Francesco,  on  receiving  theintelligence 
so  honourable  to  his  wife,  suddenly 
bethinks  himself  that  he  has  been 
guilty  of  injustice  to  her,  repents,  and 
determines  to  letum  home  to  Caer- 
branke.  Afler  a  festive  entertain- 
ment and  an  affecting  farewell  to  his 
bachelor  acquaintance  at  Troynovant, 
our  hero  acts  on  his  good  resolution, 
starts  for  home,  and  without  any  mis- 
hap reaches  the  presence  of  the  much- 
wronsed  Isabel. 

''Within  five  dales  he  arrived  at 
Caerbranke,  where,  as  soone  as  he  was 
lifted,  he  went  to  the  house  where 
his  wife  sojourned ;  and  one  of  the 
maids  esp^jring  Francesco,  yet  knew 
him  for  al  his  long  absence,  and  ranne  in 
and  told  it  to  Isabel,  that  her  husband 
was  at  the  dore.  She  being  at  work 
in  her  chamber,  sate  as  one  in  extasie, 
until  Francesco  came  up,  who,  at  the 
first  sight  of  his  wife,  considering  the 
excellency  of  her  beautie,  her  vertues, 
chastity,  and  other  perfections,  and 
measuring  her  constancy  with  bis  dis- 
lojaltie,  stoode  as  a  man  metamor- 
pnosed:  at  last  he  began  thus :—' Ab, 
Isabel,  what  shall  I  say  to  thy  for- 
tunes or  my  follies?  what  exordium 
diall  I  use  to  show  my  penance,  or 
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discover  my  sorrowes,  or  expresse  my 
present  joyes  ?  For  I  tel  thee  I  con- 
ceave  as  great  pleasure  to  see  thee 
wel,  as  grief  in  that  I  have  wronged 
thee  with  my  absence.  Might  sighs, 
Isabel,  teares,  plaintes,  or  any  such 
exterior  passions  pourtray  out  my  in- 
ward repentence,  I  would  shew  thee 
the  anatomie  of  a  most  distressed 
man:  but  amongst  many  sorrowing 
thoughts,  there  is  such  confusion,  that 
superfluitie  of  griefes  stops  the  source 
of  my  miscontent.  To  hgure  out  my 
follies,  or  the  extremity  of  my  fancies, 
were  but  to  manifest  the  bad  course 
of  my  life,  and  to  rub  the  scar,  by 
setting  out  mine  own  scathe:  and 
therefore  let  it  suffice,  I  repent  heart- 
ily, I  sorrow  deeply,  and  meane  to 
amend  and  continue  in  the  same  con- 
stantly.* At  this  Francesco  stood  and 
wept,  which  Isabel  seeing,  conceived 
by  his  outward  griefs  his  secret  pas- 
sions, and  therefore  taking  him  about 
the  neck,  wetting  his  che^^es  with  the 
teares  that  fel  from  her  eies,  she  made 
him  this  womanly  and  wise  answer : 
'  What,  Fsancesco,  comest  thou  home 
fiiU  of  woes,  or  seekest  thou  at  thy 
returne  to  make  me  weepe?  Hast 
thou  been  long  absent,  and  now  bring- 
est  thou  mee  a  treatise  of  discontent  ? 
I  see  thou  art  penitent,  and  therefore 
I  am  like  not  to  heare  what  follies  are 

East.  It  sufficeth  for  Isabel,  that 
enceforth  thou  wilt  love  Isabel,  and 
upon  that  condition,  without  any  more 
wordes,  welcome  to  Isabel!'  With 
that  she  smiled  and  wept,  and,  in 
doing  both  together,  sealed  up  all  her 
contrarie  passions  in  a  kisse." 

Afler  this  reconciliation,  Isabel  con- 
ducts her  husband  into  an  adjoining 
apartment  to  a  banquet  provided  by 
the  host  of  the  bouse  in  which  she 
dwells.  Afler  the  neighbours  bidden 
to  the  feast  have  well  supped,  the 
host  tells  a  tale. 

"  Francesco,  Isabel,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  guests  applauded  this  discourse 
of  the  pleasant  host,  and  for  that  it 
was  late  in  the  night,  they  al  rose,  and 
tiding  their  leave  of  Irancesco,  de- 
parted ;  he  and  his  wife  bidding  their 
host  good  night,  and  so  going  to  bed, 
where  we  leave  them  toleade  the  rest 
of  their  lives  in  quiet."  —  [Query  : 
Are  they  never  to  get  up  again  ?] 

The  courteous  Palmer  having  grati- 
fied Robert  Greene  with  this  lengthy 
narrative,  takes  a  polite  adieu  of  that 
gentleman  and  Mrs.  Greene. 
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THE  SALLT  FROK  COVENTRY. 

•«  Pamion  o'  mt%  cried  Sir  Riduml  Tyrone, 
Spurning  the  sparks  from  the  broad  paTing-itoii^ 
*' Better  torn  nurse  and  rook  cbildpen  to  ilaq», 
Than  yield  to  a  rebel  old  Gorentry  Keep, 
No,  by  my  balidoMe,  no  one  ahaU  say, 
Sir  Richard  Tyrone  gave  a  <%  away.'' 

Pasaten  o'  me,  how  he  pulled  at  his  beard, 
Fretthig  and  chafing  if  any  <me  leered, 
Ckpping  his  breastplate  and  shaking  his  fist, 
GUWng  his  c^zaly  moostachios  a  twist, 
Rumiag  the  protocol  through  with  his  steel, 
Grinding  the  letter  to  mud  with  his  heeL 

Then  he  roared  oat  for  a  bottle  of  aack, 
Clapped  the  old  troaspeter  twice  on  the  bade. 
Leaped  on  Jiis  bay  with  a  daah  and  a  swing. 
Bade  all  the  belia  ia  the  city  to  ring. 
And  when  the  red  flag  from  the  steeple  went  down. 
Open  they  flnng  eveiy  gate  in  the  towa. 

Toboet!  and  to  hone!  and  away  like  a  flood, 
A  fire  in  their  eyes,  and  a  sting  in  their  blood; 
Harrying  oat  with  a  flash  and  a  flare, 
A  roar  of  hot  gnna,  a  loud  tniBipeter*s  blare, 
And  first  sitting  proud  as  a  king  on  bis  throne, 
At  the  bead  of  them  all  dashed  Sir  Richard  Tyrone. 

Crimson  aad  yelkyw,  and  purple  and  dnn. 
Fluttering  tcaif,  flowing  bright  in  the  sun, 
Steel  like  a  mirror  on  brow  and  on  breast, 
Scarlet  and  white  on  their  feather  and  crest, 
Banner  that  blows  in  a  torrent  of  red 
Borne  by  Sir  Richard,  who  rode  at  their  head. 

The  colovman  *e  down—  with  a  gash  on  bis  poll. 

Struck  by  the  parters  of  body  and  aool. 

Forty  saddles  are  empty ;  the  hones  ran  red 

With  foul  Puritan  bkxxl  from  the  slashes  that  bled. 

Curses  and  cries  and  a  gnashing  of  teeth, 

A  grapple  and  stab  on  the  slippery  heath, 

And  Sir  Richard  leaped  up  on  the  fool  that  went  down, 

Ptoud  as  a  conqueror  donnmg  Us  crown. 

Cutting  a  way  through  the  troopers  in  steel, 
Making  old  Haslerig's  stoutest  to  reel, 
Breaking  a  way  through  a  flooding  of  fire, 
Tramplhsg  the'^best  blood  of  London  to  niire 
When  suddenly  rises  a  smoke  and  a  Mass, 
Making  the  fiercest  look  round  in  amaae : 
**  O  ho  I**  quoth  Sir  Richard,  **  my  dty  grows  hot, 
l*ve  left  it  wdl  guarded  from  traitor  and  Soot." 
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DBATH  OF  TIIK  CATAUXR  PORT. 

So  the  old  n  Vie  careleM  na^d, 
Letting  fall  hu  li£ele«  haod ; 
There  were  ahadovs  round  tbe  bed. 
But  not  one  mourner  for  tbe  daad. 

Dead,  dead. 

FaoMtCunel 
The  old  clock**  ticking  just  the  saoN^ 
The  ceiling  redden*  vith  tbe  flam«, 
The  wind  mnks  back  ^m  wbeooe  U  came, 
Moaning  as  if  in  very  shame, 

Fame,  fiune. 

•*  Gone  to  rest !" 
Said  the  nurM,  and  eroised  her  bnast. 
Groping  in  the  dostj  chest, 
While  the  rat  sqoealed  from  its  neat, 
**  Nothing  but  a  threadbare  vest, 

Veraes,  yttaes— all  the  raat** 

«  Write,  write  f 
He  would  scribble  all  the  night, 
Was  it  wonder  he  grew  white  ? 
Crazed  his  brain,  and  dim  his  sight, 
Scarcely  knowing  day  from  night. 

Write, -irrite.** 

••Lord,  lord! 
Last  week  came  Sir  Richard  Ford, 
Playing  with  his  silver  sword, 
Tapping  on  the  empty  board, 
How  at  every  jest  be  roared, 

Lord,  lord  r 

"  Bread,  bread  r 
Moaned  the  master  who  is  dead, 
"  Though  my  pen  is  heavy  lead, 
And  my  lungs  this  morning  bled 
I  have  children  must  be  fed. 

Bread,  bread." 

«Debt,deU! 
Half  a  guinea  owing  yet. 
Many  nights  of  wind  and  wet, 
Many  weary  vigils  set. 
This  is  all  I  ever  get. 

Debt,  debt!** 


THE  OLD  PARK  OATB8. 
XANSIOV,    <««p.    OKAaLlS    I. 

There  are  two  statues  of  cold  grey  atone, 

Mossy  and  black  with  years, 
Creatnres  that  never  felt  b>vo  nor  joy, 

Nor  ever  shed  human  tears ; 
Shfaie  sun,  beat  wind,  blow  hot,  blow  oold. 

They  stand  stem  looking  on, 
Taking  no  'eoont  of  the  dajrs  or  hours. 

Nor  the  ages  past  and  gone. 
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Ruthless  creatures  of  bard  grey  stone, 

Gusrding  the  old  park-gates, 
Firm  on  your  throne-like  pedestals, 

Gazing  calm-eyed  as  Fates ; 
•  Whether  a  bridal  train  laughed  thro*. 

Or  a  coffin  passed  within, 
Never  a  word  and  never  a  smile 

At  the  silence  or  the  din. 

The  gates  stained  red  with  iron  rust, 

Are  twined  with  love-knots  true, 
And  winding  cyphers  mystic, 

Still  streaked  with  gold  and  blue. 
And  proudly  round  ramp  herald  beasts, 

And  round  bang  fruit  and  flowers ; 
But  gapped  and  warped  with  lightning-stroke, 

And  the  damp  of  cold  night  showers. 

On  the  slabs  the  figures  trample, 

Grow  long  dry  nodding  weeds. 
And  there  the  starling  loves  to  build, 

And  there  the  robin  feeds ; 
While  like  blood.gouts,  the  rust-stains  drip 

Foul  on  the  pillar's  base, 
And  night  and  day  try  sun  and  rain 

The  cypher  to  deface. 

No  longer  rolls  the  gilded  coach 

Down  the  long  avenue. 
Lit  by  the  smoking  torches'  light 

That  glistens  in  the  dew  ; 
No  longer  through  the  massy  gate, 

Sweep  banished  Cavab'ers, 
Stem  men  who  kneel  to  kiss  the  ground, 

Shedding  some  bitter  tears. 

The  house  is  down,  the  deer  are  dead,^ 

The  park  'a  a  lonely  place. 
The  timid  rabbits  careless  feed, 

Unscared  by  human  face ; 
But  all  day  singing  to  himself^ 

As  happy  as  a  child, 
The  blackbird  sits  and  prunes  his  wing, — 

The  spot  has  grown  so  wild. 

God*s  curses  on  the  drunkard's  hand 

That  flaog  the  spotted  die ; 
Did  he  not  hear  the  groan  that  shook 

The  vault  where  his  fathers  lie  ? 
Blue  lightning  pierce  the  shrivelled  heart 

That  never  beat  with  pride, 
To  tread  the  cedar  chamber  where 

His  father's  fathers  died. 

The  die  was  thrown  ;  the  manor-house 

Shook  from  the  roof  to  base, 
The  sallow  portraits  in  the  hall 

Gazed  with  reproachful  face : 
Without,  the  old  ancestral  trees 

Groaned  loud  as  lightning-smit ; 
The  herald's  window  sparkled  out, 

The  moon  shone  full  on  it. 

The  fool, —a  beggar  through  the  gate 

Crept  out  with  head  hung  down, 
Not  seeiog  how  the  guardian  gods, 

Upon  their  pillars  frown. 
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He  hears  the  itinner's  mocking  laugh 

Gome  riDgiag  through  the  tree, — 
One  side  the  gate  lies  heaven, 

One  side  flows  misery. 

But  had  I  time  sufficient, 

I  could  for  hours  relate 
How  Tory,  Whig,  and  Jacobite 

Have  passed  through  yonder  gate. 
The  lord  with  orange-ribbon 

Bright  at  his  button  hole, 
Proud  of  the  vote  for  which  h'e  sold 

For  a  star — his  body  and  soul. 

The  gallant  bound  for  Derby, 

With  a  white  rose  at  his  breast, 
Kctuming  pale  and  wounded. 

The  lace  torn  from  his  vest : 
Or  chaired  the  conquering  Member 

Borne  high  above  his  peers. 
With  noisy  acclamations, 

And  loud  election  chem 


Now  on  the  iron  crown  that  caps 

The  centre  of  the  gate, 
A  robin  comes,  and  in  the  sun, 

Sings  early  and  sings  late. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  the  place 

Still  wrung  by  a  regret, — 
Well  may  the  stranger  lingering  by 

Confess  a  sorrow  yet. 


Decay,  and  ain,  and  ruin, 

Stare  through  the  twilight  grate, 
Sad  as  the  entrance  of  a  vault, 

With  all  its  faded  state ; 
The  stains  of  tarnished  gilding, 

Its  love-knot  still  untied, 
And  the  silent  statues  standing  fixed, 

Asserting  changeless  pride. 

And  'tis  for  this  we  toil  and  sweat, 

And  ply  the  sword  and  pen, — 
Only  to  pass  away  at  eve. 

And  be  forgot  of  men. 
Fools  that  we  are,  to  gather  flowers 

That  in  our  hands  decay, — 
To  heap  mole-hills,  to  rear  up  earth 

Immortal, — for  a  day. 


Tll£   TUHEE  TBOGPEBS. 
DVBUrO  THE  PBOTECTOBilTE 

Into  the  Devil  tavern 

Three  booted  troopers  strode, 
From  spur  to  feather  spotted  and  splashed 

With  the  mud  of  a  winter  road. 
In  each  of  their  cups  they  dropped  a  crust, 

And  stared  at  the  guests  with  a  frown  ; 
Then  drew  their  swords,  and  roared  for  a  toast, 

•»  God  send  this  Crum-well-down  I*' 
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A  bine  amoke  roie  from  their  piitol  locks, 

Their  sword  blades  were  stOl  wet; 
There  were  long  red  smears  on  thdr  jerkins  of  \mff. 

As  the  table  thev  overset. 
Then  into  their  cups  they  stirred  the  crust, 

And  cursed  old  London  town, 
Then  waved  their  swords,  and  drank  with  a  stamp, 

*'  God  send  this  Crum- well-down  I*' 

The  'prentice  dropped  his  can  of  beer, 

The  host  turned  pale  as  a  clout. 
The  mby  nose  of  the  toping  squires 

Grew  white  at  the  wild  men's  shout 
Then  into  their  cnps  they  flung  the  crust. 

And  showed  their  teeth  with  a  frown  : 
They  flashed  their  swords  as  they  gave  the  toast, 

*'  God  send  this  Cmm-well-down !" 

The  gambler  dropped  his  dog's-eared  cards. 

The  waiting- women  screamed, 
As  the  light  of  the  fire  like  a  stahi  of  blood 

On  the  wild  men's  sabres  gleamed. 
Then  into  their  cups  they  splashed  a  omst, 

And  cursed  the  fool  of  a  town, 
And  leapt  on  the  table,  and  roared  a  toast, 

**  God  send  this  Crum-well-down  !*' 

Till  on  a  sudden  fire  bells  rang, 

And  the  troopers  sprang  to  horse ; 
The  eldest  muttered  between  his  teeth, 

Hot  curses—deep  and  coarse. 
In  their  stirrup  cops  they  flung  the  crust, 

And  cried  as  they  spurred  through  town, 
With  their  keen  swords  drawn  and  their  pistols  cocked, 

''  God  send  this  Crum-well-down  !" 

Away  they  dashed  through  Temple  Bar, 

Their  red  cloaks  flowing  free. 
Their  scabbards  clashed,  their  badi-piece  shone^— 

None  liked  to  touch  the  three. 
The  silver  cups  that  held  the  crusts 

They  flung  to  the  startled  town, 
Shouting  again,  with  a  blaze  of  swords, 

*'God  send  this  Crum-well-down!" 


TOM  OF  TElr  TU0U8A1ID. 

Thrre  is  hard-riding  Dickey,  Over  the  hedge  and  itile. 

The  Lord  of  Mount  Surrey,  Over  the  paling. 

Gallants  in  blue  and  gold,  Over  tlie  double  fence. 

Purple  and  murrey.  Bank,  brook,  or  railing, 

There  are  Jacobites,  scores  of  *em,  Switching  the  rasper,  sir, 

Whigs  twice  as  many ;  Though  the  ground's  fenny. 

But  Tom  of  Ten  Thousand  is  ,                     Tom  of  ten  thousand  is 

Gayest  of  any.  Bravest  of  any. 

He  is  so  Ull  and  lithe.  Oh,  but  to  see  him,  boys, 

Ljgthsome  and  limber,  In  the  wood  groping, 

Beady  to  face  the  gate.  Then  breakfaig  through  the  bosh, 

Breasting  the  Umber,  Start  for  the  q)eik 

Bushing  through  bullfinches.  Over  the  pk>ngh  and  clay, 

Dreaded  by  many.  Checking  so  many, 

Tom  of  ten  thousand  is  Tom  of  ten  tboosand  is 

Boldeat  of  any,  Staunchest  of  any. 
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Fording  the  river  deep, 

Swollen  and  rapid, 
All  other  riding  boys 

Seeming  bat  vapid. 
Making  the  short-cut. 

That's  sighed  for  by  many, 
Tom  of  ten  thoosand  b 

Fleetest  of  any. 

Swift  as  a  swallow, 

Black  Sloven*6  gelding, 
Dr«d  in  the  Grafton  mews 

OutoToldBekUog. 
LiL^t  on  the  baek  of  him, 

Kflvied  by  many 
Tom  of  ten  thousand  is, 

tiwifteatof  any. 


After  the  music, 

No  one  more  willing. 
Though  the  wood*8  fen,  and  swamp, 

And  the  paco  killing. 
Cursing  and  spurring  sirs. 

Swifter  than  any, 
Tom  of  ten  thousand  is 

Sorest  of  any. 

He'll  be  brought  home  at  last, 

With  his  feet  foremost. 
Though  the  heart-bUwd  of  him 

Now  runs  the  warmest* 
No  !  coming  to  grief 

Is  the  fortune  of  many. 
But  Tom  of  ten  thousand  is 

Safest  of  any. 


THE  KmO   IS  OOMINO  TO  LOUDON. 


JL  SO««  OV  XBB  BtSTOaATIOS. 


Let  bonfires  shine  in  evtry  place 
And  reddea  many  a  Uughing  face, 
0  pray  that  Qod  may  f^ve  his  grace. 

To  Charles,  who 's  coming  to  London. 
And  sing  and  ring  the  bells  apace. 
But  let  no  Bomidhead  lean  and  base, 
Dare  of  his  crop  ears  show  a  trace, 

When  the  King  is  coming  to  London. 

At  every  window  hang  a  flag. 
Though  it  be  torn  and  rent  to  a  rag, 
And  shont  till  tongue  refuse  to  wag, 

The  King,  kc 
Let  net  one  trooper  dare  to  lag 
Hb  <dd  slashed  co«t  to  button  and  tag, 
Bat  sling  on  his  Imm  and  his  bullet  b«^. 

For  the  King,  &c 

And  in  tb«  Ihoe  of  somted  lordt, 
Peiot  to  the  notohei  upon  your  swords. 
And  cry  lilce  the  dnmken  gipsy  hordes, 

The  King,  ltc« 
Instead  of  a  plraie  wear  oaken  boughs 
And  open  the  door  of  every  house, 
Then  make  erery  passer-by  carouse, 

For  the  King,  Ac. 

Jewel  the  hair  of  daughter  and  spouse, 

Even  the  djring  must  carouse, 

Crawl  to  the  window  and  drink  ns  a  boose, 

For  the  King,  ftc. 
Pale  madmen  wake  with  cry  and  sUre, 
And  run  to  tatto  the  fNth  blue  air, 
Then  gfbbsr  to  IM  the  spleodonr  there, 

When  the  King,  Ao. 


The  beggar  shall  rouse  from  bis  fever  lair. 
The  butcher  leave  the  bleeding  bear. 
And  even  gaolers  forget  their  care. 

For  the  King,  &c. 
Tear  up  benches,  and  rip  up  boards. 
Sell  your  feathers,  broaches,  and  gaods, 
To  build  up  flres,  and  mind  the  words, 

The  King  h,  &c. 

Grim  felons  free  from  fitter  and  bond, 
Wiiisper  at  golden  chain  and  wand. 
And  eye  the  gems  with  ogling  fond, 

When  the  King,  fte. 
The  scrivener  leaves  the  half-fbrged  bond, 
Forgets  the  wretched  man  he  wronged. 
And  hurries  where  his  clients  thronged, 

When  the  King,  &e. 

Debtors  whose  blood's  grown  cold  and  thint 
Warm  with  the  laughter  and  the  din, 
That  thaws  the  half  froze  heart  within. 

When  the  King,  &c. 
The  poorest  tinker  with  kitb  and  kin. 
Must  now  forget  his  sodder  and  tin. 
For  labour  to-day  is  a  sort  of  a  sin, 

When  the  Kmg,  &c. 

Old  men  rub  their  palsied  pain. 
And  sing  with  tremulous  voice  a  psalm 
Of  Simeon  blest  now  tempests  calm, 

The  King  is,  Ac. 
The  plagne-smit  man  shall  feel  a  balm. 
And  hia  sickneas  pass  as  if  by  a  charm, 
When  he  waves  for  joy  his  bandaged  arm, 

Fertile  King, ««. 
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PAKUBGUS    PBBBLI8. 


A  LITTLB  OP  BVKBTTHING  18  NOTHINO  OP  ANTTHIKG. 


BT  THOMAS  HOOD. 


A  jACK-of-All-trades  and  master  of 
none  was  Fanurgns  Pebbles:  from 
the  birchen  tingle  of  boyhood  to  the 
mental  pains  of  man's  estate  his  shal- 
low yersatilitj  was  his  bane:  from 
the  first  kick  and  crow  in  long  clothes 
to  the  silent  rigidity  in  the  shrond, 
his  life,  a  patchwork  harlecjuin,  was 
OTer  slapping  and  flapping  him.  His 
mind  was  like  Jacques'  motley  fool, 
or  rather  like  a  kaleidoscope — yet 
wanted  reflection — the  smoked  glasses 
in  that  instnmient,  that  by  doubling 
the  confused  mass  of  glass  splinters, 
&c.,  changes  disorder  into  a  *^  pattern 
of  neatness." 

When  Pebbles  picked  up  his  scraps 
of  knowledge,  Heaven  only  knows ! 
Poekilus  Pigment,  my  artist  friend, 
has  ever  beside  his  easel  a  spare  can- 
vass whereon  he  bestows  at  random 
the  dabs  of  colour  that  remain  in  his 
brush,  while  he  is  working  up  his 
great  picture  for  the  Academy.  On 
this  canvass,  upon  the  foundation 
thus  laid,  he  afterwards  depicts  such 
a  subject  as  the  prevailing  tints  may 
suggest.  Can  it  be  that  Nature,  when 
supplying  the  crania  of  a  number  of 
mortals  with  brains  of  different  ten- 
dencies, casts  into  the  bead  of  Pebbles 
the  superabundant  cerebral    scraps. 

Fanurgus  was  the  son  of  an  old 
Squire,  whose  spouse  was  a  fashion- 
able lady. 

The  father  took  him  out^for  a  ride ; 

The  mother  sent  him  to  school ; 

The  paternal  care  taught  him  to 
sinff, '*TaUyhoI" 

The  maternal  drilled  him  in  the 
"Busy  Bee:" 

The  Squire ,  declared  that  his  son 
should  be  '*  a  man,  not  a  milksop !" 

The  lady  said  hers  should  be  '^a 
gentleman,  not  a  stable-boy." 

Between  the  two  influences,  Panur- 
gus  got  ofl*  easily.  If  he  did  not  go 
to  school  hid  father  would  screen  him 
from  his  merited  punishment ;  if  he 
refused  to  ride  a  spirited  horse  his 
mother  shielded  him  from  his  father's 
^vrath ;  if  he  failed  in  the  melody  of 


"  Tally  ho  T  the  lady  would  express 
her  pleasure  that  he  did  not  take  a 
liking  to  "  a  song  that  was  not  fitted 
for  polite  society."  To  which  the 
squire  retorted  by  observing — ^^  that 
as  to  the  matter  of  that  he  did  not 
think  Dr.  Watts  was  much  better. 
How  about  that  one — 
*'  ^  Abroad  in  the  meadows  to  see  the  yonng 

lambs 
Go  sporting  about  by  the  side  of  their * 

a  proper  word  truly  to  be  put  in  the 
mouths  of  children !" 

So  far  his  piebald  breeding  and 
dispoation  did  our  hero  no  harm — at 
least  no  present  harm — for  in  after 
years  the  effects  of  these  two  counter- 
influences  came  upon  him. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  his  studies 
that  our  hero  shone  superficially. 
Was  there  a  game  of  cricket  proposed, 
who  so  ready  as  Pebbles  to  make  one 
of  a  side.  But  without  that  genuine 
love  of  the  sport,  which  would  have 
sustiuncd  him  during  his  fielding,  he 
soon  got  tired,  and  the  boys,  knowing 
his  failing,  always  sent  him  in  last, 
being  sure  that  his  wickets  onoe  down 
Pebbles  would  slink  off  to  some  other 
pastime.  Not  that  he  was  a  great 
loss,  for  like  all  who  do  not  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  game  can" 
amnre^  he  was  a  slovenly  player,  and 
went  among  the  cricket-lovers  by  the 
soubrequet  of  butter-fingers;  while 
among  the  boating  community  (for 
the  sdiool  was  near  the  river  Weir 
and  the  boys  had  a  whole  fleet  of 
^^dingies"  on  it)  he  was  known  as 
crab  Pebbles — ^a  title  derived  from  his 
frequent  successes  in  catching  those 
Crustacea  while  rowing.  To  the  un- 
initiated we  will  explain:  He  who 
would  capture  a  crab  must  seat  him- 
self in  a  rowing  boat,  and  taking  an 
oar  pull  it  scientifically  until  the 
vessel  gets  a  swift  onward  motion,  by 
seaman  entitled  ''head -way."  When 
this  is  accomplished  let  our  friend 
turn  his  oar  over  slightly  and  try  to 
lifl  it  out  of  the  water  straight. 
There  is  a  slight  splash — a  jerk— and 
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the  operator  finds  the  handle  of  his 
oar  m  his  abdominal  region,  and 
almost* before  he  can  wink,  his  head 
descends  and  his  heels  fly  up,  and  the 
experiment  is  concluded — the  crab  is 
caught. 

Poor  Pebbles !  his  heels  were  oftener 
in  the  air  than  his  scall  in  the  water ; 
for  he  had  another  way  of  "  capturing 
cancers,"  namely,  by  never  putting 
his  oar  in  the  water  at  all,  merely 
skimming  it  along  the  surface,  so  that, 
the  air  not  offering  the  same  re- 
sistance as  water,  the  force  of  bis  own 
stroke  shot  poor  Pebbles  into  the  lap 
of  his  neighbour  on  the  next  thwart. 
This  evolution  was  called  by  the  boys 
"  Pebbles*8  pull,"  a  stroke  of  which  fas 
Featherwell,  the  best  oar  in  the  school 
averred)  "  one  half  was  in  the  air  and 
the  other  out  of  the  water." 

Then  what  disasters  did  not  Panur- 
gus get  into,  when,  with  the  bag  of 
paper  shreds,  the  hare— one  of  the 
best  runners  in  the  school — set  off" 
across  country!  About  twenty  mi- 
nutes after  the  pack  would  start 
helter  skelter,  over  hedc^e  and  ditch, 
where  the  paper  was  thickly  scattered ; 
or  wandering  at  fault  over  a  ploughed 
field  to  recover  the  scent.  Some  time 
or  other  in  the  day  was  sure  to  see 
Panurgus  pounded  in  a  field,  or  up  to 
his  neck  in  a  ditch,  or  stuck,  head- 
downward,  in  a  hedge,  as  if  measur- 
ing the  wide  expanse  of  heaven  with 
his  legs  in  lien  of  compasses.  But  in 
spite  of  all.this,  Panurgus  would  often 
be  in  at  the  death.  His  plan  was  to 
dimb  a  high  tree,  and  try  to  spy  out 
the  hare  in  the  distance,  or  if  be  could 
not  see  him,  to  watch  the  direction  in 
which  the  hounds  were  going,  and 
draw  his  conclusions  therefrom.  He 
knew  that  the  hare  was  sure  to  make 
for  some  farmer^s  house,  where  he  was 
known,  or  else  to  some  little  village 
ale-house  (for  of  course  the  ushers 
were  not  "  mighty  hunters,"  and  did 
not  join  in  hare  and  hounds),  and 
settling  from  the  running  where  the 
hare  was  likely  to  be,  he  would  set  off* 
by  the  road,  and  generally  fell  in  with 
the  pack  not  far  from  the  hare's  form 
(generally  a  wooden  one,  on  which 
stood  a  pewter,  whence  the  hare  drank 
refireshment  in  the  shape  of  beer). 

In  due  course  of  time  Panurgus 
left  fiedlei^h  to  enter  at  the  Univer- 
sity. During  his  stay  at  school  what 
prizes  had  he  gained?  None!  He 
was  second  or  third  in  several  classes 


— ^poor  Jack-of-all-trades— and  the 
sprinklin?  of  knowledge  that  he  had 
of  every^ing  in  general,  would,  if  it 
had  been  applied  to  one  thing  in  par- 
ticular, have  gained  him  a  reward; 
but  no:  it  was  fated  that  Pebbles 
should  be  a  little  of  everything,  and 
nothing  of  anything,  and  so  he  was  ! 

At  College  he  met  several  of  bis  old 
schoolfellows,  who  had  left  Bedleigh 
before  him.  "  Of  course  among  so 
many  old  companions  Pebbles  did  not 
lack  for  friends,"  say  you.  But  he 
did! 

*'  I  say,  Featherwell,"  said  Coxon 
of  Brasenose,  "  what  sort  of  a  fellow 
is  Pebbles  of  St.  Mark's  ;  he  was  at 
school  with  you,  wasn't  he  ?'* 

"  Humph !  Yes,"  replies  Feather- 
well, now.  Captain  of  the  U.  B.  C, 
and  immensely  popular  among  the 
boatiog  men,  ^' Awful  muff*!  Can*t 
pull  two  strokes  without  catching  as 
many  crabs;  he'd  upset  the  veriest 
tub  on  the  river." 

And  so  the  subject  is  dropped ;.. 
and  Panurgus  too. 

Four  gownsmen  are  strolling  along 
the  High-street  when  our  hero 
passes. 

"That's  an  old  Bedleigh  man," 
says  one  of  the  quartette.  "  Horrid 
stick !  •'  grunts  Bales,  the  Sec.  of  the 
St.  Mark's  Coll.  Cricket  Club.  "  He 
can't  handle  his  bat  a  bit.  I  didn't 
know  anything  of  him  at  school." 

'*  He  comes  from  our  part  of  the 
world,"  says  Snaffle  of  Merton.  "  I 
have  seen  him  out  with  the  governor's 
hounds :  he  funked  at  the  first  hedge, 
and  I  never  saw  him  again!'* 

^'  Look  at  his  drass !"  drawls  the 
elegant  Pulker.  "  One  would  think 
he — aw— drassed  himself  with  a  knife 
and  fawk — aw.  When  he  was  at 
school  he  always  had  five  patches 
about  his  person;  two — aw— that  he 
knelt  on ;  two — aw— that  he  leant  on, 
and  one— aw— that  he  sat  on — aw  !" 

Poor  Pebbles — had  you  only  en- 
tered heart  and  soul  into  one  pursuit 
at  school,  how  different  had  your  re- 
ception been  I  If  you  had  given  your 
attention  to  aquatics,  how  proudly 
would  Featherwell  have  introduced 
you  to  the  University  eight!  Ah — 
those  crabs— truly  cancers  ate  away 
your  popularity !  If  yoo  bad  been  a 
cricketer,  Bales  would  have  been 
proud  of  you ; — ^had  you  given  your 
attention  to  your  toilette,  Pulker 
would  have  honoured  you  with  his 
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arm  down  the  Broad-walk  on  Show 
Sunday  ;  had  70a  been  a  bard  worker 
or  priseraan  at  8chool«  Mugger  and 
Griud,  of  Balliol  would  have  hailed 
you  with  joy,  and  have  proposed  and 
seconded  you  at  the  Union.  But  no ; 
Jack-of-all-trades  and  master  of  none 
was  thy  character,  and  between  the 
various  stools  we  have  mentioned 
earnest  thou  to  the  ground,  oh  Peb- 
bles 1  Nay,  man,  never  grumble — ^thy 
betters  have  been  so  tilted  up  before 
thee.  These  stools  of  thine  are  but 
humble  joint-stools  —  three-  lagged 
wooden  stools — lowly  ones  ;  but  thy 
betters  have  fallen  from  higher.  Did 
not  Lord  Thistledown  strive  to  keep 
his  balance  and  obtain  office  with 
Conservative  and  Liberal?  When, 
)o!  away  gild  the  two  stools,  and 
down  came  my  Lord  upon  the  floor  of 
the  House,  amid  peals  of  *'  inextin- 
guishable laughter  r*  Nay,  more, 
when  mighty  nations  were  at  variance, 
have  not  certain  little  petty,  pettifog- 
ging Kinglin^s  striven  to  appear  neu- 
tral, and  to  balance  between  the  con- 
tending parties?  And  have  not  they 
had  then*  fall,  or  will  they  not  soon  ? 
Aye,  Panurgus,  and  therefore  bless 
thy  stars  that  thou  didst  fall  from 
a  joint-stool  instead  of  a  lofly  throne  I 

But  to  return  to  our  Rtory. 

A^r  a  short  time  Pebbles  began 
to  make  friends  in  his  college,  and  be- 
fore long  became  a  popular  man,  be- 
cause he  was  a  useful  man !  Was  a 
man  wanted  to  make  up  an  eleven  at 
short  notice.  Bales  was  sure  to  apply 
to  Pebbles.  Was  a  man  in  the  Eight 
or  Torpid  laid  up  for  a  time,  who 
should  pull  in  his  place  but  Pebbles  ? 
Did  tlie  Debating  Society  wish  to  give 
a  supper,  whose  rooms  should  they 
borrow  but  Pebbles?  And  so  Pebbles 
was  popnlar,  and  huffzed  himself  with 
the  idea  that  he  was  liked  for  himself, 
and  was  therefore  all  the  more  ready 
to  help  Bales,  or  Featherwell,  or  De 
Bates  (the  President  of  the  last-named 
Society),  on  an  emergency. 

80  time  went  on,  and  Pebbles  got 
through  his  "  Little  Go,"  as  it  was 
called  then,  in  those  happy  days  when 
(contradiction  though  it  seem)  the 
examinations  were  easier,  because 
they  were  without  Moderations. 

Pebbles,  we  say,  got  through  his 
^^  Little  Go,'*  but  when  he  went  in  for 
his  "  Great  Ditto,"  we  are  sorry  to 
say  that,  judging  from  his  superficial 
knowledge  of  aU  his  subjects,  that 


Panurgus  bad  not  done  his  duty  ii 
reading  lor  the  exan^natioo  (a  con- 
jeeture  in  which  they  were  not  iu 
wrong)  the  examiners  gave  into  the 
hands  of  the  Cl^rk  of  the  Sdiods  no 
testamur  for  Mr.  Pebbles  of  St. 
Marks. 

Pebbles  was  plucked !  They  call  it 
ploughed  now,  but  the  sensations 
after  the  operation  are,  we  believe, 
the  same.  They  consist,  we  are  told, 
of  a  kind  of  desire  to  meet  the  t:x* 
aminers  in  a  blind  alley  some  d:irk 
night — a  conviction  that  thej  have 
coubpired  to  cheat  you,  and  a  gene- 
ral intense  disgust  of  everybody  and 
everything  in  the  world. 

Pebbles  was  plucked!  And  no 
sooner  was  it  whispered  in  Oxford 
than  the  trades-people  began  to  drop 
in  for  their  pickings,  and  they  were 
no  slight  ones !  With  hit  usual  motley 
disposition,  Panurgus  had  dabbled  in 
all  the  pursuitri  and  amusements  of  a 
University  Life. 

His  rooms  were  hung  with  proofs- 
before-letters,  that  vied  in  cost  (al- 
though they  were,  in  apietorial  point 
of  view,  not  very  valuable)  with  the 
choice  engravings  of  Burin,  the  great 
amateur  artist  of  St.  Mark^s.  His 
Mndonnas,  and  Oak  Crosses,  and 
SaintB,  excited  the  envy  of  Reredos 
of  Oriel ;  while  Snaffle,  of  Merton,  did 
not  turn  out  in  a  better  pink  or 
brighter  boots  than  Pebbles,  althongh 
the  latter  seldom  did  more  than  ride 
to  the  meet  and  back. 

Featherwell  admired  Panurgus^s 
gig,  as  she  floated  at  her  moorings  by 
the  barge,  and  he  vowed  she  was  well 
worth  the  money«  much  as  it  was,  at 
which  she  was  valued.  D.  Vilhers, 
of  Ch :  Ch :,  had  not  more  costly 
furniture  thim  our  hero,  whose  rooms 
nevertheless  were  a  consununaUon  of 
bad  taste.  Bookstoll,  of  Balliol,  did 
did  not  lav  out  more  on  his  library 
than  Pebbles,  who^e  numerous  vo- 
lumes were  merely  costly  rubbish 
notwithstanding.  In  short,  as  Jack- 
of-all-trades  had  he  set  up  in  Oxford, 
and  no  small  sum  did  it  cost  him  to 
purchase  his  stock  in  all,  so  that  when 
he  came  to  survey  his  position,  he 
fonnd  himself  considerably  in  debt, 
and  withoat  a  testamur.  In  dij^ust 
and  despair  he  took  his  name  onthe 
College  books,  and  returned  home. 

The  Squire,  after  a  great  deal  of 
storming,  paid  his  8on*s  debts,  re- 
marking to  his  wife,  *^  Well,  Mistress 
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Febbkf,  I  always  said  that  Watts'e 
hymDB  would  do  the  boy  no  good— 

'  In  books,  and  work,  and  healthful  play, 
May  my  first  hours  be  past, 
ITiat  I  may  giro  for  etery  day 
A  good  aocoant  at  last.' 

A  (;ood  account — by  Jove,  ma^am— . 
he*s  brought  me  plenty  of  accounts  to 
pay  for  bis  *'  books,  and  work,  and 
healthful  play.'  " 

"  Pebbles,  niy  dear,  you  are  pro- 
fane !"  was  all  the  poor  lady  could 
say.  To  send  Panursus  to  College 
had  been  her  pet  scheme,  for  she 
wanted  her  son  to  be  an  accomplished 
t^entlemaq.  The  old  Squire,  on  the 
other  baud,  had  opposed  it,  saying 
that  he  never  went  to  College,  nor  his 
father  before  him,  yet  they  made  good 
Squires  without  it,  and  why  shoidd 
not  Panurgus ;  so,  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  bills,  he  was  not  greatly 
vexed  at  our  hero's  failure  at  Oxford. 
But  he  did  not  live  long  to  be  either 
vexed  or  pleased  at  ao)nLhin^ ;  for  the 
next  year  Panurgus  saw  hmi  laid  in 
Uie  fiuuily  vault  at  Bedleigh  Minster ; 
aod  not  long  afler  the  mother  fol- 
lowed him. 

So  Pebbles  came  into  his  property, 
not  a  little  lessened  by  the  payment 
of  bis  debts,  for  many  a  patriarchal  elm 
and  many  an  ancient  oak  went  into 
the  pockets  of  the  tradesmen  in  the 
shape  of  cheques  and  bank  notes. 
Not  a  few  old  trees,  that  standing  in 
the  Park,  had  seen  generations  of 
Pebbles'  carried  to  christening,  bi  ing- 
inghome  brides,  borne  slowly  forth 
to  burial,  felt  with  a  shudder  through 
all  their  limba  and  leaves  and  fibres, 
the  edge  of  the  ringing  axe,  and  bow- 
ing, rending,  falhng  with  a  sudden, 
vuBen  crash,  were  borne  far  away  to 
do  battle  with  the  stormy  seas,  or  to 
rot  and  crumble  away  in  the  rich 
bUck  churchvard  mould,  But  they 
were  soon  followed  by  more,  for  poor 
PeU)les  was  so  full  of  new  plana  for 
managing  his  estate  that,  like  the 
Irishman  who  spent  his  last  half- 
crown  to  buy  a  purse  to  put  it  in,  he 
told  his  acres  to  pay  for  the  improve- 
ments be  had  made  in  them,  and  what 
is  more,  sold  them  for  less,  because  of 
those  Ycry  identical  so-called  im- 
provements. His  tenants  lef^  him 
because  he  insisted  on  their  planting 
cabbages  and  celery  instead  of  pota- 
toes— a  crop,  he  said,  that  was  sure  to 
faiL  His  farmers  gave  up  their  farms 
becaoae  he  meddled  with  their  plans, 


and  burnt  the  fields  to  improve  the 
soil,  until  he  converted  all  the  land 
into  a  largo  desert  of  brick  dust.  But, 
worst  of  all,  he  had  dabbled  in  rail- 
way speculation,  and  so  at  last  came 
a  crash,  and  the  Jews  got  hold  of  the 
Pebbles'  property. 

Then  what  changes  took  place ! 

The  suit  of  armour  that  Sir  Pere- 
grine Pebbles  had  worn  at  Agincourt 
re-appeared  in  Fitzroy-streer,  in  the 
studio  of  Poekilus  Pif^ent,  and  its 
portrait  was  in  the  Academy,  a.d. 
18 — in  that  celebrated  artist's  picture 
of  the  Battle  of  Otterbume,  wherein 
it  figured  down  in  front,  with  Earl 
Percy  inside  it. 

The  old  portraits  of  the  Pebbles 
of  antiquity  were  carried  away  to 
Wardour-street,  whence  they  were 
removed  to  the  suburban  villa  of 
Higgins,  the  retired  grocer,  at  which 
place  they  figured  as  the  Higginses  of 
antiquity^ 

And  so  the  Israelites  spoiled  the 
Egyptians.  Over  the  sea  to  Boulogne 
went  Pebbles,  there  to  consider  what 
was  next  to  be  done.  Was  he  fitted 
for  any  profession  or  trade?  We 
fear  not.  Did  he  imagine  himself 
fit  for  any  ?  Of  course  he  did, — there 
was  nothing  in  the  world  that,  for  the 
hhort  space  of  perhaps  an  hour,  he 
did  not  think  his  special  vocation. 
Like  Shakespeare's  Weaver,  he  want- 
ed to  be  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  and 
Lion  and  Wall,  but  was  only  moon- 
shine— ^all  moonshine  1  But  still  he 
tried  all,  like  that  aristocratic  weather- 
cock Villiers,  he 

**  Was  everything  by  turns,  and  nothing 
long." 

Pebbles  was  wandering  on  the  beach 
at  Boulogne,  and  turning  over  in  his 
mind  the  various  modes  of  making^  a 
living,  when  some  one  touched  him 
on  the  shoulder,  and  tiu^ung  round, 
he  saw  a  little  jovial-looking  parson. 

**  Why  Pebbles,"  exclaimed  Bales, 
for  he  it  was,  "  in  the  dumps  ?  What's 
the  matter?  Stamp's  down,  or  run 
out,  eh?"  For  be  it  known,  that 
Bales  still  retained  his  love  for  the 
**  manly  game,"  and  he  set  up  the 
boys  of  his  village  with  bats,  balls, 
and  stumps,  much  to  the  delight  of 
the  farmers,  who  found  that  when  the 
lads  were  better  employed,  they  did 
not  rob  orchards  or  hen-houses  so 
often.  His  cricket-mania  had  lost 
him  the  good  opinion  of  the  two 
Misses  Hassock,  %gMcW<^M^fe 
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to  express  bis  belief  that  in  manufac- 
turing towns  and  mining  districts  it 
woula  be  a  good  plan  to  allow  tbe 
men  and  boys  a  game  at  cricket  on 
Saint's  Days. 

In  answer  to  Bales*  enquiry,  our 
hero  told  him  his  story.  The  little 
ecclesiastic  was  touched,  for  he  knew 
Pebbles'  old  failing;  it  may  be  his 
conscience  smote  him  for  the  way  in 
which  he  had  made  Panurgus  useful 
in  the  old  college  days.  "  Cheer  up, 
old  fellow,"  he  exclaimed,  "what  if 
you  are  bowled  out  once,  yoa  must 
have  another  innings !  and  you 
mustn't  hit  so  wild, — stick  to  one 
thing,  and  work  hard  at  it ;  dou't  try 
to  do  everything.  A  Jack-of-all- trades 
is  master  of  none,  yoa  know;  you 
don't  often  meet  with  a  good  bat  who 
is  worth  much  at  wicket-keeping,  or 
a  good  bowler  who  gets  the  score. 
In  the  meantime,  old  fellow,  let  me 
have  the  pleasure  of  lending  an  old 
college-mate  some  of  the  needful !" 

Pebbles  seemed  inclined  to  refuse 
tbe  bank  note  which  he  offered  him. 
"  Pshaw !"  he  continued,  *'  It's  only  a 
loan,  you  can  pay  me  when  you  get  a 
catch.  By  the  bye,  I  hope  you  are  a 
better  hand  at  it  than  you  were  when 
you  missed  that  splendid  catch ;  don't 
you  remember — when  we  played  the 
Trinity  eleven  ?"  and  so  they  walked 
on,  talking  of  old  times  and  old  com- 
panions, and  before  they  parted  Bales 
had  promised  to  get  our  hero  a  tutor- 
ship in  a  French  family.  This  he  did, 
and  one  would  fancy  that  Pebbles  was 
at  length  settled  down,  at  least  for  a 
time ;  bat  no,  his  fate  was  inexorable, 
and  so  poor  Panurgus  at  length  fell  a 
victim  to  it. 

A  year  after  the  last  mentioned 
event  I  was  at  Boulogne  on  business, 
when  the  waitress — I  believe    they 


call  them  '*filles"  in  France — of  a 
little  auberge,  came  to  request  my 
presence  at  the  bedside  of  a  ^'  com- 
patriot." 1  followed  her  to  the  inn, 
and  then,  what  the  French  call  mont 
d^enjiauty  and  there,  in  a  miserable 
garret,  I  found  Panurffus  Pebbles 
shivering  upon  a  miserable  pallet,  evi- 
dently on  the  verge  of  death.  I 
hurried  off  immediately,  and  called 
upon  an  eminent  English  physician 
who  was  staying  in  the  place,  and  re- 
turned with  him  as  soon  as  possible. 

Too  late — when  we  arrived  poor 
Pebbles  was  dead ! 

How  he  came  to  leave  the  French 
family  I  do  not  know;  probably  he 
thought  he  had  discov^:^  something 
that  was  exactly  suited  for  him  as  he 
fancied,  and  so  threw  up  a  good  situa- 
tion to  grasp  afler  a  shadow.  He  had 
not  been  at  the  auberge  long  before 
he  was  taken  seriously  ill,  and,  poor 
dabbler  in  all  things,  he  had  consulted 
Dr.  Vyolant  Renunedie  and  Profes- 
sor Hydrus  Vasser,  a  disdple  of 
Preissnitz.  The  latter  recommended 
wet  blankets,  the  former  prescribed 
calomel ;  and  between  the  two  stools, 
as  he  had  often  done  before,  Pebbles 
fell  to  the  ground — nay,  beneath  it. 

He  sleeps  in  a  little  churchyard 
near  Boulogne.  Featherwell  and  I 
visited  the  place  last  vacation.  It  was 
a  bright  summer's  day,  and  the  shade 
of  the  tower  lay  clearly  defined  across 
the  grass,  and  the  shadow  of  the 
weathercock  seemed,  as  if  in  mockery, 
to  rest  upon  Pebbles'  grave. 

"  Man  is  but  a  vain  shadow,"  said 
Featherwell ;  and  so  we  turned  away 
and  lefl  him  to  sleep  under  the  head- 
stone, with  the  simple  inscriptio 

IIxc  Jacet 
Pantjbgus  Pebbles. 
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It  is  now  some  six  or  eiffht  months 
ago  since,  in  this  journal,  there  was 

Sublished  an  account  of  Sir  George 
rrev's  very  interesting  book  oa  the 
mythology  of  Polynesia.  About  the 
same  time  with  Sir  Greorge  Grey's 
book,  there  was  another  publication 
on  the  same  subject,  entitled  *^  Super- 
stitions and  Tnulitions  of  New  Zea- 
land," by  Mr.  Shortland.  And  we 
now  have  from  Mr.  Taylor,  who  was 
for  many  years  a  missionary  in  New 
Zealand,  a  volume  which  he  entitles 
'^Tb  Ika  a  Maui;  or.  New  Zealand 
and  its  Inhabitants,'*  in  which  he  gives 
a  very  full  account  of  whatever  the 
island  presents  of  peculiar  interest. 
Hifl  account  is  not  confined  to  the 
social  circumstances  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  was  placed,  but  em- 
braces an  account  of  the  geology  and 
natural  history  of  the  countrv.  These 
latter  are  subjects  which  demand  a 
separate  consideration,  on  which  we 
do  not  now  propose  to  enter;  nor 
shall  we,  with  our  author,  at  this  mo- 
ment discuss  the  peculiar  position  of 
the  natives  as  respects  Cbristianity. 
What  Christianity  has  done  in  uproot- 
ing and  utterly  destroying  an  old  sys- 
tem of  idolatry,  is  the  subject  which  we 
wbh  at  present  to  force  upon  our  read- 
ers' minds.  What  it  is  domg  among  the 
New  Zealanders,  in  common  with  the 
natives  of  all  other  lands  whore  it  is 
fiutbfully  preached,  and  the  idtimate 
tnumph  which  it  is  destined  to  attain 
over  everything  that  interrupts  its 
progress,  is  no  part  of  our  present 
theme.  What  is  due  to  true  religion, 
in  gradually  clearing  the  earth  of  an- 
cestral superstitions,  is  too  apt  to  be 
forgotten ;  and  of  these  suDcrstitions 
themselves  we  are  apt  to  form  an  in- 
accurate and  most  unjustly  favourable 
account,  from  our  knowledge  of  them 
for  the  most  part  being  derived,  in -any 
way  that  it  blends  with  our  habits  of 
thinking,  from  descriptions  in  the  clas- 
sical poets.  Enough  of  horror — enough 
of  cruelty  and  obscenity — is  in  these 
descriptions  to  shock  every  thoughtful 
man*8  feelings;  enough,  perhaps,  to 
exhibit  the  evil  that  was  at  the  root 
of  all  that  they  called  religion ;  but 


how  utterly  imperfect  any  knowledge 
derived  from  this  source  must  be,  is, 
perhaps,  in  no  way  more  distinctly 
exhibited  than  by  the  poets  them- 
selves. Pindar,  in  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage, tells  us  the  popular  legend  which 
connected  the  story  of  the  house  of 
Tantalus  with  the  gods,  but  adds,  that 
he  cannot  credit  it.  *^  It  is,^*  he  says, 
"  inconsistent  with  all  just  notions* of 
the  Divine  nature  ^  and  he  then  pro- 
ceeds to  make  such  alterations  in  the 
mode  of  telling  the  legend  as  will  re- 
move the  objection.  Of  the  utter 
abominations  of  the  heathenism  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  did  our  knowledge 
depend  only  on  what  we  learn  from 
the  poets — evil,  essentially  evil,  as  it 
is,  even  seen  throuc^h  that  medium — 
we  should  know  comparatively  no- 
thing. Through  the  writings  of  the 
poets  and  the  philosophers  there  are 
always  traces  of  high,  and  true,  and 
honourable  feeling,  which  seem  in 
contrast  with  the  popular  religion,  in 
its  early  stages,  polluted  with  blood, 
at  all  times,  with  lasciviousness.  Li- 
terature was  more  pure  than  Art,  and 
the  character  of  ancient  idolatry,  and 
the  way  in  which  it  affected  the  ima- 
ginations of  the  people  subjected  to  it, 
may  be  better  learned  fipom  the  re- 
mains of  vertu  found  in  the  disinterred 
cities  of  Italy,  than  from  anything  in 
the  written  works  of  the  period. 

Whatever,  however,  maybe  thought 
on  this  subject,  there  is  no  one  who 
will  not  lejoice,  that  while  it  was  yet 
possible,  our  English  residents  in  New 
Zealand  have  laboured  to  preserve  a 
record  of  the  superstitions  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  we  have,  chiefly  through 
Sir  George  Grey's  exertions,  secured 
to  us,  not  alone  in  translation  but  in 
the  original  language,  much  of  the 
traditional  history  of  the  Maori.  If 
these  had  not  been  thus  placed  upon 
permanent  record  now,  even  all  me- 
mory of  them  must  have  soon  altoge- 
ther perished.  The  old  religion  is 
passing  away;  none  but  old  people, 
whose  number  Death  every  year  dimi- 
nbhes,  remember  the  poems  which  Sir 
George  Gre^  has  had  transcribed  from 
their  recitations.  The  prayers  or  spells 
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often  contain  words,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  unknown  to  any  but  the 
priests,  and  by  them  probably  disre- 
garded— the  effect  of  a  charm  consist- 
ing not  in  the  signification,  but  in  the 
mere  sounds  of  what  is  uttered.  Of 
the  younger  generations,  it  is  probable 
that  scarcely  an  individual  thinks  of 
the  traditions  of  his  country,  as  all  the 
thoughts  of  both  natives  and  settlers 
are  directed,  not  to  the  development 
of  old  systems  of  belief,  but  a  civilisa- 
tion founded  on  the  total  exclusion  of 
the  elements  out  of  which  the  former 
state  of  society  through  the  island  de- 
pended. The  structure  of  society 
which  had  prevailed,  is  wholly  broken 
up.  We  speak  not  alone  oi  the  reli- 
gion of  the  peo^ ;  but,  as  the  owner- 
ship or  posseanon  of  land  depended  on 
laws  of  inheritance,  sappKorted  by 
genealogical  tables,  and  preserved  in 
old  poems,  it  is  plain  that  when  these 
records,  not  written  but  trusted  alone 
to  memory,  ceased  to  be  useful  in 
questions  of  property,  that  they  would 
be  gradually  disregarded,  and  could 
not  but  wholly  pass  away. 

In  Mr.  Taylor^s  book*  we  have  as 
good  an  account  as  perhaps  it  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain,  of  the  religion  of  the 
people.  Of  one  Supreme  Bemg  it  woul  d 
i^pear  that  they  have  no  belief  or,  per- 
haps, conception.  When  the  idea  was 
suggested,  it  was  met  with  a  burst  of 
ridicule.  *'  Is  there/*  said  the  chief- 
tain, to  whom  it  was  stated  that  there 
is  one  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
"Is  there  one  maker  of  all  things 
among  you  Europeans  ?  Is  not  one 
a  carpenter,  another  a  blacksmith, 
another  a  ship-builder,  another  a 
house-builder?— even  so  has  it  been 
in  the  beginning  with  the  gods.  Tano 
made  tr^s — Ru  made  mountains — 
Tangaroa  made  fishes."  The  thought, 
as  expressed  by  them,  is  generation 
rather  than  creation.  Tano  is  the 
father  of  trees — Ru  the  father  of 
mountains,  and  so  forth.  The  gods 
whom  they  worship  are,  in  the  same 
mode  of  thinking,  the  spirits  of  their 
own  ancestors,  llie  gods  are  thought 
of,  not  as  creators,  but  as  created,  and 
in  reading  the  accounts  of  their 
system,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  we  feel 
in  pretty  much  the  same  state  of  mind 
as  when  we  have  been  looking  over 
Taylor's  translations  of  "  Plotinus," 
thinking  it  probable  that  there  may 
be  some  meaning  in  the  original,  bu^ 


striving  in  vain  to  g^ess  what  his 
translator  can  be  at.  They  begin,  we 
are  told,  with  nof^'i^,  which  produced 
somethings  that  brought  forth  tomf- 
thing  morey  and  generated  a  power  of 
increasmg.  Spirit,  subtler  than  Mat- 
ter, arose  before  it.  Thought  is 
subtler  than  Spirit^  and  the  com- 
mencemeot  dates  with  the  birth  of 
Thought.  The  epoch  of  thought  is 
thus  described : — 

"  From  the  conception  the  increase ;  * 

From  the  increase  the  thought ; 

From  2he  thought  the  remembrance ; 

From  the  remembrance  the  ooosdousoeM ; 

From  the  conmknmasB  the  deaire.** 

The  second  epoch  is  that  of  night  :— 
*'  The  word  became  fruitful. 

It  dwelt  with  the  feeble  glimmering; 

It  brought  forth  Night, 

The  great  night,  the  long  night. 

The  lowest  night,  the  loftiest  night, 

The  thidc  night,  te  be  felt. 

The  night,  to  be  touched. 

The  night  not  to  be  leea — 

The  night  of  death.'* 

Successive  periods  follow.  InUietlilTd 
light  is  created.  The  sun  and  ^e  moon, 
*'  the  chief  eyes  of  heaven**  are  the 
birth  of  this  epoch.  In  the  fourth  pe- 
riod, •*  the  sky  above  dwelt  with  Ha- 
waika  and  produced  land.**  Hawaika 
is  the  island  from  which  the  Maori 
people  trace  the  origin  of  thw  race; 
and  Hawaika  is  represented  by  Uiem  in 
thi^  fourth  pmod  as  the  parent  of 
other  islands.  In  the  filih  period  were 
produced  the  soda.  In  the  sixth,  men 
were  produced.  There  were  two  or- 
ders of  gods — the  more  ancient  the 
children  of  the  Night,  the  younger  the 
ofispri  n  g  of  the  Day.    Of  the  younger 

Pods,  Heaven  and  Earth,  Rang!  and 
^apu,  were  the  parents.  Hearen  was 
a  solid  body  spread  out  upon  tbe  earth 
— a  flat  surface.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  the  word  Papu.  There  were  ten  or 
eleven  heavens ;  between  the  lowest 
and  the  earth  is  placed  a  solid  transpa- 
rent snbetance,  Uke  ice  or  crystal,  and 
on  the  side  of  this  nearest  the  earth, 
the  sun  and  moon  were  supposed  to 
glide.  Above  this  crystal  pavement 
is  the  reservoir  of  the  rains,  and 
above  the  reservoir  of  the  rain  is  the 
habitation  of  the  winds.  Their  gods 
were  of  many  shapes:  liasards  and 
sharks  seem  to  have  predonunated,  but 
some  were  of  the  hnman  form.  Of 
Tawaki  there  are  a  thousand  stones; 
but  we  are,  at  the  moment,  only  oon- 
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cerned  with  one.  His  anger,  wjien 
provoked,  was  the  anger  of  a  god ;  and 
the  crystal  payemeut  of  which  we  have 
spoken  was  often  endangered  bj  his 
violence.  On  one  occasion  he  danced 
upon  it  with  saoh  vehemence  as  to 
crack  it,  and  so  let  the  water  thron^rh, 
and  thus  deluged  the  earth.  Entire 
consistency  cannot  be  expected  in  any 
account  of  their  theogony  ;  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  accounts  we  have 
^of  It,  beinff  taken  down  by  Europeans 
from  the  Tips  of  natives,  may  be  ia 
some  respects  affected  by  European 
habits  of  thought.  Some  of  the  poems 
relied  on  as  of  ancient  authority,  may 
not  improbably  be  a  rapid  figibncation 
of  the  reciter,  and  suggested  by  the 
questions  asked  of  him  by  the  inquirer, 
who  may  easily  yield  assentto  such  im- 
position. Our  investigators  of  Indian 
antiquities  have  been  pretty  often 
tricked,  and  there  are  cases  of  the  kind 
in  the  evidence  produced  by  the  High- 
land Society,  on  the  subject  of  Celtic 
poetry.  Every  now  and  then,  some 
passage  falling  in  with  modem  senti- 
ment, woald^eamout  from  thenudst 
of  a  poem  consisting  chiefly  of  names 
of  persons  and  places.  This  would 
obtain  aoocie  praise  from  the  person  to 
whom  the  whole  was  recited,  as  a 
translation  of  verses  preserved  by 
memory  alone,  and  then  the  modest 
reciter  would  acknowledge  that  this 
was  an  interpolation  of  his  own.  In 
deducing  inferences  from  the  resem- 
blance which  the  Maori  traditions 
have,  either  to  the  Hebrew  scriptural 
accounts  of  the  creation,  or  to  Hesiod^s 
theogony,  we  must  remember  the  pos- 
sibility that  something  may  have  in 
ibis  way  crept  in,  and  that  we  may  be 
wrong  in  thinking  we  are  dealing  with 
the  unmixed  leg^ids  of  the  original 
New  Zealand  tribes.  The  traditions 
preaerved  by  Mr.  Taylor  were  col- 
lected long  before  those  of  Sir  G^rge 
Grey ;  and,  while  there  is  nothing  in- 
eoDoifltent  in  the  two  works,  each  con- 
tains a  Taat  deal  of  which  there  is  little 
er  no  trace  in  the  other.  We  have  in 
both  the  circumstance  of  the  heaven, 
or  lower  sky,  lying  like  a  solid  pave- 
ment npon  the  earth,  and  the  mode 
by  whidi  they  were  detached.  While 
the  earth  was  ihua  oporessed,  there 
was  DO  room  for  anything  to  grow 
npon  its  sur&ce  but  a  few  insignifi- 
cant duraba.  **'  The  earth's  skin  was 
the  tntn — ^her  covering  was  the  bram- 
ble— her   covering  was  the   nettle.*' 


The  first  fruit  of  earth — the  o&pring 
of  earth  and  heaven — was  the  kumara, 
or  sweet  potato  ;  then  came  the  fern- 
root  The  first  being  endowed  with 
more  than  vegetable  Ufe,  was  Tane — 
whether  god  or  man,  or  what  he  was, 
does  not  clearly  appear.  From  him 
proceeded  trees  and  birds.  The 
second  birth  was  Tiki,  and  from  him 
Man  proceeded.  The  first  woman 
was  not  bom,  but  formed  from  the 
earth  by  the  heiit  of  the  sun  and  the 
echo ;  the  creator  of  woman  is  pur- 
sonified,  and  bears  the  euphonious 
name  of  Arphi  rohi.  The  first  wo- 
man herself  bore  a  name,  which,  being 
interpreted,  means  Twilight.  The 
third  son  of  Heaven  and  Earth  was 
the  author  of  evil ;  their  fourth  was 
Tahu,  the  author  of  all  good;  the 
fiflh  is  the  father  of  the  winds ;  the 
sixth  is  Tangoroa,  the  father  of  all 
fish  and  the  god  of  the  ocean.  The 
father  of  fish  in  New  Zealand  is  re- 
garded **  as  the  revealer  of  secrets.'' 
It  would  seem  that  the  silence  of  the 
people  of  the  deep  does  not  interfere 
with  the  power  of  in  some  way  com- 
municating what  they  learn.  Tan- 
goroa is  an  eavesdropper.  He  listens 
unperceived  to  what  men  are  saying, 
and  he  is  sure  to  make  mischief  of  it. 
The  same  legends  prevail  through 
all  the  Polynesian  islands.  It  is  not 
surprising  that,  in  thinking  over  any 
system  of  faJse  theology,  an  observer 
educated  in  Christian  feelings  from  so 
early  a  period  of  life,  that  what  is 
true  in  morals  is  recognised  by  him  as 
if  it  were  a  part  of  his  proper  nature, 
and  falsehood  regarded  as  something 
altogether  alien,  should  regard  the 
gods  of  the  heathen  as  actualdemons, 
so  much  of  malignity  to  man  seems 
embodied  in  the  conception  which  a 
savage  forms  of  the  Divine  nature.  In 
Sir  George  Grey's  "  Polynesian  My- 
thology*' we  have  transktioos  of  native 
poems  80  literal  as  to  present  very 
oflen  even  the  precise  idioms  of  the 
original  language.  '^  For  the  first 
time" — we  quote  Sir  George's  own 
words — "  for  the  first  time,  I  believe, 
an  European  reader  will  find  it  in  his 
power  to  place  himself  in  the  position 
of  one  who  listens  to  a  heathen  and 
savage  high  priest  explaining  to  him, 
in  his  own  words,  and  in  his  own  en- 
ergetic manner,  the  traditions  in  which 
he  eamestiy  believes,  and  unfolding 
the  religious  opinions  upon  which  the 
faith  and  the  hopes  of  his  race  rest.*' 
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Mr.  Taylor  narrates  many  of  the  same 
stories,  verifying  his  accounts  of  the 
traditions  of  the  Maori  by  frequent 
references  to  their  poems,  but,  for  the 
most  part,  telling  them  in  his  own 
words,  and  anxious  to  point  oat  re- 
semblances between  the  customs  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  had  been  for 
a  great  many  ;^ears  a  missionary,  and 
those  which  his  familiarity  with  the 
Scriptures  forced  upon  his  constant 
notice.    Each  book  is,  in  its  way,  very 
valuable,  and  each  illustrative  of  the 
other.  While  wc  mention  these  books, 
and  Mr.  Shortland's  "  Traditions  and 
Superstitions  of  the  New  Zealanders," 
as  the  m6st  lately  published  books, 
from  which  much  information  is  to  be 
derived  on    a  subject  greatly   more 
important  than  the  details  of  wars,  or 
even  the  first  efforts  of  colonisation — 
as  without  a  perfect  knowledge  of  thf^ir 
previous  manners  and  modes  of  think- 
ing, little  can  be  done  for  the  real 
civilisation  of  a  people — we  wish  to 
call  our  readers*  attention  to  a  little 
book,   published    some  eighteen    or 
twenty  years  ago,  by  Professor  Craik, 
which  brings  together  all  then  kuown. 
of  this  people,  and  suggests  some  con- 
siderations on  the  subject  of  coloni- 
sation, which  have  been  adopted  and 
made  the  foundation  of  a  good  deal  of 
speculation  by  writers  of  high  autho- 
rity.     Civilisation,  among    a  people 
circumstanced  as  the  New  Zealanderd, 
"could,"   he  says,   "  only  be  intro- 
duced by   their  being  brought   into 
communication    with    other    nations 
already  civilised ;"  and,  in  a  lecture 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  the 
xoung  Men's  Christian  Association, 
an  argument  is  founded  upon  there 
being  no  example  of  the  contrary  in 
the  history  of  mankind. 

The  traditions  which,  among  the 
Greeks,  ascribed  to  Prometheus,  "  a 
supposed  superhuman  being,'*  the  in- 
troduction of  the  use  of  fire,  and  those 
which  represented  Triptolemus,  Cad- 
mus, and  other  strangers  from  distant 
countries,  as  introducing  agriculture 
and  letters ;  the  Peruvian  tradition  of 
a  white  man,  whom  they  believed  to 
be  the  ofispring  of  the  sun,  and  which 
perhaps,  was  meant  to  express,  in 
figurative  language,  that  this  first 
instructor  was  of  a  different  family  of 


mankind,  and  came  from  the  east,  are 
referred  to  by  the  Archbishop  in  sup- 
port of  this  view,  and  he  addis : — 

'^  Bat  there  is  no  need  to  inquire,  even  if 
we  could  do  so  with  any  hope  of  success, 
what  mixture  there  may  be  of  truth  and 
fable  in  any  of  these  tradidoos.  For  our 
present  purpose  it  is  enough  to  have  pointed 
out  that  they  all  agree  in  one  thing,  in  re- 
presenting civilisation  ^  having  been  intro- 
duced (whenever  it  has  been  introduced) 
not  from  within,  but  from  vnthout, 

"  We  have,  therefore,  in  this  case,  all  the 
proof  that  a  negative  admits  of.  In  all  the 
few  instances  in  which  there  is  any  record 
or  tradition  of  a  savage  people  becoming 
civilised,  we  have  a  corresponding  record  or 
tradition  of  their  having  been  aided  by  in- 
structors ;  and  in  all  the  (very  numerous) 
cases  we  know  of  in  which  savages  bavts 
been  left  to  themselves,  they  appear  never 
to  have  advanced  one  step.  The  experi- 
ment, as  it  may  be  called,  has  been  going  on 
in  various  regions  for  many  ages ;  and  it 
appears  to  have  never  once  succeeded."* 

The  first  of  the  legends  which  we 
find  in  the  Polynesian  Mythology,  is 
one  called  "  The  Children  of  Heaven 
and  Earth.*'  On  the  flat  surface  of 
the  earth  is  outspread  the  heaven. 
Their  children,  who  would  seem  to 
have  been  identical  in  nature  and 
daring  with  the  Titans  of  Hesiod,  bat 
whom  Polynesian  legend  represents  as 
more  successful  in  their  enterprise 
than  the  beings  of  Grecian  fable, 
found  themselves  straitened  for  room; 
above  the  lower  surface  of  heaven 
they  could  not  force  a  way ;  and  if 
the  caverns  of  earth  gave  them  a 
place  of  refuge,  it  was,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Mac  Pherson,  "dark  and 
unlovely.*'  To  remove  the  inconve- 
nience was  their  first  object.  The 
author  of  evil  suggested  slaying  them. 
This  was  resisted  by  the  others. 
''Let  us  tear  them  apart,'*  was  the 
language  of  the  father  of  forests ;  *Met 
the  sky  become  as  a  stranger  to  as. 
Let  the  earth  remain  to  close  us  as  our 
nursmg  mother.**  Five  brothers  agreed 
to  this.  There  was  one — ^the  Adver- 
sary— he  opposed. 

The  god  and  father  of  the  cultivated 
food  of  man  rises  up  that  he  may  rend 
them  asunder.  He  fails.  The  father 
of  fish  and  reptiles  has  no  better  suc- 
cess.    The  father  of  such  food  for 
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man  as  springs  ap  spontaneously,  sinks 
in  the  effort.  The  god  and  father  of 
sava^  men  tries,  and  his  strength  is 
found  wanting.  At  last  arriyed  Tano- 
Mahuta,  the  god  and  father  of  forests. 
He,  by  violent  efforts,  at  last  suc- 
ceods.  Light  is  now  introduced,  and 
the  fair  world,  which  seems  had  1^ 
concealed,  becomes  visible.  Tauhe- 
remateu,  the  £athfir  of  winds,  resents 
the  separation.  He  sends  one  of  his 
children  to  the  east,  one  to  the  south, 
one  to  the  west,  and  one  to  the  north. 
The  earth  is  strewn  with  the  boughs 
and  branches  of  the  trees  of  Tane« 
Mahuta,  the  father  of  forests.  After 
destroying  the  forests,  this  fierce  de- 
mon, who  would  seem  to  be  the  very 
prince  of  the  powers  of  the  air,  di- 
rected his  rage  against  the  ocean. 
The  god  of  ocean  flies  through  his 
sease.  In  every  mythology  man  seeks 
to  represent  himself  his  deitiei  as  with 
human  attributes,  and  so  we  have 
ocean  wedded,  and  with  bis  children 
about  him.  In  their  contest  with  the 
father  of  tempests,  the  children  of 
ocean  learn  that  their  fate  is  hereafter 
to  be  cooked  and  fried.  This  seems 
to  have  been  a  prophecy  of  man,  and 
what  he  would  do. 

The  legend  is  told  somewhat  differ- 
ently in  Sir  Greorge  Grey's  book  and 
Mr.  Taylor^s.  \yhen  the  heaven  and 
the  earth  are  divided  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  them  asunder ;  and  in  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's legend  we  have  the  fiither  of 
forests—himself  in  shape  a  ffigantio 
tree,  with  his  roots  planted  in  heaven, 
and  his  head  resting  in  earth,  a  sort  of 
inverted  Atlas  —  placed  at  his  full 
length  between  them — a  picturesqne 
object.  How  long  Tane-Mahuta  re- 
mained in  this  rather  uneasy  posture 
we  know  not — perhaps  for  ages — ^for 
time  never  presents  a  difficulty  to  the 
builders  of  worlds. 
"  Nine  centuries  bounce  they  from  cavern  to 

rock." 
>nd  it  is  but  as  a  moment.  He  sepa- 
rated heaven  and  earth,  or  rather 
kept  them  ^art  at  first ;  but,  after  a 
tune,  we  find  their  continued  separa- 
tion otherwise  provided  for.  Lofty 
^eesrise  up  from  the  earth,  and  are 
themlhurs  which  support  the  heaven. 
,  The  falher  of  the  winds,  after  dash- 
wg  the  ocean  into  spray,  and  tearing 


up  the  trees  of  the  forest,  nex^  at- 
tacked the  gods  of  cultivated  and  un- 
cultivated food  respectively ;  but  here 
be  fortunately  failed.  Man,j!erc6i7iara, 
as  the  native  word  is  ioteipreted,  now 
appears  on  the  scene.  Ho  conquers 
all  his  brothers  and  eats  them.  This 
at  first  looks  like  cannibalism,  but  is 
not  quite  so  bad,  as  the  brothers  with 
long  names  turn  out  to  be,  when  in- 
terpreted, sweet  potatoes,  fern-roots, 
birds,  &c. ;  and  the  legend  only  ex- 
presses that  all  such  things  become 
the  food  of  man— of  man  in  that 
stage  in  which  ho  is  designated  as 
fierce  man. 

Of  Tiki,  the  father  or  creator  of 
man,  little  is  told.  He  is  described  as 
having  made  man  in  his  own  image. 
He  took  red  clay,  kneaded  it  with  his 
own  blood,  formed  the  eyes  and  limbs, 
and  then  gave  the  image  breath.  The 
word  7'iki  is  said,  in  some  of  the  Poly- 
nesian languages,  to  mean  an  image. 
A  new-born  diild  is  described  as  a  ^ift 
of  Tiki  from  the  unseen  world.  The 
crown  of  a  chieftain's  head,  the  most 
sacred  part  of  his  person,  is  called  by 
the  name  of  Tiki.  In  one  account, 
we  find  woman  described  as  made  of 
one  of  the  man's  ribs;  and  *Hbeir 

feneral  term  for  bone  is  hevee,  or  as 
'rofessor  Lee  gives  it,  itrt,  a  sound 
bearing  a  singular  resemblance  to  the 
Hebrew  name  of  our  first  mother.'  * 
The  great  hero  of  the  New  Zealand 
mythology  is  Maui.  Of  him  a  hun- 
dred stories  are  told.  He  can  scarcely 
be  called  a  god.  If  a  god,  he  most 
resembles  the  Hermes  of  the  Greek 
poets — if  man,  ascending  to  the  rank 
of  god,  Hercules  is  not  unlike  the  con- 
ception. He  is  known  not  alone  in 
New  Zealand,  but  in  several  of  the 
islands.  He  is  one  of  six  brothers, 
but  destined  to  be  the  greatest  of  all. 
His  brothers  are  called  '*  the  forget- 
ful," or  "  the  absent."  The  youngest 
is  known  by  many  names,  each  name 
expressing  some  one  of  his  attributes. 
He  is,  however,  most  often  called  by 
the  endearing  name  given  to  the  in- 
fant child  of  a  chief^in— Potiki,  or 
the  gift  of  Tiki  from  the  unseen  world. 
Legends,  many  of  them  as  playful  as 
those  in  Homer's  Hymn  to  Hermes, 
are  told  of  him  and  his  early  wiles,  in 
which  there  is  of^eu  quite  as  much  of 
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malice  as  of  ibn.  A  good  many  of 
them  are  told  in  Sir  George  Qre/a 
book,  and  are  exceedingly  amusing  ; 
a  good  many  more  are  given  \}y  Mr. 
Taylor.  Maui  ia  a  great  fisherman, 
and  he  actually  fishea  up  the  northern 
island  of  New  i&ealand  from  the  deptha 
of  the  sea.  The  shape  of  the  land 
proves  the  truth  of  the  story.  The 
hills  and  vallies,  and  all  the  irregula* 
rities  of  the  surface  of  the  land,  arose 
from  the  fact,  that  his  brothers  crimped 
the  fish  with  their  tuatinies— the  tua- 
tini  is  the  ancient  Maori  knife,  an  in* 
strument  bordered  with  a  row  of 
shark's  teeth.  The  shape  and  appear- 
ance of  the  land  vouches  for  the  truth 
of  the  story.  The  saltwater  eye  of 
the  fish  is  Wanganui-a-tera  (Port 
Nicholson) ;  the  freshwater  eye  is 
Watrarapa ;  the  upper  jaw  is  Ronffo* 
Kongo  (the  north  head  of  Fort  Ni- 
cholson) ;  the  lower  jaw  is  Te  Ri- 
murapa  (sooth  head  of  ditto).  The 
bead  of  this  land-fish  of  Maui  lies  at 
Turakirae  (a  mountain  on  the  coast 
near  Wairarapa)  ;  the  tail  is  the  spi- 
rits* flying  place  (Oape  Maria  Van 
Dieman) ;  the  belly  U  Taupo  and 
Tongariro. 

Maui  waxes  ambitious.  He  lays 
snares  for  the  sun  and  mooo,  but  the 
sun^s  rays  bite  his  traps  in  two.  This 
is  hot  work,  and  he  calls  for  water. 
He  calls  to  the  birds — some  refuse  to 
obey,  some  fail  in  the  effort  to  get  it. 
One  he  throws  into  the  fire — hence  its 
yellow  colour  through  all  after  ages ; 
another  he  streaks  with  white  near 
the  beak ;  he  pulls  the  legs  of  a  third, 
to  enable  it  to  move  freely  in  the 
water.  Maui  is  said  also,  on  another 
occasion,  to  have  tatooed  the  lips  of 
the  native  dog  —  hence  its  black 
muzzle. 

Maui  seeks  inunortality.  He  thinks 
to  conquer  death.  The  sun  and  moon, 
he  sees,  do  not  perish,  because  they 
bathe  in  the  livimi;  fountain.  He  will 
do  the  same.  He  will  desoend  into 
the  Hade»*-into  the  unseen  land-^ 
there  the  living  stream  is.  The  sue- 
ceiS  of  his  adventure  depended  on  his 
entering  the  unseen  world  and  return- 
ing before  the  Groddess  of  Death,  whom 
he  found  slewing,  should  awake.  All 
thebirdaof  the  air  were  bis  companions, 
and  he  charged  them  to  be  silent.  All 
were  silent  with  expectation.  Then 
the  Piwaka-waka  besan  to  laugh. 
"^Hell's  jaws  closed,*^  and  this  was 
the  end  of  Maui.     ''Had  not  the 


Piwaka  waka  laughed,  Maui  would 
have  drunk  of  the  living  stream,  and 
man  would  never  have  died.** 

We  are  disposed  rather  to  reffer  to 
a  review  of  oir  George  Grey's  Poly- 
nesian Mythology,  by  a  fellow-la- 
bourer of  ours,  which  appeared  in  the 
last  July  number  of  this  journal,  Uian 
ourselves  relate  the  stories  of  the 
other  mythological  heroes  of  the 
Mazri  legends.  Mr.  Taylor*s  aocouot< 
and  Sir  George*s  differ,  but  not  essen- 
tially. To  a  perion  interested  in  the 
subject,  it  would  be  desirable  to  read 
both. 

The  gods  of  the  Maori  seem,  fur 
the  most  part,  to  have  been  deified 
men.  The  chief  thought  connected 
with  spiritual  matters  is,  that  their 
ancestors  are  divinities — most  ofWu 
jealous  and  malignant.  They  are 
thought  of  as  enemies  to  be  propitio 
ated.  The  spirits  of  children  who 
have  died  soon  aA^er  birth,  are  regard- 
ed with  peculiar  fear.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  wish  to  lessen  to  others  tne 
enjoyment  of  life,  of  which  they  have 
been  defirauded ;  and  they  are  also 
thought  of  as  having  past  away  from 
earth  too  soon  to  have  formed  such 
attachments  to  their  families  as  would 
make  the  spirits  of  grown  persons 
kindly  disposed.  If  a  fiiture  state  is 
presented  to  the  mind  of  a  New 
Zealander,  it  would  seem  to  be  only 
as  if  life  was  lengthened  out  indefi- 
nitely, the  unseen  world  being  the 
scene  of  the  same  kind  of  enjoyments 
and  troubles  as  occupy  men  on  earth. 
The  gods  were  more  often  heard  than 
seen.  A  low,  whistling  sound  was  re- 
cognised as  the  voice  of  a  spirit  or  a 
god — ^the  whirlwind  and  the  thunder 
were  also  divine.  To  the  eye,  a  deity 
was  manifested  in  the  rainbow—the 
stars  were  heroes  who  had  passed  flrom 
earth. 

'*  The  following  account  was  gireo  by  a 
Chief,  who  was  in  a  war  ezpediUoo  against 
the  NgaUawa,  at  Otaki.  They  were  en- 
deavouring to  storm  the  powerftil  pa 
Kakutu,  at  Rangi-uro.  At  noon,  when  en- 
camped opposite  the  beleaguered  place,  Poti, 
the  Priest  of  Taopo,  wfao  was  in  thdr  pail^. 
stood  and  prayed  to  Roogo-mai,  the  gr«a 
god  of  his  tribe,  that  he  would  masiftit 
himself  in  their  fi^vour,  and  give  the  pa  Inio 
their  bands.  Immediately  a  great  neiss 
was  heard  in  the  heavens,  and  they  sav 
Rongo-mai  rushing  throng  the  air,  bis 
fbrm,  which  is  that  of  a  wlule,  was  of  fire, 
with  a  great  head ;  he  flew  strai^t  Into 
the  pa,  whioh  he  entered  with  his  bead 
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<bmwardf,  Iraodring  up  tlie  dnat,  whkb 
urate  in  a  c^od  vith  a  erufa  lik«  ttoider. 
The  Priest  said,  in  two  days  the  pUoe 
would  be  takea,  which  acooHingiy  «ame 
to  past.    My  io^ormaat,  a  Tery  aenaible 
CbristJAn  Chief,  believed    it  wag  actually 
the  god  who  appeared,  bid  him  draw  hia 
fi>nn,  which  he  did ;    it  was  evidently  a 
meteor,  and  a  very  bright   one,  to  have 
been  thus  apparent  at  noon.    It  is  remarka- 
ble that  it  should  have  been  seen  at  the 
my  moment  the  Priest  was  praying;  for  hit 
god  to  appear,  and  further,  that  it  should 
have  fallen  into  the  very  pa  they  ware 
attacking.    It  was  natural  that  it  sbonld 
have  been  regarded  as  a  fisvouraUe  omen  by 
oae,  and  as  the  contrary  by  the  others ;  but 
had  the  besieged  not  biwn  intimidated,  and 
fbught  courageously  and  conquered,  then  it 
would  doubtless  have  been  considered  as  a  fa- 
voarable  omen  for  them.    It  is  according  to 
the  result  that  these  sights  are  estimated, 
and  as  many  are  seen  without  anything  re- 
markable occurring,  so  nothing  is  thought  of 
them,    but    only    of  the  few    which    are 
attended  with  a  particular  result,  as  in  this 
itstanoe.    ▲  similar  case  ocoaned  to  me 
during  a  journey  huto  the  interior  of  the 
Island.     I  was  preaching  from  the  words, 
^  Behold  I  saw  Satan  like  lightning  fall  from 
heaven.*     I  had  no  sooner  concluded,  than 
the  ehapel,  a  dark  building  of  raupo,  with 
the  only  door  and  a  small  aperture  to  admit 
the  light,  was  suddenly  illuminated ;  we  all 
rashed  out,  and  saw  a  splendid  meteor,  like 
a  drawn  sword.    My  congregation,  with  al- 
most one  voice,  exclaimed,  *  there  is  Satan 
fifling  from  heaven.*    My  son  onoe  saw  a 
MliaBt  meteor  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ; 
he  immediately  ran  into  the  house  to  tell 
IS,  but  we  were  only  just  in  time  to  see  its 
raoeding  r^ye.    Some  few  years  ago,  four 
or  five  meteoric  stones  were  seen  at  Wan- 
ganui,  during  the  day,  rushing  with  great 
noise  and  brightness  tlurough  the  air ;  they 
flew  in  a  crescent  form,  and  appeared  to  taU. 
•0  near,  that  some  Europeans  who  were  there 
went  in  search  of  thenu    Meteors  are  very 
frequently  seen  in  New  Zealand.'*— pp.  42, 
48* 

The  iHfcraage  inatitution  of  Tapu,  or 
Taboo,  is  diaoussed  in  a  very  yaluable 
essay  by  Mr.  Taylor.  He  sap,  it  may 
pompa  be  most  correctly  defined  as 
'*  a  reHn^oat  observanoe  established 
iar  politicsl  frBrposes.**  The  definition 
win  do  less  to  make  the  matter  un- 
4enlood  than  the  exemplifications 
|mo.  In  Diefilbnbach's  Glossary,  be 
iBterpreta  the  word  "^a/m"  by  the 
Eoffaah  words  "  sacred,  invisible,  for- 
bidden ;*•  and,  in  discussing  the  sub- 
ject, he  says  that  ^^  in  its  sacred  and 
ngoffous  character  it  has  the  double 
meaning  in  New  Zealand  of  religious 
worship  and  civil  law."    Beligion  aid 


law  are  never  separate  in  early  pe- 
riods of  society  ;  and  among  people 
circumstanced  as  the  Maui  were, 
where  nothing  that  could  be  called  a 
central  power  existed,  —  where,  in 
truth,  there  was  nothing  to  represent, 
or  ewen  suggest  the  organisation  of  a 
State,  religion  was  necessarily  the  sole 
bond  of  union.  The  simplest  cases  of 
the  Tapu  are  nothing  more  than  the 
assertion  of  property  m  any  object  not 
before  appropnated.  The  severities 
of  religion,  or  the  dread  of  punish- 
ment from  the  unseen  world,  would 
protect  a  house,  which  its  owner  had 
left  for  a  season — secure  his  canoe 
fWmi  being  plundered,  or  form  an  tn- 
▼isible  fence  round  his  kumara  field. 
In  the  same  way,  the  tree  which  an 
individual  claims  as  his  for  any  pur* 
pose  is  secured.  A  married  woman 
or  a  girl  betrothed  is  '•  tapu."  Places 
are  •*  tapu"  for  certain  seasons—rivers, 
with  reference  to  times  of  fishing- 
cultivated  lands  till  planting  or  reap- 
ing was  completed,  and  the  like. 
Breaking  the  tapu  in  this  world  is 
ptmished  by  the  Atuas,  or  spirits  of 
the  dead,  who  punish  the  crime  by  the 
infliction  of  disease.  Such  are  some 
of  the  simplest  cases,  but  they  would 
be  far  from  giving  an  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  a  custom  that  extends  to 
every  relation  and  incident  of  life, 
and  that  connects  itself  with  the  whole 
system  of  society. 

The  "tapu"  consisted  in  making 
persons,  places,  or  things  **  sacred,"  or 
separated.  A  i)erson  under  the  **  ta- 
pu" could  not  be  touched  by  any  one, 
or  even  raise  his  hand  to  his  head* 
He  was  fed  by  another.  In  drinkmg, 
water  was  poured  from  a  calabash  into 
his  mouth.  When  poured  upon  his 
hands,  in  washing,  he  could  not  touch 
iAxe  vessel  from  which  it  was  poured. 

A  person  became  "  tapu"  try  touch- 
ing a  dead  body,  or  by  suffering  from 
serious  disease. 

The  clothes  that  had  been  worn  by 
an  aviki  or  chief,  w#re  "tapu."  If 
worn  by  another,  the  belief  was  that 
the  act  would  be  punished  by  death. 
The  tinder-box  of  a  chief  was  lost  or 
mislaid.  Some  persons  were  rash 
enough  to  light  their  pipes  at  it,  but 
are  said  to  have  died  of  actual  fnglt 
when  they  found  who  had  been  the 
owner,  and  what  a  powerful  "  tapu" 
they  had  violated.  The  sanctity  of 
the  owner  in  some  way  rendered  what- 
ever had  been  nsed  by  him  sacred.  It 
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partook  of  his  nature — ^beoame,  as  it 
were,  a  part  of  him.    How  much  more 
would  this  be  the  case — for  in  this 
superstition   considerations  of  more 
and  less  arose — if  the  blood  of  the 
chieftain  touched  any  object.   A  party 
of  natives  visited  one  of  the   great 
chiefs  in  a  new  canoe.    While  at  his 
place,  he  went  out  with  them  in  the 
canoe,  a  short  distance.     While  get- 
ting to  the  boat  he  hurt  his  foot,  and 
blood  flowed  from  the  wound.    The 
owner  of  the  boat,  knowing  that  this 
^^tapued**    the    boat   to    the    chief, 
dragged  it  on  shore  and  left  it  for  him 
opposite  his  house.     Mr.  Taylor  had 
an  escape  of  losing  his  house  from  a 
similar  accident.    A  native  gentleman 
struck  his  head  against  a  beam  and  cut 
it.    The  custom  of  the  country  would 
in  former  times,  have  given  the  house 
to  him.    The  inconvenience  of  apply- 
ing native  customs  to  strangers  resi- 
dent in  the  country,  appears,  however, 
tot  have  been  felt,  and,  long  before  this 
incident,  it  is  probable  that  this  pre- 
cise consequence  would  have  been  un- 
likely to  follow  in  such  a  case.     The 
punishment  incurred  by  a  violation  of 
the  ^'  tapu'^  was  supposed  to  be  in- 
flicted by   **atua8,'*   who  were  the 
spirits  of  ancestors,  who  were  often 
very  capricious  in  their  resentments, 
and  who  were  quite  as  likely,  if  not 
more  so,  to  visit  the  crime  on  their 
relative  who  snflered  the  wrong,  as  on 
those  whom  mere  human  laws  would 
regard  as  the  offender.    The  sacred 
place  where  a  chieftain  ate  his  food 
could  not  be  allowed  to  be  polluted  by 
the  clothes  of  a  slave  *'for  the  clothes 
having  become  sacred  the  instant  they 
entered  the  precincts  of  the  *  tapued* 
place,  would  ever  after  be  useless  in 
the  ordinary  business  of  his  life,  since 
they  would  be  liable  to  be  brought 
frequently  in  contact  with  food  intend- 
ed for  the  use  of  the  family."  ''Hence," 
adds  Mr.  Shortland,  from  whom  we 
have  quoted  the  last  sentence,  ''we 
cease  to  wonder  that  a  chief  should 
have  been  movM  in  anger,  even  to 
kill  a  slave  who,  through  carelessness, 
caused  him  to  offend  the  dreaded  spirits 
by  such  an  act  as  that  of  leavinf^  any 
article  of  his  dress  within  the  lunits 
of  the  family  cookhouse,   although, 
while  ignorant  of  the  peculiarity  of 


the  New  ZeaUnder*8  saperstitious  be* 
lief,  we  must  have  regarded  his  doing 
so  as  wanton  barbarity."* 

As  the  support  of  the  people  de- 
pended, before  New  Zealand  had  be- 
come a  colony,  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  kumara  and  taro,  all  employed  in 
such  work  were  maide  "  tapu,"  and 
could  undertake  no  other  work  till 
this  was  completed.  The  grounds 
themselves  were  in  the  same  way  in- 
terdicted to  all  not  80  occupied*  The 
karakias,  or  solemn  spells,  by  which 
persons  and  places  were  thus  devoted, 
remind  us  of  the  strange  ritual  lan- 
guage of  the  Zenda  Vesta;  and 
through  this  whole  subject  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  think  of  the  old  eastern 
solemnides,  in  which  law  and  religion 
were  united.  The  great  ruling  power, 
however,  was  the  human  imagination. 
Disregard  the  spell,  and  its  power 
was  at  an  end,  so  far  as  the  Atuas 
were  concerned.  Other  sanctions,  no 
doubt,  there  were,  not  of  law,  but  of 
that  in  which  all  law  has  its  support, 
opinion.  And  an  offender  against  the 
feelings  of  a  people,  while  public 
opinion  had  undergone  no  change, 
was  not  unlikely  to  meet  his  fate  from 
those  who  were  more  quick  to  anger 
than  dead  ancestors,  however  d^iu 
their  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  their 
race.  But  even  before  Christianity 
had  gained  an  ascendant  over  the 
natives,  public  opinion  was  changing 
upon  this  subject.    The  rank  of  the 

{)er8on  imposing  the  /'  capu"  was 
ooked  to ;  and  the  powerful  man  dis- 
regarded the  "  tapu"  of  an  inferior. 
*'  In  the  early  days  of  the  mission  it 
was  a  great  annoyance.''  The  mission- 
aries at  last  determined  to  disregard 
it,  and  the  natives  then  said  the  ^'  tapu*' 
did  not  apply  to  Europeans,  as  bemg 
of  a  different  reli^on.  Thb  was  soon 
extended  to  their  converts,  and  the 
"  tapu"  may  be  described  as  ceasing 
to  exist. 

There  were  some  persons  and  places 
always  sacred,  as  arikis  and  tohungas, 
and  their  houses,  in  which — such  was 
the  force  of  the  t^u— even  the  owners 
could  not  eat,  but  took  their  nE^als  in 
the  open  air;  women  could  not  eat 
with  the  men.  The  sacred  character 
of  the  man  was  such,  that  thus  com- 
mimicated  it  was  feared  it  would  be 
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death*  If  a  covetotis  chief  took  a 
fancy  to  an/thin^  belonging  to  an  in- 
ferior, he  called  it  by  his  own  name, 
said  it  was  a  part  of  himself— his  back- 
bone was  the  favourite  phrase — and  it 
became  his.  The  head  was  the  most 
sacred  part  of  the  person — that  which 
the  chieftain  could  not  himself  even 

touch.      "  D your    eyes,"    from 

an  English  sailor,  is  not  to  anyone 
a  very  polite  phrase,  but  we  can  form 
no  conception  of  how  it  woands  Maori 
feeling.  **I'll  plug  your  ears  with 
tobacco"  roused  one  of  their  old  chiefs 
into  actual  madness.  To  hear  any  one 
talk  of  placing  food  in  his  ear — a  part 
of  his  head — without  avenging  the  in- 
sult, would  be  to  a  chief  to  incur  the 
anger  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and 
the  consequent  punishment.  To  a 
"missionary"  native  it  would  be  of  less 
moment,  from  his  belief  that  the  God 
preached  by  the  Fakepa  had  power 
over  the  malignant  spirits  of  the  dead, 
and  would  protect  him.  In  the  dis* 
putes  with  the  English  Government, 
the  natives  tapued  the  woods  and  the 
sea-coast,  and  greac  inconvenience 
arose  from  the  wish  to  respect  their 
superstitions.  In  many  cases  a  small 
sum  of  money,  or  a  trifling  present,  was 
tnoogh  to  have  all  difficmties  from  the 
tapu  removed,  as  its  duration  depended 
on  the  will  of  the  person  imposing  it :— 

"  It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  tapu 
arises  from  the  will  of  the  chief;  that  by  it 
be  laid  a  ban  upon  whatever  he  felt  dis- 
posed. It  was  a  great  power,  which  could 
at  aU  times  be  exercised  for  his  own  advan- 
tage, and  the  maintenance  of  his  power; 
fsicp^ntXy  making  some  trifling  dicom- 
stance,  the  reason  of  patting  a  whole  com- 
monity  to  great  inconvenience,  rendering 
a  road  to  the  pa,  peiiiaps  the  most  direct 
and  frequented,  or  a  grove,  or  a  fountain,  or 
anything  else,  tapu,  by  his  arbitrary  will. 
Without  the  tapu,  he  was  only  '  he  tangata 
noa,'  or  common  man,  and  this  is  what  long 
deterred  many  high  chiefe  from  embracing 
Christiaoity,  lest  they  should  lose  this  main 
support  of  their  power. 

"  Few  but  ariki,  or  great  tohungis, 
daimed  the  power  of  the  tapu ;  inferior  ones, 
indeed,  occasionally  used  it,  but  the  ob- 
servance of  it  was  chiefly  confined  to  his 
own  retainers,  and  was  often  violated  with 
imponity,  or  by  giving  a  small  utu  or  pay- 
ment. But  he  who  presumed  to  violate  the 
UpQ  of  an  ariki,  did  it  at  the  risk  of  his 
life  and  property. 

**  The  tapu  in  many  instances  was  bene- 
ficial, considering  the  state  of  society,  the 
abaence  of  law,  and  the  fierce  character  of 
the  p«)ple ;  it  fonned  no  bad  substitate  for 


a  dictatorial  form  of  government,  and  made 
the  nearest  approach  to  an  organized  state 
of  society,  or  rather  it  may  be  regarded  as 
the  last  remaining  trace  of  a  more  civilized 
polity,  possessed  by  their  remote  ancestors. 
la  it  we  discern  somewhat  of  the  ancient 
dignity  and  power  of  the  high  chief  or  ariki, 
and  a  remnant  of  the  sovereign  authority 
they  once  possessed,  with  the  remarkable 
union  of  the  kingly  and  sacerdotal  character 
in  their  persons.  It  rendered  them  a  distinct 
race ;  more  nearly  allied  to  gods  than  men  ; 
their  persons,  garments,  houses  and  every- 
thing belonging  to  them,  being  so  sacred,  that 
to  touch  or  meddle  with  them,  was  alone 
sufficient  to  occasion  death. 

^^  Their  gods  being  no  more  than  deceased 
chiefs,  they  were  regarded  as  living  ones,  and 
thus  were  not  to  be  killed  by  inferior  men, 
but  only  by  those  who  had  more  powerful 
atuas  in  them.  The  victorious  chief  who 
had  slain  numbers,  and  had  swallowed  their 
eyes,  and  drank  their  blood,  was  supposed 
to  have  added  the  spurits  of  his  victims  to 
his  own ;  and  thus  increased  the  power  of 
his  spirit  To  keep  up  this  idea,  and  hinder 
the  lower  orders  from  trying  whether  it  were 
possible  to  kill  such  corporeal  and  living 
gods,  was  the  grand  work  of  the  tapu ;  and 
it  did  succeed  in  doing  so :  during  bygone 
ages  it  has  had  a  wide-spread  sway,  and 
exerdsed  a  fearful  power  over  benighted 
races  of  men,  until  the  stone  cut  without 
hands,  smote  this  mighty  image  of  cruelty 
on  its  feet,  caused  it  to  fall,  and  like  th 
chaff  of  the  sununer^s  threshing  floor,  the 
wind  of  God's  word  has  swept  it  away  I'*— 
Taylor's  "Te  Ika  a  Maui;  or,  New  Zea- 
land and  its  Inhabitants,'*  pp.  63,  64. 

Slavery  existed  through  Polynesia ; 
and  while  their  superstitions,  which 
we  have  mentioned,  continued,  it  was 
almost  impossible  it  shocdd  ever  have 
been  done  away.  On  this  subject  we 
transcribe  a  sentence  from  Mr.  Short- 
land:— 

**  In  relation  to  the  subject  under  con- 
uderation,  it  may  be  here  stated  that  the 

*  atna*  of  one  tribe  are  not  believed  to  meddl 
with  the  members  of  another  tribe;   an 
that,  when  a  person  was  taken  prisoner,  his 
connexion  with  his  own  tribe  was  severed, 
and  its  '  atua'  ceased  to  care  for  him.   Hence, 
as  a  captive  had  no  dread  of  offending  the 

•  atua*  of  his  own  or  oftiis  adopted  tribe  by 
cooking  or  by  carrj'ing  food  on  his  back, 
every  sort  of  work  having  to  do  with  cook- 
ing was  performed  by  this  class  of  persons, 
aided  by  those  females  of  the  tribe,  who 
were  not  supposed  to  be  regarded  with  pecu- 
liar interest  by  the  *  atua,'  and  were  there- 
fore unworthy  to  be  ranked  among  the 
sacred. 

"  Slavery  was,  in  New  Zealand,  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  superstitious  belief 
of  iU  inhaWtauU.    The  captive  was,  how- 
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treri  in  some  mpeets  more  free  tban  his 
master;  he  entereid  into  oonyersation  with 
him  fearlessly,  he  fed  wdl,  was  not  expected 
to  overwork  himself,  and  seldom  cared  to 
retain  to  his  own  tribe— which  drcumstance 
in  itself  is  a  satisfactory  proof  of  bis  being 
generally  well  treated :  and  if  eventually  he 
obtained  a  wife  from  the  females  of  his 
adopted  tribe,  his  children  inherited  their 
mother's  poitition,  and  became  oltlects  ot 
care  to  this  spirits  of  her  ancestoiB.  Any 
one,  therefore,  would  be  led  into  error,  were 
be  to  form  an  idea  of  the  condition  of  this 
class  of  persons  from  a  knowledge  of  what 
slavery  has  been  generally,  or  is  now,  in 
other  countries.**— Shortland's  **  Southern 
Districts  of  New  Zealand,"  pp.  296,  297. 

Without  some  knowledge  of  tbeir 
legendary  history,  and  of  their  pecu- 
liar customs,  it  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand  any  narrative  from  the  natives ) 
Worse  than  this^  the  narrative  will 
mislead,  as  metaphorical  language  vrill 
be  mistaken  fbr  literal.  Mr.  Short- 
land,  who,  in  1843,  was  acting  in  New 
Zealand  in  the  double  capacity  of  pro- 
tector of  native  interests  and  inter- 
preter to  Land  Commissioners  sent  out 
by  the  British  Government,  gives  us 
a  curious  instance  of  his  being  nearly 
misled  in  an  important  case  by  not 
knowing,  or  not  at  the  moment  re- 
memberiog;  the  import  of  figurative 
lanjfliage.  The  whole  story  is  so  illas- 
ttative  of  native  character,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  of  the  vicious  shrewdness  of 
individual  natives  wishing  to  Use  Eng- 
lish laws  and  English  power  to  carry 
out  their  objectd,  that  we  may  as  well 
relate  it  in  a  few  words. 

An  old  chief,  Pokeni,  lived  near 
Mr.  Shortland^s  residence.  He  was 
always  Accompanied  by  a  child,  the 
great-grandson  of  a  brother  6f  hia 
wife.  Pokeni  called  on  Mr.  Short- 
lind,  to  tell  him,  that  not  long  before 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Shortland's  party 
the  child's  father  had  been  murdered 
by  a  chief  whom  he  named.  Karetai 
was  willing  to  meet  the  accusation, 
and  the  case  was  heard  in  the  presence 
of  all  concerned,  except  Taiaroa,  who, 
it  will  appear,  was  an  important  actor 
in  the  case.  Eohi,  the  deceased  man, 
was  joint- owner  of  a  boat  with  Kare- 
tai, Matahara,  and  others.  Kohi  fell 
illy  and  thought  himself  at  the  point 
of  death.  He  ^sared  that  his  son, 
the  boy  whom  Pokeni  adopted,  would, 
bv  his  death,  be  deprived  of  the  chance 
of  getting  any  benefit  from  the  boat, 
and  he  determined  to  bum  it.  His 
wife,  Piro,   endeavoured  in  vain  to 


dissuade  him,  and  even  placed  the 
child  on  the  dry  brushwood,  which  he 
had  got  heaped  into  the  boat  that  it 
might  be  more  easily  set  on  fire.  All 
in  vain.  Eohi  was  too  ill  to  walk, 
but  he  had  himself  carried  to  the 
beach,  where  he  lay  looking  at  the 
boat  burning. 

Karetai  came  next  morning,  but  did 
no  more  than  scold.  Matimara  and 
the  rest  appeared  on  the  following 
day.  Matahara  was  the  most  furious. 
He  kicked  him,  *^and  struck  the 
ground  repeatedly,  naming  different 
parts  of  Kohi*s  body  at  each  blow."  Ho 
then  set  his  house  on  fire,  stript  him 
of  all  his  clothes  but  his  bhirt,  and  left 
him  on  the  beach.  Under  his  shirt  he 
contrived  to  conceal  a  *^  raka-pou- 
namn,"  a  weapon  made  of  the  stone, 
pounamui  which  belonged  jointly  to 
him  and  Taiaroa.  He  gave  this  to  his 
wife,  bid  her  conceal  it  from  Taiaroa^ 
and  keep  it  for  their  child.  Taiaroa 
is  told  that  it  has  been  lost  when  the 
bouse  was  burnt,  and  believes,  or  af- 
fects to  believe,  this  account  of  it.  The 
dying  man  ia  removed  to  Taiaroa's 
house.  On  the  day  after  his  arrival 
it  is  suggested  to  bim,  by  Taiaroa  and 
his  wife,  that  if  his  death  occurs  soun, 
they  will  be  able  to  refer  it  to  the  vio- 
lence offered  him  by  Matahara,  and 
that  it  is  better  for  him,  with  this  view, 
to  allow  himself  to  be  strangled.  He 
consents.  A  slave  watches  at  the  door 
during  this  scene  of  the  tragedy.  He 
takes  the  rope,  ties  a  slip-knot,  and  ad- 
justs  the  cord  round  ]ua  neck.  ^^  Piro,*' 
his  wife^  *'sat  at  bis  feet,  while  Taia« 
roa  pulls  the  rope  tight,  till  he  was 
dead." 

Taiaroa  now  ties  crape  round  his 
hat,  calls  on  a  Wesleyan  missionary, 
and  tells  in  minute  detail,  how  Ma- 
tahara has  murdered  Kohi,  by  jumping 
on  his  breast  and  back.  The  mis- 
sionary writes  to  the  police  magistrate, 
and  Matahara  is  apprehended,  charged 
with  the  murder,  and  Karetai  as  being 
an  accomplice.  Piro,  in  the  mean- 
while, goes  to  live  with  a  European, 
Itnd  confides  the  *'rauka-pounamu" 
to  his  care.  Seine  of  the  natives  saw 
it,  and  inquiries  about  it  led  Piro  to 
reveal  the  whole  story. 

Mr.  Shortland  tells  diat  the  wit- 
nesses, when  telling  of  Matahara*8 
striking  the  ground,  cursing,  at  die 
same  time,  the  different  parts  of  KohTs 
body,  used  language  which  led  him 
to  Delieve  at  first  that   Kohi,  and 
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not  the  ground,  received  each  blow. 
A  chief  will  sometimes  complain  of 
beiu^  f  hot  at.  when  he  is  only  shot  at 
in  effigy,  lliis  is  not  an  unfrequent 
form  of  insult. 

The  despicable  shrewdness  by  which 
these  people  sought  to  carry  out  their 
own  oojects  through  the  instrumenta- 
lity of  our  laws,  is  not  unlike  what 
mi^ht  happen  in  parts  of  Queen  Vic- 
torians dominions  nearer  home.  TN'e 
remember  a  case  where  a  man*d  cars 
were  cropped  off  with  the  assistance  of 
his  sisters,  »nd  the  crime  charged  on 
persons  iu  his  ueighbourhood-^the  ob- 
ject beingi  as  far  as  it  could  be  ascer- 
tained, to  appear  as  a  witness  in  a  case 
of  brutal  outrage — toobtain  in  this  way 
his  support  for  a  while — and  finally  to 
be  enabled  to  emfgrate  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government.  We  transcribe 
from  Mr.  Shortland  an  account  of  the 
price  of  the  boat,  which  would  seem 
almost  to  describe  a  purchase  made  in 
Galway.  The  very  names  look  not 
unlike  some  rustic  spelling  of  such 
names  as  Carthy,  Mat  O'Hara,  kc, : — 

**  The  fbnowinf?  ttatement  of  the  amount 
i)f  proper^  oontribated  by  Mch  of  the  na- 
livct,  ten  in  number,  who  had  a  Hhare  in  the 
tx>at,  was  made  during  the  investigatioa  of 
the  case: — 

Baskets    p. 
Potatoes.   *^*«** 

Kohi •        H  100  6 

Fohafta  ••         ..        „  200  fi 

Taheke  ,  100  6 

TliieeoUieiB    .  ...        ^  4 

700  41 

If  we  suppose  the  potatoes  worth  sixpence  per 
basket  of  SSlbs.,  and  the  pigs  twelve  shillings 
each,  whidi  is  a  moderate  estimate,  the  sura 
paid  was  at  least  £42,  a  very  handsome  price 
for  a  teoond-hand  boat.**— p.  19. 

The  *'  tapu"  was  imposed  by  utter- 
ing a  karakia,  or  charm.  It  was  re- 
moved by  »  counter-spell.  The  Maori, 
before  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
never  did  anythioff  without  uttering  a 
karakia.^  The^  had  charms  for  success 
ia  huntiiig,  fishing,  and  war.  They 
never  went  a  joamev  without  commit- 
tmg  themselves  to  the  care  of  friendly 
Atuaa,  or  seeking  to  overpower  the 
hostility  of  enemies  among  their  an- 
cestors in  Hades.  When  they  pUnted 
the  kumara,  they  had  Incantations. 
Tka  natma  wiU  Dpt«  without  great  re- 
loeUuiMi  npoa  their  kMrakia««    The 


heathen  natives  regard  the  spells  as 
sacred ;  hence  their  reluctance.  Those 
who  have  embraced  Cbristiauity  re- 
gard them  as  invocations  to  evil  spirita, 
and  on  this  account  shrink  from  the 
utterance.  In  the  heathen  times,  an 
infant  was  baptized  when  eight  days' 
old,  and  at  this  baptism  received  bis 
name.  The  baptism  was  sometimes 
performed  by  immersion  in  a  running 
stream,  at  times  by  sprinkling.  The 
following  is  one  of  the  karakias  used  on 
the  occasion  :— 

"  Sprinkle  this  boy- 
Let  him  flame  with  anger ; 
The  hail  wUl  fall ; 
Dedicate  him  to  the  god  of  war ; 
Ward,  ward  off  the  spears,  let  them  pass 

off. 
Be  nimble  to  jump  about ; 
Shield  off  the  blow,  shield  off  the  spear; 
Let  the  brave  man  jump  about — 
Dedicate  him  to  the  god  of  war.'* 

After  the  baptism  comes  this  charm  :^^ 

**•  Clear  the  land  for  food,  and  be  strong 

to  work ! 
You  be  angry  and  industrious ; 
You  be  oourageous ; 
You  must  work — 
You  must  work  before  the  dew  is  off  the 

ground.** 

There  followed,  after  some  interval 
of  timC)  a  rite,  which  Mr.  Taylor  says 
resembled  confinnation.  It  would  ap* 
pear  that  this  second  rite  was  a  formal 
dedication  of  the  child  to  Tu,  the  god 
of  war.  The  following  incantation  was 
then  uttered  by  the  priest,  while  he 
and  his  attendants  stood  naked  in  the 
water,  which  they  splashed  and  sprin- 
kled about : — 

**  This  is  the  spirit;  the  spirit  is  present — 

The  spirit  of  this  tapu. 
The  boy  will  be  angry  i  the  boy  will  flamet 
The  boy  will  be  brave  ;  the  boy  will  possess 
thought. 

Name  ye  the  boy, 
That  he  may  be  angry ^  that  he  may  flame — 

To  make  the  hail  fall. 
Dedicate  him  to  fight  for  Tu ; 
Ward  off  the  blow,  that  he  may  fight  for  Tu. 
The  man  of  war  jumps,  and  wards  off  the 
blows." 

When  war  was  decUred,  the  war- 
riors of  a  tribe  were  placed  under  a 
tapu ;  aAer  the  war  had  ceased,  the 
tapu  was  removed.  In  both  cases  ri- 
tual verse  was  used.  AVe  pass  over  what 
Mr.  Taylor  says  of  their  witchcraft. 
It  does  not  essentialljr  differ  from  that 
of  every  ether  people  in  the  same  stage 
of  barbarism.   He  t^  a  striking  chaj^ 
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ter  ou  the  ceremonies  and  costoms  re- 
lating to  the  dead.  When  a  chief  dies, 
the  eyent  is  communicated  to  a  district 
by  howling,  bj  firing  of  guns,  hj  all 
manner  of  noise  that  can  he  made.  Of 
silent  grief  there  is  no  thouf[:ht.  The 
body,  until  interment,  is  placed  in  a 
sitting  posture,  dressed  out  in  mats, 
and  scorned  with  feathers ;  the  mere, 
or  war-dub,  the  gun  and  the  spear, 
rest  beside  Uie  deceased.  The  body  is 
dressed  in  the  best  garments ;  and  such 

Eart  of  the  property  of  the  deceased  as 
e  has  last  used  is  burned  with  him. 
The  earlier  customs  of  the  island  were, 
that  one  or  more  of  the  chiers  wires 
would  strangle  themselves,  to  wait 
upon  him  in  the  other  world.  Slayes, 
too,  were  killed,  that  he  mi^ht  not  be 
without  attendants.  Milder  usages 
hare  since  prevailed ;  but  a  widow  will 
sometimes  insist  on  spreading  her  mat 
over  a  husband's  grave,  and  sleeping 
^ere.  Sometimes  the  widow  will  con- 
sole herself  by  cutting  off  her  hus- 
band's head,  having  it  dried,  and  then 
sleeping  with  it  by  her  side.  There 
were  funeral  feasts  and  disinterments 
— the  last  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  tapu  removed,  and  the  or- 
naments and  implements  which  had 
been  buried  with  him  rendered  again 
available  for  use,  which,  without  the 
removal  of  the  tapu^  they  could  not 
have  been. 

They  have  as  many  heavens  as  the 
Hindoos — as  many  compartments  in 
Hades  as  Quevedo  himself.  The  low- 
est  are  the  worst  There  the  spirits 
fed  upon  nothing  but  flies,  and  this 
food  is  not  sufficient  to  sustain  spiri- 
tual life,  so  that  those  who  had  their 
lodgings  on  the  ground-floor  faded 
into  shadow,  and  from  that  into  blank 
nothing-at-all.  Something  better  off 
were  those  spirits  who  fed  upon  the 
spirits  of  kumaros  and  taroes.  The 
keeper  of  the  place  will  sometimes 
drive  back  a  dying  man.  and  not  suffer 
him  to  cross  over  the  plank  which 
leads  from  the  end  of  the  earth  to  the 
unseen  world.  A  curious  supersti- 
tion, identical  with  one  that  we  find 
in  the  Greek  mythology,  makes  them 
believe  that  if  one  does  not  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  the  Beinga  he  may  return 
again  to  the  earth.  A  story,  such  as 
we  find  everywhere,  of  a  person  while 
in  a  trance  visiting  the  world  of  the 
dead,  was  ixAd  Mr.  Taylor.  An  old 
woman  said  she  visited  the  other 
world^^waa  offered  food,  which  she 


declined — ^was  permitted  by  the  au- 
thorities there  to  return  to  earth,  but 
was  interrupted  by  spirits,  whom  die 
propitiated  by  throwing  to  them  a 
kumara  ^ven  her  by  a  relative  whom 
she  met  m  the  course  of  her  journey. 
The  entrance  to  the  other  world  is 
supposed  to  be  at  the  Beinga,  literally 
the  leaping-place,  which  is  situated  to 
the  east  of  Cape  Maria  Van  Diemen. 
•'Reinga,"    says    Mr.    Dieffenbach, 
'*  is  the  extremity  of  a  cliff  of  conglo- 
merate rock,   which  cannot  be  ap- 
proached firom  the  sea-side,  and  whicit 
fines  the  coast  for  about  six  miles.** 
It  is  the  limit  of  the  known  world  to 
the  New  Zealanders.    Sands  everv* 
where  encroach  upon  this  part  of  toe 
island.    Hills  once  covered   by  the 
kauri  pine  are  now  stripped  of  the 
trees  which  at  one  time  were  a  protec- 
tion against  the  sands,  and  nothing  is 
seen  growing  there  but  a  few  stunted 
trees,  with  the  manuka  and  the  fern. 
It  is  probable  that  a  forest,  such  as 
in  the  old  classical  mythology,  and  in 
Dante*s,  led  to  the  world  of  the  un- 
seen, was,  at  the  time  the  Hemga  was 
thought  of  as  the  entrance  to  Hades, 
in  the  imagination  of  the  fablers  of 
the  Maori ;  but  we  know  not  whether 
the  desolation  of  its  present  aspect 
does  not  better  fall  in  with  the  thought 
of  a  separation  firom  earth  and  its  en- 
joyments.   At   death,    man's    spirit, 
according  to  Maori  belief,  leaves  the 
body,  and,  like  a  meteor,  shoots  down 
to  the  Keioga.    An  ancient  pohuta- 
cana  tree  is  there,  upon  the  branches 
of  which  the  spirit  then  makes  its 
way.    The  place  is  looked  upon  with 
fear,  and  even  Christian  natives  re- 
fused    to     accompany     Dieffenbach 
thither.    Of  late  the  spell  is  in  some 
degree  broken,  as  a  missionary  is  said 
to  nave  cut  off  one  of  the  branches 
by  which  the  spirit  was  supposed  to 
descend.  A  fanciful  thought  is  blended 
with  this  superstition.    The  spirit  of 
a  person  who  resided  in  the  interior 
brought  with  it  a  leaf  of  the  palm- 
tree  to  tell  of  its  home — that  of  a 
person  firom  the  ooast  brought  with  it 
a  kind  of  grass  which  grows  by  the 
sea-side.    We  are  reminded  of  that 
beautiful  passage  in  Moore's  Veiled 
Prophet  of  Korassan,  where  a  number 
of  young  girls  are  described  as  gather- 
ing chaplets : — 

<*^^>  Sweet,  though  moomfiil  *tis  to  see 
How  each  prefSm  a  gadand  I^mu  that  tre 
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Which  hnngs  to  mind  her  chiltlhood's  in- 

nooeut  day, 
And  the  dear  fields  and  Crieodsbips  iar 

away." 

Before  the  spirit  of  an  ariki  or 
cbiettain  descends  ioto  the  Reinga, 
he  first  ascends  to  the  visible  heaven, 
where  his  left  eye  becomes  a  star. 
From  the  Reinga  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  can  communicate  through  the 
Tohunga,  who  hears  them,  and  can 
interpret  their  language.  They  speak 
in  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  and 
often  in  dreams.  When  they  speak 
in  dreams,  it  is  to  the  priest  or  the 
ariki,  who  then  communicates  what  is 
thus  commanded  or  counselled. 

The  natives  are  great  believers  in 
dreams.  In  dreams  the  soul  is  sup- 
posed by  them  to  visit  the  Reinga 
and  converse  with  the  deceased. 
Dreams  go  by  contraries.  To  see  a 
friend  in  your  dream  dying  is  a  sure 
sign  of  his  being  in  good  health.  K 
he  appear  well  it  is  a  sign  of  his 
death.  To  dream  of  seeing  the  dead 
la  of  evil  omen.  Several  cases  of 
dreams  are  stated  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
with  their  interpretation.  The  belief 
is  so  firm  iu  these  dreams,  and  in  the 
received  interpretation  of  them,  that 
recovery  firom  serious  illness  ^ould 
seem  often  to  occur  from  the  efifect  of 
the  imagination.  One  case  is  told 
where  a  dying  native  dreamed  of  a 
missionary's  wife  meeting  him  and 
shaking  him  by  the  hand  He  was 
so  cheered  by  the  dream  that  recovei  y 
commenced,  and  when  he  was  able  to 
go  about,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
visit  the  lady  whose  appearance  in 
the  dream  was  of  such  good  omen. 

We  are  told  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  among  the  Maori  as  a  marriage 
ceremony.  Tbey  bad  their  karakias 
and  incantation  for  everything  else. 
Here  there  were  none. 

**  The  ancient  and  most  general  way  of 
obtaining  a  wife  was  for  the  gentleman  to 
summon  his  friends,  and  make  a  regular 
toiMT,  or  fight,  to  carry  off  the  lady  by  force, 
and  oftttitimes  with  great  violence.  Even 
when  a  girl  was  bestowed  in  marriage  by 
her  paraits,  frequently  some  distant  rela- 
tives would  feel  aggrieved,  and  fancy  they 
had  a  greater  right  to  her,  as  a  wife  of  one 
of  their  tribe ;  or,  if  the  gu-l  had  eloped 
with  some  one  on  whom  she  had  placed  her 
afiectioDS,  then  her  father  or  brothers  would 
refuse  thdr  consent,  and  in  either  case  would 
carry  a  tana  against  the  husband  and  his 
friends,  to  regain  poosession  of  the  girl, 


either  by  persuasion  or  force.  If  confined 
IB  a  house,  they  would  puU  it  down,  and  if 
they  gained  access,  then  a  fearful  contest 
would  ensue.  The  unfurtuoate  female  thus 
placed  between  two  contendhig  parties, 
would  soon  be  divested  of  every  rag  of 
clothing,  and  thus  would  be  seized  by  her 
head,  hair,  or  limbs,  and  as  those  who  con- 
tended for  her  became  tired  with  the  strug. 
gle,  fresh  combatants  would  supply  their 
places  from  the  rear,  climbing  over  the 
shoulders  of  theur  friends,  and  so  edge  them- 
selves into  the  mass  immediately  round  the 
woman,  whose  cries  and  shrieks  would  be 
unheeded  by  her  savage  friends:  in  this 
way,  the  poor  creature  was  often  nearly 
torn  to  pieces.  These  savage  contests  some- 
times ended  in  the  strongest  party  bearing 
off  in  triumph  the  naked  person  of  the  bride; 
in  some  cases,  after  a  long  season  of  suffer- 
ing, she  recovered,  to  be  given  to  a  person 
for  whom  she  had  no  affection ;  in  others, 
to  die  within  a  few  hours  or  days  frt>m  the 
injuries  she  had  received.  But  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  the  weaker  party,  when  they 
found  they  amid  not  prevaU,  for  one  of 
them  to  put  an  end  to  the  contest  by  sud- 
denly plunging  his  spear  into  the  woman's 
bosom,  to  hinder  her  from  becoming  the 
property  of  another. 

'*Even  in  the  case  when  all  was  agree- 
able, it  was  still  customary  for  the  bride- 
groom to  go  with  a  party,  and  appear  to 
take  her  away  by  force,  her  friends  yield- 
ing her  up  after  a  feigned  struggle.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  the  parents  of  the  lady, 
with  all  her  relatives,  came  to  the  bride- 
groom for  his  pretended  abduction;  after 
much  speaking  and  apparent  anger,  the 
bridegroom  generally  made  a  handsome  pre- 
sent of  fine  mats,  &c.,  givmg  the  party  an 
abundant  feasu"— pp.  163,  164. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  brought  together,  in 
his  valuable  book,  all  that  he  has 
learned  of  the  country  diuing  a  life 
passed  there.  We  must,  in  our  ac- 
count of  his  work,  confine  ourselves  to 
a  few  topics.  There  is  a  good  deal 
on  the  subject  of  emigration  well 
worth  attention.  We  can  give  but  a 
sentence : — 

"  There  is  a  party  strongly  opposed  to 
cheap  land,  from  the  fear  that  it  will  make 
all  proprietors,  and  destroy  the  labouring 
class.  This  is  especially  the  fear  of  the 
genUeman  settler,  and  the  successful  specu- 
Utor :  the  one  fears  the  want  of  labour,  the 
other  the  depreciation  of  his  property. 

**  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  whether 
the  price  of  land  be  high  or  low,  all  wUl  be 
landholders,  and  Ubour  will  be  high ;  it  is 
neither  possible  iior  desirable  to  hinder  this. 
The  industrious  will  get  on,  and  possess 
land.  Even  hi  New  ZeaUnd,  large  Umd 
proprietors  have  been  compelled  to  pay  their 
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batcher's  and  baker's  bills  with  land.  Mr. 
Peel,  the  foander  of  the  Swan  River  settle- 
ment, found  little  benefit  firom  his  monster 
grant,  many  as  his  acres  were ;  they  were 
soon  paid  away  for  labour,  and  his  servants 
became  the  chief  men.  In  fact,  all  those 
fanciful  theories  of  transplanting  society,  in 
all  its  artificial  relations  and  integrity,  to  a 
remote  wilderness,  is  about  as  feasible  as  the 
removing  of  an  aged  oak,  with  all  its  roots 
and  branches,  firom  its  native  forest  to  the 
antipodes.  Tlie  colony  must  pass  through 
iu  varied  stages  before  "such  can  be  expected. 
The  gentleman  who  leaves  England,  with 
his  servants,  male  and  femsle,  must  not  be 
surprised  Mt^  before  many  years  have  gone  by, 
he  should  sit  at  the  same  table  with  them, 
and  hear  his  former  footman,  now  the  influ- 
ential member  or  superintendent  of  his  pro- 
vince, request  the  pleasure  of  taking  wine 
with  his  lady ;  and  he  being  obliged  to  aak 
his  lady*s  waiting-maid,  now  converted  into 
the  wealthy  Mrs.  So  and  So,  to  take  wine 
with  hfan.  It  is  surprising  to  see  what  a 
difllb^nce  a  few  yean  make  in  the  relative 
positions  of  colonisu :  how  many  of  the 
lowly  are  exalted,  and  some  of  the  high 
brought  down.  Mind,  in  some  respects,  has 
more  play  in  the  colony,  and  more  proba- 
bility of  getting  forward,  whatever  external 
difficulties  it  may  have  to  contend  with.  In 
fact,  the  colonist  is  the  man  stripped  of  the 
garl>  of  artificial  society.  Man  is  there  equal 
to  his  fellow-man ;  it  is  mind  that  draws 
the  true  line  of  distinction ;  and  there  is  a 
freedom  and  charm  in  such  a  state,  which 
more  than  compensates  for  the  loss  of  ianoied 
dignity  t  and  few  who  have  lived  many 
years  in  a  colony,  will  find  the  artificial 
state  of  society  at  home  so  congenial  to 
ttieir  feelings  as  the  freedom  bom  it  in  the 
colony. 

^'  There  is  one  great  want  felt  in  all  these 
infant  settlements,  and  that  is  of  roads  and 
bridges,  and  other  public  works.  Labour 
being  high,  end  the  colonial  resources  small, 
there  is  little  chance  of  these  necessary  works 
being  completed  without  aid.  Few  colonies 
can  boast  of  so  many  public  works,  and  such 
good  roads,  bridges,  hospitals,  &c.,  as  New 
South  Wales,  and  in  this  respect  there  is  a 
marked  difiference  between  that  country  and 
Victoria,  where  all  these  are  wanting.  The 
former  is  indebted  for  them  to  the  .convict ; 
who  supplies  an  amount  of  labour  which 
could  not  otherwise  have  been  procured. 
When  the  home  (Government  proposed  to 
continue  sending  its  convicts,  there  was  a 
general  outcry,  lest  such  an  influx  of  crime 
should  have  swamped  the  morality  and  vir- 
tue  of  their  society,  which  would  not  perhaps 
have  been  very  difficult  to  be  done,  and 
therefore  their  fears  were  just  Neither  was 
the  plan  proposed  by  Qovemment  one  likely 
to  answer.  It  might  have  made  the  convict 
hypocritieally  good, for  ashort time, in  order 
to  obtate  power  to  be  bad  hereafter;  but  it 


would  not  have  eflbcted  any  ndkal  change 
for  the  better.  Tet  it  is  evident  that,  under 
a  nnodified  system,  the  convict  might  beisnt 
with  great  advantage  to  the  colony,  and  with 
little  fear  of  moral  danger. 

'^  If  some  were  sent  out  for  long  periods, 
snd  those  in  detachments,  suited  to  the  wsnti 
of  the  difierent  provinces,  under  proper  sur- 
veillance, there  could  be  then  no  more  reason 
to  fear  their  presence,  than  there  is  of  them 
whilst  in  their  hulks  or  jails.  If  each  colo- 
nial town  had  its  convict  gang,  how  many 
public  works  might  be  made,  which  other- 
wise cannot  be  hoped  for.  This  is  actually 
what  is  now  being  done  by  the  Colonial  Go- 
remment  with  their  own  prisoners;  they 
are  thus  employed,  and  it  is  very  proper  they 
should  be,  as  the  most  likely  way  to  reform 
them.  At  any  rate,  the  view  here  taken 
may  perhaps  be  worth  further  thought  and 
consideration." — pp.  26ti-26R. 

There  is  a  chapter  on  the  subject 
of  the  native  chiefs,  and  the  mode  in 
wliich  they  shoald  be  treated.  It 
seems  plain  that  thdr  power  to  opoose 
the  Gk)vemment  is  increased  by  their 
being  held  at  arm's-length.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor snggeats  confiding  to  them  the 
daties  of  magistrates;  members  of 
local  boards ;  and  militaiy  oflioers. 
In  principle,  there  can  be  little  doabt 
he  18  right ;  but  there  must  be  a  good 
deid  of  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the 
practical  arrangements  of  such  a 
course.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  work  is  occupied  with  the  geolosy, 
botany,  and  natural  history  of  ue 
country.  There  is  a  discutaion  oo 
the  position  of  the  Church  in  the 
colony  into  which  we  shall  not  enter. 
The  tenure  of  land  among  the  iiati?es, 
a  very  important  question,  is  dis- 
cussed, but  we  cannot  say  that  a 
person  seeking  accurate  information 
about  it  will  find  it  here.  On  thif 
subject  much  more  is  to  be  learned 
from  Mr.  Shortland.  <*Land»''  Mr. 
Taylor  tells  us,  *'  is  held  in  three  ways 
by  Uie  natives — either  by  the  tribe, 
by  some  faroily  of  it,  or  by  a  single 
individual.**  This  is  easily  intelligible, 
but  when  he  comes  to  deduce  any 
inferences  from  it  as    to    rights  of 

Eurchasers,  or  of  devolution  of  title — 
e  seems  to  have  forgotten  what  he 
has  said.  We  assume,  that,  on  sueh 
a  subject,  none  but  a  lawyer  would 
be  able  to  speak  with  snch  atricl  ac- 
curacy as  not  to  have  his  language 
likely  to  mislead ;  and  with  8u6h  an 
interest  in  not  exhibiting  a  true  state 
of  facts  as  one  or  other  of  the  parties 
must    have  in    any  investigation  of 
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title,  there  would  be  a  good  ohanoe  of 
even  a  person  educated  in  lawjer-* 
craft  going  wrong.  Individuals,  no 
doubt,  had  their  distinguishable  lands, 
markcKl  with  one  boundary  designa- 
tion or  another;  bat  the  question 
remains,  were  their  rights  alMsolute? 
did  they  close  at  the  death  of  the 
possessor,  or  were  they  inherited? 
IT  inherited,  whether  by  all  their 
children  or  by  one — by  brothers,  and 
in  what  proportions  1  Suppose  such 
(questions  answered,  did  such  rights 
in  any  way  depend  on  the  chief? 
Had  the  chief  of  a  district  an^,  and 
what,  power  over  its  inhabitants? 
Could  he  by  any  act  of  "  tapu,'*  or 
otherwise,  deprive  a  man  of  his  land  ? 
Could  he  by  any  act  sell  or  transfer 
it  V  The  class  of  inquiries  which  the 
law  of  tanistry  rendered  necessary 
»mong  the  Celtic  tribes,  did  they 
never  arise  here?  Was  the  chiers 
own  power  hereditary,  or  elec  ive, 
through  all  the  islands  ?  Many  of 
such  questions  aro^  and  had  to  be 
determined  in  the  courts  of  law- 
claims  at  which  Mr.  Shortland  as- 
sisted. He  mentions,  with  amaze- 
ment, the  accuracy  with  which  the 
natives  were  enabled  to  exhibit  all 
the  links  of  their  descent  for  some 
Hfceen  or  sixteen  generations.  He 
was  enabled  to  test  this  accuracy  by 


comparing  the  statements  of  persons 
tracing  to  the  same  ancestor  through 
distinct  lines  of  descent.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  where  the  line  passes 
through  a  female,  her  husband^s  name 
is  always  given,  presented  an  unde- 
signed connexion  between  statements 
derived  from  independent  sources. 
The  narratives  were,  for  the  most 
part,  given  in  the  same  form  of  words 
as  if  repeated  from  old  poems — as  no 
doubt  was  the  case  in  the  earlier  links 
of  such  pedigree.  An  old  chief,  when 
questioned  as  to  the  ground  of  his 
belief  in  the  traditions  of  his  tribe, 
replied  that  he  had  learned  them  from 
his  grandfather,  and  taught  them  to 
his  grandchild  ^so  that  he  could  speak 
as  to  the  transmission  for  five  genera- 
tions. Why  then  distrust  their  earlier 
transmission  in  the  same  way  ?  They 
hiive  persons  educated  in  a  knowledge 
of  their  laws  which,  as  we  have  said, 
are  with  them  not  regarded  as  sepa- 
rated or  separable  from  religion. 
These  persons  preserve  the  old  tradi- 
tions, and  in  case  of  any  dispute,  are 
referred  to.  "  They  are  their  books 
of  reference  and  their  lawyers." 

We  have  exceeded  our  space. 
Some  topics  connected  with  the  lan- 
guage and  with  the  poetry  of  this 
remarkable  people,  we  hope  at  a 
future  time  to  bring  before  our  readerd. 


T  HB    ALO  B* 

A  CBNTORT  hat  pissed,  and  lo ! 

Upon  the  island  in  the  lake, 

The  blossoms  of  the  aloe  make 
The  air  around  them  bom  and  glow. 

Like  thoughts  within  the  Poet's  soul, 
Slow  circling  to  their  golden  form ; 
And  moulded  by  the  calm  and  storm, 

Hie  waxen  petals  soft  unroll. 

The  warmth  of  summer  glowed  on  all. 
The  island  shores  and  azure  lake, 
And  trembled  up  thro*  lawn  and  brake. 

To  the  white  turrets  of  the  hall. 

And  by  the  urn,  whose  sculptured  grades 

Were  wreathed  with  moss,  which  to  and  fro 
Swung  in  the  wafts  of  wind  which  flow 

In  silence  through  the  homy  blades— 

To  linger  with  a  lover*s  kiss 

Upon  the  flower  which  arose 
(Like  white  Serena  'mid  her  foes), 

And  drink  an  unexperienced  bliss- 
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Two  fignres  stood,  a  youth  and  maid — 

A  boat  lay  hidden  in  the  sedge — 

His  right  hand  clasped  the  vase's  edge, 
His  left  was  hers,  and  lo !  he  said : — 

**  This  aloe,  by  the  mailed  hand 

Of  Godfrey,  Knight  of  Palestine, 

Was  planted  here ;  his  banners  shine 
By  th*  Eastern  Oriel ;  brand, 

**  And  helm,  and  glaive,  and  tiger  crest. 

Gleam  in  the  window*s  pnrpled  light. 

As  if  the  thoughts  uf  ancient  fight 
Were  with  them  in  their  iron  rest. 

**  Returned,  he  sought  his  father's  pile ; 

And  mellowing  his  battle  voiop. 

He  wooed  the  lady  of  his  choice, 
And  won  her  to  his  heart — this  isle 

**  Heard  the  soft  voice  of  Alice  say 

She  loved,  and  iu  the  urn  they  place 

This  aloe ;  and  they  said,  their  race 
Should  plight  their  troth  by  it.    To-day 

"  A  fairer  Alice  stands  with  me ; 

And  here,  beside  the  flowers  I  vow. 
By  the  pure  whiteness  of  thy  brow. 
To  love  thee  for  eternity." 

Her  fair  cheek  flushed  a  modest  hue ; 
And  Alice  answered,  while  her  eyes 
With  tears,  and  thoughts  that  would  arise, 

Shone  like  two  bluebells  brimmed  with  dew<— 

**  As  folded  in  the  aloe's  stem. 

Slow  orb  to  light  the  lonely  flowers, 

Till  starlike,  'midst  its  prickly  towers, 
Shines  out  their  orient  diadem. 

*<  So  cherished  as  a  still  delight. 

And  fenced  with  thorns  of  maiden  shame, 

Arose  the  love  I  could  not  name, 
And  now  it  blossoms  into  light.** 

And  golden  silence,  like  a  spell. 

Stole  o*er  the  isle,  and  summer  trees, 

Save  where  the  soft  and  tell-tale  breeze 
Whispered  their  love,  as  evening  fell. 

S.  A.  B. 
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HOME  EDUCATION.* 

Childben  are  the  unpaid  magistracy 
of  human  life.    They  give  a  method 
to  the  wanderings  of  the  Arab,  and  a 
measure    to    the   Gipsy's   poaching. 
Manhood  cannot  avoid  observing,  per- 
haiM,  a   little   uneasily,  that   every 
institution  of  Nature  is  founds  on  a 
consideration  of  their  convenience  and 
advantage.    We  educate  them  partly 
out  of  vanity,  partly  out  of  habit,  and 
partly  out  of  aflTection.    There  is  a 
little  conceit  at  the  bottom  of  all  our 
efforts  at  instruction ;  we  are  eager  to 
prove   to    those   quick  unburdened 
mtellects,  and  warm  passionate  hearts, 
that  we  possess  some  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  youth,  a  something  which 
they  can  only  gain  by  the  lapse  of 
theirs.    Habit  urges  us  to  repeat  on 
others  the  operation  we  have  found  so 
necessary  with  ourselves;  the  lightest 
lesson  a  master  ever  gave  us  was  as 
nothing  uatilwe  had  translated  it  into 
our  own  language.    Nature  gives  a 
new  organization  to  every  soul,  that 
each  may  be  forced  to  become  its  own 
teacher.    Thus  compelled  to  the  habit 
of  teaching,   we   take    pleasure    ia 
indulging  it;  too  soon  forgettmg,  if, 
indeed,  we    have   ever  known,    the 
secret  which  the  period  of  our  owa 
instruction  laid  open  before  us.    Af- 
fection is  a  great  impulse  in  the  course 
of  education;    but  education  in  the 
hands  of  affection  rather  changes  its 
nature.    There  is  nothing  of  a  more 
selfish  nature  than  the  movements  of 
affection.    The  education  which  affec- 
tion gives  us  is  the  shadow  of  selfish* 
ness.    It  is  offensive  and  defensive 
armour.    Affection  has  a  secret  hope 
that  all  her  moral  precepts  may  some 
day  be  turned  into  hard  cash ;  and 
she  has  a  distinct  remembrance,  wheu 
■he  sends  us  to  College,  of  Fellowships, 
and  class-lists.   But  this  is  only  in  the 
we  of  her  avowed  educational  efforts. 
There  is  an  education  which  come» 


with  her  presence,  as  the  scent  with 
the  mignionette,  and  the  light  with 
the  diamond ;  its  action  is  radiant  as  a 
young  girPs  beauty ;  it  acts  as  power- 
fully on  the  heart  as  the  summer 
shower  on  the  carnation.    Home  edu- 
cation !   A  kiss  is  its  primer,  and  time 
its  lexicon ;  no  holidays  are  allowed ; 
its  progress  ever  continues;    sweet, 
calm  slumbers  are  some  of  its  longest 
lessons.   Its  teachers  are  multifarious, 
innumerable.    Life  is  the  head  mas- 
ter, but  Death  is  also  one  of  the  tutors. 
The  school  does  not  consist  of  forms 
and  desks,  but  rather  of  green  fields 
and  gable-ends,  of  the  chimney-corner 
in  which  sits  the  old  grandmother, 
with  the  sunlight  falling  on  her  chintz 
dress,  andstillopaline  though  wrinkled 
cheek ;  of  the  chance  meeting  by  the 
brook  side,  of  the  good-morning  smile, 
of  the  good-night  hand-clasp ;   of  a 
household's  daily  customs,  of  the  visi- 
tors we  have,  oi  the  visits  we  make ; 
of  the  sister  who  is  dead,  and  of  the 
brother  who  lives.  These  things,  and 
such-like,  make  home,  and  our  own 
life  passing  amongst  them,  as  through 
an    ocean,   furrows    them   into    the 
beauty  from  which  springs  the  beau- 
tiful Goddess  Affection.    How  far  it 
may  be  wise  to  interfere  with  the 
education  which  is  breathed  in  with 
the  atmosphere   of  home,   must  be 
doubtful ;  how  far  it  may  be  possible 
to  do  so  effectually  must   be  more 
doubtful    still.    The  author  of  the 
little  book  before  us  attempts  to  strike 
at  the  root  of  the  matter  by  recom- 
mending to  parents  the  exercise  of 
«very  moral  and  religious  virtue.   He 
insists  much  on  praver  and  baptism, 
And  rather  avoids  his  subject  than 
meets  it.    He  writes  gracefully  and 
pleasantly,  but  his  pages  offer  little 
Enticement  to  any  rea&rs  but  those 
who  already  possess,  as  a  part  of  their 
inner  life,  all  that  hb  book  teaches. 
There  is  quite  room  in  the  world  of 
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books  for  a  work  that  shall  treat  the 
subject  of  home  education  patiently 
and  yet  boldly ;  and  for  sucn  a  work 
the  world  at  large  would  be  grateful. 
But  we  must  not  neglect  to  admit 
that  our  author  toucnes  on  many 
points  of  his  subject  with  great  truth 
and  feeling ;  and  often,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  puts  into  graceful 
language  the  reelings  of  every  compas- 
sionate neart  : — 

*'We  need  not  do  anytbinff  to  make 
the  child  happy.  It  is  naturally  happy  in 
it$t\f.  From  the  joy  which  God  sheds 
within  its  soul  like  snnlight,  Joy  shines 
upon  eterytbing  without,  and  ia  reflected 
back  from  all.  No  poet  ever  had  a  more 
brilliant  fancy,  no  philosopher  hosier 
thoughts !  It  QAM  create  to  itself  an  ocean 
from  a  cup  of  water,  a  ship  from  a  bit  of 
straw,  and  sumreon  out  of  blta  of  paper^ 
or  out  of  nothing,  men  and  women,  kings 
and  queens,  to  obey  it^  commands  and 
oontribute  to  its  amusements.  It  is  plan- 
ning, contriving,  and  amusing  all  day  long. 
With  all  this  Ood  has  placed  it  in  His  own 
school  of  ProTideoce,  and  in  ten  thoasand 
ways,  too  many  to  number,  and  too  deep 
to  undentand,  He  it  educating  this  babe, 
and  teaching  it  lessons  innumerable.  .  . 
....  As  a  rule,  I  believe  more 
harm  will  be  done  than  good  by  attempt- 
ing to  apply  any  formal  system  of  pruning 
and  training  to  so  tender  a  plant,  beyond 
what  is  prompted  by  common  good  sense, 
guided  by  parental  and  Christian  affection 

If  you  mu«(,  in  short, 

give  it  something,  confine  your  generosity 
to  wholesome  plain  food  from  your  hand, 
love  in  abundance  from  your  heart,  with 
as  much  light,  liberty  and  air,  as  every  day 
beneath  God's  aky  can  afford,  and  it  will 
educate  itself  better  than  you  can  do.  Let 
these  conditions  be  fulfilled  as  &r  at  pos- 
sible, even  in  one  of  our  vile  and  horrid 
streets  or  lanes,  and  the  ohtld  wiU  thrive 
better  in  soul  and  body  than  when  con- 
fined like  a  hot-house  plant  in  a  splendid 
mansion, pamnored  with  luxuries,  or  teased 
and  fretted  all  day  long  by  some  injudi- 
cious parent,  or  teacher,  who  insists  on 
training  or  teasing  it  up  to  become  won- 
derfully clever,  or  wonderfully  well  be- 
haved." 

The  last  sentence  will  suffgest  to 
many  a  long  train  of  painful  reflec- 
tions. Broad-cast  over  the  coun- 
try, in  stately  town  mansions,  in  grand 
old  country  houses,  are  sown  poverty 
of  spirit  and  meanness  of  heart,  by 
theit  too  fVequent  inmate,  "  the  inju- 


dicious teacher.^*  We  never  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  grand  castle  amongst 
oistant  woods  without  feeling  toe 
question  rise  within  our  hearts,  whe- 
ther there  be  not  beneath  its  roof 
sweet  boys  whom  some  worn-out, 
rakish  fellow,  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
their  tutor,  afflicts  with  the  odd  bit- 
terness of  his  chilled  lilbf  <»*  gentle 
girls,  whom  some  minutely  spitefbl 
governess  gripes  in  a  dull  unceasiQg 
hatred.  O  stately  castjel  O  stately 
parents!  O  statdy  Lord  and  Lady 
visitors!  you  little  think  how  the 
little  honourable  masters  and  the  little 
honourable  misses,  whom  yoa  fiuK?f 
that  ydu  hedge  round  with  triple  Mm 
of  j^rotection,  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
'^  injudicious  teachers.^* 

THE  LADT  OF  FAflHIOV.* 

The  connty  of  Bmmex !  Who  does 
not  know  it  as  the  possessor  of  all 
that  is  stifiSMl  and  most  formal  in 
county  fhodtias,  most  ancieat  and 
obstinate  in  agrioulture.  moat  frivo- 
lous, gay,  deli^tftil,  rmesbing,  and 
wearying,  in  its  sea  coast  townsf 
The  majority  of  the  ]^rsons  who  visit 
Brighton  no  mote  think  <^  it  in  con- 
nection with  Sussex  than  the  achoolboy 
tiunks  of  ^  law  of  attnietioH  when 
he  flings  a  stone;  aad  are  very  for 
fiom  b^towing  any  thoni^t  on  the 
andent' mansions  which  frown  upon 
the  gay  new  town  from  many  m  mile 
inland.  But,  as  a  lighted  candle  in 
the  sultry  weather,  the  bright  slihung 
Steyne  draws  towu^  it,  even  against 
thek-  own  wilt,  the  heavy  moths 
who,  for  so  many  half-ceirturies  re- 
joioed  in  a  peroetual  twilight.  In 
"The  Lady  of  Fashion''  we  have  a 
delightful  vision  of  the  shy  flntteiing 
flight  of  some  of  Hiese  poor  creation 
towards  their  own  destruction;  we 
behold  the  scorching  of  their  wings, 
and  all  the  comedy  of  cruelty  is  ex- 
hausted in  ^eir  grotesque  contor- 
tions. 

In  the  following  extract  we  aee 
with  what  bait  the  world  caught  tbe 
heir  of  one  of  the  ancient  Sonw  Coast 
families:-— 

<*  Lady  Crookstone  had  not  Isof  been 
a  widow,  but  the  new  style  of  ''weeds'' 
became  her  extremely.    Lord  Crookstone 


*  The  Lady  of  Fashion  . 


By  the  Author  of  the  **  Fiirt. 
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left  his  worldly  affatri  in  utter  oonhuion, 
and  there  was  bat  a  slender  provision  for 
such  a  singularly  attractive  young  creature, 
but  rank  and  personal  attractions  would 
soon  draw  forth  splendid  opportunities  of 
repairing  a  wasted  exchequer,  and  after 
all  their  nonsense  reported  and  hinted  at 
eonceming  her  parentage  and  education, 
the  lovely  widow  might  win,  and  adorni 
too,  a  dooal  oorooet.  Wherever  she 
movedf  a  throng  of  admirers  surrounded 
her,  and  it  was  evident  she  would  not  quit 
Brighton — l^dy  Crookstone.  Two  old 
Marquiies  were  watching  ber  on  the  cliff 
tbrooith  their  miniature  telescopes.  .  , 
Among  the  young  men  who  attended  the 
fairy  footsteps  of  Lady  Crookstone,  Mr. 
Hugh  Baroardiston  was  certainly  the 
favourite." 

Let  us  now  vbit  the  old  Sussex 
ladv  who,  amidst  gable-ends  and 
corkscrew  chimney-pots  of  the  16th 
century,  would  have  been  a  careful 
mother,  ever  on  the  watch  to  mar  a 
son's  or  make  a  daughter's  match,  if 
it  had  not  been  the  case,  as  it  was, 
that  she  was  too  fond  of  her  home  to 
follow  her  son  to  the  gay  Brighton 
hauQts  which,  he  loved — and  was 
without  daughters. 

**  Mrs.  Barnardiston  was  exceedingly 
disoomfited ,  when  the  &tal  tidings  reached 
har  matronly  ears  that  her  son  luui  chosen 
a  wife  from  the  daagbtera  of  the  land  she 
to  much  despised.  She  disdained  to  be- 
lieve the  idle  report,  but  her  peace  was 
destroyed  by  it.*' 

But  we  soon  discover  that  it  was 
not  so  much  any  particular  wife,  but 
wives  In  general,  that  Mrs.  Barnardis- 
ton deprecated  for  her  son.  There 
are  plenty  of  Mrs.  Barnardistons 
in  the  world;  women  who  would 
prefer  that  their  sons  were  immersed 
m  every  species  of  vice,  nay,  would 
prefer  to  see  them  in  their  winding 
sheets  to  seeing  them  married.  And 
^ere  are  plenty  of  the  children  of  Mrs. 
Barnardistons  to  be  met  with  any 
day  in  the  year,  who  have  succumbed 
to  this  strange  unnatural  feeling.  Of 
them  are  the  men  who,  in  middle 
lifie,  make  marriages  which  startle 
every  sense  of  propriety ;  of  them  are 
the  wretched  creatures  who  infest 
erery  circle  with  broken  constitutions 
and  hearts  filled  with  a  despair  which 
only  expresses  itself,  sooner  or  later, 
by  a  sullen  death. 

Hugh  Barnardiston  visits  his  mother 
to  inform  her  of  his  approaching  mar- 
riage, and  the  conversation  becomes  a 
Htm  warm. 


*'  *  But,  mother,  if  you  had  tried  to  make 
me  half  as  comfortable  as  you  do  that 
hideous  iat  dog,  we  should  have  been 
always  good  friends,  and  I  shoald  not  have 
been  expelled  my  home.' 

** '  There  is  no  need  to  call  my  poor 
Silver  Bell  distressing  names,'  replied 
Mrs.  Barnardiston,  *  when  the  dear  thing 
has  been  my  only  companion  for  weeks 
during  your  absence.  If  his  eje  is  sore, 
and  his  broken  foot  causes  him  to  limp, 
he  requires  a  little  care — not  ridicule; 
but  you  shall  not  be  pained  by  the 
sight.*  She  rose  with  a  flushed  cheek 
and  dignified  step,  and  rang  the  bell 
twice. 

'*  *  Don*t  remove  the  old  nuisance, 
mother,  for  me,'  exclaimed  her  son ; 
'  my  time  is  running  out,  and  I  must  soon 
be  back.  I  am  talking  of  the  poor  ani- 
mal— but  he  may  be  King  of  Barnar- 
diston for  what  I  oare.  I  only  regretted 
I  was  not  petted  like  him.' 

"  •  Oh,  Hugh  !  As  if  a  dog  was  to 
be  compared  to  my  own  child !' 

*♦  *  Yet  you  consider  no  trouble  too 
much  while  you  consult  his  pleasure.  He 
has  everything  to  make  him  fat,  easy,  and 
disagreeable.  What  are  these  two  kittens 
for,  mother  ?* 

**  *  Just  to  play  with  Silver  Bell,  my 

dear,*  replied  his  mother,  with  a  slight 

cough ;  '  he  must  have  exercise,  poor  deur.' 

**  *  You  sent  for  no  little  girls  to  play 

with  me,  mother,  and  amuse  me.' 

"  *  Don't  try  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 
me,  Hugh— you  had  little  Julia  Hayes 
very  often  to  play  with.' 

*< '  She  had  a  cast  in  her  eye.  and  was 
ill-tempered-^besides  she  went  to  school 
and  left  me.  I  should  have  liked  gay 
society  here.'  " 

We  are  sorry  to  see,  fi*om  all  this, 
that  Mr.  Hugh  is  not,  whatever  he 
mav  think  on  the  subject,  very  much 
in  love  with  his  beautiful  Viscountess. 
A  lover  who  is  really  worthy  of  the 
name,  looks  back  upon  every  misery 
of  his  life  as  delightful,  since  it  has 
tended  to  bring  about  his  present 
happiness.  We  once  heard  a  man  at 
a  UniversilT  speaking  of  his  dismissal 
from  another  University  for  some 
follies  which  he  deeply  regretted; 
"but,  after  all,"  he  said,  looking 
round  at  his  companions,  ^*  I  am  glad 
of  it,  for  otherwise  I  should  not  have 
known  you  fiellows  "  This  is  short- 
sighted enough,  but  it  is  the  true 
language  of  friendship  amd  love. 

lime  flies ;  Lady  Crookstone^n- 
fesses  that  she  has  heavy  debts  and 
two  little  girls  bv  her  first  husband. 
The  marriage  takes  place,  and  her 
ladyship  indulges  in  reflections. 
** '  I  will  be  happy  at  Barnardiston, 
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b^t  it,  sb^n  l?e  Jn  J^^wg^y  own  w^. 
Conti^nt^l  ^roppine  will  weaf  out  ^ 
stone.  And  if  I  doirt  wliecclle  and  ^6rry 
the  good  old  folks,  till  1  turn  that  ma^lfi- 
ceht  jail  Ittio  a  littf e  ^  Brf^'tbn !  I  bare 
two  of  them  tinder  control  already,  and 
the  old  fod^  will  soon  foHow^ilrben  I  have 
patte4and  praiaed  her  fat  ugly  dog.'/' 

And  now  takes  place  what  the 
author  aptjy  calls  *U  great  ground 
iiwell  in  Ae  western :  j/art  of  the 
county  of  SuBset*^'  "  It  is  fto  deligiht- 
ful  to  dowhattaoone  eke  can  affocd/' 
is  the  lerer  by  W*»idh  Lady  Caroline 
contrivies  to  upset  every  "homestead 
within  reach  of  het  jfesbionable  in- 
fluqnce.  It  is  so  charming  to  observe 
people's  envious  looks.  The  author 
becomes  gradually  dazzled  by  the 
charming  crpatioo  of  his  own  pen, 
and  carries  ker  on  with  a  high  hand 
throygh  a  oraltitude  of  admirinfl: 
matrons* 

"The  Bamardiston  nurserfea  became 
the  subject  of  conversation  amon^  the 
neighbourhood  and  *  afar  off/ as  deligbt- 
fally  as  Lady  Caroline  conld  desire.  They 
cansed  great  searcbings  of  hearf»  and  at 
the  same  time  opened  a  few  eyes.  .  .  . 
Admiral  Hayes's  lady  wondered  how  her 
own  common  cradle  and  cribs  had  been  so 
long  endured  at  Warrender.  She  was  asto  • 
nished  at  her  dull  content  nndersvch  com- 
mon materials ;  but,  indeed,  no  one  at  the 
period  she  married  bad  discovered  their 
real  wanta.  Everybody  eonsidcared  patch ' 
work,  deal,  and  dimity »  the  perfection  of 
embellishment ;  and  from  the  highest  lady 
to  the  gipsy  wife  upon  a  common,  the 
beau  ideal  was  patchwork.  •  .  Mrs. 
Price  Mills  declared  she  had  a  sort  of  low 
fever  hanging  upon  her  ever  since  she 
had  beheld  the  tent  prepared  for  the  heir 
of  Bamardiston.  In  her  estimation  it 
was  the  molt  elegant  thing  she  had  ever 
seen,  and  Price  Mills  should  have  no 
peace  till  her  Willy's  dormitory  was  newly 
arranged.  Of  course  Price  Mills*  inoome 
could  not  competd  with  satin  and  gold— ^ 
but  it  could  effect  a  good  deal.  She 
would  be  content  with  ootton-velvet,  and 
leno  curtains,  but  a  tent  she  must  have, 
.  ,  .  The  ladies  were  of  opinion  some- 
thing must  be  done Mrs. 

Hayley  had  her  fears  respecting  her  own 
success  in  the  go-ahead  movement ;  Ed- 
mund was  quiet  outwardly,  but  he  was  im« 
movable  as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  if  be 
objected  to  any  of  her  wishes.  She  had 
been  three  years  complaining  of  her 
dresfljpg.room  window,  which  rattled  like 
an  old  postchaise  in  a  west  wind,  but  she 
had  effected  nothing,  though  her  com- 
plaints were  long  and  loud,  twice  a-week 
at  least.  Nevertheless  she  would  let  that 
subject  drop  for  a  few  months,  and  en- 


deavour to  whccflli  Mr.  Haylqr  lo  pitr- 
chase  a  m*vk  cafriag<*j  Lstdy  CUf^lWi 
eq  Kf  page  If  jii  fa  ultlHir.* ' '  •  t  >.  •  •  - 

It  would  lie  oiirioiis,  if^  it  .w^fe 
possible,  to  watch  the  varjabon  of ihe 
rtlationis  between  a  uovdisi  ^ii  hja 
hero  or  heroine  duriDg  the  prggn^ 
of  bis  a  to  ry.  A  grtiwiug  love  aiiid  a 
If  rowing  hatred,  a  sudtkri  attai^hinW 
and  a  sudden  dislik<?,  would  fretm^u/ 
meet  our  gaze  ;  we  shciuld  somet^jiies 
iiiid  an  iiutbor  jrt^rvmg  a  htm^s^- 
ium  for  a  cb«ract£r  whom ,  jhe  w»^ 
overwhelming  with  every  evil  qualiyr 
and  faucicd  li  hated ;  nu4  jCrg^uiqa^lj 
p rcpa ring  a  deatily  b low  ,  Iht  ^w^v 
w4iose  bnilia.m;e  mii  succeii?^ful  i^yytceif 
htJ  ibund  a  little  beyond  hi^  co^^tnii!. 
The  author  of  "Tiie  l/adyofFa»liioii'* 
^ives  her  a  cniel,  <3i';ab!ing^  wound, 
just  when  !«he  h  alHifit  to  enter  Upon 
that  career  in  wliith  he  either  t^atinirt 
or  doe?  not  c b o*)fte  t o  fol !o w  h et.  Hi 
roakets  her  out  lo  be  no  lady  of  fjishiaii 
at  allj  nothiofi  but  the  tkuffjitei-  (jif  a 
lUilUncr,  who  married  a  lord*  lU 
takes  pains  to  show  tijs  that  her 
tasihionable  air  h  nothing  Initptfrt' 
■ee^,  which  approaches  vul^ritj^  niid 
he  slily  eodcitvoura  to  give;i  tijeatfi«ai 
air  to  that  beauty,  the  reality  of 'which 
he  has  so  earnestly  TOnefaM'ibr.  '  Bu^ 
authors  can  no  morel'  do  ekaetiy  ^ 
they  please  with  the  chadrenci  their 
brain  than  parents  can  with  th^jr  off- 
spring. Her  ladyship  miist  always 
remain  one  of  the  pleasanl^t  c^Mrac  - 
tcrs  ijQ  the  world,  of  fiction — tbf  j/fiS'j 
sessor  of  a  keen  wit  and  a  biigbi 
n)irlt*-althongh  iht  author'  does 
choose  to  snu^  her  out  with  a:  Ibw 
fever  and  a  squabble  about  private 
theatricals.  •       ' 

But  Che  pafre«  of  '*The  LAdy  of 
Fashion"  are 'not  wholly  taken  tjp 
with  that  pretty  creature's  sayings 
and  doings ;  we  sometipaes  escape  fj^fiii 
the  soft  luxury  of  her  dre^s^ig-jcpon^ 
into  a  very  different  atmosphere., .  „,  ^ 

The  rough  seaman,  quietly  ajacvh^tiei 
in  the  bosom  of  private  lifc^  has .  trer 
been  a  favourite  character  mtix  npr« 
velists,  and  we  can  scarcely  i^^f^ber 
a  successful  ,one  who  ha#  not  .1^ 
tempted  to  pourtray  a  apooiinen/.oC 
the  class.  We  have  a  priyMje  Qwppn 
that  the  genuine  nayal  i^n  ik  for.|J^ 
most  part,  only  distipg^jsjiat^e  jj^  -ac^^ 
ciety  bva  sligntly.ovcjp-ra^jinWiW^ 

gunctinous  manner  ^  bi^t  thjs  if^.pe^*-, 
aps,  scarcely  a  fair  x^ason  wh^it^A^yBe 
the  writers  of  fiction  shoi^ld  AOtjsdiifli, 
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the  exaggeration  of  manner  and 
abruptness  of  temperament  which 
may  help  to  weld  three  straggling 
volumes  into  completeness,  and  give  a 
relish  for  the  insipid  beauties  and 
languid  virtues  of  their  more  civilised 
personages. 

The  *'Lady  of  Fashion*'  has  its 
Admiral,  and  there  is  a  pleasant, 
broad,  but  qmet  humour  about  the 
man,  which  makes  us  rcjoiv^e  it  was 
not  always  wasted  upon  the  desert  air 
of  a  quarter-deck.  In  our  first  in- 
t4»rview  with  him,  we  find  him  in 
company  with  his  wife,  who  is  modestly 
representing  to  him  that  the  allowance 
he  makes  his  six  daughters  is  scarcely 
suflicient  for  the  various  requirements 
of  their  wardrobes  and  toilets. 

**  Mrs.  Hayes  always  set  him  thioking 
upon  sabjectH  which  did  not  concern  him, 
and  never  was  easy  unless  he  was  in  *  a 
brown  study.*  He  could  follow  a  routine 
well,  and  issue  orders  promptly,  but  as  to 
thinking  about  household  expenses,  and 
woman's  gaudy  trappinjrs,  that  was  his 
wife's  affair.  The  Admiral,  however, 
looked  extremely  seriouA  and  occupied, 
a  few  minutes.  At  last  he  spoke  with 
decision  of  tone. 

•'•Mary  I' 

*' The  Flag-Lieutenant  was  at  her  post 
by  his  side  in  a  moment. 

"•Yes,  Admiral?' 

"  *  Have  not  the  girls  got  clothes 
enough?  What  do  they  want?  What 
do  you  consider  they  want  ?' 

•* «  Why,  since  yim  ask  the  broad  qnes- 
tion»  Admiral,  I  should  say  they  wanted 
almost  everything.* 

"  *  What  do  you  mean  by  everything, 
with  the  large  sum  I  give  yon  each  Christ- 
mai?* 

** « I  will  tell  you,  Admiral.  It  would 
be  a  very  handsome  sum  for  an  Admiral's 
lady,  but  not  for  six  daughters,  who  are 
all  now  grown  up.  The  young  ladies  have 
only  three  pair  of  silk  stockings  among 
them,  two  shawls,  four  balUdresses,  and 
as  many  bead  necklaces.  Of  course  they 
can  never  appear  in  public  more  than  two 
•t  a  time.'  ** 

The  Admiral  became  irritable  at 
the  expo94. 

**  *  What  the do  you  bother  mo 

with  taeh  a  history  for  ?  I  dont  want  to 
know  abont  their  stockings.' " 

Hie  discussion  ends,  as  such  discns- 
fdons  generally  do  endi,  in  the  lady's 
having  her  own  way,  and  receiving  a 
commission  never  to  put  her  husband 
out  of  hnmour  again  with  their 
'' trtp-sticks,"  but  to  take  the  affair 
into    her   own    hands.      *' Admiral 
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Hayes  resigned  the  office  of  Comp- 
troller-General, as  far  as  the  ladies 
expenses  were  concerned,  and  con- 
sented to  place  a  given  sum  in  Mrs. 
Hayes's  hands,  four  times  in  each 
year,  for  the  use  of  *  her  crew.' " 

**  Lady  Caroline  was  soon  aware  of  a 
change  at  Warrenden.  The  plain-sailing 
young  ladies  formed  a  larger  group  in 
public,  and  really  looked  well  dressed,  and 
rather  good-looking.  What  had  they  been 
doing  1  Six  sisters  in  white — nice,  dean, 
white  dresses,  without  any  ornaments — 
looked  dittinguie  at  parties.  She  always 
fancied  they  had  a  scanty  wardrobe,  and 
wore  each  other's  things,  by  the  unequal 
fitting  and  curious  appearance  of  their 
clothes  ;  but  everytliiog  was  better  man- 
aged, and  now  they  looked  very  invitable. 
She  rather  fancied  Miss  Kate,  and  con- 
sidered her  improvable.  If  she  were  a 
little  more  in  the  world,  and  imbibed 
somewhat  of  its  polish,  she  might  expect 
an  offer  or  two,  and  quit  dull  Warring- 
den.  She  would  like  Miss  Kate  Hayes 
as  a  companion  or  amanuensis  ;  some- 
thing le«s  annoying  than  poor  Hugh,  and 
rather  more  educated  than  Duchesne." 

We  must  leave  our  readers  to  dis- 
cover from  the  book  itself  all  that 
results  from  her  Ladyship's  fancy  for 
the  youngest  of  the  Admiral's  six 
daughters,  and  the  incidents  connected 
with  that  daughter's  marriage  with 
the  man  with  square  eyes,  who 
"  thought  himself  a  coffee-pot  in 
Essex." 

Whilst  we  must  confess  to  having 
been  much  amused  by  its  perusal,  we 
must  yet  object  to  "The  Lady  of 
Fashion,"  that  it  is  one  of  a  class 
of  books  which  seems  to  rejoice  in 
having  no  claim  at  all  to  the  title  of 
a  work  of  art ;  that  it  has  no  point  of 
moral  sight,  no  more  structure  than  a 
whisp  of  hay,  no  better  arrangement 
of  colour  than  that  in  the  pattern  of 
a  harlequin^s  jacket.  It  only  shows 
us  as  much  of  Mother  Earth  as  may 
provide  highways  for  the  carriages  of 
Its  great  personages,  grounds  for  their 
mansions,  and  graves  for  their  bodies. 
To  judge  from  its  pages,  you  would 
suppose  it  possible  that  the  middle 
and  upper  classes  of  societv  were  in 
the  habit  of  passing  their  whole  lives 
in,  and  giving  up  their  whole  souls 
to,  the  arrangements  connected  ^th 
their  incomes  and  their  wardrobes, 
their  furniture,  evening  parties,  and 
morning  calls.  As  soon  as  we  emerge 
from  the  region  of  fashionable  novels, 
we  find  that  thi^,|^^^^^^or^^^^  i^^s-' 
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\filh)  the  lad5ro£  faRhion  Umti  with  the 
child* of  the  cottage.  Nature  is  ever 
at  work;  Kature  b  alwayi  powerM« 
In  the  exirtenoe  of  a  thousand  reli- 
giam  seots,  in  the  adire  progreae  often 
thousand  wordly  pursuits,  she  proves 
that  the  human  mind  is  ever  grasping 
after  nourishment.  She  sometunes 
locks  ooe  up  in  a  dungeon,  to  show 
thatontofa  Ample  flovi^er  a  human 
heart  eaa  et«ate  a  world  of  thoughts 
and  a  uniwrae  of  hopes.  Whatever 
the  writers  of  fashionable  novels  may 
tell  us,  then,  let  us  not  believe  that 
any  soul  passes  through  the  world 
without  learning  more  or  less  of  the 
liuiguage  of  the  stars— without  hear- 
ing some  of  the  secrets  which  are 
whispered  in  every  zephyr's  breath* 
We  will  accept  *^The  Lady  of 
Fashion,'*  and  kindred  works,  not 
as  artistic-pictures  of  human  lifb,  but 
as  ebvomo-lithugraphs,  which  plea* 
santly  remind  us  of  things  we  do  not 
wish  to  forget. 


THB  MEMOIRS  OF  BRITISH  GENERitLS 
SlSTIHGUIdUBD  DURllia  THB  PBNIN- 
8ULAB  WAR* 

AxmxB  are  the  angriest  arguments  of 
contending  nations,  and  generals  are 
their  calmest  reasonings.  An  army 
is  the  embodied  violation  of  all  natural 
order :  it  draws  the  ploughman  from 
his  plough,  and  the  workman  from 
his  loom;  it  deprives  hearths  of  hearts, 
and  hearts  of  hearths ;  it  gathers  fate 
from  accidents,  and  makes  what  is 
accidental  fatal.  But  a  general  is  a 
law  of  method ;  his  genius  is  a  pro- 
phecy of  the  subjection  of  strife ;  the 
people  look  through  his  keen  eyes  at 
peace.  The  trooper  glories  in  match- 
ing one  against  two ;  all  the  generaVs 
plans  are  directed  towards  arranging 
two  against  one.  To  the  soldier,  the 
oountry-side  is  an  interval  of  so  man^ 
days*  inarch  between  himself  and  his 
foe ;  to  the  general,  it  is  a  book  of 
problems,  the  solution  of  which  genius 
undertakes  with  the  aid  of  the  axioms 
of  history,  and  the  definitions  of  ex- 
perience. The  soldier  is  a  machine, 
of  which  the  motive  power  is  the 
heart,  and  discipline  the   engineer; 


the  general  is  a  musician,  who  out  of 
the  various  notes  of  circumstance 
creates  melody,  and  sets  the  commands 
of  his  country  to  the  music  of  mm- 
ketry. 

On  looking  back  upon  any  great 
war,  we  find  diplomacy,  valour,  and 
generalship  contending  with  each  other 
for  the  merit  of  victory,  and  it  would 
be  difiicult  to  decide  which  was  the 
most  convincing  advocate  for  peace. 
But  whilst  diplomacy,  from  its  very 
nature,  profcsKcs  a  willin^nees  to  re- 
sign advantages  on  one  side,  in  order 
that  it  may  gain  greater  ones  on  an- 
other, and  valour  knows  that  it  can 
only  obtain  its  ends  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  some  of  Glory's  own  children, 
generalship  ever  preserves  the  hope 
of  an  unbought  success.  In  theonr, 
at  least,  the  foe  shrinks  from  the 
superiority  of  its  skill,  and  its  manoeu- 
vres conquer  territories  without  blood* 
shed ;  in  theory  it  ignores  the  enthu- 
siasm of  war,  and  takes  the  courage 
of  friend  and  foe  equally  for  granted. 
But  if  generalship  be  essentiaUy  a 
soienoe,  generals  are  but  men ;  and  we 
niuBt  not  forget  that  if  Philip  n. 
turned  war  into  a  kind  of  ttate^craft, 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  Charles  V.  very 
like  a  charge  of  dragoons. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  predicate 
the  kind  of  disposition,  or  to  dictate 
the  species  of  training,  which  are  most 
likely  to  produce  the  successful  leader 
of  armies.  At  thirteen  years  of  age 
Sir  John  Moore  showed  his  father 
how  he  would  attack  Geneva,  and 
was  able  to  point  out  the  weak  part 
of  the  fortifications ;  Sir  David  Baind 
seemed  to  have  been  bom  a  soldier ; 
Lord  Lynedoch  was  forty-three  yeio's 
of  age  when  he  first  join^  as  a  volun- 
teer the  British  troops,  sent  in  1703  to 
assist  the  royalists  of  Toulon  in  hold- 
ing that  important  port  and  arsenal 
r'nstthe  revolutionary  government; 
Edward  Fakenhamwaa  ten  years 
younger,  when  he  had  already  attained 
the  rank  of  Miyor-GeDend.  Lord 
Hill,  in  appearance  and  manners,  re- 
sembled a  quiet  country  gentleman ; 
the  Marquis  of  Anglesea  had  the 
bearing  of  one  of  the  heroes  qf  chi*- 
valiT,  and  delighted  in  the  theatrical 
display  of  brilliani  costumes.     BiU 


*  *'The  Memoirs  of  British  Generals  distinguished  doriog  the  Peninsular  War," 
By  John  William  Cole,  21it  Fusileen. 
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th^re  is  one  qnidifieation  which  all 
great  generals  appear  to  haTe  pos- 
sessed in  the  nndst  of  very  Tarious 
cfaaracteristMs,  and  that  is  the  faculty 
of  comhination— a  faculty,  which  in 
some  seems  ley  have  been  cold  and 
ibrmal,  and  to  deserve  the  thle  of  pru- 
dence ;  and  in  others  to  have  been  so 
warm  and  quick,  as  almost  to  claim 
the  name  of  imagination. 

We  have  no  record  of  any  war 
whkh  offered  a  wider  field  for  the 
exercise  of  this  faculty,  than  the  great 
European  struggle  which  ushered  in 
the  present  centory;  and  though  the  two 
great  chieflains  who  held  the  foremost 
place  in  the  conflict  were  possessed  of 
genius,  whose  brilliance  pded  the 
talent  which  was  grouped  about  it, 
we  do  not  fail  to  find  in  the  generals 
of  that  day,  both  on  the  English  side 
and  on  that  of  their  opponents,  men 
whose  strength  of  character  forced 
them,  as  it  were,  into  an  originality 
of  conception.  The  hot  spirits  of  the 
BeresfiH'ds  and  Massenas,  the  Pictons, 
Cranfords,  and  Soults  of  those  days, 
caused  the  science  of  war  to  blossom 
as  the  hundred-leaved  rose.  Each  fji 
Napoleon^s,  each  of  'Wellington's 
generals  was  an  artist,  and  painted 
such  pictures  as  the  world  can  never 
lose  sight  of:  for  canvass,  they  had  a 
few  thousand  square  miles  of  country ; 
for  easels,  the  thrones  of  kings ;  ior 
colour,  the  blood  of  nations.  The 
men  themselves  are  of  such  gigantic 
stature,  and  so  fill  the  mind's  eye,  that 
we  seek  relief  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  details  of  their  lives.  Herein  lies 
the  secret  of  our  pleasure  in  the  peru- 
sal of  all  those  biographies  which 
are  worth  the  reading. 

For  obvious  reasons  we  momenta- 
rily turn,  at  the  present  day,  to  the 
remembrance  of  these  heroes,  and 
wish  not  only  that  those  who  lived 
for  us  then  were  again  alive,  but  that 
those  who  were  then  our  foes  might 
now  live  to  be  our  firiends.  We  love 
to  brood  over  the  accidents  of  each  of 
those  great  lives,  in  the  hope  of  find- 
i^  ont  the  secret  of  its  realities. 
¥nio  were  their  ancestors?  we  ask. 
Did  they  rise  firom  the  ranks?  In 
what  schools  were  they  trained? 
Was  it  their  youth  or  their  more  ad- 
vanced age  which  produced  their 
most  briluant  efforts?  The  volumes 
before  us,  in  pleasant,  unassuming 
narrative,  give  us  the  information 
necessary  to  answer  these  questions ; 


and  are  full,  besides,  of  matter  which 
suggests  questions  of  more  importanee 
and  greater  interest.  It  is  seareely 
credible  that  they  should  bear  on 
^eir  title-pages  the  date  of  the  pore- 
sent  year.  We  can  scarcely  imagine 
the  reasons  which  have  induced 
authors  and  publishers  to  allow  forty 
years  to  pass  by  without  the  publica- 
tion of  a  work  of  such  obvious  utility 
and  interest,  as  the  **  Memoirs  of 
British  Generals  distmguished  duriog 
the  Peninsular  War.'* 

The  chief  difiiculty  in  writing  a 
connected  series  of  the  lives  of  Moore« 
Baird,  Anglesea,  Paget,  Beraford, 
Crauford,  Cole,  iPicton,  Lynedoch, 
Hopetoun,  Hill,  I^  Marchant,  Kosa, 
and  Pakenham,  lies,  of  course,  in  the 
fiuit,  that  they  were  engaged  for  the 
most  part  in  the  same  operations,  and 
that  the  writer  has  to  choose  between 
a  wearisome  repetition,  or  the  breaking 
up  into  scattered  parts  of  the  narrative 
of  events,  which  owe  their  chief  gran- 
deur and  importance  to  the  harmony 
with  which  genius  arranged  their  de- 
tails. But  Mr.  Cole  has  avoided  this 
difiSculty  as  far  as  it  could  be  avoided, 
and  carries  on  the  story  with  an 
earnestness  which  frequently  gives 
the  dignity  of  a  campaign  to  the 
forced  march  of  a  division. 

The  following  extracts,  referring  to 
some  of  the  chief  Peninsular  batSes, 
are  fair  specimens  of  our  author's 
style,  and  will  show  that  if  he  has  not 
written  an  original,  he  has  at  least 
produced  an  interesting  work. 

The  Battle  of  Corunna.-^"  It  was  Ute 
on  the  16th,  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when  General  Hope  gave 
notice  that  the  enemy's  line  was 
getting  under  arms,  and  an  immediate 
attack  appeared  to  be  in  contemplation. 
It  appears  strange  that  Sonlt  did  not  com- 
mence earlier  in  the  day,  since  he  retoWed 
to  fight,  and  the  approadiing  darkness 
woold  certainly  fiTonr  the  retreat  of  tbe 
British,  should  they,  as  the  French  oom- 
mander  confidently  expected,  be  driven  in 
under  the  walls  of  Conmna,  and  compelled 
to  embark  during  tbe  night.  Moore*  on 
the  contrary,  expressed  to  Colonel  Graham 
his  intense  satisfaction,  when  conrinced 
that  Soalt  had  made  up  his  mind  to  aMoil 
him.  V-  He  only  regretted  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  lest  daylight  should  hSL  before  he 
could  sufficiently  profit  by  the  rictory  he 
anticipated.  The  battle  began,  and  was 
fiercely  fought  on  both  sides.  Tbe  enemy 
occupied,  with  great  adrantage,  a  com- 
manding eminence  towards  thmr  left  cen* 
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trr,  fi-om  whfnci!  a  fi^pimdabld  tieU  b«t-> 
ttrv  enfiladed  the  grwttfcr  poMioti  of  tlifi 
£n|;H^i  line.  From  this  batterr  tlie  sh^ta 
were  fired  by  which  the  British  cgm^ 
mander  and  bia  second  were  struck  down. 
Thero  was  Utile  manoaavriog  thraui^houut 
thia  stubborn  fight,  beyond  attat^k  •a4 
resistance.  1  he  dispositions  were  aimplo  \ 
evex*ylxKly  uodcvsCood  them>;  and  tb^ 
5'recrch,  beaten  on  all  points,  fell  kafik  4f 
night  dime  on.  Their  loas  «mounto4  tq 
between  two  and  thire  thonsnnd  menr 
That  of  the  EngUtfb  was  ndver  «ffioi|iUjr 
returned,  but  was  estimated  loosely  M 
tibout  eight  hundred.  Their  sn*^  w«r« 
new,  tlieir  ammunition  fresb^  and  theif 
fire  move  steady  and  (destrue^ie  than  thaf 
of  their  opponents.  The  corpA  ehia^ 
engaged  were  tike  brigades  under  i)Iajorj 
Generals  Lord  William  Bentiuck»  Man^ 
ninghom and Lcitl),  and  ttie  GuArd^,. UQ4«r 
Mnjor-GeneralWarde.  Tlwjse  LM?a  w*r^ 
specially  oommtfiided  in  tlieoflUc'ml  report. 
Major- General  Hill  and  Colonel  Cstlip 
Cmu ford,  with  the  brigades,  on  the  left^ 
ably  supported  tite  adTaneed  posts.  The 
brunt  of  the  action  fell  upon  tlMi  ithi  4,2ndv 
50th,  and  31st  Regiment B«  with  ptr^s  qf 
the  brigades  of  Guards,  ami  the  23t''i«  K 
the  French  hod  been  oloseiy  pursuody  aa 
their  left  was  turned  by  Paget 'n  iFeaer^v,*, 
their  ammunition  exhausted,/ond  the  riv^r 
Mero  in  fuH  tide  behinl  theiftf  >vitli  only 
one  bridge  for  n  treat,  it  apprars  alwo&t 
certain  that  their  repolse  might  (as  ac 
Vimiera,  if  similar  advantages  had  beefi 
seized  on  the  instant,)  have  been  ponvertful 
into  a  most  signal  overthrow*.  B<ut  ^ir 
John  Moore  was  killed*  hia  ^oof\4-  in 
command,  Sir  David  Baird,  disabled  by  #t 
severe  wottad»  and  Geaeml  Uope^  on 
whom  the  oliarge  devolved,  knowuig  thit 
it  had  alivajs  boen  intended  Viev^baiik 
during  that  night,  wicbdrew.  t|ie  troops 
from  the  field  of  theii*  victM'yK  without 
difficulty  or  confusion.  HiU's  divisiop, 
which  covered  the  movement,  followed  on 
the  17th  from  the  citadel,  and  Bereaford, 
with  the  rear- guard,  and  the  wounded, 
were  the  last  who  departed  on  the  foliow* 
ing  day.  The  transports  sailed,  and  thus 
ended  the  first  British  campaign  in  the 
Spsnish  portion  of  the  Peninsula. " 

The  Siege  and  Capture qf  Ciudad  Hodri- 
go.—"  On  the  8th  of  January,  1812,  the 
trenches  were  opened,  and  on  the  same 
night  an  important  outwork,  the  redoubt 
of  Francisco,  was  stormed  by  select  com- 
panies of  the  light  division,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Colbome,  (now  Lord 
Seaton).  On  the  Hth  the  batteries 
opened,  and  on  the  19tli  two  breaches  were 
reported  practicable.  Lord  Wellington 
examined  them  in  person,  and  he  issued 
the  order  for  attack,  concluding  with  these 
memorable  words,  '  Ciudad  Rodrigo  must 
be  stormed    this  evening.'    The  larger 


brcioch  was  to  oe  assailed  oy  the  third,  an^ 
the  lw5^r  kf  ^he  li^ht  division.  At  seve^t 
in  ih^  ttvening  the  town  clock  stcu^ik,  thf 
signal  wa^  given  by  a  rocket,  and  the 
rolnuvns  rii*li*»(l  forward.  The  prrifton 
^vt-re  prffpjiixvJ  iQV  a  ilt'sptr»te  resistance  ^ 
(h  mino  WiLa  sprung  in  tjie  prinolp^I  bre^cji 
by  ^hiuh  many  biave  oqco  pcdtiliOi) ;  h^a 
in  kfs  thnii  aa  hour  the  pbcc  ^ds 
won,  ThfiJ  srorraers  of  the  light  dii'liiaii 
tionsisl&d  g{  Lhz«e,fauTidrcd.vohmt^rf}  led 
by  Ma^or  Gearga  Na|>ler  (afterwitrd^ 
Limteiuint'Gmer*!  Sir  6,  Kaijier)^  with 
a  forlorn  liop«,  un^Ier  Llouferiunt  Gar- 
W4jt)d.  General  Crjjwford  *u%Ti>mpanietl 
them,  tind  ftJi,  pinrcc^i  through  th^  body 
by  one  of  the  Urat  sWta  fired.  ,  ,  *  , 
Craufoarii  hs^l  addrc^ji  la  lila  tUf ffton^  a 
moment  bcibii:!  tbuy  inoycd  oPt  wa$  alio  it 
mif)  clf^ir,  111  hb  n^uaJly  decisive  manner  4 
*  SolditTa  1'  said  he,  Mhc  tyes  of  jonr 
r.onnlry  arc  upon  you.  Be  sieJidy^^be 
C3tnjl-^l>e  lirni  m  tliw  as^iutN  Tlic  t  .w?i 
miLst  bt:  yoursi  lLls  tij;;;Iil-  Qnce  mastcrji 
(^f  tbif  ^rulU  let  yot^f  Virst  duty  be  tOjckar 
the  riimpartss  aiJtlj  la  dmnt;  this*  Wr|i 
hlU  to;;Biher/  There  Uftie  beifn,  matiy 
«pi(HO)i^c}C|irc^'i^cd  as  to  tbl^  bf^ve  olH- 
cer*#  Liajirtbtiiry  ofcomoj^ij^d.  It  h«5  bet'n 
even  B5*HerteJ  by  his  ad i^vrtrSp  that  with 
ihc  name  up^ortm^titjca  h^  %qM  huv*^. 
tqyftlM  Wcilingtoui  but  Budi  hyperboficil 
i5«ii.>gY  is  an  Ixjjyfiowg  aj  detraction.  T^tkc 
him  tinibc  wliple,  he  v?aa  ^mof  the'  readi* 
e*t  a^id  mpsi.  dabbing  eiecuti if e  ol^cer*  10 
ibrt  ^rricc.  ■  anil  hh  early  deitth  mtist  fee 
cousidcred  a  national  luts.  , 

Getiifral  Lowt;/  Cole  nnd  ihe^  llaHtg  a/" 
.  ^1/.iirfflf.—**  This  distinguished  officer  ^ks 
,'  the  second  son  of  WilKam  Willoujhtoy, 
first  Uar!  of  EnniskifTBn,  by  Artne,  m  Wife, 
only  daughter  Of  OiTbrifth  Lowtf  CbrHr, 
t^sql,  and  ^iti^  Of  the  frrsf  E*H  6f  Bil- 
more.  The  afjtiqtiity'  bP'th€  fslitllf -of 
C«»le,  and  Ihcnr  hononrab1«?  condition  mky 
be  traced  to  11  remote  p^ri6d.  Th^  iare 
named  as  holdlttj^  knightly  ra^k  lift  two 
deeds  df  WlUiinii  th6  Conqutiror,  and  w«re 
originally  of  the  <50unty  of  Devon.  By 
the  marriage  of  Sir  John  Cole,  «f  Nath- 
way,  in  Devon,  with  the  daughter  and 
heifess  of  Sir  NichoWs  Bddrdgatt,  in  1«43, 
ih^y  trace  codneetion  with  Henry  III., 
through  Jolin,  DoVcof  Lancd^t^y*,  ahd 
the  Eaife  of  Wfc^mbfelAnd,  Sdisbuty, 
Arundd,  Warren,  Sai*rdy;  Arid  OkibnI. 

**  From  this  thatch  Kncally  ife4oeii4ed 
Sir  William  Cole,  fCnigfat,  w<io»  in  the 
reign  of  Jamei'  I.,  ^ttlftd  Wf  {relnid, 
and  obtained  lafgc  gi'SrntS  hf  Htt^itt^cd 
lands  in  the  county  of  Fer^ianf^h,  where 
he  fixed  his  residence.  The  faintly  bt4ng 
zealous  Protestants,  were  always  rtfmatk- 
able  for  their  steady  and  active  adh«reiice 
to  tho  principles  they  professed,  fn  €ffirrch 
and  State.  During  the  rebellton  of  16H3, 
Sir  WiHiam  Cole  raised  a  regiment  at  hta 
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wn  expense,   and   commanded  them  in 

incorpfthited^  he*  V^s^'MteA  Mkt  tmyiostl 
Inl700,  his  I'epi^e'rfitArtvtiand'^ftr.^Hdam 
ct^nisbn,  jTobh  Cde^  B^q.,'M.P/fcrt*  eti«i 
Sisl^illeo,  vtfak^  eliv«i6d '  \d  Vtai  "^e^H^  ^f 
Irelkhi^  ak  Bdrbtai 'Mod'ttt'  Fldk^Wce' of 
t^^febce  CiJiirti  "ttii  gfartidSow,'WJ!«*m 
Wllloti^hby,  became  Vhctmtif  6ti9  Eaii 
oT  lEntiiskilien  in  1^76  arrtd  17W.    Low*^ 

Eol6.   of  Trtibth   xve  at*e    lh>#' 'writing', 
iis  bori  In  Dtfblijj,'  bn  flie  1st  of-Mtty^ 
1772f. '    Bcinfe^  Infepdbd    f^bm-  Wk'  eKK 

t.^Wanl'ii'  whWU  ti^  blir^isH'i  JJi-e«yi6tft>rtB 

tuilitui^e&acadoii,  ind'Wtet^  ihte^set^rJ^ 
before  he  had  arrived  fttfttD  iMinlitiiM!.  Hk 
Vils  enddwed  Wiih'a  hi^^and  knanly  i)[>Wl?, 
\i'elt  fitted  for  dari^  6nWr|yrl8e,  aiVdfottntt 
himself  gaierted  16  a  cdrnetcy  intbo  l2th 
l.igbt  DragoQptf  before  he  had  eemplefed 
his  fitlee&th  yeafl  his  Hfst  tonunJMlon 
bearing  date  March  27tb;  1 787.  Passing 
throtigh  the  next  grade  oflietiteoant  intfete 
5ch  Dragoon  GaaH^,  he  etchang^d  into  the 
infantry, and  waa|yromOted  tou  ct^mptmr  in 
tlie^Oth  Foot,  in  Noveiber,' 1792.  There 
#aa  ri6lhlpg  partlcul!ir<^  rtpid  ?n^  this  ad- 
vance  for  a  youtig  man  of  gob'tinter^t, 
With  nidn^  and  powrerfid  ftrnHf  eonnfe- 
tions;  '  Tii  period  was  tihfavoiirable  46r 
mllitiry  achiefveriifent.  The  'hAtionSi  of 
Europe  vcre  at'  peac^  j  exee{it  "tn-  Itidia, 
the  troops  of  Engtand  had  nb  aetive  ^- 
ployment,  beyond  home  dnty  arid  the  ^re 
of  garrijoning  the  colonics.  Theominoos 
clouds  of  the  Freofch  Evolution  were 
rapidly  gaUiering,  but  had  not  yet  l^urst 
ivioi  thff  avfrnhelming  stoni^  which  hcrajd- 
ft4in  more  than  twenty  ycarp  of  general 
i|!K»r£are-  Old  ^arciorst  who  co^aplained 
lh»t^ir«wofds  i??erc;turnfd^ato  in^lori- 
oMs  *  pio^ghshAres,  and  young^  ambttious 

'  8ol4iflr9«  eage^  for  active  serv^  In   the 

/  Jteldy  woro  aoom  deaUne^  to  see .  their  a^. 

.piratiiapia    i»dujiged   beyond  .what  cichier 

.  ctuAd  hafc  e^pected^  anid  to  an  extent  far 
gcaaur  ths^n  the  outwnrd  appearance  of 
.iranquiJUty  rendered  probable.  So,  from 
an/aknoat  imperc,eptibk   speck    on   tiie 

,  bpr^op,  wrisea  the,  dark  huiiucane  which 
saddtfuty  s^aepS'  along  with  oTi-rwheloitng 
jrleloDoe^  Oa  the  Ut  February,  1703, 
the  NationftlCo<ivc;nti^p  of  France  declared 
war  against  Or^^  BrUain^  and  b^r  uUy, 
ths  Uiiiltfd  ProvinceSj-r-the  ydenunciaiion 

(  baMg  practically  followed  up  by  tlie  inva. 
miQSk  oi  Holland  two  days  a^ter.  JUte  in 
tiie  4ana«  yeary  the  English  GroTemment 
diesiMacbed  a  uawal  and  military  force, 
under  Sir  Cbarlea  Grey  and  Sir  John 
Jerfia,  (or  the  capture  of  the  French  West 
India  Islanda.  With  this  expedition  iiowry 
C«le  embarked  at  Cork,  and  soon  after- 

-  warda  vaa  gaxetted  a  Miyor  in  the  102nd 
Foot.    He  was  present  ,at  the  taking  of 


Martiniquci  March  24,  179-1,  and  also 
at'tlia^'  of  ^aaaliAii^e'  and'  S^  Lncili,  in 
tbe'nionthbf  AprdfoUowidg.i  Dtiringthe 
Hbter  op^ratfotw,  hd  barred  on  the  staff  as 
Afde^deMsMtj]^  W  Sir 'Charles  Grey,  the 
gJ(}tteHal '  officer  eoknmaiiding.  Towards 
m  ^lefse  iof  the  vame  year  tie  was  pro. 
^kioted'to  A  lientenant^jolefeieloy  in  Ward's 
regitnont,  which'  he  aftei-wards  exchanged 
fb^  a  eompany  in  the  Coldstream  Goarda. 
Retntrttn^  home,  <hb  next  -  appointment 
ptueed  him  ion  the  general  staff  of  Ireland, 
in  'the<  Adjut>int*^deberai*s  d^ortment, 
libd^"Sif  Johit  Crad^ck;  arid  aubsei- 
^hetMy  he  ^beeam^  Akto-de'Cimp  to  the 
£hn  of  €ath&<npion,  Cofnmander''in -Chief 
fh'  tliitt'  coithtrt.  '  In  1801^  he  ucoom- 
paMed  lihe  ^expedlliMi  to  figypt^  «nd  serred 
Klrrou^hout  the  dampaign  there  on  the 
peMcMal  etaffof  General  (aiftarwards  Lord) 
Hntbldnsob^,  wto  sfaeceodcd  to  the  dh^c^ 
tion  of  affairs  on  the  death  of  the 
laeiiented  Abercfomby.  The  short  respite 
of  the  peaett  or  truce  of  Amienc,  occupied 
^  feVerish  intertal  of  one  year  and  a 
half,  a«  the  expiration  of  which,  the  rival 
niiti«>ns,  havirrg  '  drawn  a  little  breath, 
rushed  once  iboro  into  a  mortal  eneuunter. 
'In  1804,  the  subjeoi  of  our  menooir,  who 
^had  pfevimlsly  reaeh«3d  ihebreret  rank  of 
-HM  'OOtonel  in  the  army  (as  «ariy  as  Janti- 
-tfry,  iSOl )  obtained  «  r ei^lmentai  Uenten- 
mlt^ool6neloy "hi  tli^  27th  Foot;  and  in 
tH(»  y^r^  fottowing  repaired  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean,  expeoting  the  appointment  of 
Brlgadier*Genertel  oa  his  arrival  at  Malu. 
He  wae  tlien  in  hie  thirty-third  year ;  his 
appearance  and  bearing  eminently  grace- 
ful and  aristocratic ;  his  manners  cordial 
and  prepossessing.  In  erery  respect  he 
conveyed  the  impression  of  a  gallant 
leader,  iv^ho  would  rise  to  distinction  if  the 
chaneee  presented  themselvcA.  During 
the  eariy  part  of  180C  the  Island  of 
Sicily  Was  held  by  a  British  force  of 
'7500  HUfn,  tioder  Sir  John  Stuart. 
Their  principal  occupation  consisted  in 
watching  the  French,  who,  commanded 
by  Regnier,  were  scattered  in  no  great 
numbers  through  the  opposite  provinces 
Of  Lower  Calabria.  Circumstances  seemed 
tc/ favour  an  offensive  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  British  General.  Accordingly, 
having  taken  his  resolutioin  and  formed 
his  plans  with  secresy,  he  embarked  5000 
men  without  cavalry,  and  only  a  few 
light  field-pieces  and  mountain  guns.  No 
opposition  was  offered  to  their  landing, 
which  took  place  on  the  1st  of  July,  in 
the  Bay  of  St.  Eufemia.  With  dawn  on 
the  4th  the  troops  moved  forward,  and 
before  they  had  marched  many  miles, 
foond  themiselves  in  presence  of  Regnier's 
army,  well  posted,  superior  in  nombers, 
and  ready  to  dispute  their  further  progress. 
Then  followed  the  battle  of  Maids,  which 
has  b^en  often  described,  but  can  never 
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lose  ite  istereit  aad  promioence  i&  the 
catalogue  of  soldiei'-liJu  achievementtf 
Id  this  brilliaot  action  Brigadiers- 
General  Cole,  who,  from  his  seniority 
happened  to  be  second  in  coDnnand,  per- 
formed an  important  part.  His  brigade 
consisted  of  the  first  battalion  of  the 
27th,  his  own  regiment,  and  a  battalion  of 
grenadiers  taken  from  all  the  different 
corps  composing  that  small  army*  This 
custom  of  lorming  picked  dank  battalions 
has  since  been  wisely  abandoned.  It  pro- 
duced Tery  strong  and  effectiTC  bodies  of 
troops,  bnt  crippled  and  reduced  the 
regnlar  regiments,  while  it  mortified  the 
commanding  officers,  by  depriving  them 
of  their  most  active  and  available  men. 
Cole's  brigade  was  stationed  on  the  l^ft  of 
the  British  line ;  and  even  after  the  defeat 
of  the  French  ikl,  who  at  the  oommenee«> 
ment  of  tbtactioa  gave  way  and  fled  before 
Kempt's  light  infantry,  tbey  found  them- 
selves opposed  by  such  superior  numbers^ 
ioolnding  a  body  of  cavalry,  that  the  Gene- 
ral was  compelled  to  throw  back  the  left 
wing  of  the  27th  to  secure  his  flank  from 
being  turned.  Some  inexperienced  offi- 
cers, led  away  by  the  success  of  Kempt's 
brigade  on  the  right,  strongly  recom- 
mended him  to  advance  headlong  against 
the  enemy  t  but  he  saw  the  danger  of  sueh 
inconsiderate  movemeot,  and  held  his 
ground  steadily,  until^he  opportune  and  un- 
expected arrival  of  the  20cb,  under  Colonel 
Ross,  enabled  him  to  assume  the  offensive, 
when  the  last-named  gallant  regiment 
came  up  to  his  support.  The  overthrow 
of  Regnier's  army  then  became  complete, 
and  if  we  had  been  enabled  to  pursue  them 
with  two  or  three  hundred  fresh  cavalry, 
very  few  would  have  escaped. 

**  In  looking  at  General  Cole's  pro- 
ftesional  career,  it  is  somewhnt  singular  to 
observe  that  at  Maida  he  was  urged  to 
undertake  a  precipitate  advance,  without 
orders,  whicli  mi^ht  have  compromiseff 
the  army  and  endangered  the  ftite  of  the 
day.  This  ha  refnaed  to  venture;  and, 
Mtlag  on  his  own  judgment,  the  event 
proved  Uiat  he  decided  wisely.  At  Al- 
buera  he  made  a  movement  with  his  divi- 
sion which  won  the  battle ;  and  in  this 
ease  also,  he  acted  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, coinciding  with  the  suggestion  of 
Msjor  Hardinge,  that  here  an  immediate 
advance  was  imperatively  called  for  in  the 
critical  position  of  affkirs.  After  the 
IVeneh  nad  entirelv  disappeared  from  the 
field  of  battle  at  Maida,  the  English  troops, 
hf  orders  from  their  commander,  Sir  John 
Stnart,  marehed  back  to  the  beach,  within 
a  few  milet  of  whidi  the  action  was  fought. 


for  [repose^  food,  and  anpplim  olan^a^ 
nition,  A  ludicrous  incident  then  o^ 
onrred,  which  is  thus  related  by  Sir  Henry 
Bunbury,  who  was  present  as  Quarter- 
Master-General  :  —  ''A  permission  had 
been  given  that  the  men  of  each  brigade,  In 
turn,  might  refresh  themselves  by  bathing 
in  the  sea,  the  rest  Ijing  by-  their  artns. 
While  the  Grenadiers  and  Bnniskillens 
were  io  the  water,  a  staff-officer  came  ^\* 
loping  in  from  the  front,  crying  aloud  that 
the  enemy's  cavalry  were  coming  down. 
In  a  moment  the  troops  sprang  to  their 
arms  and  formed  ;  and  Cole's  brawny 
brigade  nishing  out  of  the  sea.  and  throw- 
ing their  belts  on  their  shoulders,  f(rwped 
their  muskets,  and  drew  up  in  line,  witboat 
attempting  to  assume  an  article  of  cloth- 
ing.   The  alarm  was  utterly  groundleas.*' 


LAUBA  GAT. 
A  WOVEL.* 

Wb  are  not  often  inclined  to  urge 
against  a  novel,  as  a  cause  of  blame, 
the  fact  that  it  is  contained  in  two 
volumes  instead  of  three.  If  a  short 
book  be  very  good  we  do  not  so  much 
find  fault  with  its  brevity  as  attribute 
to  that  brevity  the  secret  of  a  great 
part  of  its  power.  But  the  perusal 
of  "  Laura  Gay,'*  leaves  an  unplea- 
sant impression  on  the  mind  that  it 
is  in  two  volumes  only  because  the 
author  lacked  energy  to  write  the 
third ;  it  is  a  ^ood  book  spoiled  by 
the  want  of  oue  development  The 
want  of  a  third  volume  reduces  its 
plot  to  a  mere  incident,  and  leaves  the 
character.^  of  the  heroes  and  heroines 
somewhat  too  much  like  cold  ab- 
stractions. An  inferior  writer  would, 
no  doubt,  have  found  two  volumes 
amply  sufficient  for  his  purpose  -  the 
space  which  our  author  occupies  with 
brilliant  colouring,  would  have  af- 
forded to  a  common-place  hand,  room 
for  a  complete  picture. 

"  Laura  Gay  *'  is  essentially  a  novel 
of  "  character  ;*'  the  author  appears 
to  have  proposed  to  himself  to  write 
a  story  which  should  illustrate  moral 
principle  as  earnestly,  and  at  the  same 
time  as  amusingly,  as  Mrs.  Bruton's 
"SelfContror>ithouthavingrecourse 
to  the  violettee  of  iuddent  with  which 
.that  book  aboimds.  In  this  effort  he 
is  not  entirely   sudoeflsM,    but   yet 


•  "  Laura  Gay.»^— A  Ndvel. 
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triamphantly  proves  that  the  melo^ 
dramatic  and  the  tthnatural  are  not 
necessary  to  the  nrodnction  of 
an  interesting  novel;  wbilst  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  takes  ad- 
vantage of  all  the  aids  which  a  per- 
fect acquaintance  with  society  offers 
U>  the  observant  mind.  The  follow- 
ing extract,  relating  to  one  of  the 
most  important  characters,  will  show 
the  care  and  force  which  have  been 
employed  in  the  production  of  this 
entertaining  work. 

**  The  aaa  inherited  many  of  his  futhcr':! 
peculiarities :  his  temper  was  impatient  nnd 
tiefipotic ;  his  passions  were  uncontrolled , 
except  by  interest;  his  will  was  their  8la\-e, 
and  his  reason  their  pander.  Happily 
for  society  the  passions  arc  generally 
in  such  cases,  balanced  pretty  e([ually,  and 
tlie  result  is  peccadilloes  and  feebleness, 
rather  than  great  crimes." 

The  concluding  sentence   is  a  fair 
specimen    of  the   author's  power   of 
observation ;   every  page   breathes  a 
^imilar  spirit,   and  the  story  needed 
only   a    more    liberal    expansion   to 
enable  it  to  rank  with  the  most  exact 
and  striking  of  modern  novels.  Many 
readers  will  probably  think  that  the 
characters  are  drawn  too  much  from 
one  level  in  society,  and  are  all  some- 
what of  the  same  class  of  mind  :  and 
this  is   the  case.     The  author  had  a 
purpose  in  view  and  was  afraid  of 
losing  sight  of  it  for  a  moment ;  he 
is  not  quite  sure  yet  of  his  powers, 
and  hesitates  to  plunge  into  the  world 
of  fiction.    Refinement  and  cultivated 
intellect,  whether  based  on  largeness 
of  heart  or  narrowness  of  mind,  are 
the  constructive  instruments  which 
he  employs  throughout.    The  sweet 
and  gentle  heroine  is  a  blue-stocking, 
and  the  character  whom  he  introduces 
as  her  complete  foil  and  contrast,  a 
satirist  of  no  mean  merit.     AVc  have 
a  very  strong  suspicion,  in  spite  of 
our  charge  of  idleness  against    the 
author,  that  "  Laura  Gay  ^  was  ori- 
ginally  written  in  three  volumes,  and 
that  the  missing  book  contained  the 
satire  of  which  there  are  still  very 


mftnifMt  traces.  Let  us  remind  the 
author  that  a  conscientious  expression, 
without  fear  or  favour,  of  the  truths 
which  throng  into  his  brain,  is  a' 
part  of  the  duly  of  every  writer  who 
looks  upon  his  vocation  as  one  which 
is  to  enlighten  and  improve  humanity. 
Can  he  snow  Vice  in  her  own  image  r* 
let  him  slu)w  it.  Can  he  paint  the 
fleeting  hues  of  folly  ?  let  him  paint 
thcni. 


I^ATS   OP  THE   WAR.* 

TMK  £MP£ROR^S   VlGIl^   ASli   TnjJ 

WAVES    AN1>    THE   WAR.* 

It  has  been  said  in  explanation  of  the 
dearth  of  goml  poems  on  the  present 
war,  that  it  is  too  close  to  us — that  an 
interval  of  time  is  necessary  to  enable 
us  to  behold  it  in  proportions  suitable 
for  the  poetic  mantle.   We  are  scarcely 
inclined  to  admit  that   this  arguuient 
has  much  strength,  for  the  flowers  are 
close  to  us,  and  the  wavering  mists  and 
the  ceaseless  battle  of  human  passions, 
and  of  all  these  our  poets  sing^  with 
full  notes  and  clear.    Tennyson  has 
written  a  spirited  ballad  on  the  Bala- 
cl  ava  charge,  and  one  or  two  tender  and 
graceful  poems  on  the  war  have  fallen 
from  other  pens ;  but  the  terrible  in- 
terest of  the  subject  has  raised,  as  yet, 
no  minstrel   hand  from  amidst  the 
ever-increasing  group    of   our    real 
poets.    The  two  little  books    whose 
titles  we  have  written  above  are  hot 
of  them  good,  but  not  good  enough  t. 
take  away  the  reproach  which  cer- 
tainly lies  on  the  poetical  world  in 
respect  to  this  subject.     Mr.  Barry's 
poems  have  a  claim  VL\wn  our  respect^ 
quite  apart  from  any  considerations 
respecting  their  intrinsic  merit,  for 
we  know  that  the  tearful  eyes  of  new- 
made  widows  and  orphans  have  read 
them,  and  that  the  aching  brain  of 
sorrow  has  found  a  relief  in  the  peru- 
sal of  their  simple  but  earnest  rhymes. 
The  following  stanzas  are  extracted 
from  what  the  author  calls  the  intro- 
duction : — 


*•  The  veteran  quiU  the  home  of  tranquil  joys, 
That  forty  years  of  well-won  laurels  shade  ! — 
The  boy  girds  on  the  arms  he  wore  as  toys, 
To  gladden  Beauty's  eye,  in  gay  parade  ! 


•  Lays  of  the  War."      By  Michael  Joseph   Barry. 
Emperor's  Vigil,  and  the  Waves  and  the  War." 
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Right  conscious  now  for  other  use  they're  made, 
And  hot  tp  nse^tljem-rall  the,glprf9^p  ^*^® 
Of  free-born  manhood  in  Ijis  cheeks,  displayed, — 
He  tfjBads  his  free  soil,  vriih  a  freemaa'i^^ride,— 
But  yfesteriay'd  bhnd  by  a  forfti  i?i other's  side. 

The  hour  is  con^,— the  sad,  M^rn„pariwg  Jio'ir, — 
Sad  hour,  when  thousands  part  who  ne'er  shall  meet  !— 
Yet  Hope  and  Pride  can  combat  Sorrow's  power, 
And  with  the  sadness  mingle  fancies  sweet ! — 
Load  rings  the  Impierial  City's  every  street. 
And  Queenly  hands  a.  kindly  farewell  w^ve, 
Atid  pilaces  the  echoing  sho^tf  repeat,   • 
That  cheer,  npc^fa  their  onward  way.  t)ip  .j»ravc. 
Who  stake  t^elr  gallant  lives,  th&cauie  of  right  to  savr.** 

'!;.,.  ,.    '  ■  t,    '  .M,        ./ 

Mr.  Barry  has  reprinted  at  the  end  ttysoli's'   **  aWiiye    effort"    on   that 

of  his  volume  some  criticism,  which  subject^    '  W^e  will  not  apologise  for 

implies  that  his  poem  on  the  Bala-  giving  our  readers  an  opportunity  ol 

klava  Charge  is  far  superior  to  Ten-  torming  their  own  judgment : — 


**  Mom  smiles  serene  on  seft  and  land ; 
Where  looks  Jt  down  on  scenfe  more  gran^ 
Thaii Dalaldava^s  hefglits  command,    , , 

This  calm  October  dAy  ? 
Light  gleams  on  e^ch  proiid  mountain  crcbt, 
The  deep  ravines  in  shadow  rest; 
And  Euxine's  diamond  glittering  breast 

Heaves  in  the  sunny  ray. 


•^th  all  the  pomp  of  war  displayed — 
Artillery,  horsemen,  foot  hrigade —         ,  , 
The  Czar 'a  great  army  stands  arrayed       , 

"Far  on  the  jtpreading  plain  ; 
His  chaijging  squadrons'  firm  attack 
Our fsland-iOnshave  1)eaten  back ; 
And  bloody  corpses  strew  the  track  • 

O'er  which  they  n^dein  waifi !     .  *    /   t  . 

•  .      ,  '.   :      -1  '-. 


The  Russian  guns  peal  death-knells  out 
To  rjghfcaudieft  from  high  redoubt, 
Fjfom  .which  the  Turk,  with  sudden  rout, 

At  ittorniog  dawn  Was  driven  ;—  '    '    ." ' 

,  A  paufe  is  in  the  deadly  fnqr.  '  '     '     .  I    -    I 

Men  deem 'tis  over  for  the  idsy;  «,.^,    ,.     ,   ,,  tici 

Thpngh  by  the  dread  artiUfiTy's  ploy,;        ;    f  '     *    >i' '  ' 

Uock  after  rook  is  r^v«nl     .  .  '  t        .n  mI; 


m'    1" 


WitU^  piidc^  we,  flaw  the  focmeii  red 
3Qneath  our  massive  squadrons*  steeT ; 
And  ^n  in  w^Ld  disorder  wh^), 

To  fly  with  coward  speed. 
Our  light  brigade — in  numbers  few  — 
\V'e,know  has  sopls  of  valour,  too  ; 
l^V^t  »hat  h  tliere  for  them  to  do,     ' 
n  -,    -  ,  Of  p^ud  heroic  deed?         '   ' 


t  •/. 
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.ili  lljinilr'cd  men^for  sfcutuca  IS^,'  '  ^  , ; 
'1?nit)atfent'ln  tbeir^jiddlesgit,  ,  '  '  - 
"Whotje  ipaWio^  cliatgere  cbamp  the  bit; 

And  sniff  the  sulphurous  air,— 
But  who  with  spurring  haste  comes  on, 
As  if  himflelf  and  steed  were  one  ?^ 
Hid  errand  Is  already  done— 

His  fingef  pointing  there-— 


.  yir 


Ay  !  there— wbure  brUtUi^  cannon  close 
In  front  of  thrice  ten  thousand  fots  )—  . 
Wh^  points  he  eagerly  at  thbse  ? — 

What  \  charge  those  Russian  guns  ? 
Ay  !  such  the  order  he  has  told  : 
,  \V  e  hear  i(|  and  our  bfpod  rupa  cold ; 
Coiiltl  iron  soul  unmoved  behold 
"    *'        So  perish  Britain!*  sous  ? 


**  They  know  'tis  madness. — Forth  they  ride, 
With  all  the  death-doomed  heroes  pride, 
To  dash  across  thAt  ambush  wide— 

A  life  for  ev«jy  pace, 
Thcy''ga)lop  foiih— O,  God  !  that  try  ;-* 

Poor  Nolan,  thQU,art  first  to  die ! 
Back  reeU  thy  steed-r-on,  on  they  fly  J     ' 
In  Uiat  tremendous  race  i  < 

I 

MUX. 

On,  on,  with  thinned,  but  closing  ranks. 
That  keep  their  line,  like  rampart  banks, 
While  shot  and  shell,  from  front  and  flanks, 

Crash  through  them  as  they  go  1 
On,  on  !  their  bloody  path  is  spread, 
Each  step,  with  dying  and  wi^  dead ; 
But  each  proud  rider^s  manly  head 

Turns  fearless  tVards  the  fue  I  . 


We  are  sorry  that  Eairiest  Jonts 
should  have  been  so  eager  to  risk  the 
reputation  he  has  so  justly  earned  by 
his  "  Battle-day,  and  other  Pocnuj," 
by  the  publication  of  a  volume  wbicli 
is  certainly  of  far  anfcriyr  ,  merit. 
There  is  a  certain  amount,  of  talent 
in  "  The  Emperor's  Vigil,"  but  a«reat 
portion  of  it  hears  a  strong  resembianco' 
to  a  trite  newspaper  article  turned 
into  rhyme.  The  Ibllowing  atx*  sbilic 
of  its  most  striking  verses  :— 

"At  Cronstadtin  his  granite  palace 
Walked  the  despot  to  and  fro  ; 
Gazing  through  the  seaward  windows, 
Asking  tidings  of  the  foe. 

Redlj  had  the  sun  descended 
On  the  lea-line  cold  and  clear,   - 

Barren  wastes  of  tumbling  waters  i 
Spread  before  him  far  and  near. 


Trembling  commerce  fled  their  surfaca  • 
Not  a  war-ship  rode  the  sea ; 

And  the  despot  prayed  in  secret, 
*  May  it  long  as  desert  be  !* 

Lfttle  clouds,  a  hand  in  bigness. 
Mount  the  Kmit  of  the  sight ; 

*  Sec  ye  not  you  specks  in  distance, 

Fleck  the  erening's  line  of  sight  r' 

*  Sire  I  *t!«  but  the  »ea-mist  driving— 

Tis  the  grey  gulls  airy  train. 
Signs  like  those,  in  stormy  climates, 
March  before  the  hurricane !' 

But  thfe  twiR^ht  swiftly  thickens, 

Sweep*  th<»hotizoo  from  the  view. 
And,  H^ith  deep  foreboding  voices, 

BmAn  the  tides  the  darkness  through. 
«  •  •  • 

Glowing  stars,  with  sudden  lustre. 

Leap  from  oot  the  black  expanse  : 
Thick  the  ships  of  England  muster  I 

Fast  the  signal  rockets  glance  !'*     ^ 

uigiiizea  oy  v_jv_7v/x1^ 
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We  have  a  tight  to  expect  better 
things  than  this  from  Braest  Joaet; 
■-*^vQrd9  that  iriil  call  up  an  answer 
firom  the  heart  of  society^  and  thonghts 
whioh  it  will  cherish  amongst  its 
choicest  proverbs. 


Tlia  WA2(il£Rlsa  IN  ABADIA.* 

When  an  English  cmintry  gentleman, 
a  member  of  the  Hampshire  Hunt, 
goes  up  the  Nile  with  **  WiUcmson**  in 
his  hsnd,  and  the  '^Arabian  Nights"  in 
^  his  heart — ^when,  at  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  the  journdf ,  he  makes  an 
agreement  with  his  cook  that  he  shall 
bi  at  liberty  to  cut  off  his  head  if  the 
soup  be  badly  seasoned,  and,  at  its  con- 
clusion, insists  on  having  a  full  view  of 
an  Egyptian  Bey's  harem,  in  spite  of 
the  angry  guardian,  whom  he  threatens 
to  shoot— when,  from  the  internal 
evidence  of  his  book,  we  find  that  he 
was  duly  furnished  with  tbose  three 
necessary  aids  to  all  successful  travel, 
a  scholarly  mind,  a  genial  temper,  and 
a  kind  heart,  we  are  not  much  sur* 
prised  to  find  the  account  of  his  tra- 
vels worthy  of  a  place  in  Hakluyt, 
whether  we  consider  the  fine  spirit  in 
which  it  is  written  or  the  vividness  of 
the  details  with  which  it  abounds. 

Through   Egypt  and  through  Pa- 
lestine.—up  the  Nile,   whose  waters 
are  among  waters  what  champagne 
is  among  wines,  and  amongst  whose 
ripples  the  artists  who  lived  upon 
its   banks   loved   to    represent    the 
happy  departed  sonls-— a    delightfhl 
fancy,  caught,   very  probably,  from 
the  country  girls  who,  in  the  time 
of  the    inundation,  swim   in    flocks 
from    village    to    village.      Up   the 
Nile!      Every  reader  in  these  days 
knows  what  that  means.    A  few  re- 
marks about  Malta,  some  longer  re- 
marks about  Alexandria   and  some 
longest  remarks  of  all  about  Cairo. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  hite  of  a 
dragoman— a  tall,  bronzed  Egyptian, 
handsome    in    face    and  figure,  and 
well  drened.    His  dress  is  composed 
of  a  turban  of  snow  white  cotton, 
folded  round  a  red  tarboosh,  a  brown 
cloth-embrtiidered  iaeket,  silk  waist- 
coat, iliawl  round  his  waist,  full  and 
brilliantly    white   Turkish  trousers, 
shon  to  the  knee,  white  stockings, 


and  red  slippersJ  He  has  an  eoect 
figure,  and;  weU  turned  Ihnbs;  a  fmv« 
fim  and  foearttt^liy  formed  htadi 
If  ytou  ar^  fortunate^  his  name  irSe* 
lim  Haiisan.  So  tiie  voyage  |iroctedB. 
The  boat  is  vafy  comfortable,  and1ii& 
Hesnlt  of  the  cook's  skill  very  good. 
TheHei&r  or  captain  of  the  crew,  cumes 
up  and  addresses  you^-'^We  ullim 
board  yoor  slaves,  mai^ter.  We  doing 
what  you  likingi^wc  going  where  yoa 
tqll-*- we  every  one  yurnr  slaves."  Tbii 
falls  on  yoov  spirit  as  a  re&cabiDg 
balm;  yoH  give  yonrself  np^  to  de- 
lightful dreams  of  eastern  rule  and. 
power;  £1  Maschal  and  his  basket  of 
glass  fits  across  your  vi^on;  you 
hear  the  ripfple  of  water  under  your 
bedside,  mingling  with  the  low  todes 
occasionally  of  the  slaves  on  deck^  and 
novel  cries,  at  intervals,  of  night  birds 
of  the  Beha  of  the  land  of  Jb^gypt^ 
dark  Egypt^and  fiill  asleep^ 

Of  course,  it  a  not  long  t)ef9re  some 
practical  experienoe  of  Kg3rptian  law, 
and  justice,  against  which  yonr  British 
heart  rebels,  introdncesyou  toa  solemn, 
silent  governor,  and  cofive  and  pipes, 
which  are  the  charms  aod  the  buiden 
of   all  Egyptian  traveL       Yon   are 
lucky  enoiagh  to  meet  some  friends 
pursuing  the  same  course  as  jrouvseM*, 
and  wiUi  them  you  raice,  gossip,  and 
shoot;   and   attempt  to  subdue  the 
light-beartedness,  which  resnUa  from 
the  mode  of  life  you  are  leading,  by  a 
falte  enthusiasm  respecting  insonp'> 
tions  which  you  can't  read,  and  obelisks 
which  tire  yonr  eyesight.  You  see  some 
villages — collections  of  crumbling  nntd 
hovels,  the  lowest  in  the  soak  of  shel- 
ter Ibr  human  beings,  save  onljr  caves 
and  dens  in  the  eaith  and  rocks.    The 
huts  stand  in  a  lump,  without  brder,  ' 
or  a  garden  or  enclosure  of  any  kind 
near  them,  or  a  tree  to  shade  them* 
Not  a  tnee,  in  fact,  is  in  alght  on  aHy 
side,  and  nothing  breaks  the  level 
plain  for  miles  but  thc«  dusters  at 
hovels  on  tbe  low  swells  of  grmtnd. 
You  think  it  necessary  to  make  some 
reflections  on  thie  Eellalieen  Mid  their 
social  position,  and  oOne  to  tke  coon 
elusion  that  they  axte  much  in  the 
same  state  aa  any  other  lahoufing  po- 
pulation.   Of  coune '  yon  happen  to 
see  a  log  of  wood  on  the  hanky  wkieh 
you  turn  into  a  crocodile  by  a  shot 
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fron  yooT  rifles.    By  im4  bj^e  the 
lahvdti  deBsri  comes  devm  ta  t£e  edgir 
of  the  watery  and  lies  there,  u  some 
inysterkratbekigmntixigwithabeckoti-i 
in^  hand.  .You  remember  the  idn. 
vrJbdcb  jou  had  of  a  desert  in  your 
y^iith:  trees  were  aear  a  iivell,  and 
a  tent  was  in  their  ah^^  and  Arab 
horses  were  te&ered  at  hand.    Dark 
i9en  of  the  wild  breeds  wiAh  spare 
vesture  on  their  free  limbs,  were  by ; 
and  you  wandered  awi^  into  the  deep 
solitudes  and  were  alone  with  the  de* 
8«rt.    Bai  the  sight  of  the  desert  now, 
in  these,  your  elder  days,  bringa  a 
sense  of  responsibility  to  your  mintL 
and  makes  you  feel  both  more  and 
less  a  man.     As  the  skeletons  of  ca* 
mds  mark  across  it  the  track  of  the 
pilgrim's  caravan,  old  habits  and  con* 
veutionai  ideas  die  one  by  one  as  you 
ease  onwards  towards  its  horiison,  and, 
by  their  corpses,  trace   out   a  path 
whioh  leads  you  to  where  the  sense  of 
existence  and  the  possibilities  of  crea- 
tion are  face  to  face.    But  yira  have 
not  gone  far  in  your  desert  reveries 
before   a  Copt  monk  startles  them 
away  by  swimming  off  to  the  booti, 
shooting  as  he  swuns  for  a  trifle  of 
chant}'.    There  is  a  wild  imperiou^- 
ueski  ia  the  man^s  gestures,  as  though 
he  were  demanding  from  you  as  from 
the  representative  of  society,  not  an 
alms,  but  a  recompense  for  all  that  he 
has  lost  of  life  and  love  within  the 
walls  of  hia  weary  home.    Thus  float- 
i^  on  and  on,  yon  pass   throuf^ 
Gttgeh,  that  is  famous  for  its  dogs, 
and  the  country  of  the  Howara,  that  is 
celebrated  for  its  breed  of  horses.  Sud- 
denly, when  you  had  almost  persuaded 
yourself  that  you  had  forgotten  ail 
thhigs  European,  you  are  startled  by 
tbe  sight  of  a  very  English  manufac- 
tory, where    the   Pasha   chooses  to 
employ  hundreds  of  men  in  the  manu- 
factnre  of  an  article,  which  can  be 
bought  for  less  money  than  it  can  be 
uianufaetured    for,    while    the    land 
aroond  them, which  should  grow  corn 
to  Iscd  them,  and  which  is  of  more 
yahie  than  the  article  manufactured, 
if  lying  waste.    Here  and  there  you 
Ke  some  shctkh  tombs,  standing  quite 
alooe  out  on  tbe  shon  turf  at  the  de^ 
•ert's  edge^  and  a  few  trees  are  near, 
^d  by  ihcm  some  humbler  graves^ 
With  their  white  domed  roofs  and 
••'acenic    arched  porticos,  they  are 
perfect,  and  make  you  wonder  who 
were  the  builders  of  such  delicate  and 


oraeeftil  etrufitares*  .  Now.  and  tXicn 
nooks  bf  parltidgiM  and  maiijy  sQipcia 
offer,  you  .a.  f£r  atitirnmg'sijsport* 
Soditetimel  you  employ  youmHf  ia 
pare  Wing  a  scarafadeus  for  « penny ;/ 
sometimes  in  listening  to.  the  imusio  of 
the  long  two  reeded  pipe  of  the  chief 
musical  performer  amongst  your  crew. 
At  length  you  reach  .^^^uaa.    The 
arrival  at  Assqu«a  k  an^ent»  .  Xpiv 
areat.theXoo^<^'the  cataract  and  on 
the  borders  otNuhia^— and  ^o  thin  i» 
suk  importaoA  pni^t  of  your  V4>y#ger 
It  iaa  busy  plabc ;  the.  port  ainl  capi^ 
tal  of.  Upper  ikypti  and-  there   is 
good  socie^v  aiDdyovi  hear  .all  w^t 
the  Nile  world  of  fashion  is  d(i9g,  in 
Egypt  aiid  Nubia*      How  gay  ainl. 
cheerful  is  the  little  world  of  li^t  ai)4 
how  beautiful  across  the  >vatQr  is  K^c-r 
phantina !    Bui  half  a^lea^t  of  life  i^ 
an  illusion.    On  that  grpen  shore,  so 
lovely,  ilea  a  large  a^d  well  appuiMt4;d 
boat,    a  picture    of  luxurious  .q\iie^ 
by  the  edge  of  the  fri-sh  grass,  aud 
near  the  shading  and  feathery  palm 
treos.    Wh^  nosseases  that  beautiful 
yacht  ?    While  youjr  boaf,  jiies  on  Um 
rude  but  busy  shore,  you  havn  health, 
blessed  deit^, !  for  ^a  CfMwpanion ;  b^i 
over  that  luxurious  and  bright  vessel, 
lying  so  deiicioualy  by  the  ripiiling 
stream  and  the  grass  and  the  snadis^ 
palms>  the  dark  Angel  of  Dea^b  is 
already  spreading  his  wings.    A  lady 
is  there,  dying  ot  that  m;dady  which  , 
robs  us  of  the  fairest  fk)wers  of  hu- 
manity, and  the  British  Bag  wa^es. 
hziiy  in  the  evening  at  the  stern. 
Now  comes  the  ascent  of  the  cataracts ; 
it  is  always  an  adventure  ;  the  water  • 
sweeps  with  a  swiil  sjly  ^^rent  round 
the  jagj^ed  rocks,  and,  as    the   l)oat 
slowy  yields  to  the  strain  of  tbe  palm 
leaf  rope,  watch  the  countenance  of 
the  old  B^is,  who  stands  erect  ia  hk 
blue  and  red  mantle,  And  strive  to 
gleansome  augury  of  safety.  Xou  have 
learned  the  value  of  liCe  lately,  and 
would  scarcely  ehoqse  to  be  drowned 
even  in  the  Nik.    You  sc^rcdy  wij»h 
to  leave  a  world  wl^re  ^e  weather  is 
so  lovely,  the  mornin£[s  and  evenings 
so  exquisitely  beautitul ;   where.  tUf^ 
sky,  by  day^is  transparent  ,as  e^yj^tal^ 
at  sunset,  a  sea  of  ^loUen  gold,  cich 
beyond    eonoeption»    and    at    night 
lighted    by    a  mouu  and   stars    sf} 
brill  taut  and  clear!     The    ascent   is 
safely  accomplished,  and  after  a  great 
drinking  of  coffee  and  sherry,  you  go 
by^nd  to  catch     yiew  of  the  second 
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cnftaradti  MVi  Sonth^twejlidesiaribest 
the.  unwtlliogness  <  with.)  whick  Itht^* 
tn&inellci],  ^bo  has  •  been  •  I  goisf^ !  lon  i 
and  on,  fdrwdrd  <evorv  for  BO'piainy. 
dsty^i  begiocs  to  retrace  hisivfoot-*! 
steps.-  ^Ve.  sud]^e<it  that  this  fesUi 
ing  )«  partly '  ibunded  oh  toe.  \cdask* 
viction  tbat  novr  'jnui^t  oommeoce, 
thait  t' respectable  sight-fleein;^"  <wbiobi 
ev«jy  Iravelkr  feel^  fainscil*  ludund:  to  { 
go.thrmi^h  wkh[  buti.imujld  sbifiLhil 
aYoifl.  You-oanlnovionger  rccKne-at) 
ease  and  till  yoilrpelf|  with  iktsebiBhi 
soap  (the  Veritable  pottage  for  wMeh;: 
KsiHi  aokl  hijBf  biktbdght),  -wM^t  yoik: 
ji^m  by  teiAplK*  of  tbe-auh  and  oboB  Aa 
mnumerabicy  i  hndi  tmihs  of,  iEuinescB 
the  Great;  you  must  ibow  niadut  an 
almost  daily  excursion  from  your  luxu- 
rious dahabeeh  to  encounter  rough 
village  dogs  and  rougher  villagei*s, 
and  see  <figitrei>  playing  "at  iltaughl^r 
attd'COf^and  ball  cn'th^  AvaU^  of  sepul^ 
chresj'    •<   "  '       - 

That  books  of  ^eatt^rn  itmvel  ard 
genemlly  motiiotonons  arises  ihmi  the 
fact  that  eastern  tfavi^l  is  oondtlcte^ 
under  peci^Aiar  emtuniMances.  A  tra- 
veller m  the  east  is  iK>t  iui  eXdepUon* 
t«  the  e8tal>]9shed  ord^r  ef  thid^  but 
is  Tather  one  of  the*  ibstttUtiODS  of  thd 
coantry.  H^  is  expected  and  ciilcn** 
lated  on?  kws  aHe  Made  ibr  Mm; 
tribes  quarrel  for  him.  And  if  the 
irorld  thdre  expect  that  he  shall  pur<» 
sue  an  established  course,  nrach  more 
so  does  the  world  s(t  home.  H ef  must 
take  an  interest  in  snth  and  sudh  his* 
toricai  aneerttons,  be  must  feel  sach 
and  suen  rehgious  emotiens.  YoU 
would  positiver}'  be  ashfuned  to  look 
yottr  dragoman  in  the  fkce  if  you  did 
not  at  the  pwper  time,  gaaefiret  ah- 
stractedly  ttnd  tbcw  reflectively  at  the 
pyramids.  ' 

*'E6then"  was  the  first  work  which 
showed  that  a  book  of  eastern  travel 
rteed  not  neccsdarily   be  a  WearincsB 
and  a  vc*ation.    Wr.  Ivinglnkc  throw 
a  fresh  spirit  over  old  subjects.    Mr. 
Lowth,  has  written  anequalfj'  agrcJiablfe 
though  more  elaborate  work,  and  has , 
shown,  as  all  men  of  talent  can  always  ' 
show  in  respect  to  any  sulycct,  that' 
there  are  vast  fields  of  observation 
and  reflection  still  untouched  on  the 
route  of  Egyptian  and  Syrian  travel.! 
In  the  present  volumes  he  has  Ihrown. 


aistron^fU^  iwrthetfetibjoct  aft^i-- 
vidtaA  eastern  <  cbdridter./  His  sldetok 
o<f  'his' i'bodt^Bt craw  i^.ia  ortrtoon 
flhish^  With  the'  perf^ddtibn  of  ^  aBni*; 
atar^l^'hisi  cnraiTaAiBoehes  aveikndk 
s^pek  in  thpesefy  work.  -  He  ^tsus 
the  liii^  romahcds  xif  tbd  swmthy ,  hkzi^ 
I'igoi'oiis,  «iaaflrling,  igood^lilaiQonitdy 
dull,'  intdSigonb^  pnssiv*  and  excitable 
(Urti  they  ^ro  oil'  tbci^by  tdins)  tiean 
tnres  tibont  'hiUi.  He  .thoirs.  utiidn 
suik^  snll6n  hoatmftn*  Alii  bn!  m tiom 
good  ^vDrdM  ifind  bioxirs  hltv^  lan  e^imilji 
debasing'  «^t  9  we  avatofa  i  hitib  bs  tkto 
one  'da^  frpot  'in^aUthe  bunny  hnd^ 
seipe^  untitt  <  xnl  1  hcjati  to  )ia\^  a  ixr* 
sokkl  hfltred^'toivatias  the  man  9  tbdo^ 
snddenlyi  a&  he istaridsoii  tftie roUfof 
theoabin'^and  sends ibrth a  cr^itoMtnb 
the  paibn  treect,  flmd  fi^m  te  palnn 
coined  a  Jong  low'waii  in  answei>-btti 
we  most  lea.vtB  cikt  readers  to  the'plea* 
sure  of  pemmng  the  story  in  tbe 
"  Wanderer  in  Ara&ia''  itielf.'  Thea 
wehatve  the  story  )of  the  Keb  and  his 
three  wives,  and  that  at  Fartbesns, 
which  is  too  bitterly  aad  a  talc 

Of  the  two^otencs,  one  i&de^roted 
to  the  jdumey  through  )i]gypt'anfltfae 
otherto  that  through'  F^tfaw;  tbe 
one ifrgsfy  and  'the'dthet  q^t^v^  ;'bati| 
to  ipeverse  JohwonJs  cntidsln  ton 
*^L^Allegro»*  dnd^^i  Penseiosoy^  we 
may  say  tfaiat  there  is  a  good  doal^f 
gaityin  Mr;  Lowth's  gntvity. 


f  iiB  nisxoRT  or  ^la  pcuoMAs  thumb.* 

We  have  always  beeil  aorry  ttett^ift 
wrote  >*Gttilir^*s  Travel*^' to  rUIUv 
p«t  ;'•  ^e  should  have  liked  the  vroik 
to  have '  fallen  to  O  oldsantfa ,  oiv  fo^ 
haps,  better  still,  to  Chsofks  Lamb; 
the  satire  might  Imvo  been  less  kecii, 
the  sinroaism  le^s  fierce ;  bat  wd  shonld 
have  had  ali  ibo  story  of  the.  W9rii 
f^rcod  open  be&rc  us  bntbitd  in  a 
ti\ihgbt  atmo^pbere  of  tcndcrDOEa  wd 
repoee.  Thou,  perchauccv  scaled  •• 
some  mountain  ledge,  Gulliver  would 
have  damnl(*d  up  a  stream  with  his 
foot,  and  made  a  dozen  mills  to  stop, 
whilst  his  haj>d  fluttered  awa^r  tbe 
scared  ea;;Ie  from  its  nest ;  half  way 
down  a  little  cnapel  bell  would  have 
tinkled ;  sonic  little  way  off  he  would 
have  seen  two  sweet  children  and  twu 
fiertemeri  entering  the  green  wood 


•  **  Tl:e  History  of  SirThomos  Thumb. 


'    By  the  Author  of  *'  Heartsease,"  &c. 
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Ui^dihtx ;!  audithen IhiMf  qtmki^  and;. 
timckinglf  \yoii\d^ht)\ntvQ-Mctiihcr 
tragedy  actedi  ontf  amidst  I  the 'ticbo 
«reeaery^  and  *tbe  wfarm  ^uiilii<^ht  oft 
tke  iftummeF  afternoon^    The  fight  of 
die  tw9  tibtce  mea,  tho  li^Uen  fligbt 
of  iIk  Tidtoiv  thef  !t(tortiiad  wandti^in^  j 
o£  the  dBoklctor  Jth;>  'Stbura  cold  eiectp ' 
ofJihe/dc^di  imua  i^dec  t&r  gr^ciai/ 
k:akc.(  <  tHe  ;wfoiddi  <  hkve   seen' '  tbe> 
rabins)  gathering!  !togathdr,:iwkh  ^f^r 
mebncmilyi '  liotcs^i  -  £rofaa '  branc^t .  to^ 
b^anchv  land  fibb-  Lsalvie^  •  ial&ng/  ftom^ 
tkBnTb'M9'AikB<XL/nm  of  Mpf&resiui) 
tbe  .first  Ted  nij^  !of  the  <i|ke>vly  arisen  > 
8im^  ;  We  ean  kmt  kidieat»!TOugUy> 
what  we  meant    The  beatts  of  GbLJ^ 
smhkiaBA  Chades  I^raikibi  ar^'  ila  a. 
Ghiode'LeKis ;  ith«y  siiow  Ua  ihe  wovldi 
in  I  bright   mmd  exquisite  muaiatur^;: 
lod  satisfy  ki.pattt  the  Graying  of  the) 
kid^ui;  isoul  toiace  all  things  reilMCod 
to  ita  1  own  iaistailtaueotts  copiprehen^ 
flstihr   IlL  tfaris  feeliiig  lies,  toedme  iK^ 
tehty  ihe  t^asbn  «f  our  loire  ofpicf^ 
tuiBs;  thei  ai?tist  adi  fihoo^ea  bia  points 
of  view,  80.  goou^to  biti  (figures,  ^» 
toreaglBs^tbe  accassolrieSf  that  ire  cau- 
ght^ tb«|  sabjieet  at  once,  and  renider 
k  a  part'  of  Oiur  inteUcctual  peroe^}^ 
lioiis  without  difficuHy.    In  Swift^a 
^Gullivers  Takitey^  ytc  baYoiniheir 
a/' microsoopid  irievV   tliaa  a  Ciaude 
Lehs  Ode;  ne  niakes.bis'  LilliputiaBs 
small  that  tbeir  ^dcea  vasty    apptax 
the  larger.    Nothing  was   too  great 
&)r  him  to  find  some  littleness  in  it; 
nd  plalc^  s6  inihute  but  that  h^  coiild 
findirootti  there  fiV)  bis' immense 'CoA/- 
temj^t.  < }  We  rej<tice  that  it  is  not  fcoaa 
UmwetlbarlL  tbeistbEy  iof^Titania'^ 
im^anii    Andtra  are  puinf oily avi'are 
that  in  bds  banda  Plick  wiouid  bav& 
boeni  a  very  scurvy,  baiok-tftairs.  oour^ 
liert'  But  the  world  bsB.  taken  eatc 
ta  provide  itself  with  plenty  of  miaiai- 
tunis,  of  wkach.  every  trait  is  gent^ 
iMd  sweet  i;  and  in  toe  book  htSac  us 
oa^  of  these  is  reset  in*  almost  too 


brijght'-and  l  )pmtt\*  1 9f  fr airiiworfci  f  A  > 
ciiQd  obcd  told'uii^a  fairy  >stbry/ as  w^l  > 
rambled  lhra»jD(h  ail  aibfrequ^bted^  ^ 
wood^patb;  feometimo^ the  bazei  nutgr ' 
delayed  ua,  sometimes  the  ^intractable 
buAes  pleasantly  ha3f-*straii«^ed  ns^' 
aod'the  style  in  Which  the  waarativeif 
progressed)  under  those  ci  rdortlstanc^sj ' 
reimihds  us  forcibly  of  thib  more  thani^ 
pretlty  b6olt,  in  fwiiich  SirTttoma*' 
rhtfmb  I'^ifwuas  '  hi*'  advetttdfe*:- 
throwglija  veryKvildernoss  of  silver  ;= 
pdssdt -caps' tod  purple  pab^  §anev9i  • 
gbssaaier  Bpidersv*  land  poote  oC  spih'- 
ate;  QMen  ' Maba,!  Lady  Vlviaaas^ f 
and  Kihg' Arthurs  j  great  black  ctrt«i'! 
fairy  banqiets^  Slid  IWdly  castlttson  ' 
the  wild  sea  shore;  ;      -■      ij 


pojiiMs.';      , .  , 

WjiLi,  Mr.  Ca»8(eU  forgivons  if  Wei 
sMsp^  .him  of  haivkg  eommenoed. 
his  poetical  career  as  a  ^'spasmodit; 
Poet,?*  -SiQd  of  bttving  repented  of 
his  a^*  against^ood  taste  ahd  tfaa 
spirit*  0f  pure  poetry  V  His  verse  ist 
constAQtIy  oa  cite  iKMnt  oif  breakingr 
fiMrtb{  into  tbe  turjgid.and  conceit^ ;^ 
and  althOtt^  it,  is  :  completely  freet 
from  anything  that  pains  us  b)^Jt8I 
afieotation»  Jit  , too  frequently  oolyi 
escapes  from  tiie  fantastic,  by  fallintr 
into  the  common-place.  If,  as  wo  ben 
Ueve»  the  pruning-kuifehas  been  ustd 
witJU  a  Jiberal  liand,  there  was  no 
ocoa^icn  to,  W  «p!  the  gutps  wbieh 
it  ibud  catisodi  by  aa  elaborate  struct 
Itm-e of  imootii  undnter^stingrliymfisi 
There  is  enough  swe^  poetry  .in  t2us 
Toltinw  oif  twoimndredpa^es,  jtohave 
Sgbcmed  One  oC  half  the  b\z^  which 
would 'j)aye  been*  worifay  of  being 
phced  on  tbo  siune  •  shelf  with  the 
works  of  our  choicest  minstrels. 

We  extract  tbo  following  verses, 
not  because  th^y  are  tbe  best,  but 
because,  they  di^ipisy  mostof  tJUemerUs 
anddefdctsof  Mrii.€as8ela^,musQ« 


J  J.I,. 


,  ^cre  is  a  little  dove  that  sits 

'Between  the  arches  all  alone, '         ' 
pat  jind  carved  in  olA  grey  »tot(e,' 
And  a  sjiicler  o'er  4t  flits : 

Roatnl  Mid  '^crand  bi»  web  is  spuo/ 

With  the  stUI  biitd  leaking  tkrough^ 
From  among  the  beads  of  dew, 

Set  in  glories  of  the  sun. 


♦  Poems,  by  Waller  U.  Cassela. 
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So  the  bird  looks  out  at  morn 

At  the  larks  that  mouat  the  sky, 

And  it  gazes  still  and  sly, 
At  the  new  moon's  scanty  horn. 

And  the  owls  that  fly  by  night 

Mock  it  from  the  i? ied  tower, 

Hooting  at  the  midnight  hour» 
Down  upon  it  from  the  height. 

But  the  little  dove  sits  on. 

Calm  between  the  arches  there, 

In  the  holy  raorning  air. 
When  the  owls  with  night  are  gone. 

Then  the  bells  for  matins  ring 

And  the  Grey  Friars  past  it  go, 

Into  church  in  double  row, 
And  it  hears  the  chants  they  sing. 

And  the  incense  stealing  oat, 

Through  the  chinks  and  through  the  aeamt, 
Floats  among  the  dust?  beams, 

And  wreathes  all  the  bird  about 

All  the  children  as  they  pass 

Turn  to  see  the  bird  of  stone, 

*Twixt  the  arches  all  alone, 
Wading  to  it  through  the  grass. 

Is  the  spider's  pretty  net, 

Hung  across  the  arches  there. 

But  a  frail  and  foolish  snare 
For  the  little  stone  bird  set  1 

If  the  place  should  e'er  decay, 

And  the  tower  be  erumbled  down, 

And  the  arches  overthrown, 
Would  the  dove  then  fly  away  ? 

So  that  seeking  it  around, 

All  some  golden  summer  day. 

Mid  the  ruins  as  they  lay,  « 

It  should  never  more  be  found  ? 
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FOTBMKIN,   THB    CEIMEA,  AND  tHB    HCTBBIAI.  ARMT  AKI>  HAVT  OF  THE  LAST 
CBNTUBT.-.(C0HCI.U8I0N.) 


In  1781  the  Crimea  was  reduced 
to  a  dreadful  state  of  calamity  and 
coufusion.  The  insurrection  of  the 
Christians  had  suspended  agriculture ; 
the  Tartar  population  was  again  oon^ 
siderably  diminished  by  war  and  pii- 
▼ation ;  which,  added  to  the  revolts  in 
the  Kuban,  and  among  the  Nogays, 
•eemed  to  furnish  to  the  ever- watchful 
Catherine  a  specious  opportunity  to 
interfere  in,  and  take  advantage  of, 
those  troubles. 

The  journey  which  Potemkiu  took 
in  1782,  that  he  might  inspect  the 
districts  ceded  to  Russia,  on  which  he 
spared  neither  expense  nor  trouble 
(having  removed  to  the  Government 
of  Azove  alone  one  hundred  German 
families,  and  even  procured  the  settle- 
ment of  some  English  farmers),  had, 
therefore,  greaterreference  to  inducing 
Chi^yn  Gerei,  and  the  subordinate 
chiefof  the  Kuban,  to  at  last  acknow- 
ledge the  complete  supremacy  of  the 
Empress.  And  in  truth  it  had  now 
become  no  great  concession  on  their 
parts,  to  admit  the  superiority  of  a 
power  already  grown  so  threatening ; 
and  when,  to  the  arrival  of  large 
bodies  of  troops,  Fotemkin  added 
bribes  and  delusive  promises,  it  may 
be  imagined  how  a  bloodless  conquest 
and  a  magnificent  acquisition  was 
achieved.  The  subtle  negociator  re- 
ceived, on  the  part  of  his  Sovereign, 
atCherson,  the  homage  of  the  last 
Khan  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  in- 
glorious descendant  of  Ghinghis  abdi- 
cated his  throne  for  an  annual  pensioa 
of  two  hundred  thousand  roubles. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  take 
possession  of  the  vast  prize  in  a  man- 
ner that  should  make  Europe,  as  well 
as  the  inhabitants,  sensible  of  the  in- 
trinsic nature  of  the  change.    This 
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was  done  by  a  manifesto  of  Potem- 
kin's  composition,  published  April  8tb, 
1783.  It  stated  that  ''  the  last  war 
against  the  Ottoman  Empire,  having 
been  attended  with  the  most  si^id 
success,  the  Empress  had  certainly 
acquired  the  right  of  uniting  to  her 
empire  the  Crimea,  of  which  she  was 
in  possession;  aud  that  she  had  been  ^ 
oblijzed  to  interfere  with  her  troops  to 
quel!  insurrections  and  revolts ;  and  to 
put  an  end,  once  for  all,  to  the 
troubles  in  the  Crimea,  the  Empress 
unites  to  her  empire  the  peninsula  of 
the  Crimea,  the  Island  of  Taman,  and 
idi  the  Kuban,  as  a  just  indemnifica- 
tion for  the  losses  sustained,  and  the 
expenses  incurred,  &0.,  &c"  Potemkin 
hastened  to  use  every  exertion  to  re- 
concile the  minds  of  these  new  subjects 
to  the  Russian  sway,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  marched  an  army  into  the 
heart  of  their  countrjr,  and  the  fickle 
oath  of  allegiance  being  taken  to  his 
mistress,  he  informed  ner  in  triumph 
that  her  'dominions  at  last  embraced 
the  northern  shores  of  the  Euxine. 

We  may  now  reflect  with  astonish- 
ment on  the  indifference  with  which 
the  powers  of  Europe  beheld  so  ex- 
tensive an  appropriation;  one  which 
consolidated  on  its  most  important 
side  a  visibly  aggressive  nation,  and 
submitted  to  it  the  control  of  a  sea 
that  marks  the  most  commanding  posi- 
tion in  the  old  world.  The  annexation 
of  the  Crimea  was  unnoticed  from  its 
noiseless  simplicity,  and  but  one  great 
mind  perceived  its  ominous  tendency. 
Had  the  warning  of  the  illustrious 
statesman  been  heeded,  and  his  pre- 

Earations  carried  out,  Cherson  would 
ave  been  occupied,  and  a  British 
fleet  have  stayed  Russian  ascendancy 
in  the  Black  Sea;  but  the  factious 
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opposition  of  a  constitutional  assembly 
defeated  the  sagacious  policy  of 
William  Pitt. 

^  Fotemkin,  eager  in  the  pursuit  of 
hb  grand  scheme,  had  excited  all 
ranks  in  Russia  with  the  imposing 
idea  of  overturning  the  Ottoman 
power  in  Europe,  and  he  now  pre- 
pared to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
Joseph  the  Second,  by  an  aSer  of  a 
portion  of  the  spoil,  and  an  assurance 
that  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg 
would  use  all  its  influence  towards 
the  election  of  his  son  to  the  dignity  of 
King  of  the  Romans.  On  these  teams 
the  bargain  was  struck,  and  the  wily 
Potemkm  proceeded  to  provoke  the 
Porte  into  nostillties,  by  insisting  on  a 
ftill  compliance  with  the  treaty  of 
commerce  exacted  in  1779.  This 
consisted  of  eighty  articles,  every  one 
of  which  was  favourable  to  Russia;  and 
so  unskilled  were  the  Ottomans  In 
diplomacy,  that  they  conceded  to  their 
enemies  the  same  freedom  in  naviga- 
ting the  Black  Sea  and  die  Arohi- 
pe&go,  as  had  been  enjoyed  by  their 
ancient  allies. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that 
they  would  be  little  inclined  to  sub- 
mit to  new  concessions,  but  actuated 
(as  Potemkin  conceived,  by  their  fears, 
but  more  probably)  by  their  known 
fidelity  to  their  engagements,  they 
fully  ratified  the  stipulations. 

The  Prince  then  peremptorily  de- 
manded that  the  Porte  should  ac- 
knowledge the  Crunea  as  a  Russian 
province,  and  was  again  disappointed 
at  his  own  success,  being  unaware  that 
France  had,  at  this  period,  secretly 
induced  the  ready  compliance ;  for, 
engaged  herself  In  a  naval  war  with 
England,  she  wished  to  avoid  the  in- 
convenience of  assisting  a  distant  ally, 
and  was  in  no  condition  to  divide  her 
resources  by  exciting  the  hostility  of 
Russia. 

The  next  attempt  was  to  influence 
the  Hospodars  of  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia  to  place  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  Empress,  who  pro- 
mised Potemkin  the  petty  sovereignty 
of  these  states,  if  be  efiected  Uieir 
subjuffation;  but  in  tbis  arrangement 
they  rorgot  an  ally  no  less  eager  for 
appropriation  than  tlysmselves,  and 
who  considered  the  Prmdpalities  as 
his  special  share.  Joseph  the  Second 
loudly  protested  against  being  de- 
prived of  what  has  ever  been  the 
object  of  Austria^s  ambition  and  de- 


ceptive manoeuvering,  and,  as  he  wis 
not  to  be  slighted  with  impunity  at 
the  lime,  the  temptation  of  tlie  Ho^ 
dars  was  abandoned. 

Catherine,  however,  resolved  to 
confer  upon  Potemkin  ^ome  suitable 
distinction  fbr  his  late  services;  he 
was  made  Inspector-General  of  the 
army,  which  involved  the  rank  of 
FieM-Marshal ;  also  constituted  G^and 
Admiral  of  the  Euxine,  and  receiving 
the  governments  of  the  Crimea,  d 
Azove,  and  the  other  annexed  pro- 
vinces, he  ruled  over  a  broader  tract 
than  many  a  European  king.  In 
addition  to  those  honours,  another 
magnificent  mansion  was  built  fiir  him 
in  tne  capita),  which,  (as  a  record  of 
his  achievements,  received  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  ♦'Taurldian  Palace,** 
The  wealth  of  Potemkin  at  this  thne 
must  have  been  immense.  It  is  stated 
that,  in  the  first  two  years  of  his 
ascendancy,  he  received  nine  minions 
of  roubles,  while  his  book-cases  were 
filled  with  gold  and  diamonds,  the 
rich  off*ering8  of  foreign  states.  It 
would  be  impossible  even  to  guess  at 
the  amount  or  ^^gratifications  *'  he  re- 
ceived fi:t>m  the  Empress,  whose  known 
practice  it  was  to  conceal  the  samsabe 
lavished  on  her  favourites,  but,  with 
the  revenues  of  his  several  posts,  and 
the  tax  upon  forty- five  thoosand 
slaves,  his  income  has  been  rouehl/ 
calculated  at  fifty  millions  of  roubles. 
Yet,  while  he  could  be  extravagant 
or  princely  on  some  occasions,  he  wai 
penurious,  and  even  mean,  towards  his 
tradesmen,  and  others,  who  found  it 
impossible  to  recover  their  claimt. 
As  an  instance  of  this,  a  Frendi 
veterinary  sureeon  was  engaged  to 
cure  a  beautifm  horse  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  Prince  by  Joseph  the 
Second.  The  Frenclunaii  built  a 
stable  on  a  peculiar  construction, 
spared  no  expense,  and  devoted  his 
attention  to  its  recovery,  in  which 
succeeding,  after  infinite  trouble,  he 
brought  the  animal  to  the  owner,  but 
was  refused  admittance,  and  nerer 
after  rewarded  for  bis  skili  or  hil 
losses. 

^  But  there  were  at  this  time  phjsi- 
dans  of  a  difiTerent  class,  and  of  vo^ 
opposite  success,  busy  in  the  Imperial 
palace.  The  best  beloved  of  all  the 
favourites,  and  the  man  who  most  de- 
served the  feeling,  was  rapidly  passing 
from  the  transitory  grandeur  of  an 
eurthly  court.     Landcoi  was  stricken 
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with  a  Tioleni  fever,  of  which  he  died. 
The  EmpreM  retired  to  her  chamber, 
ordering  it  to  be  darkened,  and  for 
three  months  continued  shut  up  in 
ber  apartment,  while  the  Empire 
mij^t  oe  said  to  have  lost  its  monarch. 

There  was  only  one  power  in  the 
nation  that  could  dispel  this  over- 
whelming gloom — but  one  being  that 
dared  intrude  on  the  solitude  o£  the 
Rojal  mourner,  and  Potemkin  re« 
uAred  to  display  a  crowninff  instance 
of  his  irresistible  inflaenoe.  Ue  entered 
the  chamber  of  his  Sovereign— his 
▼oice  recalled  her  to  the  cares  of  life 
aad  Grovemment — she  came  forth  at 
the  magic  summons,  and  her  rejoicing 
subjects,  again  beholding  their  Em- 
press, were  earnest!  v  desirous  of  see- 
ing the  place  of  Lan^oi  speedily  fiUed, 
while  the  Princess  Dashkoff  was  fore- 
most in  her  anxiety,  having  her  dis- 
interested regard  for  her  mistress 
sthnulated  by  certain  prospects  for 
her  son. 

Prmce  Dashkoflf  was  a  fine,  tall 
Tonngman,  with  an  imposing  exterior; 
out  Potemkin,  resolving  he  should  not 
he  the  person,  feigned  to  favour  his 
pretensions,  while  he  made  the 
Princess  certain  of  success  by  his 
attentions  to  herself  At  the  same 
time,  he  secretly  informed  the  Empress 
of  the  failings  o^  the  young  Dashkoff, 
and  mimicked  his  peculiarities  so 
faithfully,  that  she  laughed  aloud  at 
the  representation.  The  day  following 
this  amusing  scene,  he  sent  her  two 
trifling  commissions,  borne  by  Lien- 
tenants  Momonoff  and  TermoloflT,  of 
his  own  regiment  of  cidrassiers,  that 
her  Maiesty  might  have  an  opportnnity 
of  seem^  those  unassuming  oflkers. 
The  choice  fell  upon  Yermoloff,  and 
the  lu^y  lieutenant  exchanged  his 
quarters  for  the  luxurious  apart- 
ments of  the  favourite. 

The  Princess  Dashkoff,  in  ignorance 
of  this  quiet  transaction,  already 
anticipating  the  triumph  of  ber  son, 
•nd  wishing  to  gain  something  for  her 
nephew,  the  youthful  Count  Butterlin, 
wrote  to  Potemkin  to  request  him  to 
name  the  latter  as  one  of  his  aide-de- 
camps. 

The  sarcastic  strategist  replied  that 
^  his  number  was  complete,  the  only 
vacancy  he  had  being  filled  by  Lieu- 
tenant Termoloff/* 

The  Princess  had  never  heard  of 
the  name,  and  forgot  it  after  the 
annoyaBoe  of  the  moment,  until  she 


recognised  it  with  considerable  sur- 
prise when  she  next  waited  upon  her 
Boyal  mistress. 

Potemkin's  regiment  of  cuirassiers 
was  known  as  the  ^'  EkatharinosUif,'* 
as  every  regiment  in  the  Bussiaa 
service  is  distinguished,  in  addition  to 
the  number,  by  a  particular  appeUa* 
tion,  which  is  unchangeable,  oeing 
takeu  firom  a  province  or  a  town. 
Thus,  the  first  regiment  of  dragoons 
is  denominated  *^I%e  Smolensko/*  the 
second,  '' St.  Petersburg,"  thethird, 
<'  Eanbum,"  &c.,  &c  ;  as  also  the  first 
regiment  of  infiuitry  bears  the  name 
of  "Pscove,"  the  second  '^Riaaan," 
and  in  like  manner  each  r^ular  bat' 
talion. 

As  Inspector-General  of  the  army, 
Potemkin  introduced  several  improve- 
ments and  corrected  numberless  dis^ 
orders  and  abuses  which  had  crept  in 
by  the  negligence  or  rapacity  of  com. 
manders  since  the  time  of  reter  the 
First  That  monarch  bad  the  sagacity 
to  perceive  that  the  military  system 
introduced  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
involved  the  necessitv  of  standing 
forces  being  ever  after  kept  up  by  the 
European  powers ;  but  in  forming  his 
army  on  foreign  models,  he  had,  in 
his  zeal,  exaggerated  the  defects  and 
inconveniences  of  their  internal  svs- 
tems,  more  especially  as  regarded 
dress  and  accoutrements. 

Potemkin  gained  the  attachment  of 
the  troops  by  judicious  changes  calcu- 
lated to  please  them.  He  saved  the 
men  an  mfinity  of  time,  trouble,  and 
expense,  hj  ordering  the  hair  to  be 
cut  short,  instead  of  the  ridiculously 
lengthy  curls  which  the^  had  been 
oompdled  to  discolour  with  powder : 
he  dispensed  with  the  tedious  whiten- 
ing or  their  belts,  and,  taking  away 
the  side  arms,  left  them  only  the 
bayonet  and  the  musket,  which  latter 
was  greatly  improved  at  his  sugg^tion 
from  its  former  cumbrous  clumsin^. 
He  replaced  the  huge  green  bat  with 
casques  or  morions,  wUch  better  de- 
fended the  head  fVom  cold,  and  sub- 
stitute for  the  previous  clothing^ 
jackets  with  short  laps,  pantaloons, 
and  half  boots,  thus  rendering  the 
action  of  the  limbs  free  and  unim- 
peded. To  protect  the  soldier  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  on 
their  marches,  he  provided  them  with 
long  great  coats,  which  could  be  car- 
ried strapped  over  portable  packs, 
they  being  heretofore  sadly  deficient 
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in  these  reqniriteSf  as  in  all  other 
necessary  equipments. 

The  Inspector-General  was  not  mth- 
ont  a  precedent  as  to  the  benefit  of 
those  alterations,  being  aware  how 
much  Greneral  Prosorosky  had  effected 
in  the  last  Turkish  war,  from  having 
excited  the  heartfelt  gratitude  of  his 
division  by  absolving  them  from  the 
toil  of  hair-dressing,  and  permitting 
them  to  retain  the  green  uniform,  so 
much  more  desirable  than  the  easily 
toiled  white,  in  which,  according  tQ 
the  Austrian  fashion,  Marshal  Roman-  • 
zoff  had  arrayed  several  battalions. 

Potemkin  superseded  the  long  un- 
wieldy blades  of  the  cavalry,  by  more 
manageable  and  effective  sabres,  while 
the  uniform  of  all  dragoon  corps  was 
declared  to  be  green  coatees  faced 
with  scarlet,  and  red  pantaloons. 

As  regards  numbers  and  efficiency, 
the  Russian  army  of  the  last  century 
was  on  a  far  more  respectable  footing 
than  might  be  supposed  from  its 
comparatively  recent  formation.  In 
1786  the  Iforces  of  the  empire 
comprised,  first,  the  rojal  chevalier 
guard,  numbering  60,  with  its  upper 
and  subaltern  officers;  one  regiment 
termed  *^  horse  guards,''  amounting  to 
1,000  sabres;  five  regiments  of  cuiras- 
siers, three  of  which  were  the  **  life 
guards,"  and  consisted  of  5,285  ;  while 
the  Grand  Duke's  corps  numbered 
980,  and  Prince  Potemkin's  997. 
There  were  nineteen  regiments  of 
carbineers,  each  of  10,050;  ten  of 
dragoons,  all  rather  over  than  under 
1,000  men ;  and  sixteen  of  light  horse, 
counting  severally  997.  In  addition 
to  these,  27,000  Cossacks  could  be 
brought  into  the  field,  well  adapted  for 
all  tiae  purposes  of  hussars,  which 
service  they  rendered  in  lieu  of  tribute, 
furnishing  their  own  horses,  but  re- 
ceived their  accoutrements  and  a  smdl 
}>ay  by  the  regulation  of  Potemkin, 
whom  they  hsd  accepted  as  their 
"Hetman." 

The  infantry  conmienced  with  three 
re^ments  of  guards,  computed  at 
10,000  collectively ;  ten  of  grenadiers, 
reckoning  3,983  to  every  battalion  ;, 
fifty-eight  of  musketeers,  eighteen  of 
which  amounted  to  2,044  men  each ; 
thirty-eight  of  2,373,  two  of  which 
had  four  battalions  of  3,975  respective- 
ly. There  were  nine  batlauons  of 
yagers,  of  fully  the  same  strength, 


two  of  which  were  **  Tscheraomor- 
skian,"  or  Black  Sea  yagers ;  andlastly, 
twelve  field  regiments,  each  of  975 
rank  and  file.  To  these  are  to  be 
added  the  garrisons,  making  up  109 
battalions,  or  85,206  men;  not  to 
speak  of  a  disdnct  regiment  of  ^^  Jem- 
shiks,"  raised  among  the  carriers  and 
car-drivers,  consistmv  of  1,000;  and 
abo  two  corps  of  fiashkirs,  both  of 
500,  together  with  one  of  ^'  Mestche- 
rcsks,"  amounting  to  the  same  number. 

Then  the  artifiery,  which  was  as- 
tonishingly strong  at  this  early  period, 
bein^  composed  of  one  corps  ot  bom- 
bardiers, 2,510  men ;  two  r^ments  of 
cannoneers,  2,497 ;  two  of  f&ileers,  of 
the  same  compliment ;  1 ,065  engineers; 
296  miners  ;  pioneers,  ordnance 
school,  and  pontoon  men,  together 
with  those  in  the  laboratories  of 
Petersburg  and  Moscow,  1,835;  and 
distributed  amongst  the  garrisons 
and  arsenals,  were  9,544 — coming  to 
a  grand  total,  in  this  arm  of  the  ser- 
vice, of  29«061  men. 

Taking  all  these  together,  they  will  be 
found  to  number  nearly  600,000  troops, 
conmianded,  at  the  date*  we  allude  to, 
by  three  field-marshals,  eleven  generals, 
twentv-two  lieutenant-generals,  and 
fifty-four  major-generals — ^the  briga- 
diers not  being  particularly  specified 
in  consequence  of  their  acting  as 
colonels  of  regiments. 

Every  reguuir  regiment  was  divided 
into  six  squadrons,  the  first  of  which 
was  commanded  by  the  colonel,  the 
sixth  bv  the  lieutenant-colonel,  the 
second  by  the  senior  major,  the  fifth 
by  the  second  major,  the  third  by  the 
junior  major,  and  the  fourth  by  the 
senior  captain.  Of  other  regimental 
officers  there  were  to  every  corps 
six  captains,  twelve  lieutenants,  and 
thirteen  comets  or  ensigns,  of  whom 
one  was  paymaster  and  commissarj. 

The  pay  and  rations  of  every  grade 
were  fixed  by  a  regular  scfUe,  a  general 
in  chief  receiving  annually  3,600  rou- 
bles, together  with  80  rations,  valued 
at  456  roubles,  and  he  might  avail 
himself  of  the  services  of  twelve 
'^deashiks"  or  servants,  always  taken 
from  the  recruits.  This  reduced  gra- 
dually down  to  the  brigadier,  who  was 
allowed  840  roubles  a-year,  20  rations, 
or  171  roubles,  and  seven  deashiks. 
The  pav  of  a  lieutenant-colonel 
amounted  to  no  more  than  360roublei^ 
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ratioDfl  compounded  for  at  62  roubles 
and  70  kopeks,  with  four  deashiks, 
while  tbe  ensign  or  comet  was  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  84  roubles  hy 
the  year,  17  for  rations,  and  the  at- 
tendance of  one  deashik. 

We  are  thus  particular  in  an  ac- 
count of  the  Russian  armj  of  seyentj 
years  ago,  for  we  are  aware  that  this 
military  force  has  been  much  under- 
yaluedbj,  and  yery  generally  unknown, 
to  foreigners. 

In  a  nation  comparatiydy  recent  as 
regards  ciyilization  and  European  im- 
portance, as  eyerything  has  been  pro- 
gressiye,  so  also  shsdl  we  find  the 
population,  which,  howeyer,  bears  no 
proportion  to  tbe  extent  of  its  ter- 
ritories. 

By  the  first  census  of  1723,  the 
persons  subject  to  tax  and  militaiy 
service  were  returned  at  5,794,928; 
at  the  reyision  of  1743,  this  class  had 
mcreased  to  7,363,348.  If  we,  at 
least,  double  this  number  for  the 
female  sex,  and  add  what  the  pro- 
yinces,  not  then  subject  to  tax  or 
service,  may  be  reasonably  taken  to 
contain,  we  may  fairly  estimate  that 
Russia  could  number  20,000,000  of 
inhabitants  in  1763.  After  the  lapse 
of  twenty  years  more,  the  forty-one 
riceroyalties  of  Bussia  were  found  to 
coDtam  12,838,529  males  ayailable  for 
tax  and  military  sendee,  and  again 
computing  the  females  as  equal  in 
number,  3ie  revision  of  1783  regis- 
tered 25,677,000,  in  all  cases  excluding 
the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  children. 
The  Cossacks  of  the  Don  and  of  the 
Euxme,  according  to  the  best  account, 
were  no  less  than  220,000,  and  of 
tribes  impossible  to  be  aocnr&tely 
numbered,  as  Tonguses,  Ostiaks,  &c., 
which,  howeyer,  without  any  improba- 
bility, may  be  allowed  1,500,000, 
bringing  the  united  population  of  that 
year  to  27,397.000.  Were  we  even 
destitute  of  good  information,  we  could 
nave  no  difficulty,  according  to  the 
forcing  scale,  in  doubling  Uiis  sum, 
M  the  increase  of  the  eeventy  years 
that  have  since  passed  away,  nor  be 
rorprieed  to  find  that  a  census  of  1855 
would  shew  a  result  far  exceeding 
W»000,000. 

No  soldier  in  Europe  is  raised  and 
"naintaiDed  at  less  cost  to  his  sovereign 
Md  country  than  the  Russian.  In- 
deed, It  is  inconceivable  how  the  pri. 
vate  niakes  his  small  pay  and  slender 
P^OTisKms  suffice  for  his  most  neces- 


sary wants,  though  often,  on  yarious 
pretexts,  deprived  of  a  portion  of  his 
pittance  by  dishonest  commanders. 
Yet  does  he  live,  and  eyen  manage  to 
affi)rd  an  occasional  treat  upon  noli- 
days,  out  of  seven  roubles  per  annum, 
and  a  stinted  allowance  of  flour  and 
grits  weighed  out  to  him  vrith  extreme 
nicety.  He  clubs  with  a  certain  num- 
ber of  comrades  to  purchase  meat, 
grease,  or  oil  for  the  mess,  and  fre- 
quently to  procure  a  horse  to  carry 
his  pack  upon  the  long  marches  oyer 
his  native  steppes.  He  is  made  to 
rigorously  account  or  pay  for  every 
button  he  may  lose,  and  he  must  find 
all  articles  of  clothing  he  may  be  ab- 
solutely in  need  of  beyond  the  scanty 
regulation.  The  latter  he  is  con- 
stantly burdened  with,  for  his  cheap 
pair  of  linen  shirts,  and  boots  of  in- 
ferior leather,  will  not  stand  the  con- 
tinued work  of  a  year.  Neyertbeless, 
the  habit  of  a  hard  and  frugal  life 
enables  him  to  bear  himger  and  thirst, 
while  he  traverses  the  sands  of  the 
desert  under  the  load  of  his  accoutre- 
ments, without  murmur  or  complaint. 
Bred  up  to  strict  obedience,  he  exe- 
cutes every  order  without  question, 
evincing  the  utmost  patience  under 
fati^ne  and  sufiering,  and  a  passive 
fortitude  in  braving  danger  or  await- 
ing death. 

The  defect  which  in  the  greatest 
degree  counterbalances  these  yaluable 
attributes,  is  the  tardiness  with  which 
a  Russian  army  is  found  to  manceuvre 
before  an  actiye  and  experienced 
enemy.  Placed  always  in  large  and 
compact  masses  in  the  field,  it  will 
maintain  a  stationary  position,  or 
attack  a  given  point,  wiUi  a  perseye- 
rance  second  only  to  indomitable 
British  bravery ;  but  if  arapid  change  of 
place  becomes  necessary,  they  ai*eigno- 
rant  or  incapable  of  the  celerity  requi- 
site for  deploying,  so  as  togiye  greater 
compass  to  their  fire,  or  to  alter  their 
formation  for  the  protection  of  a  flank 
moyement.  For  this  reason,  equal 
yalour  and  determination,  with  supe- 
rior tacUcs,  will  always  be  successfiul 
against  them,  even  while  they  vastly 
preponderate  in  nimibers  ;  yet  this 
drawback,  serious  though  it  be,  is 
manifestly  as  attachable  to  the  incom- 
petence of,  and  want  of  genius  in  the 
commanders  to  the  insufficiency  of 
training  and  instruction,  as  to  any 
slowness  or  inaptitude  in  the  soldier. 
Peter  the  Great,  who  knew  his  con^v  IC 
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irjmoi  weUy  oonfideDtij  said,  that 
*'  hia  army  would  learn  to  beat 
Charles  the  Twdfth  when  they  ex- 
perienced a  few  more  defeats,  for  at 
first,  a  regular  and  disciplined  attack 
was  strange  to  their  rude  notions.^' 

This  monarch  was  aware  how  sin- 
gularly adapted  they  were  to  acquire 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  war,  and  even 
in  the  stratagems  of  their  opponents 
from  the  very  length  of  a  contest,  and 
satisfied  that  they  rarely  retreated,  if 
gidlantly  led,  he  spared  no  trouble 
to  procure  foreign  officers  of  reputa- 
tion to  head  them,  among  whom  those 
of  England  predominated  in  his  es- 
teem. A  battle  in  Finland,  in  1790, 
proyed,  long  afterwards,  how  correct 
was  his  opinion  as  to  their  being  com- 
pletely iimuenced  by  the  example  of 
their  leaders.  A  colonel  of  a  Yager 
oorpe  sunk  exhausted  with  his  wounds, 
when  his  men,  instantly  raising  him  in 
their  arms,  exclaimed,  '^  only  command 
US  and  we  shall  conquer.  **  Inspired 
by  the  words,  be  supported  his  bleed- 
ing body  on  his  sword,  and  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Yagers  was  performed 
in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Swedes. 

In  the  time  of  Potemkin  the  Euaaian 
army  was  only  desirous  of  establishing 
its  superiority  over  the  Turks,  but 
that  able  statesman,  though  equally 
anxious  for  the  trial,  felt  that  soma 
interval  of  repose  was  necessary,  until 
he  should  consolidate  and  repeople 
the  annexed  provinces,  considerable 
diminution  having  been  made  in  their 
inhabitants,  especially  in  the  Crimea, 
in  consequence  of  the  revolt  of  the 
Tartars,  who,  indignant  at  the  conduct 
o£  the  Khan  resolved  to  return  to  the 
protection  of  the  Sultan,  in  preference 
to  the  rule  of  unbelievers  in  theKoraa. 
But  Potemkin  was  not  likely  to 
quietly  relinquish  his  triumph,  and 
immediately  despatched  his  cousin, 
Paul  Fotemkio,  with  an  army  and 
full  powers  to  subdue  them,  wno  ac- 
qoitted  himself  but  too  well  in  the 
e^es  of  humanity,  for  he  followed  up 
bis  easj  victory  by  an  indiscriminate 
execution  of  a  multitude  of  prisoners 
of  all  ranks  and  ages,  Which  caused 
numbers  of  people  to  fly  the  country, 
in  addition  to  for^  tiiousand  arbitra- 
rily trammlanted  mto  other  govern- 
ments. These  severities  seci^ed  the 
peninsula  to  the  £mpre8s,  but  she 
did  not  reign  over  half  the  original 
population,  thonsh  she  attempted  to 

tify  that  terrible  policy  by  giving 


three  millions  of  roubles  to  Potemtia 
to  boild  villages  in  the  Crimea  tad 
the  annexed  £stricts,  to  introduce  aa 
industrious  population,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  make  them  prosperous  and 
contented. 

Yermaloff  now  becoming  ambitioiis 
of  engrossing  all  influence,  conceived 
a  vio£nt  jeaE>usy  of  the  Prince,  and 
eagerly  seized  every  opportunity  to 
injure  him.  Discovering  what  was 
suspected  by  many,  that  Potemkin 
had  applied  this  money  to  his  own 
purposeis  Yermaloff*,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Woionzoffs,  artfullyinsinuated 
to  the  Empress,  how  glorious  it  would 
be  for  her  to  visit  her  lately  acquired 
dominions,  and  receive  their  homa^ 
in  person.  They  were  successful  m 
this,  and  when  Potemkin  suddenlj 
became  aware  that  a  journey  to 
Cherson,  where  Catherine  expected 
to  see  wonderful  progress,  was  dSscided 
on,  he  was  forced  to  plead  euilty, 
while  he  inwardly  vowc^  impmcable 
hatred  to  the  man  who  had  caused  him 
this  humiliation.  He  urged  that  he 
had  always  intended  to  replace  tbis 
large  sum,  which  should  be  punctually 
performed,  as  soon  as  he  had  disposed 
of  an  estate  fur  the  sale  of  which  he 
had  now  an  advantageous  opportunitj. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  he  en- 
treated permission  to  borrow  tlie 
same  amount  from  the  imperial 
treasury,  it  being  required  for  its 
original  destination  so  much  soooer 
than  he  anticipated,  and  was  autho- 
rised to  draw  three  millions  more  from 
the  funds  of  the  State,  yet  was  never 
after  called  on  to  account  for  the  pre- 
vious transaction. 

But  for  the  first  time  in  hia  life  he 
was  received  with  coldness  by  a 
sovereign  whom  ho  imagined  he  bad 
firmly  attached  to  him,  and  his  in- 
ward rage  knew  no  bounds,  as]  be 
determined  on  a  decisive  explanation 
with  the  Empress;  but  not  finding 
himself  summoned  as  usual,  he  forced 
his  way  into  her  presence,  and  ve- 
hementiy  declaring  '^  that  her  Migestj 
should  choose  instantiy  between  that 
white  megro  and  him— 4hat  there  was 
no  alternative  between  dismissiitf 
Yermaloff'  or  him,  and  that  he  hopei 
he  should  in  future  be  more  fortunate  in 
the  choice  he  would  make  for  her." 
The  Empress  was  literally  intimidated 
by  his  threateninga  to  withdraw  from 
her  service  for  ever ;  she  remembered 
hi.  achievgm^y  hi§^«biUty^«Bd  to 
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dtrotkm,  and  no  time  being  allowed 
hat  for  argument  or  remonstrance,  the 
conaented  to  the  immediate  dismisaal 
of  her  favourite,  while  Potemkin,  de- 
claring hit  debermination  not  to  quit 
the  pretenoe  until  the  matter  was 
irreTOcablr  concluded«  the  thunder- 
toricken  xermalofi,  afUr  vainly  en- 
deaTouring  to  obtain  a  personal  fare- 
well  of  his  mittrett,  set  oat  on  his 
travelSf  leaving  his  trembling  sup- 
portert  to  the  indignant  contempt 
of  his  adversary. 

Potemkin,  far  too  cautions  to  leave 
a  dangerons  void  in  the  heart  of  the 
Empress  which  might  canse  re^et 
for  her  hasty  decision,  took  immediate 
oareto  select  Captun  Momonoff  of 
tbegimrda,  as  his  aide-de-camp,  and 
tent  him»  by  agreement,  on  the  folio  w- 

3 day,  wiu  a  roll  of  ^drawings  to  the 
tee.  *^  The  opinion  "  he  wrote, 
«« which  yoor  Majesty  expresses  about 
the  drawings,  wul  acquaint  me  with 
what  ycfor  Majesty  thinks  of  the 
bearer.'**  Catherine  lebnrely  ob« 
tenred  the  asde-de-camp,  and  retumed 
the  drawings,  remarking,  ^*the  outlines 
were  beant^fnl  bot  the  colouring  bad;" 
a  judgment  well  suited  to  the  regulai 
toures  and  sallow  compkouon  of 
Momooofi!.  He  bore,  however,  the 
rseommcDdation  of  Potemkin,  and 
to  avoid  any  distreeting  controversy 
on  the  subject^  he  was  established  in 
the  nsual  apartments^  and  presented 
his  patron  with  the  accustomed  ^^grati- 
ficatioa." 

Seonre  of  the  Empress  by  this  oon* 
dnrive  arranjjpement,  Potemkin  be- 
eaiM  himself  the  propoter  of  a  jour- 
ney which  had  been  planned  for  his 
destroctioB,  but  which  he  now  resolved 
to  turn  iado  a  conspicuous  instance  of 
his  wnrivalled  power,  and  the  grandeur 
and  importance  of  his  sovereign.  His 
prepara^oiB  were  adequate  to  the 
occasion^  that  Catherine  might  be 
iaiiBfied  her  liberality  had  not  been 
lost,  and  that  the  additions  he  bad 
mads  to  the  Empire  were  worthy  of 
her  highest  interest  and  the  glory  of 
the  "^      * 


fie  oomawDced  his  operations  by 
putting  all  the  troops  ot  tiie  interior 
m  moHoQ  towards  Kief  and  CSierson, 
and  the  provinces  tlurou^  which  the 
Empress  was  to  pass,  designing  by 
this  to  mute  the  objects  of  having  a 


strong  line  of  protection  on  the  road, 
to  inspire  other  nations  with  an  idea 
of  the  military  imjportaoce  of  his  ooun- 
try,  and  to  dazzle  Catherine  with  a 
view  of  her  own  power  which  she 
would,  not  unnaturally,  ascribe  to 
him  and  confirm  his  unlimited  swi^. 
He  therefore  had  it  pompously  giren 
out  that  the  Empress  should  review 
one  hundred  thousand  men  at  Kief,  a 
similar  foroe  at  Cherson,  and  sixty 
thousand  dispersed  at  various  posts 
along  the  route.  He  then  applied 
himself  with  unwearied  ardour  to  carry- 
ing out  the  details  for  a  magoifi- 
oent  progress,  sparing  neither  labour 
nor  money  to  complete  the  extensive 
and  showy  works  he  nad  caused  to  be  un- 
dertaken, and  which  were  incessantly 
laboured  at  night  and  day.  When 
informed  that  his  orders  were  nearlv 
exeouted,  he  wished  to  inspeet  tbeir 
eompletian  himself  that  he  might  be 
assured  whether  thdy  had  pnduced 
the  intended  efiect,  and  if  the  illusion 
would  come  up  to  bis  ooneeption.  For 
this  purpose  he  contrived  several  ex- 
cuses to  conceal  his  secret  expedition, 
and  in  order  to  allay  suspicion,  he 
proceeded  by  the  indirect  route  of 
Livonia  to  Kief,  where  he  proposed 
to  receive  the  Empress. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1787,  Ca- 
therine the  Second  set  out  upon  her  me- 
morable journey;  a  select  number  of 
the  ladies  of  her  court,  together  with 
Counts  Narischkin,  Juan  Csemicheffy 
and  Schuvaloff,  were  appointed  to 
attend  ber ;  and,  of  the  foreign  minis- 
ters, Mr.  Allen  Fitzherbert,  the  Bri- 
tish Ambassador,  and  Counts  Segur 
and  Cobentsel,  the  representatives  of 
France  and  Austria,  wore  alternately 
honoured  by  travelling  in  the  sledge 
which  contahied  the  Empress,  the 
favourite  Momonofi^  and  the  first 
maid  of  honour.  Every  morning  the 
long  train  of  sledges  was  in  motion 
by  the  hour  of  nine,  and  at  noon  the 
travellers  halted  for  the  mid-day  meal^ 
which  was  always  found  prepared 
with  taste  and  profusion,  either  in 
some  orown  buildiog,  purposely  pre* 
pared  and  decorated  for  the  single  oc- 
casion, or,  where  a  suitable  habitation 
did  not  occur,  small  palaoes  of  ielegant 
designs  had  been  erected ;  and  occa- 
si<mally  private  houses  were  honoured 
by  a  sojourn,  the  owners  being  bef<»e- 
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hand  liberally  supplied  by  the  prime 
manager,  to  enable  them  to  receive 
their  sovereign  with  befitting  respect 
Each  repast  on  the  way  was  distin- 
guished by  new  serrices  of  plate  and 
fresh  table  linen  of  the  most  costly 
kmd,  both  of  which  either  became  the 
complimentary  perquisites  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  mansions,  or  were  shared 
among  the  retmue,  many  of  whom 
were  permanently  enriched  by  this 
royal  progress.  At  three  in  the  after- 
noon, her  Majesty  was  again  upon  the 
road,  and  her  night  quarters  were 
always  reached  by  seven,  where  she 
and  her  numerous  attendants  were 
sure  to  find  the  most  ample  and  luxu- 
rious accommodation. 

In  this  easy  manner  sixty  versts,  or 
about  forty  English  miles,  were  daily 
accomplished,  a  fortnight  being  re- 
quired to  reach  Kief,  where  Catherine 
was  received  by  tvro  nieces  of  Fotem- 
kin,  the  Countesses  firanitzi  and  Sa- 
vM)uski,  who  were  spedally  selected,  < 
as  being  married  to  rolish  noblemen, 
whose  estates  lay  in  this  district. 
Fotemkin  arrived  immediately  after, 
having  completed  the  stupendous  en- 
terprise of  the  transformation  of  the 
shores  of  the  Dnieper  for  three  hun- 
dred niiles,  when  commenced  a  splen- 
did series  of  varied  entertainments,  on 
which  more  treasure  was  expended  in 
a  month,  than  would  have  maintained 
an  ancient  Grand  Prince  of  Kief  in 
ma^ificence  for  bis  entire  life. 

On  a  beautiful  morning  in  the  early 
spring,  the  bright  sun  shone  upon  fifty 
decorated  gallies,  ready  to  convey  the 
Empress  and  all  her  suite  down  the 
river  in  a  st^le  of  grandeur  that  might 
make  the  philosopher  smile  to  imagme 
the  contrast  to  the  adventoroua  ascent 
of  the  rude  Sdavi,  the  fathers  of  the 
Russian  name,  up  the  same  stream 
nine  hundred  years  before.  Catherine 
stepped  on  board  the  principal  galley 
with  almost  eastern  pomp,  and  found 
the  interior  divided  with  artistic  skill 
into  gor^us  apartments,  hung  round 
with  Chmese  silks,  and  famished  with 
massive  tables  and  luxurious  loungers. 
The  rest  of  .'the  fieet  was  fitted  up  In 
nearly  the  same  manner,  while  twelve 
chosen  musicians  occupied  the  bows 
of  the  largest  vessels. 

It  was  now  that  Potemkinfelt  some 
satisfaction  at  the  success  of  Jiis  per- 
formance, as  the  grand-  panorama 
commenced,  with  which  he  had  deter- 
mined to  enrapture  and  surprise  the 


beholders.    Both  sides  of  the  Ddum 
presented  the  i^ypearanoe  of  Enguili 
parks,  through  which  grazed  herds  of 
the  finest  cattle,  and  adorned  in  the 
most   picturesque   parts   by  elegant 
villas,  or  castellated  mansions.    Pin- 
ions and  handsome  villages  were  ttea 
at  different  intervab,  tovrards  whidi 
parties  of   well-dad    peasants  were 
Dearing  the  produce  of  their  indmtiy, 
while   manufacturing   establishmentB 
seemed  in  full   employment   at  the 
most  fiivourable  positions,  and  ap- 
parent  opulence   reii^ed   over   toit 
favoured  district.    The  towns  passed 
•n  tiie  way  were  fall  of  active  and 
commercial  bustle,  the  shops  di^>layed 
quantities   of  merchandize,  bales  of 
goods  were  ranged  and  ticketed,  and 
magazines  were  overflowing  with  sacks 
of  com.    The  prospect  was  che^nnc 
and  delightful,  and  Catherine  would 
have  be^  the  sovereign  of  a  flouridi- 
ing  state,  if  but  half  had  been  realitj. 
Inquisitive    people,    however,   on 
passing  through   the    country,  wen 
surpri^  to  perceive  unfinished  bacb 
of  mansions,  remarkable  for  imposing 
fi'onts,  and  romantic  villas  and  manu- 
fisu^turing    edifices    were    tenantleas, 
when  they  faded  firom  the  view  of  the 
Empress.     While  the  travellers  ad- 
mired shops  built  and  finished  with 
firee-stone,  and  the  cobnnades  of  ge- 
nerals' and  governors*  palaces,  tl^ 
behind  the  scenes  imAx  view  hasdly 
put  up  stores  of  sacks,  staffed  with 
worthless  articles,  bales  labelled  for 
what  they  did  not  contain,  and  drilled 
and  newly  dad   peasantry,  wearied 
with  the  moving  from  station  to  sta- 
tion during  the  night,  and  acting  the 
same  interesting  part  over  again. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  Ca- 
therine was  deceived,  or  was  privately 
aware  of  the  plans  of  her  minister; 
perhaps  she  was  partially  both,  for  it 
is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  her  saga- 
dty  could  be  so  tnoroughly  imposed 
on,  as  to  believe  that  a  district  so  re- 
cently devastated  by  war,  could  be 
the  seat  of  peace  and  affluence,  or 
that  the  splendid  receptions  she  expe- 
rienced were  not  the  preparations  of 
an  accomplished  and  powerfiil  hand. 

It  may  also  be  supposed  that  Po- 
temkin  would  be  unwdJing  to  sacrifice 
all  credit  for  creating  a  picture  which 
he  might  naturally  have  intended  to 
exhibit  as  a  memorial  of  his  zeal  and 
ability,  as  well  as  an  honour  and  a 
novdty  for  his  Boyal  mistress. 
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After  a  faTourable  voyage,  the  fleet 
came  to  anchor  before  Kanief,  where 
occurred  a  meeting  that  most  have 
been  interesting  to  the  spectators  and 
calculated  to  awaken  peculiar  feelings 
in  the  two  principals.  Stanislaus 
Augustus,  King  of  JPoland,  was  here 
waiting  to  receire  Catherine,  Empress 
of  all  the  Russias,  whom  he  had  not 
seen  since  the  Count  Poniatowski 
was  the  lover  of  the  Grand  Duchess, 
when  neither  ambition,  selfishness,  or 
policy  had  anght  to  do  with  a  mutual 
and  secret  attachment.  Years  had 
since  passed,  their  hearts  had  been 
otherwise  occupied,  they  had  both 
mounted  to  the  highest  dignities  by 
questionable  means,  and  they  were 
now  to  view  each  other  as  jealous  po- 
tentates, the  one  suspicious,  and  the 
other  treacherous. 

The  generous  heart  of  Stanislaus 
was,  nevertheless,  disposed  to  banish 
doubt  and  apprehension  at  an  inter- 
view with  one  whom  he  had  formerly 
regarded  with  affection,  but  the  now 
haughty  and  subtle  Catherine  detei'- 
mined  to  assume  the  superiority  of  an 
Empress,  and  to  inspire  her  once  fa- 
voured admirer  with  respect  and  awe 
for  her  power  and  dignity. 

On  his  arriyal,  therefore,  on  board 
the  royal  galley,  she  received  him  ce- 
remoniously in  the  presence  of  Potem- 
Idn,  Momonoff,  and  several  courtiers: 
for  a  moment  only  was  Stanislaus 
slightly  embarrassed  by  her  manner, 
when,  remembering  bis  own  position, 
he  addressed  the  Empress  with  the 
graceful  ease  for  which  he  was  ever  so 
remarkable,  and  he  won  her  irresis- 
tibly into  an  afiability  she  had  scarcely 
int^ded.  The  Polish  monarch  and 
Prince  Potemkin  had  never  met  before, 
though  the  career  and  character  of 
each  were  well  known  to  the  other,  and 
thev  were  therefore  objects  of  mutual 
curiosity,  but  tiie  unanected  urbanity 
of  Stanislaus  made  so  favourable  an 
impression  on  the  entire  court  that 
the  highest  compliments  and  courtesies 
were  freely  exchanged. 

The  royal  entertainment  was  sump- 
tuous ;  the  King's  health  was  drunk 
under  a  triple  discharge  of  artillery ; 
cheerfulness  beamed  on  every  face, 
and  the  frank  nature  of  Stanislaus 
was  so  encouraged,  that  he  preferred 
some  requests  to  Catherine  and  her 
ministers  respecting  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  for  his  subjects,  and 
their  influence  to  procure  an  increase 


of  revenue  for  himself,  both  of  which 
were  instantly  acceded  to,  though 
there  was  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  ever  performing  the  promise. 

Flattered  witli  the  hospitality  he 
had  received,  the  King  returned  to 
Kanief,  where  he  entertained  the 
principal  courtiers  at  a  superb  supper, 
during  which,  and  for  the  remamder 
of  the  night,  the  surrounding  country 
was  lit  up  in  honour  of  the  friendship 
of  the  two  sovereigns,  nor  did  the 
gratified  Stanislaus  anticipate  that 
the  next  illuminations  which  should 
celebrate  the  attentions  of  Catherine 
the  Second,  were  to  be  the  flames  of 
the  capital  of  Poland. 

Amid  the  almost  incredible  dif- 
ficulties overcome  by  the  perseverance 
of  Potemkin  to  render  the  voy^e 
down  the  Dnieper  both  safe  and  agree- 
able, the  rocks  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream  had  been  blasted  as  far  as  ^'  the 
cataracts,"  by  the  kbour  of  thousands 
of  workmen,  but  the  state  of  the  tim- 
ber of  the  royal  galley  had  been  cul- 
pably neglected,  which  omission  well 
nigh  proved  fatal  to  the  royal  passen- 
ger m  a  violent  storm  that  arose 
immediately  aflber  leaving  Kanief. 
The  unskilful  crew  were  useless  in 
the  struggling  vessel,  and  the  personal 
exertions  of  the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  and 
the  minister  Biborodko,  alone,  under 
Providence,  saved  the  Empress  from 
an  awful  termination  to  her  triumphs, 
in  the  raging  waves  of  the  Dnieper. 
Catherine,  at  this  tryiug  moment, 
displayed  the  collected  coolness  which 
so  distinguished  her,  although  the  ter- 
rors of  the  scene  were  heightened  by 
the  burning  of  a  boat,  laden  with  wine, 
in  fearful  proximity  to  the  royal  galley. 
After  a  day  of  the  utmost  penl  and 
suspense,  she  was  safely  landed  at 
Krementzohuk,  and  lodged  in  a  beau- 
tiful palace  just  built  for  her  reception, 
surrounded  by  a  garden  in  which  rare 
exotic  shrubs  appeared  to  have  sprung 
up  in  obedience  to  the  wand  of  a  ma- 
gician ;  and  here  twelve  thousand 
cavalry,  in  brilliant  uniforms,  were 
ready  to  escort  her,  headed  by  Po- 
temkin's  showy  regiment  of  cuiras- 
siers. 

This  military  parade  was  purposely 
organized  by  the  politic  Prince  to 
produce  a  grand  efiect  on  Joseph  the 
Second,  who  had  been  specially  invited 
to  complete  former  arrangements;  and 
having  travelled  incognito  toCherson, 
under  the  name  of  Count  Falkensteio , 
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set  oat  immediately  to  meet  the  Em- 
presa  at  Eaidak,  on  hearing  of  her 
late  danger. 

PotenSdn  was  well  aware  that  the 
attention  of  the  Emperor  would  be 
particolarly  arrested  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  army,  for  which  object  he 
arranged  the  details  so  jadicionsly, 
that  the  admiration  of  Joseph  was 
unreservedly  expressed  as  the  chosen 
squadrons  manoeuyred  before  him* 
From  Kaidak,  Catherine  proceeded, 
with  her  illostrious  guest  to  Cherson, 
so  interesting  as  the  capital  of  a  new 
realm,  where  Potemkio,  desirous  that 
she  should  appear  with  magnificence, 
fitted  up  the  Admiralty  for  her  resi- 
dence at  an  enormoiis  cost,  the  throne 
in  the  presence  chamber  alone  re- 
quiring fourteen  thousand  roables  for 
its  construction. 

Cherson  had  been  so  carefully  made 
busy  and  populous,  manj  houses  hav- 
ing been  only  just  fioished  and  in^ 
habited,  that  Catherine  was  enchanted 
as  she  proceeded  through  the  streets 
of  her  southern  metropolis,  being  im- 
perceptibly conducted  forwards  until 
she  stood  before  the  Eastern  gate, 
over  which  appeared  the  appropriate 
inscription  ''This  is  the  road  that 
leads  to  Byzantium.'**  She  smiled 
with  pleasure  at  what  she  affected  to 
consider  an  encouraging  omen,  aAd 
Potemkin  was  rewarded  by  feeling 
that  he  was  united  in  her  heart  with 
the  enthusiasm  the  idea  had  inspired. 

The  Empress  was  no  less  delighted 
than  surprised  by  the  extensive  ware- 
houses filled  with  valuable  merchan- 
dise which,  though  recently  trans- 
ported to  their  present  mart  Arom 
Moscow  and  Warsaw,  at  the  expense 
of  the  state,  foaud  ready  purchasers 
in  the  extraordinary  concourse  of 
strangers.  Edward  Dillon  and  the 
eccentric  Alexander  Lameth  had  come 
there  from  France  U>  witness  this 
published  visit ;  there,  too,  Kiranda, 
the  Spaniard,  soon  to  be  known  as  the 
founder  of  the  free  states  of  Southern 
America,  might  be  seen  escorting  one 
of  the  fairest  of  Britain's  daughters, 
the  celebrated  Lady  Cravei^  after- 
wards Margravine  of  Anspack  ;  and, 
most  noted  and  worshipped  of  all, 
with  a  daily  host  of  admirers  that 
rivalled  the  imperial  lev^  was  the 


famous  Madame  de  Witte,  ^'the 
Queen  of  Hearts,  and  the  most  beauti- 
fol  female  in  the  univerae,''  with  Bos- 
sian  counts  and  foreign  lords,  ambss- 
aadors,  and  plenipotentiaries,  from  the 
Prinee  de  Ligne  to  the  captivated 
Potemkin,  induoriminately  at  her  feet. 
Almost  in  opposition  to  Catherios^ 
she  had  the  nch  government  of  Cher- 
son conferred  then  on  her  husband, 
Colonel  de  Witte,  and  retained  her 
undisputed  empire  oyer  the  hearts  of 
men«  until  the  impress  of  Bussia 
eventually  shut  her  up  for  ever  in  a 
convent 

But  the  most  substantial  part  of  all 
this  bustle  was  the  shipping  and  the 
activity  in  the  docks,  which  needed  no 
artifidal  incitement;  and  sorely  the 
man,  whose  successful  care  hsd 
watched  over  this  most  essential  bran^ 
for  the  extension  of  Bussian  influence, 
may  be  excused  having  employed 
some  forced  means  in  other  depart- 
ments to  ^ve  SckU  to  his  acknow- 
ledged achievements.  The  increase  of 
her  navy  had  ever  occupied  tiie  anxious 
attention  of  the  Empress,  and  ship- 
building was  unceasing  at  every  suit- 
able port ;  it  waa  therefore  with  plea- 
sure she  beheld  at  Cherson  six  ships 
of  the  line,  which  was  the  more  credit- 
able to  the  energy  of  Potemkin,  m 
the  situation  is  inoonvenient,  not  only 
on  account  ai  the  scarcity  of  timber, 
but  because  large  vessels  cannot^  with- 
out difficulty,  be  brought  across  the 
Liman,  for  which  purpose  they  must 
be  unloaded  and  dismasted.  She  be- 
held, also,  with  satis&otion,  ^^  the  fleet 
of  the  liman,"  consisting  of  thirty- 
five  gnn  boats — vessels  which  had  not 
escaped  the  sagacity  of  her  indefatigar 
ble  minister  as  being  so  indispeniable 
for  service  in  shallows  of  the  neigh- 
bouring sea,  which  are  uni^proach- 
able  for  large  ships. 

«'  The  flotilla  di  the  Dniester,"  top, 
consistingof  forty  schooners  of  irom  six 
to  twdve  guns,  exhibited  its  efficiency 
and  the  harbour  was  crowded  wiUi 
the  transports  as  well  as  merchant 
vessels  of  all  nations,  attracted  b|^  a 
rising  commerpe,  of  which  Cathenna 
mi^t  well  be  proud. 

The  journey  from  Cherson  to  P^«- 
kop,  across  the  level  and  trackless 
plain,  principally  in  the  possession  of 
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the  Ncttay  TarUrs,  was  rendered 
pecaliarfy  unpleasant  by  the  clouds  of 
impalpable  dust,  against  the  penetra- 
tin|;  power  of  which  tk^  stranger  finds 
it  impossible  to  pro^t  himself,  the 
Nogays  even  using  an  ingenious  kind 
of  glass  for  the  ejes,  to  secure  them- 
selves from  its  ugurioas  effects.  In 
^he  intervals  of  this  annoyance,  they 
were  interested  by  the  baited  caravans, 
loaded  with  Crimean  salt,  the  value 
of  which  taxable  oommodity  the  Rus* 
sian  government  speedily  discovered. 

The  conductors  sat  near  large  fires 
in  front  of  their  yehicles,  while  their 
oxen  grazed  around,  and  formed  pic- 
turesque groups  in  the  dreary  kmd« 
seape.  So  powerful,  however,  is  earhr 
pr^udice,  that  the  Noffays  are  still 
persuaded  that  no  travefler  can  view 
this  bleak  expanse  without  envying 
them  the  rich  possession. 

The  royal  train  soon  reached  the 
little  town  of  Or-capi,  now  called 
Perekop,  which  has  been  fortified 
from  the  earliest  ages,  but  was  much 
improved  by  the  labour  of  the  Turks, 
the  line  of  wall  running  eight  yersts 
and  a  half  from  the  Euxine  to  the 
Sivache,  being  defended  by  batteries. 
This  town  has  ever  been  of  the  high- 
est importance,  or  rather  necessity,  to 
the  possession  of  the  peninsula,  for  to 
enter  the  Crimea  travellers  were 
obhged  to  pass  a  bridge  and  an  arched 
gate  near  the  fortress,  which  could 
Uius  cut  off  all  communication  with 
the  interior. 

About  four  versts  from  this,  Aman- 
dioi-Bazar  ^as  passed,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  few  houses  and  shops, 
inhabited  by  Greeks  and  Armenians, 
and  fourteen  versts  farther  on  were 
seen  the  richest  and  most  important  of 
the  ''Salt  Lakes,'*  known  as  "  Staro^ 
Os^ro**  or  the  M  lake^  and  ''Krasno^ 
Osero**  or  the  red  lake.  The  salt  is 
found  from  the  middle  of  June  until 
August,  in  which  interval  the  heat 
causes  an  evaporation  and  acceleratea 
the  condensation  of  the  saline  sub- 
stances; the  shallowness  of  the  water 
and  the  soUdity  of  the  bottom,  then 
admittiDg  the  caravans  and  oxen  almost 
to  the  centreof  the  lake,  they  are  easily 
laden  with  the  salt,  which  is  thus  con- 
veyed to  the  mterior  of  Russia  or  to 
the  porU  of  the  fiUu^k  Sea.  Ak- 
Metshet,  or  the  White  Churchy  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  near  the  river 
Salghir,  was  the  next  town  upon  the 
route,  which  pUce  was  henceforward 


destined  to  be  called  ''  Simpheropol,*' 
a  name  fdso  given  to  the  adjoming 
plain,    where  was   soon  to   arise    a 
Grovemment  palace  and  extensive  im- 
provements.   At  Bakchi-serai  ^situa- 
ted between  two  high  mountams,  in 
a  narrow  valley,  through  which  runs 
the  Dshuruk-su),  the  Empress  entered 
the  ancient  palace  of  toe    Crimean 
Khans,    which   was  a  compound  of 
Moorish*  Arabian,  Chinese,  and  Turk- 
ish architecture,  adorned  with  nume- 
rous fouDtains,  gardens,  and  gilt  orna- 
ments, together  with  the  never-failing 
inscriptions  in  every  comer.    It  was 
approached   by   means   of  a    stone 
bridge,  built  across  the  rivulet,  near 
to  which  a  gate  opened  into  the  outer 
court ;  to  the  left  appeared  the  large 
and  handsome  moeque  of  the  Khan, 
beyond  it  the  stabling  of  the  cherished 
steeds,  and  to  the  right,  the  principal 
habitation,    consisting    of   only    one 
story,  but  presenting,  with  the  roofs 
of  its  numerous  fronts,  an  agreeable 
yariety  of  structure.     On  the  neigh- 
bouring declivity,  Catherine  wandered 
through  the  gardens  divided  into  four 
terraces,  and  behind  the  mosques  she 
could  now  peaceably  walk  and  muse 
over  the  silent  cemetery,  where  slept 
the    descendants    of  the    renowned 
Ghiutfhis,  once  the  lords  of  the  soil 
and  the  terror  of  the  Russian  name. 
Bakchi-serai  then  contained  thirty- 
one  mosques,  seventy-five  fountains, 
and  a  principal  street,  almost  entirely 
occupied   by   two  rows   of  wooden 
shops,  in  the  exclusive  proprietorship 
of  ^*'  Karait"  Jews,  who  dwelt  about 
two  versts  distant  at  Dchufutkali,  on 
the  sumuHt  of  a  mountain^  from  which 
they  repaired  every  morning  on  horse- 
back to  the  bazaars,  and  returned  in 
the  evening  in  the  same  manner  to 
their  hsbitations.  Those  Jews  adopted 
the  costume  and  language  of  the  Tar- 
tars, they  rejected  the  Talmud,  and 
received   their  Bibles  from  Poland. 
Outside  the  town  was  their  cemetery, 
full  of  Hebrew  inscriptions,  and  few 
sights  could  be  more  impressive  than 
tins  little  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  with 
its  ranges  of  tombs  in  the  form  of 
sarcophagi,  and  shaded  hy  trees  of 
ancient  growth,  through  which    the 
sighing  wind  alone  disturbed  the  re- 
pose of  that  abode  of  peace. 

Tlie  houses  of  Bakchi-serai  were 
built  in  the  valley  and  on  the  slopes 
of  the  hill,  one  above  another,  the 
gardens  of  which,  w^jtli  t^j^psq^^e 
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the  Italian  poplars,  aod  the  rocks, 
seemed  about  to  fall  and  crush  all 
beneath,  affording  a  view  which,  for 
romantic  effect,  could  be  scarcely 
equalled. 

The  Mirzas  crowded  here  with  the 
most  lively  demonstrations  of  respect 
and  attachment  to  the  Empress,  who, 
probably  impressed  by  the  occupation 
of  the  palace  of  the  illustrious  dead, 
and  touched  with  the  sacredness  of 
the  spot,  made  over  the  place  freely 
to  the  Tartars,  nor  during  her  time 
did  it  acknowledge  either  Russian 
governor  or  magistrate. 

A  few  hours  iourney  brought  the 
interested  travellers  to  the  vale  of 
Aluchta,  which  separates  the  eastern 
part  of  the  high  mountains  of  the 
Crimea  from  those  of  the  west.  It 
commences  at  the  foot  of  the  **  Tcha- 
tyrdagh"  or  tent  mountain^  (called  by 
the  Greeks  rporcfos),  the  summit  of 
which  is  the  highest  pomt  of  the 
peninsula,  being  near  1,200  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  valley  is 
intersected  by  rivulets  that  run  to- 
wards Aluchta,  which  is  boilt  on  an 
isolated  elevation  contiguous  to  the 
sea.  and  where  still  m^  he  found  the 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  Greek  fortifica- 
tion. Here  the  view  opened  over  the 
Euxine,  the  bases  of  the  cliffs  being 
washed  by  the  sea  along  to  Kutchouk- 
sambut,  in  front  of  which  is  the 
AyoD-dagh, or  the  Beards  mountain; 
fourversts  farther  appeared  the  vil- 
lage of  Parthenik,  inhabited  entirely 
by  Greeks,  and  remarkable  for  its 
gardens  and  fruit  trees ;  and  between 
Nikita  (situated  on  a  promontory  of 
the  same  name)  and  Yalta  were  seen 
the  ruins  of  the  chapel,  shaded  by  old 
walnut  trees,  beneatn  which  murmured 
a  crystal  rivulet,  and  near  it  the 
accommodation  of  a  wooden  bowl, 
placed  on  a  projection  of  the  rock, 
inviting  the  wayfarer  to  rest  and 
drink,  attested  the  native  hospitality 
of  the  Tartars. 

From  Yalta  the  valley  of  Alupka 
was  reached,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
sultry  on  the  southern  coast,  beiDg  sur- 
rounded by  the  famous  Kpittiiermpw 
80  well  known  to  ancient  navigators, 
by  which  it  is  securely  sheltered  from 
cold  winds,  and  exposed  only  towards 
the  south.      Vines  shoot  round  the 


rocks,  while  fig-trees,  pomegranates, 
and  olives  grow  between  the  fissuree, 
and  a  cdebrated  traveller*  was 
astonished  to  hear  the  word  '*  Daphne,** 
from  a  Tartar,  proving  that  ^e 
laurel  was  not  indigenous  to  the 
Crimea,  but  transplanted  by  tiie 
colonists,  and  retained  its  Grecian 
name.  From  the  village  of  Pechutka, 
Foros  was  attained,  idiich  is  situated 
near  the  valley  of  Baidar,  from  whence 
the  road  to  Balaklava  was  specially 
constructed  for  this  royal  visit. 

The  latter  remarkable  place  is  given 
by  Strabo  to  the  Heracleotic  Cher- 
sonesus,  which  was  once  enclosed  by  a 
wall  extending  from  it  to  the  harbour 
of  SebastopoL  This  harbour,  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  secure  in  the 
world,  though,  at  this  time,  owing 
almost  everydiiog  to  nature,  pre- 
sented the  grateful  sight  of  another 
busy  dockyiml,  together  with  twelve 
line  -  of  -  battle  snips,  twenty  -  four 
frigates,  six  gun-boats,  and  a  great 
number  of  transports.  Well  might 
Catherine  and  her  minister  unite  in 
a  feeling  of  proud  satisfaction  at  the 
unexampled  progress  of  the  Russian 
navy  under  their  auspices,  for  the 
fleet  of  the  Euxine  now  numbered 
eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  the  for^;oiog 
frigates  and  gun-boats,  besides  the 
light  flotOlas  ot  Liman  andthe  Dniester. 
Its  strength,  however,  has  always 
been  more  variable  than  that  of  any 
other  sea,  ;is  in  the  year  following 
(1789)  it  amounted  to  no  more  than 
eleven  first-rates  in  actual  service, 
with  several  large  fi-igates.  The 
Hamburg  Gazette  of  1790,  states  it 
at  twelve  of  the  line,  the  usual 
numerous  frigates,  and  two  hundred 
flat-bottomed  gun-boats.  The  Peteri^ 
burg  Gazette  gave  it  sixteen  of  the 
line,  and  two  frigates  in  the  engage- 
ment with  the  Turks,  July  31st,  1791 ; 
while  in  the  spring  of  1796,  the 
Sebastopol  fleet,  afler  the  old  vessels 
were  condemned,  consisted  of  one  90- 
gun  ehip,  one  of  80,  three  of  74,  six 
of  64,  and  eight  huge  frigates. 

But  this  happened  rather  from  a 
local  cause,  than  any  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  government ;  for  iu  the 
Black  Sea,  and  especiaUy  on  the 
Crimean  coast,  a  si>ecies  of  worm 
abounds,  four  or  five  inches  in  length, 
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with*  white 'tancilaginoas  body  and 
arrow-alu4>ed  head,  which  is  able 
in  two  years  to  destroy  the  sides  of 
the  strongest  vessels.  The  remedy 
against  them  at  that  time,  was  to 
careen  the  ship  for  two  years,  and 
pay  the  sides  with  burning  pitch  and 
juniper — a  tedious  and  dan^rous 
operation,  entirely  superseded  by  the 
application  of  copper. 

This  fleet  was  under  the  sole  direc- 
tion of  its  own  grand  admiral,  and 
entirely  independent  of  the  admiralty 
of  St.  Petersburg;*  it  had  its  special 
office  at  Nicolaieff,  and  was  afterwards 
commanded  by  the  French  Marquis 
de  Traversie,  assisted  by  Rear-Ad- 
miral  Prisman,  an  Englishman,  as 
was  also  General  Cobley,  conmiandant 
of  Odessa,  and  General  Fench, 
Gk)yemor-General  of  Caffii.  At  the 
same  time,  the  dockyards  of  Peters- 
burg, Gronstadt,  and  Archangel, 
were  busily  employed  in  adding  to  the 
"Baltic  Fleet,"  which,  in  1781,  num- 
bered thirty-four  ships  of  war ;  and 
in  1788,  was  able  to  defeat  the  Swedish 
nayy,  the  force  off  Hockland  consisting 
of  seyenteen  of  the  line,  and  seveu 
large  frijs^tes,  while  some  sailed  to 
Copenhagen,  and  six  lay  at  Archangel 
ready  for  sea.  From  the  autumn  of 
1788,  to  the  summer  of  1789,  three 
yessels  of  100  suns,  four  lesser  ships 
of  the  line,  three  of  36  guns,  six 
schooners  of  28,  with  seyeral  gallies 
and  gun-boats,  were  built  at  St. 
Petersburg  and  Gronstadt;  and,  in 
the  same  year,  the  fleet  which  ap- 
peared at  sea,  numbered  thirty-three 
sail  of  the  line.  At  the  close  of  1789, 
twenty  new  ships  lay  ready  at  Arch- 
angel, exclusiye  of  which,  the  fleet 
that  put  to  sea,  May  26tb,  1790, 
amounted  to  thirty  snips  of  the  line, 
and  eighteen  frigates. 

It  lutf  been  authentically  affirmed, 
that  in  1791,  there  Uy  off  Gronstadt, 
thirty-two  ships  of  the  line,  and  ten 
large  frigates,  "  to  be  ready  in  case 
of  emergency,**  together  with  all 
necessary  transports,  and  an  indispen- 
sable fleet  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
gallies,  while  the  Hamburgh  Gazette 
computed  the  Kussian  force  in  the 
Archipelago,  to  be  not  less  than 
tweiye  y^self,  which,  howeyer,  were 
not  of  the  line. 


As  the  Empress,  eyen  in  profound 
peace,  was  always  building  ships  of 
war,  which  only  awaited  crews  to  ap- 
pear at  sea,  there  were  seyeral  at  ,the 
same  time  unngged  in  the  mole  of 
Gronstadt,  and  many  more  lay  ready 
at  Archangel.  In  1795,  the  fleet  fitted 
out  at  the  former  place  to  muse  in 
the  Baltic,  was  composed  of  six  ships 
of  100  guns,  ten  of  74,  three  of  66, 
six  frigates,  and  three  cutters ;  while 
the  auxiliary  force  sent  by  the  Em- 
press to  England,  consisted  of  four 
yessals  of  74  guns,  eight  of  66,  six 
frigates,  and  two  cutters. 

From  this  it  will  appear  that  the 
known  afffpregate  nayy  of  Russia, 
amounted  m  Uie  year  1788,  to  forty- 
one  of  the  line,  and  thirty-one  frigates ; 
in  1789,  fifty-one  of  the  line;  in  1790, 
fifW  of  the  line,  and  eighteen  frigates ; 
and,  in  1796-6,  forty-two  of  the  line, 
and  fourteen  frigates;  a  formidable 
force  to  be  put  together  since  Peter 
the  First  brought  a  60  gun  ship  from 
England,  and  a  striking  instance  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  undiyided 
authority,  energy,  and  ambition. 

Gatherine  returned  to  Moscow  by  the 
way  of  Poltaya,  while  Potemkiu 
remamed  on  the  frontiers,  for  England, 
at  this  period  anxious  to  alienate  the 
Porte  from  France,  inflamed  its  re- 
sentment, by  insinuating  that  the 
Gonrt  of  Versailles  had  mfuie  a  secret 
alliance  with  Gatherine  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and 
the  Diyan,  relying  on  promises  of 
assistance,  discovered  unusual  bold- 
ness in  imprisoning  the  Kussian  am- 
bassador fialgakoff  in  the  *'  Seven 
Towers,'*  and  declaring  war  a^inst 
the  Empress,  August  18th,  1787. 
The  Turks  prepared  for  the  struggle 
with  a  portion  of  their  former  vigor ; 
the  standard  of  Mahomet  was  unfurled 
by  the  grand  Vizier,  who  immediate- 
ly led  a  formidal}le  army  to  the 
Danube,  and  extended  it  between  the 
Pruth  and  the  Dniester,  while  the 
grey-haired  Gapitan  Pasha  assumed 
the  command  of  a  fleet  of  sixteen  ships 
of  the  line,  and  eight  frigates,  with  a 
yivid  recollection  of  the  fatal  disaster 
of  Tcshesme. 

The  command  of  the  Russian  naval 
force  assembled  at  Gberson,  was  shared 
with  the   Prince  de  Nassau  by  the 
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celebrated  Paul  Jones,  and  notching 
ihat  prudence,  experience,  or  skiU 
coald  suggest,  was  omitted  to  add  to 
its  efficiency  and  equipment.  Po- 
temkin,  having  under  him  Field- 
Marshal  Romanxoff,  together  with 
Generals  Suwarrow,  Samchoff^  and 
Bepnin,  had  formed  the  army  into 
two  grand  dirisioos;  that  of  the 
Ukraine,  which  he  destined  for  Mol- 
dayia,  and  the  second,  that  of  Ekath- 
arinoslaf,  which  he  retained  under  his 
immediate  direction,  and  led  towards 
Oczachof.  Opposite  this  place,  on 
tiie  other  mde  of  the  Dnieper,  is  the 
fortress  of  Kinbum,  which  had  been 
providently  secured  by  Potemkin, 
and  nothing  short  of  the  destruction 
of  an  army  could  be  of  greater  mo- 
ment to  the  Ottomans  than  the  re- 
covery of  this  stronghold.  But  Kin- 
bum  was  command^  by  Alexander 
Suwarrow,  one  of  those  indomitable 
heroes  gifted  bv  nature  with  per- 
severance, and  by  fortune  with  suc- 
cess, and  the  nocturnal  assault  of  the 
devoted  Mussnlmen  being  vigorously 
repulsed,  their  enemies  at  the  same  time 
sallied  from  the  gates,  when  a  de»- 
perate  encounter  ensued.  Three  times 
were  the  Turks  reinforced,  and  as 
often  did  the  reanimated  Russians 
return  to  the  charge,  until  victory  at 
last  crowned  the  obstinacy  and  valoor 
of  their  leader,  whose  loss  was  trifling 
as  compared  with  the  four  thousand 
Turks  which  covered  the  field;  and 
this  first  success  was  acknowle^ed 
by  a  general  "  Te  Deum,*  in  the  £n- 
perial  churches. 

Potemkin's  preparations  to  invest 
Oczachof,  were  not  completed  until 
the  April  after,  when  he  compelled 
the  Turkish  army  to  fall  back  upon 
Jassy,  during  which  movement  tney 
were  closely  watcbed  by  an  Austrian 
corps,  that  sncceeded  in  capturing 
their  heavy  guns  and  baggage,  and 
making  a  prisoner  of  Prince  xpsilanti, 
the  Hospodar  of  Moldavia,  who  was 
seeking  an  ignominious  safety  in 
flight. 

As  the  army  of  Potemkin  approached 
the  Euxine,  the  Russian  fleet  stood 
out  from  Cberson,  and  bore  up  di- 
rectly for  that  of  the  Ottoman,  which 
was  anchored  under  the  walls  of 
Oczachof.  The  Prince  de  Nassau 
was  at  first  nearly  overpowered  by 
the  impetuous  fire  he  sustained,  but 
Paul  tf  ones  coming  to  his  aid  at  the 
moment  that  the  Capitan  Pasha  re- 


ceived a  remforcement,  the  action 
was  renewed  with  ficesh  deqierationf 
until  the  Turks  at  last  gave  way  with 
the  loss  of  three  gallies,  when  the 
Russians  bombard^  the  waUa  which 
ihehr  opponenta  had  been  sent  to 
defend. 

But  the  fate  of  Oczachof  dependmg 
on  the  command  of  the  sea,  the  Otto- 
man fleet  reappeared  on  the  17th  of 
June,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
the  battle  commenced  with  equal  fury 
on  both  side^  The  Turka  fought 
with  heroic  resolution  against  a  supe- 
ricHT  force,  contending  on  an  element 
which  required,  and  against  a  com- 
mander  who  understood  the  applica- 
tion and  advantage  of  science.  After 
a  fierce  and  sanguinary  eogagement  of 
five  hours,  the  loss  of  fifty-seven  ves- 
sels, and  six  thousand  men,  killed  or 
taken  prisoners  by  Suwarrow,  as  they 
landed  in  their  boats,  attested  the 
triumph  of  the  Russians,  and  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  Turkish  fleet 

On  the  morning  of  the  flth  of  De- 
cember, 1788,  orders  were  given  far 
the  assault  of  Oczachof  vdien  four  co- 
lumns under  Prince  Rqinin,  pro- 
ceeded to  storm  the  east  side,  while 
two,  under  General  Miiller,  performed 
the  same  duty  on  the  west. 

The  valour  of  the  Ottomans 
amounted  to  fiuiatical  desperation,  as 
they  contested  what  they  knew  to  be 
a  decbive  struggle  with  their  enemies. 
Their  fire  was  murderous  and  wdl 
sustafaied,  but  General  Pahlen,  with 
the  first  column,  sncceeded,  after  a 
deadly  resiitance,  in  carrying  the  tort 
of  Hassan  Pacha,  while  General  Bai- 
koff;  with  the  second,  ftnroed  the 
suburbs  and  occupied  the  main  road 
leading  to  the  citadeL  The  devoted 
Turks,  caught  between  two  fires,  re- 
treated from  the  fortifications,  and 
the  Russians,  stimulated  by  liquor, 
vengeance,  and  the  promise  of  plunder, 
spared  neither  sex  nor  age  m  their 
butchery— nay  more,  th^  tortured 
their  helpless  victims,  jrattmg  them  to 
lingering  and  exerucia&ig  .deaths. 
The  slauffhter  ksted  three  d^s,  and 
space  b^ig  neither  convenient,  nor 
attention  thought  necessary,  to  buy 
nine  thousand  Ottomans,  the  bodies  of 
women  and    warriors,  children  and 

Satriarchs,    were   piled  upon   carts, 
ragged  out  of  the  town,  and  thrown 
in  lM»ps  upon  the  ice,  to  be  devoured 
by  hungry  dogp  and  vultures. 
Potemkin,   in  his    official  retun 
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after  Utaa  tict(%,  stated  his  loss  as 
no  more  than  three  field  officers,  thirty 
sabordinates,  and  nine  hundred  and 
twenty  priTatee ;  bnt  a  more  truthM 
oiloalatton,  supported  by  incontestible 
proofs,  shewed  a  result  which  guilty 
ambition  will  neyer  allow.  TwoIto 
thousand  Russians  (bll  at  the  storming 
of  Ocsacho^  and  it  is  undeniable  that 
a  siege  of  seteral  months  cost  at 
least  thirty  thousand  more. 

The  sprinff  of  1790  brought  Potem- 
kin  before  Ismail,  which  commands 
one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  and 
its  reduction  would  ha^e  insured  the 
conquest  of  Moldavia.  Seren  months 
did  the  Russian  thousands  surround 
its  walls,  without  evoking  from  the 
defenders  a  symptom  of  abated  reso- 
lation,  until  Potemkin  wearied  by  the 
tedium,  and  neither  aroused  by  danger 
nor  excited  by  victory,  relapsed  into 
one  of  those  strange  contrasts  of  him- 
self, when,  alike  oblivious  of  duty, 
dij^ty,  and  fame,  he  would  revel 
with  females,  courtiers,  and  satellites, 
suffering  his  camp  to  be  converted 
into  an  arena  for  games,  entertain- 
ments, and  dramas.  He  who  could 
negodate  the  transfer  of  states,  who 
•t  one  time  thought  a  kmgdomnot 
beyond  his  reach,  could,  at  other  times, 
nnk  into  listless  sloth,  and  the  most 
abandoned  luxury  and  licentiousness. 

At  length  the  fascinating  Madame 
De  Witte  undertook  the  apparently 
hopeless  task  of  rousing  him  nt>m  his 
apathy,  with  the  ingenious  deiito  of 
reading  his  fortune  from  a  pack  of 
cards,  by  which  she  foretold,  that  in 
three  weeks  he  should  be  the  conque- 
ror of  Isnudl,  and  appear  before  his 
sovereign  in  triumph. 

But  could  she  have  lifted  the  veil  of 
fbturity  in  realitv,  and  forewarned  him 
how  soon  he  should  be  summoned 
before  a  Higher  Monarch,  he  might 
have  dwelt  inth  solemn  reflection  on 
the  vahi  glory  of  a  passing  worid. 
^  Her  words  recalled  him  to  recollec- 
tion, and  a  retrospect  of  months  wasted 
in  disreputable  pastimes,  during  which 
«  smgle  town  defied  his  effbrts  before 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  he  an- 
swered with  a  smile,  "  that  he  would 
make  her  divination  in&llible,  by 
desiring  Suwarrow  to  capture  Ismail 
A  (kree  day$,^ 

This  was  an  order  congenial  to  the 
wul  of  Alexander  Suwarrow;  he 
fhrmed  around  him  his  redoubted  di- 
▼iaon,  and  addressed  the  grim  vete- 


rans as  his  children,  baptiaed  by  him 
In  so  many  bloody  fields,  telling  them 
that  they  were  now  not  only  to  fi^ht 
but  to  conquer,  that  they  mast  follow 
him  to  victory  or  dea&— that  they 
must  enter  Ismail  or  the  grave.  Un- 
happily, experience  had  taught  him 
that  no  excitement  is  so  effectual  with 
the  Russian  soldiers  as  the  prospect 
of  slaughter,  and  he  ended  his  energetic 
speech  with  the  fatal,  but  talismanic 
words,  '*no  quarter.'*  Ismail  was 
stormed,  the  excited  troops  leaped 
madly  into  the  trenches;  twice  did 
they  clash  in  mortal  strife  with  their 
foes,  and  twice  was  even  their  fierce 
detemdnation  rolled  back  by  the  des- 
perate Turks ;  but  the  indignant  and 
reproachful  voice  of  Suwarrow  rose 
above  the  conflict ;  at  the  third  effort, 
the  ramparts  were  passed,  the  infVi- 
riated  Russians  dashed  into  the  town, 
and  so  easerly  exercised  their  savage 
license  that  the  streets  flowed  with 
the  blood  of  thirty  thousand  victims, 
among  whom  were  six  thousand  wo- 
men and  children,  and  two  thousand 
Moldavian  Christians,  who  found 
ndther  pity  nor  distinction  in  the  in- 
discriminate massacre.  Potemkin  for- 
warded to  the  Empress  the  succesdbl 
general's  brief  and  characteristic  an- 
nouncement, ^*  The  haughty  Ismail  is 
at  your  feet.** 

Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1790, 
and  on  the  11th  of  March,  1791,  Po- 
temkin made  his  lasttrimnphant  entry 
into  St.  Petersburg  to  receive  the 
eager  demonstration  of  his  sovereign, 
tiie  adulations  of  his  countrymen,  and 
to  plunge  into  voluptuous  dissipation 
with  such  apparent  zeal,  as  to  be 
thought  to  have  laid  aside  all  aspira- 
tions of  power,  patriotism,  and  ambi- 
tion. Not  satisfied  with  moderation 
in  anything,  his  excesses  soon  became 
injurious  to  his  mental,  as  well  as  to 
his  physical  powers ;  the  infirmities  of 
his  disposition  were  exaggerated,  while 
his  virtues  disappeared.  The  state  of 
his  health  began  visibly  to  affect  his 
conduct,  oppoeition  exasperated,  obse- 
quiousness disgusted  him;  pleasure 
doyed  and  amusement  weaned,  and 
he  began  to  present  the  melancholy 
spectacle  of  an  abused  life,  of  wasted 
strength  and  irresolute  designs,  which 
deprived  him  almost  of  the  power  of 
resuming  his  former  position.  At 
len^h  the  intelligence  of  the  peace, 
whidi  Repnin,  by  a  secret  order  from 
the  Empress,  concluded  without  hb 
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knowledge,  inflamed  the  impetnoaitj 
of  his  temper,  and  exerting  his  re- 
maining strength,  he  set  out  for  Jassj, 
to  which  pkce  having  summoned 
Repnin,  he  OTerwhelmed  him  with 
the  bitterest  reproaches;  bat  ey^ 
day  he  irisiblj  declined,  while  he  dis- 
missed his  nhysicians,  and  liyed  on  raw 
turnips  and  ^t  meat,  drinking  brandy 
and  hot  wines. 

His  blood  became  inflamed,  and  his 
disease  grew  worse,  yet  he  struggled 
with  the  remnant  of  life  to  reach  Oc- 
zachof^  that  be  might  expire  on  the 
theatre  of  his  glory,  and  setting  out 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the 
15th  of  October,  1791,  he  had  scarcely 


travelled  a  few  verstafwhen  he  oonld 
no  longer  bear  the  motion  of  his  car- 
riage, and  alighting,  a  carpet  was 
spread  for  him  at  the  foot  of  a  tree, 
where  the  conqueror  of  the  Crimea, 
the  ruler  of  his  country  and  his  sore- 
reign,  who,  endowed  with  every  gift 
that  can  make  man  distingmshcd, 
having  exhausted  glory  and  fortune— 
who  presented  to  the  world  sudi  an 
impressive  example  of  great  qualities 
and«unworthy  foiblea-^ach  a  won- 
derful instance  of  success  in  life,  and 
such  a  solenm  lesson  of  hummn  fiaUty 
— expired,  after  feebly  pressing  the 
hand  of  his  favourite  niece,  the 
Countess  Branitzi. 
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^*  Thbbb  are  the  towers  of  Munich  1'* 
said  a  voice  proceeding  from  a  heap  of 
cloaks  at  my  side.  I  had  travelled  in 
the  same  coup<^  of  the  same  diligence, 
side  bj  side  with  this  identical  human 
bundle  for  three  days  and  nights,  and 
this  was  the  first  remark  it  had  made, 
which  had  elicited  the  slightest  notice 
firom  me.  We  had  passed  over  a  vast 
amount  of  varied  country;  we  had 
stopped  for  two  or  three  hours  at 
dinerent  interesting  towns;  we  had 
made  three  breakfasts,  three  lun- 
cheons, and  three  dinners,  and  yet  the 
whole  had  passed  on  without  leaving 
the  faintest  impression  upon  me,  so 
completely  had  the  one  feeling  of 
despondency — ^tbe  one  picture  of  all 
I  had  lost  and  forsaken  —  absorbed 
me.  To  thb  day  I  remember  no 
more  of  the  long  journey  from  Mann- 
heim to  Munich  (the  railroad  was  then 
still  a  thing  of  prophecy)  than  the 
eternal  sharp  bacK  and  shaggy  neck  of 
the  lean  outrigger,  which  ambled  aJong 
with  a  melandioly  polka-step  at  the 
side  of  the  other  horses,  apparently 
quite  unconnected  with  them,  and 
quite  as  absorbed  and  despondent  as 
myself. 

1  arrived  at  Munich,  and  alighted  at 
the  "  Golden  Stag.**  My  first  eftbrt— my 
first  return  to  life — was  to  find  out 
Konrad.  I  had  resolved  to  tell  him 
everything  honestly,  and  I  looked  for- 
ward to  his  i^enerous  consolation ;  but 
this  was  demed  me.  He  had  left  some 
days  before,  and  the  people  with  whom 
he  had  been  staying  either  did  not 


know,  or  would  not  tell  me,  where  he 
had  gone  to. 

I  was  now  thrown  back  entirely  on 
the  past.  Day  after  day  dragged  by 
in  listless  wanderings.  Nothing  could 
interest  me,  nothing  even  excite  a 
passing  thought,  except  what  by  chance 
reminded  me  of  the  days  that  were 
fled.  I  lived  over  a^iu  every  hour 
that  I  had  spent  at  Niederlahnstein ; 
I  recalled  and  dwelt  on  every  word 
that  had  been  spoken;  I  ^>eculated 
on  and  exammed  every  mystery  that 
had  been  presented  in  that  short  but 
happy  period ;  and  that  I  might  tell 
my  tale  to  some  one  or  something,  I 
wrote  down  every  minute  detaiL  I 
found  most  solace  in  the  beautiful 
park,  which  they  call  the  English  Gar* 
den.  Here  I  wandered  by  the  bub- 
bling stream,  and  listened  to  Beatrix's 
voice  in  its  ripples.  Here  I  strolled 
beneath  the  leafy  avenues,  and  heard 
her  whisper  in  the  rustling  boughs. 
Here  I  lay  full-length  upon  the  turf, 
and  saw  her  bright  face  in  the  blue  in- 
finity above. 

The  English  Garden  is  surrotrnded 
on  one  side  by  a  number  of  public  re- 
sorts, which  bear  the  romantic  names 
of  Beer  (iardens;  yet  they  are  less 
vulgar  than  their  titles.  Rows  of 
chairs  and  tables  are  placed  beneath 
the  cool  umbrage  of  chesnuts  and 
sycamores,  and  while  all  classes  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Munich  sip  their 
much-loved  beverage  —  the  liquor 
whidh  they  assert  to  have  been  dis- 
covered by  Gambrinus,  some  andeot 
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kmg  of  Brabaif^ — and  smoke  their 
dreamy  meerschaums,  their  ears  are 
charmed  and  thdr  spirits  enliyened  by 
the  strains  of  orchestras  which  Costa 
himself  would  scarce  despise. 

Thus  I  found  this  retreat  delightful, 
for  while  I  could  escape  the  eyes  of 
the  curious,  in  the  knolls  and  recesses 
of  the  labyrinthan' gardens,  the  dis- 
tant music  was  wafted  to  me  softened 
and  soothing. 

At  length  I  determined  to  occupy 
myself  in  something.  I  took  a  small 
yilU  in  a  distant  part  of  the  park,  and 
interested  myself  in  furnishing  it  sim- 
ply, but  tastefully.  I  found  that  I 
was  quite  a  millionaire  in  the  capital 
of  Bayaria,  which  was  then  one  of  the 
dieapest  places  in  Europe,  and  I  self- 
ishly indulged  in  the  pre-eminence,  as 
I  had  none  to  share  with  me.  You 
will  smile  when  I  tell  you  that  I  fur- 
nished a  little  bed-room  expressly  for 
a  lady.  There  was  a  most  elegant 
little  bed,  with  curtains  of  white  silk, 
and  a  charming  ottoman,  on  which  I 
placed  a  guitar,  which  I  bought  be- 
cause I  thought  it  resembled  hers. 
Hien  I  coyered  the  table  with  the 
books  which  I  knew  she  loyed,  and 
the  little  knick-knacks  which  had,  in 
some  trifliDg  way  or  other,  been  asso- 
ciated with  her.  When  all  was  done, 
I  would  eyery.  eyening  knock  at  the 
door,  as  if  there  were  really  some  one 
within.  I  would  enter,  and  opening 
the  window,  place  two  chairs  by  it, 
and  sitting  on  one  of  them,  would 
^  oyer  the  conyersations  we  had  held, 
tdl  I  almost  beUeyed,  her  to  be  seated 
by  me. 

Tet  the  charm  of  all  this  soon  &ded, 
and  I  could  not  disguise  the  dreadful 
reality.  I  relapsed  again  into  the 
sombre  stillness  of  despondency,  in 
the  midst  of  which  I  constantly  re- 
proached myself  with  my  weakness  in 
submitting  to  my  fathers  injunctions. 
He  wrote  to  me  full  of  delight  at  my 
ahandonment  of  what  he  termed  **  a 
passmg  fancy,**  and  sent  me  a  bundle 
of  introductions  to  the  beet  families  in 
Munich,  which  I  negligently  put  away 
in  a  drawer.  Among  them  was  one 
to  our  **  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and 
£nyoy  Extraordinary,^  which  I  found 
ueful,  and  another  addressed  to  a 
Countess  Von  Domheim.  The  name 
■truck  me  immediately,  and  as  I  could 
not  but  imagrae  her  to  be  a  relation  of 
Konrad's,  I  sought  her  out.  I  was 
told  she  was  at  her  ooimtry-house  in 
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the  Tyrol,  and  I  did  not  care  to  follow 
her  thither. 

Fiye  or  six  months  rolled  slowly  by 
in  this  manner  without  a  single  eyent, 
and  I  gradually  settled  down  to  a  life 
of  melancholy  routine.  A  letter  or 
two  from  mine  host  of  the  **  Crown" 
was  all  that  yaried  my  dreamy  ex- 
istence. But  these  were  more  full  of 
his  own  little  troubles,  and  his  inyec- 
tiyes  against  the  inyentions  of  Watt, 
than  with  news  of  those  whom  I  so 
longed  to  hear  of.  But  he  told  me  of 
the  actiye  goodness  of  Beatrix — of  her 
intimaoy  with  all  the  humble  yillagers, 
and  her  endeayours  to  help  the  needy. 

This  proyoked  a  humdiating  com- 
parison. I  was  leading  a  life  of  com- 
plete uselessness,  thinkmg  and  liying 
for  mysdf  alone.  I  made  some  at- 
tempt to  do  good  in  my  sphere,  but 
soon  found  that  the  poor  of  Munich 
were  well  cared  for,  and  that  my  en- 
deayours to  aid  them  were  regarded 
with  jealousy  and    distrust    by  the 

friests  under  whose  charge  they  were, 
looked  about  for  another  sphere  of 
action,  and  compared  the  life  of  Bea- 
trix with  all  that  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  in  En^ish  society.  I 
compared  my  own  ideas  and  feeungs, 
raised  and  ennobled  by  her,  with  those 
of  my  preyious  career,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that,  as  a  writer,  I 
might  do  something  to  remoye  the  pre- 
judices, and  raise  the  standard  of 
feeling  in  English  society  generally. 
To  accomplish  this,  howeyer,  required 
much  preparation,  and  to  this  I  now 
purposed  to  deyote  myself. 

Probably  you,  my  dear  friend,  and 
the  majority  of  mankind,  haye  little  idea 
what  a  course  of  self-improyement 
really  is,  and  what  a  happy  state  is  an 
earnest  and  constant  stnymg  after  per- 
fection. I  had  indeed  the  adyantage  of 
Yon  Bitter's  lofty  mind,  and  had  pro- 
fited by  his  Utopian  ideas,  but  these 
were  all  surpassed  and  supplanted  by 
the  actual  practice.  Two  things 
seemed  necessary  at  least  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  imdertaking— a 
separation  from  the  intimacy  of  one*s 
feUow-creatures,  and  the  constant  pre- 
sence of  nature;  for  whateyer  may  be 
said  for  mankind,  eyil  has  undoubtedly 
a  large  share  in  social  intercourse,  and 
some  of  the  best  men  intrinsically  are 
yery  indifferent  friends.  Nor  can  the 
mind,  which  is  constantly  occupied  with 
the  trifles  of  this  world — for  its  most 
important  things  are  trifles  compared 
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with  infinite  and  eternal  interests — and 
which  is  accustomed  to  look  on  them 
as  all-important,  and  magnify  them  to 
an  extent  which  obliterates  every 
other  consideration,  really  rise  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  Divine  wisdom. 
Again,  the  good  most  be  accompanied 
by  the  beautiful.  Nature — God's  ma- 
^  tonnr,  is  so  far  more  beautiful  than 
man's  miehtiest  efforts,  that  the  latter 
are  literally  ugly  to  the  real  lover  of 
Nature,  and  every  lover  of  God  must 
be  a  lover  of  his  £iir  handiwork. 

When  the  world  disappoints  and 
rejects  us,  how  eagerly  do  we  seek  the 
consolation  of  Heaven !  When  man 
refuses  us  his  love,  how  much  more 
precious  does  that  of  the  only  true 
I'riend  become  to  us !  When  we  are  dis- 
gusted at  a  sordid  humanity,  how  easily 
do  we  recognise,  how  passionately 
pant  for  the  mercy  of  a  fond  and  ever- 
fomving  Father— the  Father  of  us  all. 

I  wandered  in  the  fields  around 
Munich  in  undisturbed  solitude,  and 
took  a  joy  in  realising  the  real  presence 
of  the  Eternal  One  around  me,  and  in 
striving  to  please  Him  and  show  my 
gratitude  fi>r  his  mercies  by  a  constant 
purification  of  my  heart,  lliere  nestled 
Hope  and  Faith,  and  thence  I  endea- 
voured diligently  to  thrust  out  every 
thou/^t  or  feeling  not  akin  to  charity. 
Thus  I  gained  strength,  till  when  called 
on  to  mingle  with  my  fellow- men,  I 
felt  how  much  better  I  had  become. 
It  was  now  so  difficult  to  be  selfish  or 
uncharitable  when  one  had  no  real  in- 
terest in  the  things  of  the  world.  It 
was  so  easy  to  love  one's  fellow-men 
when  one  saw  how  much  the  common 
Father  loved  them  all  in  the  mercies 
he  dispensed,  but  which  they  blindly 
claimed  as  their  rights.  It  was  such 
a  happy  feeling,  that  we  were  all,  high 
and  low,  good  and  bad,  rich  and  pau- 
per, the  helpless  children  of  the  same 
kind,  watchful  Parent. 

Now  I  looked  firom  afar  upon  the 
corrupt  and  faithless  world,  and  while 
I  loved  could  not  but  pity  and  blame 
mankind.  I  saw  that  we  have  sinned, 
because  our  whole  lives  are  without 
Gk>d ;  because  even  our  religious  ob- 
servances are  as  far  from  real  conmiu- 
nion  with,  or  real  honour  to,  our 
Creator  and  Preserver  as  the  long 
prayers  of  the  Pharisees. 

I  was  not  only  a  better,  but  a 
happier  and  a  more  sensible  man.  The 
highest  view  of  all  matters  is  always 
the  wisest,  and  if  we  are  duped  firom  a 


resolute  honesty  and  frankness,  we  are 
at  least  q^ared  the  degradation  of 
stooping  to  the  crooked  policy  of  de- 
ceit and  meanness.  I  saw  that  ^le 
world  might  be  made  better,  if  man 
could  be  induced  to  think  more  of 
God  and  less  of  earth ;  to  remember 
infinity,  and  contrast  our  tinv  planet 
with  it ;  to  love  Nature,  and  to  see 
God's  band  in  everything. 

In  the   nineteenth   century   men** 
ideas  are  &ected  by  two  things^-in- 
tercourse   and  literature.     But    tlie 
latter  has  a  great  influence  over  tha 
former.    How  few  there  are  who  do 
not  read  some   newspaper  or  otlier 
every  day,  and  have  ofien  no  other 
literature  to  refer  to.   The  influence  of 
journalism  becomes  enormous,  and  yet 
who  can  deny  that  that  influence  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  Christiaoity  t 
To  say  nothing  of  the  animosity  of 
party-spirit  in  politics   or  creeds   by 
which  the  heart  is  taught  to  hate, 
where  it  was  before  indifforent,  thetie 
is  often  an  undue   and  untrue   im- 
portance attached  to  the  moat  trivial 
events:   interest  and  not  principle  ia 
admitted  as  the  legitimate  motiwe  to 
all  action;  respect  of  persons  is  carried 
to  excess;  and  sin  and  cnine  are  talked 
of  with   the  same   utilitarian  iiuiif- 
ference  as  the  state  of  the  funds.    Xt  ia 
by  this  constant  association  with  wronf 
ideas  that  men  are  graduidl^  tutored 
to  look  on  right  as  a  romantic  impoa- 
sibility,  and  the  commands  of  Heaven 
are  regarded  as  Oriental  indignities, 
which  civilization  and  common-seDae 
have  the  right  to  modify.  Our  SavioiBr 
says,  **  Consider  the  lUies,  and  tnut, 
like  them,  in  Providence."    Common- 
sense,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  pots 
in  the    amendment,    ^'Considei*    the 
prices  in   the  market,  and  trust    to 
nothing  but  your  own  power  of  driving 
the  hardest  possible  bargain,  and  filli»^g 
your  own  pockets  with  anything  that 
your  neighbour  is  fool  enoush  to  let 
you  get  out  of  him."  The  old  law  wai^ 
^*  Bless  them  that  spitefully  entreat 
you."    The  new  one  says,  ^^  Gro  to  law 
even  with  ^our  own  fiither,  if  he  rohm 
you  of  a  sixpence.''    The  Bible  aayi^ 
*'  A  man  shall  leave  father  and  moth^ 
and  cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  they 
twain  shall  be  one  flesh.*'     Society 
says,  **It  is  wrong  to  many  without 
your  parents'  consent  and  plenty  of 
money ;  and  if  yeur  tempos  disa^ 
separate  from  your  wife."    Ah  I 
there  I  strike  home.     ^  t 
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As  tbe  but  days  of  Autumn  began 
to  doae  iu,  I  found  that  nature  was 
no  longer  tlie  enjojable  companion 
Bhe  bad  been.  The  cold  increasing, 
forced  me  into  a  pace  which  was  tbe 
death  of  contemplation;  and  pbyaical 
exercise  was  a  poor  substitute  for  the 
easle  flights  which  my  mind  bad 
hitherto  indulged  in.  I  could  not 
flap  my  wings  in  upper  aether  when 
I  was  coofineid  to  four  papered  walls 
and  a  solitary  hearth.  I  began  to 
feel  the  necessity  for  the  sympathy 
of  my  fellow  creatures,  now  that  the 
birds  and  flowers  bad  fled,  and  the 
leaTes  rudely  fluttered,  brown  and 
drearjr,  round  my  ears.  I  bethought 
me  01  my  letters  of  introduction,  and, 
at  lenfftfa,  baving  examined  and  re- 
fonnea  my  toilette,  made  my  wajr, 
one  cold  afternoon,  to  the  'British 
Lotion.  I  found  the  minister  suf- 
ficiently aflTable ;  but  how  strange  did 
his  stiff  politeness,  how  unnatural  did 
the  reserve  of  bis  conyersation  appear 
to  me.  I  had  been  so  long  living  in  a 
boondless  world  of  thought,  £at  I 
was  ^uite  at  a  loss  to  conceive  tbe 
deep  interest  be  expressed  in  the  nar- 
row topics  of  the  day.  When  we 
■poke  of  tbe  state  of  Europe,  bis 
judgment  on  the  different  acts  of 
different  governments,  struck  me  as 
utterly  devoid  of  real  principle.  He 
seemeid  almost  afraid  to  sound  any 
one  of  them  to  the  bottom;  the 
motives  were  canvassed  with  a  par- 
tiality, and  a  party  spirit,  that  were 
to  me  inoomprebensiole.  He  depre- 
cated the  Indignant  wrath  of  an  op- 
pressed race,  while  he  praised  tbe  un- 
nincbjng  severity  of  some  military 
governor.  Again,  all  seemed,  to  bis 
mind,  to  be  justly  subservient  to  tbe 
interests  of  commerce;  and  when  I 
hinted  that  the  only  men  who  suffered 
by  a^  kw  of  tolerance  were  tbe  mil- 
Konaires  of  trade,  who  could  afford  to 
suffer,  he  opened  his  eyes  in  amaze- 
ment, and  said,  ^'  the  measure  would 
nim  the  country.**  The  topics  for 
which  I  couhl  expend  but  three  words, 
would  occupy  him  an  hour,  and  I  felt 
that  our  modes  of  thought  were  utterly 
At  variance. 

Tet,  for  all  this,  I  warmed  both  to- 
wards himself  and  hb  wife,  and  when 
his  hospitality  had  drawn  us  closely 
together,  we  got  on  admirably.  I  dis- 
covered that  there  were  scarcely  any 
EngUsh  in  Munich,  and  that  he  was 
therefore  more  pleased  at  our  increas- 


ing intimacy.  Thus  I  gradually  lapsed 
back  into  tbe  old  world,  and  finind 
my  womout  interests  revive.  His 
introductions,  and  mv  other  letters, 
opened  the  doors  of  the  Munich  salons 
to  me ;  and  when  the  new  year  camo 
with  the  season,  I  was  as  different 
from  my  summer  sel^  as  the  bare 
brown  branches  were  from  their  ^^  green 
felicity." 

Yet  it  was  long  before  my  interest 
in  society  returned  in  full  force.  I 
found  that  of  Munich  in  a  terrible  con- 
dition. Tbe  court-circle  followed 
tbe  flagrant  example  of  tbe  Electress 
powager  and  her  sons.  The  nobility 
in  general  emulated  the  court,  and 
the  bourgeoisie  could  not  be  behind. 
Even  art,  which  had  already  begun  to 
circle  round  its  royal  patron,  was  far 
from  pure  from  this  taint,  and  intri^ 
only  vied  with  luxury,  in  patronising 
vice  in  Bavaria's  capitaL 

I  was  at  first  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  all  that  was  told  me  of  this  state 
of  things,  but  curiosity  led  me  to  judge 
for  myself.  The  more  I  mingled  with 
these  gay  epicureans,  the  more  I  found 
my  long-loved  solitude  wearisome.  It 
I  were  alone  for  an  hoar,  my  thoughts 
ran  on  the  vices  which  surrounded 
me ;  and  while  I  grew  disputed  with 
the  rottenness  of  mankinc^  I  found  it 
now  difficult  to  throw  off  the  remem- 
brance of  them,  and  rise  to  better 
things.  I  was  sinking  gradually  in 
the  Sough  of  worldliness,  and  had  no 
power  to  raise  myself  out  of  it. 

I  heard  much  tliat  grieved  me  about 
Yon  Hitter.  All  spoke  of  him  as  a 
man  of  wonderful  abilities,  and  a  mas- 
ter-miod  ;  but  all  remembered  the 
life  he  had  led  among  themselves.  His 
superior  nature,  his  powers  of  con- 
versation, his  mt,  bis  sarcasm,  bis  very 
contempt  for  tbe  vices  he  indulged  in, 
had  made  him  dreaded,  admir^,  and 
yet  popular  with  all  alike.  He  had, 
at  one  time,  bad  great  influence  with 
royalty,  and  many  confessed  that  he 
had  used  it  conscientiously.  A^ain, 
tbe  men  had  known  him  as  the  bright- 
est ornament  of  their  club,  tbeur  most 
reckless  gambler,  (he  bad  ruined  him- 
self at  their  tables),  and  their  most 
brilliant  wit.  Among  the  women,  he 
bad  been  the  constant  centre  of  at- 
traction, and  tbe  difficulty  of  subduinff 
him,  onhr  made  him  a  more  continu^ 
object  for  their  fascinations.  His 
cbdice.  too,  had  always  been  most 
eccentric.    At  one  time  his  fiivoura 
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had  been  lavished  on  some  indg- 
nificant  nonentity,  while  refused  to 
a  duchess  of  unsuipassed  beauty.  At 
another,  he  reviTea  the  fashion  of  some 

C^e  fayourite,  whose  star  had  long 
1  to  set.  The  supposition  that 
DTofound  political  interest  were  hidden 
beneath  tne  guise  of  ample  intriguei 
only  added  zest  to  the  interest,  and 
none  were  astonished  when  his  liaison 
with  a  certain  Dowager  Highness, 
whose  conduct  was  the  amusement  of 
the  whole  country,  was  puhlidy 
avowed.  All  this,  however,  had  taken 
place  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
rack,  and  a  new  veneration  Slea  the 
lists  where  the  Philosopher  had  once 
been  the  champion. 

Among  the  tew  who  had  renounced 
this  mo&  of  life,  was  the  Countess 
Yon  Domheim.  I  found  her  fair  and 
forty,  but  neither  fat  nor  a  widow; 
on  the  contrary,  she  still  looked  very 
young,  still  verjr  interesting.  The 
rose  was  not  quite  withered,  and  I 
could  see  at  once  how  lovely  it  had 
been  in  its  freshness.  But  what  age 
had  spared,  grief  had  rudely  attacked. 
There  was  a  settled  melancholy,  a  gen- 
tle sadness,  that  made  her  more  at- 
taching and  far  more  interesting  than 
her  gayer  acquaintance.  Her  husband 
was  a  stout  puffy  Bavarian,  who  got 
up  in  the  mommg  round  as  a  beer- 
barrel,  and  retired  at  night  a  barrel  of 
beer. 

Afler  half  an  hoar's  conversation, 
in  which  I  was  able  to  discover  a  lurk- 
ing genius  not  wholly  to  be  despised, 
I  ventured  to  speak  of  Konrad.  I 
saw  her  colour  ^  and  come  suddenly, 
and  yet  she  replied  in  a  tone  of  indif- 
ference, *'I  think  it  must  be  my 
nephew  you  have  met.  How  long 
have  you  known  him  ?" 

I  told  her  the  time  and  place,  and 
she  continued  a  string  of  interrogatories, 
which  proved  that  she  was  more  in- 
terested in  her  kin  than  the  generality 
of  married  aunts.  But  when  I  came 
to  our  arrival  at  Niederlahnstein,  and 
mentioned  the  name  of  Von  Bitter, 
she  stopped  me  short,  and  eagerly 
enquired  what  our  host  was  like. 
When  I  had  fully  described  him,  she 
«aid,  "Thank  you,  thank  you !"  with 
much  warmth.  **He  is  a  very  old 
friend  of  mine,  of  whom  I  have  not 
heard  for  years.  Come,  you  must 
tell  me  all  about  him.** 

She  drew  her  chair  nearer  to  mine, 
and  we   seemed  to  be    on  intimate 


terms  immediately.  I  entered  into 
those  details,  which  it  was  such  plea- 
sure to  me  to  recall,  andidiich  it  seemed 
no  less  so  to  her  to  listen  to.  Every 
now  and  then  she  interrupted  me 
with  **  Yes,  yes,  that  is  just  like  him, 
that  is  just  he  T'  I  praised  the  beaoty 
and  the  goodness  of  Beatrix  with 
more  than  sincerity,  but  she  only  shook 
her  head.         »  •  • 

I  know  not  how  the  Countess  Von 
Domheim  managed  to  worm  out  my 
secret  firom  me.  She  did  it,  as  every 
woman  can,  by  attacking  my  weakest 
poiuts,  and  recalling  my  sweetest  re* 
collections.  Somehow  or  other,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  Camaval,  she 
fiithomed  my  heart  in  a  single  conver- 
sation, and  swore  a  constant  secrecy 
afterwards. 

'*You  are  going  to  the  ball  to- 
night?" she  asked,  as  at  length  I  rose 
to  go. 

"  What,  to  the  mask  ?  I  don't  know. 
I  suppose  I  must  do  so ;  but,  as  I 
have  nothing  important  to  diaoover,  I 
shall  go  en  bourgeois,  and  leave  the 
domino  to  more  zealous  intriguers. 
What  are  you  going  to  wear  ?'* 

"  A  mask,  of  course,  and  a  domino.** 

"  Of  what  colour  ?  if  J  may  dare  to 
ask,  Comtesse." 

**  What,  wretch  I  have  you  not  been 
bribing  my  maid  for  the  last  fortni^t 
to  tell  you  of  what  colour  my  domiao 
was  to  be?  No?  Well,  I  forgive 
you.  You  had  more  interesting 
thoughts  to  occupy  you — adieu  T 

A  masked  ball  at  Munich,  the  very 
head-quarters  of  intrigue,  political  and 
erotic,  possessed  a  more  important 
character  than  it  would  do  elsewhere. 
Held  in  the  theatre,  on  the  last  da^ 
of  the  Camaval — Shrove  Tuesday— it 
was  sought  by  everybody  of  eYerj 
rank  and  every  disposition.  The  gay 
were  there,  to  take  one  deep  draught 
of  reckless  pleasure,  ere  they  settled 
down  to  the  austere  regime  of  Lent's 
forty  days ;  the  grave  were  there, 
either  to  spy  on  the  gay,  or  to  take 
advantage  of  the  mask  to  sound  some 
long  hidden  secret  Every  species 
of  Rberty,  short  of  actual  license,  was 
there  allowed.  Ambitious  statesinen, 
foolish  princes,  disappointed  Phillides, 
jealous  husbands,  and  desperate  lovers, 
took  refuge  beneath  a  aomino  and  a 
falsetto  voice,  to  satisfy  and  clear  up 
mysteries,  or  entrap  and  torment  a 
rictim. 

As  I  di4q,^|  p9Qn9i^^^pder  any  of 
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these  cat^ories,  I  went  in  simple 
erening  diiss. 

I  had  not  been  long  in  the  crowded 
theatre,  talking  to  an  old  friendy  when 
my  adventures  Degan. 

"Is  the  Court  here  to-night  V I  was 
ftffVing  of  him. 

*'  I  think  not,  though  some  of  the 
princes  m^r  be  iadu^ing  in  a  little 
freedom.  The  Electress,  for  one,  jou 
may  be  sure,  is  playing  some  strange 
tricks  to-night. 

At  this  moment  I  receiTed  a  light 
rap  on  the  head  from  a  wand,  and 
a  voice  by  my  side  said^ 

*^  Never  mind  the  Electress,  but 
follow  me.**  Grood  God  I  it  was  the 
voice  of  Beatrix.  I  turned  to  see  a 
stout  figure  in  a  pink-silk  domino 
rushing  away  throueh  the  dense  crowd. 
There  was  no  due  to  her  identity. 
The  fiffure  seemed  to  be  a  little  shorter 
than  Beatrix,  and  was  certainly  much 
stouter.  Yet  there  could  be  no  mis- 
take as  to  the  voice.  Sharp  as  had 
been  the  manner,  it  was  still  so 
exactly  like  Beatrix's,  that  the  few 
words  thrilled  through  me  like  an 
electric  shock. 

I  did  not  stop  to  reflect,  but  bounded 
after  the  stranger,  in  the  hopeless 
endeavour  to  catch  her.  But  she 
seemed  to  glide  like  a  cat,  between 
the  thickly-packed  masses,  and  when 
I  had  made  my  wav  with  great  dif- 
ficulty to  where  I  had  last  seen  her, 
her  wand  would  appear  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  theatre. 

Yet  I  was  determined  to  catch  her 
and  discover  who  and  what  she  was. 
It  was  impossible  Beatrix  should  be 
at  Munich,  yet  it  was  very  strange  her 
voice  should  be  so  exactly  imitated. 
Just  as  I  was  giving  up  the  attempt, 
the  same  voice  behind  me  whispered 
**  Sherwood,  Beatrix  von  Bitter  is 
waiting  for  you ;  she  has  forgiven  your 
desertion  of  her  at  Niederlahnstein.'* 
Before  I  could  turn  the  pM^  domino 
was  already  gone. 

It  was  now  in  vain  that  I  pushed 
after  mv  tormentress.  Like  a  wild 
will-o'-the-wisp,  she  waved  her  wand 
firom  time  to  time  to  lure  me  on,  only 
to  find  her  eone—darted,  perhsps,  to 
the  other  end  of  the  enormous  sciHe, 
Once  I  thought  I  should  succeed  at 
last  I  saw  her  talking  to  a  remark- 
ably tall  personage  in  a  thidc  bkck 
domino,  closely  drawn  round.  She 
was  evidently  deeply  interested  in 
what  he  was  saying,  as  he  bent  down 


and  seemed  to  \diisper  to  her.  There 
were  but  a  few  paces  between  me  and 
my  long  himted  quarry,  but  the  space 
was  thickly  crowded.  I  managed 
ffradnally  to  glide  between  the  stout 
ngnrds  of  the  maskers,  and  was  within 
an  arm's  length  of  my  object,  when  I 
was  suddenly  lifted  on  my  legs,  and 
carried  along  some  way  by  the  re- 
treating crowd.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment tne  orchestra,  one  of  the  finest 
in  (lermany,  struck  up  a  most  lovely 
mazurka,  one  of  those  airs  of  Poland's 
happy  days,  which  seem  to  have  been 
composed  for  fiuries  to  dance  to  on 
some  broad  moonlit  lawn.  I  disco- 
vered that  the  masters  of  the  ceremoniea 
were  opening  as  large  a  space  as  pos- 
sible for  this  graceful  dance,  and  that 
already  a  number  of  couples  were 
entering  the  ring. 

A  Polish  mazurka  danced  in  domi- 
no is  a  strange  and  lively  scene.  It 
is  then  that  the  long  black  cloaks, 
carelessly  fastened,  ny  back  in  the 
whirl  of  the  spirited  measure,  and  dis* 
close  the  light  ball  dresses  of  the  la^ 
dies  and  the  slim  proportions  of  their 
pMtnors,  not,  alas,  always  so  slim  as 
miffht  be  desired. 

I  was  looking  on  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  exciting  dance,  when  I 
felt  a  small  hand  placed  in  my  own 
and  that  same  magical  voice  close  to 
my  ear:  *^  Let  us  take  a  turn  in  this 
mazurka;  this  music  is  irresistible.'* 

<<In  the  name  of  Heaven  P'  I  re- 
plied, '^  tell  me  first  who  you  are ;  are 
you  reallv  Beatrix?" 

**  Hold  your  tongue  'till  the  dance 
is  over,*'  was  the  sharp  answer,  in  a 
tone  of  authori^  which  I  had  never 
heard  from  the  lips  of  Beatrix. 

She  drew  me  into  the  drde,  and 
away  we  went  hand  in  hand,  gliding 
first  to  this  side,  and  then  to  that, 
stamping  our  feet  to  keep  time  to  the 
measure.  Away  we  went,  the  pace 
quickening  every  moment  and  the 
dance  growing  more  and  more  ex- 
citing, while  at  every  comer,  I  flung 
my  arm  round  my  partner's  wabt  and 
whirled  her  round.  Then  at  last 
came  a  respite,  while  the  leader  of  the 
dance  led  out  the  couples  in  turn  to 
perform  a  figure  in  the  centre. 

**  I  would  give  a  thousand  pounds,** 
I  said,  taking  advantage  of  the  mo- 
ment, *^I  would  give  some  of  the 
sweetest  memories  of  my  life,  to  know 
who  it  is  that  is  thus  btfooling  me.** , 
"  And  what,"  rc|i^iaD|iftJ^RWligie 
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'*if  I  were  Beatrix  Yon  Bitter? 
Would  it  matter  the  least  to  yon  1 — 
you,  who  could  leaye  her  suddenly  and 
without  a  better  cause  than  a  father's 
wish.'' 

'^Beatrix,*'!  said passionatelyi  '^if 
^ou  be  really  here  in  this  guise,  this 
IS  a  vile  reproach  that  you  make 
against  me.  You  cannot  know  the 
depth  of  all  the  reasons  which  induced 
me  to  leaTe  Niederlahnstein ;  you 
cannot  tell  how  far  I  was  right  in 
breaking  an  intimacy  which  might 
haTe  been  misery  to  both." 

"  Yet  jovL  pretend  to  Iotc  Beatrix,— 
you  still  seem  to  have  some  interest 
in  her ;  you  fancy,  nay.  you  may  be 
sure,  that  she  is  not  utterly  indifiTerent 
to  you." 

"May  I  be  sure  of  that  ?""  I  cried. 
"  Tell  me,  you,  whoever  you  are,  Bea- 
trix or  a  sorceress,  could  I  be  certain 
that  she— she  cared  for  me?*' 

'<How  do  I  know?  StiU  a  girl 
alone  in  a  remote  village,  you  a  hand- 
some—yes, a  tolerabW'  handsome— 
stranger,  wandering  about  wid^  her 
alone;  berfathei^s  best  friend ;  is  that 
not  enou^  presumptive  evidence  P" 

"  But  I  was  not  her  only  com- 
panion,"  I  replied. 

^*AhI  yes,  the  other;  but  then  I 
know  the  other,  and  take  the  word  ci 
— of  a  sorceress,  if  you  will,  that  it  is 
impossible  Beatrix  should  love  Yon 
Domheim." 

'<  How  so  ?"  I  asked  cMgerly. 

"No  matter,  there  is  an  insur- 
mountable barrier.  But  to  return. 
You  appear  to  love  this  girl.  Is  that 
love  sincere?  Is  it  unaltered  by 
absence?" 

The  more  I  heard  the  unknown  one 
speak,  the  more  I  was  convinced  Uiat 
it  could  not  really  be  Beatrix.  The 
voice,  indeed,  was  her  own,  though 
less  sweet  and  round  perhaps,  but  the 
manner  was  quite  alien  to  her  genUe- 
ness.  Still,  when  I  remembered  the 
license  granted  to  her  disguise  and 
the  peculiarity  of  the  position,  I  could 
not  reply  to  Uiis  question  without  the 
warmest  asseveration. 

"  The  absence  of  a  hundred^  years 
would  not  alter  what  I  feel." 
"And  that  is  love?" 
"  Love,  the  purest,  the  highest,  the 
noblest  r 

*^ Which  could  surmount  all  preju- 
dice, all  shame  ?'*  she  asked. 

"  Which  would  almost  foliow  her 
to  Hell,  if  it  were  possible  she  could 
go  there,"  Ireplied, 


<^  Friend,"  said  the  unknown  one, 
"  there  is  a  ban  upon  this  poor  girl— 
a  ban  of  the  harsh  world's  jodgmenl : 
oould  you  love  her  in  spite  of  tha 
world?" 

"  I  could." 

'*  Could  you  marry  her  in  spite  oi 
the  world?' 

Oh  I  that  voice,  how  it  worked  me 
to  frenzy  as  I  answered^ 

"I  could,  in  spite  of  all  V* 

"  Then  hear  her  sentence — " 

Before  she  could  finish,  one  of  tlie 
couples  making  the  round,  tr^^ied 
over  my  unwary  foot  and  fell  heavily 
on  the  groimd  before  me,  the  lady 
seizing  my  coat  for  support,  aad 
draggmg  me  down  with  her.  I  waa 
not  loDg  in  extricating  myself  but  as 
I  was  stooping  over  the  fallen  nab*, 
the  well-known  voice  whisperea  in 
my  ear,  "Beatrix  is  a  bayard— « 
chUdofsinr 

I  brdce  fiercely  away  and  turned 
hotly  upon  my  partner,  but  she  was 
already  gone — disappeared  amid  tbe 
dense  crowd  of  spectators.  I  lookwl 
wildly  round,  but  could  see  nothing 
of  the  pink  wand,  and  reddeasly 
dashed  through  the  crowd  in  the  di- 
rection I  supposed  her  to  have  taken. 

For  a  fuU  half-hour  I  sou^t  her 
in  eveiy  direction,  exdted  by  ul  that 
had  passed,  and  more  than  lul  by  the 
last  meomprehensible  words,  and  de- 
termined to  sound  the  mystery  to  the 
bottom. 

Wearied  at  last  by  the  vain  seareli, 
I  sat  down  to  think  over  it  alL    That 
the   pink   domino   was   not  Beatrix 
seemed  almost  positiva.    It  was  im- 
possible she  should  have  spoken  in 
that  manner  of  herself  and  espedsDy 
tome.     Who,  then,  could  it  be?  The 
only  person  in  Munich  who  knew  any 
thing  of  my  feelings  towards  Yon  Bit- 
ter's daughter  was  Madame  YooDoni- 
heim.     ft  was  possible  for  her  to  have 
imitated  a  vpice  which  she  knew  well 
enough;    it   was  possible  for  her  lo 
make  herself  appear  stouter  and  taUer; 
and   it   was  very  probable  that  th% 
should  play  me  the  trick  just  after 
our  conversation  in  the  aflemooa.    I 
arrived  at  this  conclusion  just  as  a 
pretty  little  blue  domino  tripped  t^ 
to  me. 

"  Come  stale,  Si^or,"  said  an  ill- 
dbguised  voice,  which  did  not  pozile 
me  long  to  discover. 

"  A  merveille,  and  you  Comtesse  ? 
"  CJouci-couci,''  was  the  reply.    **  I 
was  a   little  shaken  by  my  tall,  for 
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oftQfling  which  jon  have  not  yet  made 
aa)r  apology,  Monsieur  le  vrai  An- 
glaia." 

'*  Indeed  I'*  I  exclaimed,  confased, 
**  I  did  not  know  I  had  had  the 
honour  of  tripping  np  the  Gomtesse 
YoD  Domheim." 

•»  Nor  did  I,"  rfie  replied,  ••bnt  you 
had  the  misfortune,  or,  perhaps,  I  may 
say,  the  unpolitenees,  to  canse  myself 
and  my  partner  a  heary  fall,  and  you 
disappeared  without  stopping  to  say  a 
single  word  of  excuse." 

»'The  fact  is,'*  I  blundered  out, 
'^  that  I  imagined  I  was  dancing  with 
the  Comteesa  herself,  and  as  my  pert* 
ner,  whoever  she  was,  was  at  that  very 
moment  making  the  most  extraor- 
dinary disolosnres  to  me,  I  am  asham- 
ed to  say  I  was  too  much  interested 
to  remember  what  politeness  required 
of  me." 

'^  NeTer  mind  politeness,"  said  the 
Gomtesse,  giving  up  in  despair  her 
attempt  at  mcognito,  ^*but  tell  me 
who  or  what  that  pink  domino  con- 
ceals. She  has  been  telling  me 
strange  things  about  my—my  nephew. 
8he  says  he  is  here  and  that  I  have 
been  dancing  with  him,  and— and  that 
—no  that  was  all;  but  is  it  not 
strange  P** 

"Voa  Domheim  hereT  I  ex- 
claimed. '^I  should  much  like  to 
^scorer  him.  How  can  we  manage 
it?" 

**  1  am  sure  I  don*t  know.  I  have 
only  danced  three  times— once  with  a 
man  who  was  much  too  short,  then 
with  another  who  was  much  too  tall, 
and  histly  with  one  who  was  much  too 


"The  last  is  the  moat  probable,** 
laid  I;  "n^>hew8  don't  always  treat 
their  aunts  with  the  respect  they  would 
daim." 

As  I  spoke^  I  spied  the  pink  wand ; 
I  rushed  afler  it  for  some  distance,  but 
I  was  suddenly  stopped  by  a  mde 
arm. 

'*  Sherwood,'*  said  a  deep  gruff 
voice,  ^4t's  useless  to  chase  that  will- 
o'-the-wi?p.  There  is  a  demon  be- 
neath that  pmk  disguise  who  will  do 
you  only  more  harm  than  good.  Stay, 
tell  me  who  is  the  blue  domino  you 
have  j Qst  been  talkmg  to  ?" 

I  looked  at  my  qi^stioner :  it  was 
the  same  tall  bkck  figure  that  I  had 
■sen  taikhig  to  the  ^mk  incognita. 

"And  why  do  you  want  to  know  V* 


^^  Because  I  believe  her  to  be  a  re* 
lation  of  mine.'* 

"  Indeed !  perhaps  your  aunt  ?*'  said 
I,  thinking  of  Yon  Domheim. 

**  No,  my  mother.'* 

^^Then  you  must  be  mistaken,  that 
lady  has  no  children." 

'^  None  that  you  know  of,  perhaps," 
replied  the  stranger.  ^*  It  is  not  com- 
mon to  publish  the  birth  of*— of  an 
illegitimate  6£^ring."  There  vras  a 
strange  bitterness  in  the  tone  which 
struck  me,  as  the  stranger  spoke. 

^^Look  you  here,"  he  continued. 
^^  There  is  no  wrong  so  great  as  Uie 
wrong  of  one*s  Inrth.  There  is  no 
cruelty,  no  villany,  so  mat  as  the 
scom  with  which  the  wond  oppresses 
those  whose  burth  b  their  only  fault. 
Would  you  blame  a  man,  who,  spumed 
as  a  bastard,  turns  a^ain,  and  curses 
the  immorality  of  the  age  which  has 
laid  him  under  that  ban  r  Would  you 
blame  him  if  he  sought  to  reform 
that  immorality,  and  mfuse  a  better 
spirit  through  the  age  P  This  eountry 
is  the  scum  of  Europa  Its  nobility 
is  ignorant,  proud,  and  licentious 
as  tlutt  of  the  middle  ages.  Its  vices 
are  encouraged  by  the  example  of  a 
pdluted  court,  and  the  proffered  ab- 
solution of  a  pampered  and  vicious 
priesthood.  The  people,  the  real 
strength,  the  real  vigour  of  the 
nation,  of  which  the  aristocrat  is 
merely  the  useless  blossom,  are  op- 
pressed and  drained.  Its  iono- 
rance  and  superstition,  worse  here 
than  anywhere,  are  encouraged  and 

? reserved  by  a  cowardly  hierarchy, 
'regress  can  only  come  through  the 
people,  and  if  Bavaria  will  rise  from 
the  slough  in  whidi  she  has  sunk,  it 
must  be  through  the  people  alone. 
What  then?  Because  I  go  among 
them  because  I  teach  then  their  own 
i^^oe,  and  point  out  their  du^ — be- 
cause I  t^  them  a  time  will  soon 
come,  when  they,  their  own  governors 
by  nature,  and  not  the  slaves  of  an 
idiot  de8p6t  and  the  false  laws  he  may 
coin,  will  be  called  upon  to  act,  and 
prepare  themselves  for  sel^govem- 
ment  and  self-improvement — because 
I  do  this,  a  price  is  set  upon  my  head, 
and  I  am  cursed  as  a  revolutionist 
and  a  lover  of  disorder  ** 

He  spoke  very  low,  as  he  con- 
tinued— 

"The  blow  must  come  ere  long. 
France,  as  she  has  done  before,  will 
lead  the   way.     C<3p^^jy<^j^^<^fe 
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secure  peace;  it  will  onljr  breed 
Dausea ;  then  their  weapon  will  recoil 
on  their  own  head.  The  monarchj 
and  the  nobility  of  Bayaria  will  share 
the  common  lot,  and  those  now 
around  ns  will  be  left  to  regret  their 
licentionsness  and  blindness.  I  would 
fain  ayert  this  blow.  I  am  not 
Yon  Bitter's  only  pupil.  Ten  other 
fellow- workers  are  in  this  room  beside 
myself,  and  each  has  his  complete  dis- 
pruise,  for  our  end  will  not  sanction 
foolhardiness.  We  labour  to  avert 
this  blow ;  we  do  our  utmost  to  awaken 
the  people,  and  for  this  our  names  are 
cursed  and  our  lives  are  in  ieopardy. 
I  tell  you  this  that  you  may  know  me, 
and  appreciate  what  other  men  wUl 
cry  down.  In  the  eyes  of  the  law  I 
have  no  father,  but  I  have  a  country, 
which  I  love  the  more,  because  I  am, 
as  it  were,  an  orphan,  and  worse  than 
an  orphan.  I  can  speak  to  you  thus 
because  yoa  are  an  En|li8hman,  and 
my  friend.  Go  now  after  the  little 
pink  sorceress,  and  remember  never 
to  betray  Von  Dombeim." 

^^  Yon  Domheim  1"  I  exclaimed, 
my  own  friend.**  But  he  had  torn 
away  from  me,  and  I  followed  him  in 
vain.  Yon  Domheim  the  son  of  the 
Countess !  How  many  doubts  this 
explained.  And  who,  then,  was  his 
father? 

I  sank  upon  a  bench,  stupifiedby 
these  two  strangest  of  revelations. 
Domheim  a  child  of  shame — and 
Beatrix — ah !  but  that  could  not  be 
trae!  And  Eonrad  in  the  con- 
demned path  of  patriotism.  Alas,  for 
patriots  f  if  trae  patriots  there  are 
any— in  the  nineteenth  centniT.  There 
is  but  one  road  to  success  for  them, 
and  that  is — ^Power.  If  they  do  not 
begin  with  money  and  selfishness,  they 
can  never  end  in  raising  or  reforming 
theur  beloved  country.  There  is  but 
one  key  to  all  good  beyond  one's 
narrow  circle  in  this  age,  and  that  is 
of  gold.  Without  this  tiie  patriot  will 
bean  adventurer,  a  place-hunter,  or  a 
revolutionist  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
h^desiresto  save. 

I  sat  long  brooding  on  this  quaint 
subject,  till  I  again  remembered  my 
interest  about  the  strange  pink  domino. 

I  got  up  and  hunted  throughout  the 

flace  for  her,  but  asuselesaly  as  before, 
could  find  no  trace  of  her.  The 
crowd  was  already  thinnmg,  and  as  it 
was  vary  late,  there  was  soon  a  oon- 
tinuons  stream  towards  the  great  exit. 


Luckilv  there  was  but  one  door 
through  which  the  crowd  could  leave, 
at  least,  as  fiir  as  I  knew.  I  instaoth 
bethought  me  that  by  placing  mjm 
there  I  should  be  sure  toseeherpssi 
out,  if  she  were  not*  already  gone.  I 
remained  watching  each  motley  figure 
till  the  theatre  was  empty.  When  I  re- 
entered it,  the  huge  Aandeliera  woe 
being  let  down,  and  the  lights  put  out, 
while  the  whole  of  the  gay  scene  was 
oonverted  to  one  of  douue  desolatiaB. 

I  went  into  every  nook  and  recess, 
and  dived  stealthily  into  every  side- 
chamber,  ere  I  gave  up  the  search. 
Then,  at  last,  with  a  heavy  heart,  I 
loitered  reluctantly  away,  and  finding 
that  the  doors  were  being  dosed,! 
Issued  into  the  dark  night.  A  number 
of  carriages  were  still  taking  up  thdr 
human  burdens,  and  a  numbor  of 
small  groups  dispernng  across  the 
•pen  square.  In  vain  I  sou^ 
through  the  dark  night  for  the  object 
of  my  interest,  till  at  length  I  gave  vp 
the  hunt,  and  took  the  direction  of  my 
home  at  a  sharp  pace. 

I  had  not  gone  far,-  however,  before 
I  heard  angry  vdces  proceeding  from 
a  narrow  street,  or  rather  alley,  the 
entrance  to  which  I  was  now  passing. 
I  was  frr  from  bang  in  a  humour  to 
mingle  in  a  brawl,  and  was  quickening 
my  pace,  when  I  heard  a  loud  err  for 
hdp.  I  could  not  pass  by  without 
answering  this  app^  the  more  so 
that  it  seemed  to  be  in  a  womsn'i 
voice.  I  turned  down  the  dark  and 
gloomy  lane,  little  dreaming  where  I 
was  going  to,  and  seeing  scarcely  a 
yard  before  me.  The  noise  was  in- 
creasing, and  I  could  hear  strugi^iiig 
footsteps  on  the  rough  stones  a  few 
feet  before  me.  The  next  moment  I 
could  perceive  a  tall  stout  figure, 
dragging  a  woman  across  the  road  by 
the  aim,  and  evidently  making  for  an 
open  door  hard  by. 

Without  a  moment's  reflectioD,  I 
collared  the  man,  and,  as  he  was  takes 
by  surprise,  I  had  no  difiiculty  in 
throwing  him  down. 

"  Drag  him  into  the  house,  and  shut 
the  door  on  him,"  said  the  woman 
who  was  thus  released. 

I  had  little  difficulty  in  doing  so, 
and  the  door  closed  on  him.  The 
woman  locked  it  by  turning  a  key 
which  was  stickine  in  it,  and  calling 
out, '' Follow  me,  \  disappeared  down 
the  dark  lane. 

I  did  so,  and  soon  overtook  her. 

uigiiizea  oy  vjv-zv/'i  iv. 
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*<I  cannot  thank  yon,**   said  she,         <<  And  I  am  delighted  I  have  over- 

hastening  on,  in  the  same  voice  which  taken  joa,  for  I  am  determined  you 

had  been  tormenting  me  all  the  even-  shall  explain  the  calumny  you  haye 

log,  "  for  you  have  done  me  as  much  uttered  a^nst  Beatrix  Von  Ritter.'' 
hann  by  putting  me  under  an  obliga-         *^  I   wish    to   heaven   it   were   a 

tion  to  you,  as  you  have  done  me  gSod  calumny,"  she  replied.    Then  musing 

1^  rescuing  me."  a  moment,  she  added,  "  you  have  seen 

*<You    are  then  the    little    pmk  Yon  Dornheim,  and  he  has  told  you 

domioo!**  I  exclaimed,  astonished  at  everything?*' 

the  change  of  dress  which  she  had         ^' How  can  you  know  that  ?'*  I  asked 

undergone,  for  she  was  now  in  com-  in  amazement, 
plete  black.  ''  No  matter ;  I  have  no  time  to 

"  Look,"  siud  she,  turning  up  the  explain    mysteries,    suffice    that  ^  I 

comer  of  her  doak,  as  we  issued  into  know  all  that  you  can.      Dornheim 

a  broader  street,  and  showing  me  its  has  told  yon  of  his  parentage,  and 

pink  lining.  though  his  account  is  strange,  you 

^^Then  the  least  you  can  do,  in  re-  believe  him.    Why  not  believe  what  I 

torn  for  my  services,  is  to  explain  to  say  of  Beatrix  ?    And  what  motive 

me  the  meaning  of  your  strange  con-  do  you  think  I  could  have  in  such  a 

duct."  revelation?    Do  you  imagine  that  I 

^lamnot  altogether  sorry  we  have  could  be  interested  in  maligning   a 

met,"  she  said,  '^  though  I  wish  it  had  young  innocent  creature  P  I  must  be  a 

beoi  under  other  circumstances."  demon  indeed  to  do  that.*' 


A  HABBFUL  OF  JACOBITB  SONQS. 
BT  O.  W.  TBOBMBUST. 
THB  CALVS'S  HEAD  CLUB.* 
(OHASLIS  ZHl   UOOVB'S  BIZOV.) 

Wrra  calva's  head  on  a  stately  dish 

The  landlord  hnnied  in, 
A  bitter  smile  crept  round  the  board, 

But  never  shont  or  din; 
Then  wine  from  the  oobwebb*d  cellar, 

Came  in  the  wattled  flask, 
And  the  man  who  sat  at  the  table  end 

Looked  grim  in  a  velvet  mask. 

With  cantionsstep  the  chairman  rose, 

Slipp'd  softly  over  the  floor ; 
With  a  silver  nail  that  hung  from  his  neck 

He  damp'd  the  oaken  door. 
But  first  they  brongfat  a  roasted  pike. 

With  a  gudgeon  in  lus  jaw — 
Tjrpe  of  the  way  that  nations  lie, 

Tom  in  a  tyrant's  maw. 

Then  a  second  door  they  surely  locked, 

Threw  the  key  in  the  red-hot  Are. 
But  they  spoke  in  murmuis  soft  and  loir, 

Scarce  than  a  whisper  higher. 
Twas  the  thirty-flrat  of  the  month,  at  ni ^ht, 

In  a  tavern  near  Whitehall, 
That  a  man  in  a  mask,  on  a  pale  oalve*s  head, 

A  red  wine-strsam  let  &1L 


*  A  NooMofbn&ist  society,  at  whose  dinners  a  calve's  head  was  the  well-nnderstood  sneer 
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Hie  mm  of  the  mask,  with  a  Boknin  alr^ 

As  ao  augur  would  have  dune. 
Hewed  in  parte,  with  a  strong  broad  kaah^ 

The  bead,  and  gave  each  one. 
They  had  scarcely  drank  three  ctqw  of  wine 

When  open  burst  the  door : 
There  was  fightiiig  at  the  table  end, 

And  stabbbg  on  the  floor. 

Loud  cries  of"  Zion !  sword  of  God ! 

Now  hew  this  Baal  down !  ** 
With  *«  SialK  me!  use  your  pistc^ ! 

And  fire  the  cuckold  town  !  ** 
The  man  in  the  mask  flung  down  a  bench 

Set  back  unto  the  wall, 
Fhmg  a  heavy  flask  at  the  foremost  msn. 

And  blew  a  silver  caU. 

There  were  blood-pools  mbgled  with  the  wine, 

Red  broken  glass  and  swords, 
Qav  feathers  wet,  in  brave  men's  gore, 

Flapping  upon  the  boards. 
And  ihat  day  week,  at  Tyburn-tree, 

Ten  *^  calves*  heads  "  drained  a  flask  ; 
Bnt  they  never  tooeh'd,  with  villain  rojpe, 

The  neck  of  the  man  in  the  mask. 

For  him  they  built  a  scaffold 

On  the  old  blood-mantled  hill: 
He  stepped  up  bold,  as  a  marriage  guest 

To  a  marriage  banquet  will ; — 
Bowed  three  times  to  the  hissing  crowd, 

Bid  the  headsman  do  his  task  ; 
And,  flinging  some  gold  to  the  rolling  mob, 

So  died  the  man  in  the  mask. 


THE  WHITB  K06a  OTSB  THB  WATBB. 

(iDzvaoaoM.   174A.) 

Tub  old  men  sat  with  hats  pulled  down. 

Then*  claret  cope  before  them : 
Broad  shadows  hid  their  sullen  eyes* 

The  tavern  lamps  shone  o*er  them. 
As  a  brimming  bowl,  with  crystal  flll'd. 

Came  borne  by  the  landlord's  danghier, 
Who  wore  in  her  bosom  the  fair  whita  roae, 

That  grew  best  over  the  water. 

Then  all  leapM  np,  and  join'd  their  bands 

With  hearty  clasp  and  greeting. 
The  brinmiing  cupe,  outstretched  by  all, 

Over  the  wide  bowl  meeting. 
«*  A  health,"  they  cried, ''  to  the  witching  eyes 

Of  Kate  the  landk>rd*s  daughter  I 
But  don*t  forget  the  white,  white  rose 

That  grows  best  over  the  water.** 

Each  etheia*  eapa  they  toudi'd  aU  ffoundy 

The  Isst  red  drop  ontpemiBg ; 
llien  with  a  cry  that  warmM  the  blood, 

One  heart-bom  chorus  roaring  : 
<*  Let  the  glass  go  round,  to  pretty  Kate, 

The  landlord's  black -eyed  daughter. 
Bnt  never  forget  the  white  white  rose  ^-^  t 

That  grows  best  over  the  water."  uigtized  by LnOOQ IC 
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^  Than  hats  flew  op  and  swords  sprang  ont, 

And  lostj  mg  the  ohoros  : 
Mevsr/*  thej  cried,  ^  whUe  Seots  are  Sooto^ 

Aad  the  broad  Frith^s  before  ns." 
A  mbj  ring  the  glasses  shine 

As  th«7  toast  the  landlord's  danghter, 
Becaose  she  wore  the  white,  white  rose 

That  grew  best  over  the  water. 

A  poet  cried,  **  Oar  thistle's  brave, 

With  all  its  stings  and  prickles ; 
Hie  shamrock  with  its  holy  leaf 

Is  spar'd  by  Irfah  sickles. 
Bnt  bmnpers  roand,  for  what  are  these 

To  Kate  the  landlord's  daughter, 
Who  wears  at  her  bosom  the  rose  as  white, 

That  grows  best  oyer  the  water  ?  *' 

They  dash'd  the  glares  at  the  wall, 

"So  lip  might  touch  them  after ; 
Hm  toast  had  sanctified  the  caps 

That  smashed  agamst  the  rafter ; 
Then  chairs  thrown  back,  they  up  again, 

And  toast  the  landlord's  daughter. 
But  never  forgot  the  white,  white  rose, 

That  grew  best  over  the  water. 


TKB  noHT  nr  th£  hawking  riBLD* 

P1PB8  blowing^  drums  beating,  colours  fi3ring,  cries  and  laughter, 
Ribbons  driving,  bells  jhigling,  merry  cheering  fore  and  after, 
Mad  sparring,  hot  whipping,  and  all  because  Sir  William  Grey 
Hat  match'd  his  wfaHe  horse  Sorel  against  Sir  Robertas  bay. 

Hswkf  wUstUng,  scarw  blowhig,  boms  blasting,  hither,  thither, 
Bona  ntigMng,  kiokuig,  frettii^,  at  the  gall  upon  their  wither, 
StnqHpolling,  sturup-loweriug,  eyes  looking  at  the  sky. 
When,  with  a  blast  of  trumpets,  they  let  the  falcon  fly. 

Cloud-piercing,  wind-scomfaig,  Ughtniog-pinioDed,  flew  the  finloon. 
High  soaring,  proud  of  plumage,  keen-talon*d  for  the  hawking. 
Thare  was  whoophig,  yellmg,  shouting,  because  Sir  Robert  swore, 
A  braver  bird,  fii>m  gentle  wrist,  flew  never  up  before . 

Whitt  agrfnst  the  dark  sky,  all  a-smother  with  grey  clouds, 
Wlm  the  sullen  mists  of  autumn  hung  upon  the  woods  m  shroudi  ;— 
Rose  the  falcon  piercing  heaven,  arrow-swift,  and  fiery  eyed. 
Hi|^  above  the  swelling  vapours  and  the  sunset's  burning  tide. 

Dnutts  beating,  ppes  blowing,  trumpetr-banners,  all  abutter. 
Pages  gambol,  ladies  whisper,  falconers  look  black  and  mutter 
Ai^  aU  becaose  Sir  Robert  Grey  drow  off  his  falcon's  hood. 
And  flung  hun  up  to  catch  his  mate,  above  the  Castle  wood. 

How  abora  the  tallest  poplar,  now  above  the  last  red  cloud,— 
Ah!  shoold  not  any  gentleman  of  each  m  bird  bo  proud  ? 
Now  on  his  towering  prey  he  falls,  a  smitmg  tbonder-bolt, 
And  strikes  him  in  a  bloody  leap,  stone  dead  upon  the  holt 

"  ni-doing  !••  "  cruel  r  "  knavish !"  "  foul-playing !"  eiy  a  doien, 
^'Fall  upon  them!"  *<  thisa  wager?"  **draw  !"*< don't  letthe  vilUdn  cozen  !" 
•*  Scurvy  practice!"  "hear  me!"  **fe»l  himl"  «*list«n!""  tap  the  cuckold's  Woodl!!^!^ 
"      "  "  *  g-tideat  the  flood.  g™^®'^°y^^^  *^y^^ 
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Then  flew  out  in  fkoeof  heftren,  scarody  less  tbtn  tliirty  swords 
In  a  drde  ronnd  Sir  Bobert,  who  grew  angiy  at  these  frands. 
Borns  blowing}  dmms  beating,  honemen  bnrried  in  and  cut. 
Calm  hands  were  laid  on  baatj  weapons,  as  the  munDur  grew  a  shoot, 

There  was  pawing  and  curvetting,  snatches  at  the  hehnet  laoeB, 
There  was  flashiog  off  of  feathers,  loog  gloves  flung  in  troopers*  faces. 
Palling  strong  men  from  their  saddles,  gashes  blee<5ng  at  their  breaat— 
Groans  and  screaming,  cries  and  clamonrs,  running  east  and  nmning  west 

In  among  the  press  and  straggle  rode  Sir  Bobert  on  his  sable, 
He  had  hand  on  every  gullet,  and  he  swore  down  all  the  babd. 
When  he  struck,  flew  out  the  crimson,  on  the  satin  and  the  laoe ; 
When  he  frown'd,  a  coward  pallor  spread  on  every  brawler's  face. 

Tearing  trumpet  from  a  villain  puiBng  out  his  swollen  cheek. 
Striking  down  a  dozen  weapons,  slopping  one  who  fain  would  speak. 
Spurring,  pushing,  till  curvettings  bore  hhn  to  Sir  William*s  side : 
Then  he  smote  him  on  the  jaw-bone  in  his  anger  and  his  pride. 

Bridle-cutting,  firing,  stabbing,  rapiers  flashing  keen  and  deadly, 
Arrows  flying,  bullets  ringing,  swords  dripping,  bright  and  redly, 
Beaver-chopping,  wound-making,  steel-crossing,  dishing,  dashing,^ 
Gun-loading,  match-lighting,  yellow  light  of  sulphur  flashing. 

When  the  mel^  broke  and  scatter*d,  pages  draggM  away  the  dead ; 
There  were  feathers  wet  and  crimson,  there  were  trappings  burnt  and  red. 
On  a  bier  of  boughs  and  hurdles  they  bore  Sir  Bobert  Grey, 
As  night  came  down,  a  dreary  pall,  dosing  the  hunting  day. 


TBB  GXNTLBMAH   IK  BLACK. 

[King  William  the  Thhrd's  death  was  occasioned  by  the  horse  he  was  riding  itiiBibBBg 
at  a  mole-hill.  This  mole  became  afterwards  famous  as  a  Jacobite  toast,  by  the  mbm 
of  «*  The  Little  Gentleman  in  Black  Ydvet.**] 

Tbb  dub  had  met,  the  cups  stood  full, 

The  chairman  stirr'd  the  bowl, 
The  bottle  as  it  circling  flew, 

Gave  wings  to  every  soul ; 
<*  lis  Orange  Boven**  that  they  cry. 
When  a  voice  at  the  chairman's  back 

Said,  *'  I  pray  you  drink  with  three  times  three 
<  The  Gentleman  in  Black.*** 

The  chahman  filled  his  glass  again. 

And  each  one  chinked  his  spoon ; 
The  fiddlers  in  the  comer  sat, 

StoppM  half  way  in  thdr  tune ; 
The  Boven,  and  the  Kentish  fire. 

The  wainscoat  echoed  back ; 
When  silence  came,  the  vdoe  replied, 

**  The  Gentleman  hi  black.** 

Then  every  eye  was  turned  to  see 

What  the  intruder  meant. 
He  was  a  man  with  shaggy  brows. 

And  long  noee  hook'd,  and  bent, 
<*  Death,  Devil,  or  a  Doctor  I*'cried 

The  shrewdest  of  the  pack. 
The  stranger  merdy  smird,  and  said  ^  t 

•*The  Gentleman  in  Black »'         ugtized  by LnOOglC 
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"An  honost  man,  who  digs  as  well 

As  anj  sexton,  sand  or  claj, 
And  throws  np  heaps--a  mi  ner  good 

B  J  ni|^t  as  well  as  day ; 
He's  not  a  fKend  to  Dotch  or  Whigs, 

And  Holland  would  let  pack : 
Still,  drink  a  glass,  my  gallant  Sirs, 

To  «<the  Little  Man  in  Black." 

Sallow  and  grim  the  speaker  stood, 

A  stranger  to  them  all. 
He  had  a  muffler  round  his  month. 

And  never  let  it  falL 
They  drank  the  toast  to  humour  hun. 

He  langh*d  at  the  chairman's  back, 
Then  glided  out,  as  all  repeat 

<*  The  Gentleman  in  BUMk.** 

He  coldly  smiled  as  he  passed  ont. 

His  lips  moved  with  a  sneer ; 
The  wrinkles  crept  about  his  brow, 

When  they  began  to  dieer. 
The  chairman  said,  '<  A  riddle  this, 

Tm  not  upon  the  track, 
But  nevertheless,  here's  wishing  well 

To  the  Gendeman  in  Black.** 

An  hour  had  gone :  a  pale-faoed  man 

Ban  in,  not  greeting  any. 
Said,  **  Friends,  I  bring  but  sorry  news, 

And  what  will  stagger  many  ; 
The  King  at  noon  was  thrown  and  hart 

As  Hampton  Park  he  crossed, 
He  is  just  dead."—"  What  dead  I"  they  shriek— 

'*  Our  cause  and  England's  lost !" 

"  What  lam'd  the  horse  ?"  a  dozen  cry — 

"  A  mole-hUl  in  the  way — 
It  stumbled,  and  the  king  was  thrown — 

He's  now  five  foot  of  clay." 
*^  A  mole,  I  see  /'*  the  chairman  Ibamed^ 

^*Vm  on  the  villain's  track ; 
And  this  is  why  he  made  us  toast 

The  Qentleman  in  Black." 


OLD  8IB  WALTiEB. 
A  fTOST  or  17S4. 

Stout  Sir  Walter  was  old  but  hearty : 

A  velvet  cap  on  his  long  grey  hair, 
A  taXL  white  rose  at  his  gold- laced  button : 

Many  were  laughing,  but  none  kioked  gayer. 

Snch  a  beast  as  his  Jet  black  hunter. 

Silver-spotted  with  foam  and  froth, 
Brawny  in  flank  and  fiery-blooded. 

Stung  by  the  spur  to  a  curbless  wrath. 

Gaily  blowing  his  horn,  he  scrambled 

Over  the  stone  wall  four  feet  two ; 
See  saw  over  the  old  park  railing,  ^^  , 

Shaking  the  tbbUe-head  rich  with  dew,  Digitized  by  LnOOglC 
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A  lone;  black  ftce  tho  four  Whig  bontOMii 

Pulled,  when  be  saw  Sir  Walter  ooma 
Trotting  up  gay  by  the  oak  wood  cavm. 

Why  when  he  cheered  did  they  all  ait  domb? 

Why  when  he  flmig  up  hh  hat  and  ihiMtted, 
*'  God  save  King  George  1**  they  bawling  eiM, 

As  a  Justice,  drawing  a  U»og-eealed  parehment, 
Bode  up  grim  to  ^r  Walter's  dde, 

**  In  King  George's  name,  arrest  him,  Uegei ! 

This  is  the  villain  who  fbught  at  Beyne  : 
He  sliced  the  feather  from  off  my  bearer, 

And  ran  his  sword  twice  into  my  groin." 

Then  out  whipp'd  blades  :  the  horns  they  soanded. 

The  field  came  flocking  in  thick  and  fast, 
But  Sir  Walter  flogged  the  barking  rabble. 

And  through  them  all  like  a  whirlwind  pais'd. 

**  A  hundred  guineas  to  seize  the  trailorP 
Cried  the  Justice,  purple  and  white  with  raga. 

Then  such  a  spurring,  whippings  and  flogging, 
Was  never  seen  in  the  strangest  age. 

The  hunter  whipped  off;  Spot  and  Fowler, 

Viper  and  Fury,  and  aU  the  pack, 
And  set  them  fast,  with  their  red  tongues  loUiag 

And  white  teeth  fix*d,  oo  Sir  Walter's  track. 

Loud  on  the  wind  came  blast  of  bogle, 

All  together  the  hounds  ^ve  tongne. 
They  swept  like  a  hail-storm  down  by  the  gibbel, 

Where  the  bkck  rags  stSU  hi  the  cdd  storm  hung. 

The  ndn  cut  faees  like  long  whip  lashes. 

The  wind  blew  strong  in  its  wayward  will, 
And  powdering  fast,  the  men  and  horses 

Thundering  swept  down  IVampton  Hill. 

There  half  the  grooms  at  last  puU'd  bridle. 

Swearing  'twould  ruin  their  bits  of  blood ; 
Three  Whig  rogues  flew  out  of  the  saddle, 

And  two  were  plumped  in  the  river  mud. 

Three  men  stuck  to  the  leading  rebel ; 

The  first  was  a  Whig  lord  fat  and  red. 
The  next  a  yellow-faced  lean  attorney, 

And  the  last  a  Juatioe,  as  some  one  said. 

Slap  at  the  fence  went  old  Sir  Walter, 

Slap  at  the  ditch  by  the  pollard-tree. 
Crash  through  the  haaels,  over  the  water. 

And  whcNver  he  went,  there  went  the  liree. 

Into  the  hill-fence  broke  Sir  WaHer, 
Right  through  the  tangle  of  branch  and  therai, 

Swish'd  the  rasper  up  by  the  windmiH, 

In  spite  of  the  eriee  and  the  blowing  of  honM. 

Lines  of  flames  trailed  all  the  scarlet 

Streaming,  the  dogs  half  a  mile  before^ 
Whoop !  with  a  cry  an  after  Shr  Walter, 

Driving  wUdly  along  the  shore.         ^,g„,,,  ,y  GoOglc 
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Over  the  timber  flew  old  Sir  Walter, 

Light  as  a  swallow,  sure  and  swift, 
For  his  stardy  arm  and  his  **  pall  and  hnttle' 

Could  help  a  nag  at  the  deadest  lift. 

Off  went  his  gold-laoed  hat  and  bogle, 

.ffis  scarlet  doak  he  then  let  ML, 
And  into  the  river  sporr'd  old  Sir  Walter, 

Boldly  there,  in  die  sight  of  alL 

There  was  many  a  sore  on  back  and  wither, 

Many  a  spur  that  ran  with  red, 
Bat  none  of  them  caaght  the  stoat  Sir  Walteri 

Thongb  they  ooanted  of  horses  sixty  head. 

Mamr  a  fbtlock  ent  and  wonnded, 

Ifaoy  a  hock  deep  lam'd  with  thorns, 
Haojr  a  man  that  two  years  after 

Shnddered  to  hear  the  sonnd  of  horns. 

But  o*er  the  fallow,  the  long  clay  fjdlow, 

Foundered  his  black  mare,  Lilly  Lee, 
And  Sir  Walter  sat  on  the  tough  old  saddle, 

Waiting  the  coming  of  all  the  three. 

Never  such  chase  of  stag  or  vermin. 

Along  the  park  pale,  in  and  out ; 
On  they  thunder,  fkst  over  the  railing^ 

Driving  the  fance  in  splints  about. 

The  first  he  shot  with  his  long  sted  pistol, 

The  second  he  slew  with  his  Irish  sword, 
The  third  he  threw  in  the  brook,  and  mounted 

Qviak  on  the  ateedof  the  fat  Whig  lord. 

Then  off  to  the  ship  at  the  nearest  harbour, 

Oallop*d  Sir  Walter,  sure  and  fleet. 
He  died,  'tis  true,  in  an  old  French  garret, 

But  his  heart  went  true  to  the  latest  beat. 


A  white  rose,  stifled  and  very  rfckly. 

Pined  for  air  at  the  window-sill, 
Bttt  tlie  last  fond  look  of  the  brave  old  rider 

Was  fixed  on  the  dying  emblem    still. 

All  alone  ia  the  dusky  garret. 

He  tum*d  to  the  flower  with  a  father's  pride, 
*'  God  save  King  James !"  the  old  man  murmured, 

"  God--4ave— the— King  T'—he  moaned  and  died* 


Tn  JICOBITB  ON  TOWBB  HILL. 

Ha  trippM  up  the  steps  with  a  bow  and  a  smile, 

Oftring  snuff  to  the  Chaplain  the  while, 

A  rose  at  his  batton*hole  that  afternoon — 

Twaa  the  tenth  of  the  month,  and  the  month  it  was  Jni&* 

Urn  shrugging  his  shoulders  he  looVd  at  the  man 
With  the  mask  and  the  axe,  and  a  murmuring  ran 
Through  the  crowd,  who>  below,  were  all  pushing  to  see 
The  gaoler  kneel  down,  and  receiving  bis  fee. 
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He  looVd  at  the  mob,  as  thej  pushed,  with  a  stare, 
And  took  souff  again  with  a  cynical  air. 
*^  Pm  happy  to  give  but  a  moment's  delight 
To  the  flower  of  my  coontiy  agog  ibr  a  si^^t" 

Then  he  look'd  at  the  block,  and  with  scented  cravat 
Dusted  room  for  his  oeck,  and  then,  doffing  his  hat, 
Kiss'd  hb  hand  to  a  lady,  bent  low  to  the  crowd. 
Then  smiling,  tnm'd  round  to  the  headsman  and  bow*d. 

'*  Qod  save  King  James !"  he  eried'hravely  and  shrill, 
And  the  cry  reached  the  houses  at  foot  of  the  hill, 
My  friend,  with  the  axe,  d  voire  service^*'  he  said ; 
And  ran  his  white  thumb  long  the  edge  of  the  blade. 

When  the  mnltitade  hissed  he  stood  firm  as  a  rock  ; 
Then  kneeling,  laid  down  his  gay  head  on  the  block, 
And  kissM  a  white  rose,  in  a  moment  *twas  red 
With  the  life  of  the  brarest  of  any  that  bled. 


NOTSU  AND  KOYELIflrrS. 


Pbbvtoits  to  the  uxteenth  century 
deyer  womeD,  as  far  as  histoid  tells 
us,  were  scarce.  The  English  au- 
thoresses, prior  to  the  year  1500,  are 
so  few  that  they  might  be  enumerated 
in  a  very  brief  space.  Juliana,  the 
Anchoret  of  Norwich,  wrote  her  book 
of  revelations  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third.  The  delightfol  work  of  the 
*•  Prioress  of  SopeweU  Nunnery,"  which 
is  known  to  every  sportsman  of  edu- 
cation nnder  the  title  of  ^'Julian 
Barnes,  her  Gentlemans  Acadamie  of 
Hawking,  Hunting,  Fishing,  and  Ar- 
morie,  £^,''  was  printed  in  1481,  hav- 
ing been  composed  some  years  before. 
Then  there  were  Margery  Kempe  of 
Lynn,  and*  Margaret,  the  countess 
mother  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  who, 
with  two  or  three  more,  complete  the 
list  of  talented  English  ladies  who 
flourished  before  the  year  1500. 

In  the  next  century  there  was  no 
such  dearth  of  female  wit.  Margaret 
Roper,  that  first  of  blue-stockings, 
and  the  other  daughters  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  Lady  Elizabeth  Fane,  the 
Ladies  Anne,  Margaret,  and  Jane 
*  Seymour,  Queen  Mary,  Mary  Queen 
of  Scotland,  the  mother  of  Yerulam, 
the  wife  of  Sir  Roger  Ascham,  Lady 
Russel,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Ela- 
therine  Killigrew  are  amongst  those 
who  earned  a  new  respect  for 
their  sex.  There  was  a  great  run 
on  the  part  of  the  ladies  on  litera- 
ture. Monachi  literas  nesciunt,  et 
fiemine  libris  indulgent ; — the  clergy 


cannot  read  Latin,  the  ladies  can  talk 
it — was  the  observation  of  Erasmus. 
The  justly  celebrated  William  Wotton, 
a  native  of  Suffolk,  well  versed  in  the 
history  of  this  period,  affirms,  that  the 
sixteenth  century  was  more  fruitful 
than  any  other  in   learned  women. 
Every  young  ladv  of  rank  affected  the 
jargon  of  the  schools.     Little  Misses 
of  sixteen  years  could  not  tear  them- 
selves away  from  their  dear  Eclogues, 
and  sighed  piteouslv  over  the  mental 
abasement  of  their  brothers  who  cared 
for  hawks  and  horses  more  than  hex- 
ameters.   **It  was  so  very  modish* 
that  the  fair  sex  seemed  to  believe  that 
Greek    and     Latin   added  to   their 
charms ;  and  that  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
untranslated,  were  frequent  ornaments 
to  their  closet."      The  artful,  roguish 
minxes :  can  you  not  picture  to  your- 
self the  pains  they  were  at  to  make 
the  most  of  their  little  wealth  P  how 
they  took  care,  for  fear  of  fidse  quan- 
tities, not  to  quote  their  authors  in  the 
prescDce  of  a  man  of  learned  repute ; 
but  rattled  out  line  after  line  of  Orid 
to  their  untaught  lovers  who,  poor 
fellows,  listened  with  admiration  and 
awe  to  the  hard  words  ? 

To  us  such  a  state  of  things  is  not 
so  astonishing,  as  it  was  to  the  few  ob- 
servers of  that  era,  and  to  the  specor 
lative  historians  of  the  next  caitoiy. 
We  know  scores  of  young  curatei  not 
such  good  scholars  as  their  sisters,  and 
we  find  no  cause  for  bewonderment  in 
the  fact.    Bg|,  jgj^dlk^t .  meii.  in  the 
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days  of  Erasmus  opened  their  eyes  in  dolent  beauties  to  intellectaal  exertion, 

amazement  at  such  a  strange  position  A  more  sagacious  philosopher  laid  the 

of  human  aSurs,  and  thinkers  for  ages  marvel  at  uie  door  of  the  discovery  of 

after  exercised  their  ingenuity  in  ao-  the  art  of  printing,  and  the  consequent 

counting  for  it.    One  said  it  was  a  plenty  of  Dooks. 
consequence  of  the  care  Henry  the         The  accomplishments  the  ladies  of 

Eighth  took  in  the  education  of  his  the  sixteenth  century  were  proficients 

daughters  —  the  example  of  royalty  in,   may   be   learnt  from    the    fol- 

was  alwajTS  followed.    Another  attn*  lowing   verses,    which    were   placed 

buted  it  to  the   fame   Sir   Thomas  to    the   memory   of  Mrs.    Elizabeth 

More's  daughters  achieved   by  their  Lucar,    in   the    parish     church     of 

skill  in  the  Teamed  languages— it  was  St.  Michael,  in  Urooked-lane,    Lon- 

desire  for  approbation  that  roused  in-  don : — 

Every  Christian  heart  seeketh  to  extoll 

The  glory  of  the  Lord,  our  onely  Redeemer  : 

"Wherefore  Dame  Fame  must  oeeds  imx>Il 
Paid  Witthypoll  his  childe,  by  love  and  oatm^ 

Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Emanuel  Lucar, 

In  whom  was  declared  the  goodness  of  the  Lord, 
With  numy  high  vertoes,  which  traely  I  will  record. 

She  irronght  all  needle-works  that  women  exercise, 
With  pen,  frame,  or  stoole,  all  pictures  artificial, 

Corioos  knots,  or  trailes,  what  £uicy  could  devise. 
Beasts,  birds,  or  flowers,  even  as  things  natural ; 

Three  manner  hands  could  she  write  them  fairs  all. 
To  speake  of  Algorism,  or  accounts  in  every  fashion, 
Of  women,  few  Uke  (I  think)  in  aU  this  nation. 

Dame  Cnnnhig  her  gave  a  gift  right  excellent, 

The  goodly  practice  of  her  science  musical. 
In  divers  tongues  to  sing,  and  play  with  instrument, 

Both  vial  and  lute,  and  also  virginall ; 
Not  only  upon  one,  but  excellent  fai  all. 

For  all  other  vertues  belonging  to  nature, 

God  her  appointed  a  very  perfect  creature. 

Latine  and  Spanish,  and  also  Italian, 
She  spake^  writ,  and  read  with  perfect  utterance ; 

And  for  En^^h,  she  the  gaiiand  wan. 

In  Dame  Prudence  schoole,  by  Graces  purveyance, 

Which  doathed  her  with  virtues  from  naked  ignorance ; 
Reading  the  Scriptures,  to  judge  light  from  darke, 
Dhrecting  her  faith  to  Christ,  the  (mly  marke. 

The  said  Elizabeth,  deceased  the  29th  day  of  October,  A.n.,  1537,  of  yeeres  not  fhlly  27. 
This  stone  and  all  hereon  contained,  made  at  the  charge  of  the  said  Emanuel,  Mer- 
chant-Taylor. 

Clearly  she  was  too  dever  to  live  I 

The  movement  continued.  The  pen  of  Newcastle,  whom  the  truthful  Dry" 

of  the  Coontefls  of  Lincolnproduced  den  decUred  to  "  be  a  lady  whom  our 

that  true  womanly  work,  "The  Conn-  affe  may  justly  equal  with  the  Sappho 

tene  of  LincoWs  Nurserie.*'     Lady  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  Sulpitia  of  the 

Eleanor  Davies  was  bom  in  the  latter  Romans." 

part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  Anne,  Ballard,  in  his  famous  and  interest- 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  abont  the  year  ing,  but  inaccurate,  '^Memoirs  of 
1589.  The  pious  Elizabeth  Walker  Ladies,**  states  that  Margaret,  the 
first  saw  the  light  in  1623;  and  to-  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  wa3  a  daughter 
wards  the  end  of  King  James's  reign,  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas ;  but  in  saying 
just  before  a  time  which  it  is  the  fa-  so  is  guilty  of  an  error  into  which  he 
ihion  now  to  call  remarkable  for  the  would  never  have  fallen  had  he  read 
mean  instruction  given  its  women,  the  best  of  the  noble  ladVa  books, 
came  Marwet,  the  notorious  Duchesa  The  unfortunate  Sir  Charles  Lucas 

_^.      °  '  uiqiTizea  DV  v-jjL-^v/xi^ 
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was  one  of  ber  brotU^rd.  Sbe  men- 
tions bim  frequetitly  in  ber  writings, 
and  m ber artitobiograpby,  edtttled  "A 
trne  Relation  of  my  birtb,  Breedinff, 
and  life,"  sbe  informs  as  particular^ 
tbat  her  father  had  no  title,  although 
his  estate  might  easily  have  burchased 
one,  and  she  speaks  of  herself  as 
'*  daughter  to  one  Master  Lucas,  of  St. 
John's,  neer  Colchester,  hi  Essex.**  It 
is  interesting  to  see  the  fruits  of  Bal- 
lard's mistake.  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
numerous  bio^aphers  of  great  merit 
have  adopted  it. 

The  family  of  Lucas  was  one  of  high 
repute  and  considerable  wealth  in  the 
counties  of  Essex  and  Suffolk.  Thomas 
Lucas,  the  father  of  the  Duchess  of 
Newcastle,  was  the  representative  of 
hb  house  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
who  banished  him  her  kingdoms  for 
having  IdUed  in  a  duel  a  Mr.  Brooks, 
a  relation,  probably  a  brother,  of  her 
favoured  Lord  Cobham.  He  was  in 
exile  as  long  as  that  queen  lived,  bnt 
on  the  accession  of  James  the  First, 
who  ^'gratiously  gave  him  his  pardon," 
he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
"  wherein  he  lived  happily,  and  died 
peaceably,  leaving  a  wife  and  eight 
children — three  sons,  and  five  daugh- 
ters.'* Of  these  children,  Margaret, 
the  future  duchess,  was  the  youngest, 
being  only  an  infant  when  her  father 
died. 

The  widow  of  Thomas  Lucas  was  a 
woman  of  rare  virtue  and  charms. 
She  conducted  the  business  of  her 
children's  estate  with  energy  and  judg- 
ment, and  was  not  only  an  indulcent, 
but  a  good  mother.  The  Duchess, 
after  speaking  of  the  disasters  the  civil 
wars  brought  on  her  family,  and  the 
great  difficulties  her  mother  had  to 
contend  with,  goes  on  to  say,  **  but  in 
such  misfortunes  my  mother  was  of  an 
heroick  spirit,  in  suffering  patiently 
where  there  is  no  remedy,  or  to  be  in- 
dustrious where  she  thought  she  could 
help :  she  was  of  a  gnive  behaviour, 
ana  had  such  a  majestick  grandeur,  as 
it  were,  continually  hung  about  her, 
that  it  would  strike  a  kind  of  awe  to 
the  beholders,  and  command  respect 
from  the  radest ;  I  mean  the  rudest  of 
civilized  people  ;  I  mean  not  such  bar- 
barous people  as  plundered  her  and 
used  her  cruelly,  for  they  would  have 

EuUed  God  out  of  Heaven,  had  they 
ad  power,  as  they  did  royaltie  out  of 
his  throne ;  also  her  beauty  was  be- 
yond the  ruin  of  time,  for  she  had  a 


well-favotired  loveliness  in  her  fistce,  t 
pleitsing  sweetness  in  her  countenance, 
and  a  well-iempered  complexion,  as 
neither  too  red,  nor  too  pale,  even  to 
her  dying  hour,    although  in  years, 
and  by  he^  dying,  one   might  think 
death  was  enamoured  with  her,  for  he 
embraced  her  in  asleep,  and  so  gently, 
as  if  he  were   afraid  to  hurt  her; 
also 'she  was  an  affectionate  mother, 
breeding  her  children  with  a  most  in- 
dustrious care,  and  tender  love ;  and 
having  eight  children,  three  sons  and 
five  daughters,  there  was  not  any  one 
Crooked,  or  any  ways  deformed,  neither 
were  thev  dwarfish,  or  of  a  giant-like 
stature,  but  every  ways  proportionable, 
likewise   welUfeatuml,    deer     com- 
plexions, brown  hairs,  but  some  lighter 
than  others,  pkin  speeches,  tunable 
voices — I  mean  not  so  much  to  aing  as 
in  speaking,  as  not   stuttering,  nor 
wharltng  in  the  throat,  or  speaking 
throhgh  the  nose,  or  hoarsely,  unless 
the^  had  a  cold,  or  squeakingly." 

It  was  a  gladsome  nome  under  that 
best  of  mothers.  ^'Ab  for  oar  ^- 
ments,  iny  mother  did  not  only  delight 
to  see  us  neat  and  cleanly,  fine  aod 
gay,  but  rich  and  costly ;  maintaining 
us  to  the  height  of  her  estate,  but  not- 
beyond  it;  for  we  were  so  fiu*  from 
being  in  debt  before  these  wars,  as  we 
were  rather  before  hand  with  the 
world.  •  •  •  Tls  true,  my  mother 
might  have  increased  her  daughters* 
portions  bjr  a  thrifty  spariog,  yet  she 
chose  to  bestow  it  on  our  breedings 
honest  pleasures,  and  harmless  de- 
lights, out  of  an  opinion,  that  if  she 
b^  us  with  needy  necessitie,  it  might 
chance  to  create  in  us  sharking  qua- 
lities, mean  thoughts,  and  base  actions, 
which  she  knew  my  father  as  well  as 
herself  did  abhoi* ;  likewise  we  were 
bred  tenderly,  for  my  mother  naturally 
did  strive  to  please  and  delight  bee 
children,  not  to  cross  or  torroeot 
them,  terrifying  them  with  threats,  or 
lashing  them  with  slavish  whips ;  bnt 
instead  of  threats,  reason  was  used  to 
persuade  us,  and  instead  of  lashes,  the 
deformities  of  vices  were  discovered, 
and  the  graces,  and  vertues  were  pre- 
sented unto  us;  also  we  were  ored 
with  respectfall  attendance,  every  one 
being  severally  waited  upon,  and 
all  her  servants  in  general!  used  the 
same  respect  to  her  children  (e?en 
those  that  were  very  young)  as  they 
did  to  herself^  for  she  suffered  rot  her 
servants,  either  to  be  rud^2efi>re  us, 
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or  to  domineer  over  ns,  which  all  vnl- 
gar  serrants  are  apt,  ahd  oftimes 
which  some  have  leave  to  do ;  like- 
wise she  never  suffered  the  vulgar 
serving  men  to  be  in  the  nursery 
amongst  the  nurse -maids,  lest  their 
rude  love-making  might  spe^  un- 
handsome words  ih  the  presence  of 
her  children.    •    •    •  • 

"As  for  tutors,  although  we  had 
fo^  all  sorts  of  virtUosUs,  as  singing, 
dancing,  plaving  on  mnsick,  reading, 
writing,  working,  and  the  like,  yet  we 
were  not  kept  strictly  thereto,  they 
were  nlther  for  formalitie  than  benefit, 
for  my  mother  cared  not  so  much  for 
oar  dancing  and  fiddling,  singing  and 
prating  of  severflll  languages,  as  that 
we  shoald  be  bred  vertuously,  mo- 
destly, civilly,  honorably,  and  on 
honest  principles." 

When  the  children  grew  up,  and 
entered  London  life,  most  of  them  as 
married  people,  "  their  customes  were 
in  winter  time  to  go  sometimes  to 
pUtys,  or  to  ride  in  their  coaches 
about  the  streets  to  see  the  concourse 
and  recourse  of  the  people;  in  the 
spring  time  to  visit  the  Spring  Grar- 
ocn,  Hide-^ark,  and  the  like  places; 
and  sometimes  they  would  have  mu- 
&ck,  and  sup  in  barges  upon  the 
water." 

Margaret  joined  the  court  at  Oxford, 
and  became  a  maid  of  honour  to  Hen- 
rietta Maria.  Her  brothers  and  sis- 
ters disapproved  the  step,  because  she 
was  palniiilly  bashful,  and  unaccus- 
tomed to  society.  "  For  though  they 
knew  I  would  not  behave  myself  to 
their,  or  my  own  dishonour,  yet  they 
thought  I  might  to  my  disadvantage, 
being  Inexperienced  in  the  world." 
Her  timidity  did  not  prevent  her 
beauty  worlung  her  high  fortune  at 
the  court  in  which  she  remained  al- 
most two  years,  until  she  was  married. 
**  For  raj  Lord,  the  Marquis  of  New- 
castle, md  approve  of  those  bashful 
fears  which  many  condemned,  and 
would  choose  such  a  wife  as  he  might 
bring  to  his  own  humours,  and  not 
inch  an  one  as  was  wedded  to  self- 
conceit,  or  one  that  had  been  tem- 
pered to  the  humours  of  another,  for 
which  he  wooed  me  for  his  wife  ;  and 
though  I  did  dread  marriage,  and 
shunned  mens  companies,  as  much  as 
I  could,  yet  I  could  not,  nor  had  not 
the  power  to  refuse  hun,  and  he  was 
the  only  person  I  ever  was  in  love 
▼ith  ;  neitter  was  I  ashamed  to  own 


it,  but  gloried  therein,  for  it  was  not 
an  amorous  love  ;  neither  could  title, 
wealth,  power,  or  person,  entice  me  to 
love ;  but  my  love  was  honest  and  ho- 
nourable, being  placed  upon  merit, 
which  affection  joy'd  at  the  fame  6f 
his  worth,  pleased  with  delight  iii  his 
wit,  proud  of  the  'respects  he  used  to 
me,  and  triumphing  m  the  affections 
he  profit  fbr  me,  "v^luch  afibctions  he 
hath  confirmed  to  me  by  a  deed  of 
thne,  sealed  by  constancy,  and  assigned 
b^  an  unalterable  decree  of  his  pro- 
mise, which  makes  me  happy  in  de- 
spight  of  fortunes  and  frowns."  And 
men  have  dared  to  ridicule  such  a 
woman  as  this,  and  treat  her  memory 
with  contempt,  because  she  was  guilty 
of  some  absurdities ! 

Her  love  for  her  husband  remained 
unabated  to  her  dying  day.  She  was 
his  joy  and  chief  solace  during  his 
lon^  exile ;  she  smiled  on  him  in  his 
broken  fortunes,  and  looking  at  those 
smiles  he  could  not  murmur  at  the 
rebels  for  having  plundered  him  of 
the  far  &:reater  portion  of  his  wealthy 
since  Heaven  had  bestowed  on  him 
so  precious  a  companion.  There  was 
no  make-belief  in  their  devotion  to 
each  other;  it  was  genuine  and  un- 
forced. She  had  a  noble  heart  and 
her  mother*s  beauty,  and  he  merited 
thepossession  of  them. 

There  have  been  many  who  have 
tried  to  sneer  away  the  excellence  of 
this  nobleman;  but  his  is  a  &me 
which  can  afibrd  to  meet  with  detrac- 
tion. His  services  to  the  Stuarts 
none  are  ignorant  of;  he  fought 
bravely  for  them  in  the  field,  he 
shared  their  exile,  he  lost  enormous 
wealth  in  their  cause,  and  he  remained 
true  to  them  after  the  restoration, 
when  they  slighted  him  and  rewarded 
him  with  poverty  and  a  dukedom  I 
Titles  tod  wealthy  were  not,  in  those 
days,  conferred  together  on  men  of 
honour  1  William  Cavendish,  the  first 
duke  of  Newcastle,  was  an  ornament 
to  his  family,  and  not  unworthy  his 
connection  with  Suffolk,  to  which 
county  the  Cavendbhes  originally  be- 
longed, and  from  a  parish  in  which 
county  they  take  their  honourable 
name.  He  was  the  model  cavalier, 
with  all  the  virtues  and  none — or 
almost  none— of  their  failings — cou- 
rageous, and  yet  gentle.  His  temper 
was  proof  even  against  an  unmlv 
horse,  "  I  rarely  beat  them,  or  punisnip 
them  with  either  rod  or  spur,  but 
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when  I  meet  with  a  great  resistance, 
and  that  rarely."  *'  His  bearing  was 
courtly,  easy  without  formality,  and 
yet  had  something  of  grandeur  in  it 
that  caused  an  awtal  respect  to  him.'* 
His  demeanour  to  others,  especially 
to  those  beneath  him  in  rank,  was 
kind  and  considerate  as  a  really  great 
man's  ever  is.  "'  To  the  meanest  per- 
son he  would  put  off  his  bat,  and 
suffer  eyerybody  to  speak  to  him." 
His  costume  was  scrupulously  neat 
and  cleanly,  but  unostentatious.  ^*  In 
his  diet  he  was  so  sparing  and  tem- 
perate, that  he  never  ate  nor  drank 
beyond  his  set  proportion,  so  as  to 
satisfie  only  his  natural  appetite.  He 
made  but  one  meal  a-day,  at  which 
he  drank  two  good  glasses  of  small 
beer,  one  about  the  beginning,  the 
other  at  the  end  thereof^  and  a  little 
glass  of  sack  in  the  middle  of  his 
dinner,  which  glass  of  sack  he  also 
used  in  the  morning  for  his  breakfiEist, 
with  a  morsel  of  bread.  His  supper 
consisted  of  an  egg,  and  a  draught  of 
small  beer ;  and  by  this  temperance 
he  found  himself  very  healthful  at  the 
age  of  seventy-three."  His  recrea- 
tions were  riding  and  training  his 
splendid  horses,  the  exercise  of  wea- 
pons, the  practice  of  music,  and  the 
studpr  of  poetry  and  architecture. 

Ir  he  had  a  great  blemish,  it  was  a 
too  pasionatc  fondness  for  women, 
but  even  this  in  him  was  pardoned 
by  his  generous  wife.  ''In  short," 
she  says,  '*  I  know  him  not  adicted  to 
any  manner  of  vice,  except  that  he 
has  been  a  great  lover  and  admirer  of 
the  female  sex ;  which,  whether  it  be 
so  great  a  crime  as  to  condemn  him 
for  it,  rie  leave  to  the  judgment  of 
Toimg  gallants  and  beautiful  ladies." 
The  prisoner,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
was  acquitted. 

The  works  he  has  left  show  him  to 
havebeenaman  ofnoordinary  capacity, 
though  Clarendon  said  he  was  fitter 
to  break  Pegasus  for  a  manage,  than 
to  mount  him  on  the  steeps  of  Par- 
nassus. His  comedies  are  sprightly 
and  pleasant,  showing  a  lively  appre- 
ciation of  character,  aud  no  mean 
power  in  delineating  it.  Without  a 
doubt  they  are  far  superior  to  the  less 
happy  productions  of  the  best  writers 
of  that  tmie.  Of  his  books  on  horses 
it  is  not  easy  to  speak  with  too  great 
praise.  Every  line  of  them  is  that  of  a 
practical  man.  He  exan^nes  all  pre- 
TiouB  writers  on  equestrian  matters — 


Italian  authors,  French,  Spanish,  and 
English — laughs    at   their  blunders, 
and  concludes  by  befi^og  every  maa 
to  try  his  horses  b^re  bujring.    A 
generous  indignation  breaks  from  him 
at  cruelty  to  dumb  animals,  which  is 
scarcely    more   vehemeot    than  his 
aoom  for  the  pedants  of  the  schools 
who  profess  a  contempt  for  his  favour- 
ite brute.    ^*  What  makes  scholasticks 
degrade  horses  so  much  proceeds  (I 
beueve)  from  nothiog  else  but  the 
small  knowledge  they  have  of  them, 
and  from  a  persuasion  that  they  them- 
selves know  everything.    They  fancy 
they  talk  pertinently   about    them, 
whereas   they  know  no  more   than 
they  learn  by  riding  a  hackney  hone 
from  the  University  to  London  and 
back  again."    Many  other  fine  quali- 
ties are  unintentionally  revealed  in 
the  pages.     In  a  frank,  ingenuous 
manner,  altogether  free  from  vanity, 
he   mentions  the  compliments  ptid 
him    on    his    horsemanship.      *^  Ihe 
Marqaess  of  Carasena  was  so  civilly 
anxious  to  see  me  ride,  that  he  was 
pleased  to  say,  it  would  be  a  great 
satisfaction  to  him  to  see  me  on  horse- 
back, though  the  horse  should  but 
walk."    Charles  the  Second  was  his 
pupil,  and  was  placed  by  him  on  the 
first  horse  he  mounted.    Don  John 
of  Austria  and  the  Dukes  of  York 
and  Gloucester  were  his  guests,  and 
he  lets  yon  know  it — bnt  with  high- 
bred   simplicity,   not   with  a    mean 
adoration  of  the  great.    The  work 
on  horses  and  horsemanship  is  iUns- 
trated  with  pictures   of  a  superior 
style  of  art%    In  one  of  them  Mon- 
seigneur  le  Marquis    appears    in   a 
triumphal  car  drawn  by  centaurs,  and 
surrounded  by  horses  on  their  knees 
paying  homage  to  their  great  king, 
in  another,  Monsiegneur  ie  Marquis 
is  leaping  on  his  steed  bang  up  into 
the  douds,  and  the  gods,  dustering 
to|^ther  in  their  celestial  abode,  look 
with  approbation  at  such  a  model  of 
chivalne  as  Monsiegneur  le  Marcjois. 
Without    doubt   there  is  no   shght 
vanity  on  the  part  of  the  noble  eques- 
trian  displayed  in  these  drawmgs; 
but  then  was  he  not  'best '  in  his  artf 
and  if  best,  why  should  he  not  rejoice 
in  his  power,  and  wish  men  to  xnow 
it? 

But  had  he  no  other  claim  to  ^ 
plause,  his  earnest  love  for  hv 
wife,  and  his  being  the  object  of  sack 
an  ennobling  love  as  hers  would  en- 
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title  him  to  it.  She  did  not  hesitate 
to  declare  him  the  e^ual  of  Csesar 
(Julius)  in  every  thmg  but  good 
luck.  Neither  want  of  success,  nor 
the  evil  tongues  of  his  enemies,  could 
lessen  him  in  her  esteem.  '^  Although 
Nature/  she  writes,  ^'  had  favoured 
mjr  lord  and  endued  hi  m  mth  the  best 
qualities  and  perfections  she  could 
iosphre  into  his  soul,  vet  fortune  hath 
ever  been  such  an  fnveterate  enemy 
to  him,  that  she  invented  all  thespicht 
and  malice  against  him  that  laj  in  her 
power:  and,  notwithstanding  his 
prudent  counsels  and  designs,  cast 
such  obstructions  in  his  wav,  that  he 
seldom  proved  successful,  but  where 
he  acted  in  person.  And  since  I  am 
not  ignorant  that  this  unjust  and 
partial  age  is  apt  to  suppress  the  worth 
of  mentorious  persons,  and  that 
many,  will  endeavour  to  observe  my 
lords  noble  actions  and  fame,  by  cast- 
ing unjust  aspersions  upon  him,  and 
laying  (either  out  of  ignorance  or 
malice),  Fortunes  envy  to  his  charge, 
I  have  purposed  to  represent  these 
obstructions  which  conspired  to  render 
his  sood  intentions  and  endeavours 
inefiectual."  This  is  something  like 
faith !  He  was  not  less  genei-ous  to 
her.  Some  one  said  she  was  not  the 
originator  of  the  works  that  went  in 
the  world  under  her  name.  The  Duke 
came  to  her  defence,  with  "  an  epistle 
to  justifie  the  Lady  Newcastle,  and 
truth  against  falsehood;  laying  those 
falf  e  and  malicious  aspersions  of  her, 
that  she  was  not  authour  of  her  books,* 
in  which  he  said,  *'  This  ladie^s  philo- 
sophy is  excellent,  and  will  be  thought 
so  hereafter;  and,  the  truth  is,  that 
it  was  wholy  and  onelv  wrought  out 
of  her  own  brain,  as  there  are  many 
witnesses,  bv  the  several  sheets  that 
she  sent  daily  to  be  writ  fair  for  the 
prei^se.  Aa  for  her  poems,  where  are 
the  exceptions  to  Uiese  ?  Marry,  they 
misse  sometimes  in  the  numbers  and 
in  the  rimes.  It  is  well  known  by  the 
copies,  that  those  faults  lie  most  up  on 
the  corrector  and  the  printer.  But 
put  the  case,  there  might  be  some 
flips  in  that  kinde:  is  all  the  book 
damned  for  it?  No  mercy,  gentle- 
men ?  When,  for  the  numbers,  eveiy 
ecboole-boy  can  make  them  on  his 
fingers  ;  and  for  the  rimes,  Fenner 
would  have  put  down  Ben  Johnson ; 
*nd  yet,  neither  the  boy  or  Fenner  so 
good  poets.  No ;  it  is  neither  of  those 
either  makes  or  condemns  a  poet ;  it 


is  new-bom  and  creating  phansies 
that  glorifies  a  poet;  and  in  her 
book  of  poems,  I  am  sure  there 
is  excellent  and  new  phancies  as  have 
not  been  writ  by  any,  and  that  it  was 
onelv  writ  by  her,  is  the  greatest  truth 
in  the  world.  ♦  ♦  ♦  As  for  the 
book  of  her  Philosophical  Opinion^ 
there  is  not  any  one  thing  in  the 
whole  book  that  is  not  absolutely^  spun 
out  by  her  tedious  phancy ;  and  if  ^ou 
will  lay  by  a  little  passion  agamst 
writers,  yon  will  like  it,  and  the  best 
of  anything  she  has  writ ;  therefore, 
read  it  once  or  twice,  not  with  malice, 
to  finde  a  little  fault,  but  with  judge- 
ment to  like  what  is  good. 

'*  Truely  I  cannot  beleeve  so  un- 
worthily of  any  scholar  (honouring 
them  so  much  as  we  both  do),  that 
they  should  envie  this  ladle ;  or  should 
have  so  much  malice  or  emulation,  to 
cast  such  false  aspersions  on  her  that 
she  did  not  write  those  books  that  go 
forth  in  her  name."  The  Duke*s  ori- 
ginal abilities  must  not  be  condemned 
as  mean  from  this  letter,  for  it  was 
penned  by  him  when  he  was  more 
than  three  score  years  and  ten  of  age. 
Ue  was  considerably  older  than  ^e 
Duchess  Margaret,  who  was  his  second 
wife. 

Whether  a  profound  scholar,  or  any 
English  thinker,  posterior  to  Bacon, 
would  be  likely  to  appropriate  the 
Duchesses  productions,  the  reader  may 
form  his  opinion  from  the  following 
extracts.  One  of  her  many  folio 
volumes  bearing  the  impressive  title 
of  "  Grounds  of  Natural  Philosophy," 
is  a  collection  of  little  chapters  on 
things  in  general,  from  **  the  clouds** 
to  '*  corns  on  the  feet."  The  following 
chapter  on  *^  Weakness,**  is  afair  sam- 
ple of  the  lady*s  Philosophical  Con- 
ceiis^  as  she  called  them: — 

"CHAPTBB.  V 
**  ov  wxAurBas. 
"  Tbsbs  are  many  sorts  of  weakness ; 
some  weakness    proceeds   from   age, 
others,  through  want  of  food ;  others* 
are  occasioned  by  oppression ;  others, 
by  disorders  and  irregnlaiities ;  and 
so  many  other  sorts,  that  it  would  be 
too  tedious  to  repeat  them,  could  I    . 
know  them  ;  but  such  sorts  of  weak- 
ness as  human  creatures  are  subject 
to,  after  some  disease  or  sickness,  aro 
somewhat  like  weariness  after  a  hk- 
borious  or  over-hard  action ;  as,  when 
a  man  hath  run  fast^  gj;^l^l^!ei^^4e 
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he  fetches  his  breath  short  and  thick ; 
and  as  most  of  the  sensitive  actions 
are  by  degrees,  so  is  a  returning  to 
health  afler  sickness ;  but  all  irregu- 
larities are  laborious." 

The  aboye  is  the  entire  chapter, 
beginning,  end,  and  middle :  we  hope 
the  reader  is  the  wiser  for  it. 

From  "  the  World's  Olio,"  another 
large  folio  in  which  things  in  general 
are  philosophically  conceited,  we  give 
the  following  extract  from  a  chapter, 
headed  **  Men  ought  not  to  strive  for 
superiority  with  women."  In  it  the 
Duchess  gives  evidence  of  a  profound 
knowledge  of  her  sex. 

*^  He  IS  either  a  fool  or  a  coward 
that  strives  for  the  preheminency  with 
a  woman ;  a  coward,  because  he  domi- 
neers over  weakness ;  a  fool,  to  dispute 
with  ignorance.  For  men  should  use 
women  as  nurses  do  children,  strive  to 
please  them,  and  )ield  to  them  in  all 
thmgs  but  what  will  do  them  harm  ; 
as  not  to  suffer  them  to  degrade  them- 
selves of  their  honours  by  their  wan- 
tonness, or  to  spend  their  estate  by 
their  vanity,  or  destroy  their  health  by 
ill  orders ;  but  strive  to  delight  them, 
by  giving  them  liberty  in  all  honour- 
able and  honest  recreations,  in  mo- 
derate expenses  and  harmless  vanities.'* 

Again — 

*'0F  THE  PISSBMBLTWG  OF  WOBON. 

"All  women  are  a  kind  of  mounte- 
banks :  for  they  would  make  the  world 
believe  they  are  better  than  they  are  ; 
and  they  do  all  they  can  to  draw  com- 
pany ;  and  their  lulurements  is  their 
dressing,  singing,  dancing,  painting, 
and  the  like ;  and  when  men  are 
catcht,  they  laugh  to  see  what  fools 
they  were  to  be  taken  with  such  toyes ; 
for  womens  ends  are  only  to  make 
men  profess,  protest,  Ive,  and  for- 
sweare  themselves  in  the  admiration 
of  them ;  for  a  woman's  only  delight 
is  to  be  flattered  of  men ;  for  they 
care  not  whether  they  love  truly,  or 
speak  fidsel J,  so  they  profess  honestly.** 

Was  it  mdeed  so  ?  The  Duchess 
had  a  very  low  estimate  of  her  sex, 
and  yet  the  was  both  a  kindly  woman, 
and  did  not  feel  it  her  mission  to  lash 
the  vices  of  the  age. 

The  reader  has  had  good  ^ecimens 
of  the  Duchess's  literary  style,and  inthat 
style  she  wrote  volumes  upon  volumes. 
Conceits  rose  from  her  brain  like 
vapours  from  a  marsh  in  the  hot  days 
of  early  summer.  She  was  always 
conceiving,  hard  and  sharp.    She  kept 


a  bevy  of  maidens  of  honour,  who 
were  obliged,  at  all  hours  of  the  night, 
to  attend  the  summons  of  her  bell 
with  a  light  and  materials  "  to  re^ster 
her  Grace's  conceptions."  John 
BoUeston,  also,  the  Duke's  secret^, 
"^as  made  to  lie  in  a  truckle-bed  m  a 
closet  within  her  Grace's  bed-cham- 
ber, and  when  she  called  ont,  "  John, 
I  conceive,"  poor  John  had  to  get  up 
and  commit  to  writing  the  o£{priit^' 
of  his  mistress's  reveries.  She  seldom 
or  never  revised  the  copies  of  her 
works,  "lest  it  should  disturb  her 
following  conceptions." 

Though  we  now  have  no  great 
reverence  for  the  literary  reputation 
of  this  lady,  she  had  an  abundance  of 
praise  during  bcr  life.  The  Illus- 
trissima  Domina,  ExcellenUssima  Dux, 
Illustrissima  Princeps,  £xcelIenti88loi& 
Domina,  Ulustrissioia  Marchionissa, 
Illustrissima  Heroina,  Eminentissima 
Princeps,  Illustrissimaque  Princeps, 
had  letters  of  congratuuttion  written 
to  her  in  the  most  superb  Latin,  from 
philosophers  ofevery  European  nation, 
declaring  her  the  most  wonderful 
woman  that  had  ever  breathed.  The 
Rector  Magniflcus  of  the  University  dt 
Leydeo,  addressing  her,  said,  **  Prin- 
ceps ingenii,  princeps  terrarum,  Prin- 
ceps fseminini  sexus  merito  diceris." 
The  Vice-Chancellor  and  Senate  of 
Cambridge  made  thb  speech : — **  Non- 
dum  (quod  scimus)  annalibus  exddere, 
neque  certe  per  nos  unquam  excideot 
erudita  nomina,  Aspasia  Fereciist 
Odenati  Zenobia,  Polla  Lucani,  Boethii 
Rustidana;  quae  tamen,  si  revivisce- 
rent  hodie,  adeo  tecum  (IndytaDux) 
de  eruditionis  palma  non  contenderent, 
at  famae  tuas  potios  andllantes,  solam 
Margaretam,  consummatissimamPrin- 
dpem  et  agnoscerent,  et  posito  genu 
certatim  adorarent."  If  this  is  not 
glory,  what  is  J 

Faugh !  thank  God,  servility  is  Dot 
so  rife  in  these  days !  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  did  not  use  such  language 
to  the  Countess  of  Blessington ! 

While  all  this  adulation  was  going 
on  in  the  lady's  presence,  there  were 
sneers  and  laujzhter  enough  where  she 
was  absent.  Sfr  Walter  Scott,  in  one 
of  the  best  scenes  in  "  Peveril  of  the 
Peak,"  makes  Charles^the  Second  say 
to  an  attendant,  when  ^the  Duchess  of 
Newcastle  is  supposed  to  be  waiting 
admittance  in  an  ante-chamber — '*  In 
the  name  of  madness,  then,  let  us  ad- 
mit her.  Her  Grace  is  an  entire  raree- 
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show  in  her  person,  a  universal 
masquerade ;  indeed,  a  sort  of  private 
Bedlam  hospital,  her  whole  ideas 
being  like  so  many  patients  crazed 
upon  the  subjects  of  love  and  litera- 
ture, who  act  nothing  in  their  vagaries, 
save  Minerva,  Venus,  and  the  Nine 
Moses.*'  It  was  a  good  touch  that 
of  Sir  Walter's,  and  better,  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  than  he  meant  it  to 
be,  in  making  Charles  jest  coarsely 
at  the  expense  of  a  lady  whose  fi^mily 
and  whose  husband's  faqoily,  had  spiU 
their  treaspres  apd  bIPod  in  his  seryice, 
when  bi9  fortunes  ^(sre  quost  desolate. 

Besides  nineteen  plays,  i|ini;merable 
pliilosophical  essays,  letters,  prations, 
and  poems,  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle 
produced  some  '^  tales  in  prose,"  whicji 
are  amongst  our  earliest  novels  of 
£pglish  manufacture. 

As  a  spepimen,  we  transcribe 

^^  There  were  four  young  gentle- 
women, whose  fathers  were  near 
neigl^bouTf  to  each  othei*,  whereupon 
there  grew  up  an  acquaintanpe,  i^a  so 
a  society. 

*^  The  &rst  vras  reserved  and  coy. 

'^  The  second  Fas  bold  and  ranting. 

"  Thj8  third  was  merry  and  gay. 

*^  Tbe  fourth  was  peevisl;  and  spight- 
ful. 

^'She  tliat  was  reserved  and  coy, 
was  eenerous  and  ambitious. 

^^  §be  that  was  bold  and  ranting, 
was  covetous  apd  wanton. 

*^  3l)e  that  was  merry  and  gay,  was 
vain  an4  phantastical. 

^*  She  that  was  peevish  an4  sptghtful, 
wa9  cross  apd  unconstant. 

**  It  chanced  the  four  fathers  were 
offered  four  husbands  for  their  four 
daughters  all  at  one  time,  and,  by 
reason  they  had  good  estates,  they 
eaosed  their  daughters  to  marry. 

*'  The  husband  tbat  was  to  marry 
the  first  lady  was  covetous,  miserable, 
and  timerous,  as  all  miserable,  cove-' 
tons,  persons,  for  the  most  part  are, 
fearfoU;  but  being  verv  nch,  the 
father  to  this  lady  forced  her  to  marry 
him. 

^*An4   he   that   was  to  marry  the 


second  lady  was  temperate,  prudent, 
and  chaste. 

^'And  he  that  was  to  marr^  the  third 
lady  was  melancholy,  sohtary,  and 
studious. 

*•  And  he  that  was  to  marry  the 
fourth  lady  was  cholerick  and  im- 
patient. 

"  And  after  they  had  been  marry ed 
some  time,  the  covetous  and  timerous 
man  became  hospitable,  bountifull, 
valiant,  and  aspiring,  doing  high  and 
noble  deeds. 

"  And  she  t}iat  was  bold  and  wanton 
became  chaste,  sober,  and  obedient. 

^^  And  he  that  was  melancholy 
became  sociable,  conversible,  and 
pleasant,  ai^d  she  thrifly  and  staid. 

**  But  he  that  was  cholerick  and  im- 
patient, who  married  her  that  was 
peevish  and  spightful,  did  live  like 
dogs  and  cats,  spit,  scrawl,  scratch, 
and  bite,  insomuch  that  they  were 
forced  to  part ;  for,  being  both  faulty, 
they  could  not  live  happily,  because 
they  could  never  agree;  for  errours 
and  faults  multiply  being  joined  to- 
gether, &c." 

The  foregoing  is  the  entire  story. 
The  reader  might  think  from  the  cob- 
eluding,  &c..  that  there  was  more 
in  the  original,  but  there  is  not; 
the  introduction,  plot,  denouement, 
moral  conclusion,  and  the  &c.,  have 
been  copied  as  the  authoress  had  them 
printed. 

The  Duchess  of  Newcastle  died  in 
the  year  1673,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbev,  where  a  monu- 
ment, erected  to  her  memory,  has 
this  inscription : — 

?'  Here  lies  the  Lord  Duke  of  New- 
castle, and  his  Duchess,  his  second 
wife,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue ;  Her 
name  was  Margaret  Lucas,  youngest 
sister  to  the  Lord  Lucas  of  Colchester, 
a  noble  fam'dy;  for  all  the  brothers 
were  valiwt,  and  all  the  sisters 
Turtuous.  This  Duchess  was  a  wise, 
witty,  and  learned  lad^,  which  her 
many  books  do  well  testifie :  she  was  a 
most  virtuous  and  loving,  and  careful 
wife,  and  was  with  her  Lord  all  the 
time  of  his  banishment  and  miseries ; 
and  wheajshe  came  home,  never  parted 
with  him  m  his  solitary  retirements." 
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*'  List,  ye  landsman,  all  to  me  ! 
Messmates,  hear  a  brother  sailor 
Tell  the  d«Dgen  of  the  sea!** 


Uvi>ouBTBDLT  the  mofit  popular  naval 
novelist  Great  Britain  nas  jet  pro- 
duced is  Captain  Marryat,  BTNT.  We 
are  far  from  admitting  that  the  popu- 
larity of  an  author  is  an  impregnable 
certificate  of  his  d^ree  of  merit.  We 
could  easily  name  popular  living 
authors,  in  various  departments  of 
literature,  who  are  arrant  quacks,  un- 
blushing charlatans,  whose  pretensions 
are  re^urded  with  scorn  and  contempt 
by  all  honest  and  competent  critics; 
and  yet,  by  dint  of  puffery,  cliqueism, 
business  tact,  and  unmeasurable  im- 
pudence,  thejr  have  wriggled  their 
way  into  public  favour,  have  got  what 
is  caJled  a  **Name,^*  and  their  trashy 
books  sell  by  thousands,  and  tens  of 
thousands,  whilst  works  of  incompara- 
bly greater  merit  don't  even  pay  their 
expenses.  This  is  a  melancholy  truth, 
much  to  be  deplored  by  all  right- 
thinking  men  wno  have  the  interests 
of  literature  at  heart— for  literature  is 
the  glory  of  a  nation,  and  if  it  is  in  an 
unhealthy  state  (as  it  must  ever  be 
when  quacks  flourish  and  ^llible 
reeiders  abound),  shame  and  discredit 
accrue  to  that  nation.  Of  course,  a 
few  years  suffice  to  consign  these  pre- 
tenders and  their  works  to  congenial 
obscuritv,  quickly  followed  by  obhvion ; 
but  whilst  their  mushroom  popularity 
oidures  much  mischief  is  done.;  Again, 
authors  really  of  mat  ability  in  weir 
peculiar  line,  will  occasionally  attain 
amazing  temporary  populantv,  by 
dexterously  humouring  some  whim  of 
the  day,  some  ephemeral  literary 
fashion,  and,  by  thus  stimulating  and 
catering  for  what  is,  as  they  well 
enough  know,  a  false  or  morbid  ap- 
petite, they,  for  afleeting  period,  career 
triumphantly  o'er  the  unstable  billows 
of  popular  applause,  and  enjoy  a  fame 
and  prosperity  exceedingly  pleasant — 
whilst  it  lasts.  The  reaction  comes : 
the  j^ublic  has  been  gorged  to  repletion 
by  high-spiced  artincial  dishes,  and  it 
loathes  its  unwholesome  banquet,  and 
very  penitently  returns  to  honest 
roast-Mef  and  plum-pudding.    Then 


it  is  that  these  foolfcap-crowned 
authors,  who  awoke  one  morning  and 
found  themselves  famous,  awake  aiK>tber 
morning  and  find  themselves— dis- 
missed. Ignored,  forgotten.  They  went 
up  like  rockets,  they  come  down  like 
sUcks.  There  let  them  lie :  we  don't 
pity  them ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
a  similar  fate  will  speedilv  overtake 
certain  literary  mountebanks  who  are 
at  this  very  moment  capering  and 
prancing,  and  spouting  away,  to  the 
apparent  delectation  ^  immense  au- 
diences of  gaping  gomerals,  but  to  the 
intense  disgust  of  all  sensible  people. 
But  Captain  Marryat  was  not  in 
any  way  a  charlatan,  and  he  did  not 
truckle  to  win  temporary  populuity; 
and  yet  he  was,  and  continues 
to  l>e,  a  pre-eminently  pojiular 
author  in  his  hue.  Now  these  facts- 
two  negative,  and  one  sffirmatiYe— 
point  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that 
Marryat  must  have  produced  works 
of  genuine  merit,  and  of  a  kind  calcu- 
lated to  permanently  command  the 
sympathies,  to  interest  and  amuse,  a 
very  wide  circle  of  readers.  Such, 
indeed,  is  tiie  simple  general  fact 
He  has  not,  in  our  opinion,  written 
the  best  nautical  fiction  extant,  but 
taking  his  works  altogether,  theyp^ 
him  at  the  very  head  of  ^ritish) 
naval  novdists;  the  only  otner  two 
who  mav  be  dassed  immediatdy  afto* 
him  beiDg  Michad  Scott  (auUior  d 
"Tom  Cringle,"  &c),  and  Captain 
Chamier.  Our  other  diief  naval  nove- 
lists, viz. :  Captain  Glascock,  H.  M. 
Barker  (the  "  Old  Sailor  "X  Howard 

Siest  known  as  author  or  "Rattlin 
e  Beefer,"  which  is  often  erroneoush^ 
attributed  to  Marryat  himself  dthough 
he  merely  "edited"  it),  Johnson 
Neale  (author  of  "  Cavendish,"  "Pad 
Periwinkle,"  &c.),  and  some  others, 
must  be  ranked  a  lon^  chdk  (to  use 
an  expressive  Americanism)  bdow  the 
above-named,  notwithstanding  they 
have  all  more  or  less  distinctive  merit 
"  Peter  Simple  "  was  the  work  that 
first  efiectually  introduced    Captain 
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Marryat  to  the  public,  and  made  his 
name  famous.    It  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful English  naval  fiction  ever  pub- 
lished.    "No  work  of  the  kind  had 
such  immense  success  before,  nor  has 
any  whatever  (even  by  Marryat  him- 
self), rivalled  it  in  populanty  since. 
The  author,  we  believe,  received  in 
all  the  large  sum  of  X2,000  for  its 
copyright    Ah!  what  would  we  not 
give  to  eiyoy  "  Peter  Simple  '*  now, 
as  we  did   in  our  happy  boyhood! 
When  we  turn  over  its  familiar  pages, 
we  involuntarily  sigh,  and  ezclaun,  in 
the  words  of  Groethe :— > 

*'  Give,  oh  gire  me  back  the  days, 
The  time  when  I  myself  was  youog ! 
The  loDging  for  the  troe — the  real, 
The  pleasure  in  the  bright  ideal  I" 

Twould  be  worth  being  yoimg  agfun, 
coold  we  only  feel  the  hilarious  de- 
light we  experienced  on  first  reading 
"Peter  Simple,"  and  others  of  Mar- 
lyat's  works.  He  received  a  "Good  Ser- 
vice Pension  "  as  a  post-captain,  and  we 
think  he  also  richly  deserved  another 
pension  for  good  service  of  a  different 
kind ;  and  the  reason  it  was  not  ac- 
corded probably  may  be  attributed  to 
the  fact,  that  neither  the  Admiralty 
nor  the  Government  are  sufficiently 
enlightened  and  patriotic  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  that  man's  services,  who, 
by  the  magic  influence  of  his  writings, 
upholds  the  honour  of  the  Navy,  and 
inn>ire8  spirited  youths  to  enter  it  as 
cadets.    Iso  author,  whomsoever,  has 
sent  so  many  young  gentlemen  to  sea 
as  Captain  Marryat.      We  solemnly 
warn,,  advise,  and  conjure  all  tender 
and  loving  mammas,  who  wisely  wish 
to  keep  their  darlings  safely  at  borne, 
not  to  permit  Marryat*s  sea-fictions  to 
be  read,  devoured,  gloated  over,  by 
their  ingenuous  bo3rs,  until  the  latter 
are  well  on  to  seventeen,  for,  by  a 
recent   regulation,   youths   are   now 
•  allowed  to  enter  even  at  sixteen  years 
of  age.    Above   all,   guard   against 
"Peter  Simple,'*  and  **Mr.  Midship- 
man Easy  !**  for  the  adventures  of  these 
model  reefers  exercise  an  irresistible 
&scination  over  all  lads  who  have  an 
innate  predilection  for  the    sea,  and 
they  are  straightway  seized  with  an 
almost  unquei]^able  emulative  thirst, 
which  will  too  probably  only  be  satiated 
when  they  have  swimg  their  hammocks 
in  one  of  ner  Majesty's  ships  or  vessels 
of  war.    So  beware,  mammas,  say  we  I 


Our  conscience    being    materially 
lightened  by  the  delivery  of  the  above 
sage  and  sound  piece  of  advice,  we  will 
now  proceed,  by  no  means  oblivious 
of  our  own  youthful  reminiscences  of 
Marryat's  sea-stories,  to  pass  them  in 
review,  and  give  our  mature  critical 
judgment  of  tnem  in  mass.    Our  old 
friend  "  Peter  Simple,"  of  course,  heads 
the  phalanx,  or,  we  ought  to  say,  fleet. 
The  others  we  must  enumerate,  not  in 
the  order  in  which  they  were  launched 
on  the  ocean  of  literature,  but  just  as 
they   now  come   to   hand:  "Jacob 
Faithful,"   "King's  Own,"    "Frank 
Mildmay,"  "  Japhet  in  Search  of  a 
Father,"  "  Masterman  Ready,"  "  Mid- 
shipman Easy,"  "Newton  Forster," 
"Percival   Keene,"     "Poor    Jack," 
"  Pirate  and  Three  Cutters,"  "  Snarle- 
yow,''  "  Privateer's  Man."     Most  of 
them  are  well  thumbed — the  degree  of 
thumbing,  in  fact,  which  a  work  of 
fiction  has  undergone,  is  oflcn  a  tolera- 
bly correct  indication  of  its  merit. 
Your  Public   is,  afler  all,  the  bc^t 
critic !  So  thought  my  Lord  Byron—, 
so  think  we. 

These  books  are  of  various  degrees 
of  merit,  however.  We  should  class 
four  as  being  decidedly  the  best  liners 
of  the  fleet;  namely,  "Peter  Simple," 
"Frank  Mildmay,"  "King's  Own," 
and  "Midshipman  Easy."  A  good 
seaman,  who  was  also  well  retul  in 
sea-fictions,  once  assured  us  that,  in 
hb  own  opinion,  the  last  named  work 
was  the  very  best  Marryat  ever  wrote; 
but  we  did  not  agree  vrith  him.  As 
second-raters,  we  would  class  "  Jacob 
Faithful,"  "  Japhet,"  "  Masterman 
Ready,"  and  "  Percival  Keene."  We 
propose  to  notice  the  above,  more  or 
less,  in  the  course  of  this  article,  but 
not  in  separate  detail,  as  that  would 
be  unnecessary,  for  a  reason  we  shall 
hereafter  give 

Five  works  of  the  thirteen  are, 
comparatively,  so  inferior,  that  we 
shall,  once  for  all,  dismiss  them  here, 
each  vrith  a  few  lines  of  remark,  which 
is  all  they  can  justly'  claim  at  our 
hands. 

"  Poor  Jack  "  is,  like  all  Marryat's 
works,  anmsing  and  humorous,  and  in 
some  parts  graphic  and  instructive; 
but,  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  strange  jumble, 
and  hardly  worthy  the  illustrations 
with  which  our  edition  is  embellished. 
The  title  is  capital  for  a  sea-story,  but 
the  hero  is  a  very  different  personage 
from  what  any  one  ulf^mWjftiSQMb^e 
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anticipate.  The  best  parts  of  the  book 
are  those  descriptive  of  the  life  led  by 
the  old  pensioners  of  Greenwich. 

"  Newton  Forster;  or,  the  Merchant 
Seirviqe,*'  is  mediocre,  but  contains  a 
few  striking  scenes.  Captain  Marryat 
was  not  sufficiently  au  fait  with  the 
merchant  service  to  do  justice  to  his 
sul^ject,  and  anything  but  a  good  idea 
of  the  service  in  question  is  conveyed 
in  his  veracious  pages. 

"  The  Pirate  and  the  Three  Cutters** 
is  not,  as  its  title  would  seemingly 
imply,  a  single  story,  but  two  in  one 
volume.  The  "  Pirate  "  is  a  bustling 
and  thorough  mclo-dramatic  sort  of  a 
yam,  exceedingly  well  adapted  to 
please  sentimental  young  ladies,  and 
it  is  garnished  with  divers  cut-throat 
corsair  episodes,  which  Byronic  youths 
will  gloat  over,  although  the  afore- 
said thrilling  scenes  are  a  great  deal 
too  much  in  the  st^le  of  Holywell- 
street  horrors  to  elicit  anything  but  a 
feeling  nigh  akin  to  disgust  from 
people  of  taste  and  judgment.  We 
marvel  that  a  man  like  Marryat  should 
have  condescended  to  scribble  rawhead- 
and-bloody-bone-claptrap.  (He  did 
as  bad,  or  worse,  by  the  bye,  in  de- 
scribing the  doings  of  a  pirate-schooner 
in  "Percival  Keene.'  )  The  pirate 
vessel  is  called  the  4venger—&nd  this 
reminds  us  of  the  melancholy  fate  of 
the  Avenger  frigate,  which  a  few  years 
ago  was  totally  |ost  off  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  all  on  board,  except  four, 
perished.  A  son  of  Captain  Marryat 
was  first-lieutenant  of  this  ill-fated 
ship,  and  bore  a  high  character  as  a 
most  gallant  and  popular  officer.  He 
had  repeatedly  saved  men  at  the  peril 
of  his  life,  and  only  a  few  weeks  before 
he  was  lost,  he  leaped  overboard  and 
preserved  a  poor  fellow.  His  death 
was  a  terrible  shock  to  the  veteran 
post-captain  and^ author,  who,  it  was 
said,  never  recovered  the  blow,  and 
he  certainly  died  in  less  than  a  year 
after  the  catastrophe.  Not  many 
months  ago,  the  last  surviving  son  of 
Captain  Marryat,  fVank,  died  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-nine.  He  had 
served  as  a  midshipman,  and  subse- 
quently went  to  Califomia.  He  was 
a  clever  writer,  and  an  accomplished 
sketcher  and  draughtsman,  and  pro- 
duced an  interesting  book  on  "  Borneo,'* 
and  also  a  lively  account  of  his  adven- 
tures in  California,  under  the  whim- 
sical title  of  "■  Mountams  and  Mole- 
hills.*'   To  resume.    The  second  part 


of  the  work  we  are  notidng,  "The 
Three  Cutters,"  is  a  mere  span-out 
magazine  sketch,  brisk  enough,  but 
outrageously  improbable  in  its  inci- 
dents. The  book,  however,  is  ire- 
markable  for  having  been  published 
in  a  sumptuous  edition,  illustrated  by 
twenty  exquisite  plates,  from  deagm 
by  that  prince  of  marine  artists, 
Clarkson  Stanfield. 

"Snarleyow;  or  the  Dog  Fiend," 
possesses  no  literary  merit,  but  it  is 
certainly  a  laughable  book,  though 
we  suspect  ^t  iinll  hardly  bear  to  be 
twice  read.  It  is  all  about  a  cutter, 
and  smugglers,  &c  The  scenes  ashore, 
at  the  sailors*  Dutch  drinking-houses 
(or  "  boozing-kens,"  to  use  flash 
English),  are  graphic,  albeit  coarse, 
and  the  dog  Snarleyow  figures  pro- 
minently, though  he  is  not  quite  so 
diabolical  as  the  title  of  the  book 
would  imply. 

"The  rrivateersman  a  Hundred 
Years  Ago,*'  is  the  very  poorest  fiction 
Marryat  ever  published.  It  is  only 
fitted  for  the  perusal  of  very  good 
little  boys,  of  firom  ^ve  to  ten  years  of 
age— and  it  would  not  entertain  them 
much,  we  believe.  The  only  thing  in  it 
worth  print  and  paper  is  a  page  or 
two  wherein  the  author  souUdly  de- 
nounces privateering  as  inunoral  and 
inexpedient. 

The  rubbish  bemg  cleared  away, 
we  have  prepared  a  good  foundation 
for  our  edifice.  In  other  words, 
having  sununarily  disposed  of  the 
chaff,  we  have  eight  grains  of  wheat 
— eight  books  more  or  less  able^lcft 
as  wholesome  food  to  be  masticated 
by  our  critical  grinders.  We  have  al- 
ready said  that  we  do  not  intend  to 
review  them  in  separate  detail,  and 
the  reason  is,  there  is  such  a  fiunily 
likeness — all  so  much  resemble  cquib 
from  the  same  mint— -that  it  would  be 
a  work  of  supererogation.  We  shall, 
therefore,  only  refer  to  these  works 
individually  when  we  find  occasion  to 
seek  for  passages  to  illustrate  our  re- 
marks on  their  characteristics  as  a 
group  of  sea-fictions. 

Captain  Marryat  was  not  a  man  (^ 
genius.  That  is  an  important  &ct  to 
commence  with.  Herein,  we  concdvc, 
is  the  key  to  explain  the  immense  di^ 
ference  between  him  and  that  migfaty 
transatlantic  sea-novelist,  Fennimore 
Cooper.  Marryat  had  great  and  ver- 
satile talent,  and  was  fuU  of  geniw 
humour^  but  he  lacked  genius,    wb 
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best  books  are  all  constructed  on  one 
system— a  very  simple  and  easy  one 
for  the  writer,  and  one  that  no  man 
could  bietter  succeed  with  than  him- 
self.   They  usually  open  with  a  richly 
humourous   chapter   or  two^  intro- 
ducing us  to  the  hero  and  his  family, 
and  this  hero  is  pretty  sure  to  be  a 
mischief-loving  ne'er-do-well,  who  is 
sent  to  sea  to  learn  good  morals  and 
manners,  or  else  he  personally  elects 
to  enter  a  man-o'-war  from  an  innate 
conviction  that  he  will  be  amazingly 
happy  in  a  midshipman's  berth.    The 
books  are  mainly  occupied  by  the  es- 
capades of  these  interesting   young 
gentlemen,  until  they  become  ficutc- 
iiants,  commanders,  and  post-captains, 
and  of  course  we  have  then  details  of 
their  actions  with  Frenc(i  ships,  Dutch 
corvettes,  and  Spanish  gun-boats  and 
feluccas,  and  their  love-makings,  in- 
trigues, and  marriages.    As  to  plot, 
there  is  rarely  one  worth  naming  (but 
this  is  not  a  &ult  in  a  sea-fiction),  nor 
is  there  any  leading  incident  which 
strongly  rivets  our  attention.    Har- 
r}'at  could  not  powerfully  excite  our 
interest,  neither  m  his  individual  ships, 
his  leading  characters,  or  his  general 
story.    We  care  little  or  nbtmng  for 
the  fate  pf  eithef .    We  read  only  for 
amusement,  for  occasional  recreation, 
and  in  that  are  never  disappointed. 
He  is,  par  excellence,  the  prince  of 
nautical  gossipers.    We  do  not  doubt 
that  the  majority  of  tUe  innumerable 
anecdotes  and  little  epbodes  intro- 
duced in  his  stories,  are  genuine;  that 
ia^  they  are  not  mere  comnges  of  the 
brain,  but  actual  facts  which  the  au- 
thor had  either  witnessed  or  beard 
at  first  or  second  hanct;  but  no  doubt 
he  coloured  them  to  heighten  effect 
and  suit  his  purpose.    He  must  have 
been  a  greedy  picker-up  of  mess-table 
sossip,  and  of  galley-yarns  ^but  in 
full-length  galley-yams  Captain  Glas- 
cock decidedly  excelled  him),  and  his 
memory  was  either  unconmionly  te- 
nacious, or  else,  which  is  highly  pro- 
bable, he  jotted  down  in  his  note-book 
any  tit-bit  he  heard. 

Marryat'i  style  is  remarkably  fluent 
and  easy,  but  rather  slovenly  and 
slipshod ;  be  never  troubled  himself 
to  amend  and  correct  his  first  draught, 
we  will  be  bound.  In  one  of  his 
books  he  coolly  tells  us  how  he  wrote 
ity  at  odd  spells,  and  subject  to  idl 
manner  of  interruptions,  in  his  cMa 
at  sea  (whilst  captam  of  the  ship),  on 


a  cruise  in  sweltering  latitudes ;  and 
he  mentions  this  by  way  of  explaining 
the  random  nature  of  the  work,  giving 
us  a  sort  of  impression  that  he  pri- 
vately exclaimed,  in  reference  to  his 
readers— "There,  take  that,  you  dogs! 
and  be  thankful  for  what  you  can  get. 
It  isn't  every  post-captain  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's navy  who  would  condescend  to 
scribble  di^ointed  yams  in  his  leisure 
hours  at  sea  to  amuse  a  set  of  land- 
lubbers like  you,  who  don't  know  the 
difference  between  a  handspike  and  a 
marlingspike !"  We  don't  recollect 
whether  he  quoted  (as  he  very  aptly 
might  have  done)  the  first  stanzas  of 
the  Earl  of  Dorset's  celebrated  bal- 
lad:— 

''  To  mil  yoa  ladies  now  on  land, 

We  men  at  sea  indite ; 
But  first  would  have  you  understand, 

How  hard  it  is  to  write ; 
The  Muies  now,  and  Neptune,  too, 
We  must  implore  to  write  to  yofi. 

With  a  fa,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

'*  For  though  the  Moses  should  prove  kind, 

And  fill  our  empty  brain ; 
Yet  if  rough  Neptune  rose  the  wind, 

To  wave  the  azure  main, 
Our  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  and  me, 
Roil  up  and  down  in  ships  at  sea. 

With  a  fa,  la,  la,  la,  hi.»' 

We  have  a  vehement  suspicion  that 
Captain  Harryat^s  readers  are  not  a 
little  indebted  to  the  printer,  and  the 
printer's  reader ,  for  even  as  it  is,  we 
notice  in  his  works  many  badly- con- 
structed sentences,  and  grammatical 
errors.  We  dare  say  that  the  gallant 
captain's  copy  (as  MS.  is  techuically 
called)  required  a  great  deal  of  care- 
ful revision.  Post-captains  are  nqt 
often  very  elegant  and  precise  writers, 
and  we  ail  now  know  that  even  dis- 
tinguished admirals  write  in  utter  de- 
fiance of  all  the  ordinary  rules  of 
grammar,  spelling,  and  punctuation. 
It  was,  by  the  bye,  an  imgenerous  and 
cruel  act  of  the  Times  to  publish  Sir 
Charles  Napier's  recent  letter  verb,  et. 
hi.  Whatever  the  provocation,  still, 
we  say,  the  Leviathan  of  the  press 
ought  to  have  forborne,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  long  roll  of  gallant  ser- 
vices performed  of  yore  by  the  old 
sea-king,  and  not  have  pilloried  him, 
that  every  puny  school-hoy  and  Miss 
might  laugh  at  blunders  for  which 
they  themselves  would  have  been 
soimdly  and  deservedly  whipt,  had 
they  been  the  perpetrators  thereof. 
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Setting  'aside  Fighting  Cbarle/s  lub- 
berly spelling,  &c.,  there  was  nothing 
to  despise  in  nis  letter,  for  it  contained 
much  sound  sense  and  manful  remon- 
strance. We  cry  shame  to  the  Times^ 
and  in  spite  of  it  yet  exclaim — "  Charley 
is  our  darling  !**  And  we  really  should 
like  to  see  an  MS.  of  Captain  Mar- 
ryafs. Who  knows  whether  it 
would  be  spelt  and  punctuated  a  bit 
better  than  old  Charley's  letters  ?" 

Marryat  abounds  with  humour — 
real,  unaffected,  buoyant,  overflowing 
English  humour.  Many  hits  of  his 
writings  strongly  remind  usof  Dickens, 
and  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  most 
of  them  were  written  before  Dickens 
became  the  bright  star,  "  observed  of 
all  observers,"  in  our  literarv  firma- 
ment. He  is  an  incorrigible  joker, 
and  frequently  relates  such  droll 
anecdotes  and  adventures,  that  the 
gloomiest  hypochondriac  could  not 
read  them  without  involuntarily  in- 
dulging in  the  unwonted  luxury  of  a 
hearty  cachination.  Heis  certamly  a 
prosaic  writer,  yet  his  plain,  matter- 
of-fact  way  has  an  especial  charm  for 
many  readers ;  and  his  books  abound 
in  shrewd  worldly  remarks  and  va- 
luable snatches  of  practical  philo- 
sophy. Although  it  perhaps  would 
not  be  unfair  were  we  to  assert  that 
the  adventures  and  misadventures, 
the  doings  and  misdoings,  the  tricks, 
quips,  pranks,  and  wanton  wiles  of 
middies,  form  the  staple  material  of 
his  writings,  yet  there  are  other  pro- 
minent ingredients.  A  Iand8m9n  will 
derive  a  good  general  idea  of  the  navy 
(as  it  wa8\  from  Marr}'at's  stories; 
and  thev  also  contain  many  interest- 
ing and  graphic  descriptive  sketches 
of  the  scenery  and  manners  of  foreign 
countries,  especially  the  West  Indies. 
His  writings  are  intertpersed  with 
much  sound  and  excellent  practical 
advice  to  young  officers,  and  we 
should  opine  that  the  latter  could 
hardly  fail  to  derive  professional  be- 
nefit from  a  careful  perusal  of  such 
passages.  Marryat  also  clearly  and 
ably  details  the  manoeuvres  of  ships, 
and  his  '*  Peter  Simple'*  contains  the 
very  best  description  ever  written  of 
that  delicate  and  momentous  evolu- 
tion, the  clvh'hauling  of  a  ship.  Of 
course,  he  also  gives  some  occasional 
dashing  pictures  of  minor  naval  ex- 
ploits during  the  last  war,  but  we 
should  not  be  disposed  to  accept  them 
as  historically  accurate ;  and  in  des- 


cribing even  imaginary  actions  at  sea, 
it  seems  to  us  that  Marr^t  was 
rather  prone  to  exaggeration.  In 
*TercivalKeenc,*'he  describes  the  cap- 
ture of  a  Dutch  d8-gun  frigate  by  an 
English  frigate,  and  gives  the  loss  of 
the  Dutchman  at  147  killed,  151 
wounded ;  total  298  I  It  is  true  the 
Dutchman  is  said  to  have  had  a  de- 
tadiment  of  troops  on  board,  and  we 
all  know  how  d<^gedly  obstinate 
those  broad-bottom^  gentry  are. 
Marryat  nearly  always  makes  his  ac- 
tions desperately  bloody ;  but  in  this 
case,  the  ficht  reminds  us  rather  too 
much  of  tne  celebrated  battle-royal 
between  the  two  Kilkenny  cats,  who 
fought  all  night,  and  in  the  morning 
nothing  remained  of  them  but  the 
tail  of  one,  and  a  fore  paw  of  the 
other !  The  cowardly  old  purser  of 
the  English  frigate''  is  represented  as 
having,  whilst  stupified  with  fear, 
presented  his  report  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  to  the  captain,  and  it  was 
found  to  read  thus :— "  Pieces  of  beef, 
10;  ditto,  pork,  19;  raisins,  17;  ma- 
rines, H).'*  Bravo,  Marryat  I  you 
never  stick  at  a  trifle,  provided  you 
could  make  your  readers  laugh.  Poor 
old  purser  Culpepper  might  well  be 
excused  for  entering  raisins  in  bis  list 
of  killed  and  wounded,  for  his  store- 
room had  recently  been  robbed  by  an 
illustrious  young  reefer,  one  Mr. 
Tommy  Dott,  who  was  detected  in 
the  veiy  act,  with  his  pockets  stufied 
full  of  juicy  raisins.  Mr.  Culpep- 
per solemnly  predicted  that  he  should 
live  to  see  Mr.  Tommy  hanged ;  but 
he  did'nt,  which  must  have  been  a 
sore  disappointment  to  the  vindictive 
old  purser. 

Although  Captain  Marryat  was 
himself  emphatically  an  officer  of  the 
old  service,  and  deeply  imbued  with 
its  spirit  and  traditions,  we  feel  cor- 
dial pleasure  in  noting  the  fact  that  in 
more  than  one  respect,  he  nobly  rose 
superior  to  its  prejudices,  and  man- 
ftilly  maintained  opinions  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  those  dogjB^ly  up- 
held by  the  school  in  which  he  had 
been  professionally  educated .  He  not 
only  drew  some  over  true  characters 
(especially  a  full-length  portrait  of  a 
Captain  G— ,  one  of  tnose  denons 
incarnate,  who  too  frequently  dis- 
graced and  cursed  the  old  service,  bot 
the  like  of  whom,  happily,  cannot  be 
found  in  the  navy  now-a-days),  with 
a  view  to  gibbet  such  diabolica]  9C9t 
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tyrants,  and  expose  them  to  the  abhor- 
rence of  the  world;  but  he  also 
stronffly  deprecated  flogging,  and 
said  that  he  himself^  in  his  capacity  of 
a  c^tain,  never  resorted  to  it  except 
when  absolutely  compelled,  and  then 
ordered  and  witnessed  (as  in  dnty 
boond)  its  infliction,  with  profoundly 
painful  feeling^  He  evinced  a  sinu- 
larly  liberal  spirit  on  the  vexata  questio 
of  press-gangs.  In '*  Frank  Mildmay,** 
speaking  of  press-gangs,  he  describes 
his  hero  as  commandhig  a  party  of 
seamen  at  Quebec,'  thus  employed  in 
iddnapping  men,  and  puts  the  follow- 
ing impressive  words  m  his  mouth — 
words,  which  the  few  remaining  ad- 
vocates of  press-gangs  may  ponder 
with  profit : — ^^  I  became  an  enthusiast 
in  man-hunting,  although  sober  re- 
flection has  since  convin^  me  of  its 
cruelty,  injustice,  and  inexpediency, 
tending  to  drive  seamen  trom  the 
country,  more  than  any  measure  the 
government  could  adopt.  I  cared  not 
one  fiurthing  about  the  libertv  of  the 
subject,  as  long  as  I  got  my  ship  well 
manned  for  the  impending  conflict; 
and  as  I  gratified  my  love  of  adven- 
ture, I  was  as  thoughtless  of  the  con- 
sequences as  when  I  rode  over  a  far- 
mer's turnips  in  England,  or  broke 
through  his  nedge  in  pursuit  of  a  fox.^ 
We  have,  ourselves,  written  strongly 
against  press-gangs,  and  we  need 
hardly  add  that  we  deeply  sympathize 
with  all  that  Captain  Marryat  said  to 
advocate  their  permanent  abolition. 
We  regret  to  aud  that  Captain  Glas- 
cock (whose  writings  we  otherwise 
hold  in  much  esteem)  wrote  energe- 
tically in  support  of  impressment. 
We  believe  that  Captain  Marryat 
wrote  a  pamphlet  expressly  against 
press-gangs.  We  have  either  read  or 
heard  that  Marryat's  humane  and  en- 
lightened, aye,  and  just  and  wise, 
opinions  on  this  subject  were  exceed- 
ingly unpalatable  to  our  somewhat 
bi^otted  and  not  over  gifted  sailor- 
King,  William  the  Fourth,  who,  it  is 
said,  on  Captain  Marryafs  name  being 
submitted  to  His  Majesty  as  one  de- 
serving of  a  pension  for  good  services 
(or  some  similar  rewar^exclaimed 
—"What I  Marryat?  Why,  that's 
the  fellow  who  wrote  against  impress- 
ment. He  shall  not  have  it!"  (We 
quote  the  words  from  memory.^  Even 
io,  oh,  most  sapient  monarcn  I  and 
yet  Captam  Marryat  did  eventually 
reeeive  the  well-earned  reward. 


If  the  above  anecdote  be  authentic 
(and  for  aught  we  know  it  is),  we 
need  not  marvel  if  Captain  Marryat 
chewed  the  cud  of  reflection  thereon ; 
and  that  he  apparently  did  so,  there  is 
some  curious  evidence  in  more  than 
one  of  his  works.  For  example,  in 
"Frank  AGldmay,'*  he  writes  a  short 
passage,  which  we  shall  here  quote, 
(from  the  original  edition,  published 
in  1842,)  not  only  for  its  intrinsic  sig- 
nificanoy,  but  also  because  it  justifies 
our  previous  strictures  relative  to  the 
slovenly  style  of  writing  too  frequent 
in  Marryat's  books.  He  says: — 
'*  Strange  to  say,  for  a  succession  of 
reigns,  the  navy  never  has  been  po- 
pular at  (3ourt.  In  that  region,  where 
merit  of  any  kind  is  seldom  permitted 
to  tfUrude^  the  navy  have  [has]  gene- 
rally been  at  a  discount.  Each  suc- 
cession of  the  House  of  Hanover  has 
been  hailed  by  its  members  [our  care- 
less author  means  the  members  of  the 
navy,  not  those  of  the  House  of 
Hanover]  with  firesh  hopes  of  a 
change  in  their  favour,  which  hopes 
have  ended  in  disappointment;  but 
perhaps  it  is  as  well.  The  navy  re- 
(|uire  [requires]  no  prophet  to  tell  it, 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  that 
one  cannot  touch  pitch  without  being 
defiled;  but  there  is  a  moral  pitch, 
the  meannesss,  the  dishonesty,  and 
servility  of  the  Court,  with  which,  I 
trust,  our  noble  service  will  never  be 
contaminated.''  We  think  the  reader 
of  thb  will  exclaim  with  us — "  By'r 
lady!  but  these  be  bitter  words!" 
Aye,  bitter  enough,  good  sooth,  but 
are  they  not  also  true?  At  any  rate, 
th^  were  true  when  Marryat  wrote. 

Captain  Marryat  rarely  treated  his 
readers  to  any  but  the  briefest  pictures 
of  the  phenomena  of  ocean,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  ships  are  handled  so 
as  to  battle  with  and  triumph  over 
imminent  elemental  dangers.  "  Frank 
Mildmav,"  however,  contains  a  really 
capital  (albeit  concise)  description  of  a 
ship  overtaken  b^  a  hurricane  in  the 
West  Indies.  It  is  evidently  truthfUl, 
and  it  is,  we  think,  the  most  graphic 
and  interesting  passage  of  the  kind  in 
all  Marryat*s  writings ;  yet  we  have 
only  to  compare  it  with  similar  pic- 
tures of  a  ship  struggling  with  the 
elements,  in  Fennimore  Cooper's 
greatest  works,  and  we  see  at  a  glance 
the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the 
American  author  in  that  style  of 
writing.    Let  the  retder  even  refer  to 
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two  of  Cooper's  latest  sea-novels, 
"Hotaeward  Bound"  and  "Afloat 
and  Asnore,"  and  he  will  perceive  the 
truth  of  onr  dilation,  although  these 
two  books  are  not  to  be  named  with 
Cooper's  earlier  works.  In  justice  to 
Marry  at,  we  will  give  the  most  tnate- 
rial  portions  of  his  hurricane  scene : — 

**  The  wind  was  from  the  north-west— 
the  water,  as  it  blew  on  boards  and  all  over 
vm,  WAS  warm  as  milk ;  the  murkiness  and 
close  smell  of  the  air  was  in  a  short  time 
dispelled ;  but  such  was  the  violence  of 
the  wind,  that  on  the  moment  of  its  strike 
ing  the  ship,  she  lay  over  on  her  side  with 
her  lee^guns  under  water.  Every  article 
that  conid  move  was  danced  to  leeward  ; 
the  shot  flew  out  of  the  lockers,  and  the 
fn^atest  confosion  and  dismay  prevailed 
bdow,  while  above  deck  things  went  still 
worse;  the  mizenmast  and  the  ibre  and 
main-topmast  went  ovfer  the  side;  bat 
such  was  the  noise  of  the  wind  that  we 
conld  not  hear  them  fall,  nor  did  I,  who 
was  standing  close  to  the  mizenmast  at  the 
moment,  know  it  was  gone  until  I  turned 
round  and  saw  the  stump  of  the  mast 
snapped  in  two  like  a  carrot.  The  hoise 
of  the  wind  <  waxed  louder  and  louder :' 
it  was  like  otie  continued  peal  of  thunder ; 
and  the  enormous  waves  as  they  rose  were 
instantly  beheaded  by  its  fury,  and  sent  In 
fbaming  spray  along  the  bosom  of  the 
deep ;  the  storm-staysails  flew  to  atoms : 
the  captain,  ofllcers,  and  men,  stood 
aghast,  looking  at  each  other,  and  waiting 
the  awful  event  in  utter  amazement. 

**  The  ship  lay  over  on  her  larboard  side 
so  heavily  as  to  force  in  the  gun-ports,  and 
the  nettings  of  the  waist  hammocks,  and 
seemed  as  if  settling  bodily  down,  while 
large  masses  of  water,  by  the  force  of  the 
wind«  were  whirled  up  Into  the  air ;  and 
others  were  pouring  down  the  hatchways, 
which  we  had  not  time  to  batten  down, 
and  .before  we  had  succeeded,  the  lower 
deck  was  half  full,  and  the  hammocks 
were  all  floating  about  in  dreadftil  disorder. 
The  sheep,  cows,  pigs,  and  poultry  were 
all  washed  overboard,  out  of  the  waist, 
and  drowned.  ["And  drowned  !''  What 
need  to  tell  us  that?  Any  living  thing 
washed  overboard  In  a  hurricane  must 
perish.]  No  voice  could  be  heard,  and  no 
orders  were  given — all  discipline  was  sus- 
pended— captain  and  sweeper  clung  alike 
to  the  same  rope  for  security. 

"The  fore  and  mainmasts  still  stood, 
supporting  the  weight  of  rigging  and  wreck 
which  hung  to  them,  and  wUch,  like  a 

Sowerful  lever,  pressed  the  labouring  ship 
own  on  her  side.  To  disengage  this 
enormous  top-hamper,  was,  to  us,  an  ob- 
ject itaore  to  be  desired  than  expected. 

Yet  the  case  was  desperate 

The  danger  of  sending  a  man  aloft  was 


so  Imminent,  that  ihe  captahi  would  not 
order  dne  on  this  service,  but,  calling  the 
ship's  company  on  theouarter-deck,  pirated 
to  the  impending  wreck ;  and  by  signs  and 
gestures  and  hard  bawling,  convinced 
them,  that  unless  the  ship  was  immediately 
eased  of  her  burden,  she  must  go  down. 

'*  At  this  moment  every  wave  seemed  to 
make  a  deeper  and  more  fatal  impression 
on  her.  she  descended  rapidly  in  the 
hollows  of  the  sea,  and  rote  with  a  duOand 
exhausted  motion,  as  {f  she  emUd  do  no 
more.  She  was  tpom  out  in  the  contest, 
and  about  tc  surrender,  like  a  noble  and 
battered  fortress,  to  the  (henthebninf 
power  cf  her  enemies.  The  men  seemed 
stupefied  with  the  danger  ;  and,  I  hafc  no 
doubt,  could  they  have  got  at  the  spirits, 
would  have  made  themselves  drank,  and, 
in  that  state,  have  met  their  inevitable 
fate.  At  every  lurch  the  mainmast  ap- 
peared as  if  making  the  most  violent  efforts 
to  disengage  itself  from  the  shl^ :  the 
weather-shrouds  became  like  taught  bars 
of  iron,  while  th6  lee-shrouds  hung  over 
in  a  semi-cirde  to  leeward,  or,  with  the 
weather-roll,  banged  against  the  mast, 
and  threatened  Instant  destruction,  each 
moment,  from  the  convulsive  jerks.  We 
expected  to  see  the  mast  fall,  and  witli  it, 
the  side  of  the  ship  to  be  beaten  in.  No  man 
could  be  found  daring  enough,  at  the 
captain's  request,  to  venture  luofl;  and  cut 
away  the  wreck  of  the  main-topmast  Snd 
the  main-yard,  which  was  hanging  up  and 
down,  with  the  vreigbt  of  the  topsail-yard 
resting  upon  it.  There  #as  a  dead  and 
stupid  pause  While  the  hurricane.  If  any- 
thing, Iticreased  in  violence." 

Hiis  is  very  good  indeed,  (sfetting 
aside  sbme  loose  and  misty  writing 
tirhich  the  intelligent  reader  will  easilv 
discover  without  our  ilid),  and  we  will 
hohestly  admit  that  if  we  had  never 
read  Cooper's  gtand  and  unrivalled 
pictures  of  storms  and  hurricanes,  ite 
should  rate  Manyat's  much  higher 
than  we  are  now  disposed  to  do. 

The  most  valuable—nerhaps  the 
only  permanently  valuable  c|uality  of 
llarryat's  writings,  apart  mm  tneir 
incidental  instructive  lessons  to  ^'oung 
officers,  consists  of  his  vivid  pictures 
of  Ufe  in  the  Old  Service.  Thdfoughly 
at  home  was  he  on  this  (to  him)  genial 
topic  He  was  cognizant  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  old  service  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  and  could  minutdy 
depict  its  ships,  its  captains,  am 
officers,  and  its  gallant  pig-tailed  tars, 
hitting  off  their  several  peculiarities 
Irith  me  vet  firm  Und  grapnic  toudtes. 
Marryat  is  rather  too  mtich  an  Old 
service  man  himself  in  one  or  t^ 
respects— we  allude  to  his  not  mifit- 
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qnent  coarseness  of  both  language  and 
ideas.  Tne  oaths  and  blasphemy 
which  he  puis  in  the  mouths  of  many 
of  his  characters  are  quite  indefensi- 
ble. Nor  is  that  the  worst.  He  does 
not  hesitate  to  relate  the  broadest 
jokes  and  anecdotes,  which,  even  ad- 
mitting them  to  be  allowable  at  the 
mess-table,  (which  we  very  much 
doubt)  are  certainly  not  fit  for  appear- 
ing in  type.  He  never  could  let  slip 
an  opportunity  to  indulge  ih  double 
eniendres  and  in  delicate  inuendoes,  and 
on  this  ground  alone  we  distinctly 
state  our  opinion  that  certain  of  his 
works  are  not  exactly  proper  to  be 
phwed  in  the  hands  of  a  moaest  youth 
or  a  pure-minded  maiden.  Look  at 
"Frank  Mildmay,"  too,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  very  questionable  incidents 
which  Marryat  sometimes  detailed. 
We  object  to  Frank's  criminal  in- 
^  trigues  with  Eugenia  in  England,  and 
with  Carlotta  in  the  West  Indies,  at 
being,  to  say  the  least,  in  very  bad 
taste.  We  really  believe  that  Cfaptain 
Marryat  honestly  intended  to  incul- 
cate good  lessons  by  showing  what 
misery  resulted  from  these  intrigues, 
but  we  cannot  conceive  what  good 
could  result  from  detailing  them. 
They  may  sully  the  innocent  mind, 
but  they  can  hardly  reform  the  already 
guilty.  Marryat*s  intentions  generally 
were  excellent,  and  in  themselves 
praiseworthy,  but  like  most  officers  of 
the  old  school  he  had  unconsciously 
contracted  habits  of  speaking  and 
writing  with  too  much  freedom  and 
levity,  and  his  notions  of  what  is  and 
is  not  permissible  to  be  openly  spoken 
of  in  reference  to  the  sex,  appear  to 
have  been  cloudy  and  indistinct  Let 
us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  by  no 
means  imply  that  Marrvat  was  any- 
thing 80  coarse  as  SmoUett,  and  sure 
are  we  that  the  eallant  captam  had 
not  the  remotest  idea  that  he  trespas- 
sed too  much  beyond  the  bounds  of 
decorum  and  sound  morality.  His 
head  was  to  blame,  not  his  heart. 

We  have,  however,  another  charge 
Against  him.  He  too  often  related 
stories  of  an  irreverent  tendency.  We 
abhor  cant,  but  we  protest,  far  more 
in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  against  the 
shocking  expressions  which  so  many 
of  his  promment  characters  indulge 
in.  It  IB  not  to  be  expected  that  rough 
aeamen,  and  old-school  officers,  should 
talk  as  correct  and  devoutly  as  the 
Archbishop  of  dimterbury;  but  surely 


an  author  is  not  justified  in  making 
them  utter  blaspnemies  which  canse 
us  to  shuddpr  with  horror;  nor  is  he 
to  be  defended  when  he  relates  anec- 
dotes which  are  intrinsically  profane, 
although  related  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  thoughtless  will  laugk  We  ne- 
vertheless acquit  Captain  Marryat  of 
intentional  profanity ;  and  innumerable 
brief  passages  throughout  his  writings 
also  bear  witness  that  at  heart  he  was 
sincerely  impressed  with  sound  reli- 

eious  convictions  and  aspirations.  We 
ave  deemed  it  our  duty  to  refer  to 
and  deprecate  the  above  grave  faults 
of  our  old  favourite,  and  now  gladly 
turn  to  pleasanter  parts  of  our  task. 

Captain  Marryat's  works  contain 
quite  a  gallery  of  striking  sketches  of 
original  characters.  We  can  never 
forget  his  daguerreotype  portraits  of 

Captain  G ,  the  brotal,  infamous 

tyrant ;  of  Captain  Kearney,  the  good- 
natured  and  generous  commanding 
officer,  but  sucn  a  consummate  and 
unparalleled  liar,  that  he  never  in  his 
life  spoke  the  truth,  unless  by  mistake  ; 
of  Captain  Horton,  young  and  brave 
as  a  lion,  but  so  inordinately  sloth^l, 
that  he  would  not  even  get  up  from 
his  cot  when  his  ship  was  in  imminent 
danger  during  a  gale,  preferring,  ap- 
parently, to  go  to  the  bottom  m  his 
bed  rather  than  be  at  the  trouble  to 
turn  out  on  deck;  of  Captain  Hawkins, 
the  mean,  spying,  creeping  coward; 
and  of  many  other  captains  and  officers 
whom  we  cannot  enumerate.  As  a 
specimen,  however,  of  the  clever  and 
humorous  way  in  which  Marryat 
cbuld  exhibit,  for  our  amusement,  an 
officer  remarkable  for  some  idiosyn- 
cracy,  let  us  quote  the  description 
which  O'Brien  gives  to  Peter  Simple 
of  a  captain  aptly  nicknamed  "  Avoir- 
dupois":^ 

**  *  What  do  you  mean  by  a  jackass 
frigate?^  inquired  I. 

**  *I  mean  one  of  your  twenty-eight 
gon  ships,  so  called,  because  there  is  as 
much  difference  between  them  and  a  real 
frigate,  like  the  one  we  are  sailing  in,  as 
there  is  between  a  donkey  and  a  race-horte. 
Well,  the  ship  was  no  sooner  brought 
down  to  the  dockyard  to  have  her  ballast 
taken  in,  than  oar  captain  came  down  to 
her— a  little,  thin,  spare  man,  but  a  man  of 
weight  nevertheleas,  for  he  brouffht  a  g^reat 
pair  of  scales  with  him,  and  weighed  erery- 
thing  that  was  put  on  board.  1  forget  his 
real  name,  but  the  sailors  christened  hi  mi 
Captain  Averdupois.  He  had  a  large  bn(>l^  ,|^ 
in  which  he  inserted  the  weight  of  the  bal- 
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last,  and  of  the  ahot,  water,  proTisions, 
coaliy  itandingancl  niniimg  rigging,  cablet, 
and  eTerjthing  else.  Then  he  weighed  all 
the  men,  and  all  the  midshipmen,  and  all 
the  midshipmen's  chests,  and  all  the  offi- 
cers, with  ererything  bdonging  to  them ; 
lastly,  he  weighed  himself,  which  did  not 
add  mudi  to  the  sum  total.  I  don't  exactly 
know  what  this  was  for ;  but  he  was  always 
talking  about  centres  of  grayity,  displace- 
ment of  fluid,  and  nobody  knows  what. 
I  believe  it  was  to  find  out  the  longitude 
somehow  or  other,  but  I  didn't  remain 
long  enough  in  her  to  know  the  end  of  it ; 
for  one  day  I  brought  on  board  a  pair  of 
new  boots,  which  I  forgot  to  report,  that 
they  might  be  put  into  the  scales  which 
swung  on  the  gangway ;  and  whether  the 
captain  thought  that  they  would  sink  his 
ship,  or  for  what,  I  caunot  tell,  but  he  or- 
dered me  to  quit  her  immediately — so 
there  I  was  adrift  again.  I  packed  up  my 
traps  and  went  on  shore,  putting  on  my 
new  boots  out  of  spite,  and  trod  into  all 
the  mud  and  mire  I  could  meet,  and 
walked  up  and  down  from  Plymouth  to 
Dock  until  I  was  tired,  as  a  punishment  to 
them,  until  I  wore  the  scoundrels  out  in  a 
fortnight."' 

The  above  paragraph   is,  as   the 
French  cook  saidol  his  chef  d^oeavre, 
impayable-^Wne  a  good  many  simOar 
bits  in  Marryat*s  books.    Ere  quitting 
the  subject  of  old  service  captains,  we 
may  remark  that  in  speaking  of  Peter 
Simple  when  be  passed  his  examina- 
tion for  lieutenant,  Marryat  says  that 
most  captains  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
navigation,  for  they  merely  acquir^  it 
by  rote  when  mids,  and  forgot  nearly 
all  about  it  when  lieutenants,  and  when 
captains  could  merely  prick  off  the 
ship^s  position  on  a  chart,  the  master 
being  responsible  for  the  reckoning. 
He  broadly  declares  his  opinion,  that 
were  captams  themselves  examined  as 
to   their   knowledge   of   navigation, 
nineteen  in  twenty  would  be  disgrace- 
f\illy  plucked!    This  mi^bt  be  true 
enouffh  of  the  old  service,  but  we 
should  say  not  of  the  new.    Captains, 
and  all  officers,  now-a-days,  are  required 
to  possess  more  scientific  knowledge. 
So  far  as  thorough  practical  seaman- 
ship was  concerns,  however,  we  have 
little  hesitation  in  expressing  our  opi- 
nion that  the  old  service  officers  were 
superior  to  the  majority  of  those  of 
Queen  Victoria's.  Rely  upon  it,  steam 
screw-liners  are  not  tne  best  possible 
schools  for   seamanship,  neither  for 
officers  nor   blue-jackets.     But   the 
progression   of   the    navy — ^practical 
seamanship  only  excepted— since  the 


close  of  the  last  war,  has  been  truly 
immense.  The  ships  are  incomparably 
superior;  the  officers  are  more  gentle- 
manly, and  infinitely  less  cn£l  and 
tyrannical ;  navigation,  and  naval  gon- 
nery  especially,  have  vastly  improved ; 
the  men  are  now  treated  as  men,  and 
though  brave  and  daring  as  ever,  are 
better  informed,  and  have  more  self- 
respect  than  the  pigtailed  Jacks  of  past 
generations.  Just  let  us  hear  what 
Captain  Marryat  has  to  say  of  a  frigate 
half  a  century  ago !  He  calls  it  **  a  ship 
crowded  with  300  men,  where  oaths 
and  blasphemy  interlajtled  every  sen- 
tence; where  religion  was  wholly 
neglected,  and  the  only  honour  paid  to 
the  A  Imighty  woe  a  dean  shirt  on  a  Sun' 
d<n;  where  implicit  obedience  to  the 
will  of  an  officer  was  considered  of 
more  importance  than  the  observance 
of  the  Decalogue ;  and  the  command- 
ments of  Grod  were  in  a  manner  abro* 
gated  by  the  articles  of  war — ^for  the 
nrst  might  be  broken  with  impunity, 
and  even  with  applause^  while  the 
most  severe  punishment  awaited  any 
infraction  of  the  latter.**  There's  an 
awful  picture  for  you!  Well  might 
men-o'-war  be  called  Floating  Hefis ! 
And  when  we  boast  of  the  past  triumphs 
of  our  navy,  it  would  be  well  to  bear 
in  mind  these  fearful  revelations  of  an 
eye-witness. 

Great  as  Captain  Manyat  was  on 
the  subject  of  old  service  captains,  he 
was  yet  greater  on  midshifmien.     We 
suppose  ne  himself  must  have  been  a 
prime  specimen  of  a  youngster — ^mis- 
chievous as  a  monkey,  and  continually 
in  scrapes  and  dangers,  but  somehow 
always  managing  to  alight  on  his  feet 
again  like  a  cat ;  for  otherwise,  how 
could  he  describe  mids  and  their  iainp 
in  the  way  he  has  done  ?    We  always 
picture  him  to  our  mind's  eye  as  a 
reefer,  very  like  his  own    Fercival 
Keene ;  and  how  he  ever  could  find 
in  his  heart  to  punish  midshipmen, 
when  he  became  a  captain,  is  more 
than  we  can  conceive — but  his  first 
lieutenant  would  save  him  any  twinge 
of  conscience.    Marryat,  as  an  author, 
intensely  er\joyed  describing  the  pec- 
cadilloes of  middies.     How  he  most 
have  chuckled  behind  his  pen  when 
pourtraving  Mr.  Tommy  Dott,  and 
other   demure   young   gentlemen  of 
kindred  genius !    We  are  mudi  afraid 
that  a  perusal  of  Post-captain  Mar- 
ryat*s  works  has  suggested  many  a 
naughty   trick    to    modem  leefeis, 
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thooffh  their  own  braiiis  are  certamly 
fertile  enough  in  all  matters  of  mis- 
chief   The  medal  has  a  graver  side. 

The  life  of  a  midshipman  partook 
of  the  general  coarseness  and  severity 
prevalent  in  every  grade  of  the  old 
service.     The  arrangements  of  the 
midshipmen's  berths  were  not  merely 
devoid  of  all  personal  comfort,  bat 
reaUy  were   hardly  consistent   with 
common  decency ;  and  the  license  of 
conduct  present  was  snch,  that  the 
characters  of  the  ^^  yoxmg  gentUmen  " 
inevitably  became  morally  cfeteriorated 
to  a  meUncholy  de^ee.    No  matter 
how  gentlemanly,  and  modest,  and  in- 
nocent, a  young  lad  might  be  when  he 
fint  joined  his  ship,  he  could  not  re- 
sist the  contagion  of  the  berth.    He 
WBs  hourly  habituated  to  blasphemous 
tnd  obscene  language ;  he  was  sworn 
at,  cuffed,  kick^  robbed,  beaten,  and 
maltreated  in  all  manner  of  ways ;  he 
could  not  help  beholding  the  vicious 
practices    of    his    messmates,    their 
brntality,  drunkenness,  and  licentious- 
ness;   and   what   at   first   shocked, 
fri^tened,  and  revolted  him,  soon  be- 
came &tally  familiar.    A  few  weeks, 
or  at  most  a  few  months,  were  sure  to 
be  sufficient  to  make  hun  just  as  bad 
as  the  rest     He  must  either  become 
one  of  them  in  all  respects,  or  else 
quit  the  service  in  disgust.     There 
WIS  no  alternative.   However  morally 
and  religiously  a  boy  had  been  brought 
np  at  honie,  however  anxious  he  might 
be  to  avoid  evil  and  continue  good,  he 
could  not  overcome  the  contaminating 
influence  of  the  midshipmen's  berth. 
We  cannot  enter  into  un^mly  details 
on  this  sad  topic,  but  our  assertions  are 
based  on  incontrovertible  testimonies. 
Of  coarse  there  were  some  rare,  very 
rare,  exceptions,  especially  when  the 
captain  of  the  ship  nappened  to  be  a 
good,  moral,  and  religious  man,  who 
idt  it  his  duty  to  look  strictly  after  the 
genonal  conduct  of  his  midshipmen. 
But  alas!  how  few  captains  were  of 
this  class  in  the  old  servicel     We 
might  count  them  upon  tfie  fingers  of 
one  hand,  we  verily  oelieve  I 

Let  us  now  hasten  to  say  that  the 
old  service  midshipmen  were  hard- 
woAed  fidlows,  and  very  rapidly 
leanit  the  arduous  duties  of  their  pro- 
fessioiL  They  soon  became  enthusi- 
astically attached  to  the  service,  and 
^ere  exceedingl;^  eager  to  distinguish 
mmsdves,  winch  they  had  super- 
abundant opportunities  of  doing.  And 
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although,  as  we  have  plainly  intimated 
they  were  permitted  a  shiuneful  and 
degrading  license  in  their  berth,  they 
were  yet  subjected  to  severe  disci})line 
&n  dtUy.  The  youngest  had  to  strictly 
keep  watch,  and  were  taughtly  looked 
after  on  deck.  Little  mercy  was 
shown  them  when  they  had  incurred 
punishment.  Half-a-dozen  mids  were 
almost  daily  perched  at  the  mast-heads 
of  any  ship  of  size,  and  we  have  some- 
where read  of  a  ship's  crosstrees  being 
so  loaded  with  delinquent  reefers,  that 
the  boatswain  humorously  suggested 
the  propriety  of  setting  up  preventer- 
stays  to  save  the  topmasts  firom  top- 
pling overboard!  Mast-heading  is 
now  nearly  obsolete,  and  a  very  good 
thing  too,  for  it  was,  in  cold  rough 
weaSier,  rather  too  severe  a  puni&- 
ment,  and  one  marvels  that  firequent 
fatal  accidents  did  not  occur  from  the 
practice,  especially  when  we  recollect 
that  some  luckless  youngsters  actually 
spent  one-half  of  their  time  at  the 
cross-trees  I  Worse  than  mast-heading, 
youngsters  were  liable  to  be  flogged  m 
the  cabin,  wiUi  a  cat  Tthe  midshipmites 
cat !)  solely  dedicatea  to  their  private 
use,  service,  and  benefit.  A  captain,  • 
moreover,  could  (and  not  unfrequently 
actually  did)  at  hb  will  and  pleasure, 
turn  a  poor  mid  forward  to  do  duty 
before  tne  mast,  until  his  High  Mighti- 
ness thought  the  peccant  youn^ter 
sufficiently  punished  and  so  permitted 
him  to  resume  duty  on  the  quarter- 
deck. 

We  have  made  the  for^;oii^  obser- 
vations as  preliminary  to  Marryat*s 
pictures  of  life  in  the  midshipmen's 
berth,  which  we  shall  now  introauce  to 
the  notice  of  the  reader.  We  intend 
to  confine  ourselves  to  a  single  work 
of  ourauthor— viz., "  Frank  Mldmay," 
one  of  the  very  best  he  produced. 
First  let  us  have  a  glimpse  of  poor 
Frank  on  the  eve  of  joining  his  dash- 
ing firigate  at  Plymouth.  We  think 
it  13  a  capital  imd  characteristic  frag- 
ment :— 

'*  One  of  the  red-letter  days  of  mj 
life  was  that  on  which  I  first  monQted  the 
noiform  of  a  midshipman.  My  pride  and 
ecttacy  were  beyond  description.  I  had 
discarded  the  sdiool  and  schoolboy's  dress, 
and  with  them  mv  almost  stagnant  exist- 
ence .  •  •  I  had  arrayed  myself  in  my 
uniform  $  my  dirk  was  belted  ronnd  my 
waist ;  a  cocked  hat,  of  an  enormous  size, 
ttnck  on  my  head ;  and  perfectly  satisfied 
with  my  own  appearance  ,|^J^^8urTe^  [^ 
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wMch  I  had  made  in  the  gliM,  I  rang  for 
the  chambermaid  under  pretMioa  of  tellinf 
her  to  make  my  room  tidy ;  but,  in  reality, 
that  she  might  admire  and  oomniiment  me, 
which  she  very  wisely  did ;  and  I  was  fool 
enough  to  give  her  half-a-crown  and  a  kiM, 
for  I  felt  myself  quite  a  man.  The  waiter, 
to  whom  the  chambermaid  had  in  all  pro- 
bability communicated  the  circumstance, 
presented  himself,  and  havrng  made  me  a 
low  bow,  offered  the  same  compliments, 
and  recdved  the  same  reward,  ssto  the 
kiss." 

When  Frank  at  length  gets  on 
board,  and  duly  joins,  we  are  favoured 
with  a  description  of  a  midshipman's 
berth  (in  1803),  very  graphic,  and  we 
know  it  to  be  perfectly  fwthful— that 
is,  it  describes  nnexaggeratedly  the 
miserable  dog-hole  in  which  young 

fentkmen  were  then  berthed,  like 
ogs  in  a  sty.  Marryat  tells  us  how 
his  hero  descended  from  the  half-deck 
to  *tween  detks^  and  into  the  steer- 
age:— 

•*  In  the  forepart  of  which,  on  the  lar* 
board  side,  a-breast  of  the  maineoast,  was 
my  fature  residence,— a  sbmU  hole,  which 
they  called  a  berth;  it  was  ten  feet  long  by 
six,  and  about  five  feet  four  inches  hi|^ :  a 
small  aperture,  about  nine  inchea  by  six, 
admitted  a  very  scanty  portion  of  that 
which  we  most  needed— namely,  fresh  air 
and  daylight  A  deal  Uble  occapied  a  very 
considerable  extent  of  this  small  apartment, 
and  on  it  stood  a  brass  candlestick,  with  a 
dip  candle,  and  a  wick  like  a  fbll-blown 
carnation.  The  table-doth  was  spread, 
and  the  stains  of  port-wine  and  gravy  too 
yisibly  indicated  tlM  near  approach  of  Sun- 
day." 

We  pass  over  Frank's  reccnption  by 
his  messmates— which  would  be  much 
more  entertaining  to  the  reader  than 
it  was  to  him,  poor  fellow!  —  and 
quote  a  graphic  picture  of  the  young 
gentlemen  at  their  luxurious  supper, 
on  which  interesting  occasion  they  sai 
on  their  lockers  round  the  table, 
almost  as  tightly  jammed  as  Lochfine 
herrings  in  a  barrel  :^- 

"The  population  here  very  fur  exceeded 
the  limits  usually  allotted  to  human  beings 
in  any  situation  of  life,  excn>t  in  a  slave 
ship.  The  midshipmen,  of  whom  there 
were  eight  fnll-^wn,  and  four  youngsters, 
were  without  either  jackets  or  waistcoats  ; 
some  of  them  had  their  shirt-sleeves  rolled 
up,  either  to  prevent  the  reception  or  to 
conceal  the  absorption  of  dirt  in  the  region 
of  the  wristbands.  The  repast  on  the  table 
consisted  of  a  can,  or  large  blade  jack,  of 
small  beer,  and  a  japan  breadbasket  ftill  of 
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fara,  and  at  thesame  time  to  cool  the  it- 
moaphere  of  the  berth,  the  tabk  wv 
oofered  with  a  large  green  doth  witht 
yellow  border,  and  many  yellow  spots 
withal,  where  the  colour  had  been  dis- 
charged by  slops  of  vinegar,  hot  tea,  fcc-, 
Sk,  ;  a  sack  of  potatoes  stood  in  one  ear- 
ner, and  the  shelves  all  round,  and  doss 
over  our  heads,  were  stuffed  with  ptatos, 
glasses,  quadrants,  knives  and  folks,  lesvsi 
of  sagar,  dirty  atockinga  and  shirts,  sad 
still  fouler  table-doths,  smalUooth  oombs, 
and  ditto  large,  dothes  brushes,  and  iboe 
brushes,  cocked  hats,  dirks,  German  flutes, 
mahogany  writing  desks,  a  plate  of  salt 
butter,  and  some  tiro  or  three  naval  half- 
boots.  A  sinale  candle  served  to  make 
darkness  visible,  and  the  standi  nesrly 
overpowered  me." 

A  pretty  enumeration  of  the  liriqg 
occupants  of  a  middjr's  berth,  and  the 
furmtureandgamismngthaeof!  Ope 
would  fimcy  this  description  auite 
enough  to  knodc  on  the  head  all  lo- 
manuc  notbns  of  a  reefer's  life,  or 
out  of  the  head,  rather,  of  any  oi- 
thusiastio  school  hoy  sighnig  to  wxite 
R2T.  after  his  namel  And  the  do- 
ings in  this  little  pandemonium— for 
such  it  was — and  such  vras  every  mid- 
shipman's berth  in  the  old  serviee! 
We  repeat,  that  if  a  lad  had  a  ffpuk 
of  modesty  or  self-respect,  it  would  he 
ineviUbly  stifled  there  in  a  few  wecb 
at  most.  Fightmg,  swearing,  obseene 
language,  blackgufurd  and  cruel  prae- 
ticu  jokes,  and  immoral  conduct,  were 
the  order  of  the  day  and  night.  Ah ! 
poor,  fond,  tender-hearted,  pious  mo- 
ther I  You,  who  had  sent  your  b<»y 
to  sea,  with  fervent  prayera  that  hi 
might  do  his  duty  to  his  King  and  hk 
country,  and  fear  and  honour  hit 
j^aker,— you,  oh  Mother !  who  sate  m 
your  widowed  room,  veaminffly  piay- 
mg  for  that  hoy's  wd&re,  and  stnviiig 
to  fency  what  he  was  then,  at  thst 
moment,  doing ;  oh  I  could  yon  have 
beheld  him  amid  his  messmates !  Ah, 
God  amend  us  all.  Tis  ofl  a  mesfcy 
unspeakable  that  we  know  not  wW 
the  loved  one  m^  be  in  the  set  w 
doing  at  the  instant  we  are  psetaruK 
him  to  our  mind's  eye.  Wc  write  wiw 
bitter  earnestness. 

With  a  sigh,  and  ahnosi  a  teiij- 
albeit  we  have  grown  nnnaed  to  tig 
melting  mood — ^we  return  to  Manyii^ 
pages  (magic  pages  they  were  onee  Is 
us!  AJaslfbr  the  days  thai  will  ne^ 
return!)  Captain  Manryat  tells  i»tW 
the  same  language,  the  japi^  r 
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which  prevailed  among  the  ouperior 
ofBcers  of  the  old  service,  were  to  be 
found— net  refined— in  the  midship- 
men's berth.    The  only  pursuits,  he 
says,  of  the   midshipmen   i^hen   on 
shore  (we  fear  we  ought  to  put  a  note 
of  sadly  •significant  interro^tion  after 
the  word  mdy  f),  were  **  mtoxication 
to  be  gbried  in  and  boasted  of  when 
returned  on  board.    My  captain  said 
that  everything  fbund  its  level  in  a 
man-of-war.  Irne,  but  in  the  midship- 
men's  berth  it  was  the  level  of  a 
savage,  where  corporeal  strength  was 
the  sine  qua  iton^  and  decided  whether 
you  were  to  act  the  part  of  a  tyrant 
or  a  slave.**     We  may  add  that  Mr. 
Frank  Mildmay  felt  soundly  inculcated 
with  his  captain's  sage  observation  that 
**  everjTthing  and  everbody  finds   its 
level  in  a  man-o'-war ;"  and  so  did  he 
at  length,  as  a  matter-of-course,  but 
it  is  at  least  satisfactory  to  know  that 
he  fought  his  way  manfully,  until  he 
became  cock  of  the  berth,  and  caterer 
for  the  mess.      There  we  will  leave 
him,  and  the  mids  of  the  old  service 
alt^tber. 

^w  different  is  the  midshipmen's 
herth  of  Queen  Victoria's  service  to 
th^  of  her  grandfather's,  (xeorge  the 
Third  I  We  hear  old  fogies— genuine 
relics  of  the  old  service,  wno  are  already 
nearly  as  scarce  as  bustards  on  Salis- 
hunr  Plain,  or  as  sovereigns  in  an 
author's  pnrse,  and  who  wul  soon  be 
aipedes  as  extinct  as  the  dodo— we 
occasionally  hear  these  venerable 
viking  growling  ominously,  and 
sweanng  roundly  against  screw-liners 
and  all  modem  innovations,  for,  as 
they  tremulously  tell  us,  they  clearly 
perceive  that  the  service  ingoing  head- 
long—whither it  certainly  has  no  busi- 
ness to  go.  It  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  break  a  opear  with  these  old  growl- 
aways,  for  if  you  were  to  argue  with 
them  from  sunrise  to  sunset  on  the 
longest  day  of  all  the  year,  you  would 
only  render  them  yet  more  dogmatic 
(if  possible)  and  impenetrable  to  con- 
viction. Ever  since  we  can  remember, 
we  have  from  time  to  time  been 
itartled  and  frightened  by  two  awfUl 
predictions— that  the  Navy  is  going  to 
the,  &c.,  and,  consequently,  uiat  the 
downfall  of  the  British  Empire  was  at 
hand.  Whenever  the  first  prediction 
is  realized,  we  certainly  do  potently 
believe  that  Uie  second  will  ouickly 
ensue,  and  then  certain  people  will 
doobtlesa  be  ineffably  gratified  by  wit- 


nessing the  interesting  phenomenon  of 
the  sun  of  England  setting  to  rise  no 
more.  To  resume.  Jn  no  respect  is 
the  difibrence  between  the  old  and 
the  new  service  more  strildne  than  in 
the  midshipmen*8  berth.  Mc^em  mid- 
shipmen are  gentlemanly  fellows,  and 
much  bitter  reason  as  there  is  to  com- 
plain of  the  excessive  degree  of  favour 
shown,  in  the  shape  of  rapid  promo- 
tion, to  ^e  scions  of  aristocracy  who 
now  swarm  in  the  Navy,  yet  we  will 
most  cordially  admit  that  we  owe,  in 
no  slight  d^ree,  to  their  admission^ 
the  fact  that  the  tone  of  the  service 
has  become  so  refined. 

Our  modem  reefers  are  not  the  same 
race  as  their  renowned  predecessors. 
They  are,  as  we  have  said,  gentle- 
manly, and  a  majority  of  them  are 
naval  dandies  to  boot.  They  read 
reviews  and  belles  lettres,  they  waltz 
and  play  on  the  piano,  and  are  au/aif. 
in  tne  latest  systems  of  etiquette. 
They  criticise  operas,  singers,  dancers 
actors,  poets,  parsons,  legislators,  and 
everything'aiid  everybody  worth  talk- 
ing about.  They  bet  Imowingly  on 
horse-races,  and  are  much  given  to 
private  gamblii^  and  fashionable  dis- 
sipation generalfy.  lliey  dress  in  tip- 
top st^le,  and  fluent  the  best  society 
,in  wmch  they  can  obtain  admission. 
They  mess  luxuriously  on  board,  and 
live  extravagantly  at  first-rate  hotels 
on  shore.  They  are  rarely  out  of 
debt,  and  spend  thrice  their  proper 
allowance,  to  the  dismay  of  their  un- 
happy parents.  They  care  compara- 
tivdy  httle  for  the  service,  Mik  their 
duties  as  mudi  as  possible,  and  don't 
think  it  the  correct  sort  (^  thing  to 
appear  very  zealous  as  officers.  Can 
we  marvd  at  this  when  we  reflect  how 
hopeless  promotion  is  without  interest, 
and  how  certain  it  is  with  friends  at 
head  quarters  ?  Moreover,  until  this 
Bussian  war  broke  out,  most  of  our 
large  ships  lay  hulking  in  harbour, 
nine  months  at  least  oat  of  twelve, 
and  their  midshipmen  were  brought 
up  in  idleness  and  exposed  to  every 
temptation  to  dissipate.  Hie  cM  ser- 
vice midshipman  was  rough,  coarse, 
and  low  in  his  manners,  tastes,  and 
habits ;  but  he  was  a  practical  seaman 
every  inch,  and  devoted  heart  and  soul 
to  his  profession.  The  modem  mid- 
shipman is  refined  in  manners,  and 
gentlemanly  even  in  his  vices ;  but  he 
is  not  much  of  a  seaman  and  officer, 
and  does  not  care  to  be.    Yet,  after 
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allf  let  OB  bear  in  mind  that  the 
modem  midshipmen  are  of  the  same 
tme  British  stim  as  their  predecessors, 
and  they  can,  with  proper  opportonity 
and  inclination,  be  not  only  gentlemen 
but  good  seamen  to  boot.  And  we 
have  reason  to  hope  and  believe  that 
the  present  war,  by  rousing  up  our 
Navy  from  its  long  apathy,  will  do 
much  to  secure  this  desirable  result. 

Perhaps  the  reader  would  not  ob- 
ject to  a  picture  of  the  modem  mid- 
shipmen's mess,  just  by  way  of  contrast 
to  the  dismal  extracts  we  gaye  from 
Marr3rat?  We  can  easily  gratify  him 
with  the  help  of  that  deyer  writer, 
Mr.  James  Hannay,  who  drew  from 
personal  experience  on  the  Mediterra- 
neanstation.  Hetellsusthat,^^  onboard 
the  Sovereign^  Brunmiell  might  have 
attired  his  person  with  all  the  care 
which  it  demanded."  And  now  hear 
how  he  describes  the  mess-table  I 
(We  quote  firom  his  work,  entitled 
'*  Sand  and  Shells")— 

"  The  mess-dinner  of  the  Sovereign  is 
laid  oat.  Some  twentj-flve  fellows  sit 
down.  The  stewtrd  (ekboratelj  attired) 
bowt  at  he  sees  Fitz-Gubin  seat  himself 
with  the  knot  at  the  head  of  the  tables- 
Riddel,  Corbieton,  Siddlington,  &c  His 
satisfied  eye  welcomes  the  mUd  familiar 
glaii,  china,  and  nlver,  and  the  pleasant 
gleam  of  the  hoge  decanters  of  iced  wine. 
The  dinner  is  the  object  of  constant  ad- 
miration, and  Cackles  daily  jokes  on  its 
splendoar,  as  compared  with  that  which  he 
sapposes  to  be  the  habitaal  fare  of  the 
mess  (except,  of  coarse,  those  of  oar  de- 
gree) at  home.  (Pleasant  Cackles!  thoa 
man  of  fine  heart  and  fine  taste  ! ) 

"The  steward,  with  a  profoand  bow, 
now  hands  to  Lord  Fitz-Oubin  the  eart«. 
I  say  distinctly  the  carte.  Shade  of  Lord 
CoUingwood,  shade  of  Benbow,  wag  your 
ghosUy  pigtails,  and  let  as  look  at  the 
items  of  the  carte,  (The  cook  of  the 
Sovereign  was  a  man  of  genios,  and  will 
probab^  die  a  baronet.)  '  Cbteleties  d  la 
IVqfalffttr  ;  Vol  au  vent^  au  maiiUop  ;  Pri- 
caasee  de  gibier  en  pigtail  antique: 
Brimboueky  marine^  &c,  &c'  These 
were  the  leading  featnres  of  the  entertain* 
ment  that  day,  with  sufficient  sabstantials, 
of  coarse ;  which,  by-the-bye,  were  highly 
necessary  to  the  youngsten,*  who  could 
not  always,  if  we  are  to  believe  some 
people,  get  any  of  the  finer  specimens  of 
the  ctiiMiie.    Bang,  the  master's  assistant. 


made  a  democratie  agitation  on  the  sub- 
ject, by  bawling  to  the  senrants  after  soou 
of  the  *  ong  ftigtail  kfmtiek  ;*  bat  the  roar 
of  langhter  which  his  prooanciation  jasdj 
raised,  soon  caused  him  to  sohdde  bto 
silenoe  and  boiled  beet  What  was  worse, 
he  nerer  heard  the  last  of  the  matter. 
Ton  don't,  indeed,  often  hear  the  last  of  a 
joke  in  the  serrice;  and  many  a  fellov 
who  has  got  himself  a  nickname  in  tiv 
first  week,  retains  it  for  life,  carries  it  over 
the  whole  globe,  and  through  every  grade 
of  rank,  and  dies  in  it.  Accordingly,  the 
youngsters  were  perpetually  at  Bong: 
'  Bung,  any  hondek  to-day,'  &c. 

''  Lord  Alfred,  a  glass  of  wine,"  mid 
Cuckles,  ordering  champagne ;  a  luzory 
in  which,  to  do  him  justice,  he  did  not 
often  indulge.    They  drank. 

<'  I  like  the  dinner,**  said  Fita-Gubiii, 
with  his  usual  deliberation.  <<  The  cook 
is  really  not  bad.  He  ranks,  af  coune,  at 
a  petty  officer  r* 

Now,  reader,  glance  backward  a 
few  ^ages,  and  compare  ELannays 
midshipmen^s  mess  with  that  of  Mar- 
ryat's,  if  you  please  I  Can  any  greater 
contrast  be  imagined?  One  all  re- 
finement and  splendour,  the  other  all 
squalor,  meanness,  and  brutality.  And 
if^  we  condemn  the  modem  mess  as 
being  too  luxurious  and  costly 
(thereby  compelling  poor  midshipmen 
to  spend  beyond  &eir  means,  and, 
perhaps,  being  sometimes  the  primary 
cause  of  their  future  ruin),  yet  we 
still  ask,  is  it  not  far  better,  on  the 
whole,  than  the  miserable  mess  of  the 
old  service  ?  Where  there  is  luxury, 
or  even  comfort  (and  reasonable  com- 
fort is  all  that  oi^A^  to  prevail  in  a  mid*8 
berth),  there  is  sure  to  be  refinement  of 
manners  in.  a  corresponding  degree; 
and  where  there  is  refinement,  there 
will  be  greater  social  morality — out- 
wardly, at  any  rate,  for  perbapM  it 
wonH  do  to  go  too  deep  into  the  subject 
Anyway,  a  youngster  now-a-days  is 
not  exposed  to  open  demoralisation.  He 
is  not  compelled  to  drink,  and  swear, 
and  fight,  and  forget  every  good  lesson 
he  received  at  school.  He  may  con- 
tinue to  be  a  genUeman,  and  keep  a 
good  conscience — ^if  so  he  wills. 

We  must  prepare  to  bid  adieu  to 
our  subject.  We  have  done  jusdce 
to  Captain  Marryat;  impartially 
weighing  his  claims   to   distinctioii, 


♦By  "youngsters,*'  Mr.  Hannay  of  oourse  means  the  young  naval  cadets.     l*e 
others  of  the  mess  are  called  **  oldsters/' 
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cordially  pointing  out  his  excellencies, 
and  not  sparing  his  faults.  The 
majority  of  the  extracts  we  have  given 
from  his  writings  not  only  illustrate 
our  ohscrvations,  but  also  are  them- 
selves specimens  of  his  best  style.  We 
have  previously  alluded,  inadentally, 
to  his  celebrated  description  (in  "  Peter 
Simple  **^  of  club-hauling  a  ship,  and 
all  Daval  men  who  have  read  it  will 
admit  that  it  is  a  wonderfully  fine 
piece  of  writing,  and  perfectly  accu- 
rate in  a  professional  sense,  and  yet  a 
man  may  pass  his  life  at  sea,  and 
never  have  an  opportunity  to  see  a 
ship  dub-hauled!  On  referring  to 
the  book,  we  perceive  that  we  can 
give  all  the  essential  parts  of  the  de- 
scription in  a  moderate  compass,  and 
will  therefore  do  so,  by  way  of  a  part- 
ing extract: — 

''  It  really  was  a  very  awfnl  sight  When 
the  ship  was  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  yon 
coold  distiDgnish  nothing  hot  a  waste  of 
tomoltnous  waters;  bat  when  she  was 
borne  up  on  the  sommit  of  the  enormous 
waves,  yon  then  looked  down,  as  it  were, 
upon  a  low  sandy  coast,  dose  to  yon,  and 
covered  with  foam  and  breakers.*' 

The  ship  behaved  nobly,  but  the 
wind  suddenly  headed  her,  and  she 
broke  off  from  her  course  a  couple  of 
points.  The  best  bower  cable  was 
then  double-bitted,  and  stoppered  at 
tbirty  fathoms.  We  now  resume  from 
Marryat:— 

"  The  ship  continned  to  hold  her  course 
good,  and  we  were  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  point,  and  fully  expecting  to  weather 
it,  when  again  the  wet  and  heavy  sails 
flapped  in  the  wind,  and  the  ship  broke  off 
two  points  as  before.  The  officers  and 
seamen  were  aghast,  for  the  ship's  head 
was  right  on  the  breakers.  'Luff now, 
all  you  can,  quartermaster,'  cried  the 
Captain.  *Send  the  men  aft  directly. 
My  lads,  there  is  no  time  for  words ;  I  am 
going  to  elub-haul  the  ship,  for  there  is  no 
room  to  wear.  The  only  chance  of  safety 
you  have  is  to  be  cool,  watch  my  eye,  and 
execute  my  orders  with  precision.  Away 
to  your  stations  for  tackmg  ship.  Hands 
by  the  best  bower  anchor.  Mr.  Wilson, 
attend  below  with  the  carpenter  and  his 
mates  ready  to  cut  away  the  cable  at  the 
moment  that  I  give  the  order.  Silence, 
there,  fore  and  A,  Quartermaster,  keep 
her  full  again  for  stays.  Mind  you  ease 
the  hehn  down  when  I  tell  you.'  About 
a  minute  passed  before  the  Captain  gave 
any  further  orders.  The  ship  had  closed 
to  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  beach, 
sad  the  waves  curled  and  topped  around 


OS,  bearing  ns  down  upon  the  shore,  which 
presented  one  continuous  surface  of  foam, 
extendmg  to  within  half  a  cable's  length  of 
our  position,  at  which  distance  the  enor- 
mous  waves  culminated  and  fell  with  the 
report  of  thunder.    The  captain  waved  his 
hand  in  silence  to  the  quartermaster  at  the 
wheel,  and  the  helm  was  put  down.    The 
ship  turned  slowly  to  the  wind,  pitching 
and  chopping  as  the  sails  were  spilling. 
When  she  had  lost  her  way,  the  Captain 
gave  the  order, '  Let  go  the  anchor !    We 
will  haul  all  at  once,  Mr.    Falcon,'  said 
the  Captain.  Not  a  word  was  spoken ;  the 
men  went  to  the  fore*  brace,  which  had  not 
been   manned;    most   of    them    knew, 
although  I  did  not,  that  if  the  ship's  head 
did  not  go  round  the  other  way,  we  should 
be  on  shore,  and  among  the  breakers,  in 
half  a  minute.    I  thought  at  the  time  that 
the  Captain  had  said  he  should  haul  all  the 
yards  at  once ;  there  appeared  to  be  doubt 
or  dissent  on    the   countenance   of  Mr. 
Falcon,  and   I    was  afterwards  told  that 
he  had  not  agreed  with  the  Captain ;  but 
he  was  too  good  an  officer,  and  knew  that 
there  was  no  time  for  discussion,  to  make 
any  remark ;  and  the  event  proved  that 
the  Captahi  was  right.    At  last  the  ship 
was  hMd  to  wind,  and  the  captain  gave  the 
signal.    The  yards  flew  round  with  such  a 
creaking  noise,  that  I  thought  the  masts 
bad  gone   over  the  side,  and  the   next 
moment  the  irind  had  caught  the  sails,  and 
the  ship,  which,  for  a  moment  or  two,  had 
been  on  an  even  keel,  careened  over  to  her 
gunnel  [gunwale]  with  all  its  force.    The 
captain,   who  stood   upon    the    weather 
hammook-rails,  holding  on  by  the  main- 
rigging,    ordered   the  helm     amidships, 
looked  full  at  the  sails,  and  then  at  the 
cable,  which  grew  broad  on  the  weather 
bow,  and  held  the  ship  from  nearing  the 
shore.    At  last  he  cried,  '  Cut  away  the 
cable  r    A  few  strokes  of  the  axes  were 
heard,  and  then  the  cable  flew  out  of  the 
hawse-hole  in  a  blaze  of  fire,  from  the 
violence  of  the  friction,  and  disappeared 
under  a  huge  wave,  which  struck  us  on  the 
chess-tree,  and  deluged  us  with  water  fore 
and  aft.    But  we  were  now  on  the  other 
tack,  and  the  ship  regained  her  way,  and 
we  had  evidently  increased  our  distance 
from  the  land." 

Thus  it  was  that  the  gallant  frigate 
escaped  her  imminent  danger  by  dud- 
hauling.  Her  perils,  however,  were 
not  over,  for  in  a  few  hours  she  was  in 
deadly  jeopardy  again,  weathering  a 
rockv  point  only  by  a  few  yards; 
thanks,  under  Providence,  to  the  con- 
summate seamanship  of  the  Captain. 
The  whole  description  is  incomparably 
the  finest  and  most  thrilling  piece  of 
writing  Captain  Marryat  ever  pro- 
duced,  and  it  isui^l^ywoiAy^te 
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liaviDg  been  written  by  Cooper  him- 
self in  his  pahniest  days.  Higher 
praise  than  that  we  cannot  possibly 
accord. 

In  the  course  of  this  article  we  hare 
sereral  times  alluded  to  Fennimore 
Cooper,  and  it  will  not  be  objectionable 
if  we  conclude  by  instituting  a  search- 
ing |)arallel  between  the  greatest 
American  and  the  greatest  English 
sea-novelist  Let  it  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  our  mature  opimon  here 
delivered,  is  founded  on  the  best  works 
only  of  each  author. 

Cooper*s  ityle  is   beyond  compare 
superior  to  Marryat's  on  the  score  of 
precision  and   accuracy  of  langiiage, 
and  his  sentences  are  grave,  sonorous, 
and  majestic.     Marryat  writes  in  an 
off-hand,  fVee-and-easy,  conversational 
manner,   which    is  certainly  exactly 
adapted  to  the  subject-matter  of  his 
works.    Cooper's  mmd  was  essentially 
poetic;  Marryat's  essentially  prosaic. 
Ck)oper  constructed  enthralling  stories, 
which  held  us  in  breathless  suspense, 
and  made  oiir  brows  alternately  pallid 
with  awe  and  terror,  or  flushed  with 
powerfhl  emotion ;  Marryat  gleefully 
dashed  oflT  a  reckless  yam,  fuB  of  un- 
connected adventures  and  anecdotes. 
Cooper's  books,  when  once  taken  up, 
are  so  fascinatin^f  that  we  must,  per- 
force, read  on  from  beginning  to  end, 
panting  to  arrive  at  the  thrflling  de- 
nouement;   Marryat's  are  just  gos- 
sippy  volumes  for  odd  leisure  hours, 
or  half-hours,  to  be  taken  up,  opened 
at  random,  lightly  read,  laughed  at, 
and  laid  carelessly  down  again,  as  the 
humour  suits.    Cooper's  writings  are 
so  subtle,  that  they  must  be  studied, 
and  read  o'er  and  o'er  again;  Mar- 
nrat's  are  merely  surface  reading.    In 
Cooper's  works  our  interest  is  irresbt- 
abhr  enlisted  in  the  fate  of  the  ship, 
and  of  the  leading  characters,  whose 
fortunes  we   follow   with  absorbing 
anjdety;  in  Marryat's  we  don't  care 
a  straw  for  any  particular  ship,  hero, 
or  character,  they  amuse  us  for  the 
moment,  and  that  is  all.    Cooper  can 
make  us  weep  with  sympathy,  with 
pity,  with  yearning  love  and  admira- 
tion ;   Marryat  cannot  excite  any  tears 
but  those  of  laughter.    Cooper  creat<^ 
original   characters   so   marvellously 
true  to  nature  that  they  seem  living 
beings  present  to  our  corporeal  vision 
— witness  Tom  Coflin  (of  the  dainty 
Ariel\  and  honest  Dick  Fid,  and  his 
friend  the  noble  negro,  Scipio  (of  the 


RedEover)'^ — ^Marryat  never  drewt 
single  character  worthy  to  be  ranked 
alongside  the  above.  Cooper  (who 
was  a  man  of  sincere  piety)  never 
shocked  us  with  blasphemy  and  im- 
moral levity  of  language  on  the  part 
of  his  characters;  Marryat  too  fre- 
quently did.  Cooper  occasionally  was 
richly  humourous;  but  Marryat  un- 
doubtedly excelled  him  in  broaa  comic 
fun  and  humour.  (Neither  of  them 
had  wit.)  Cooper's  works  dehght 
young  and  old,  of  all  classes ;  and  so 
do  IVfirryat's  in  a  lesser  degree;  and 
yet  Marryat  b  relished  more  by  tea- 
men  than  Cooper,  and  we  attribute 
this  to  the  fact  that  seamen  prefer  en- 
tertaining professional  anecdotes  and 
mess-table  gossip,  in  which  line  Mar- 
ryat was  unrivalled.  Cooper's  writings 
abound  with  the  noblest  conceptions  of 
the  terrors  and  sublimity  of  the 
hoary  ocean ;  Marryat's  rarely  do 
more  than  hastUy  glance  at  the  mar- 
vels and  mysteries  which  Cooper  de- 
lighted in  expounding  and  exploring 
to  their  hidden  depths.  In  two  re- 
spects the  authors  are  alike.  Cooper's 
heroines  generally  are  dead  Allures; 
so  are  Marryat's.  Cooper's  early  vrorks 
are  his  best ;  so  are  Marryat's.  Both 
wrote  WOTse  when  veterans  than  at  the 
outset  of  their  career  of  authorship. 
If  we  miffht  hazard  a  simile,  we  should 
say  that  Cooper  was  a  magnificent  first- 
rater,  moving  majestically,  'mid  cloud 
and  storm,  through  the  heaving  bil- 
lows; Marryat,  a  dashing  fngate, 
bounding  saucily  along  from  wave  to 
vrave,  flaunting,  all  a-taunt-o  with 
tackle  trim,  in  the  morning  sunbeams. 
Finally — Marryat's  works  have  been 
read  by  tens  and  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands; Cooper's  literally  by  millions 
and  by  tens  of  millions,  for  they  haye 
passed  through  numberless  editions  in 
America  and  England,  and  have  been 
translated  into  almost  every  civilised 
language  throughout  the  globe. 

Such  were  Marryat  and  Cooper.  If 
the  former  was  the  King  of  the  naval 
novelists  of  Great  Britain,  Cooper  was 
the  Empbrob  of  the  naval  novelists  of 
all  countries  ;  and  there  is  this  enor- 
mous difi*erence  between  the  King  and 
the  Emperor— the  former  was  an  esti* 
mable  writer  of  versatile  talent,  and 
the  latter  a  glorious  prose-poet  of  the 
very  loftiest  genius.  The  gulf  between 
the  two  is,  and  ever  will  be,  impassable. 

We  have  done. 
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TH£  AMBBS  XOUTHPUCS— AN  ADVXHTUBB  IR  C0N8TA1ITIN0PLB, 


Wb  bU  grow  gaimloiis  Bs  we  BdTBDoe 
Id  years,  Bud  if  we  hare  had  the  mia- 
fortone  in  oar  yooth  to  have  been 
robbed,  or  nearlj  murdered,  to  have 
fonght  a  dael,  or  bdj  other  escapade 
on  which  to  hang  a  tale,  beyond  the 
mere  vagne  assertion  that  they  speak 
of  Bs  as  '*  mad,  shallow,**  &c^  we  in- 
flict it  on  our  friends,  until  they  begin 
insensibly  to  wish  that  the  highway- 
man had  done  fbr  ns  altogeUier,  or 
that  onr  antagonist  had  lodged  a  bullet 
in  our  thorax,    beyond  the   aid   of 
snrgical  skill,  rather  than  have  had  the 
greater  barbarity  of  leaving  us  with  a 
whole  skin,  to  inflict  the  relation  of 
oor  adTenture  on   our  unsuspecting 
fHends  when  they  unwittingly  allude 
to  a  pick-pocket,  or  haaard  a  remark 
on  a  revolver.  It  is  with  such  feelings, 
worthy  of  b  humane  man.  that  I  in« 
tend,  by  publishing  it,  to  put  it  beyond 
my  reach  to  inflict  this  adventure  any 
more  on  my  friends  and  acquaintances, 
fbr  I  have  remarked  lately  that  an 
allosion  to  Turkey  has  been  met  with 
a  harried  remark  as  to  the  weather, 
and  an  oflfer  of  a  pipe  of  genuine 
Latakia,  BB  a  concealed  insolt  which 
ooald  not  be  resented,  while  my  in- 
dnbitably  following  remark— ^^  By  the 
way,  did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of 
that  Amber  Moathpiece?"  has  been 
received  with  that  amiable  contortion 
of  visage  which  people  assume  when 

Klitenesa  obliges  them  to  oonceal  the 
owledge  of  a  Uxi  which  they  have 
heard,  on  the  average,  once  a  week  for 
the  last  aix  months,  and  which, 
ahhoBgh  improved  considerably  on 
each  relation,  has  not,  however,  been 
safllciently  idealising  to  render  it  as 
agreeable  as  it  was  the  flrst  half-dosen 
times  that  it  was  heard. 

The  tTBTeller  who  arrives  at  Con- 
stantinople out  of  the  Black  Sea,  after 
he  baa  passed  through  the  Bosphorns, 
and  left  behind  him  the  beautiful 
palaces  that  rise  from  the  water's 
edge,  first  sees  Tdphaoi,  and  above  it 
Pera,  or  the  Christian  quarter  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  beyond  it  Galata,  a 
reaofTorko-Cbristian  quarter— in 
time  of  the  (keek  Emperors  b 
colony  of  Genoeae  merchants  beyond 


it,  and  separated  bythe  arm  of  the  sea 
called  the  Golden  Horn,  is  Stamboul, 
or  Constantinople  proper,  a  long  strip 
of  land,  boanded  on  one  side  by  the 
Golden  Horn,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
Sea  of  Marmora.    At  the  extreme  end 
of  the  promontory  of  Stamboul  is  the 
celebrated  palace  of  the  Seraglio,  with 
its  gardens,  shaded  with  t«dl   black 
cypress  trees,  and  its  once  famed  secret 
portal,  for  which  all  who  have  read 
*^Don  Juan"  must  feel  an  interest. 
Close  to  the  palace  is  the  Mosc^ue  of  St. 
Sophia,  and  beyond  it,  stretcbmg  along 
the  ridge  of  the  hill,  are  the  une  of 
mosques,  with  their  tall  white  mina- 
rets, which  make  Stamboul  the  most 
pictaresqae  and  beautiful  city  in  the 
world.    A  few  days  after  my  arrival 
there,  I  was  seated  at  breakfast  in  the 
hotel  with  a  fellow-traveller  whom  I 
had*^  picked  up**  on  the  Danube ;  we 
had  got  over  the  vague  impression  which 
travellers  have  on  entering  a  strange 
country,  that  our  fare  would  be  kibol^, 
or  lamb  stewed  in  assafcetida,  or  other 
Turkish  dishes,  and  bad  breakfasted 
off  tea,  coffee,  ham,  fried  eggs,  toast, 
and  European  fare,  all  excellent;  for 
Constantinople  is  admirably  supplied, 
with    the   exception  of  the  butter, 
brought  from   the   interior    in  cow- 
skins,  which,  after  sweltering  for  a 
week  in  the  sun,  do  not  improve  its 
flavoar. 

Since  our  arrival  we  had  suffered 
ourselves  to  be  led  about  captive  by  a 
most  villanoos-lookinff  guide  named 
Dhemetri,.and  had,  under  bis  care,  paid 
at  least  foar  times  the  proper  price  for 
every  article  we  purchased,  from  coffee 
and  sweetmeats,  up  to  ottar  of  rose ; 
bat  we  resolved  no  longer  to  groan 
under  his  despotic  power,  but,  with 
the  help  of  a  dictionary,  to  try  and  go 
about  alone,  and,  for  this  purpose,  put 
on,  for  the  first  time,  red  fez  caps,  in- 
tending, if  possible,  to  pass  for  true 
believers — a  piece  of  diplomacy  which, 
like  most  others,  turned  out  exactly 
opposite  to  what  we  had  intended.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Dhemetri,  who  did  not 
at  all  approve  of  losing  such  profitable 
customers,  warned  us  of  our  danger : 
we  laughed  at  his  fears,  and  started,  (^ 
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onr  knowledge  of  the  Tarkish  langiuige 
beiognearly  comprised  in  '^  Mashallah," 
and  the  cardinal  nambers  up  to  twenty, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  pmrchases. 
Onr  way  led  through  a  Tnrkish  burial- 
gronnd,  and  beyond  it  we  stopped  for 
a  few  moments  to  enjoy  the  prospect 
from  the  top  of  the  Genoese  Tower  of 
Galata,  ana 'smoke  a  NargniUy,  and 
drink  a  cup  of  Tnrkish  coffee. 

The  view  from  the  Tower  of  Gralata 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  Constantinople. 
At  onr  feet  lay  the  old  Grenoese 
quarter,  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
strengthened  by  towers ;  beyond  it  the 
GroldenHom,  with  the  Tnrkish  fleet 
riding  at  anchor  close  to  the  quay ;  at 
the  other  side  Stamboul,  rising  in 
terraces  of  wooden  houses  from  the 
water's  edge,  and  crowned  with 
mosques  and  minarets,  ending  with 
the  palace  and  gardens  of  the  Seraglio, 
and  to  our  left,  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Bosphoms,  the  burial-ground  of 
Scutari,  covered  for  miles  with  dark, 
melancholy  cypresses ;  beyond  all,  the 
azure  Sea  of  Marmora,  with  the  Islands 
of  the  Prmces  glittering  like  jewels 
in  its  bosom.  Smoking  Uie  Kargnilly 
is  an  accomplishment  more  necessary 
than  agreeable;  its  utility  is  chiefly 
to  astonish  one^s  friends  who  have  not 
been  to  the  East,  its  pleasure  is 
lessened  by  the  fit  of  coughing  which 
inevitably  ensues  fi*om  the  fact  of 
smoke  being  inhaled  into  the  lungs. 
We  were  each  furnished  with  one,  and 
conunenced  smoking  with  the  air  of 
people  who  were  thoroughly  accus- 
tomed to  it.  We  arranged  our  tubes, 
which  were  about  ten  yards  long,  in 
the  most  orthodox  fashion,  but  it  was 
all  bubble,  bubble  ithrongh  the  water 
which  cooled  the  smoke,  and,  although 
we  assumed  expressions  of  the  most 
extreme  content  and  pleasure,  I 
could  see  that  the  Turkish  attendant 
knew  that  we  were  novices.  He 
tried  to  explain  to  us  in  Turkish, 
but  he  might  as  well  have  spoken 
Chinese  for  all  we  understood. 
We  bowed,  and  answered,  *' Allah 
Kerim''— "God  is  great  "—part  of 
our  small  stock  of  Turkish,  and  having 
finished  our  cofibe,  paid  a  piastre-and- 
a-half,  or  three  pence,  and  parted, 
mutually  satisfied. 

Our  way  down  to  the  bridge  lay 
through  a  steep,  narrow  street,  villan- 
ously  paved,  like  all  the  streets 
in  Constantinople:  it  required  liie 
greatest  care  to  get  along  in  safety. 


On  one  dde  we  got  a  shove  from  % 
barelegged  porter,  with  a  load  about 
the  size  of  a  feather-bed  on  bis  bad ; 
on  the  other  we  were  jammed  agamst 
the  wall  by  a  string  of  donkeys,  irith 
panniers  laden  with  bricks  and  stones; 
in  trying  to  escape,  we  ran  agamsta 
sweetmeat-seller's  stall,  or  trod  on  one 
of  the  dogs ;  but  at  length  we  reached 
the  bridge  in  safety,  and  after  treadmg 
equally  dirty,  narrow  and  iU-psTed 
streets,  found  ourselves  in  the  Bazaar. 
This  is  one  of  the  fi^w  things  in  the 
interior  of  Constantinople  whuh  does 
not  disappoint  the  traveller.  The 
Arms  Bazaar,  lofty,  and  surrounded 
by  weapons  of  every  age  and  descrip- 
tion, is  almost  as  fine  as  the  pictures 
.  of  it,  and  the  grave  bearded  Osmanlis, 
who  chiefly  deal  in  arms,  are  infinitely 
beyond  the  skill  of  any  painter  to  & 
justice  to. 

We  stop  to  examine  some  silTer- 
mouQtedyatagans.  Hemakesagraoefol 
motion  to  us  to  get  up  and  seat  onrselYes 
on  the  little  platform  on  which  he  sits 
smoking,  which  is  covered  with  a 
rich  carpet,  while  he  hands  down  the 
weapon  which  we  point  out  to  him. 
We  ask  the  price.  Six  hundred 
piastres— about  one  half  what  it  is 
worth.  We  offer  three  hundred, 
about  the  real  value— by  holding  up 
three  fingers ;  but  to-day  he  is  rich, 
and  will  not  abate  a  shilling ;  so,  with 
bows  on  both  sides,  we  retire,  aod  be 
resumes  his  smoking  with  the  same 
grave,  courteous  manner,  as  nnlike  a 
shopkeeper  in  alUhings  as  it  is  possible 
to  conceive. 

The  difficulty  in  dealing  with  a 
Turk  passes  comprehension,  as  the 
value  he  sets  on  an  article  has  nothiog 
in  the  least  to  say  to  the  market  price, 
but  solely  to  the  state  of  his  own 
finances:  if  he  is  rich  he  sets  an  exor- 
bitant price  upon  it;  if  he  wants  money 
he  will  sell  it  for  a  quarter  the  sum; 
but  as  to  buying  and  selling  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  he  has  not  the 
least  idea.    Not  so  the  Greeks. 

"  Sir,  will  you  buy  some  nice  ottar 
of  rose,  very  cheap  ?"  we  bear  in  good 
English  from  a  small,  cleanlv-shaved, 
cunniog-looking  rascal — ^forthe  rascals 
invariably  spe^  English.  He  is  the 
very  counterpart  of  the  Turk — nieny» 
cunning,  and  rougish,  he  seems  re- 
moved from  every  very  deep  feeliogi 
and  as  incapable  of  a  magnanimoos  as 
of  a  villainous  action.  We  pass  oo, 
having  been  forewarned  not  to  boy 
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anything  from  a  Greek  who  speaks 
Eoglisfa,  and  pass  out  at  the  far-end  of 
the  Bazaar. 

I  had  for  some  time  been  looking 
oQt  for  an  amber  mouthpiece  for  my 
chibonqne,  and  as  we  now  came  by 
chance  on  a  street  altogether  inha- 
bited by  mannfactnrers  of  amber,  I 
determioed  to  parchase  one.  After 
bargaining  in  vain  for  aboat  an  hour 
at  varions  shops,  I  was  aboat  to  eive 
np  in  despair,  as  most  of  the  sellers 
were  Turks,  when  I  came  to  one  man 
who  seemed  more  reasonable  in  his 
demands.  His  appearance  did  not 
strike  me  much  at  the  time,  so  intent 
was  I  on  my  parchase,  bat  long  i^r 
it  became  impressed  on  my  mind  with 
a  viyidness  which  I  could  never  shake 
off.  It  was  one  of  those  faces  in  which 
intensity  of  purpose  is  the'ruliog  im- 
pression, which  conquers  the  se- 
condary parts  of  good  or  bad.  He 
was  an  Armenian,  and  wore  a  long 
black  serge  dress,  such  as  Shylock  is 
represented  in.  His  face  was  long  and 
sallow,  with  a  large,  booked  nose, 
small^  deep-set,  piercing  black  eyes, 
and  jet  black  hair  falling  over  his  nar- 
row forehead.  Had  I  been  as  good  a 
physiognomist  then  as  experience 
since  has  made  me,  I  would  have  left 
the  shop  bad  he  offered  me  the  mouth- 
piece for  half  its  value.  As  I  stood 
bargaining,  two  or  three  Jews  came 
up,  one  of  whom  spoke  a  little  French ; 
he  commenced  acting  interpreter,  and 
we  were  so  busy  as  to  forget  our  in- 
structiouB,  never  to  have  anything  to 
say  to  any  person  who  spoke  English 
or  French,  bot  Greeks  or  Jews  more 
especially.  After  a  long  time  I  con- 
cluded a  bargain  for  one  mouthpiece, 

which  strnck  me  as  being  very  cheap, 

the  price  was  about  a  pound  sterling, 
being  a  hundred  piastres.  I  paid  him 
in  a  hundred  piastre  note  which  I  had 
received  the  day  b^ore  from  the  Eng- 
lish banker,  and  jrent  further  down 
the  street  to  purchase  a  cherry-wood 
tube  for  it.  We  delayed  at  least  half 
an  honr^  and  I  felt  afterwards,  when  it 
was  too  late,  that  the  Jew  who  still 
accompanied  us,  delayed  us  on  pur- 
pose. 

Suddenly,  as  we  stood  in  the  street, 
we  were  surrounded  by  a  crowd  with 
the  Armenian  at  thehr  head,  who  held 
a  bank  note  ui  his  hand,  while  he 
pointed  me  out  to  the  multitude.  He 
nuhed  np,  his  countenance  distorted 


as  if  with  passion,  and  held  it  before 
me. 

**  It  is  a  forged  note  you  have  given 
him,"  said  the  Jew,  *^  and  if  yon  do 
not  change  it  he  will  put  you  in  prison 
as  a  forger." 

I  was  thunderstruck.  The  crowd, 
who  look  upon  a  passer  of  false  money 
with  greater  hatred  than  any  other 
criminal,  increased  every  moment, 
and  I  could  see  savage  faces  of  every 
shade  and  description  looking  on  me 
with  lowering  eyes.  I  took  the  note 
out  of  his  hand,  and  in  an  instant 
perceived  that  it  was  not  the  one  I 
bad  given  him,  as  all  of  mine  which  I 
had  received  the  day  before  from  the 
English  banker  had  four  stamps  upon 
them  in  token  of  four  quarters  in- 
terest being  paid  on  them  by  the  Gro- 
vemment,  while  this  one  had  five.  I 
could  also  see  that  it  was  evidently  a 
forged  note  which  he  had  changed  for 
my  one.  I  desired  the  Jew  to  tell 
him  so,  which  he  did,  advising  me  at 
the  same  time  to  give  him  a  good  one 
for  it,  as  I  would  otherwise  certainly 
be  taken  up  as  an  utterer  of  false  notes, 
besides  the  greater  danger  of  being 
murdered  bv  the  mob,  who  every 
moment  looked  more  threatening.  I 
tuld  him  to  tell  the  Armenian  to  come 
with  me  to  the  British  Consulate  or  Em- 
bassy, and  that  I  would  abide  by  their 
decision,  but  he  refused  to  do  so,  and 
as  I  persisted  in  refusing  to  change, 
he  began  to  harangne  the  crowd,  who 
now  pressed  on  us  from  all  sides,  and 
denounced  me,  I  could  see,  in  the 
moat  violent  language.  As  I  was 
on  my  way  the  Armenian  laid  his 
hand  upon  my  shoulder  to  detain  me. 
I  shook  him  off  with  so  menacing  a 
look  that  for  an  instant  he  was  cowed, 
and  the  crowd  fell  back  a  few  paces : 
when  I  looked  round  for  the  Jew  who 
had  acted  as  interpreter,  he  was  gone. 

I  now  saw  clearly  the  snare  I  had 
been  led  into :  the  Jew,  who  was  an  ac- 
complice, and  had  played  his  part  in  the 
game,  now  left  me,  perfectly  unable  to 
make  myself  understood,  or  to  offer 
any  explanation.  I  strode  on,  the 
crowd  made  way  for  me,  and  then, 
headed  by  the  Armenian,  followed  in 
a  body,  hooting  and  yelling,  while  he 
continued  to  denounce  me.  My  Ger- 
man friend  kept  with  me,  but  they 
took  little  notice  of  him.  The  Arme- 
nian again  advanced  with  threatening 
gestures  before  me ;  but  now  I  was 
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thoroughly  enraged,  and  raised  my 
stick  to  strike  him,  when  he  fell  back, 
and  they  followed  me  at  a  little  far- 
ther distance,  bat  still  hooting  and 
yelling  like  demons. 

I  have  often,  in  the  coarse  of  my 
life,  been  in  scenes  of  danger  and  hor- 
ror, bat  never  can  I  recollect  any 
thing  to  eqnal  this.  A  stranger, 
nnable  to  speak  a  word  of  the  lan- 
guage, utterly  ignorant  of  the  place 
and  its  easterns,  to  find  myself  sud- 
denly in  the  position  of  a  criminal, 
and  of  a  claM  that  excites  in  the 
breasts  of  the  Turks  the  greatest 
loathing  and  abhorrence ;  Mowed  and 
pressed  on  by  a  vile  rabble,  who  exe- 
crated me  in  every  tone  of  voice- 
men,  women,  and  children,  all  united 
with  the  same  object ;  dreading  that 
I  would  get  fhrtber  and  further  into 
the  bad  part  of  the  town,  when  I  would 
perhaps  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob, 
for  I  could  not  see  a  soldier  or  any 
one  whose  protection  I  could  claim. 
It  was  a  prospect  of  undivided  horror 
and  misery,  worse  than  which  I  can 
scarcely  believe  it  possible  to  endure, 
unless  It  were  that  of  one  on  the  verge 
of  public  execution,  judged  guilty 
of  some  base  crime.  I  would  have 
given  all  that  I  was,  or  ever  hoped  to 
be,  possessed  of,  for  escape,  but  none 
was  open  to  me. 

How  long  this  lasted  I  know  not ; 
it  seemed  ages ;  I  felt  as  though  I  had 
lived  years  since  the  morning.  I  was 
hunted  in  this  manner  up  one  street, 
down  another,  the  crowd  before  me 
takinff  up  the  cry  and  then  joining  in, 
until  I  felt  like  some  road  animal,  and 
would  have  wreaked  my  fury  on  them 
had  I  only  had  weapons :  I  could  feel 
myself  foaming  with  rage.  At  lencth 
A  lucky  turn  brought  me  to  the  bridge 
leading  to  Pera,  and  I  saw  a  chance 
of  escape.  At  all  events,  there  was  a 
guard  of  Kawasses  there,  and  I  would 
be  safo  firom  the  violence  of  the  crowd. 
The  Armenian  who,  up  to  this,  had 
sought  to  gain  his  purpose  by  terror, 
now  got  alarmed  lest  I  should  escape 
him  if  I  got  into  the  Christian  quar- 
ter of  the  town,  and  delivered  me  np 
to  the  Kawasses  as  an  utterer  of  fbrged 
money.  There  were  a  few  respectable 
people  about  the  bridge,  and  one  of 
them^  who  seemed  a  European  and 
spoke  French,  undertook  to  interpret 
for  me.  My  story  made  some  im- 
pression on  the  guard :  they  were 
good-humoured,  sleepy-looking  fellows. 


The  magic  term,  <*  Ingieser*  I  could 
see  had  some  effect ;  bat  I  leaned 
from  the  person  who  interpreted  for 
me,  the  real  cause  of  my  disaster— 
"Why  did  you  wear  that  infemil 
Turkish  cap?  They  do  not  believe  that 
you  are  an  Endishman;  they  thhik 
that  yon  are  a  Hungarian,  or  Sclavo- 
nian,  or  one  of  some  nation  whose 
government  will  not  protect  him.  If 
they  were  certain  you  were  English 
they  would  not  dare  to  molest  you." 

However,  the  Kawasses  seemed  hi- 
clined  to  believe  me,  and  had  all  bat 
agreed  to  let  me  go  with  the  Armenian 
to  the  British  Consulate,  one  of  them 
going  with  us,  which  was  the  proper 
coarse  for  them  to  have  pursued,  when 
another  Kawass  of  a  different  stamp 
made  his  appearance.  I  now  was 
watching  the  expression  of  their  couo- 
tenaoces  so  intensely  that  I  could  read 
pretty  plainly  what  was  passing.  He 
was  a  cunning-looking  fellow,  much 
more  knowing  than  the  others.  He 
quickly  changed  the  aspect  of  the 
matter;  I  could  ahnost  understand 
what  be  said,  although  I  did  not  know 
a  word  of  Turkish.  As  he  took  the 
mouthpiece  from  me  and  the  note  fh>m 
the  Armenian,  he  said,  "This  will  not 
do,  yoa  must  go  before  the  Pasha.** 
There  was  no  help  for  it ;  I  begj^  of 
my  German  friend  to  go  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  the  British  Consulate,  and 
try  and  have  me  released.  He  was 
let  go,  and  the  person  who  had  inter- 
preted for  me  i^ook  me  by  the  hand 
in  a  melancholy  manner.  Bad  as  the 
case  was,  I  could  not  help  smiling,  it 
was  done  so  much  with  the  air  of  one 
who  wishes  another  farewell  on  the 
scaffold,  for  whom  there  is  no  chance 
of  a  reprieve — '*Good  bye,  my  poor 
fellow,  I  wish  you  were  safbly  out  of 
it." 

The  crowd  moved  off,  and  I  found 
mjself  alone  with  the  Armenian  and 
the  Kawass,  who  had  the  poosession  of 
the  amber  moathpiece  and  the  forged 
note.  He  made  me  a  sign  to  folbw 
him.  I  was  in  hopes  that  they  would 
have  kept  me  at  the  guardhoose  at 
the  bridge,  but  such  was  not  his  ob- 
ject. It  was  now  getting  dusk,  and 
he  led  me  on  through  all  the  worst 
streets,  until  at  len^  I  was  totally 
bewildered.  I  tried  to  make  signs,  hot 
he  shook  his  head.  At  lei^:th  we 
stopped  before  a  cook-shop,  on  te 
counter  of  which  was  sealed,  cross- 
legged  like  a  tailor,  a  grim-looking  old 
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Tark  without  his  tarban.  His  shaved 
head  gave  him  a  most  ridiculous  ap- 
pearance, so  that  I,  with  difficultjr,  re- 
frained from  laughing,  bat  to  judge 
from  their  faces  it  was  no  laughiDg 
matter.  The  Armenian  told  his  story. 

The  bald-beaded  old  Turk  turned 
towards  me,  1  could  feel  in  his  eye,  ^  I 
pause  for  a  reply"— 

'^Inglese!'*  was  all  I  cottld  ejaculate 
—  "  Inglesei*'  He  looked  at  me 
sternly,  as  tboagh  1  was  trifling  with 
hlm^  and  as  though  he  would  have  ap- 
plied the  bastinado  with  great  plea- 
sure, had  it  been  in  his  power.  He  was 
the  very  picture  of  au  old-fashioned 
magistrate  at  a  petty  sessions,  where 
he  has  it  all  his  own  way. 

"Inglese!**  I  uttered. 

The  old  Turk  said  something  in  a 
pompous  stern  voice,  I  could  feel  not 
in  my  favour. 

All  the  Kawasses  round  murmured 
faint  applause.  He  waved  bis  hand 
solemnly,  and  again  I  was  led  on 
through  the  narrow  filthy  streets. 
Since  I  had  beeh  freed  from  tbe  crowd 
at  the  bridge,  up  to  this  the  affair  had 
worn  such  an  absurd  aspect  that  I  did 
not  mind  it  mucb,  and  was  buoyed  up 
with  tbe  hopes  of  release  from  the  Con- 
Bolate ;  but  now  it  began  to  grow  dark, 
and  I  felt  that  shortly  at  sunset  the 
gates  would  be  closed,  and  all  hopes  of 
release  cut  off,  as  they  could  not  cet 
bto  Stamboul  on  any  pretence  after 
that.  I  now  began  for  the  first  time 
to  feel  alarmed  at  my  situation.  I 
was  in  the  lions*  den,  and  tbe^  might,  if 
they  chose,  cast  me  into  prison,  from 
which  I  might  never  come  out  alive; 
for,  as  far  as  I  had  learned,  the  Turkish 
prisons  yet  were  almost  in  as  bad  a 
state  as  thev  were  when  described  in 
**Anastatia8.  The  dread  of  being  put  in 
there,  amid  the  sweepings  of  the  crime 
tnd  ruffianism  of  Constantinople,  filled 
my  mind  with  horrible  images.  I 
faucied  the  Bagnio,  with  the  plague 
raging  in  it  as  described  so  vividly,  or 
I  thought  of  being  thrust  into  some 
horrible  close  room,  filled  with  low 
criminals  for  the  night,  when  I  might 
perhaps  be  murdered  before  assistance 
cuold  reach  me. 

The  Kawass  stopped  and  began  to 
^  with  the  Armenian;  he  then 
beckoned  to  me,  slapped  his  pocket, 
soiiled,  held  out  Ids  hand  and  laughed. 
I  coold  see,  without  the  aid  of  an  in- 
terpreter, that  he  wanted  money  to  let 
>ne  free.    The  only  money  I  had  was 


about  five  piastres,  a  gold  piece  of 
fifty,  or  about  half-a-sovereign  value. 
Spite  of  my  dread  of  the  prison,  1  felt 
ashamed  at  having  to  stoop  to  bribe 
the  fellow,  so  I  put  a  bold  face  on  the 
matter  and  refiised.  He  tiow  turned 
round  angrily,  and  muttering  to  him- 
self, ordered  me  to  follow.  We  went 
on  through  streets  that  seemed  getting 
narrower  and  more  filthy,  and  every 
step  brought  us  further  into  the  more 
remote  and  dangerous  quarter  of  the 
town.  1  was  thoroughly  in  his  power, 
and  I  felt  that  he  might  either  imprison 
or  murder  me  as  it  suited  his  conve- 
nience. So,  after  some  reflection,  I  de- 
termined to  give  him  the  fifty  piastres 
as  a  bribe,  and  next  day  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  British  Embassy  and, 
if  possible,  have  him,  the  Armenians, 
and  the  Jews  punished.  I  held  out  the 
fifty  piastre-piece.  He  took  it,  gave 
me  tbe  forged  note,  and  the  Armenian 
the  amber  mouthpiece,  and  I  was 
free. 

No  one  who  has  not  been  a  prisoner, 
charged  with  a  serious  crime,  can  con- 
ceive the  delight  of  being  once  more  a 
free  man.  My  situation  had  been  a 
much  more  serious  one  than  those  of 
the  melodramatic  individuals  who,  on 
being  imprisoned,  find  instantaneously 
a  trap-door  ready  for  them  to  open, 
and  if  that  is  still  not  enough,  a  second 
one  in  the  next  chamber,  and  then  a 
rope  ladder,  if  it  is  more  convenient 
for  them  to  get  out  in  that  way,  so  that 
finally  we  cease  to  wonder  at  their 
escapes,  and  are  only  surprised  that 
any  one  should  be  at  tbe  trouble  of 
taking  them  prisoners.  There  are  no 
trap -doors  in  Constantinople,  and  I 
felt  that  if  I  once  got  in  I  would  have 
but  little  chance  in  getting  out  in  any 
such  agreeable  or  romantic  manner. 

t  was  for  tbe  moment  forgetful  of 
the  time,  of  tbe  streets,  and  everything' 
else,  but  the  consciousness  of  liberty; 
and  it  was  not  until  I  had  left  the 
Kawass  and  Armenian  far  out  of 
sight — for  I  dreaded  lest  the  former 
might  change  his  purpose  and  try  to 
get  more  money  out  of  me — that  I  be- 
gan to  feel  that  only  half  the  danger 
was  over.  I  was  alone  in  a  most  law- 
less town,  the  night  was  now  set  in,  no 
lamps,  the  gates  shut,  and  all  egress 
by  law  prohibited,  and  1  knew  not  a 
word  of  the  language,  and  had  only 
five  piastres,  or  tenpence,  and  a  forged 
bank-note  in  my  p<>cket.  | 

Where  I  went,  or  how  many  narrow  l^ 
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streets  I  treaded,  I  have  not  the  least 
idea.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  in  a  maze, 
for  every  street  was  like  the  other,  and 
ihere  was  no  landmark.  I  was  afraid 
to  give  myself  np  to  the  gnard  lest  I 
might  meet  some  who  had  cognisance 
of  the  affair  of  the  morning,  and  I 
should  be  again  a  prisoner ;  and  I 
could  not  ask  my  way.  I  wandered 
about  until  I  became  weary  and  sick 
at  heart,  and  almost  careless  of  my 
fate;  from  mere  fatigue  I  began  to  lose 
all  anxiety,  and  the  cakn  settled 
feeling  took  possession  of  me  that  I 
should  never  escape  out  of  it  alive. 
Dreadful  murders  were  of  almost 
nightly  occurrence ;  and  I  had  heard  of 
one  or  two  since  I  had  arrived  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  I  saw  nothine  to  pre- 
vent the  like  taking  place,  iwas  un- 
armed and  had  a  valuable  watch  and 
chain.  For  the  first  time  death,  with 
a  calm  firm  aspect,  stared  me  in  the 
face. 

Death,  in  the  abstract,  has  but  little 
terror,  for  when  it  is  inevitable  we  see 
the  weakest  and  most  timid  meet  it 
without  shrinklog  ;  but  it  is  the  man- 
ner which  appals  us.  As  it  seemed  to 
me  now  to  be .  inevitable,  I  felt  dl 
terror  for  my  situation  diiappear.  I 
resolved  to  meet  it  like  a  man,  and 
grasped  my  stick  more  firmly,  deter- 
mined to  make  the  catastrophe  less 
painful  by  having  a  fight  for  my  life. 
I  had  up  to  this  avoided  looking  like  a 
lost  person :  now  I  watched  for  any 
Turks  or  Greeks  whose  countenances 
gave  me  any  hope  of  goodness,  and 
asked  them  the  way  in  French,  Ger- 
man, and  as  much  Italian  as  I  could 
muster;  but  it  was  useless,  they  all 
shook  then:  heads.  At  length  a  Greek 
passed  me,  whose  dress  was  more  re- 
spectable than  that  of  most  of  the 
others  whom  I  had  asked.  I  tried 
•  him  in  the  same  languages,  but  he 
could  not  understand  me.  He  seemed 
more  anxious  to  assist  me  than  the 
others,  and  if  I  had  had  my  wits  suf- 
ficiently about  me  to  try  a  few  words 
of  ancient  Greek,  I  might  have  suc- 
ceeded; but  as  it  was,  the  only  way 
that  struck  me  of  trying  to  tell  him 
what  I  wanted  was  by  naming  the 
European  part  of  the  town. 

"  Inglese — ^Pera  T  and  I  pointed  as 
near  as  I  could  judge  where  it  lay. 

He  understood  me,  and  beckoned 
me  to  follow  him.  After  walking  for 
some  time  he  came  to  a  house  where 
lie  was  joined  by  two  other  men.    The 


thought  of  treachery  instantly  struck 
me.  I  was  one  to  three.  I  let  tbem 
walk  before  me,  my  mind  nowagaia 
in  the  most  painful  state  of  oncertaintj, 
nntil,  after  walking  for  about  twenty 
minutes  we  stopped  before  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  town.  He  spoke  to  the 
man,  and  made  me  a  sign  to  give  him 
something  to  open  the  gate.  Two 
piastres  were  all  that  I  could  offer ; 
fortunately  it  was  enough.  The  gtte 
opened,  and  I  found  myself  near  the 
bridge.  I  thanked  my  conductor  as 
well  as  I  could  by  signs,  and,  as  the 
bridge  could  not  be  passed  at  that 
hour,  took  a  caique,  for  which  I  paid 
the  boatman  two  more  piastres,  so 
that  I  had  now  only  one  more  left,  and 
I  had  still  to  pass  through  GahUa 
before  I  reached  home.  The  gate  at 
Galata,  which  is  not  so  strictly  kept 
shut  as  at  Stamboul,  was  open  for 
some  other  people,  and  a  piastre  got 
me  through  without  any  dimculty.  I 
tried  to  retrace  my  steps  of  the  morn- 
ing, but  ag^in  lost  my  way ;  however, 
by  good  luck,  I  met  a  Frenchman,  who 
directed  me  to  the  gate  near  the 
Tower,  where  we  had  taken  oar  coffee 
and  smoked  the  Narguillies  in  the 
morning.  It  was  shut,  and  my  entire 
wealth  was  a  forged  note  for  ooe 
hundred  piastres,  as  I  had  paid  away 
my  last  one  at  the  other  gate.  I 
roused  the  man,  put  my  hand  in  mj 
pocket  as  if  I  were  taking  money  ont; 
be  opened  it  and  held  his  hand  oot 
for  it,  and  I  bolted  as  fast  as  I  could 
ran. 

I  felt  a  load  taken  off  my  mind. 
I  was  safe.  As  I  ran  over  the 
events  of  the  day,  for  the  first  time  I 
felt  thoroughly  conscions  of  the 
dangers  I  had  passed  through,  and  the 
excitement,  which  had  supported  me 
up  to  this,  gave  way;  I  felt  for  the 
moment  weak,  my  Imees  trembling 
and  heart  beating  loudly ;  I  leant  for 
support  against  one  of  the  tombstones 
of  the  Turkish  burial  ground,  and 
shuddered  as  I  strained  my  eyes 
towards  Stamboul ;  all  that  had  locked 
so  heavenly  and  beautiful  in  the 
morning,  now  filled  my  mind  with 
loathing  and  disgust.  In  a  few 
moments  I  recovered  myself,  and 
made  the  best  of  my  way  to  the 
hotel.  My  Grerman  friend  was  de- 
lighted to  see  me  safe. 

^'I  never  thought  I  should  see  yos 
alive  again.  I  have  been  to  the  British 
Consulate,  fegt2il  y i^lip^late  for  the» 
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to  be  able  to  release  yon,  as  the  gates 
had  doeed.  Toa  had  better  go  there 
now,  while  dinner  is  getting  readj,  as 
they  are  in  great  alarm  about  yon.'* 

I  went  to  the  house  of  M , 

then  acting  for  the  ConsuI^Ge- 
neral,  who  was  absent,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  kindness.  I 
learned  from  them,  with  even  greater 
certainty  th^n  I  had  thought  myself, 
of  the  danger  of  my  situation  after 
I  had  been  released  by  the  Eawass. 
They  seemed  to  look  on  my  escape  as 
next  to  a  miracle,  and  I  heard  stories 
of  murders  that  made  my  blood  run 
cold,  and  of  people  who  had  been 
attacked  and  robbed  even  in  the  Chris« 
tian  quarter  of  Pera,  which  is  by  far 
the  safest.  I  found,  however,  that 
bad  I  been  brought  before  the  Pasha, 
I  would  most  likely  have  been  sent 
across  to  the  Consulate  by  him  to  have 
the  matter  tried  there,  but  as  Uie  in- 
tention of  the  Kawass  had  been  to  ex- 
tort monev,  there  would  have  been 
very  little  likelihood  of  my  ever  being 
brou^t  before  the  Pasha,  but  rather 
ofbemgpat  into  some  lock-up  place 
with  all  the  sweepings  of  Constanti- 
nople, until  I  had  paid  for  my  de- 
liverance. 

I  returned  to  the  hotel  after  we  had 
made  arrangements  for  having  the 
whole  affair  brought  before  the  Turkish 
antborities  on  the  morrow,  backed  by 
the  entire  force  of  the  British  Em- 
bassy and  Consulate. 

The  most  gorgeous  palace,  or  the 
richest  feast,  could  not  give  me  again 
feelings  of  pleasure  such  as  those 
which  I  felt  when  I  sat  down  to  dinner 
at  the  hotel.  The  excitement  had 
taken  away  my  appetite,  although  I 
had  eaten  nothing  smce  tiie  morning, 
hot  the  sensation  of  being  again  free 
and  safe,  was  greater  than  anything  I 
had  ever  felt,  or  perhaps  shall  ever 
agamfeel. 
•  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Courts  where  all  crimes  and 
offences  are  tried  is  in  Stamboul;  the 
jod^  is  the  Pasha,  the  Minister  of 
Police,  and  he  has  for  his  advisers  the 
Moftis  and  the  MoUahs,  who  still,  I 
believe,  combine  law  and  religion,  and 
the  UlemaSy  or  professors,  and  otiber 
learned  doctors  of  the  law. 

We  entered  through  a  lofty  gate 
bto  a  qnadransle.  At  the  end  of  it 
was  a  lar^  painted  wooden  building. 
Id  which  justice  was  dispensed.  The 
entrance  and  broad  flight  of  stairs. 


at  the  bottom  of  which  were  hundreds 
of  pairs  of  slippers,  taken  off  before 
entering  the  presence  of  the  Pasha, 
were  shaded  by  an  Arabesque-looking 
portico. 

The  large  hall  at  the  top  of  the 
steps  was  crowded  with  men  and  wo- 
men. Kawasses  lounged  about,  and 
sellers  of  lemonade  and  sherbet  dis- 
posed of  theur  beverage  at  half  a 
piastre  a  glass.  The  women  sat  in 
groups  by  themselves,  their  faces,  as 
usual,  except  the  eyes,  covered  with 
the  yasmac;  and  in  auiet  corners 
might  be  seen,  here  and  there,  men 
with  their  carpets  spread,  performing 
their  devotions,  and  salaaming  and 
rubbing  theur  foreheads  to  the  ground, 
perfectly  unconscious  of  the  crowd 
around  them.  Before  the  doors  of  the 
rooms  leading  off  the  hall  were  large 
curtains,  some  of  them  half  rolled  up, 
others  hanging  down,  which  the  people 
pushed  aside  as  they  entered  or  went 
out  The  whole  thing  was  so  like  a 
theatre  that  I  felt  as  though  some 
drama  was  about  to  be  performed,  in 
which  I  was  to  bear  a  principal  part. 
I  was  introduced  to  the  Pasha  by 

M ,  one  of  the  Dragomans  of  the 

British  Embassy,  who  accompanied 
me,  and  was  to  conduct  my  case.  After 
the  statement  which  I  had  drawn  up 
had  been  translated  into  Turkish  by 
the  Dragoman,  and  written  out  by  one 
of  the  scribes,  it  was  submitted  to  the 
Pasha,  who  asked  me  if  I  could  identify 
the  Armenian,  and  ordered  a  couple  of 
Kawasses  to  go  with  me  and  take  him 
prisoner.  The  Kawass  of  the  Drago- 
man also  accompanied  us,  and  we 
started  so  attended  in  search  of  the 
Armenian.  We  soon  found  the  street  .* 
the  Armenian  was  seated  in  his  shop, 
near  the  door.  There  was  on  his 
countenance  an  expression  of  con- 
tented knavery:  he  was  probably 
thinkmg  of  the  hundred  piastres  which 
he  had  got  for  the  mouthpiece,  which 
was  again  in  his  window.  He  looked 
up,  and  his  eyes  fell  upon  me  attended 
by  the  three  Kawasses.  The  game 
was  now  changed ;  I  was  no  longer  the 
ignorant,  helpless  stranger  totally  at 
lus  mercy,  but  an  EngUsbman,  armed 
with  the  full  powers  of  the  law,  and 
backed  by  the  most  powerful  (jovern- 
ment  in  the  world. 

His  cheeks  became  livid;  his  jaw 
fell;  the  whole  man  in  an  instant 
dianged,  and  seemed  to  collapse  with 
terror,  like  a  dead,  Ipjy  nffeSvft^J^v 
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ceased  to  be  moved  with  galvanism.  I 
pointed  him  ont,  and  showed  the 
monthpiece,  which  was  taken  hy  one 
of  the  Kawasses,  and  in  a  few  moments 
his  shop  was  shut  and  locked,  himself 
a  prisoner,  and  the  crowd,  who  now 
witnessed  it,  slnnk  awav  in  terror, 
seemingly  afraid  lest  I  should  recog- 
nise in  them  the  individuals  who  had 
hunted  and  almost  torn  me  in  pieces 
the  day  before. 

When  we  came  agtdn  before  the 
Fasha,  he  directed  us  to  attend  on  the 
morrow,  when  the  Kawass,  whom  the 
Armenian  was  compelled  to  produce, 
and  the  Jews,  would  be  brought  before 

mm. 

The  next  day,  as  we  entered  the 
hall  at  the  appointed  hour,  I  saw  the 
Armenian  guarded  by  Kawasses.  He 
was  loud  in  his  appeals  for  mercy,  and, 
I  learned,  offered  now  to  give  me  up 
the  amber  mouthpiece  if  I  would  not 
proceed  against  him;  but,  although 
such  a  course  would  have  saved  me 
much  trouble,  I  determined,  for  the 
sake  of  other  travellers,  to  make  an 
example  of  him.  His  countenance  now 
struck  me  most  forcibly:  it  bad  some- 
thing revolting  in  it ;  bis  long  yellow 
fangs  gave  him  the  look  of  aome  un« 
clean  beast,  and  his  breath  was  so  foul 
and  horrible  that  I  could  not  bear  to 
stand  near  him. 

Tbe  Pasha  was  seated  on  a  raised 
part  of  tbe  divan :  we  saluted  him  in 
the  Turkish  manner,  to  which  he  an- 
swered gracefully,  and  pointed  to  us 
to  seat  ourselves  on  tbe  divan  close  to 
him.  In  a  few  momentSi  three  splen- 
didly-mounted chibouques,  with  large 
amber  mouthpieces,  were  brought  in 
and  handed  to  us,  and  small  cups  of 
thick,  black  coffee  of  the  most  delicious 
flavour.  We  smoked  and  drank  our 
coffee,  and  when  the  case  before  him 
was  dismissed,  the  Armenian,  the 
Jews,  and  the  Kawass  were  produced. 

I  could  scarcely  help  laughing  at  the 
chapfallen  appearance  of  tbe  latter  as 
he  looked  at  me  in  an  appealing  man- 
ner. It  was  indeed  a  great  change 
from  tbe  last  time  that  we  had  met, 
when  he  was  leading  me  a  prisoner 
through  tbe  streets  of  Constantinople. 
I  was  very  much  pleased  at  one  tbing, 
which  was  that  the  Armenian  never 
now  for  an  instant  pretended  to  think 
that  I  had  given  him  tbe  forged  note. 
He  now  declared  thsA  tbe  English 
gentleman  had  c^ven  a  good  note,  but 
that  it  had  passed  throng  the  hands 


of  the  Jew  before  re^hing  his,  w|io 
had  changed  it  for  the  forged  one.  To 
this  the  Jew  swore  by  every  book  h 
the  Old  Testament  that  he  had  seen  tbe 
English  gentleman,  for  whom  he  b|d 
interpreted,  take  a  good  note  out  of  his 
pocket-book,  which  bo  could  swear  had 
been  a  good  note,  and  which  he  lianded 
to  the  ^menian,  and  which  the  Arme- 
nian had  changed  for  a  forged  ope 
when  they  all  left  the  shop.  It  was 
most  amusing  to  watch  the  two  rogues, 
each  now  trying  to  inculpate  the  other, 
while  they  both  joined  In  exonerating 
me  fh)m  any  share  in  it  After  the 
Pasha  had  heard  the  case,  he  sent  it  in 
for  the  Muftis  and  Hollahs  to  hear 
and  give  an  ophiion  oi|.  We  went 
into  Uie  other  room  to  hear  it,  havbg 
laid  down  our  pipes  and  saluted  the 
Pasha. 

The  head  Mufti  was  a  fat  old  fellow, 
dressed  in  a  black  robe  and  a  huge 
white  turban.  Before  be  had  heard  a 
word  he  proposed  to  ^e  Dnigomia 
that  we  snould  compromise  it.  each 
bearing  half  tbe  losa.  To  this  the 
Dragoman  replied  that  the  honour  of 
En^and  was  bound  up  in  it,  and  that 
tbe  entire  English  nation,  down  to  the 
crossing-sweepers,  would  oe  filled  wftb 
rage  and  revenge  if  a  distinguished 
English  Effendi,  of  high  birth,  and  dis- 
tantly related  to  the  Royal  family, 
was  to  be  treated  in  this  oiitrageoas 
manner:  and  that  a  fleet  appearmg 
before  Constantinople  was  one  of  the 
lightest  events  whi^b  might  be  sup- 
posed to  follow  ^m  such  a  course  of 
proceeding. 

The  Mufti  seemed  to  be  moved  by 
these  considerations,  and  looked  wisely 
round,  benevolently  at  us  and  sternly 
at  the  prisoners,  and  ordered  them  to 
sUte  their  case.  The  other  MoUahs 
and  Muftis  put  on  wise  faces  and 
prepared  to  discuss  the  matter  tho- 
roughly, except  one,  who  spread 
his  carpet  in  tbe  comer  and  com- 
menced saying  his  prayers,  which 
lasted  the  entire  time  that  we  were  In 
the  room. 

Tb$  Armenian  and  the  Jews  now 
stated  their  case  again,  and  once  or 
twice  almost  came  to  blows  in  trying 
to  inculpate  each  other.  The  Kawass 
had  notniog  to  say,  and  threw  himself 
on  the  mercy  of  the  Court.  At  length, 
after  a  great  deal  of  discussioii,  » 
which  tbe  chief  Mufti  again  proposed 
that  we  should  compromise  it,  which 
the  Dragoman  again  as  firmly  refhsedi 
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tbe  three  chief  Mollahs  and  the  chief 
Mufti  laid  their  heads  together,  and 
the  prisoDers  were  removed.  After 
they  had  thought  over  it  for  a  lon^ 
time,  one  of  them  went  in  to  report 
their  decision  to  the  Pasha,  and  we 
were  again  summoned  into  the  Pasha's 
room.  We  seated  ourselyes  in  the 
same  places,  and  againpipes and  coffee 
were  brought,  and  the  r  asha  proceeded 
to  giye  sentence. 

As  &r  as  I  could  learn,  he  said  that 
the  English  gentleman,  who  had  been 
always  perfectly  innocent,  and  had 
never  had  the  bad  note  in  his  posses- 
sioo,  had  been  most  disgracefully 
treated,  especially  by  the  Eawass, 
who  ought  to  have  taken  him  under 
his  protection  and  brought  him  to  the 
British  Consulate,  for  which  offence 
the  Kawass  was  sentenced  to  be  dis- 
missed from  his  office  and  imprisoned 
and  ftirther  punished,  after  having 
first  given  back  the  gold  piece  of  fifty 
piastres  which  the  l&^li^  gentleman 
had  been  obliged  to  give  him  to  re- 
cover his  liberty;  and  the  Pasha 
farther  ordered  that^the  identical  gold 
piece,  and  no  other,  should  be  returned, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  Kawass  was 
marched ofifbetweenafile  of  other  Ka- 
wasses  to  recover  ^he  identical  piece, 
which  had  by  this  time  perhaps  been 
through  half  Constantinople.  I  eot  it 
before  I  left  the  Court,  and  to  afi  ap- 
pearance it  was  the  identical  one 
which  I  had  given  him. 

The  sentence  to  the  others  was,  that 
the  Armenian  and  the  Jew  should 
bear  the  loss  of  the  hundred  piastres 
between  them,  and  that  the  amber 
mouthpiece  should  be  returned  to  me, 
for  that  it  was  perfectly  plain  that 
they  were  all  rogues,  and  that  one  or 
other  of  them  had  changed  my  good 
note  for  the  forged  one ;  in  addition  to 
this  they  were  to  be  imprisoned  and 
fined. 

After  this  comprehensive  and  salu- 
tary sentence  had  been  passed^  I  re- 
ceived the  amber  mouthpiece  and  the 
gold  piece  of  fifty  piastres,  and  with 
another  salutation  we  took  our  leave 
of  the  Pasha.  The  guards  outside 
made  low  obeisances  to  us  as  we  passed 
through  them,  as  men  with  whom  it 
was  no  joke  to  trifle,  and  who  rose  in 
estimation  proportionately  as  they  were 
feared.  In  tbe  court-yard  we  were 
surrounded  by  about  a  hundred  rela- 
tions of  the  Jews,  inclndhig  their 
wives,   children,    ^andfathers,   and 


grandmothers,  who  all  besought  us  to 
try  and  release  them.  I  felt,  certainly, 
rather  sorry  for  the  Jews,  as  although 
one  of  them,  the  interpreter,  was 
evidently  a  partner  with  the  Arme- 
nian in  the  trick,  yet,  against  the 
others,  there  did  not  seem  any  strong 
grounds  for  condemnation ;  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it.  I  begged  of  the 
Dragoman,  if  he  had  an  opportunity, 
to  speak  to  the  Pasha  about  them, 
and  I  believe  they  were  only  im- 
prisoned for  a  short  time.  I  also 
learned  that  this  trick  had  been  played 
with  great  success  on  one  or  two 
foreigners  QOt  long  before,  who  had 
given  a  good  note  for  the  bad  one, 
and  who  had  not  moral  courage  to 
brave  the  consequences  as  I  had  done. 
I  quite  put  a  stop  to  the  thing  for  the 
time,  and  once  or  tnrice  was  amnsed 
by  hearing  myself  described  as  the 
lion  of  the  adventure*  in  glowing 
terms,  by  strangers,  who  did  not  know 
that  they  were  detailing  it  to  tbe 
principal  actor  in  it. 

Such  is  Uie  strange  current  of  adven- 
titious circumstances  over  which  we 
have  no  control — ^which  make  us  one 
day  their  slave,  another  their  lord,  and 
change  us  in  an  instantfrom  aprince  to  a 
pick-pocket,  or  a  pick-pocket  to  a 
prince.  Not  a  month  after  this  ad- 
venture, by  a  string  of  equally  insig- 
nificant events,  I  found  myself,  under 
the  mistaken  character  of  a  celcbrat^ 
English  Prince,  followed  by  an  ap- 
plauding and  a  delighted  crowd,  who 
marked  and  noted  down  every  move- 
ment and  action  I  made,  and  perhaps 
held  me  up  to  their  children,  as  they 
held  them  up  to  look  at  me,  as  a  pat- 
tern of  everything  grand  and  noble. 
This  more  agreeable  and  more  amusing 
adventure  happened  equally  from  cir- 
cumstances over  which  I  had  no  con- 
trol, and  yielded  much  amusement 
for  the  time,  while  thev  both  gave  me 
a  lesson  which  I  shall  long  remember: 
never  to  judge  hastily  of  another  in 
how  high  or  how  low  a  condition  he 
may  be  placed  by  chance,  and  never 
myself  to  be  elated  by  good,  or  de- 
pressed by  bad  circumstances,  but  to 
bear  them  all  with  the  same  equani- 
mity and  good  temper.  And  now  my 
chibouque  is  empty,  and  the  last  puff  of 
my  Latakia  has  faded  into  air,  and  if 
this  should  entertain  any  of  my  readers, 
I  will  hope,  some  future  day,  to  smoke 
another  pipe  of  Latakia  with  them 
through  the  amber  mouthpiece.         i^ 
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ATTBB  THB  BATTLE. 


So  alow  to  wake !— so  slowly— Gently  ! 

To  wake,  as  if  the  wafture  of  a  hand 

Would  pass  me  back  to  sleep ! — How  slowly,  too, 

Come  trickling  back  the  streams  of  consciooaness 

Upon  my  brain ! — 

VHiere  am  I?    There  was  war— 
And  now  snch  stillness  on  the  dnsky  field  I — 
And  it  was  day— bat  this  most  be  ipy  sight — 
Dim — dim. — ^And—oh,  snch  pain !     What  ?  not  a  stir  ? 
Stretched  here  to  die  ?— Great  God !  what  rage  of  thirst 
Backs  me ! — ^A  drop  of  water,  for  my  life ! — 
Oh  rage  and  madness !     I  most — muit  be  free. 
And  wrench  my  body  from  the  horrible  dutch 
Of  this  all-grasping  earth  that  holds  me  down!-* 
Peace — folly.    All  is  over.    Here  I  lie, 
Wretch  that  I  am !  and  yield  myself  to  God. 

«  «  *  «  « 

Forms  pass  athwart  the  dnsk — a  shadowy  rush— 
Vanished.    And — ^bark!  the  sollen  roar  of  drams. — 
Par  off  the  battle  rolls—rolls  farther  stills 
A  £unt  harrah — again— the  day  is  oars  I 
Own^  did  I  say  ?    Alas !  my  day  is  done. 
Others  will  have  their  sonrise,  and  thdr  noon. 
Bat  momiog^s  light  shall  dawn  no  more  for  me. 
— Ha !  'twas  a  groan  beside  me.    What  ?  alive  ? 
Come,  soldier,  help  me  up.    He*s  silent  now. 
That  was  his  soal  that  rashed  utxm  his  breath. 
I  feel  'twas  his  last  sigh  he  rendered  ap. 
Though  he's  beyood  my  view.     Fahit — ^fidnt  again  I—* 
One  star  looks  down  upon  mine  upward  eye, 
Which  can  no  more  refuse  to  glass  its  light. 
Than  can  a  lake  the  moon's.    One  star,— Ugh — ^high— 
Terribly  high:— yet  near  ;^and  emptiness 
Open  between.    Such  awfiil  silence,  too ! 
Silence  upon  the  white  lips  of  the  night, 
Which  seems  to  hold  her  breath,  and  draw  herself 
Shuddering  away  from  this  accursed  field! — 
And  yet  she  holds  me  here ! 

«  •  •  •  « 

Silence — I  feel  the  trampled  grass  astir — 
Daring  to  rustle,  in  the  dark.    Some  blades 
Steal  up  again,  like  lance- points,  near  my  head,— 
But  will  not  thrust  me  through.    That  were  to  waste 
Their  stabs.    I  shall  enrich  their  roots. — 

But,  hark! 
The  muffled  thunder  of  a  thousand  drums  I 
The  pealing  of  a  thousand  organ-stops  I 
BeUs  from  the  steeples  of  a  thousand  churches  I 
Oh,  God !  the  blood  bursts  through  my  brain— 
•  •  •  •  • 

From  sleep 
Once  morel— The  drams  pass  muffled  unto  graves. 
The  organ-anthems  die  among  the  arches— 
The  bells  that  battled  with  the  thunder,  fir 
Up  'midst  the  minster-n>o6,  have  rocked  themselves 
Into  an  echo.    The  last  wave  of  soond  ^ 

Has  broken  on  the  shore  of  silence.    Here      ugmzeaDyGoOglc 
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Lie  I  alone  ■■>lone,  on  tliis  wide  world. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Drops  on  my  hrow— the  dews  of  evening  drip 

Into  the  dews  of  death ;  and,  bead  by  bead, 

KoU  from  my  icy  temples,  nor  have  rest 

Till  down  the  tangle  of  my  twisted  hair 

They  msh,  to  meet  the  bloodier  dews,  which  start 

Up  frxnn  the  groond,  and  mingling,  cry  to  God 

Against  the  nameless  horrors  of  this  day. 

•  •  •  •  « 
Was  that  a  hurtling,  as  of  wings? — Perchance 

The  Angel  of  the  Ccrvenant,— come  down 

To  claim  the  sonls  that  from  their  bodily  forms 

Oozed  into  nothingness  this  hour. — Again? 

Oh,  death ! — ^my  sword !  where  is  my  sword? — to  be 

Tom  out  of  life  by  beak  and  claw — my  sword  I — 

lis  here — beside  me — laced  about  my  wrist, — 

Shimmering  and  rusting  underneath  Uie  stars. 

What  ?    Cannot  wield  it  ?—WeU— God's  will  be  done. 

And — with  funereal  pinion  looming  low. 

See,  he  sails  off.    There^s  feasting  far  aud  wide. 

My  horse— ha !  where  is  hef    I'll  fight  for  him 

Against  a  host  of  wings.    Ah,  here  he  lies — 

Stark— cold — ^long  dead — ^his  noble  nostril  dabbed 

And  dark  with  gore — his  eye  a  polished  shield 

Against  the  shafts  of  light, — which  was  a  door 

Tkrongh  which  the  broad  son  bounded— a  blank  stare 

Against  the  stare  of  the  whole  universe : 

Hklohis  begirthed  and  saddled  for  the  fight, 

As  if  it  needed  but  his  master's  word 

To  have  him  up  again.    Brave  steed  I  farewelL 

Thy  rider  envies  Siee,  as  thou  liest  there, 

Painless  and  cold.    No  more  the  trumpet *s  call 

Erects  thy  nervous  ear,  or  arches  up 

The  glories  of  thy  neck.    Tes !  we  have  done 

With  chase,  and  charge,  from  henceforth  evermore. — 

Oh,  the  farewells  that  follow  upon  thine ! 

A  cruel,  cruel  thrust !~but  that's  enough—* 

The  cause  is  now  between  my  soul  and  God. 

Oh,  mother — mother  mine,  farewell — ^Cirewelll 

Where  are  ye  all,  poor,  pallid  sisters,  now  ? 

She  who  was  more  to  me  than  all  of  these, 

If  9he  could  know — fSuewell,  my  first,  last  love ! 

Doomed  to  the  blight  of  our  sole  hopes  below. 

Well  meet  again.    Thy  soldier  dies  as  true 

As  he'd  have  lived— she*U  not  doubt  this^  though  I 

Am  never  heard  of  more. 

•  •  ♦  • 

God  I  If  I  were  but  found,  and  carried  back 
Within  our  lines ! — I  now  can  recollect 
That  with  my  sword  I  clove  my  way  alone 
Through  an  oppoemg  host    ^d— was  it  dream  ? 
A  shout  rose,  ere  I  dropt    Why,  this  was  pamk  I 
Tetldieherei— WeUf  whatisfiune?    A  breath 
More  fleeting  than  the  breath  of  life  I  give 
Out  to  the  winds  of  heaven.    Suppose  I  liv»— 
Survive  these  gashes,  and  the  dreadful  night ! 
Go  home^applauded,  followed,  feted,  cheered  I 
Break  from  congratulating  friends,  and  bowl 
Up  the  broad  avenue  which  sweeps  away 
Through  the  old  park— in  which  the  welcoming  elms 
Bank  back  and  bow  themselves — as,  once  within 
My  father's  hall,  the  gazing  menials  greet 
nieir  master's  heir,  returning  from  the  wars, 
In  their  poor  eyes  a  hero !    And  in  eyes 
More  bright  than  theirs  a  hero.— Oh,  my  heart, 
^^.  , Fun  of  that  peeileas  one-my  dyhig  heut,  ^i  ,ized  by  GoOqIc 
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Its  lait  pulse  beats  fbr  liev.—No— not  tfie  last.^ 
Thai  must  be  kept  for  heiTeo. — I  pus— in  prtyer-* 

•  •  •  « 

Whit?  footstepil  tiwdiee!  ImssI  etger weeds! 
Oh,  spoQera,  let  me  die  1 — ^Bvt-i-diw  1 1 
TheheknsindhandsoffrieDdsI    And! 
Those  glsd end  glowing  cheeks!    Ah,  jes^yon  see 
What  he  has  eome  to  I — Lire  ?    Oh,  po^a»  .no. 
Bat  die  in  peace.— Brave  hearts,  I'm  happy  now. 
I  fooght  for  God  and  for  my  country— Jnst 
As  any  soldier  might— as  ye  have  done. 
It  was  my  lot  to  UU — to  Hve  is  yonrs*— 
Nay,  move  me  not    Ob,  agony  I    Ther»— there- 
Rest,  till  I  die.    I  scarce  can  speak  with  thirst- 
One  drop  of  water!—- Not  at  hand  ?— Well— well— 
This  amongst  other  things.— Come  close,  old  friend  I 
Whisper— my  tent— give  A«r— the  locket— let 
My  father  have  my  sword — my  mother^  she 
Will  treasure  up  the  Testament  the  placed 
Within  my  band,  the  lost,  last  time— andr-and— 
Bury  my  charger  at  my  feet — 

Farewell! 
Now  doth  my  soaring  soul  ascend —aaoiDd — 
Like  the  last  smokcKwreath  from  the  exploded  mine, 
Leaving  the  devastation  all  below. 
And  soaring  upwards  into  peace  and  light 
Oh,  mighty  change ! —What-*wbat  do  I  baoQtne?— * 
But  this  is  not  fior  mortals. — God!  J  die. 


BISTORT  OF  THJ6  CITT  OP  nVBI^DT, 


ST  #. «.  «naiaT,  il  a.  l4' 


Ths  history  of  dties  is  the  history  of 
nations— the  most  perfect  index  of  the 
social  altitude,  mental  development* 
physical  perfection,  and  politiMl  free^ 
dom,  which  at  any  given  period  a 
people  may  have  attained.  Every 
stone  within  a  city  is  a  hieroglyphic 
of  the  century  that  saw  it  rais^.  Bv 
it  we  trace  human  progression  throu^ 
all  its  phases:  from  the  first  rude 
fisher^shut,  the  altar  of  the  primitive 
priest,  the  mound  of  the  first  nomade 
warrior,  the  stone  fortalice  or  simple 
fane  of  the  early  Christian  race,  up  to 
the  stately  and  beautiful  temples  and 
palaces  which  eyidence  the  luxury  aad 
refinement  of  a  people  in  its  proudest 
excess,  or  human  genius  in  its  fJiMtf* 
of  manifestation. 

Thus  Babylon,  Thebes,  Rome,  Je- 
rusalem, are  words  that  express  na- 
tions. The  ever-durin^  interest  of 
the  world  circles  round  Uiem,  for  their 
ruins  are  true  and  eternal  pages  of 
human  history.  £yery  fallen  ooinmn 
is  a  fragment  of  a  past  ritual,  or 
a  symbol  of  a  dynasty.  The  yery 
dust  is    vital   with  great  memiuiesy 


and  a  philosopher,  like  the  comparatiTe 
anatomist,  might  construct  the  entiie 
life  of  a  people«4tf  religion,  literature, 
and  laws*^m>m  thete  fragments  of  ex- 
tinct generationi  ■  ■  ■  these  foasil  paleo- 
grapluef  man. 

Statue  and  oolumn,  mausoleum  and 
shrine,  are  trophies  of  a  nation's  tii- 
umphs  or  its  tragedies.  The  yom^ 
children,  as  they  gaze  on  them,  learn 
the  story  of  the  natiye  heroes,  poets, 
siunts,  and  miM^yrs,  leaders,  and  law- 
givers, who  have  flung  their  own  gkxry 
as  a  regal  mantle  oyer  their  countiy. 
Spirits  of  the  pasti  from  the  phantam- 
land,  dwell  in  the  midst  of  them.  We 
feel  their  preseooet  and  hear  their 
words  of  inspirmlioo  ear  warning,  alike 
in  the  grmndeor  or  decadence  of  an 
andent  city. 

Modem  ctpitals  represent  also,  not 
only  the  history  of  the  past,  but  the 
Hying  concentrated  will  of  the  entire 
nation.  Thus  la  it  with  London,  Ber 
lin,  and  Yienna,  while  Paris,  the  dU 
verb$^  as  an  andadoua  Frenchman  caDt 
her,  represents  not  only  the  UtDdeoaf^ 
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DubKn;  how«very  diSen  from  tU 
otiier  capiUls,  pftst  or  present,  in  tlu9 
wue*-tii«t  by  its  history  we  trace,  not 
the  progress  of  the  Qati?erace,  buttbe 
triumphs  of  its  e^emie8 ;  aad  that  the 
concentrated  will  of  Public  h^  alwaja 
been  in  antagonism  to  the  feelings 
of  a  Urge  portion  of  tbe  qation. 

The  troth  is,  that  thoo^h  our  chief 
city  of  Ireland  has  an  historical  ex- 
istence older  than  Christianity,  jret 
this  idc  Ath^CUathhBB  no  pretension 
to  be  called  our  ancient  motner,  From 
first  to  last,  from  two  thousand  years 
1^  till  now,  Oublin  has  held  the  po- 
sition of  a  foreign  fi^rtress  within  the 
kingdom  ;  and  its  history  has  no  other 
emmazonment  beyond  that  of  unceas- 
ing hostility  orinajfierence  to  the  na^ 
tiveraca. 

"The  inhabitants  are  mere  Englisb, 
though  of  Irish  birth«"  wrote  Hooker 
three  hundred  years  ago.  "  The  citi- 
zens,*' 84^8  HoUnffshS,  "have  from 
time  to  time  so  g^ed  the  Irish,  that 
eren  to  this  day  the  Irish  fears  a  ragged 
and  jagged  black  standard  Uiat  the 
citiaens  hftve,  though  almost  worn  to 
tbe  stompst**  Up  to  Henry  the  Se* 
Tenth's  reif(n,an  Englishman  of  DubUa 
was  not  punished  for  killing;  an  Irish- 
man, nor  were  Irishmen  admitted  to  any 
office  within  the  city  that  concerned 
either  the  government  of  the  souls  or 
bodies  of  the  citizens.  The  Yicer  ovs,  the 
Archbishops,  the  Judges,  the  Hayora, 
the  Corporations,  were  all  and  always 
English,  down  to  the  very  guild  of 
tailor^  of  whom  it  stands  on  record 
that  tnejr  would  allow  no  Irishman  to 
be  of  their  fraternity.  As  the  Ameri- 
can coloniats  treated  the  red  man,  as 
the  Spaniards  of  Cortez  treated  the 
Mexicans,  as  the  ^glish  colony  of 
India  treated  tbe  ancient  Indian 
mrinoei,  tribes,  and  people,  so  the 
MsUab  race  of  Dublin  treated  th^ 
Irian  nation.  They  were  a  people  to 
be  cmahed,  roin^,  persecuted,  tor- 
mented, extirpated;  And  the  Irish 
race,  it  must  be  conii^saed,  retorted  the 
hatred  with  u  bitter  an  animosity. 
The  riling  of  1641  was  like  all  Irish 
attonpts — a  wild,  helpless,  disor- 
ganiaed  eflbrt  at  revenge ;  and  seven 
years  later  we  read  that  Owen  Boe 
OWel  burned  the  conntry  about 
Dublin,  so  that  from  one  steeple  there 
two  hundred  fires  could  be  seen  at  once. 

This  being  the  position  of  a  country 
and  ita  capital,  it  ia  evident  that  no 


effiurt  hr  national  independence  eonld 
gain  nourislunent  in  Dublin.  Our 
metropolis  is  associated  with  no  glori* 
ous  moment  of  a  nation's  career,  while 
in  all  the  dark  tragedies  of  am 
gloomy  history  its  name  and  in^uenca 
predominate.  Dublin  is  connected 
with  Irish  patriotism  on)y  by  the  scaf» 
fold  and  the  gaUowi*  Statue  and 
column  do  indeed  xm  therp,  but  nol 
to  honour  tho  sons  of  tho  aoiL  Tho 
public  idols  are  foreign  potentates  and 
foreign  heroes.  M^ulay  saya  elo« 
quently  on  thia  subject,  ''the  Irish 
people  are  doomed  to  see  in  overy 
place  the  monuments  of  their  suljnga-' 
tioni  before  the  senaterhouse,  the 
statue  of  their  coiu][(!8ror-ii<rwithin,  the 
walls  tapestried  with  the  de&ats  of 
th^ir  fathers.'* 

No  public  statue  of  an  illustrious 
Irishman  has  eyer  graced  the  Irish 
capital.  No  monument  exists  to  which 
the  eaae  of  the  young  Irish  children 
can  oe  directed,  while  their  fathers 
tell  them,  •*  This  was  to  the  gbry  of 
your  countrymen.*'  Even  the  Inatre 
Dublin  borrowed  from  her  great  Nor- 
man colonists  has  passed  away.  Iler 
nobility  are  remembered  only  aa  we 
note  tna  desecration  of  their  palaces  ( 
the  mo4  beautiful  of  all  our  metropo- 
litan buildings  but  remind  us  tnat 
there  the  last  remnant  of  political  in- 
dependence was  sold;  the  stately 
Custom-house,  that  Dublin  has  no 
trade ;  the  regal  pile  of  Dublin  Castle, 
that  it  was  reared  by  foreign  hands  to 
«« curb  and  awe  tbe  citv." 

It  is  in  truth  a  gloomy  task  to 
awaken  the  memoirs  of  Dublin,  even 
of  the  last  fifty  years.  There,  in  that 
obscure  hou$e  of  Thomas-street,  yisiona 
rise  of  a  ghastly  night?scene,  where 
the  young,  passionate-hearted  Qeral? 
dine  was  struggling  vainly  in  death- 
agony  with  his  Detrayers  and  c^toiSt 
I'ass  on  through  the  same  street,  ana 
close  by  St.  (Jatherine*s  Church  yon 
can  t^race  the  spot  where  the  a»llowa 
was  erected  for  Eobert  Emmet,  before 
that  sombre  prison  pile  two  young  bro- 
thers, handsome,  educated,  and  well- 
born, and  many  a  fair  young  form 
after  them,  expiated  by  death  their 
fatal  aspirations  after  Irish  freedom. 
Look  at  that  nuignificent  portal,  lead- 
ing now  to  the  tables  of  the  money<> 
changers ;  through  it, but  fift^years  ago, 
men,  entrusted  with  the  nation's  rights, 
entered  to  sell  them,  and  came  forth« 
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not  branded  trnton,  bat  decorated, 
enriched^  and  rewarded  widi  tiUes, 
pensions,  and  honours. 

We  be^gan  bj  noticing  the  anomaloos 
vdatioQ  between  onr  coontiy  and  its 
capital    We  shall  see  presently  that 
it  sprinn  naturally  from  the  antece- 
dents of  both.    Dublin  was  neither 
built  hj  tiie  Irish  nor  peopled  by  tiie 
Lrish :  it  is  a  ScandinaTian  settlement 
in  the  midst  of  a  southern  nation. 
Long  even  before  the  Norman  inva- 
sion two  races  existed  in  Ireland,  as 
different  as  the  lines  of  migration  bv 
which  each  had  reached  it;  and  though 
ages  have  rolled  away  since  Scythian 
and  Southern  first  met  in  this  distant 
land,  yet  the  elemental  distinctions 
have  never  been  lost;  the  races  have 
never  blended  into  one  homoffeneous 
nationaliUr.    Other  nations,  like  the 
Eoglish,  have  blended  with  their  con- 
c^uerors,  and  progression  and  a  higher 
civilization  have  Men  theresult.  Roman, 
Saxon,  Dane,  and  Norman,  each  left 
their  impress  on  the  primitive  Briton; 
and  from  Roman  courage,  Saxon  thrift, 
and  Norman  pride  has  been  evolved 
the  strong,  wue,  prond  island-nation 
that  rules  the  world — the  Ocean-Rome. 
A  similar  blending  of  opposite  elements, 
but  in  different  proportions,  has  pro- 
duced  Scotch    national   character-^ 
grave,  wise,  learned,  provident,  iodus- 
trious,  and   unconquerably  indepen- 
dent.   But  the  Irish  race  remains  dis- 
tinct from  all  others,  as  Jew  or  ZincalL 
It  has  no  elective  aiOinities,  enters  into 
no  new  combinations,  forms  no  new 
results,  attracts  to  itself  no  Scythian 
virtues— the  bold  love  of  freedom,  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  independence; 
but  retains  all  the  old  virtues  and  vices 
such  as  the^  were— vices  of  slaves  and 
virtues  of  victims — ^thatmake  its  three 
thousand  years*  history  so  sad  a  record 
of  human  weakness  and  misery.    If 
destiny  be  the  result  of  character,  there 
must  be  something  widely  different  in 
English  and  Irish  nature.    The  Eng- 
lish, whatever  may  be  their  faults,  are 
able  not  only  to  rule  themselves,  but 
to  rule  us ;  while  we^  so  fascinating, 
vet  so  worthless,    eloquent,    gifted, 
brave  and  generous,  have,  as  a  nation, 
never  done  a  single  deed  for  humanity, 
for  Europe,  or  for  ourselves  during  the 
•ix  thousand  years  of  our  existence. 
We  had  even  the  advantage  of  an 
earlier  education.  We  tought  England 
her  letters,  Christianised  her  people, 
sheltered   her   saints^    educated    her 


princes;  we  give  her  fliebestgenenb, 
the  best  statesmen,  the  best  snmes; 
yet,  withal,  wehave  not  power  orenergjr 
amongst  ourselves  to  make  one  good 
parish  regulation,  mudi  less  to  govern 
our  own  kingdom.  Etiuu^ogists  will 
tell  you  this  comes  of  race.  It  majbe 
so.  Let  us  then  sail  ii^  the  streim 
of  time  to  Aararat,  and  trv  to  find  onr 
ancestry  amongst  the  children  of  tbe 
eight  primal  gods,  as  the  andents 
termed  them,  who  there  stepped  forth 
from  their  ocean-prison  to  people  tbe 
newly  baptised  worid. 

A  very  clever  Grennan  advises  all 
reviewers  to  b^n  from  the  deluge, 
so  that  by  no  possibility  can  asin^e 
fact,  direict  or  collateral,  eso^  notice 
connected  with  the  matter  m  hand. 
When  treating  of  Ireland  this  role 
becomes  a  necessity.  Our  nation  dites 
fit>m  the  dispersion,  and  our  faults 
and  failings,  our  features  and  onr 
speech,  have  an  authentic  hereditirj 
descent  of  four  thousand  years.  Other 
primitive  nations  have  been  lost  hj 
migration,^  annihilated  by  war,  swal- 
lowed up  in  empires,  overwhelmed  by 
barbarians :  thus  it  was  that  the  old 
kingdoms  of  Europe  changed  masters, 
ana  that  the  old  nations  and  tongnen 
passed  away.  Here  onl^,  in  this 
island-prison  of  the  Atlantic,  can  the 
old  race  of  primitive  Europe  be  stf  1 
found  existing  as  a  nation,  speaking  the 
same  tongue  as  the  early  tribes  that 
first  wandered  westward,  whesi  Europe 
itself  was  an  unpeopled  wilderness. 

We  learn  from  sacred  record  that 
the  first  migrations  of  the  humau 
family,  with  **one  lan&:uage  and  one 
speech,**  was  Jrom  toe  ^ast ;  and 
every  successive  wave  of  population 
has  still  flowed  from  the  rising  towards 
the  setting  sun.  The  progression  of 
intellect  and  science  is  ever  westward. 
The  miurch  of  humanity  is  opposed  to 
the  path  of  the  pUnet.  Life  moves 
contrary  to  matter.  A  metaphor,  it 
may  be,  of  our  spirit-exile — ^the  travel- 
ling *^ daily  frirtherfrom  the  East;** 
vet,  when  at  the  farthest  Emit,  we  are 
but  approaching  the  glory  of  the  East 
agun. 

Gradually,  along  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  beautiful  islands 
on  its  bosom  serving  as  resting-places 
for  the  wanderers,  or  bridges  fortiie 
tribes  to  pass  over,  the  pnmal  fami- 
lies  of  the  Japhetian  race  readied  in 
succession  the  three  great  prainsulaf 
of  the  Great  Sea,  in  each  leaving  the 
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germ  of  a  mighty  HAdon.  Still  on- 
ward, led  by  the  provideDce  of  God, 
they  passed  the  portals  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, coasted  the  shores  of  the  Vine- 
clad  JVancet  and  so  reached  at  length 
the  *^l8les  of  the  Setting  Suo,**  npon  the 
yery  verge  of  Western  Europe. 

But  many  centuries  may  have  elap- 
sed during  the  slow  progression  of 
these  maritime  colonies,  who  have  left 
their  names  indelibly  stamped  on  the 
earth's  sQr£fice,  firom  Ionia  to  the 
Tartessus  of  Spain ;  and  Miriam  may 
hare  chanted  the  death-sone  of  Fha- 
roah,  and  Moses  led  forth  &e  people 
of  God,  before  the  descendants  of  ^e 
first  navigators  landed  amidst  the 
verdant  solitudes  of  Ireland. 

The  earliest  tribes  that  reached  our 
island,  though  removed  so  far  from 
the  centre  of  light  and  wisdom,  must 
still  have  been  umiJiar  with  all  science 
necessary  to  preserve  existence,  and 
organise  a  new  country  into  a  human 
habitation.  They  cleared  the  forests, 
worked  the  mines,  built  chambers  for 
the  dead,  after  the  manner  of  their 
kmdred  left  in  Tyre  and  Greece, 
wrought  aims,  defensive  and  offensive 
sach  as  the  heroes  of  Marathon  used 
against  th«  long-haired  Persians; 
thev  raised  altars  and  pillar-stones, 
still  standing  amongst  us,  mysterious 
and  eternal  symbols  of  a  simple  primi- 
tive creed;  wey  had  bards,  priests, 
and  law-givers,  the  old  tongue  of 
Shinar,  the  dress  of  Nineveh,  and  the 
andent  faith,  whose  ritual  was  prayer 
and  sacrifice. 

The  kindred  races  who  remained 
stationary,  built  cities  and  temples, 
still;  a  world's  wonder^  and  arts 
flourished  amongst  them  impossible  to 
the  nomads  of  the  plains,  or  the 
wanderers  by  the  ocean  islands;  but 
the  destiny  of  dispersion  was  still  on 
the  race,  and  from  these  central  points 
of  civilization,  tribes  and  £imilies  con- 
stantly went  forth  to  achieve  new 
conquests  over  the  yet  untamed  earth. 
Whatever  wisdom  the  early  island 
ookmisers  had  brought  with  them, 
would  have  died  out  for  want  of 
nourishment,  had  not  these  new  tribes, 
from  conntrles  where  civilization  had 
become  developed  and  permanent, 
constantly  ffijen  fresh  impulses  to 
progren.  With  stronger  and  more 
powerful  arts  and  arms,  they,  in  suc- 
cession, guoed  dominion  over  their 
weaker  predeccwon,  and  by  com- 


merce, laws,  aris,  and  learning,  they 
organised  fiunilies  into  nations,  en- 
lili^tenlng  while  they  subjugated. 

The  conquest  of  Canaan  gave  the 
second  great  impetus  to  the  human 
Udes  ever  flowing  westward.  Irish 
tradition  has,  even  in  a  confused  man- 
ner, preserved  the  names  of  two 
amongst  the  leaders  of  the  Sidonian 
fugitives  who  landed  in  Ireland.  Par- 
tholan,  with  his  wife  Elga,  and  Grade- 
Hub,  with  his  wife  Scota. 

**  This  Gadelius,"  eay  the  legends, 
"  was  a  noble  gentleman,  right-wise, 
valiant,  and  well  spoken,  who,  after 
Pharoah  was  drowned,  sailed  for 
Spain,  and  from  thence  to  Ireland, 
with  a  colony  of  Greeks  and  Egyp- 
tians, aod  his  wife  Scota,  a  daughter 
of  Pharoah's ;  and  he  taught  letters 
to  the  Irish,  and  warlike  feats  after 
the  Greek  and  Egyptian  manner." 

These  later  tnbes  brought  with 
them  the  Syrian  arts  and  civilization, 
such  as  dying  and  weaving,  working 
in  gold,  silver,  and  brass,  besides 
the  written  characters,  the  same  that 
Cadmus  afterwards  gjave  to  Greece, 
and  which  remained  in  use  amongst 
the  Irish  for  above  a  thousand  years, 
until  modified  by  Saint  Patrick  into 
their  present  form,  to  assimilate  them 
to  the  Latin. 

Continued  intercourse  with  their 
Tjrrian  kindred  soon  filled  Ireland 
with  the  refinement  of  a  luxurious 
civilization.  From  various  sources, 
we  learn  that  in  those  ancient  times, 
the  native  dress  was  costly  and  pic- 
turesquie,  and  the  habits  and  mode  of 
living  oif  the  chieft  and  kings  splendid 
and  oriental.  The  high-born  and  the 
wealthy  wore  tunics  of  fine  linen  of 
immense  width,  girdled  with  gold,  and 
with  flowing  sleeves  after  the  eastern 
fashion.  The  firinged  cloak,  or  cue- 
Attto,  with  a  hood,  after  the  Arab 
mode,  was  clasped  on  the  •  shoulders 
with  a  golden  broach.  Golden  cir- 
clets, of  beautiful  and  classic  form, 
confined  their  long,  flowing  hair, 
crowned  with  which  ^e  chie&  sat  at 
the  banquet,  or  went  forth  to  war. 
Sandab  upon  the  feet,  and  bracelets 
and  signet  rings,  of  rich  and  curious 
worknumship,  completed  the  costume. 
The  ladies  wore  tne  silken  robes  and 
flowing  veils  of  Persia,  or  rolls  of  linen 
wouna  round  the  head  like  the  Egypt- 
tian  Isis,  Uie  hair  curiously  platted 
down  the  back  and  fastened  with 
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gold  or  silrer  bodkins,  whOe  the  iieek 
aad  arma  were  profoMly  eotered  with 
jeweU** 

For  sncooMire  oentories,  thil  tAce^ 
half  TytUai  And  half  Greek,  held  un- 
disputed poasessioii  of  li-elAtidt  maiti- 
tainioffj  it  is  said,  oonstant  intercotirse 
with  the  parent  state,  and,  when  Tjrre 
fell^  oommercial  relations  were  con- 
tmued  with  Oarthaffe*  Gomnmnioa'' 
tion  between  each  distant  lands  was 
nothing  to  Pboeoiceaa  enterprise. 
FhoBnioeans  in  the  service  of  an  Egypt- 
tian  king  had  sailed  round  AfKoa  and 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  two 
thousand  years  before  the  Portuguese. 
The  same  people  built  the  navy  of 
King  Solomon  a  thousand  years  before 
Christ }  and  led  the  fleet  to  India  for 
the  gold  necessary  for  the  Temple. 
They  east  the  brtLEen  vessels  for  the 
altar,  employing  fbr  the  purpose  the 
tin  whidh  their  merchants  must  have 
brought  from  the  British  Isles*  Thus, 
to  use  the  words  of  Humboldt,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  three  thousand 
years  affo  *Hhe  Tyrian  flag  waved 
from  Bntain  to  the  Indian  ocean<*' 

A  king  of  the  raoe,  long  before  Ro- 
mulus founded  Kome,  erected  a  college 
at  Tara,  it  is  said,  where  the  Druids 
taujght  the  Wisdom  of  Egyptt  the  mys- 
teries of  Samothrace,  and  the  religion 
of  Tyre.  Then  it  was  that  Ireland 
was  known  as  InnU-Aiga-^ihe  Holy 
Ishmd-^-held  sacred  by  the  Tyrian 
mariners  as  the  *' Temple  of  the  Setting 
Sun  ]'*  the  last  limit  ot  Europe,  froM 
whence  they  could  watch  his  descent 
into  the  mysterious  western  ocean. 

But  onward  still  came  the  waves  of 
human  life,  unceasing,  um'estiDg. 
Driven  fortti  from  Carthage,  Spain, 
and  Chitd,  the  ancient  race  fled  to  the 
limita  of  the  ooast^  then  surged  back, 
fought  and  refought  the  battle,  con- 
quering and  yielding  by  turns,  till  at 
length  the  Syrian  and  the  Latin  ele- 
ments blended  into  a  new  compound, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  Modern 
Europe.  But  some  tribes,  disdaining 
stioh  A  union,  fled  to  Ireland,  and  thus 


a  new  race,  bnt  of  the  old  kmdred, 
was  flung  on  our  shores  by  deitiny. 

The  leaders,  brave,  warlike,  and  of 
royal  blood,  sneedily  assumed  king^ 
sway,  and  all  tne  subsequent  monardis 
of  Ireland,  the  O^Briens,  the  O'Gqii- 
nors,  the  O^Neils.  the  OT>onnels,  and 
other  noble  races,  clmm  descent  from 
them  4  imd  very  proud,  even  to  thii 
day,  are  the  fiimilies  amongst  the 
Irish  who  can  trace  back  their  pedigtee 
to  these  princely  Spaniards. 

We  have  spoken  hitherto,  bat  of 
the  tnaritime  colonists — that  portioQ  of 
the  primal  race  who  launched  their 
ships  on  the  Mediterranean  to  flrnnd 
coloniei  And  kingdoms  along  its  shoiei; 
then  passing  out  through  the  ooeaa 
straits,  the  human  tides  surged  upon 
the  western  limits  of  Europe,  till  tk 
last  wave  fbund  a  rest  on  the  green 
sward  of  ancient  Erin.  The  habitt 
of  these  first  colonists  were  atfHenltn- 
ral,  commercial,  and  iinwariike }  and 
ancient  historians  have  left  us  a  record 
of  their  temperament }  volatile  and 
fickle  \  passionate  in  joy  and  gxief, 
with  quick  vivid  natures  prone  to  sud^ 
den  excesses,  religious  and  superiti* 
tious ;  a  small,  dark-eyed  raccf  Utke 
of  limb  and  light  of  heart }  the  tMt* 
nal  children  of  Humanity. 

For  specimens  or  illustratlotti  we 
need  not  here  refer  to  the  Bojal 
Irish  Academy,  for  as  they  looked  aad 
lived  tiiree  thousand  years  ago,  they 
may  be  seen  to  this  day  in  the  mom- 
tains  of  Connenmra  and  Kerry. 

While  this  race  travelled  Westward 
to  the  ocean  by  the  great  southera 
sea,  other  franilies  of  the  Japhelian 
tribes  were  pressing  westward  alio, 
but  by  the  great  northern  plaim* 
From  western  India,  by  the  Caspisn 
and  the  Caucasus,  past  the  shores  of 
the  Euxine,  and  stul  westward  akn| 
the  great  rivers  of  central  Eurc^  ap 
to  the  rude  coasts  of  the  Baltie,  could 
betraeked  '^thd  westward  marobei 
of  the  unknown  crowded  nttknta," 
carrying  with  them  frugmente  of  the 
early  Japhetian  wisdom,  and  8peakis| 


*  Hiese  relics  of  a  dtilization  three  thousand  years  old,  may  still  be  gaaed  tpos 
by  modem  eyes  in  the  splendid  and  unHfaUed  antiquarian  eoUection  of  the  8071! 
Irish  Aeademy.  The  goldeB  dreUKs,  the  fibulas,  tbrques,  hraotlecs,  rings,  fte.,  mn 
by  the  ancient  raoe,  are  not  only  costly  in  value,  but  often  so  singnlariy  heaatlM 
in  the  working  out  of  mtaiata  artiitic  details,  that  modem  art  is  not  mmij  aasMi 
to  equal  them,  but  unable  eten  to  compreheDd  how  the  ancient  workers  hi 
could  aooomplish  works  of  such  delicate,  almost  microscoglc^  nunntenoM^f  finiih. 
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Ibe  piimitite  language  ootkimon  to  all 
the  raoe ;  bat,  aa  they  removed  fur- 
ther ftom  the  great  lines  of  human 
intereoune,  and  were  subjected  to  the 
inflttenoe  of  rigorous  climates  and  no- 
madie  habits,  graduallj  becoming  a 
rude  fierce  people  of  warriors  and 
hunters,  predatoiy  and  cruel,  living 
bj  the  cnase,  warring  with  the  wild 
wolves  for  their  prey,  and  with  each 
other  for  the  best  pasture-grounds. 
Driven  by  the  severity  of  the  seasons 
to  perpeloal  migration,  they  built  no 
cities  and  raised  no  monuments^  save 
tiie  sepulchral  mound,  which  can  be 
traoed  from  Tartary  to  the  German 
Ooean. 

Without  the  dvilizinj^  aids  of  com- 
merce or  literature,  their  language  de- 
generated into  barbarous  dialects; 
their  clothing  was  the  skin  of  wild 
beasts ;  their  religion,  confused  relics 
of  ancient  creeds,  contributed  bv  the 
wandering  colonies  of  Egypt,  Media, 
Grreece,  and  Troy*  which  occasionally 
blended  with  the  Scythian  hordesi 
wherein  lais,  Mercury,  and  Hercules, 
the  symbols  of  wisdom,  eloquence,  and 
oouraffe,  were  the  objects  worshippe<L 
thou^  deteriorated  by  savage  and 
sanguinary  rites,  whose  sacrifices  were 
human  tictims,  and  whose  best  votary 
was  he  who  had  slain  most  men* 

From  long  Wanderinff  through  the 
gloomv  regions  where  the  sun  is  dark- 
ened by  perpetual  clouds,  they  called 
themselves  the  ^'Children  of  theNight,'* 
and  looked  on  her  as  the  primal  mo- 
tiier  of  all  things* 

Their  pastimes  symbolised  the  fierce 
daring  of  their  lives.  At  their  ban- 
qneta  they  quaffed  mead  from  the 
skttUs  of  the  slain,  and  chanted  war- 
songa  to  the  music  ol  their  clashing 
bocklers,  while  their  dances  were  amid 
the  points  of  their  unsheathed  swords* 

From  the  infiuenoe  of  climate,  and 
firom  eonstatit  intwmsorrii^  amongst 
themaelTei  certain  physical  and  mental 
typee  becs^ne  permanently  fixed, 
and  the  gigantic  frame,  the  faur  hair 
and  <^ stem  bkee^res"*  of  theScy- 
thian  tribes,  along  with  their  bold,  free, 
Irarlike^  independent  spirit,  are  still  the 
marked  characteristic  of  their  descen- 
daalB.  For  amidst  these  rude  races  of 
lioQ-hearted  men,  who  cleared  the  fo- 
I  gf  Central  Europe  for  future  em- 


pires, there  were  great  and  noble  vir- 
tues bom  of  their  peculiar  mode  of  life : 
a  love  of  freedom,  a  lofty  sense  of 
individual  dignit^^  bold  defiance  of 
tyranny,  a  fortitude  and  courage 
that  rose  to  heroism — the  spirit  tmit 
brooks  no  fetter  either  on  the  mind 
or  frame.  We  see  that  such  men 
were  destined  for  world-rulers.  To 
them  Europe  is  indebted  for  her  free 
political  systems  ;  the  chivalry  that 
ennobled  warfare  and  elevated  wo- 
man, and  the  reli^ous  reformation 
that  freed  Ghristiamty  from  supersti- 
tion. Every  charter  of  human  freedom 
dates  from  the  Scythian  forests. 

The  ^reat  northern  concourse  of 
fierce  wild  tribes,  comprehended  ori- 
ginally under  the  name  of  Scythians, 
or  Wanderers,  having  spread  them- 
selves over  the  north  to  the  very  king* 
dom  of  the  Frost-Giants,  amidst  fro- 
zen seas  and  drifung  glaciers,  turned 
southward,  tempted  by  softer  climes 
and  richer  lands,  and  under  the  names 
of  Goth,  Vandal,  Frank,  and  Norman, 
devastating  tribes  of  the  Scythian  war- 
riors poured  their  rude  masses  upon 
the  early  and  refined  civilisation  of 
the  Mediterranean  nations,  conquer- 
ing wherever  they  appeared  and  hold- 
ing bravely  whatever  they  conquered. 

The  Boman  empire  trembled  and 
vanished  before  the  terrible  might  of 
the  long-haired  Goths.  They  sacked 
Bome  and  threatened  Constantinople : 
Africa,  Italy,  Spam,  France,  and 
Germany  yielded  to  the  barbaric 
power.  Before  the  fifth  century  the 
Scythians  had  cwM^^uered  the  world| 
and  every  kin<gdom  in  Europe  is  ruled 
by  them  to  this  hour. 

How  strangely  contrasted  the  des- 
tinies of  the  two  great  Japhetian  racesi 
What  vicissitudes  of  fortune  I  The  re- 
fined, lettered,  oriental  light-brinjgeri 
to  Europe — the  founders  of  all  kmg- 
doms,  the  first  teachers  of  all  know- 
ledge, the  race  that  peopled  Tyre4 
Carthage,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Gaul,  degraded,  humbleid,  and  almost 
annihilated ;  the  last  poor  remnant  of 
them  crushed  up  in  the  remote  fast- 
nesses of  the  hills  along  the  coast-line 
of  Europe ;  step  by  step  driven  back- 
wards to  the  Atlantic,  as  the  red  man 
of  America  has  been  driven  to  the 
Pacific,  till,  over  the  whole  earth  they 
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can  be  found  nowhere  as  a  nation, 
save  only  in  Ireland,  while  the  mde 
fierce  Scandinayian  hordes  have  risen 

3 >  to  be  the  mighdest  of  the  earth, 
reece  subdued  Asia,  and  Borne  sub- 
dued Greece,  but  Sc^thia  couquered 
Rome !  The  children  of  night  and  of 
the  dark  forests  rule  the  kingdoms 
that  rule  the  world. 

They  have  given  language  and  laws 
to  modem  empires,  and  at  the  present 
day  are  at  the  head  of  all  that  is  most 
powerful,  most  thoughtful,  most  enter- 
prising, and  most  learned  throughout 
the  entire  globe. 

The  story  of  how  the  Scythian  first 
came  to  the  British  Ishind  has  been 
preserved  in  the  Welsh  annals,  which 
date  back  three  thousand  years.  The 
legend  runs  that  their  ancestors,  the 
nation  of  the  Cirabri,  wandered  long 
over  Europe,  forgetting  Crod's  name, 
and  the  early  wisdom.  At  length  they 
crossed  *^  the  hazy  sea  '*  (the  German 
Ocean)  firom  the  country  of  the  pools 
(Belgium)  and  came  to  Britain,  the 
sea-girt  land,  called  by  them 
Cambria,*  or,  first  mother ;  and  they 
were  the  first  who  trod  the  soil  of 
Britain.  There  their  poets  and  bards 
recovered  the  lost  name  of  God,  the 
sacred  LA.O.,  and  the  primal  letters 
their  forefiithers  had  known,  called  the 
ten  signs.  And  ever  since  tbey  have 
posseted  relicion  and  literature, 
though  the  bar£  kept  the  signs  secret 
for  many  a^^  so  that  all  learning 
might  be  liimted  to  themselves. 

The  paramount  monarch  of  the 
Cimbri  nation  reigned  at  London,  and 
a  state  of  poetry  and  peace  long  con- 
tinued, till  the  Dragon-Aliens  ap- 
peared on  their  coasts.  The  ancient 
Cimbri  retreated  into  Wales,  where 
they  have  ever  since  remained.  The 
Hcts  seized  on  Caledonia,  and  the 
Saxons  on  England,  until,  in  their 
turn,  they  were  conquered  by  the 
Danes. 

Ireland  at  that  period  was  the 
most  learned  and  powerful  island  of 
the  West  Through  idl  changes  of 
European  dynasties  she  retained  her 
independence.  From  the  Milesian  to 
the  Norman,  no  conqueror  had  trod 
her  soil,  t 


Meanwhile  En^hmd,  who  never  vet 
successfully  resisted  an  invamng 
enemy,  passed  under  many  a  formi 
yoke.  Tor  five  hundred  years  tue 
Bomans  held  her  as  a  province  to 
supply  their  l^ons  with  recruits,  and 
the  abject  submission  of  the  natives 
called  forth  the  bitter  larcasm,  that 
*^  the  good  of  his  country  was  the  oolj 
cause  in  which  a  Briton  had  forgot  w 
die." 

The  acquisition  of  Ireland  was 
eagerly  coveted  by  the  imperial  race, 
but  though  Agricola  boasted  he  would 
conquer  it  wiu  a  sin^  legion,  and 
even  went  so  far  towaras  the  con^e- 
tion  of  his  design  as  to  line  all  the 
opposite  coasts  of  Wales  with  his 
troops,  yet  no  Boman  soldier  ever  set 
foot  on  Irish  soiL 

Home  had  enough  of  work  on  hand 
rust  then,  for  Alaric  the  Goth  is  at 
her  gates,  and  Attila,  the  soomge  of 
God,  is  ravaging  her  fiurest  provinces. 
The  imperial  mother  of  Colonies  can 
no  longer  hold  her  own  or  ud  her 
children ;  En^and  is  abandoned  to  her 
fate,  and  the  Irish  from  the  west,  the 
Scythian  firom  the  north,  the  Saaon 
from  the  east,  assault,  and  desolate,  and 
despoil  her. 

The  S<7thian  Picts  pour  down  on 
her  cities,  *^  killing,  burning,  and  de- 
stroying." The  Lrish  land  in  swanns 
from  their  eorrahs,  and  ^^  with  fiery 
outrase  and  cruelty,  carry,  harry,  and 
makeliavoc  of  all.  Thus  bandied  be- 
tween two  insolent  enemies,  the 
English  sent  ambassadors  to  Bome 
^*  with  their  garments  rent,  and  sand 
upon  their  heads,"  bearing  that  most 
mournful  appeal  of  an  humbled 
people — '^To  iBtius,  thrice  Consul: 
the  groans  of  the  Britons.  The  bar- 
barians drive  us  [to  the  sea,  the  sea 
drives  us  back  to  the  barbarians; 
thus,  between  two  kinds  of  death,  we 
are  either  slaughtered  or  dromied.'* 

But  no  help  comes,  for  Bome  her- 
self is  devastoted  by  Hun  and  Yaadal, 
and  the  empire  is  fklHng  like  a 
shattered  world. 

Thus  England  passed  holpleaiy 
under  the  &xon  yoke,  and  so  rested 
some  hundred  years ;  Ireland  the 
while  remaining  as  free  firom  Sazoo 


*  This  is  the  Latinised  form  of  the  original  word, 
t  The  Danes  were  never  more  thin  a  «oIony,^,Jfc?t^l€oOQle 
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thrall  as  she  had  been  from  Boman 
rule. 

Through  all  these  centuries  the 
onrrent  of  human  life  still  flowed  west- 
ward from  the  unknown  mysterious 
redons  of  central  Asia. 

It  was  about  the  close  of  the  eighth 
century,  when  the  Scythian  Charle* 
magne  was  crowned  Emperor  of  Rome 
in'  the  city  of  the  Caenus,  that  the 
fierce  children  of  Thor  and  Odio,  after 
having  swept  across  northern  Europe 
to  the  limit  of  the  land,  flung  their  for- 
tunes to  the  stormy  seas,  and  began 
to  earn  that  terrible  yet  romantic  re- 
nown with  which  history  and  sa^  have 
invested  tiie  deeds  of  the  Scandmavian 
sea  kings.  The  raven  on  their  black 
banner  was  the  dreaded  symbol  of 
havoc  and  devastation  all  along  the 
sea  coasts  and  islands  of  the  AUimtic. 
In  En^^and,  Saxon  rule  fell  helplessly 
before  the  power  of  the  new  invaders, 
as  wave  after  wave  of  the  ruthless 
sea-ravagers  dashed  upon  the  sluggish 
masses  of  the  heptarchy. 

After  two  hundred  years  of  pro- 
tracted agony  and  strife,  Saxon  sway 
was  annihilated  for  ever,  and  Canute 
the  Dane  reigned  in  England. 

Meanwhile,  thewell-iqppointed  fleets 
of  Norsemen  and  Danes  were  prtfwling 
about  the  coast  of  Ireland,  trying  to 
obtain  a  footmg  on  her  yet  uncon- 
quered  soil. 

When  these  paoan  pirates  first  ap- 
peared on  our  uiores,  Ireland  had 
enjoyed  a  Christian  civitization  of  four 
centuries.  The  light  of  the  true  fiuth 
had  been  there  long  before  it  shone 
upon  rude  Saxon  England.  The  Irish 
of  that  early  era  excelled  in  music, 
poetry,  and  many  arts.  They  had  a 
literature,  coUc^  for  the  learned,  an 
organised  and  mdependent  hierarchpr, 
churches  and  abbeys,  whose  ruins  still 
attest  the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  as 
wellasthepietywhichmusthaveexisted 
in  the  founders.  Their  manuscripts, 
dating  fiK>m  this  period,  are  older  tnan 
those  of  any  other  nation  of  northern 
Europe;  their  music  was  distinguished 
by  its  pathetic  beauty,  and  the  ballads 
of  their  bards  emulated  in  force  of  ex- 
pression those  of  ancient  Homer.  At 
the  time  that  the  Scots  were  totally 
ignorant  of  letters,  and  that  the  princes 
of  the  h^tarchy  had  to  resort  to  Irish 
odieges  for  instruction  in  the  Hberal 
•oences,  Ireland  held  the  proud  title 
of  the  '<  IsUnd  of  Saints  and  Scholars  ;** 


and  learned  men  went  forth  firom  her 
shores  to  evangelize  Europe. 

One  Irish  pnest  founded  an  abbey  at 
lona;  another  was  the  friend  and 
counsellor  of  Charlemagne ;  a  third,  of 
equal  celebrity,  founded  monasteries 
both  in  France  and  England.  The 
Irish  of  eleven  centuries  ago  were  the 
apostles  of  Europe  I 

The  Norsemen,  or  *'  white  strangers,** 
as  the  Irish  called  them,  who  swept 
like  a  hurricane  over  this  early  civi- 
lization, were  fierce  pagans,  who  re- 
spected neither  God  nor  man.    Not 
till  three  centuries  afler  their  arrival 
in  Ireland  were  they  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith.    They  pillaged  towns, 
burned   churches,   destroyed    manu- 
scripts of  the  past  which  no  future  can 
restore,  plundered  abbeprs  of  all  that 
learning,  sanctity,  and  civilization  had 
accumiuated  of  the  sacred,  the  costly, 
and  the  beautiful,  and  gave  the  Irish 
nothing  in  return  but  lessons  of  their 
own  barbarous  ferocity.    Then  it  was 
we  hear  how  Irish  mothers  gave  their 
infants   food  on  the  point  of  their 
father's  sword,  and  at  the  baptism  lefl 
the  right  arms  of  their  babes  unchris- 
tened  that  they  might  strike  the  more  re- 
lentlessly. The  Syrian  and  the  Scythian, 
the  children  of  the  one  Japhetianrace, 
met  at  last  in  this  ultima  thule  of  Eu- 
rope, afler  a  three  thousand  years*  di- 
vergence; and  even  then,  though  they 
met  with  fierce  animosity  and  inextin- 
ffuishable  hatred,  yet  hnserings  of  a 
far-off  ancient  identity  in  the  language, 
the  traditions,  and  the  superstitions  of 
each,  could  still  be  traced  in  these 
children  of  the  one  mighty  father. 

Great  consternation  must  have  been 
in  Ireland  when  the  report  spread  that 
a  fleet  of  sixty  strange  sail  was  in  the 
Boyne,  and  that  another  of  eonal 
number  was  sailing  up  the  Lifiy.  The 
foreigners  leaped  firom  their  ships  to 
conquest.  Daring  brought  success; 
they  sacked,  burned,  pillaged,  mur- 
dei^ ;  put  a  captive  king  to  death  in 
his  own  gyves  at  their  uiips;  drove 
the  Irish  before  them  from  the  ocean 
to  the  Shannon;  till,  with  roused 
spirit  and  gathered  force,  the  confede- 
rate kings  of  IreUmd  in  return  drove 
back  the  white  foreigners  from  the 
Shannon  to  the  ocean.  But  they  had 
gained  a  footmg,  and  inroads,  with 
plunder  and  devastation,  never  ceased 
mm  that  time  till  the  whole  eastern 
sea-border  of  Ireland  was  their  own* 
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There  the^r  established  themselves  for 
four  centuries,  holding;  their  first  cod- 

auests,  but  nerer  gaining  more,  until 
ley  were  finallj  expelled  by  the 
Normans. 

To  these  red-haired  pirates  and  ma- 
rauders Dublin  owes  its  existence  as  a 
city.  The  Ath-Cliath  of  the  Irish, 
though  of  ancient  fame,  was  but  an 
aggregate  of  huts  by  the  side  of  the 
Llffy.  which  was  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
btirdles.  The  kings  of  Ireland  never 
made  it  a  royal  residence,  even  afler 
Tata  was  cursed  by  St.  Rodan.  Their 
palaces  were  in  the  interior  of  the 
island ;  but  no  doubt  exists  that  Ath" 
Cliathy  the  Eblana  of  Ptolemy,  was  a 
well-known  port,  the  resort  of  mer- 
chantmen from  the  most  ancient  times. 
There  were  received  the  Spanish  wines, 
the  Syrian  silks,  the  Indian  gold,  des- 
tined for  the  princes  and  nobles ;  and 
from  thence  the  costly  merdiandise 
was  transported  to  the  mterior. 

But  Dublin,  with  its  fine  plain  wa- 
tered by  the  Liffy,  its  noole  bay, 
guarded  by  the  sentinel  hills,  at  once 
attracted  the  special  notice  of  the  bold 
Vikings.  Their  chiefe  fixed  their  resi- 
dence there,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
Kings  of  Dublin,  or  Kings  of  the  Dark 
Water,  as  the  word  may  be  translated. 
They  erected  a  fortress  on  the  very 
spot  where  the  Norman  Caatle  now 
rules  the  city,  and,  after  their  conver- 
sion, a  cathedral,  still  standing  amongst 
us,  venerable  with  the  memories  of  eight 
hundred  years. 

Their  descendants  are  with  us  to 
(his  day,  and  many  families  might 
trace  back  their  lineage  to  the  Danish 
leaders,  whose  names  have  been  pre- 
served in  Irish  history.  Amongst 
sundry  of  ^'  these  great  and  vali^t 
captains*'  are  named  Swanchean, 
Griffin,  Albert  Koe*  Torbert  DufF, 
Ooslyn,  Walter  English,  Awley,  King 
of  Denmark,  from  whom  descend  the 
Macaulavs,  made  more  illustrious  by 
the  modern  historian  of  their  race 
than  by  the  ancient  pirate  king. 
There  are  also  named  Randal  O'Himer, 
Algot,OttarduffEarl,  Fyn  Crossagh, 
Torkill,  Fox  Wasbagg,  Trevan,  Baron 
Robert,  and  others;  names  inteoresting, 
no  doubt,  to  those  who  can  claim  them 
for  their  ancestry. 

The  Norsemen  having  walled  and 
fortified  Dublin,  though  including  but 
a  mile  within  its  droumferenoef 
whereas  now  the  city  includes  ten, 
proceeded  to  fortify   Kingstown,  to 


secure  firee  passage  to  their  shms. 
Then,  firom  their  8tron|^d  of  D^a, 
they  made  incessant  inrmuia  upon  the 
broad  rich  plains  of  the  mtoior. 
They  spread  all  along  Meath,  whk^ 
received  its  name  firom  them,  of 
'^Fingall,*'  (the  land  of  the  white 
stranger;)  they  devastated  as  £tt 
north  as  Armagh,  as  fiir  west  as  ih% 
Shannon;  Wexford,  Waterford^  and 
J^imeriok  became  half  Danish  cities. 
EveiTwhere -their  oourse  was  marked 
by  barbaric  spoliation.  At  one  tims 
it  is  noticed  that  they  carried  off  a 
**  great  prey  of  women'*-*thiis  the 
Romans  woo'd  their  Sabine  brides; 
indeed  the  accounts  in  the  Irish  annals 
of  the  shrines  they  burned,  the  royal 
graves  they  plundered,  the  treasores 
they  pillaged,  the  ferooiiies  they  per- 
petrated, are  as  interminable  as  tliey 
are  monotonous. 

When  beaten  back  by  the  Irish 
princes  they  crouched  within  tiieir 
walled  city  of  Dublin,  till  an  oppotta- 
nity  ofiered  for  some  fresh  exereue  of 
murderous  cunning,  some  aeS  of  auda- 
cious rapine.  Thus  the  contest  was 
carried  on  for  four  oenturiee  between 
the  colonists  and  the  nation ;  mutual 
hatred  ever  increasing;  the  Irish 
kings  of  Leinster  still  ol*iwi>wg  the 
rights  of  feudal  lords  over  the  Danes ; 
the  Danes  resisting  every  efifort  made 
to  dislodge  them,  though  they  were 
not  unfi^nently  forced  to  pay  tribute. 

Sometimes  the  Irish  kings  hired 
them  as  mercenaries  to  assiat  in  the 
dvil  wars  which  raged  peretmiaily 
amongst  them.  Sometimes  there  were 
intermarriagee  between  the  warring 
foes— the  daughter  of  Brian  Bor^ 
wedded  Sitric,  King  of  the  Dases  of 
Dublin.  OcoasioniQly  the  Irish  Idngs 
got  possession  of  Dublin,  and  ravaged 
and  pillaged  in  return.  Onoe  the 
Danea  were  driven  forth  cmnpletaly 
from  the  dty,  and  forced  to  take 
rdhge  upon  **Ireknd's  Rye,"  the 
lone  sea  rock,  since  made  menMrable 
by  a  tragic  history.  Malaohy,  King 
of  Meath,  besieged  Doblin  for  three 
days  and  three  nighti^  bomad  the 
fortress,  and  carried  ofiftha  Daoiah 
regalia;  hence  the  alluaioii  in  Moors^ 
song  to  ""TheC^oUar  of  Qold  whiok 
he  won  from  the  proud  invader.** 
But  the  most  terrible  defisat  the  Danes 
ever  sustained  was  at  Clontar^  when 
ten  thousand  men  in  ooats  of  nail 
were  opposed  to  King  Brian;  but 
"the  ten  tJ^ipft^vMkjasjiiaur  were 
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out  in  pieoes,  and  three  thoaiand 
warriors  slain  bofidei."  Even  the 
Irish  children  fou^t  against  the  in- 
Tader*  The  grand-Kshild  of  King 
Brian*  a  jronth  of  fifteen^  was  found 
dead  with  his  hand  fast  bound  in  the 
hair  of  a  Dane's  head,  whom  the 
child  had  dragged  to  the  8ea«* 

tttiii  the  Danish  oolonjr  was  not  up- 
roottd,  though  after  this  defeat  they 
grew  more  humble,  kept  within  tueir 
city  of  Dublin,  and  paid  tribute  to 
the  kings  of  Leinster,  and  to  the 
paramount  monarch  of  Ireland. 

Up  to  this  period)  therefore,  we  see 
that  the  Irish  race  had  no  reUtiooship 
Whaterer  with  their  capital  cit j ;  thej 
nerer  saw  the  inside  of  their  metro- 
polis unless  they  were  Carried  there  as 
prisoners^  or  ihat  they  entered  with 
nreand  sword;  and,  stranger  still, 
during  the  many  centuries  ot  the  ex- 
istenoe  of  Dublm  as  a  city,  up  to  the 
present  'time,  the  Irish  race  have 
never  ruled  there,  or  held  possession 
of  the  fortress  for  one  single  year* 

But  the  time  of  judgment  upon  the 
Danes  was  approaching  though  it  did 
not  come  by  Irish  li^ds.  As  the 
Saxons  in  EngUnd  fell  before  the 
ilanea,  so  the  Danes  had  fallen  before 
the  Iformans.  The  Normans,  a  8oy<« 
thian  race  likewise,  but  more  beauii- 
Ail,  more  brave,  more  chivalrous, 
courtly,  and  polished,  than  any  race 
that  iutd  preceded  them,  came  trium* 
phant  from  Italy  and  France  to 
achieve  the  conquest  of  England, 
which  yielded  almost  without  a  strug« 
gle.  One  great  battle,  and  then  no 
more,  Wilmun  the  Norman,  or  rather 
the  Scythian  Frenchman,  ascends  the 
throne  of  Alfired.  Dane  and  Saxon 
fidi  helplessly  beneath  his  feet>  and  hia 
tyrannies,  his  robberies,  hia  ooufisca^ 
tiona  are  submitted  to  by  the  subjuga^ 
ted  nation  without  an  eflbrt  at  resist* 


Uis  haadfhl  of  Norman  nobles 
aeiaed  apcm  the  lands,  the  wealth,  tbe 
boaours,  the  estates  of  the  kingdom, 
aod  retain  them  to  this  hour*  And 
joaily  (  so  noble  a  raoe  as  the  Nor* 
man  knights  were  made  for  masters. 
TfeiftSazons  sank  at  once  to  the  level 


of  serfs,  of  traders  aod  menials,  from 
which  they  have  never  risen,  leaving 
England  divided  into  a  Norman  aris- 
tocracy who  have  all  the  land,  and  a 
Saxou  people  who  have  all  the  toil ; 
crushed  by  the  final  conquerors  they 
sank  to  be  the  sediment  of  the  king- 
dom < 

The  Irish  had  a  different  destiny ; 
for  five  hundred  years  they  fougbt 
the  battle  for  indepeudeooe  with  the 
Normans,  nor  did  tbeir  chieis  sink  to 
be  the  pariahs  of  the  kingdom,  as  the 
Saxons  of  England,  but  retain  their 
princely  pretensions  to  this  hour.  The 
O'Connors,  the  O'Briens,  O  Niols, 
Kavanagbs,  O'Donnels,  yield  to  no 
family  in  Europe  in  pride  of  blood  and 
ancestral  houours;  wliile,  by  inter- 
marriage with  the  Norman  lords,  a 
raoe  was  founded  of  Norman  Irish — 
perhaps  the  hnest  specimens  of  aris- 
tocracy that  Europe  produced — 
the  Geraldines  at  iheir  head,  loving 
Ireland,  and  of  whom  Ireland  may  be 
proud. 

A  hundred  years  passed  by  after 
the  Norman  conquest  of  England. 
Three  kings  of  the  Norman  race  had 
reigned  and  died,  and  still  the  con- 
quest of  Ireland  was  unattempted;  no 
Nornuin  knight  had  set  foot  on  ixish 
soil. 

The  story  of  their  coming  begins 
with  just  8uch  a  domestic  drama  as 
Homer  had  turned  into  an  epic  two 
thousand  years  before.  A  fair  and 
faithless  woman,  a  king*s  daughter, 
fled  from  her  husband  to  the  arms  of 
a  lover.  All  Ireland  is  outraged  at 
the  act.  The  kings  assemble  in  con- 
clave and  denounce  vengeance  upon 
the  crowned  seducer,  Dermot,  King 
of  Leinster. 

lie  leagues  with  the  Danes  of  Dub- 
lin, the  abhorred  of  his  countrymen, 
but  the  only  allies  he  can  find  in  his 
great  need.  A  battle  ie  fought  in 
which  Dermot  is  defeated^  his  castle 
of  Ferns  is  burned,  his  kingdom  is 
taken  from  him,  and  he  himself  is 
solemnly  deposed  by  the  confederate 
kings,  and  banished  beyond  seas. 
Roderick,  Sang  of  all  Ireland,  is  the 
inexorable  and  supreme  judge.     He 


*  llogan,  the  great  hiitoricsl  sculptor  of  Ireland,  has  iUostrated  this  prood  era  of 
Irish  history  by  a  fine  group,  heroic  and  poetical  m  idea,  as  well  as  beautiful  in 
eaeeatbn,  hke  every  work  taat  proceeds  from  the  glowing  and  gilted  mind  of  this 
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restores  the  guilty  wife  to  her  hus- 
band; but  the  husband  disdains  to 
receive  her,  and  she  retires  to  a  con- 
vent, where  she  expiates  her  crime 
and  the  ruin  of  her  conntrj,  b j  forty 
years  of  penance.  The  only  records  of 
her  afterwards  are  of  her  good  deeds. 
She  built  a  nunnery  at  Clonmacnoise ; 
she  irave  a  chalice  of  gold  to  the  altar 
of  Mary,  and  cloth  for  nine  altars  of 
the  Church,  and  then  Denrorgil, 
the  Helen  of  our  lUad,  is  heard  of 
no  more. 

Dermot,  her  lover,  went  to  Eng- 
land, seeking  aid  to  recover  his  king- 
dom of  Leinster.  In  a  year  he  returns 
with  a  band  of  Welsh  mercenaries, 
and  marches  to  Dublin  ;  but  is  again 
defeated  by  the  confederate  kings, 
and  obliged  to  pay  a  hundred  ounces 
of  gold  to  O'Rourke  of  Breflny,  "for 
the  wron^  he  had  done  him  respect- 
ing his  wife,"  and  to  give  up  as -hos- 
tage to  King  Roderick  his  only  son. 
But  while  parleying  with  the  Irish 
kings.  Dermot  was  secretly  soliciting 
English  aid,  and  not  unsuccessfully. 

Memorable  was  the  year  1 170,  when 
the  renowned  Strongbow,  Gilbert  de 
Glare,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  his 
Norman  knights,  landed  at  Wexford 
to  aid  the  banished  King;  and  w^en 
Dermot  welcomed  his  illustrious  allies, 
little  he  thought  that  by  his  hand 

**  The  emerald  gem  of  the  Western  world, 
Was  set  in  the  crown  of  a  stranger." 

The  compact  with  the  foreigners 
was  sealed  with  his  son's  blood.  No 
sooner  did  King  Roderick  hear  of  the 
Norman  landing,  than  be  ordered  the 
royal  Kavanagh,  the  ho8ta|;e  of  King 
Dermot,  to  be  put  to  death;  anS 
henceforth  a  doom  seemed  to  boon 
the  male  heirs  of  the  line  of  Dermot, 
as  fatal  as  that  which  rested  upon  the 
house  of  Atrides. 

Dermot  had  an  only  daughter  re- 
maining. He  offered  her  in  marriage 
to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  with  the 
whole  Kingdom  of  Leinster  for  her 
dowry,  so  as  he  would  help  him  to  his 
revenge.  After  a  great  battle  against 
the  Danes,  in  which  the  Normans 
were  victorious,  the  marriage  was  ce- 
lebrated at  Waterford  ;— 

*<S«d£vagtzed 
All  roxmd  that  bridal  field  of  blood,  amazed; 
Spoused  to  new  fortanes."  * 


No  reecnrd  remains  'to  us  of  the 
beauty  of  the  bride,  or  in  what  lan- 
guage the  Nonnan  knight  wooed  her 
to  his  arms ;  this  only  we  know,  that 
Eva,  Queen  of  Leinster  in  her  own 
right,  and  Countess  of  Pembroke  by 
marriage,  can  number  amongst  her 
descendants  the  pesent  Queen  of 
England.  Of  the  bridegroom,  Cam- 
brensis  tells  us  that  he  was  ^*  ruddy, 
freckle-£uied,  grey-eyed,  his  face 
feminine,  his  voice  small,  his  neck  lit- 
tle, vet  of  a  high  stature,  ready  with 
good  words  and  gentle  speeches.** 

The  same  authority  describes  Der- 
mot from  personal  observatioQ — "A 
tall  man  of  stature,  of  a  large  and  great 
body,  a  valiant  and  bold  warrior,  and 
by  reason  of  his  continued  hallooing 
his  voice  was  hoarse.  He  rather 
chose  to  be  feared  than  to  be  loved. 
Rough  and  generous,  hateful  unto 
strangers,  he  would  be  against  all 
men  and  all  men  against  him.'* 

iVom  Waterford  to  Dublin  was  a 
progress  of  victory  to  Dermot  and  his 
aUies,  for  they  marched  only  through 
the  Danish  settlements  of  which  Do*- 
mot  was  feudal  lord.  At  Dublin,  King 
Roderick  opposed  them  with  an  army. 
Three  days  the  battle  raged ;  then  the 
Danes  of  Dublin,  fearing  Dermot*s 
wrath,  opened  their  gates,  and  offered 
him  gold  and  silver  in  abundance  if  he 
would  spare  their  lives ;  but,  heedless 
of  treaties,  the  Norman  knights  rushed 
in,  slew  the  Danes  in  their  own 
fortress,  drove  the  rest  to  the  sea; 
and  thus  ended  the  Danish  dynasty  of 
four  centuries.  Never  more  did  they 
own  a  foot  of  ground  throughout  the 
length  or  breadth  of  the  land.  An 
Irish  army,  aided  by  Norman  skill,  had 
efiected  their  complete  extinction.  The 
Kingdom  of  Leinster  was  regained  for 
Dermot,  and  he  and  his  allies  placed  a 
garrison  in  Dublin.  This  was  the  Isst 
triumph  of  the  ancient  race.  The 
kingdom  was  lost  even  at  the  moment 
it  seemed  regained.  That  handful  of 
Sc^rthian  warriors,  scarcely  visible 
amid  Dermot's-  great  Irish  army,  are 
destined  to  place  the  yoke  upon  the 
neck  of  ancient  Ireland. 

The  brave  Roderick  gathered  to- 
gether another  army,  and,  with  sixtjr 
thousand  men,  laid  siege  to  Dublin, 
O'Rourke  of  Breffny  aiding  him.  They 
were  repulsed.    O'Kourke  was  taken 


•  The  Irish  Celt  to  the  Irish  Nonnan,  from  *'  TotmBQ^n^Ax^d^^^^ 
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prisoner  and  banged    with  his  head 
downwards,  then  beheaded  and  the 
head  stack  on  one  of  the  centre  gates 
of  the  castle,  ^'a  spectacle  of  intense 
pity  to  the  Irish ;"  and  Roderick  retired 
into  Connaught  to  recruit  more  forces. 
There  is  something  heroic  and  self- 
devoted   in   the   efforts   whidi,   for 
eighteen  years,  were  made  by  Roderick 
against  the  Norman  power.    Brave, 
learned,  jost,  and  enlightened  bevond 
bis  age,  he  alone  of  all  the  Irish  pnnces 
saw  the  direfol  tendency  of  the  Nor- 
man inroad.    All  the  records  of  his 
reign  prove  that  he  was  a  wise  and 
powernil  monarch.    He  had  a  fleet  on 
the  Shannon,  the  like  of  which  had 
never  been  seen  before.    He  built  a 
royal    residence   in   Connaught,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  still  existing  to 
attest  its  former  magnificence,  so  far 
beyond   all  structures  of  the  period, 
that  it   was  known  in  Ireland  as  the 
beautiful  house.    He  founded  a  chair 
of  literature  at  Armagh,  and  Me  an 
endowment  in  perpetuilr,  to  maintain 
it  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  A  great  warrior, 
and  a  fervent  patriot,  hu  first  effort, 
when  be  obtained  the  crown,  was  to 
humble  the  Danish  power.     Dublin 
was  forced  to  pay  him  tribute,  and  he 
was  inaugurated  there  with  a  gran* 
dear   and   luxury   unknown    before. 
When  Dermot  outraged  morality,  he 
deposed   and   banished   him.    When 
Dermot  farther  sinned,  and  traitor- 
ously  brought   over    the    foreigner, 
Roderick,  with  stem  justice,  avenged 
the  father's  treason  by  the  son's  life. 
His  own  son,  the  heir  of  his  kingdom, 
leagued  with  the  Normans,  and  was 
found  fighting  in  their  ranks.    Rode- 
rick, like  a  second  Brutus,  unpitying, 
vet  her oicall^r  just,  when  the  youth  was 
broaf^t  a  prisoner  before  him,  himself 
ordered  his  eyes  to  be  put  out.    His 
second   son  also  turned  traitor,  and 
covenanted  with  the  Normans  to  de- 
prive   his    father    of   the  kingdom. 
Roderick,  surrounded  by  foreign  foes, 
and  domestic  treachery,  quitti^  Con- 
naught,   and  went  through  the  pro- 
vinces of  Ireland,  seeking  to  stir  up  a 
spirit  as  heroic  as  his  own  in  the  hearts 
c«  his  conntrymen.     Soon  i^ter  his 
unworthy  son  was  killed  in  some  broil, 
and    Roderick  resumed    the   kingly 
functions ;  but  while    all  the    other 
Irish  princes  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to 
King  Henry,  be  kept  aloof  beyond  the 
Shannon,  equally  disdaining  treachery 


or  submission.  His  last  son,  the  only 
one  worthy  of  him,  being  defeated  in  a 
battle  b^  the  Normans,  slew  hunself 
in  despair. 

The  male  line  of  his  house  was  now 
extinct;  the  independence  of  his 
country  was  threatened;  Norman 
power  was  growing  strong  in  the 
land,  and  his  continued  efforts  for 
ei^teen  years  to  arouse  the  Irish 
prmces  to  a  sense  of  their  danser  were 
unavailing.  Wearied,  disffusted,  heart- 
broken, it  may  be,  he  voluntarily  laid 
down  the  sceptre  and  the  crown,  and 
retired  to  tne  monastery  of  Cong, 
where  he  became  a  monk,  and  thus,  in 
penance  and  seclusion,  passed  ten 
years — ^the  weaiy  ending  of  a  fated 

He  died  there,  twenty-eight  years 
after  the  Norman  invasion,  ^' after 
exemplary  penance,  victorious  over 
that  world  and  the  devil ;"  and  the 
chroniclers  record  the  title  upon  hb 
grave— 

"  Roderick  O'Connor, 

King  of  all  Ireland,  both  of  the  Irith  and 

Engliah." 

Six  centuries  and  a  half  have  passed 
since  then,  yet  even  now,  which  of 
us  could  enter  the  beautiful  ruins  of 
that  ancient  abbey,  wander  through 
the  arched  aisles  tapestried  by  ivy,  or 
tread  the  lonely  Mlent  chapel,  once 
vocal  with  prayer  and  praise,  without 
sad  thoughts  of  sympamy  for  the  fiite 
of  the  last  monarch  of  Ireland,  and 
perchance  grave  thoughts  likewise 
over  the  destiny  of  a  people  who,  on 
that  grave  of  native  monarchy,  inde- 
pend^oe  and  nationality  have  as  yet 
written  no  Rbsusoam. 

li^Lactlv  ten  months  after  the  Nor- 
mans took  possession  of  DubUo,  King 
Dermot,  *^  by  whom  a  trembling  sod 
was  made  of  all  Ireland,  died  of  an 
insufferable  and  unknown  disease— for 
he  became  putrid  while  living — with- 
out a  will,  without  penance,  without 
the  body  of  Christ,  without  unction, 
as  his  evil  deeds  deserved.*' 

Immediatelv  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Leinster 
in  right  of  his  wife  Eva,  Henry  ot 
England  grew  alarmed  at  the  mde- 
pendence  of  his  nobility,  and  hastened 
over  to  assert  his  claims  as  lord 
paramount.  To  his  remonstrance)^ 
Stron^bow  answered,  *^  What  I  won, 
was  with  the.  sword ;  what  was  given 
me  I  give  you.*'    An  agreemeii^;iw^ 
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then  made  bj  whioh  Strongbow  re- 
tained Dublin,  while  Henry  appointed 
what  nobles  he  ehoee  oyer  the  other 
provinces  of  Leinster. 

When  the  firat  Norman  monarch 
landed  amonf^at  ns,  the  memorable 
18th  day  of  October,  1172,  no  ra^ 
aistance  was  offered  by  any  party; 
no  battle  was  fonght.  llie  Iriih 
chiefs  were  so  elated  at  the  Danish 
oyerthrow,  that  they  eren  volunteered 
oaths  of  fealty  to  uie  foreign  Prinee 
who  had  been  in  some  sort  their  de« 
liverer.  Calmly,  as  in  a  state  pageant, 
Henry  proceeded  from  Wexfbrd  to 
Dublin ;  his  route  lay  only  through 
the  conquered  Daniih  posseasions, 
now  the  property  of  the  Countess 
Eva ;  there  was  no  fear  therefore  of 
opposition.  On  reaching  the  city, 
*' ne  caused  a  royal  palace  to  be  built, 
very  curiously  contrived  <3i  smooth 
wattels,  after  the  manner  of  the 
country,  and  thore,  with  thekin^  and 
princes  of  Ireland,  did  keep  Christmas 
with  great  solemnity,'^  on  the  very  spot 
where  now  stands  St.  Andrew's 
Church. 

King  Henry  remained  six  months 
in  Ireland,  the  longest  period  which  a 
foreign  monarch  has  ever  passed 
amongst  us,  and  durinjs;  that  ^me  he 
never  thought  of  fighting  a  battle  with 
the  Irish.  As  yet,  the  whole  result  of 
Norman  victories  was  the  downfall  of 
the  Danes,  in  whioh  object  the  Irish 
had  gladly  assisted.  Strongbow  and 
£va  reigned  peaceably  in  our  capital. 
Henry  placea  governors  over  the  other 
Danish  cities,  and  in  order  that  Dub» 
lin,  fVom  which  the  Danes  had  been 
expelled,  might  be  repeopled,  he  made 
a  present  of  our  fair  city  to  the  good 
people  of  Bristol. 

Accordingly  a  colony  f^m  that 
town,  famed  for  deficiency  in  p^vonal 
attractions,  eame  over  and  settled 
here ;  but  thirty  years  after  the  Irish, 
whose  insthicts  of  beautj  were  no 
doubt  offended  by  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  Bristolians,  poured  down  from 
theWicklow  hills  upon  the  ill-fiivoured 
colony,  and  made  a  quick  ending  of 
them  by  a  general  massacre. 

In  a  fit  of  penitence,  also,  for  the 
murdered  A'Beckett,  Henry  feunded 
the  Abbey  of  Thomas  Court,  from 
which  Thomas-street  derives  its  name, 
and  then  the  excommunicated  Kiog 
quitted  Ireland,  leaving  it  unchansec^ 
save  that  Henry  the  Norman  held 
the  possessions  of  Torkil  the  Dane^ 


and  Dublin,  from  a  Dnnisht  hid 
become  a  Norman  oity.  Five  )vm* 
dred  yean  more  had  to  elapse  before 
£oglish  jurisdiction  extended  beyond 
the  ancient  Paniab  pale,  and  a  CKtm' 
well  or  a  William  ot  Nassaa  w«s 
needed  for  the  final  ooiiquest  of  Jrdvi^* 
as  well  as  f(^  the  redemption  of 
Englandf 

Nothing  eau  bo  morf  absurd  tbMi 
to  talk  of  a  Saxon  oopquest  of  Ihh 
land.  The  Saxops,  an  ignOrantf  rude» 
infieri(^  race,  could  not  ^ven  maiptaia 
their  ascendancy  in  England.  They 
fell  before  the  superior  powery  inUAi- 
gence,  and  ability  of  the  Norman,  and 
the  provinces  of  Ireland  that  fell  to 
the  first  Norman  nobles  were  in 
reality  not  gained  by  battlea,  but  bv 
the  intermanriage  of  Norman  lords 
with  the  danghteri  of  Irish  kingSf 
Hence  it  was  that  in  right  of  their 
wives  the  Norman  nobles  early  set  up 
claims  independent  (4  the  Enghsn 
crown,  and  the  hereditair  rights,  being 
transnntted  through  eacn  ffeneration« 
were  perpetually  tempting  the  Norman 
anstooracy  into  rebellion.  Engikh 
suprenuunr  was  as  nneadly  bcumeby 
the  De  lAoys,  the  Qenddines,  the 
Butlers*  and  others  of  the  Norman 
stock,  as  by  the  O'Connors,  the  Kava* 
naghs,  the  O'Neils,  or  Ihe  O'Briens, 
The  great  Bichard  De  Burgho  married 
Odiema,  grand-daughter  of  Cathsl 
Crovdearg,  King  of  Connnoght. 
Heace  tbe  De  Burghos  assumed  the 
title  of  lx>rd8  of  Connaugbt. 

King  Boderick,  as  we  have  anid, 
left  no  male  issue.  His  kingdom  de- 
scended to  his  daughter,  who  married 
the  Norman  kni^t,  Hugo  de  Lacy, 
Immediately  De  Lacy  set  up  a  cUia 
as  independent  prince  in  rignt  of  his 
wife,  assumed  legal  state,  took  the 
title  of  King  of  Meath,  and  appeai«d 
in  public  with  a  golden  crown  upon 
his  need,  and  so  early  as  twenty*nve 
years  after  the  invasion,  John  ds 
Courcy  and  the  son  of  this  De  Lstf 
marched  agaimt  the  English  of  Lain* 
ster  and  Munster.  Many  a  romanee 
could  be  woven  of  the  desdny  and 
vicissitudes  of  this  great  race,  half 
Irish,  half  Norman;  independssit 
prinees  by  the  one  side,  and  £n^isk 
subjects  by  the  other. 

The  great  Earl  of  Pembrc^e  lired 
but  a  &w  vears  after  his  capture  d 
Dublin*  Tib  Irish  legends  aay  «l«t 
St  Bridget  killed  him.  However,  hs 
and  Evn  h^,i0  pali|ii#taDd«rtr 
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one  daughter,  munad  Ifabel*  after  the 
ilerPi  meUievt  who  wwi  alio  aunt  to 
the  i«w;mag  kiog  of  SootUnd. 

Tfaii  young  gin  wna  sole  heiress  of 
Lemster  and  of  her  &ther*i  Welsh 
estates.  Bichard  Coeur  de  Lion  took 
her  to  hia  ooort  at  London,  and  she 
became  his  ward.  In  due  time  she 
married  William  Marghall,  called  the 
great  Earl,  hereditary  Earl  Marshal 
of  England,  and  Earl  of  Pembroke 
and  £sinster,  in  right  of  his  wife* 
High  in  office  and  £iyonv  with  the 
king,  we  read  that  he  carried  the 
sword  of  state  before  Bichard  at  his 
coronation,  and  as  a  monnment  of  his 

?iety,  he  has  left  Tintem  Abbey,  in  the 
)ovtntf  Wexford,  ereeted  by  him  on 
his  wife's  property. 

Isabel  and  Earl  William  had  five 
■ons  and  five  danghters.  The  five 
00ns,  THlliam,  wSter,  Gilbert,  An- 
selm,  and  Kiohard  (we  see  that  Isabel 
called  no  son  of  h^rs  after  the  royal 
traitor  Dermot,  her  grandfather)  in- 
herited the  title  in  succession,  and  all 
died  chUdless.  We  have  sud  there 
was  a  doom  upon  Dermot's  male  pos<* 
terity* 

The  inheritance  was  then  divided 
between  the  five  daujgbters,  each  of 
whom  received  a  province  for  a  dower* 
Carlow,  Kilkenny,  the  Queen's  County, 
Wexford,  and  Kildare  were  the  five 
portions.  Maud,  the  eldest,  married 
the  Earl  of  Norfolk,  who  became 
XUrl  Marshal  of  England  in  right  of 
hia  wife, 

Isabel,  the  second,  married  the  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  and  her  granddaughter, 
Isabel  also,  was  mother  to  the  great 
Bobert  Bruce,  who  was  therefore 
great-great-great-grandaon  of  Eva  and 
Strongbow,  Eva,  the  third  daughter, 
married  the  Lord  de  Breos,  and  from 
adaug^terof  hers,  named  Eva  likewise, 
deseeded  Edward  the  Fourth,  King 
of  England,  through  whose  grand- 
daughter Mitrffaret  Queen  of  Scotbind, 
daughter  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  the 
pTMent  reigning  family  of  England 
claim  their  right  to  the  throne. 
Through  two  lines,  therefore,  our 
Most  Gracious  Majesty  can  trace  back 
her  pedigree  to  Eva  the  Irish  princess. 
Joan,  whoseportion  was  Wexford, 
married  Lord  Yalectia,  half  brother  to 
King  Henry  the  Third,  and  the  male 
line  niling,  the  inheritance  was  divided 
between  #wo  daughters,  from  one  of 
whan  the  Talbots,  Earls  of  Shrews- 
bwy,  inherit  their  Wexford  estates. 


From  Sybil,  the  youngest,  who  mir« 
ried  the  Earl  of  Ferrars  and  Derby, 
desoended  the  Earls  of  Winchester,  the 
Lords  Mortimer,  and  other  noble  races, 
She  had  seven  daughters,  who  all  mar- 
ried Norman  lords,  so  that  scarcely  a 
family  could  be  named  of  the  high  and 
ancient  English  nobility,  whose  wealth 
has  not  been  increased  b^  the  estates 
of  Eva,  the  daughter  of  STing  Deroiot  i 
and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Lemster 
fell  by  marriage  and  inheritance,  not 
by  conquest,  into  the  possession  of  the 
great  Norman  families,  who,  of  coursci 
acknowledged  the  King  of  England  as 
their  sovereign ;  and  Sie  English  mo« 
narchs  assumed  thenceforth  the  title  of 
Lords  of  Ireland — a  claim  which  they 
afterwards  enforced  over  the  whole 
country. 

The  destiny  <^  the  descendants  of 
De  Lacy  and  King  Roderick's  daughter 
was  equally  remarkable.    They  had 
two  sons,  Hugh  and  Walter,  who,  be- 
fore they  were  twenty-one,  threw  oft 
English  allegiance,  and  setup  as  inde^ 
pendent  princes.    To  avoid  the  wrath 
of  King  John  they  fled  to  France,  and 
found  refuge  in  an  abbey,  where,  dis- 
guised as  menials,  the  twoyouog  noble- 
men  found  employment  in   garden-^ 
digging,  preparmg   mud  and  bricks^ 
and  similar  work.    By  some  chance  the 
abbot  suspected  the  disguise,  and  finally 
detected  the  princes  in  the  supposed 
peasants.    He  used  his  knowledge  ot 
their  secret  to  obtain  their  pardon 
from  King  John,  and  Hugh  De  Lacy 
was  created  Earl  of  Ulster.    He  left 
an  only  daughter,  his  sole  heir.    She 
married  a  De  Burgho,  who,  in  right 
of  his  wife,  became  Earl  of  Ulster; 
and  firom  them  desoended  Ellen,  wife 
of  Bobert  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland.  It 
is  singular  that  the  mother  of  Robert 
Bruce  should   have   been  descended 
firom  Eva,  and  his  wifb  firom  King  Ro- 
derick's daughter.  The  grand-daughter 
of  Robert  Bruce,  the  Prmcess  Margery, 
married  the  Lord  High  Stewara  of 
Scotland,  and  through  her  the  Stuarts 
ohUmed  the  crown.    From  thenoe  it  is 
easy  to  trace  how  the  ro^al  blood  of 
the  three  kingdoms  meet  m  the  reign- 
ing family  of  England.    Another  de- 
scendant of  the  Earls  of  Ulster  (an 
only  daughter  likewise)  married  Lionel, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  Edward  the 
Third,  who,  in  right  of  his  wife,  be- 
came Earl  of  Ulster  and  Lord  of  Con* 
naught,  and  these  titles  finally  merged 
in  tne  English  crown  in  the  person  ot 
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Edward  the  Fourth.  From  all  these 
senealones  one  hct  may  be  clearly 
deduoei^  that  the  present  representa- 
tiTe  of  the  rojal  Irish  races  ot  Eva  and 
Boderick,  and  the  lineal  heiress  of 
their  ri^ts,  is  her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria. 

The  proud  and  handsome  race  of 
Norman  Irish,  that  claimed  descent 
from  these  intermarriages,  were  the 
nobles,  of  whom  it  was  said,  ^*  They 
were  more  Irish  than  the  Irish  them - 
flelves.**    The  dispodtion  to  become 
independent  of  England  was  constantly 
manifested  in  them.     They  publicly 
asserted  their  rights,  renounced  the 
English    dress    and   language,    and 
adopted  Irish  names.    Thus,  Sir  Ulick 
Bunce,  ancestor  of  Lord  Clanricarde, 
became     MacWilliam    Ooghter    (or 
upper),  and   SirEdmond  Albanagb, 
progenitor  of  the  Earl  of  Mayo,  be- 
came MacWilliam  Ei^ter  (or  lowerV 
Richard,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Norfolk, 
and  grandson  of  Eva,  set  up  a  claim  to 
be  independent  King  of  Leinstef,  and 
was  slam  hy  the  English.     We  have 
seen  tiiat  Walter  and  Hugh  De  Lacy, 
grandsons  of  Roderick,  were  in  open 
rebellion  a|»inst  King  John.    A  hun- 
dred years  later,  two  of  the  same  race, 
named    Walter  and  Hugh    likewise, 
were  proclaimed  traitors  for  aiding  the 
army  of  Robert  Bruce,  who  claimed 
the  crown  of  Ireland  for  his  brother 
Edward,  and  tbe  two  De  LacvB  were 
found  dead  by  the  side  of  Edward 
Bruce  at  the  great  battle  of  Dundalk, 
where  the  S<x>tch  forces  were  over- 
thrown. 

Once,  even  the  Greraldines  and  the 
Fitzmaurices  took  prisoner  the  Justi- 
ciary of  Dublin,  as  the  Lord-Lieute- 
nant of  that  day  was  named.  Mean- 
while the  Irish  princes  of  the  West 
retained  their  independence;  some- 
times at  feud,  sometimes  in  amity  with 
the  English  of  the  Eastern  coast.  We 
read  that  '^  the  English  of  Dublin  in- 
vited Hugh,  Kinff  of  Gonnanght,  to  a 
conference,  and  oegan  to  d^  trea- 
cherously with  him;  but  William 
Mareschall,  his  friend,  coming  in  with 
bis  forces,  rescued  him,  in  despite  of 
the  Englbh,  frt)m  the  middle  of  the 
Court,  and  escorted  him  to  Con- 
naught.**  Both  races  were  equally 
averse  to  the  domination  of  the  Eng- 
lish crown.  The  Geraldines  and  But- 
lers, the  De  Burghos  and  De  Lacys, 
were  as  intractable  as  the  O'Connors 
of  Connaught,  or  the  0*Neil8  of  Ty- 


rone; even  more  so.  Hie  Great 
(VNdl  submitted  to  Elizabeth ;  but  two 
hundred  years  later  the  Grcral^nes  had 
still  to  add  the  name  of  another  martjr 
for  liberty  to  the  roll  of  th^  illnstri- 
ous  ance^ors. 

Frequently  the  Normans  fought 
amongst  themselves  as  fiercely  as  if 
opposed  to  the  Irish.  The  JBarlof 
Ulster,  a  De  Burgho,  the  same  who  is 
recorded  to  have  given  the  first  enter- 
tainment at  Dublin  Castle,  took  his 
kinsman,  Walter  Burke,  prisoner,  and 
had  him  starved  to  death  in  his  own 
castle  ;  a  tragedy  whidi  might  have 
been  made  as  memorable  as  that  of 
Ugolino  in  the  Torre  del  Fame^  had 
there  been  a  Dante  in  Ireland  to  re- 
cord it.  For  this  act  the  kinsmen  of 
Walter  Burke  murdered  the  Earl  of 
Ulster  on  the  Lord*s-day,  as  he  was 
kneeling  at  his  prayers,  and  cleft  his 
head  in  two  with  a  sword. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Ireland  that 
her  Irish  princes  were  so  unconquer- 
able, and  that  her  Norman  lords  should 
have  caught  the  infection  of  resistance 
to  the  crown.  Ei^t  hundred  years 
ago  the  Saxons  of  England  peaceably 
settled  down  with  the  Normans  to 
form  one  nation,  with  interests  and  ob- 
jects identical. 

The  Norman  conquerors,  better  fitted, 
perhaps,  for  rulers  than  any  other  ex- 
isting in  Europe,  established  at  once 
a  strongvigorous  government  in  Eng- 
land.   The  Kings,  as  individuals,  may 
have  been  weaJc  or    tyrannous,  but 
there  was  a  unity  of  purpose,  a  sense 
of  justice,  and  a  vigour  of  will  exist- 
ing in  the  ruling  class  that  brought  the 
ruled  speedily  under  the  OTder  and 
discipline  of  laws.  Not  acentmy-and- 
a-hatf  had  elapsed,  fit>m  the  Conquest 
before  Magna  Charta  and  represent- 
ation by  Parliament  secured  the  liberty 
of  the  people  a^nunst  the  caprices  of 
kings ;  and  the  Norman  temperament 
which  united  in  a  singular  degree  the 
instincts  of  loyalty  with  the  love  of 
fireedom,  became  the  hereditary  na- 
tional  characteristic  of  Englishmen. 
But  Ireland  never,  at  any  time,  com- 
prehended   the     word    naticmality. 
From  of  old  it  was  brc^en  up  into 
firagments,    ruled    by    chiefii   whose 
principal  aim  was  mutual  destruction. 
There  was   no  unity,    tho^ore   no 
strength. 

If,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  inva- 
sion, a  king  of  the  race  had  settled 
here  as  in  EngJ^^^^  Jji|^^^|^d 
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gradaally  have  become  a  nation  under 
one  ruler,  in  place  of  being  an  ag- 
gregate of  warring  tribes;  but  for 
want  of  this  chief  corner-stone  the 
Norman  nobles  themselves  became 
but  isolated  ( chiefs  ^  new  petty 
kings  added  to  the  old— each  for 
himself,  none  for  the  country.  It  was 
contrary  to  all  natural  laws  that  the 
proud  Irish  princes,  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  race  going  back  two 
thousand  years,  shouM  at  once  serve 
with  love  and  loyalty  a  foreign 
king  whose  face  the^  never  saw  and 
from  whom  they  derived  no  benefits. 
And  thus  it  was  that  five  hundred 
years  elapsed,  firom  Henry  Plantagenet 
to  William  of  Nassau,  liefore  Ireland 
was  finaly  adjusted  in  her  subordinate 
poaition  to  the  Enslish  crown. 

Meanwhile  the  Danish  Dublin  was 
fast  nsing  into  importance  as  the 
Norman  city,  the  capital  of  the 
English  pale.  Within  that  circle  the 
English  laws,  language,  manners,  and 
rel^on  were  imphcitiy  adopted ;  with- 
outy  there  was  a  fierce  warlike  power- 
ful people,  the  ancient  lords  of  the 
soil,  but  with  them  the  citizens  of 
Dublin  had  no  affinity  ;  and  the  ob- 
ject of  the  English  rulers  was  to  keep 
the  two  races  as  distinct  as  possible. 
Amongst  other  enactments  tending  to 
obliterate  any  feeling  of  kindred  which 
might  exist,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
pale  were  ordered  to  adopt  English 
surnames,  derived  from  everything 
which,  bv  the  second  commandmenc 
we  are  u>rbidden  to  worship.  Hence 
arose  the  tribes  of  fishes— cod,  had- 
dock, plaice,  salmon,  gurnet^  gudgeon, 
&c ;  and  of  birds— crow,  sparrow, 
swan,  pigeon ;  and  of  trades,  as 
carpenter,  smith,  baker,  mason ;  and 
of  colours — the  blacks,  whites,  browns, 
and  greens,  which  in  Dublm  so  co- 
piously replace  die  grand  old  historic 
names  of  the  provinces.  Determined 
also  in  annihilating  the  picturesque, 
at  least  in  the  individual,  test  the  out- 
ward symbol  might  be  taken  for  an 
inward  affinity,  the  long  flowing  hair 
and  graceful  mantle,  iSter  the  Irish 
fashion,  were  forbidden  to  be  worn 
within  the  pale. 

Neither  was  the  Irish  language  tole- 
rated within  the  English  jurisdiction, 
for  which  Holingshed  gives  good  rea- 
son, afler  tlus  fashion—**  And  here,*' 
he  says,  "  some  snappbh  carpers  wUl 
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sQuffingly  snib  me  fbr  debasing  the 
Irish  language,  but  my  short  discourse 
teadeth  only  to  this  drift,  that  it  is 
not  expedient  that  the  Irish  tongue 
should  be  so  universally  gagled  in  the 
En^ish  pale ;  for  where  the  country 
is  subdued,  there  the  inhabitants 
should  be  ruled  by  the  same  laws  that 
the  conqueror  b  governed,  wear  the 
same  fasUion  of  atcire  with  which  the 
victor  is  vested,  and  speak  the  same 
language  that  the  vanquished  parleth ; 
and  if  any  of  these  lack,  doubtless 
the  conquest  limpeth."  The  English 
tongue,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
held  in  utter  contempt  and  scorn  by 
the  Irish  allies  of  the  pale.  Aiier  the 
submbsion  of  the  Oreat  O^Neil,  the 
last  who  held  the  title  of  king  in  Ire- 
land, which  he  exchanged  for  that  of 
Earl  of  Tyrone,  as  a  mark  and  seal  of 
his  allegiance  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
'*  One  demanded  merriiie,**  says  Ho- 
lingshed, *'  why  O'Neil  would  not  frame 
himself  to  speak  English  ?  '  What !' 
yjLOth  the  other  in  a  rage, '  thinkest  thou 
it  standeth  with  0*Neil  his  honour  to 
writhe  his  mouth  in  clattering  Eog- 
lish;  »• 

As  regarded  religion,  the  English 
commanded  the  most  implicit  obedi- 
ence to  the  Pope,  under  as  strict  and 
severe  penalties  as,  five  hundred  years 
later,  they  enacted  against  those  who 
acknowledged  his  autbority.  One  pro- 
vision of  the  ancient  oath  imposed 
upon  the  subjugated  Irish  was — **  Yon 
acknowledge  yourself  to  be  of  the 
Mother  Church  of  Rome,  now  pro- 
fessed by  all  Christians.**  That  the 
Irish  of  that  era  little  heeded  papal  or 
priestly  ordinances,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  during  the  wars  of 
Edward  Bruce,  the  English  complained 
that  their  Irish  auxiliaries  were  more 
exhausting  than  the  Scots,  as  they 
ate  meat  all  the  time  of  Lent  *,  and  it 
is  recorded,  that  in  1331,  when  the 
Leinster  Irish  rose  agiuost  the  English, 
*^they  set  tire  to  every  thing,  even 
the  churches,  and  burned  the  church 
of  Kingstown  with  eighty  persons  in 
it,  and  even  when  the  priest  in  his 
sacred  vestments,  and  carrying  the 
Host  in  his  hands,  tried  to  get  out, 
they  drove  him  back  with  their  spears 
and  burned  him.  For  this  they  were 
excommunicated  by  a  Papal  Bull,  and 
the  country  was  put  under  an  inter- 
dict.   But  they  despised  these  thing?, 
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and  again  wasted  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford.^ 

The  energetic  and  or^j^anising  spirit 
of  the  Normans  was,  however,  cti- 
denced  by  better  deeds  than  those  we 
have  named.  Courts  of  law  were 
established  in  Dublin,  a  mayor  and 
corporation  instituted,  and  Parliaments 
were  convened  after  the  English 
fashion.  Within  fifty  years  after  the 
Norman  settlement,  the  lordly  pile  of 
Dublin  Castle  rose  upon  the  site  of 
the  old  Danish  fortress,  built,  indeed, 
to  overawe  the  Irish,  as  TViUiam  the 
Conqueror  built  the  Tower  of  London 
to  overawe  the  English;  yet,  by 
Norman  hands,  the  first  regal  residence 
was  given  to  our  metropolis.  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral  was  next  erected 
b^  the  colonists,  and  gradually  our 
fair  city  rose  into  beauty  and  import- 
ance through  Norman  wealth  and 
Norman  skill.  From  henceforth,  the 
whole  interest  of  Irish  hbtory  centres 
in  the  chief  city  of  the  pale,  and  the 
history  of  Dublin  becomes  the  history 
of  English  rule  in  Ireland.  For  cen* 
tunes  its  position  was  that  of  a  be- 
sieged dty  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile 
country ;  for  centuries  it  resisted  the 
whole  force  of  the  native  race  ;  and 
finally  triumphantly  crushed,  annihi* 
lated,  and  revenged  every  effort  made 
for  Irish  independence,  so  that  no 
more  can  that  poor  figment  dare  to 
show  its  head. 

In  truth,  Dublin  is  a  right  royal  city, 
and  long  may  she  retain  her  just  feel- 
ings of  gratitude  and  reverential  re- 
spect towards  her  English  mother. 

Many  great  names  are  associated 
with  the  attempt  to  write  a  history  of 
Dublin.  The  work  in  all  ages  was 
laborious ;  there  were  no  print^  books 
to  consult,  and  the  records  of  Ire- 
land, as  Hooker  complains  three 
hundred  years  ago,  **  were  verie  slen- 
derlie  and  disorderlie  kept."  White- 
law's  work,  though  it  employed  two 
editors  ten  hours  a  day  for  ten  years, 
yet  goes  no  farther  than  a  description 
of  Uie  public  buildings ;  but  the  ob- 
ject of  Mr.  Gilbert's  work  is  distinct 
from  all  that  precedes  it.  It  is  from 
the  decaying  streets  and  houses  that 
he  disentombs  great  memories,  great 
fragments  of  past  life.  It  is  not  a 
mere  record  of  Ionic  pillars,  Corin- 


thian capitals,  or  Doric  pediments  he 
gives  us,  Whitelaw  has  supplied 
whole  catalogues  of  these;  but  records 
of  the  human  life,  that  has  throbbed 
through  the  ancient  dwellings  of  our 
city  century  after  century;  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  families,  to  be  read  in 
their  ruined  mansions;  of  the  vast 
political  events  which  in  some  room, 
m  some  house,  on  some  particular 
night,  branded  the  stigmata  deeper 
on  the  country ;  or  the  tragedies  of 
great  hopes  crushed,  young  blood 
shed,  victims  hopelessly  sacrificed, 
whidi  have  made  some  street,  some 
house,  some  chamber,  for  ever  sacred. 

The  labours  of  such  an  under- 
taking are  manifest;  yet  none  can 
appreciate  them  fully  who  has  not 
known  what  it  is  to  spend  days, 
weeks,  months  buried  in  decay- 
ing parchments,  endless  pipe-rolls, 
worm-eaten  records,  dusty  deeds  and 
leases,  excavating  some  fact«  or 
searching  for  some  link  necessary 
for  the  completion  of  a  tale,  or  the 
elucidalion  of  a  truth. 

Mr.  Gilbert  tells  us  that  twelve 
hundred  statutes  and  enactments  of 
the  Anglo-Irish  Parliament  remain 
unpublished,  though  all  the  ancient 
statutes  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales  have  been  published  at  the 
public  expense.  From  these,  and 
such  like  decayed  and  decaying  man- 
uscripts, ancient  records  whicm  have 
become  almost  hieroglyphics  to  the 
present  age,  he  has  gathered  the 
life-history  of  an  ancient  city ;  he 
has  made  the  stones  to  speak,  and 
evoked  the  shadows  of  the  past  to  fill 
up  the  outline  of  a  great  historical 
picture. 

Fifty,  even  twenty  years  hence, 
the  production  of  such  a  work  would 
be  impossible ;  the  ancient  records 
shall  have  well  nigh  totally  perished ; 
the  ancient  houses,  round  which  the 
curious  may  yet  gather,  shall  have 
fallen  to  the  ground ;  and  the  ancient 
race,  who  cherished  in  their  hearts 
the  legends  of  the  past  with  the  fidel- 
ity of  priests,  and  the  fervor  of  bardsy 
shall  have  passed  away. 

Dublin  IS  fortunate,  therefore,  in 
finding  an  historian  endowed  with  the 
ability,  the  energetic  literary  industry, 
the  untiring  spint  of  research,  and  the 
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vaft  amoant  of  antiqaariaii  knowledge 
neoessaiy  for  the  produdioii  of  so 
Yshiable  and  interesniig  a  work  Wore 
records  perish^  mansioiia  fall,  or  races 
yaniflh. 

In  a  history  illustrated  by  homan 
lires  and  deeds,  and  localiaed  in  the 
weiz^  old  streets,  once  the  proudest, 
now  the  meanest  of  our  city,  many  a 
family  will  find  an  ancestral  shadow 
starting  suddenly  to  light,  traiHnff 
long  memories  with  it  of  departed 
fashion,  grandeur,  and  magnificence. 

Few  amongst  us  who  tread  the 
Dublin  of  the  present  in  all  its  beauty, 
think  of  the  Dublin  of  the  past  in  all 
its  contrasted  insignificance.  Trae, 
the  eternal  features  are  the  same ;  the 
landscape  setting  of  the  city  is  ooeyal 
with  creation.  Tyrian,  Dane,  and 
Norman  haye  looked  as  we  look,  and 
with  hearts  as  responsiye  to  Nature's 
loyeliness,  upon  the  emerald  plains,  the 
windine  riyers,  the  hilb  drapericKi 
in  yiolet  and  gold,  the  mountain 
gorges,  thunder-riyen,  half  yeiled  by 
we  foam  of  the  waterfall,  and  the 
eternal  ocean  encircling  ail ;  scenes 
where  Grod  said  a  city  should  arise, 
and  the  mountain  and  the  ocean  are 
still,  as  of  old,  the  magnificent  heri- 
tage of  beauty  confened  on  our  me- 
troDolis. 

But  the  early  races,  whether  from 
southern  sea  or  northern  plain,  did 
littie  to  aid  the  beauty  of  nature  with 
the  products  of  human  intellect. 
Dublm,  under  the  Danish  rale,  con- 
sisted only  of  a  fortress,  a  church,  and 
one  rude  street.  Under  the  rme  of 
the  Normans,  those  great  ciyilizers  of 
the  western  worid,  those  grand  ener- 
getic org^sers,  temple  and  tower 
builders,  it  rose  gradually  into  abeau- 
tiflil  metropolis,  the  chief  city  of  Ire- 
land, the  second  city  of  the  empire. 
At  first  the  rudimental  metropolis 
gathered  round  the  castie.  as  nebulse 
round  a  central  sun,  and  from  this 
point  it  radiated  westward  and  south- 
ward; the  O'Briens  on  the  south, 
the  0'Ck)Dnors  on  the  west,  the 
O'Niels  on  the  north,  perpetually 
hoyering  on  the  borders,  but  neyer 
able  to  regain  the  city,  neyer  able  to 
dislodge  tiie  braye  Norman  garrison 
who  had  planted  their  banners  on  ^e 
castle  walls.  In  that  Castle,  during 
the  seyen  hundred  years  of  its  exis- 
tence, no  Irishman  of  the  old  race 
has  eyer  held  rule  for  a  single  hour. 

Mr.  Gilbert  has  promised  the  ^'His- 


tory of  DaUin  Osftle''  in  a  forthoom- 
ingyolume ;  and  what  ahistory  it  will  be 
of  tragedies  and  splendours;  crowned 
and  discrownedmonarchs  will  flitacross 
the  scene,  and  tragic  destinies,  like^ 
wise,  may  be  recorded  of  >pnan^  a 
yioeroy!  Piers  Qayestone,  Lord-Liea- 
tenant  of  ISSng  Edward,  murdered ; 
Hoger  Mortimer—^  The  Gentle  Mor« 
timer** — ^han^  at  lybum;  the  Lord 
Deputy  of  King  Bidiard  the  Seoondy 
murdmd'  b^  the  O'Briens ;  where- 
upon the  King  came  oyer  to  ayenge 
his  death,  just  a  3rear  before  he  himself 
was  so  mthleraly  murdered  at  Pomfret 
Castle.  Two  yioeroys  died  of  the 
plague;  how  many  more  were  plaffued 
to  death,  history  leayes  unieoorded; 
one  was  beheaded  at  Drooheda ;  three 
were  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill. 
Amongst  the  names  of  illustrious 
Dublin  rulers  may  be  found  those  of 
Prince  John,  the  boy  Depubr  of  thir- 
teen; Prince  Lionel,  son  of  Edward 
the  Third,  who  claimed  Clare  in  right 
of  his  wife,  and  assumed  the  titie  of 
Clarence  from  haying  conquered  it 
from  the  O^Briens. 

The  great  Oliyer  Cromwell  was  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  Parliament, 
and  he  in  turn  appointed  his  son 
Henry  to  succeed  him  Dire  are  the 
memories  connected  with  Cromwell*s 
reign  here,  both  to  his  own  party  and 
to  Ireland.  Ireton  died  of  the  plague 
after  the  siege  of  Limerick ;  General 
Jones  died  of  the  plague  after  the 
surrender  of  Dungaryon ;  a  thousand 
of  Cromwell's  men  died  of  the  plague 
before  Waterford.  The  climate,  in  its 
effect  upon  English  constitutions,  seems 
to  be  the  great  Nemesis  of  Ireland's 
wrongs. 

Strange  scenes,  dark,  secret,  and 
cruel,  haye  been  enacted  in  tiiat 
gloomy  pile.  No  one  has  told  the 
story  yet.  It  will  be  a  Batclifite  ro- 
mance of  dungeons  and  treacheries ; 
swift  death  and  slow  murder.  God 
and  St.  Mary  were  inyoked  in  yaln  for 
the  luckless  Irish  prince  or  chieftain 
that  was  caught  m  that  Norman 
stronghold;  but  that  was  in  the  old 
time — long,  long  ago.  Now  the  Cas- 
tle courts  are  crowded  only  with 
epauletted  lanffuor  and  idleness,  and 
the  Castie  halfi  are  brilliant  with  loyal 
and  courtiy  crowds,  gathered  to  pay 
willing  homage  to  the  illustrious  suc- 
cessor of  five  hundred  yioeroys. 

The  strangest  scene,  perhaps,  in  the 
annab  of  vice-j^jalty^was  wtg  U^ 
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Thomas  Fitzgerald,  (Silken  Thomas), 
•on  of  the  £ari  of  KUdare^  and  Lord- 
Lieotenant  in  his  father's  absence, 
took  np  arms  for  Irish  indei>endenoe. 
He  rooe  through  the  citjr  with  seven 
score  horsemen,  in  shirts  of  mail  and 
silken  fringes  on  their  head  pieces, 

gience  the  name  Silken  Thomas  J  to 
t.  Mar/s  Abbey,  and  there  entering 
the  conncil  chamber,  he  flung  down 
the  sword  of  state  upon  the  taoie,  and 
bade  defiance  to  tne  king  and  his 
ministers ;  then  hastening  to  raise  an 
army,  he  hud  siege  to  DubUn  Cistle, 
but  with  no  success.  Silken  Thomas 
and  his  fire  uncles  were  sent  to  Lou- 
den, and  there  executed ;  and  sixteen 
FitKgeralds  were  hanged  and  quartered 
at  Dublin.  By  a  singuhur  fatality,  no 
plot  laid  against  Dublin  Castle  ever 
snoceeded;  though  to  obtain  posses* 
sion  of  this  foreign  fortress  was  the 
paramount  wish  of  all  Irish  rebel 
leaders.  This  was  the  object  with 
Lord  Maguire  and  his  papists,  with 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  his  re- 
publicans, with  Emmet  and  his  enthu- 
siasts, with  Mr.  Duff^  and  his  nation- 
alists^yet  they  all  failed.  Once  only, 
durine  sevea  centuries,  the  green  flag 
waved  over  Dublin  Castle,  with  the 
motto—*'  Now  OB  Nxvaa !  Now  ahd 
FoaEvinr*  It  was  when  Tyrconnel 
held  it  for  King  James. 

In  the  ancient  stormy  times  of 
Norman  rule,  the  nobility  naturally 
gathered  round  the  Castle.  Skinner's- 
row  was  the  **  May  Fair  "  of  mediaeval 
Dublin.  Hoe^'s-court,  Castle-street, 
Cook-street,  Fishamble-street,  Bridge- 
street,  Werburgh-street^  High-street, 
Grolden-lane,  Back-lane,  &c,  were  the 
fiishionable  localities  inhabited  by 
lords  and  bishops,  chancellors  and 
judges;  and  Thomas-street  was  the 
grand  prado  where  vice-regal  pomp  and 
Norman  pride  were  oftenest  exhibited. 
A  hundred  years  a^  tlie  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant was  entertained  at  a  ball  by 
Lord  Moun^oy  in  Baek-laoe.  Skin- 
ner's-row  was  distinguished  by  the 
residence  of  the  great  race  of  the 
GeraldUies,  called  '^  Carbric  House,'' 
which  firom  them  passed  to  the  Dukes 
of  Ormond,  and  after  many  vicissi- 
tudes, the  palace  from  which  Silken 
Thomas  went  forth  to  give  his  voung 
life  for  Irish  independence,  fell  into 
decay,  "•  and  on  its  site  now  stand  the 
houses  known  as  6,  7,  and  8,  Christ 
Church-place,  in  the  lower  stories  of 


which  still  exist  some  of  the  old  oak 
beams  of  the  Carbric  House." 

In  Skinner*s-row,  also,  two  hundred 
years  ago,  dwelt  Sir  Robert  Dixon, 
Mayor  of  Dublin,  who  was  knighted 
at  his  own  house  there  by  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  the  afterwards  unfortunate 
Strafford.  The  house  has  fallen  to 
ruins,  but  the  vast  property  conferred 
on  him  by  Charles  the  First  for  his 
good  services,  has  descended  to  the 
fiimily  of  Sir  Kildare  Barrowes,  of 
Kildare.  In  those  brilliant  days  of 
Skinner's-row,  it  was  but  seventeen  feet 
wide,  and  the  pathways  but  one  foot 
broad  All  its  glories  have  vanished 
now ;  even  the  name  no  longer  exists; 
vet  the  remains  of  residences  once  in- 
habited by  the  ma^ficent  Greraldines 
and  Butlers  can  still  be  traced. 

Every  stone  throughout  this  ancient 

Quarter  of  Dublin  has  a  history.  In 
look-street  Lord  Maguire  was  ar- 
rested at  midnight,  under  drcnm- 
stances  very  similar  to  the  capture  ot 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald;  and  "to 
commemorate  this  capture  in  the  pa- 
rish it  was  an  annual  custom,  down  to 
the  year  1829,  to  toll  the  bells  of  St. 
Andrew's  Church  at  twelve  o'clock  on 
the  niffht  of  the  22nd  of  October." 

In  Bridge-street,  sreat  lords  and 
peers  of  the  realm  resided.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Antrim,  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough's father,  Westenra,  the  Dutch 
merchant,  who  founded  tlie  familv 
afterwards  ennobled,  and  others.  It 
was  the  Merrion-square  of  the  day. 
In  Bridge-stieet  the  rebellion  of '98 
was  organised,  at  the  house  of  Oliver 
Bond ;  and  one  ni^ht  Mi^or  Swan,  led 
by  Reynolds  the  informer,  seized  twel?e 
gentlemen  there,  all  of  whom  were 
summarily  hanged  as  rebels.  Castle- 
street  was  the  focus  of  the  rebellion  of 
1641 ;  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil  and  Lord 
Maguire  had  their  residences  there,  and 
concocted  together  how  to  seize  the 
Castle,  destroy  all  the  Lords  and  Coun- 
cil, and  re-establish  Popery  in  Ireland. 
But  a  more  useful  man  than  either  lived 
there  also— Sir  James  Ware,  whose 
indefatigable  ardour  in  the  cause  of 
Irish  literature  caused  him  to  cdlect, 
with  great  trouble  aod  expense,  a  vast 
numW  of  Irish  manuscripts,  which, 
after  passing  through  many  vicissicades, 
are  now  deposited  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. The  French  family  of  Latouche 
came  to  Castle-street  about  one  hun- 
dred yearsago,  and  one  ofthem,  in  1778, 
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upheld  the  shattered  credit  of  the 
Government  bj  a  loan  of  £20,000  to 
the  Lord  -  Lieutenant.  Fbhamble- 
atreet  has  historical  and  classic  memoirs, 
and  traditions  of  Handel  consecrate 
this  now  obscure  locality.  Handel 
spent  a  year  in  Dublin.  His  "Messiah  '* 
was  composed  here,  and  first  performed 
for  the  oenefit  of  Mercer^s  Hospital. 
How  content  he  was  with  his  reception 
is  expressed  in  a  letter  to  a  Mend :-~ 
**  I  cannot,"  he  says,  "  sufficiently  ex- 
press the  kind  treatment  I  receive 
nere,  but  the  politeness  of  this  gene- 
rous nation  cannot  be  unknown  to 
you." 

Dublin  Quays  are  likewise  illus- 
trated by  great  names.  On  Usher's- 
quay  may  still  be  seen  the  once  mas- 
nifioent  Moira  House,  the  princely 
residence  of  Lord  Moura,  afterwards 
Marquis  of  Hastings,  Grovemor-Gene- 
ral  of  India.  Seventy  years  ago  it  was 
the  Holland  House  of  Dublin,  spai^- 
ling  with  all  the  wit,  splendour,  rank, 
and  influence  of  the  metropolis.  The 
decorations  were  unsurpassed  in  the 
kingdom  for  beauty  and  grandeur. 
The  very  windows  were  inlaid  with 
mother-o*-pear]. 

Alter  the  Union,  the  family  in  dis- 
gust, quitted  Ireland ;  Moira  House 
was  len  tenantless  for  some  years,  and 
then  finally  was  sold  for  the  use  of  the 
I>auper  poor  of  Dublin.  The  decora- 
tions were  removed,  the  beautiful 
gardens  turned  into  offices,  the  upper 
fltoiy  of  the  edifice  was  taken  off,  and 
the  entire  building  pauperised  as  much 
as  possible,  to  suit  its  inmates,  and  its 
title—"  The  Mendicity." 

In  the  good  old  times  the  Lord 
Mayor  treated  the  Lord-Lieutenant  to 
a  new  play  every  Christmas,  when 
the  Corporation  acted  Mysteries  upon 
a  stage  in  Hoggin-green,  where  the 
College  now  stands.  The  Mysteries 
were  on  various  subjects.  In  one,  the 
tailors  had  orders  to  find  Pilate  and 
bis  wife  clothed  accordingly;  the 
butchers  were  to  suppl3r  the  tormen- 
tors; the  mariners  and  vintners  repre- 
sented Noah.  At  that  period  the 
Lord-Lieutenanta  held  their  court  at 
Kilmainham,  or  Thomas  Court,  for 
Dublin  Castle  was  not  made  a  vice- 
regal residence  until  the  reign  of 
Euzabeth.  Hie  parliaments,  too, 
were  ambulatory.  Sometimes  they 
met  in  the  great  ude  of  Christ  Church, 
thst  venerable  edifice  whose  echoes 
have  been  deatmed  to  give  back  such 


conflicting  sotmds.    What  changes  in 
its  ritual  and  its  worshippers!    What 
scenes   have  passed  bdfore   its  high 
altar  smce  first  erected  by  the  Danish 
bishop,  whose  body,  in  pallium  and 
mitre,  lay  exposed  to  view  but  a  few 
vears  since,  after  a  sleep   of  eight 
hundred  years.    Irish  kings  and  Nor- 
man conquerors  have  tnxl  the  aisles. 
There  RoderidL  was  inaugurated,  the 
last  king  of  Ireland;  there  Str(»ig- 
bow  sleeps,  .first  of  the  Norman  con* 
querors,  and,  imtil  the.  middle  of  the 
last  century,  all  payments  were  made 
at  his  tomb,  as  if  in  him  alone,  living 
or  dead,  the  citizens  had  their  strength; 
there  Lambert  Sinmel  was  crowned 
with  a  crown  taken  from  the  head  of 
the  Virgin  Maiy;    there  Cromwell 
worshipped,  before  he  went  forth  to 
devastate;    there     the   last    Stuart 
knelt  in  prayer,  before  he  threw  the 
last  stake  at  the  Boyne  for  an  empire; 
and  there  William  of  Nassau  knelt  in 
gratitude   for  the  victory,  with  the 
crown   upon  his  head,  forgotten  by 
James  in  his  ignominious  ffight. 

And  how  many  rituals  have  risen 
up  to  heaven  from  that  ancient  altar, 
each  anathema  maranatha  to  the  otbeir 
— the  solemn  chants  of  the  early 
church;  the  gorgeous  ritual  of 
the  mass ;  in  Elizabeth's  time,  the 
simple  liturgy  of  the  English  Church 
in  the  English  tongue;  &is,  too,  was 
prohibited  in  its  turn,  and  for  ten 
years  ihe  Puritans  wailed  and  howled 
against  kings  and  liturgies  in  the 
ancient  edifice;  there  the  funeral 
oration  for  the  death  of  Cromwell  was 
pronounced,  entitled  "  Threni  Hiber' 
ntci,  or,  Ireland  sympathising  with 
England  for  the  loss  of  their  Josiah 
(Ohver  Cromwell)."  Once  agidn  rose 
the  incense  of  the  mass  while  King 
James  was  amonsst  us ;  but  William 
quenched  the  li^ts  on  the  altar,  and 
catsblisbed  once  more,  and  we  hope 
for  evermore,  the  English  Liturgy,  in 
its  simplicity  and  beauty.  But  Bo 
little,  during  all  these  changes,  had  the 
Iri^  to  do  with  the  cathedral  of  their 
capital,  that  by  ah  act  passed  in  1380^ 
no  Iri^man  wss  permitted  to  hold  in 
it  any  situation  or  office,  and  ^'  so  strictly 
was  the  law  enforced,  that  Sir  John 
Stevenson  was  the  first  Irishman  ad- 
mitted, as  even  vicar-choral.'* 

We  have  but  indicated  the  many 
themes  of  interest  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Gilbert's  "  History  of  Dublin,"  con- 
cemine   those   ancient   times   when 
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SacdcviUe-stroetwasamimh,  Merrion- 
square  an  exhausted  quarry,  the  un- 
dalatkms  so  beautiM  in  its  present 
▼erdant  state  being  but  the  aectdent  of 
excavation;  when  St.  Stephen's- 
l^reen  with  its  tea  fine  Irish  acres  was 
a  compound  of  meadow,  qua^^mire, 
and  ditch;  when  Mountjoy-square 
was  a  howling  wilderness,  and  North 
Georges-street  and  Summer-hill  were 
fiff  away  in  the  country,  and  when  the 
Danes,  rudely  expelled  by  Norman 
twords  from  the  south  of  the  Liffy, 
were  stealing  orer  the  river  to  found  a 
settlement  on  the  north  side. 

Our  fathers  have  told  us  of  Dublin 
in  later  times,  before  the  Union,  when 
a  hundred  lords  and  two  hundred 
commoners  enriched  and  enlivened  our 
city  with  their  wealth  and  magnifi- 
oenoe.  Dublin  was  then  at  the  sum- 
mit of  its  glory;  but  when  tihe  colonists 
sold  their  parliament  to  England,  and 
the  Lords  and  C(»nmons  vanished, 
and  their  mansions  became  hospitals 
and  poor-houses,  and  all  wealth, 
power,  influence,  and  magnificence 
were  transferred  to  the  loved  mother 
conntnr,  then  the  '^Git^  of  theDaric 
Water*^  sank  into  very  pitiable  insigni- 
ficance. The  proud  Norman  spirit  of 
independence  was  broken  at  last,  and 
there  was  no  great  principle  to  replace 
it.  Having  no  lai^  i^mpathies  with 
the  Irish  nation,  no  idea  of  country, 
nationality,  or  any  other  grand  sub- 
stantive by  which  is  expressed  the  re- 
solve of  self-reliant  men  to  be  self- 
governed,  the  colonists  became 
petty,  paltry,  and  selfish  in  aim ; 
imitative  in  manners  and  feelings  ; 
apathetic,  even  antagonistic  to  all  na- 
tional advance ;  bound  to  England  by 
helpless  fear  and  servile  hope ;  content 
80  as  they  could  rest  under  her  great 
diadow,  secure  fi*om  the  mysterious 
horrors  of  Popeiy,  preserved  in  the 
blessing  of  a  efaureh  establishment, 
and  allowed  to  worship  even  the 
shadow  of  her  transcendent  Majesty, 
then,  Dublin  ambition  was  satisfied 
and  happy.  There  is  no  W(wd  so  in- 
stmctively  abhorrent,  so  invincibly 
opposed  to  all  the  prejudices  of  Dub- 
lin society,  as  patriotism ;  and  well  for 
us  it  is  so,  or  the  link  which  binds  us 
to  the  kind  and  beneficent  govern- 
ment of  England  might  have  been 
long  rince  dismally  shattered. 

From  the  cursory  glance  we  have 
given  over  the  antecedents  of  our 
metropolis,  the  cause  of  her  anti- 


Irishbm  is  plainly  deducible  from  the 
Csud  that  at  no  epoch  was  Dublin  an 
Irish  city.  The  inhabitants  are  a 
blended  race,  descended  of  Danes, 
Normans,  Saxon  settlers,  and  mongrel 
Irish.  The  oountry  of  their  afiections 
is  England.  They  have  known  no 
other  mother.  With  the  proud  old 
princes  and  chiefii  of  the  ancient  Irish 
race  they  have  no  more  afiinity  than 
(to  use  Mr.  Maoaulay's  illustration)  the 
English  of  Calcutta  with  the  nation  of 
Hindustan,  and  firom  thii  colomal  po- 
sition a  certain  Dublin  idios^cracy  of 
character  has  resulted,  which  makes 
the  capital  distinct  in  feeling  from 
the  rest  of  Ireland. 

Modem  Dublin,  in  its  glory  and  its 
decadence,  is  to  form  the  second  vojnme 
of  Mr.  Gilbert's  history,  and  frY>m  the 
learning,  ability,  and  research  he  hu 
already  displayed  we  may  feel  certain 
that  no  point  of  interest  will  be 
omitted  or  fiwreotten.  The  history  of 
the  Castle  will  complete  this  great  na* 
tienal  work,  which  will,  in  fiust,  be  the 
history  of  Norman  colonisation  and 
English  rule  in  Ireland. 

Meanwhile  the  destiny  of  the  ancient 
race  is  working  out,   not  in  happi- 
ness or  prosperity,  but  in  stem  severe 
discipline.    Unchanged  and  unchange- 
able they  remain,  so  frur  as  change  is 
effected    by    impulses   arising  from 
within.    ^*  Two  thousand  years,"  says 
Moore,  '*  have  passed  over  the  hoveled 
the  Irish  peasant  in  vain ;  such  as  they 
were  when  the  first  light  of  history 
rested  on  them,  they  are  now.    Indo- 
lent and  dreamy,  patient  and  resigned 
as  fatalists,  fanatical  as  Bonzees,  im- 
placable as  Arabs,  cunning  as  Greeks, 
courteous  as  Spaniards,  superstitious 
as  savages,  loving  as  children,  clinginc 
to  the  old  home,  and  the  old  sod,  and 
the  old  families,  with  a  tenderness  that 
is  always  beautiful,  aometimee  heroic  ; 
loving  to  be  ruled,  with  veneration  in 
excess ;  ready  to  die  like  martyrs  for  a 
creed,  a  party,  or  the  idol  of  the  hoar, 
bat  incapable  of  extending  their  sym- 
pathies beyond  the  family  or  the  dan ; 
content    with   the   lowest   pboe  in 
Europe ;  stationary  amid  progressioB ; 
isolated  from  the  Enropean  fryailyi 
without  power  or  influence;    lasily 
resting  in  the  past  while  the  nations 
are  wrestling  m  the  present  fat  the 
future.     Children  of  the  ocean,  yet 
without  commerce ;  idle  by  thousands, 
yet  without  mannfactures;  gifted  with 
quick  inteUeet  and  faaikmile  hearts, 
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yet  literature  and  art  die  out  amongst 
them  for  want  of  aid  or  sympathy ; 
without  definite  aims,  without  energy 
or  the  earnestness,  which  is  the  riuil 
life  of  heroic  deeds;  dark  and  blind 
through  prejudice  and  ignorance,  tbey 
can  neither  resist  nobly  or  endure 
wisely ;  chafing  in  bondage,  yet  their 
epileptic  fits  of  liberty  are  marked 
only  by  wild  excesses,  and  end  only 
in  sullen  despair." 

Yet,  it  was  not  in  the  providence  of 
God  that  the  fine  elements  of  human- 
ity in  such  a  people  should  still  con- 
tinue to  waste  and  stagnate  during 
centuries  of  inaction,  frhile  noble 
countries  and  firuitful  lands,  lying  silent 
since  creation,  were  waiting  the  des- 
tined toilers  and  workers,  who,  by  the 
sweat  of  the  brow,  shall  change  them 
to  living  empires. 

Two  temble  calamities  fell  upon 
Ireland — ^fiimine  and  pestilence ;  and 
by  these  two  dread  ministers  of  God*8 
great  purposes,  the  Irish  race  were 
nprooted,  and  driven  forth  to  fulfil 
their  appointed  destiny.  A  million  of 
our  people  emigrated;  a  million  of 
ourpeopie  died  under  these  judgments 
of  €rbd.  Seventeen  millions  worth  of 
property  passed  from  time-honoured 
names  into  the  hands  of  strancers. 
The  echoes  of  the  old  ton((ue — call  it 
Pelargian,  Phoenicean,  Celtic,  Irse,  or 
Irish,  what  you  will,  still  the  oldest 
in  Europe,  is  dying  out  at  last  along 
the  stony  plains  of  Mayo  and  the 
wild  sea  clif&  of  the  storm- rent  wes- 
tern shore.  Scarcely  a  million  and  a 
half  are  left,  of  old  people,  too  old  to 
emigrate,  amidst  roofless  cabins  and 
Runed  villages,  who  speak  that  lan- 
ffuaffe  now.  Exile,  confiscation,  or 
deaUi  was  the  final  fate  written  on  the 
pace  of  history  for  the  much-enduring 
chudreu  of  Ireland.  One  day  they 
may  reassert  themselves  in  the  new 
worid,  or  in  other  lands.  Australia, 
with  its  skies  of  beauty  and  its  pave- 
ment of  ^old,  mar  be  given  to  them 
ts  America  to  the  Saxon,  but  how 
low  must  a  nation  have  fiUlen  at  home 
when  even  fkmine  and  plague  come 
fo  be  welcomed  as  the  lovers  of  pro- 
gression and  social  elevation.  Some 
wise  purpose  of  God*s  providence  lies, 
no  doubt,  at  the  reverse  side,  but  we 
have  not  yet  turned  the  leaf. 

The  ancient  race  who,  thousands 
of  years  before,  left  the  cradle  of  tlie 
dun  to  traek  him  to  the  ocean,  are 
now  flcmg  on  the  coast  of  another 


hemisphere,  to  begm  onee  more  their 
destined  westward  march,  and  like  the 
Israelites  of  old,  they,  too,  might  tell 
in  that  new  country :  *<  A  Syrian 
ready  to  perish  was  our  father  1" 

They  fled  across  the  Atlantic  like  a 
drift  of  autumn  leaves — *' pestilence- 
stricken  multitudes" — and  tne  sea  was 
furrowed  by  the  dead  as  the  plague- 
ships  passed  along. 

One  would  say  a  doom  had  been 
laid  upon  their  race — the  wandering 
lo  of  humanity — a  destiny  of  expiation, 
a  doom  of  weeping  and  unrest. 

^  Of  old  the  kmgs  at  Para  sat  throned 
with  their  feices  to  the  west :  was  it  a 
symbol  or  a  prophecy  of  the  future  of 
their  nation,  when  ^m  every  hill  in 
Ireland  could  be  seen 

**  The  remnant  of  our  people 
Sweeping  westirard,  wild,  and  woefd. 
Like  the  clond-rack  of  a  tempest. 
Like  withered  leaves  of  antumn.** 

From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Picific, 
where  the  rocky  mountains  bar  like  a 
portal  the  land  of  gold^through  the 
islands  of  the  Southern  Ocean  to  the 
great  desolate  world  of  Aiutralia,  seek- 
ing as  it  were  the  last  home  of  their  fa- 
thers, and  doomed  to  make  the  circuit 
of  the  earth— still  onward  flows  the 
tide  of  human  life — that  inexhaustible 
race  who  have  cleared  the  forests  of 
Canada,  who  have  built  cities  and 
made  all  the  raihroads  of  the  State, 
who  have  given  thousands  to  the  red 
plains  of  the  Crimea,  who  have  over- 
come Cslifomia  and  peopled  Aus- 
tralia— the  race  whose  destiny  has 
made  them  the  instruments  of  all  ci- 
vilization though  they  have  never 
reaped  its  benefits. 

No  colonies  re(3*0B8  the  Atlantic. 
Immutable  as  the  path  of  the  planet 
is  the  destined  oyde  of  human  pro- 
gression, never  ending,  never  ceasing, 
until  perhaps,  the  ancient  race,  after 
its  weary  wanderings,  will  arrive  once 
more  at  *^  the  partings  of  the  ways" 
in  the  far  eastern  land  of  Paradise  and 
t^e  dispersion.  It  is  but  a  sombre 
vaticination,  yet  it  is  evident  that  firom 
Ireland  the  old  people  will  soon  pass 
away.  The  old  langua^  will  become 
a  tradition.  The  Scythian  races,  with 
their  free  spirit,  and  purer  faith,  will 
pour  in  to  repeople  the  desolate 
lands,  and  to  build  up  the  waste 
plains ;  and  the  aiM»eni  children 
of  the  south,  of  1^,  of  Carthage, 
of  the  I^ee  of  the  Sea,  mnst  flee 
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before  them,  &s  they  have  ever 
done,  8tep  by  step,  across  the  broad 
plaiDB  of  Europe,  till  from  their  last 
refbffe,  that  rock  of  the  Atlantic  to 
"which  they  have  dung  lovbgly,  trust- 
ingly, at  last  despairinffly,  during  two 
thousand  years,  toe  old  race  must  be 
rent  and  severed  to  make  room 
for  their  triumphant  successor,  the 
conquering  Scythian.      Tet,    tiiough 


kings,  princes,  and  races  perish, 
though  a  nation  may  be  obliterated, 
still  the  singular  and  beautiful  lite- 
rature of  that  ancient  people,  the 
literature  of  two  thousand  vears 
ago,  will  live  for  ever  in  Ireland, 
to  interest  and  instruct  the  poet,  the 
historian,  and  the  antiquary— the  re- 
cords of  a  people  more  ancient  than 
thepyramios. 


THE  CATALIEB  AKD  THE  POKITAV. 


BT  TH0XA8  XOOD,  XSQ. 


CHAFTBB  I. 


In  the  days  of  King  James  the 
Second,  there  lived  at  Burnley  Manor 
'^  a  right  loyal  gentleman,'*  as  he  was 
called  at  ths^  period.  His  ancestors, 
from  time  inmiemorial,  had  lived  in 
the  old  house.  I  need  not  go  through 
the  long  pedigree,  to  show  how  one  of 
the**Bumleighs  of  Bumleigh"  had 
been  to  the  Holy  Land  (was  not 
his  long  red-cross  shield  hanging  up 
in  the  old  ball  ?)  or  how  one  of  uiem 
sailed  with  Sir  Walter  Baleigb,  or 
h6w,  in  later  years,  Geoffry  Burnley 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Naseby— 
that  fatal  fi^ht,  when  so  many  noble 
English  families  perished.  Burnley's 
son,  concealed  by  the  friendship  of  a 
Puritan  called  Crane,  who  lived 
at  Burnley,  had  returned  to  his 
estates  at  the  time  of  ;the  Restora- 
tion, and,  in  turn,  extended  his  pro- 
tection to  Crane's  son,  who  was  nearly 
suffering  imprisonment.  One  would 
have  thoufiht  that  such  mutual  kind- 
ness would  have  bound  their  descen- 
dants together  for  ever;  but,  as  will 
be  seen  hereafter,  avarice  stepped  in, 
and  broke  up  friendship  that  promised 
to  be  so  lastmg. 

The  Burnley  we  last  mentioned 
married  a  lady  of  good  family,  who 
bore  him  one  son.  While  the  merry- 
makingand  carousing  weregoing  on  at 
the  Manor  House  for  the  birth  of  the 
heir,  the  wife  of  the  rescued  Crane 
died  in  giving  birth  to  a  male  child. 
The  two  infants  thus  ushered  into  the 
world  on  the  same  dav,  and  almost  at 
the  same  hour,  seemed  as  if  bom  to  be 
playmates  andfriends^a  still  stronger 


tie  between  the  two  families— but  hie 
had  destmed  them  to  play  a  difi^ent 
part  in  the  great  drama  of  life. 
Young  Cyril  Burnley  and  Roger 
Crane  went  to  the  same  school,  where 
the  latter  soon  outstripped  bis  school- 
mate, not  less  in  learmng  than  in  in- 
telligence, for  Cyril  was  an  easy,  quiet 
lad,  not  remarkable  for  shrewdness. 
His  friends  called  him  a  *'  good-natured 
fellow,"  that  being  the  euphuism 
for  the  epithet  '*  fool,"  accorded  him 
by  his  enemies;  while  Roger,  far  from 
being  a  *^  fool,"  inclined  a  little  more 
to  the  '^  knave."  ASteir  spending  some 
time  at  school,  the  two  youths  went  to 
Oxford,  where  Cyril  entered  at  Christ 
Church,  while  Roger  obtained  a 
scholarriiip  at  the  neighbouring  Hall 
of  Broadgates,  which  some  time 
before  had  been  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a  college.  Here  be  progi^ssed 
rapidly,  and  after  leaving  coUegey 
became  a  studious  Templar. 

Cyril  led  a  jolly  life  at  Oxford,  but 
was  at  length  expelled  by  the  college 
authorities  for  some  irregularity — ^I 
believe,  for  a  dispute  with  a  Puritan 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  which  ended  in  his 
flooring  the  worthy  divine— after  which 
exploit  he  retired  to  his  native 
village,  and,  his  &ther  bebg  dead, 
began  the  life  of  a  country  squire. 
A^ut  the  same  time  Crane,  having 
arrived  at  the  dignity  of  a  *'  Coun- 
sellor," came  down  to  Burnley,  and 
from  that  period  our  history  com- 
mences. 

Discords  and  dissensions  soon  began, 
and  King  James  was  driven  from  his 
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throne,    and   in  the  struggles   and 
troubles  that  followed,  CjrU  was  sus- 
pected  of  assisting!  the   celebrated 
Dundee.    Certain  it  is  that  he  raised 
a  small  body  of  men,  and  disappeared 
from   the   neighbourhood,    only   re- 
appearing some  time   after  the  fatal 
battle  of  Killiekrankie,  when,    with 
the  shattered  renmants  of  his  followers, 
he  returned  to  Burnley ;  but  the  few 
who  went  with  him  on  that  secret  ex- 
pedition were  tried,  and  faithfid,  and 
kept  their  own  counsel,  so  that,  in 
spite  of  the  lectures  and  cross-ques« 
tionings   of  their   respective   wives, 
the    truth   was  never  elicited,  and, 
though     dangerouslpr     compromised, 
Cyril  escaped  unpunished. 

Bat  his  heart  was  with  King  James, 
and  not  to  be  behind  his  ancestors  in 
loyalty,  he  determined  not  to  take 
the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  usurper, 
as  he  invariably  called  William  of 
Orange. 

He  was  not  a  man  of  great  moral 
courage,  so  he  laid  a  plan  by  which  he 
mi^ht  escape  an  open  refUsal,  and  yet 
satisfy  his  conscience — he  was  sensible 
enough  to  see  that  open  resistance 
was  useless,  and  there  was  no  hope  left 
for  James. 

In  the  year  1688,  then,  or  the  year 
following,  Cjrril,  while  in  London,  fell 
in  with  WiUiam  Penn,  the  well-known 
Quaker.  Fenn  about  this  time  was 
suffering  for  his  close  friendship  with 
the  exiled  King.  Four  several  times 
was  he  c^ed  before  Kin^  William  in 
council,  and  accused  of  being  in  secret 
correspondence  with  James.  His  own 
people  cried  out  against  him  as  a 
Komanist,  nay,  as  a  Jesuit  in  dis- 
guise— and  numerous  rumours  of  the 
most  horrible  description  were  circu- 
lated about  him.  Cyril  was  irresisti- 
bly attracted  towards  him  by  his  real 
goodness  and  sterling  worth,  which 
all  the  calumnies  in  die  world  could 
not  destroy.  He  communicated  his 
difficulties,  and  Penn  advised  him, 
rather  unwisely,  perhaps,  to  start  for 
the  new  colony  on  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware.  After  talking  it  over, 
Cyril  returned  to  Burnley,  and  sent 
down  carlv  on  the  morning  after  his 
arrival  to  beg  Boger  Crane  to  come 
up,  as  he  had  important  business  to 
communicate  to  him. 

A  close  friendship  still  existed  be- 
tween the  two,  although  the  Puritan 
seldom  visited  the  Manor  House,  for 
the  jolly  life  of  the  Cavalier,  and  his 


revehries  and    merry-makings,   were 
hardly  suited  to  his  taste. 

We  will  take  a  look  at  Cyril  while 
he  is  waiting  for  Crane  in  the  little  li- 
brary, for,  althoogh  the  former  thought 
it  necessary  to  nave  a  library,  seeing 
that  he  had  been  a  magistrate  and 
justice    of  the  peace   under   King 
James,  he  adorned  the  walls  with  only 
just  enough  books  to  give  it  a  right  to 
that  title;  and. of  those  books  most 
were   works   of  no   very  justiciary 
weight— Philip  Sidney's    "Arcadia," 
^^The   Faerie    Queene,"    a   mighty 
gathering   of  jovial    Cavalier   song 
books,  with  a  scanty,  very   scanty, 
sprinkling  of  sermons,  most  of  them 
being   upon   the  King's  Supremacy. 
Cyril  had  now  grown   a  fine  man, 
just  in  the  prime  of  life;  his  long 
dark    hair   hung  in   curls  upon  his 
shoulders,  for  be  despised  the  idea  of  a 
wig ;  his  moustache  had  in  it  a  slight 
tinge  of  auburn,  that  contrasted  well 
wiSi  his  black  love-locks.     His  face 
was  marked,  not   disfigured,   by   a 
scarcely-healed    scar    that    be   had 
brought    back    with   him   from    the 
mysterious  expedition  we  have  men- 
tioned.     He  was  tall,  and  straight, 
though  his  stout,  well-formed  limbs 
took  away  slightly  from  his  height. 

Very  dififerent  was  the  figure  that 
now  entered  the  room.  Roger  Crane, 
although  of  the  same  age  as  Cyril, 
seemed  twenty  years  his  senior.  His 
figure  was  bowed  with  long  study,  and 
deep  furrows  and  lines,  arising  from 
the  same  cause,  did  not  add  beauty 
to  a  face  that  in  itself  was  not 
pleasant.  His  hair  was  already 
grizzled,  and  his  figure  was  lean  and 
spare.  At  his  knee  toddled  a  little 
girl  of  about  five  years  of  age — his 
daughter — for  Roger  was  married,  and 
though  folks  said  he  was  a  cruel 
husband,  and  a  bard  lawyer,  it  would 
have  been  difiicult  to  have  found  a 
more  kind  and  loving  father. 

Putting  the  child  on  a  chair,  whence 
she  could  look  out  of  the  window 
down  a  long  avenne  of  elms,  where 
the  little  grey  rabbits  kept  darting 
about  from  among  the  ferns  on  either 
side  of  the  drive,  Roger  seated  him- 
self in  an  arm-chair,  and  waited  for 
Cyril  to  speak. 

Cyril  was  striding  up  and  down 
with  a  sort  of  desperate  air,  whisthng 
the  time  of  one  of  his  favourite  songs, 
the   first   verse   of    which    ran   as 
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The  stars  were  winkiiig  in  the  sky, 

And  the  moon  went  dancing  along, 
When  we  fell  on  the  Roundhead  rebel's 
camp, 
Full  fifteen  hundred  strong. 

Come  carol  us  a  carol  oh !  • 
The  Roundheads  to  the  devil  go, 
And  Qod  save  our  good  King ! 

Suddenly  recollecting  that  perhaps 
Crane  misht  not  reUsh  the  aitty,  he 
stopped  short,  threw  himself  into  a 
chair,  and  filling  a  glass  of  claret, 
tossed  it  off,  and  began  business. 

"  Roger,  old  friend,  IVe  made  up 
my  mind  to  leave  the  old  country. 
Odds  fish,  man  I  do  you  think  that 
after  swearing  fealty  to  our  good  King 
James — whom  God  restore  to  his 
throne  say  I— I  can  turn  about, 
weather-cock  fashion,  and  bow  down 
to  a  fat  Dutch  herring.  Fhsaw  I"  he 
continued,  as  he  saw  that  Crane  was 
aboat  to  protest  against  this  abuse  of 
William  of  Orange ;  »*J  do  not  often 
run  a-tilt  at  your  prejudices,  but  I 
must  have  my  say  out  now,  and  you 
must  e'en  bear  with  me  this  once,  for 
you  may  never  see  me  again.  While 
I  was  sUying  in  London,  I  fell  in  with 
the  worthy  renn,  and  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  set  out  for  his  settlement, 
that  he  has  oamed  after  him— Pennsyl- 
vania. Now  seeing,  Roger,  that  I 
have  neither  chit  nor  child,  I  be- 
thought me  of  the  old  friendship  of 
our  families;  and,  albeit,  since  we  left 
Oxford  vou  have  seldom  come  up  here, 
still  I  have  much  friendship  for  my 
old  college  friend,  and  respect  your 
scruples,  though  odd's  life  I  I  cannot 
see  iniquity  in  cracking  a  joke,  or  a 
bottle  of  claret,  or  sin  in  singing  a 
roaring  song.  But  let  that  pass,  old 
friend,  we  have  all  our  hobbies.  So 
now  to  tell  you  why  I  required  to  see 
you.  Seeing,  as  I  have  said,  that  I 
have  no  children,  I  have  determined 
to  leave  my  estates  in  your  hands,  if 
you  will  undertake  the  charge,  until 
I  either  settle  down  in  the  new 
country,  as  is  most  probable,  or 
return  to  England.  I  will  not  insult 
you,  old  friend,  by  offering  to  pay  jrou 
as  a  steward,  but  do  you  live  on  ^e 
income  of  the  property  as  it  fidls  in. 
Brin^  up  yonr  wife  and  youngster, 
and  Lve  here.  By  my  soul  I  the  old 
bouse  wants  some  piety  to  air  it,  for 


it  has  been  the  scene  of  roystering  and 
mirth  these  many  long  years.  Well, 
what  say  vou  Roger  ?  Will  you  un- 
dertake the  trouble  on  these  con- 
ditions?'' 

*'  In  sooth,  Cyril  Burnley,"  answered 
Roger,  "sith  you  wish  it  to  be— 
though  I  like  not  the  thought  of  being 
an  hureling." 

"Pbh,  man,"  intermpted  the 
Cavalier;  "I  do  not  ask  thee  to  do 
so,  but  I  had  rather  an  old  friend  lived 
in  my  father's  house,  than  a  stranger 
or  a  steward,  who  would  defrawid  me 
of  the  moneys  that  I  offer  you  as  a 
gift.  So  no  more  words  to  the  bar- 
gain. If  you  will  get  ready  your 
chattels,  the  house  shall  be  vacant 
to-morrow  at  sunset.'* 

So  saying,  Cyril  shook  Crane  by 
the  hand[,  who,  seeing  that  the  other 
seemed  to  wish  to  say  no  more  on 
the  subject,  did  not  oppose  him 
longer.  The  Cavalier,  having  called 
together  his  servants,  told  them  that 
he  was  about  to  set  oat  for  a  far 
country,  and  amply  paid  them  their 
wages,  thanking  them  for  their  good 
services.  Xbere  was  many  a  moist 
eye  amons  them,  for  rough  and  hot- 
headed though  he  was,  there  never 
breathed  a  kmder  or  better  master. 
So  the  domestics  padded  up  their 
haggage,  and  departed  to  their 
homes. 

The  next  day,  Cyril  and  the  Coun- 
sellor were  walking  up  and  down  the 
avenue  in  deep  conversation.  Cyril 
now  spoke  more  freely,  and,  the  first 
plunge  taken,  seemed  sl)le  to  think 
and  act  more  fireely. 

'^  There  is  much  to  be  feared,  mind 
you,*'  said  Roger;  '**lis  marvellous 
unhealthy,  this  same  America  they 
tell  me,  where  there  be  numbers  of 
savage  beasts,  besides  savage  men, 
of  which  there  be  tribes,  and  exceed- 
ing fierce,  too,  for  did  they  not  kill  my 
worthy  uncle  Joaah  Wax-confident-in- 
bonds,  who  went  forth  among  them 
to  preach  the  Grospel." 

**  A  man  must  die  somewhere,  and 
at  some  time,"  said  C^,  *♦  and  the 
bare  idea  of  daxiger  gives  a  smack  to 
life,  like  the  lemons  in  a  rousing  bowl 
of  punch ;  besides,  too,  if  I  hke  it 
not,  I  shall  return,  and  if  aught  briogs 
me  back,  why,  I  shall  know  where  to 


•  The  inscriptions  on  the  coins  of  Charles  the  Seoood,^^*  |||;go^iui  &il9¥iL 
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find  yoa,  and  will  relieve  you  of  the 
cares  of  the  stewardship." 

*^  But  yon  may  never  return,  Cyril 
Bomley/^ 

'^  Well,  if  I  do  not,  then  you  may 
have  the  lands,  and  welcome,  Ibrof  all 
the  world  I  shall  then  want  barely  six 
feet  of  earth,  and  I  may  not  want  even 
that  if  I  be  eaten  by  the  savages, 
which,  they  tell  me,  be  mighty  eaters 
of  human  fleeh.'' 

So,  with  a  laugh,  Cyril  strapped  the 
little  valise  (containing  the  money  he 
intended  to  take  witli  him),  to  the 
saddle-bow  of  his  horse,  which  was  just 
led  out  from  the  stable.  Flinging 
himself  on  its  back,  he  shook  Koger 
warmly  by  the  hand,  and  rode  ofi'  at 
full  speed,  followed  by  a  servant  lead- 
ing the  horse  that  bore  the  rest  of  hb 

Cyril  did  not  turn  back  for  a  last 
slanoe — he  could  not  trust  himself  to 
look  again  on  his  ancestral  home.  If 
he  had  turned  he  would  have  seen 
little,  for  in  spite  of  his  forced  gaiety, 
there  was  a  aimness  before  his  eyes 
that  might  almost  have  been  called 
tears. 

Without  any  adventure,  Cyril 
reached  London,  and  there  embfu>ked 
on  board  the  John  Key,  a  ship  called 
after  the  first  ohild  bom  at  the 
bettlement  of  Philadelphia,  who  died, 
in  1767,  an  old  man  of  eighty-five, 
having  gone  all  his  life  by  the  name 
of  First  Bom. 

After  a  long  and  tedious  vovage, 
the  vessel  at  length  reached  the  Dela- 
ware, and  saili^  up,  droni>ed  anchor 
ofi*  the  rising  colony  of  rhiiadeiphia. 
Here  Cyril  landed,  and  here  we  will 
leave  him. 

The  old  Puritan  settled  down 
at  Burnley  Manor,  and  brought 
his  child  to  dwell  there — and  the  house 
became  so  fiuniliar  to  him,  that  he 
looked  upon  it  as  his  own,  and  forgot 
all  about  Cyril  Burnley. 

OHAPTxa  n. 

Tkass  passed  bv,  and  Bog^er,  per- 
haps too  readily  believing  Cynl  to  be 
dead,  began  to  act  as  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  altering  and  improving,  selling, 
buying  and  exchanmng  at  his  own 
pleasure.  While  this  was  going  On, 
poor  Penn  had  been  brought  into 
dismce  bv  the  fidse  accusations  of 
Fuller,  and  after  years  of  neglect  was 
only  just  reinstated  in  the  King's 


favour  and  restored  to  his  government. 
In  the  meantime,  Cyril  had  found  out 
how  sadly  he  erred  in  coming  to  tbe 
settlement.  He  had  bought  a  farm, 
which  he  did  not  know  how  to  manage, 
and  which,  after  a  struggle  of  many 
long  years,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up, 
broken  in  health  and  fortunes. 

During  the  first  year  after  his  ar- 
rival at  Philadelphia,  he  began  to  dis- 
cover that  tbe  customs  of  the  rigidly 
simple  and  often  fimatic  inhabitants — 
fur  the  most  part  men  who,  for  re- 
ligious reasons  had  sought  a  new  home 
— were  little  calculated  to  suit  a  roy- 
stering  cavalier  ;  so  after  vainly  seeking 
for  companious  after  his  own  heart, 
he  took  unto  himself  a  wife,  the 
daughter  of  a  worthy  old  Dutchman, 
who  parted  with  her  for  the  slight 
consideration  of  a  hogshead  of  tobacco. 
She,  however,  did  not  survive  these 
nuptials  many  years.        • 

For  some  years  before  her  death  the 
farm  had  been  going  fast  to  rack,  so  at 
last  the  Cavalier,  with  a  sigh,  turned 
his  back  upon  the  settlement,  and  set 
out  with  an  only  sjn  for  £pgland. 

Few  would  have  recognised  in  him 
the  fine  hearty  man  who  came  there 
fipom  the  old  world.  Indeed,  one  or  two 
of  the  inhabitants  confided  as  much  to 
each  other,  as  they  watched  him  going 
off  to  the  bhip,  as  the  vessel  unfolded 
her  white  wings,  and  rounded  the 
woody  Cape.  Poor  Cyril  I  his  hair  was 
grey, and, m  contrast  to  his  fkce,  tanned 
by  exposure  to  the  sun,  seemed  almost 
white.  His  limbs  were  shrunk  and 
wasted,  and  he  had  lost  his  former  erect 
carriage  in  a  fever  through  which  the 
homely,  aficctionate  little  Dutchwo- 
man had  nursed  him  with  unceasing 
care. 

When  he  reached  London,  Cyril 
left  his  little  sou  in  the  care  of  the 
innkeeper's  wife,  and  travelled  with 
all  speed  to  Burnley.  It  was  a  hot 
summw's  day,  and  Koger  Crane  was 
seated  at  the  open  library  window, 
watching  his  two  girb  tending  the 
fiowers  on  the  lawn ;  for  the  ferns  on 
either  side  of  the  avenue  were  gone, 
and  with  them  the  timid  rabbits  that 
used  to  flit  among  them.  It  was  now 
a  trim  lawn,  dotted  over  with  quaintly- 
shaped  beds  filled  with  gorgeous 
flowers. 

Suddenly  a  figure  sprang  in  at  the 
win4ow,  and  before  Crane  could  dis- 
tinguish who  it  was,  his  hand  was 
sei^  hi  a  firm  grasp,  and  a  voice 
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that  he  knew  only  loo  well,  altered 
though  it  was,  exclaimed — 

"  God  bless  you,  Roger !  God  bless 
you !  it  is  a  comfort  to  see  an  old  well- 
known  face  again.  Odslife,  but  youVe 
little  changed  with  all  these  long 
years.  Art  tired  of  the  stewardship  ? 
I  have  come  to  relieve  you,  for  I  have 
lost  every  farthing  I  had  in  that  infer- 
nal old  psalm- singing  settlement,  so  I 
have  come  back  to  end  my  days  in 
peace  in  the  home  of  my  diildhood. 
But  you  shall  not  bodge,  man,  there's 
room  enough  for  us  all,  and  your  wife 
must  be  a  mother  to  my  boy,  for  I  ve 
been  married,  old  friend,  since  I  saw 
you  last,'^  and  here  his  voice  began  to 
falter ;  ''poor  heart,  she  was  a  good 
woman,  God  bless  her.  But,  by  my 
soul,  Boger  !*' — ^he  exclaimed,  observ- 
ing the  cold  look  of  astonishment  with 
wmch  Crane  regarded  him,  ''don*t 
you  remenaber  me  ?  Cyril,  Cyril 
Burnley!  your  old  friend!  surely 
youVe  not  forgotten  ?" 

*'  In  good  sooth,  no,  my  good  man," 
said  Crane,  "  I  cannot  have  forgotten 
you  in  that  I  never  knew  you;  and  let 
me  tell  you  that  if  yon  think  to  act 
Cyril  Burnley,  you  will  not  find  me 
very  ready  of  belief/' 

Burnley  stood  aghast.  At  first  he 
thought  Crane  was  joking,  but  there 
was  that  in  his  tone  which  showed  him 
to  be  in  earnest.  At  length  he  found 
words  to  speak. 

''Bpger  Crane,  for  Heaven's  sake 
don't  jest  with  me !" 

^Jest!  sirrah!  I  advise  you  to 
beware  how  you  carry  your  jest 
farther.  If  you  do  not  get  hence  I 
will  soon  make  vou  " 

The  truth  began  to  dawn  upon 
Cyril ;  he  pressed  nim  again  and  again, 
until  at  length  Crane  exclaimed — 

^'You  must  produce  your  papers. 
Doubtless  you  will  find  many  living 
who  will  recognise  in  vou  Uie  fine, 
hearty,  roystering  Burnley,  of  Bum- 
ley." 

''Heartless  wretch  I"  exclaimed 
Cyril.  '*Now  I  can  see  your  cold- 
blooded villainy;  you  know  as  God  is 
judffe  between  us,  that  I  trusted  my 
lands  to  you,  as  I  would  to  my  mo- 
therms  son.  I  know  that  friendless 
and  penniless  as  I  am,  I  have  no  hope 
left.  You  may  rob  the  son  of  your 
father's  preserver  of  his  birthright, 
but  mark  me,  your  ill-got  riches  shall 
not  prosper  you!"  * 

He  was  gone ;  bat  before  his  sha- 


dow had  passed  from  the  room,  Roger 
C^ane  had  fallen  senseless  to  the 
ground :  whether  it  was  the  excitement 
or  the  terror  of  that  interview,  or 
whether  it  was  a  direct  punishment 
from  Heaven,  no  one  can  tell ;  but 
from  that  hour  one  half  of  his  body, 
from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole 
of  his  foot,  was  dead-— paralyzed. 

Cyril  went  to  London,  and,  «n- 
barking  with  his  young  son,  he  sought 
a  home  in  Holland  among  his  wile's 
kindred;  and  it  was  there  on  his 
deathbed,  some  years  after,  that  ho 
imparted  to  his  son  the  facts  that  our 
readers  are  already  acquainted  with. 

This  son,  Hugh,  grew  up  into  a 
fine  youth,  and  obtained  a  commis- 
sion in  one  of  the  Dutch  regiments, 
where  he  passed  by  the  name  of  Bom- 
hagh.  The  thought  struck  him  that 
in  Captain  Bomhagh,  the  young 
Dutdi  officer,  few  peoi>le  would  re- 
cognise the  son  of  Cyril  Burnley,  of 
Burnley;  so  with  all  the  romance  of 
youth  he  determined  to  visit  the  place 
that  should  have  been  his  own,  and 
try  to  recover  the  estates  which  his 
father,  worn  out  by  long  troubles  and 
age,  had  too  easily  despaired  of  reco- 
vering. 

For  a  long  time  afler  Cyril's  depar- 
ture. Crane  had  been  fearful  lest  he 
should  strive  to  reoover  his  estates,  or 
perhaps,  attempt  to  take  personal  ven- 
geance. Conscience  was  not  still,  and 
the  worm  that  never  dies  wasnot  asleep, 
and  the  old  man,  as  he  went  trailing  one 
half  of  his  bodv  a  dead  weight  about 
with  him,  would  often  curse  himself 
and  his  fate,  and  long  for  death  to  re- 
lease him  from  his  sufferings. 

His  only  delight  was  in  his  daugh- 
ters; the  younger,  a  fair,  delicate-look- 
ing girl,  auiet  and  meek,  yet,  as  she 
proved  afterwards,  not  without  a  little 
of  her  father's  determined  spirit,  when 
roused.  The  elder  was  a  dark  beaaty, 
but  her  features  bore  an  unpiieasant 
resemblance  to  her  father,  as,  indeed, 
did  her  character,  for  she  was  ^roodi 
and  fierce,  and  unflinching,  and  if  she 
was  not  wicked  like  him  it  was  only 
because  she  had  had  no  opportupity 
of  bebg  so.  As  time  wore  on,  blind- 
ness was  added  to  old  Crane  s  other 
afflictions,  and  then  his  daughters  be- 
came his  only  solace.  They  read  to 
him,  sang  to  him,  and  played  to  hiin, 
and  became  so  necessarv  to  his  exis- 
tence tJiat  the  selfish  old  man  would 
l^ardly  aufle^,gii!iJyt^,|«Jg\of  bis 
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hearing,  and  drove  awaj,  by  increaslog 
chorli^eas,  the  suitors  wlio  had  come 
to  seek  them  ia  marriage. 

OHAFTKB  m. 

Wamn  Hugh  Bornhagh  arrived  at 
Burnley,  he  took  up  hii  quarters  at  the 
village  lun^the  "Cup  and  Capon/' 
as  the  signboard  gave  out— and  having 
ordered  a  good  bowl  of  punch,  he 
cleverly  opened  the  campaign  by  in- 
viting his  host  to  partake  of  it  with 
him.  Hugh  was  sufficiently  well 
versed  in  the  tricka  of  the  mess- 
table  to  ply  his  host,  without  seeming 
to  hang  back  himself^  and  at  length, 
when  the  genial  liquor  began  to  take 
efifect,  and  the  victim  became  talkative 
and  communicative,  he  led  him  round 
to  the  subject  of  the  Counsellor,  aod 
got  out  of  him  all  the  information  he 
had  to  impart. 

Mine  host's  opinion  of  Crane  wa3 
perhaps  less  complimentary,  though 
assuredly  not  less  candid  than  it  woald 
have  been,  had  he  not  seen  so  deep 
into  the  punchbowl.  After  informing 
Hugh  that  the  Counsellor  was '^  just 
the  queerest  old  fish  that  ever  snored 
a  psahn"— for  the  jolly  host  was  at 
heart  a  real  foe  to  the  Roundheads, 
like  all  other  good  fellows— he  assured 
him  that  his  daughters  were  "  as 
pretty  lasses  as  you  might  see  within 
fifty  miles ;"  that  the  old  fellow  was 
a  great  worshipper  of  King  William 
the  Third ;  and  that  he  drove  away 
all  the  ^'  goodly  youths  that  went  a 
courting  Uie  iwo  sisters  by  his  crabbed 
unflpainly  ways." 

This  and  a  thousand  other  things 
the  host  told  his  guest,  though 
somewhat  indistinct  occasionally. 
Hugh  sat  up  lato  that  night,  revolving 
plans  of  attack:  first  one  and  then 
another  was  adopted  and  thrown 
aside,  until  he  fixed  npon  one  that 
pleased  him.  The  next  morning 
Crane  was  called  out  to  meet  a  visitor, 
and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Lilias,  his 
voungest  daughter,  he  crawled  into 
his  consnltation  room.  As  they  en- 
tered,  the  stranger  made  a  low  faK>w  to 
Lilias,  in  which  his  eyes  certainlv  did 
their  best  to  let  her  understand  the 
impression  she  had  made  upon  him ; 
nor  did  they  fail,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  little  fluttering  blush  that  her 
cheeks  hun^  out  as  an  answering  sig- 
nal, as  she  lefl  the  room  after  return- 
ing Hugh's  greeting  with  no  small 
trepidation. 


As  soon  as  she  was  gone  Hugh  an- 
nounced himself  as  **  Captain  Born- 
hagh." At  the  sound  of  his  voice  the 
old  man  leant  eagerly  forward  in  his 
chair,  his  bony  hands  grasping  the 
arms  tightly,  and  his  eye-balU  gutring 
terribly.  "Spaak  again,"  he  mur- 
mured trembling,  "surely  my  ears 
deceive  me.  Quick!  speak!  I  think  I 
know  that  voical"  Hugh  repeated 
hb  name  more  clearly,  adding  the 
reason  of  his  visit — ^au  imaginary  case 
of  some  intricacy.  The  old  man  grew 
calm,  giving  his  advice  here  and  there, 
as  the  narration  proceeded,  with  great 
shrewdness. 

Hugh  managed  very  cleverly  in  the 
course  of  conversation  to  let  Ml,  as  if 
by  accident,  that  he  was  a  Dutchman, 
and  a  favoured  prot^g^  of  the  King's. 
Crane  took  the  bait  readily,  beuame 
very  civil,  and  taking  great  iaterest  in 
his  case,  invited  the  young  man  to 
partake  of  some  refreshment.  In  a 
word,  Hugh  had  opened  the  campaign 
successfully,  and  from  that  day  became 
a  frequent  visitor. 

He  followed  up  the  advantages  he 
had  obtained,  aud  in  no  long  time 
made  himself  master  of  Lilias'  heart. 
It  was  not  until  they  had  made 
their  mutual  confession  of  love  that 
the  lovers  began  to  think  how  their 
attachment  could  be  brought  to  a 
happy  issue. 

Taking  the  Counsellor  aside  one 
evening,  Hugh  said,  ^'My  good  Sii*, 
I'll  give  twenty  gold  pieces  to  the  man 
who  will  solve  for  me  a  knotty  point 
that  entirely  baffles  my  sagacity. 
Will  you  assist  me  in  unravelling 
it?" 

**  Gold  pieces  are  not  so  plenty  now- 
a-days,"  said  Crane,  "  that  I  should 
think  of  refusing  twenty  of  them  for 
advice  that  it  may  not  take  me  as 
many  minutes  to  give." 

<*  Well  then,  Sir,  the  case  is  this  :— 
Before  I  came  here  I  was  attached  to 
a  young  lady  of  good  family  ;  in  fact. 
Sir,  as  far  as  ourselves  were  concerned, 
we  were  betrothed.  I  applied  to  her 
relatives  for  consent.  I  nave  just  re- 
ceived their  refusal,  and  firom  what  I 
can  judge,  and  from  knowing  them  to  be 
Jacobites,  I  fear  that  the  King's  favour^ 
instead  of  assistmg  me,  is  the  cause  of 
my  rejection.  The  first  idea  that 
presented  itself  to  me  was  to  carry  her 
ofi^  but  prudence  reminded  me  that 
the-. young  lady  was  not  of  age;  in 
this  perplexity,  ^erefore,  I  thought 
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that  perhaps  your  great  akill  might 
assist  me.'' 

"  The  thing's  plain  and  easy  enough,*' 
said  the  Counaellor,  *'  get  the  young 
lady  to  oarry  you  off  1" 

^'How  do  you  mean?**  enquired 
Hugh. 

"  Why  simply  thus — Get  ytrar  horse 
ready,  strap  a  pillion  on  in  front.  Let 
the  young  lady  mount  first,  and  give 
you  her  hand  to  asast  you  to  mount 
behind  her.  This  done,  nothing  re- 
mains but  for  her  to  ply  whip  and 
spur  and  carry  you  off ;  and  I  defy  all 
the  judges  in  the  world  to  lay  a  finger 
on  you.", 

^*  Odslife,  a  most  excellent  plan  I*' 
cried  Hugh,  laughing  more  at  the 
idea  of  old  Crane*s  outwitting  himself 
than  an3rthing  else ;  so  he  paid  the 
twenty  pieces  without  gruage,  and 
bade  the  Counsellor  *^  go^  night.'* 

When  he  left  the  house,  instead  of 
going  down  the  avenue,  he  turned  to 
the  left,  and  keeping  in  the  shadow  of 
the  house,  crept  round  qaietly  to  the 
back.  The  watch-dog  came  out  of 
his  kennel  and  shook  and  stretched 
himself,  but  after  reconnoitring, 
turned  round  and  coiled  himself  up 
to  sleep  agiun  ;  so  it  seems  that  it  was 
not  the  first  time  that  Master  Hugh 
had  stopped  under  the  little  casement, 
at  which  he  now  tapped  lightly  with  a 
long  slender  willow  wand.  At  the 
first  tap  the  wmdow  opened,  and 
Lilias  appeared,  to  whom  he  explained 
the  advice  he  had  received. 

To  LiUas*  credit  be  it  said,  that  it 
was  not  until  after  considerable  per- 
suasion, and  when  she  saw  that  there 
was  no  other  way  left,  that  she  con- 
sented to  fly  with  Hugh ;  but  her 
scruples  once  overcome  she  was  ready 
to  aaopt  any  plan  he  might  suggest. 

The  next  night  found  Hugh  at  the 
same  place,  but  this  time,  instead  of  a 
willow  wand,  it  was  a  ladder  that  he 
drew  out  fiK>m  among  the  shrubs. 

Lilias  opened  the  window,  and  step- 
ping lightly  down  the  ladder,  found 
herself  in  her  lover's  arms.  After 
wasting  a  few  precious  moments  in 
joyfal  whispers  and  kisses  that  were 
perhaps  too  loud  to  be  discreet,  she 
mounted  the  horse,  which  was  waiting 
at  the  eod  of  the  avenue,  and  went 
through  the  fiurce  of  assisting  Hugh  to 
mount  behind  her ;  for  truth  to  tell, 
the  only  use  he  made  of  the  hand  she 
offered  him  was  to  press  it  to  liis  lips 
as  he  bounded  lightly  to  his  teat. 


Before  the  naxt  meniing  they  "wore 
many  miles  away ;  and  abnost  as  soon 
as  he  discovered  the  loss  of  his  dan^- 
ter,  old  Crane  received  a  note  which 
Hugh  had  left  for  him  at  his  inn,  in 
which  he'thanked  the  old  lawyer  for  his 
excellent  advice,  ^^that,"  as  the  letter 
said  ''  he  would  see  was  not  thrown 
away." 

CHAPTXX  IV. 

It  would  be  fblly  to  attempt  to  de- 
scribe the  Counsellor's  ra^  when  he 
saw  bow  he  had  been  outwitted.  For 
several  days  he  was  so  savage  and 
surly  that  even  his  eldest  daughter  did 
not  dare  eo  near  him.  After  a  time, 
however,  he  grew  calmer,  and  would 
even  sometimes  speak  of  Lilias,  but 
be  never  uttered  a  word  about  Hugh. 
But  from  the  hour  she  left  him,  he 
began  to  break  up  rapidly,  and  before 
the  year  was  quite  out  he  was  seised 
with  a  violent  attack,  which  laid  him 
on  a  sick  bed,  and  his  life  was  then 
despaired  of.  For  a  long  time  he  lay 
raving  and  delirious,  and  from  his  lips 
Bridget  gleaned,  during  his  paroxysms, 
the  ttle  of  crime  which  b  already 
known  to  the  reader.  When,  as  he 
drew  near  his  end,  he  became  calmer 
and  more  sensible,  she  questioned  him 
about  it,  and  he  told  her  all. 

At  the  first  announcement  of  his 
illness  his  son-in-law  hurried  to  the 
house,  but  no  sooner  had  Hugh 
crossed  the  threshold  than,  with  a 
loud  yell,  he  sat  upright  in  the  bed, 
stretching  out  his  arms  as  if  to 
keep  him  off,  screaming,  *^  Cyril ! 
Cynl  Burnley  I  Spectre  or  devil— 
avaunt  I  Bridget,  my  child  I  protect 
me  I  drive  him  hence  I  Oh,  Heaven  I 
mercy  I  mercy!" 

He  sunk  back,  his  eyes  closed,  and 
in  a  moment  he  was  motionless— dead  I 

Hugh  came  up  to  the  bedside,  and 
looked  the  dead  man  in  the  face,  and 
said,  turning  to  Bridoet,  ''It  is  too 
true — ^you  see  in  me  the  son  of  Cyril 
Burnley,  the  man  whom  your  father 
robbed  of  his  birthright.  I  did  not 
think  to  witness  such  a  terrible  scene. 
Heaven  have  mercv  on  his  sool;** 
and  with  a  shudder  ne  turned  away, 
and,  mounting  his  horse,  set  out  home- 
ward. 

Gentlv  he  broke  to  his  wife  the 
news  of  her  father's  death,  and  the 
story  of  his  wronffs.  Poor  liliss  1 
She  had  loved  her  mther  dearly,  sel- 
fish and  stem  though  he  was,  and  it 
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was  a  sad  blow  to  her  to  know  that 
he  was  gmltj  of  so  heartless  a  crime. 
After  a  time,  she  recorered  ber 
health  and  spirits,  and  her  hnsband 
established  his  claim  to  the  estates  by 
an  arrangement  with  the  elder  sister, 


who  was  at  first  very  loth  to  give  np 
the  property,  bnt  at  last  consented 
when  she  foand  she  had  no  means  of 
proving  her  father's  title.  In  their 
new  home  Hagh  and  his  loving  little 
wife  lived  long  and  happily  together. 


THB  OPBHIKO  SISSION. 


It  is  sidd  to  be  a  good  sign  of  the 
happiness  of  a  nation  when  the  facts 
recorded  in  its  history  are  few  and 
uninteresting ;  and  if  the  indication 
be  true,  the  commentator  upon  passing 
events  must  pronounce  England  the 
happiest  of  nations  during  the  brief 
penod  that  has  elapsed  since  the  ar- 
rival of  the  news  of  the  acceptance 
by  Russia  of  the  Austrian  propositions 
of  peace.  A  sudden  convulsion  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  just  sufficient 
to  mark  the  epoch,  having  been  safely 
got  over,  a  profound  tranquility  set  in 
afler  the  momentous  event  of  the 
16th  of  January,  and  has  continued, 
unruffled,  through  the  season  of  the 
opening  of  the  ^ssion  of  Parliament, 
down  to  the  time  at  which  we  write. 
May  the  augury  be  propitious  I  In 
the  meantime,  although  we  have 
not  much  of  a  story  to  tell,  in  the 
heroic  sense,  the  occasion  is  favourable 
for  observation  and  reflection,  and  we 
shall  take  advantage  of  it  to  examine 
"  the  situation,^  and  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  currents  that  may  exist 
beneath  this  smooth  and  placid  sur- 
face. 

It  is  now  seven  months  since 
the  indiscretion  of  the  Conservative 
leaders  in  the  House  of  Commons 
completed  the  re-establishment  of 
Lord  Palmerston  in  the  confidence  of 
the  nation,  by  dividinf^  against  him  in 
opposition  to  a  resolution  authorising 
the  Crown  to  guarantee  the  Turkish 
Loan.  The  people  then  saw  that  there 
was  but  one  chance  for  obtaining  an 
administration  likely  to  represent  its 
own  determination  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  vigour,  and  there  was  thence- 
forward no  room  left  for  mistake  as  to 
the  frank  acceptance  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston as  the  chief  of  the  Government 
and  the  champion  of  England.  From 
that  moment  to  this  there  has  really 
been  but  one  party  in  the  country,  and 
when  the  Queen  addressed  the  Legis- 
lature on  the  31st  of  January,  the 
coQstittttional  element  of  an  Opposi- 


tion was  practically  wanting  in  both  the 
Houses.  Lords  and  gentlemen  did, 
indeed,  sit  among  their  friends,  re- 
spectively on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left  of  the  Chancellor  and  of  the 
Speaker;  but  they  were  not  practically 
divided.  The  speech  from  the  throne 
was,  in  truth,  one  of  the  simplest 

E reductions  of  the  kind  that,  perhaps, 
as  ever  been  addressed  to  th?  jjreat 
Council  of  England  in  modern  times ; 
and  in  its  simplicity  it  most  truly  re- 
flected the  sentiment  of  the  nation. 
The  war  was  the  staple  of  the  public 
thoughts,  and  the  war  was  the  main 
subject  of  the  roval  speech ;  the  jpend- 
ing  negociations  lor  peace  were  referred 
to,  in  a  passing  allusion,  as  if  but  for 
the  opportumty  of  promising  that 
hostile  preparations  should  be  con- 
tinued as  tnough  a  pacific  idea  had 
never  entered  the  ministerial  mind. 
A  few  announcements  of  intended 
measures  of  "internal  improvement" 
were  made,  yet  so  slightly  touched 
upon,  that  they  seemed  but  a  chaff  of 
words  in  which  the  substance  of  the 
communication  from  the  Grovernment 
to  the  country  was  conveyed.  All  the 
nation  desired  to  know  was  that  its 
rulers  would  not  lose  sight  of  the 
objects  for  which  the  war  was  under- 
taken, and  would  not  abate  their  ex- 
ertions to  ^ve  vigour  to  its  operations 
until  a  satisfactory  peace  shall  be  con- 
cluded :  and  a  solemn  pledge  to  that 
effect  was  given  in  uiose  identical 
words  from  the  Queen's  lips.  The 
riffht  man  was  employed  in  the  work 
of  inditing  that  morsel  of  official 
eloauence,  and  the  result  was  accord- 
ingly successful.  The  Houses  of  Par- 
liament fell  into  the  general  feelings 
of  the  country  :  inquiries  necessary  to 
vindicate  the  national  honour  were 
pNOStponed,  and  the  general  determina- 
tion to  support  the  Government  in 
concluding  a  satisfactory  peace  or  in 
prosecuting  a  necessary  war  was  de- 
clared by  a  silence  more  expressive 
than   the   most   clamourous   cheers. 
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No  one  can  deny  that  Lord  Palmerston 
has  got  iair  play ;  it  will  be  hb  own 
fault  if  he  fiiils  to  employ  the  oppor- 
tunity so  as  to  advance  his  own  credit 
and  reputation  in  the  face  of  any  pos- 
sible solution  of  the  important  question 
that  now  engrosses  tne  attention  of 
the  world.    A  severe  trial,  no  doubt, 
awaits  him  in  his  approaching  struggle 
with  the  craft  of  Russia,  the  doubie- 
dealing  chicanery  of  Austria,  and,  it 
may  be,  with  the  faint-heartedness  of 
France ;  but  he  may  encounter  it  with 
a  mind  free  from  doubt  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  event,  he  has  only  to  put 
himself  upon  his  country,  fnmkly  and 
manfully,  to  insure  a  safe  deliverance. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  nation  will 
rejoice  in  the  conclusion  of  an  honour- 
able peace :  no  one  will  shrink  from 
the  necessity  of  resisting  a  di^race- 
ful  and  perilous  truce,  even  though 
England  should  be  left  singly  to  fight 
the  battle  of  the  world.   To  renew  the 
war,  side  b  v  side  with  France,  in  o|>en 
defiance  oi  the  friendship  or  enmity 
of  the  German   powers  would,    we 
sincerely  believe,  be  the  contingency 
most  generally  agreeable  to  the  British 
people  of  any  that  could  result  from 
the  conferences  of  Paris.    In  truth, 
it  is  impossible  for  any  man,  whose 
vision  is  not  obscur^  by  the  thick 
atmosphere  of  a  government  office,  not 
to  discern  that  the  public  ju(^gment 
pronounces  against  the  probabmt}^  of 
a  firm  and  honourable  peace  bein^ 
concluded  at  the  present  moment,  and 
the  common  desire  is  that  the  shortest 
possible  time  may  be  wasted  in  nego- 
ciation.    In  the  minds  of  all  men,  the 
origin  of  the  war  is  traced  to  the 
feebleness   and    protraction    of  the 
Aberdeen  diplomacy,  and  no  opinion 
is  now  more  generally  held  and  ex- 
pressed than  that  safety  is  to  be  found 
only  in  a  course  directly  oppK)site  to 
that  which  led  to  the  sufi&ring  and 
dangers  of  the  last  two  years.     **  If 
all  parties  be  honestly  disposed,  peace 
can  be  made  as  easily  in  half  an  hour 
as  in  half  a  year,'*  is  the  formula  in 
which  the  public  conviction  is  expres- 
sed in  every  place  where  men  most  do 
congregate,    and    the   hopes  of  the 
people  rise  in  proportion  as  they  see 
any  reason  to  tnink  that  the  minister 
is  impressed    with  a   similar   belief. 
The  peril  in  Lord  Palmerston's  way  is 
the  turbid  eddy  of  languid  negociation. 
He  will  be  tempted  into  it  by  all  man- 
ner of  wiles,  and  can  only  escape  un- 


damaged by  rapidity  and  eneroetic 
firmness.  By  the  exercise  of  wsq 
qualities  he  will,  in  any  event,  secure 
confidence  at  home:  in  no  other  way 
will  he  be  so  likely  to  establish  a  real 
peace  abroad.  • 

So  much  we  think  it  necessary  to 
say,  in  reference  to  the  great  topic  of 
the  day,  because  it  seems  to  us  that 
throughout  the  eventful  period  that 
has  ekpsed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1853,  the  gravest  errors  of  the 
successive  administrations  have  sprung 
out  of  their  ignorance  of  the  opinions 
of  the  people.  Lord  Palmerston,  it 
is  true,  has  shown  himself,  since  his 
accession  to  the  Premiership,  less 
liable  to  this  charge  than  his  prede- 
cessors ;  but  that  his  government  is 
not  altogether  to  be  absolved  from  it, 
is  but  too  evident  from  circumstances, 
to  which  we  shall  probably  have  occa- 
sion presently  to  refer.  That  the 
warnings  we  have  ventured  to  ofier 
may  be  unneeded,  is  certainly  our 
most  sincere  wish,  and,  having  ex- 
pressed it,  we  shall  turn  from  the  sub- 
ject, in  order  to  glance  rapidly  at  some 
other  features  of  the  political  situa- 
tion. 

The  abeyance  of  party  is  now  a 
necessity  of  the  pubuc  will,  and  al- 
though it  has  resulted  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  successive  exposures 
of  incapacity,  and  even  of  unwUlmg- 
ness  to  accept  responsibility,  made  by 
the  old  leaders,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed; nor  is  it,  perhaps,  to  be  de- 
sired, that  the  quietude  which  has 
marked  the  opening  of  the  Session, 
can  have  any  long  continuance.    Wo 
have  seen  how  every  topic  likely  to 
be  irritating  was   ^chewed   in   the 
(Queen's  Speech,  and  the  known  lean- 
ings of  Lord  Palmerston  render  it 
unlikely  that  he  will  wantonly  throw 
down  such  a  bone  of  contention  as 
would  provoke  a  great  party  duel; 
nor  is  there  any  subject  now  engaging 
the  national  mind  at  all  likely  to  give 
a  public  character  to  such  a  comtNit. 
The  question  of  protection  is  at  rest 
for  ever.     Parliamentary  reform  as- 
sumes no  shape  that  could  allure  or 
frighten  men  into  earnest  civil  strife. 
There  is  not  a  man,  much  less  a  party, 
in  Parliament,  willing  to  encounter 
the  many-headed  monster  of  corrup- 
tion and  extravagance,  which  is  in 
these  days  the  great  enemy  of  the 
constitution.     Neverthdess,    as   the 
existence  of  an  Opposition  is  a  neces 
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sitv  of  our  system,  an  Opposition  there 
will  doubtless  be,  and  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  nation  that  its  objects  should 
be  respectable  in  themselves,  and  such 
as  will  unite  constituencies  and  repre- 
sentatives in  a  common  sentiment. 
To  get  up  a  long  debate,  and  even  a 
strong  division  in  either  House  of  Par- 
liament, upon  a  matter  of  limited  in- 
terest, is  no  more  than  a  gladiatorial 
exhibition ;  it  never  fiiils  to  excite  dis- 
gust if,  as  in  the  case  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  Turkbh  Loan,  its  object 
be  manifestly  of  a  factious  character. 
Tet  of  this  very  patent  truth,  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  the  great  Conserva- 
tive party  has  no  accurate  percep- 
tion, and  in  order  that  we  may  not 
lay  ourselves  open  to  the  charge  of 
vagueness  and  want  of  definite  pur- 
pose which  we  bring  against  the  emi- 
nent men  who  conduct  its  operations, 
we  will  endeavour  to  make  a  practical 
application  of  our  meaning  to  the  topics 
that  seem  at  this  moment  to  invite,  or 
do  actually  engage,  the  attention  of  a 
parliamentary  Opposition. 

The  subjects  mdicated  in  Lord 
Derby's  speech  upon  the  address,  as 
likely  to  be  made  chevaux  de  hattaile 
in  opposition,  were  the  American 
quarrcl,  and  the  fall  of  Kars.  The 
latter  was  also  significantly  pointed  to 
by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  though  it  were  possible  that 
it  might  become  at  no  distant  period 
the  tneme  of  a  grand  party  debate. 
Two  other  topics  have  since  been 
brought  into  notice — the  Wensley- 
dale  peerage,  and  the  Crimean  Com- 
missioners* Keport — the  one  of  which 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  other  cei- 
tainlj  ought  to  receive  the  gravest 
consideration  of  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature.  If  it  was  the  design  of 
the  Conservative  leaders  to  turn  the 
dispute  with  the  United  States  to 
partjr  uses,  they  have  already  been 
anticipated  by  Mr.  Cobden  who,  with 
manifestly  the  best  intentions  to  em- 
ploy it  for  a  like  purpose,  and  notwith- 
standing his  acknowledged  ability  in 
that  line,  totally  fiuled  in  the  attempt. 
A  long  and  laboured  speech  delivered 
by  the  advocate  of  peace,  in  the  tone 
mod  manner  best  fitted  to  inflame  a 
transatlantic  disposition  for  war,  was 
answered  by  Lord  Palmerston  with  a 
simple  explanation  of  the  facts  of  the 
controversy,  which  may  be  summed 
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up,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  in  a 
few  words.  The  Clayton-Bulwer  con- 
vention concluded  between  the  British 
and  American  Governments  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1850,  was  entered  upon 
with  *'a  desire  of  consolidating  the 
relations  of  amity  which  so  happily 
subsist  between  the  nations,"  and  for 
the  immediate  purpose  of  fieuulitating 
the  construction  of  a  ship-canal  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  It 
was  then  agreed  upon  that  the  site 
and  vicinity  of  the  proposed  canal 
should  be  neutral  ground,  and  the 
contracting  parties  specifically  bound 
themselves  not  to  **  occupy,  or  fortify, 
or  colonize,  or  assume,  or  exercise  any 
dominion  over  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica, 
the  Mosquito  Coast,  or  any  part  of 
Central  America.**  At  that  time 
Great  Britain  held  the  town  and 
settlement  of  Belize,  in  the  Bay 
of  Honduras,  and  the  island  of  Rat- 
tan or  Ruetan,  on  the  Honduras 
coast,  which  had  been  formally  settled 
by  the  English  so  early  as  1742,  was 
subsequenUy  abandoned,  and  again,  of 
late  years,  was  spontaneously  occupied 
by  Britbh  subjects  without  any  insti- 
gation on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
At  the  date  of  the  convention,  and  eter 
since,  Great  Britain  dso  exercised  a 
sort  of  protectorate  over  the  Indians 
of  the  Mosquito  coast,  whose  king  (so 
called)  it  had  been  for  many  years  an 
occasional  custom  to  crown  at  Jamaica. 
The  meaning  of  the  treaty,  so  fiir  as 
concerns  the  British  settlements  at 
Honduras  and  its  island  dependencies, 
was  defined  by  notes  interchanged  be- 
tween Mr.  Clayton  and  Sir  Henry 
Lytton  Bulwer  immediately  before  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications.  It  was 
clearly  admitted  that  the  engagements 
did  not  apply  to  those  settlements; 
that  they  were  in  fact  prospective,  not 
retrospective,  and  so  they  seem  to  have 
been  considered  by  the  United  States 
Government  unm  January,  1854, 
when  Mr.  Buchanan,  by  the  direction 
of  the  President,  addressed  a  statement 
to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  in  which  a 
demand  (wrapped  up  in  much  school- 
boy logic)  is  virtually  made  for  the 
abandonment  of  British  settlements 
and  influence  upon  the  coast  of  Central 
America.  It  is  naively  admitted,  in  a 
subsequent  letter  from  Mr.  Buchanan, 
that  the  time  chosen  by  the  President 
for  taking  this  step  was  **  whilst  the 
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attention  of  her  Majesty's  QoTemment 
was  engrossed  Inr  the  war  with  Russia.'' 
The  replies  of  Lord  Clarendon  to  this 
friendly  and  opportune  appeal  were 
somewhat  too  like  it  in  boyishness  of 
style  and  argument.  They  were,  ne- 
vertheless, spirited,  if  we  may  not  say 
sharp.  In  the  reply  to  Mr.  Buchanan^s 
first  effusion  his  Lordship  pointedly 
remarked  that  **•  th^e  are  at  all  times 
two  modes  of  dealing  with  matters  of 
business  between  nations— the  one 
calculated  to  excite  mutual  irritation, 
the  other  to  mitigate  it ;  the  one  tend- 
ing to  nrolong  and  increase  differences, 
the  other  to  diminish  and  remove 
them."  The  reply  drew  several  edi- 
tions of  remarks  upon  it  similar  in 
character  to  the  original  statement. 
Mr.  Buchanan  quoted  from  Hees*  Cy- 
clopcediOf  Crowe's  Gospel  in  Central 
America^  Brooke's  Gazetteer^  and  Vat- 
tel ;  explained  the  "  natural  order  of 
things  r  and  proved,' at  considerable 
length,  that  a  consul  is  an  officer  ap- 
pointed to  reside  in  a  forei^  country 
for  the  advantage  of  his  nation  in  sucL 
and  such  particulars.  All  this  erudi- 
tion seems  to  have  been  wasted  upon 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  who  answered 
not  a  word  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
than  in  the  end  of  September,  1855, 
flatly  declined  to  yield  to  the  American 
demands,  and  very  plainly  intimated 
that  he  had  had  enough  of  ^uch 
foolery.  There  was,  of  course,  a  re- 
joinder from  Mr.  Buchanan,  biearing 
date  of  the  4th  of  October  last,  and 
the  dispute  has  since  become  mixed  up 
with  another  occasioned  by  the  silly 
attempt  of  the  Aberdeen  Government 
to  obtain  soldiers  firom  among  the  po- 

{)ulation  of  the  United  States.  In  ws 
atter  affair  Lord  Palmerston  admitted 
the  error  that  had  been  committed, 
and  frankly  expressed  regret  for  any 
violation  of  American  terntory  or  laws 
which  might  inadvertently  have  oc- 
curred. The  subject  was  subse- 
quently reopened  by  Mr.  Roebuck 
m  a  most  infelicitous  attempt  to  get 
up  a  debate,  and  was  a  second  time 
promptly  closed  by  Lord  Palmerstoi?it 
Dy  the  use  of  the  simple  expedient  of 
candidly  and  manfully  stating,  as  his 
own,  the  universal  sentin:^nts  of  the 
country.  In  reference  to  the  Ce^t^al 
American  question,  the  Government, 
convinced  at  once  of  the  correctness  oi 
their  own  views,  and  of  the  infixute 
amallneas  of  the  matter  in  dispute, 


offered  to  submit  it  to  the  arbitration 
of  ^y  third  Power,  determined  that 
"  nothing  that  a  gentlen^an  might  dq 
in  ^  matter  of  private  hononr  shall  be 
omitted  for  the  purpose  of  avoidii^^  a 
collision  which  would  be  a  reproach  to 
both  natkms.*'  {n  these  words  Lord 
Palmerston  expressed  the  feeling  and 
will  of  the  ^untry ;  and  so  lona  as  the 
course  they  indicate  shall  be  adhered 
to,  the  American  quarrel  will  ^  un- 
available ior  the  purposes  of  Parl^- 
mentary  opposition. 

The  Wepsleydale  l^e  peerage,  we 
suspect,  may  be  included  in  the  samf 
category,  although  it  has  already  beea 
the  occasion  of  anti-Ministerial  divi- 
sions in  the  9ouse  of  Lords.  It  is  nott 
however,  upon  the  Ministers  alone  the 
daonage  of  tnose  defeats  rest;  nor  ia the 
triumpti  likely  to  bring  much  profit  to 
the  Opposition.  The  (jueatiou  is^  no 
doub^  important,  and.  like  many  other 
questions,  it  has  two  sides,  noth  so 
equally  lit  and  shaded  with  good  and 
evil,  as  to  render  it  no  eaa^  matter 
to  distinguish  which  is  the  r^ht  one. 
It  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  character 
of  the  House  <a  Lords,  as  a  tribunal 
of  the  last  resort,  needs  to  be  re-habili- 
tat^.  Itis  plainly  stated,  indeed,  by  the 
leading  ortf&n  of  public  qunion,  that 
*^  the  apneUate  jurisdiction  nas  become 
a  scanw  and  a  reproach  to  that  fohle 
body,  and  an  intolerable  opjiression 
and  grievance  to  the  pubLc"  We 
certaiidy  do  not  go  this  length,  and 
most  certainly  we  oo  not  de^re  to  see 
the  proposition  of  the  journalist 
adopted,  and  a  short  bill  passed  to 
transfer  the  powers  of  the  High  Court 
of  Parliament  tf>  a  commiittee  of  hired 
lawyers ;  but  it  9annot  be  denied  thai 
there  is  ground  for  dissatisfaction  in 
the  manner  in  which  those  powers  are 
now  exercised.  It  seems  to  ua  to  be 
unfi)rtunate  that  the  constitution  of 
the  House  of  Lords  should  have  been 
tacitly  departed  from  to  the  practical 
exclusion  of  non-legal  peeifs  from  a 
share  in  the  aj^eUate  WiBeaa.  At 
this  moment  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent any  spiritual  or  temporal  Lord 
fVom  actively  engaging  in  t)^e  hearing 
of  appeals,  and  as  custom  and  common 
consent  have  committed  that  duty  to 
a  few  members  of  the  House  of  od« 
class,  there  can  ha  no  reason  to  dpnbj 
that  it  might,^  in  Hke  manneiF^  and 
without  organic  change,  he  entrn^ 
to  a  sel^t  committ^  of  a  less  Wm'- 
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sive  character.*   We  are  even  profane 
enough  to  think  that  the  public  wonld 
not  be  the  less  satisfied  "with  final  ju- 
dicial decisions  because  they  should  be 
received  from  a  source  in  which  legal 
wisdom  might  be  tempered  by  an- 
leamed  common-sense  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  world-    Nay,  we 
doubt  if  there  are  many  suitors  who 
would  not  entertain  rather  more  con- 
fidence in  a  court  of  revision  upon  which 
such  men  as  the  late  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, or  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
or  the  late  or  present  Earls  of  Shaftes- 
bury, or  many  others  whom  we  might 
name,  should  serve  with  one  or  more 
of  the   Law     Lords  —  Brougham, 
Lyndhurst,  Campbell,  St.  Leonards, 
or  Cranworth — tnan  in  a  petty  com- 
mittee composed  exclusively  of  those 
noble  and  learned  persons.    We  are, 
at  all  events,  perfectly  convinced  that 
the  gain  in  speed  that  would  be  attain- 
able under  such  an  arrangement  would 
be  esteemed  by  the  public  as  more 
than  a  compensation  for  whatever  da- 
mage they  might  sustain  from  any 
lack  of  forensic  subtlety  and  learning 
which  might  characterise   the  judg- 
ments upon  their  appeals.    At  present 
the  whole  appellate  business  of  the 
House  of  Lords  devolves  upon  the  five 
learned  Barons  we  have  named ;  and 
considering  that  they  are  all  advanced  in 
years,  and  that  two  of  them  are  fuller 
occupied  in  other  important  duties,  it 
is  no  reproach  to  them,  and  certainly 
nothing  more  than  the  truth,  to  say 
that  it  is  not  efficiently  perforzned.  To 
remedy  this  evil  there  would  appear 
to  be    three  courses  open:  The  ap- 
peUate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of 
Lords  might  be  transferred  to  the  Ju- 
dicial Committee  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
dl ;  or  a  sufficient  number  of  lawyers 
might  be  brought  into  the  House  from 
time  to  time  by  ennobling  their  fami- 
lies; or  the  same  purpose  might  be 
efiected  by  life  peerages.    We  have 
already  stated  our  opinion  with  regard 
t|0  the  first  proposal,  and  we  trust  it  is 
unnecessary  to  sustain  it  among  Eng- 
liihmen  by  an  argument  more  elabo- 
rate than  that  of  the  bold  Barons  of 
Runnemede  —  nolumus  leges  Anglics 
muUnru     Were  the  occasion  suitable, 


however,  we  should  not  be  unready  to 
maintain  that  the  peculiar  nature  d[ 
our  constitution  is  adverse  to  absolute 
professional  exelusiveness,  and  that  the 
cause  of  justice  must  be  ill-served  by 
such  a  rigid  division  of  labour.     A 
lay  Queen  is  head  of  our  Church, 
and  a  numerous  body  of  Protestants 
maintain,  with  much  fbrce  of  reason, 
that  a  large  infusion  of  lay  influence 
into  the  ecclesiastical   commonwealth 
would  tend  to  the  advancement  of  reli- 
gion and  to  the  stability  of  the  national 
form  of  Church  Government.    A  Mi- 
nister of  War,  who  is  not  a  soldier,  and 
a  Fhrst  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  who  is 
not  a  sailor,  exercise  a  superior  control 
over  our  inilitary  and  naval  affiun; 
and  events  immediately  passing  show 
that  without  non-professional  supervi- 
sion of  some  sort  we  should  not  in  all 
probability,  at  this  moment,  have  had 
an  army  in  the  field,  or  a  navr  fitted 
to  maintain  the  place  of  England  on 
the  seas.     We  confess  then  that  we 
would  not  abate  one  jot  of  that  su- 
preme jurisdiction  over  the  proceed- 
mgs  of  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity, 
and  that  power  of  practically  deter- 
mining the  law  which  now  properly 
belongs  to  the  non-professional  House 
of  Lords,  and  rendering  it  the  anchor 
of  the  constitution,  mainly  contrilNite 
to  form  its  peculiar  character.  We  be- 
lieve also  that  this  is  the  determination 
of  the  country,  and  that  so  long  as 
that  aueust  House  shall  prove  true  to 
itself  the  contrivance  of  a  supreme 
court  of  paid  lawyers  will  not   be 
adopted  in  imitation  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  which  the 
far-seeing  founders  of  that  Republic 
invented  as  the  only  possible,  though 
necessarily  imperfect   ^lan   open   to 
them  for  Securing  a  tribunal  of  de- 
cision between  the  law  and  the  con- 
stitution, without  which   they  knew 
that  fireedom  could  not  endure. 

To  the  continuous  ennobling  of  fa- 
milies of  the  robe,  which  would  be 
required  in  order  to  keep  up  a  due 
supply  of  learned  Lords,  in  the  man- 
ner hitherto  practised,  there  is  cer- 
tainly the  double  objection  of  its  over- 
crowding the  roll  and  of  laying  the 
burthen  of  the  peerage  upon  men  not 


*  It  it  not  QDcommoa  to  see  an  unkamed  temporal  or  spiritual  Lord  sitting  in 
appeal  in  order  to  make  a  house,  when  the  required  number  of  three  cannot  be  sup- 
plied by  law  Lords. 
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poflsessed  of  means  sufficient  for  ita 
support.  A  free  use  of  the  Royal 
prerogative  in  that  'vvuv  would  soon 
cause  the  Lords  of  Parfiament  to  be- 
come too  numerous,  and  the  necessity 
for  obviating  that  inconvenience  has 
led  to  a  limitation  of  the  choice  of  Law 
Lords  as  fiir  as  possible  to  old  and 
childless  lawyers;  and  perhaps  to 
the  exclusion  of  men  fitted  by  their 
fortunes  and  social  position  to  reflect 
honour  upon  the  peerage.  The  evil 
consequences  of  making  very  poor 
men  hereditary  legislators  must  be 
sufficiently  obvious,  but  it  may  per- 
haps be  serviceable  to  show  to  what  a 
depth  of  meanness  and  degradation  it 
may  lead,  especially  as  we  can  do  so 
by  a  short  extract  or  two  from 
Primate  Boulter's  Letters,  without  in- 
curring the  guilt  of  breach  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  present  noble  genera- 
tion:— 

"  Since  I  came  to  town  to  settle,  (writes 
the  Primate  in  1732.)  there  have  been  with 
me  my  Lord  Mount  Alexander  and  Lord 
Strangford,  to  desire  1  would  put  your  Grace 
in  mind  of  them  now  upon  His  Majesty's 
return.  The  case  of  the  first,  your  Grace 
knows,  is  that  he  has  nothing  at  all  to  sub- 
sist upon,  and  is  ready  upon  all  oecadous 
to  attend  His  Majesty s  service  in  the 
Hmue  qf  Lords,  The  case  of  the  latter  is, 
that  there  is  a  pension  granted  for  the 
maintenance  of  my  lord  and  his  mother ; 
but  as  he  is  now  of  age  and  learning  fit  for 
the  University,  he  would  willingly  prose, 
cute  his  studies  at  the  College  here,  but 
without  an  additional  pension  from  His 
Migesty's  bounty,  he  is  unable  to  be  at  the 
expense.  I  am  told  he  id  a  good  scholar, 
and  soberly  disposed;  and  I  think  it  is  a 
pity  be  should  not  be  encouraged  to  go  on 
and  improve  himself.*' 

Again  and  affain  his  Grace  (the 
Duke  of  Dorset)  is  reminded  by  the 
most  reverend  whipper-in,  that  Lord 
Altham  is  unable  to  subsist  upon  his 
pension,  "  though  he  were  a  better 
manager  than  he  is.** 

*♦  Tour  Grace  knows  (writes  the  Pri- 
mate in  1784)  he  has  on  all  occasions 
constantly  attended  at  the  House  of  Lords 
to  carry  on  His  MajestyU  service.  He  has 
A  wife  and  several  children,  and  is  likely 
to  have  more;  and  his  present  pension 
of  £200  per  annum,  is  what,  with  the  best 
management,  must  be  a  very  scanty  main- 
tenanoe  for  a  nobleman.  It  ought  not  to 
be  fofgot  that  at  the  death  of  my  Lord 
Anglesea,  he  wUl  be  a  peer  of  Great  Britain, 
whether  he  will  be  able  to  succeed  to  his 
Lordship's  esUte  or  not." 

Examples  of  this  kind  might   be 


multiplied  and  diversified,  but  those 
we  have  cited  will  be  sufficient  to  sug- 
gest the  strongest  argument  that  can 
be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  bold  step 
taken  by  the  Government  in  the  limi- 
tation of  the  Wensleydale  peen^ge  to 
the  term  of  Sir  James  Parkers  natural 
life.  Upon  the  opposite  side,  it  is 
argued  that  the  proceeding  is  an  ille- 
gal, or  at  least  an  unconstitutional 
exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  calcu- 
lated to  derogate  from  the  dignity  of 
the  House  of  Lords  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  lower  species  of  peerage,  and 
by  opening  a  wav  that  could  be  at  any 
time  conveniently  used  for  pouring 
into  the  house  an  overwhelming  con- 
tingent of  mercenaries  ready  to  attend 
the  Sovereign*s  service.  A  regiment 
of  Life  Guards,  it  is  said,  might  be 
made  life-peers  for  the  purpose  of 
violating  tne  constitution;  but  it  is 
forgotten  that  every  trooper  in  the 
Blues  might,  at  the  present  moment, 
be  empowered  to  beget  hereditary  le- 

Sators  until  the  crack  of  doom ;  and 
t  Charles  the  First  and  Cromwell 
both  violated  the  sanctity  of  Parlia- 
ment by  the  introduction  of  armed 
guards,  without  troubling  themselves 
to  affix  the  great  seal  to  a  single  pa- 
tent of  nobility.  This  argument  mani- 
festly deals  only  with  an  abuse  of 
the  Koyal  prerogative,  and  while  it  ir- 
resistably  bears  upon  a  proposition 
seriously  considered  in  the  year 
1831,    to   create    eighty    hereditary 

g^erages  in  order  to  carry  the  Reform 
ill,    it  touches  the    case   of   Lord 
Wensleydale  no  mure   closely  than 
those  of  Lords  Lyndhurst,  Brougham, 
Campbell,    St.  Leonards,   or  Cran- 
worth.    It  would  be  unquestionablv 
unconstitutional,  and  therefore  illegal, 
to  create    eighty,  twenty,    five,   or 
two  peerages,  whether  hereditary  or 
for  life,  with  a  view  to  over-ride  the 
judgment  of   Parliament  upon  any 
specific  question ;  but  it  seems  to  us 
tnat  the  impugnants  of  Sir   James 
Parkers  writ  of  summons — ^no  one  im- 
pugns   his    patent  —  have    signally 
failed  to  prove  the   illegally  of  its 
issue.    And  the  character  of  uncon- 
stitutionality is,  as  we  think  we  have 
shown,  not  attachable  to  the  special 
limitations  of  the  tenure  of  the  dignity^ 
but  incidental  to  the  particular  mo- 
tive and  occasion  of  the  summons. 
Life  seats  in  the  House  of  Peers,  are 
in  truth  neither  novel  nor  rare :  they 
are  held  byL  lirisbrnpeffir^^^/and  from 
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time  irnmemorial,  they  have  been  oc- 
cupied by  bishops,  who  are  not  peers, 
but  merely  lords  of  parliament.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  might  not 
have  been  quite  as  wise  for  the  minis- 
ters to  have  respected  the  maxim  quieta 
nan  movere^  and  to  have  conferred 
upon  the  childless  object  of  their 
favour,  the  empty  privilege  of  trans- 
ferring his  honours  to  successors 
never  likely  to  exist.  But  upon  the 
other  hand,  we  are  in  no  doubt  that 
the  question  is  not  one  upon  which 
the  public  mind  can  be  excited,  or 
that  its  agitation  can  have  any  other 
effect  than  to  separate  the  Opposition 
from  the  people,  and  perhaps  to  ren- 
der the  aristocratic  element  of  the 
constitution  ridiculous  in  the  public 
eyes. 

The  two  remaining  subjects  we 
have  named  as  being  among  those 
likely  to  cause  divisions  in  Paniament 
are  tne  inquiries  into  the  causes  of  the 
fall  of  Kars,  and  into  the  matter  of  the 
report  of  the  Commissioners  sent  by 
the  Queen^s  authority  to  investigate 
the  condition  of  the  army  before  Se- 
bastopol  last  year.  Si^s  have  been 
hung  out  to  show  that  these  topics  will 
be  made  the  subjects  of  discussions  in 
both  Houses  of  r  arliament,  but  no  in- 
dication has  been  given  that  they  will 
be  manfully  grappled  with  by  any  or- 
ganised party  that  can  be  fairly  entitled 
to  the  name  of  Her  Majesty's  Opposi- 
tion. Lord  Ellenborough  has  inti- 
mated that  he  will  prove  himself  true 
to  his  idea  that  Asia  is  the  proper  seat 
of  war,  by  delivering  before  his  noble 
confreres  an  elaborate  criticism  upon 
the  siege  of  Kars,  its  incidents,  acci- 
dents, and  catastrophe.  Mr.  Layard 
has  also  given  notice  of  his  intention, 
upon  the  28th  of  February,  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  the  extraordinary  revelations  made 
in  the  report  of  Sir  John  M*Neill  and 
Colonel  TuUoch ;  but  the  simple  fact 
that  these  movements  have  been  left 
in  the  bands  of  the  noble  earl  and  the 
honourable  gentleman  we  have  named 
is  in  itself  a  proof  conclusive  that  a 
real  parliamentary  Opposition  does  not 
in  truth  exist.  If  there  be  any  subject 
upon  which  the  masses  of  the  people 
have  thought  earnestly  during  the  pe- 
riod that  l^s  elapsed  since  the  capture 
of  Sebastopol,  it » the  fall  of  Kars.  If 
there  be  any  subject  in  relation  to 
wbidi  it  would  be  possible  and  is  ne- 


cessary to  arouse  the  popular  passion, 
it  is  the  exposure  of  the  corruption, 
incapacity,  and  incurable  blindness  of 
the  Horse-Guards.  It  is  known  to  all 
the  world  that  for  five  long  months  a 
small  garrison  of  Turkish  soldiers  and 
local  voluntcers,headed  by  six  English- 
men— truly  worthy  of  the  name — held 
the  position  of  Kars  against  an  enor- 
mously superior  Russian  force,  com- 
manded by  the  most  distinguished  and 
experienced  of  the  many  able  officers 
of  the  Czar.  With  a  motley  crowd  of 
15,000  undisciplined,  unclothed,  unfed, 
but  most  gallant  and  patriotic  men, 
Williams,  Lake,  Teesdale,  Thompson, 
Sandwith,  and  Churchill— every  one 
of  these  men  was  a  leader— stood 
against  Mouravieff  and  his  40,000  re- 
gular troops  for  more  than  five  months. 
On  the  ever-memorable  29th  of  Sep- 
tember they  slew  more  than  6,000  of 
them  in  a  pitched  battle.  Of  that 
small  band  of  heroic  chiefs  all  but  one 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  enemv. 
Kars  succumbed  to  starvation  nearly 
three  months  after  the  fall  of  Sebas- 
topol had  set  the  forces  of  England, 
militarjr  and  naval,  at  liberty  to  at- 
tempt Its  relief.  Kars  remained  unre- 
lieved while  20,000  of  the  Anglo- 
Turkish  contingent  were  unemplojred 
and  ardently  desirous  of  being  per- 
mitted to  advance  to  the  rescue.  These 
troops  were  sent  wandering  to  and  fro 
over  the  waters  of  the  Euxine  while, 
it  is  said,  six-and-thirty  letters  from 
Gener^  Williams,urffently  praying  for 
the  aid  they  were  able  and  most  anxi- 
ous to  afford,  were  lying  imanswered 
and  unnoticed  in  the  portfolio  of  the 
British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople. 
We  all  remember  the  horrors  re- 
vealed by  the  letters  of  the  Crimean 
correspondents  of  the  journals,  and 
the  vain  attempts  of  the  Sebastopol  In- 
quiry Committee  to  juggle  with  and 
mystify  those  revelations.  Their  au- 
thenticity has  now  been  attested  in  the 
report  of  a  Royal  Commission,  and  cer- 
tam  men  have  been  designated  by  name 
as  being  guilty  of  neglect  and  miscon- 
duct, whereby  the  loss,  by  death,  of 
10,000  out  of  29,000  brave  soldiers 
was  caused  in  six  months.  The  re- 
port of  the  Commissioners  is  of  the 
least  impassioned  and  most  matter-of- 
fact  and  cautious  kind.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  the  evidence  upon  which  it 
18  based.  It  has  been  for  a  consider- 
able time   in  the  hands  of  the  Go- 
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yemment;  and  their  action  upon  it, 
80  far  as  can  be  discoyered,  has  been 
to  promote  and  honour  the  persons  to 
whom  it  attributes  the  largest  share  of 
criminality.'^ 

These  topics  are  certainly  not  suited 
for  merely  factious  uses,  nor  do  they 
inyolye  any  great  political  questions 
which  might  be  employed  as  shibbo- 
leths of  party.  They  are  simply 
matters  of  practical  importance  to  the 
safety  and  honour  of  the  State,  de- 
manding from  the  executiye  Groyem- 
ment  the  most  earnest  attention,  and, 
in  the  contingency  of  any  failure  in 
the  performance  of  that  imperatiye 
dut]^  on  the  part  of  the  Queen^s 
ministers,  justifying  the  intenrention 
of  her  Majesty^s  Opposition.  It  is 
truly  remarkable  that  a  statesman 
like  Lord  Palmerston,  who  shows  so 
many  signs  of  being  gifted  with  an 
accuracy  of  y ision  able  to  pierce  the 
fogs  and  mists  of  Downmg-street, 
should  not  haye  perceiyed  me  fact 
that  his  strength,  as  the  constructor 
and  chief  of  a  ministry,  lies  altogether 
in  the  opinion  of  the  middle  classes — 
that  he  was  raised  into  his  place  by  it, 
imd  that  he  could  not.  without  it,  re- 
ml^n  for  a  month  in  his  proud  pre- 
eminence. It  is  but  a  few  short  years 
since  he  was  driyen  out  of  the  Foreign- 
office'  with  contumely,  because  nis 
plain-speaking  to  foreign  despots  was 
displeasing  to  the  Court.  The  agent 
in  mflicting  upon  him  that— we  sup- 
pose we  must  call  it-~disgrace,  was  tne 
aristocratic  leader  of  the  great  Whig 
goyeming  families.  His  open  oppo- 
nents, at  present,  are  members  of  the 
great  Tory  goyeming  clique.  What 
can  he  expect  from  the  &your,  the  for- 
bearance, or  the  hopes  of  these  par- 
ties? lliose  who  obsenre  the  signs 
of  the  times  know  that  the  spirits  of 
the  boldest  among  either  of  them 
would  quail,  and  their  joints  loosen,  at 
the  sound  of  the  popular  yoice  raised 
in  support  of  the  minister.  What  mad- 
ness or  ignorance  has  prompted  him  to 
barter  that  support  for  a  few  Horse- 
Guards  yotes?  xet,  to  all  appearance, 
he  has  committed  this  great  folly 
under  circumstances  at  once  deroga- 
tory to  his  own  self-respect,  and  con- 
temptuous to  the  people.     At  least 


three  officers  accused  of  grave  military 
offences  by  Royal  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  Lord  Palmerston's   own 
sanction  to  inquire  into  their  conduct, 
haye  been  honoured  and  promoted  in 
the  face  of  that  accusation,  and  while 
judgment  was  not   yet   pronounced 
upon  it  by  any  competent  authority. 
The  offence  charged  was  no  less  than 
a  wilful  neglect  of  duty,  whereby  more 
than    a    third  of  a  British    army  of 
29,000  men  was  sent  to  the  graye  in 
six  months.    Among  the  yictims  were 
sons    and  brothers  of  almost  every 
family  of  the  middle  classes   of  the 
people  of  the  three  kingdoms.    Does 
Lonl  Palmerston  expect  that  crosses 
of  the  Bath,  regiments  and  places  at 
the  Horse- Guards,  will  buy  for  his 
Goyemment  the  thorough  support  of 
men  whom  all  family  and  party  ties 
hold  aloof  from  it  P      Or  does  he  not 
yet  perceiye  that  the  force  of  a  fly 
would  be  greater  than  the  opposition 
of  the  men  he  has  thus  bid  for,  if  he 
could  array  upon  his  own  side  the 
feelings  of  a  nation  which  has  borne 
and  forborne,  like  the  British  people 
during  the  last  two  years  ?    But  if  the 
Prime  Minister  has  made  such  mis- 
takes as  those  we  haye  indicated,  surely 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Opposition  to 
correct  them,    and,    lookm^  at  the 
matter  in  a  lower  point  of  view,  it  is 
their  good  fortune  to  meet  with  so 
favourable  an  occasion  for  party  action. 
We  confess,  however,  that  we  scarcely 
hope  they  will  profit  by  the  oppor- 
tunity, and,  if  we    may    indulge  a 
thought,  that  some  good  may  result 
from  a  free  expression  of  the  popular 
opinion    with    respect  to  the    mal- 
feasance of  the   (xovernment  in  re- 
ference to  the  defence  of  Kars,  and  the 
report    of    Sir   John    M*Neill   and 
Colonel   Tulloch,  it   is    encouraged, 
rather  by  the  experience  we  have  of 
the  sensibilities  of  small  subordinates 
in  power,  than  by  any  confidence  we 
are  warranted  in  placing  in  the  en- 
lightened and  fur-seeing  selfishness  of 
aspirant  leaders  in  Opposition.    Mr. 
Bouverie  and  his  ten  or  twelve  com- 
rades drove  out  Lord  John  Eussell 
last  year,  when  they  perceived  the 
danger  of   being  themselves  driven 
out   with  him.     There  is  probably 


*  The  reference  of  the  explanations  of  the  officers  inculpated  by  the  Report  to  a 
Court  of  Inquiry,  made  since  the  above  was  written,  may  postpone,  but  it  cannot  super* 
aede,  the  necessity  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  in  Parliament. 
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better  ground  for  expecting  that 
any  reformation  that  ma^  be  effected 
at  the  Horse-Guards  this  year  will 
grow  out  of  th^ir  fears,  than  that  it 
snail  be  the  fruit  of  the  hopes  of  those 
whom  the  occasion  manifestly  invites 
to  mount  into  office  through  a  breach 
in  that  citadel  of  corruption. 

We  are  not  ashamed  to  admit  that 
we  desire  to  see  a  well  organised  and 
powerful  Opposition   in   Parliament, 
for  we  are  f\illy  convinced  that  a  free 
state  cannot  be  governed  with  safbty 
ibr  its  institutions  otherwise  than  by 
the  machinery  and  action  of  parties 
struggling  for  power.    To  be  respect- 
able the  struggle  must  be,  or  at  least 
appear  to  be,  real.    A  sham  f)ght  will 
not    enlist   the    sympathies    of  the 
people ;  nor  will  the  most  acrimonious 
strife  about   matters   really   or  ap- 
parently trifling   excite   any  feeline 
save   contempt  in  the  public  mind. 
There  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  no 
l^reator  Seemingly  great  question  at 
issue,  the  manful  fighting  out  of  which 
would  warm  the  national  blood,   or 
that  could  be  effectually,  even  though 
dishonestly,  used  as  the  basis  of  a  party 
cry.    What  a  heavy  loss  to  fectionaries 
was  the  settlement  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, and  Parliamentary  Reform, 
and  Free  Trade !    An  army  of  dema- 
gogues   and   hireling   agitators  was 
therein  as  effectually  confounded  as 
the  host  assembled  in  the  plain  of 
Shinar.    Yet,  to  this  day,  the  curious 
observer  may  perceive  that  certain 
leaden  hope  to  awaken  the  passions 
of  former  followers  by  addresses  de- 
livered in  the  unknown  tongues  of  the 
years  1829,  1831,  and  1846.    Not  one 
man  of  the  Opporition  seems  yet  to 
have  learned  eVen  a  smattering  of  any 
living  language  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  renew  communications  with 
any  section  of  the  people.    The  effect 
upon  the  nation  has  been  to  induce  a 
very  general  contempt  for  the  whole 
tribe  of  statesmen,  and    a  growing 
feeling  of  distrust  in  the  soundness  of 
our  boasted  institutions.    Amone  the 
people  the  names  and  antiquated  dis- 
tbctions  of  party  are  seldom  referred 
to  but  in  dension,  and  were  a  general 
election  to  be  held  now  the  choice  of 
the  constituencies  would  not  be  de- 
termined, in  a  dozen  cases,  by  any 
public   principle    of  home    politics. 
The  whole  country  is  indeed  bent  upon 
bringing  the  war  to  an  honourable 


conclusion,  or,  if  that  be  not  prac- 
ticable, upon  vigorously  prosecuting 
it;  but  in  each  locality  men  would 
vote  for  their  personal  friends,  or  co- 
religionists, or  for  a  consideration, 
without  a  view  or  a  thought  of  ad- 
vancing or  defeating  any  great  mea- 
sure of  national  policy.  let  under 
this  mask  of  apathy  it  requires  no 
great  strength  of  sight  to  perceive 
the  rapid  growth  of  feelings  tnat  de- 
mand the  most  serious  attention  of 
politicians,  to  whom,  if  they  be  worthy 
of  the  name,  the  knowledge  of  their 
existence  ought  to  serve  at  once  as 
the  gravest  of  warnings  and  the  most 
exciting  of  stimulants. 

With  the  common  contempt  for 
most  of  the  public  men  of  the  day 
there  has  grown  up  in  the  public 
mind  a  belief  in  the  universality  of 
official  incompetence  and  corruption, 
the  culmination  of  which  became  a 
public  spectacle  upon  the  conspicuous 
field  of  the  administration  of  the 
Army.  Toward  that  object  the  eyes 
of  all  men  were  attracted,  and  their 
minds  naturally  reverted  from  its 
contemplation  to  the  familiar  instances 
of  the  working  of  the  same  system 
which  each  man  was  able  to  examine 
minutely  within  his  own  limited  circle. 
The  dweller  in  our  own  city,  for  ex- 
ample, learned,  from  the  gigantic  pro- 
portions of  the  facta  demonstfated  in 
the  Crimea,  that  the  most  important 
public  trusts  were  recklessly  com- 
mitted to  persons  incompetent  to 
undertake  tnem;  that  honours,  re- 
wards, employments,  were  obtainable 
by  &inily  innuence,  fiivour,  or  money, 
irrespective  of  ability  or  merit ;  that 
it  was  scarcely  possible  for  talent,  even 
when  combined  with  conduct  or  zeal, 
to  struggle  from  beneath  the  "cold 
shade  of  aristocracy "  into  the  sun- 
shine ofpreferment.  Such  an  obser- 
ver, at  first  perhaps  astounded  by  that 
demonstration,  would  see  that  it  ex- 
plabed  a  century  of  smaller  facts 
which  had  long  excited  his  curiosity. 
If  his  memory  embraced  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  he  would  remember 
that  m  all  the  public  departments 
within  the  dose  circle  of  his  view, 
frequent  changes  in  the  forms,  names, 
and  emoluments  of  offices  had  been 
made;  that  many  places  had  been 
abolished  as  useless,  their  occupants 
pensioned,  and  the  business  at  once 
transferred  to  new  stipendaries  with 
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ofEciol  appellations  perhaps  slightly 
diversified.  He  would  daily  see  able 
ofiScers  loitering  avray  in  pensioned  and 
painful  idleness  leisure  unwillingly 
acquired.  He  would  probably  know 
that  their  successors  were  altogether 
unqualified  by  education  or  experi- 
ence for  filling  the  old  places  newlv- 
named ;  that  their  promotion  was  the 
work  of  party  or  family  influence. 
Were  he  to  cast  his  eyes  towards  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  Four  Courts — 
and  we  shall  now  carry  the  hypothetic 
inspection  no  further — he  would  see 
the  places,  not  vacant  but  newlv 
named  and  otherwise  filled,  of  a  small 
army  of  able-bodied  pensioners ;  at 
their  head  a  model  or  Irish  lustiness 
and  vigour,  wasting  the  prime  of  man- 
hood in  the  hard  task  of  husbanding 
£3,500  a-year  in  laborious  idleness ; 
in  the  main  body,  a  force  of  stalwart 
managers  of  superanuation  allowances 
varying  from  £1,200  to  £400  a-year ; 
in  the  rear,  a  crowd  of  youths  and 
subordinates  removed  from  the  public 
fci  vice  to  make  way  for  new  afpirants 
at  an  annual  cost  to  the  public  which 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  fix  with 
accuracy. 

TVhat  are  the  thoughts  which  spec- 
tacles such  as  thcFC  must  excite  in  the 
public  mind,  with  their  character, 
extent,  and  relations  elucidated  and 
explained  by  the  events  of  last  winter, 
and  by  the  dealings  of  Government 
with  the  Crimean  CommisFioners' com- 
mentary upon  them  ?  Ours,  we  con- 
fess, revert  sadly  to  those  epochs  in 
the  history  of  nations,  when  taxation 
acd  oflScial  expenditure  arrived  at 
their  extreme  limits.  We  remember 
France  in  recent  times,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  her  former  and  latter  re- 
volutions. Such  is,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
the  lesson  of  warning  which  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  public  mind  must 
teach  to  those  who  know  and  com- 
prehend it.  In  the  origin  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Beform  Association,  there 
was  an  explosion  of  the  feelings  we 
have  described,  which,  being  unguided 
and  unsnstained  by  administrative 
ability,  has  failed  to  produce  any  per- 
manent effect,  and,  more  unfortu- 
nately, has,  in  its  failure,  restored  the 
confidence  of  blindness  to  the  mana- 
gers of  public  affairs.  An  appearance 
of  complying  with  the  demands  of  the 
reformers  has  been  made  by  establish- 
ing a  farcical  system  of  examination  as 


a  barrier  to  admissions  into  public 
oflSces,  the  efifect  of  which  will  neces- 
sarily be  to  stimulate  the  spirit  of 
place-hunting,  that  is  a  growing  evil, 
and  to  raise  an  organised  oflSciaf  class, 
which  has  ever  been  more  dangerous 
to  the  liberties  of  States  than  standing 
armies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  few 
weeks  that  have  passed  since  the 
opening  of  the  Session  have  not  been 
unfruitful  in  provisions  for  the  ex- 
tension of  patronage.  A  bill  of  the  gen- 
uine sort,  for  getting  out  able  and 
competent  Masters  in  Chancery,  and 
their  followers,  upon  pensions,  and 
for  appointing  new  men  under  new 
names  in  their  stead,  has  already  been 
laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  oflScers  of  Govern- 
ment, and  no  doubt  it  will  not  be  a 
solitary  specimen  of  the  machinery 
now  thought  indispensible  to  the  car- 
rying on  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. It  is  in  the  nature  of  policy  of 
this  kind  that  it  must  bej)er8evered 
in  :  an  attempt  to  carry  on  a  govern- 
ment by  the  support  oi  place-hunters 
is  like  a  paction  with  the  Evil  One, — 
once  entered  upon  it  must  be  fulfilled, 
and  the  fulfilment  is  inevitable  des- 
truction. 

But  the  public  mind  is  now  dwell- 
ing intently  upon  that  terrible  canker 
of  the  body  politic,  and  although  the 
clamour  ibr  administrative  reform 
necessarily  &iled  in  its  vagueness,  the 
public  support  would  most  certainly 
be  accorded  to  any  man  or  party  who 
should,  sternly  and  without  regard  to 
imaginary  requirements  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  the  Queen's  Government, 
grapplewith  the  evil  in  its  details.  The 
career  which  such  a  line  of  public  con- 
duct would  open,  would  be  trulpr  a 
noble  and  exciting  one.  It  might 
not,  indeed,  lead  rapidly  to  office, 
but  honestly  followed,  it  would  cer- 
tainly conduct  those  who  should  un- 
dertake it  to  the  highest  place  in  the 
esteem  and  affections  of  their  country- 
men. For  entering  upon  such  a 
career  of  opposition,  the  time  is  pro- 

Sitious.  The  nation  is  sick  of  shams, 
'he  red-tape  shams  of  office,  the 
fhams  of  political  and  social  reforms, 
the  shams  of  the  Peace  Congress,  the 
shams  of  parliamentary  inquiries  alike 
stink  in  the  nostrils  of  the  people. 
Let  any  man  prove  his  sincerity  by 
singling  out  one  case  of  corrupt  or 
negligent  administration,  and  hunt  it 
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down,  and  he  will  establish  himself  as 
the  leader  of  a  party  more  surely 
than  if  he  were  to  propose  and  carry 
in  the  House  of  Commons  a  mass  of 
resolutions  of  good  intent  sufficient  to 
pave  the  nether  world.  This,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  is  the  lesson  which  the 
events  of  the  recess,  and  those  of  the 
openinp^  session  plainly  teach,  and  the 
teachings  we  are  bound  to  say,  have 

Sroduccd  more  visible  effect  upon  the 
f  inistry  than  upon  those  who,  being 
out  of  office,  ought  to  be,  but  who 
are  not,  in  any  intelh'gible  sense,  the 
Opposition.  It  is  not  to  be  put  out 
of  view  that  in  the  past  month  of  ex- 
pectation and  anxiety,  the  lull  pro- 
duced by  the  crisis  in  foreign  relations, 
has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
Government,  to  introduce  some  most 
important  measures  of  social  reform, 
and  to  welcome  others  from  the  hands 
of  private  members.  The  bills  for  the 
settlement  of  the  law  of  partnership, 
and  for  the  removal  from  the  shipping 
interest  of  the  grievous  burthen  of 
passing  tolls  and  dues,  introduced  by 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  those  for  the  consoli- 
dation of  portions  of  the  Statute 
Law,  brought  forward  by  Sir  Fitz- 
roy  Kelly,  and  heartily  accepted  by 
the  Government,  are  in  trutn  work 
for  a  session,  and  of  such  a  kind  that, 
if  thejr  be  brought  to  maturity,  they 
will  distinguish  tnis  session  as  one  of  the 
most  profitable  of  the  century.  What 
has  "the  great  Conservative  party" 
done  by  way  of  counterpoise  to  these 
good  works  of  the  Ministry  ?  To  the 
forbearance  practised  by  the  leaders  in 
reference  to  the  pending  negociations, 
we  award  all  due  praise.  The  merit 
is  considerable,  though  negative  in 
kind.  The  only  positive  act  performed 


by  the  party  is  the  opposition  to 
Baron  Parkers  life  peerage,  regarding 
which  we  have  already  expressed  our . 
opinions.  This  course  of  practical 
negation  may  possibly  be  expected  to 
afford  a  greater  latitude,  and  more 
freedom  of  action  upon  a  future  oc- 
casion. It  may,  perhaps,  now  be 
thought  wise  to  refrain  from  express- 
ing an  opinion  upon  the  defence  of 
Kars,  or  n'om  criticising  the  conduct 
of  the  authorities  at  the  Horse-Guards, 
when  it  is  upon  the  cards  that  a  chance 
turn  in  the  Paris  negotiations  may 
altogether  change  the  aspect  of  affairs. 
Who  knows  whether  a  more  effectual 
attack  can  be  made  upon  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  a  month  hence,  by  denouncing  a 
shabby  peace ;  or  by  proving  the  pro- 
secution of  the  war  to  be  unjust  and 
barbarous?  Reserve  upon  these 
points  may  be  crafty  and  prudent,  in 
the  narrow  party  sense ;  but  we  doubt 
much  that  it  is  wise  or  politic  It  is 
to  events  the  decision  of  this  issue 
must  be  referred.  At  present,  Lord 
Palmerston^s  policy  stands  before  the 
world,  marked  by  many  shortcomings, 
and  encompassed  with  many  difficulties, 
but  yet  open  and  intelligible.  The 
remarkable  result  has  been  encouraging 
to  those  who  deny  that  mystery  is  a 
necessitv  of  statecraft.  A  larger 
share  or  public  confidence  was  ^Idom 
enjoyed  by  a  Minister  of  Englana  than 
Lord  Palmerston  now  possesses.  The 
lesson  will  be  complete,  if  he  only  be 
true  to  himself  throughout  the  Paris 
conference.  Come  war  or  peace  as  the 
result  of  the  negotiations,  the  nation 
will  cheerfully  accept  either  event, 
and  any  contingency  that  may  flow 
from  it,  provided  the  national  honour 
be  vindicated  by  the  truth,  consistent^! 
and  firmness  of  its  representatives. 
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THZ  BBV.  O.  CROLT— T.  C.  ORATTAN— SAMUEL  LOVER— J.  STIRLING  COYNE— T.  l\  COCK- 
RAN— WILLIAM  OARLETON— JAMES  SHERIDAN  KNOWLEB. 

"  If  anvthing  be  overlooked,  or  not  aocnrately  inserted,  let  do  one  find  fault,  but  take 
into  consideration  that  this  history  is  compiled  from  all  quarters." — Translation  from 

EVAORTOS. 


Thk  Rev.  George  Crolt,  LL.D., 
rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook, 
and  St.  Benet's,  and  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  powerful   preachers  in 


London,  is  a  native  of  Ireland.  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, and  ordained  for  the  Church  of 
England.    In  addition  to  printed  cer- 
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moBs  and  thedo^ical  tracts,  be  has 
found  time  to  wnte  on  political  sub- 
ieots,  and  to  indulge  in  poetry. 
Amongst  bis  contributions  to  tbe 
muses,  tbe  principal  are,  **  Paris  in 
1815,'*  "Tbe  Angel  of  tbe  World," 
and  "  Gems  from  tbe  Antique.*'  He 
is  also  tbe  autbor  of  a  "Lifb  of 
Burke,"  of  a  "Treatise  on  tbe  Apoca- 
lypse of  St.  Jobn,"  and  of  a  romance 
called  "  Salatbiel ;  or,  tbe  Wandering 
Jew ;"  wbicb  last  may,  perbaps,  be  con- 
sidered the  ablest  production  of  bis  pen. 
All  that  be  has  written  is  characterized 
by  force,  command  of  language,  ima- 
gination, and  classical  taste.  Occa- 
sionally he  becomes  wordy  and  ob- 
scure, but  these  are  incidental  lapses, 
and  not  the  prevailing  features  of  his 
style.  His  claims  to  admission  in  this 
list  rest  on  two  plays  of  considerable 
pretension  in  opposite  lines — tbe  tra- 
gedy of  Catiline^  and  the  comedy  of 
Pride  tfmll  have  a  Fall, 

Dr.  Croly's  Catiline  appeared  in 
print  in  1822.  We  are  not  aware  that 
It  was  intended,  or  ever  offered  for 
representation;  yet  it  contains  many 
most  effective  scenes,  and  the  leading 
character  is  powerfully  and  dramati- 
cally, as  well  as  historically  dranm. 
What  the  play  chiefly  requires  is  con- 
densation; this  it  might  easily  have 
obtained  from  tbe  hands  of  some  ex- 
perienced adapter.  But  Roman  sub- 
jects are  not  popular,  and  seldom  at- 
tractive. Tbe  Pireiniue  of  Knowles, 
which  established  the  reputation  of  tbe 
author  and  principal  actor,  while  it 
ranks  amongst  tbe  very  best  of  modem 
pla^  commanded  but  few  repetitions 
on  Its  first  production,  and  did  little  to 
assist  the  treasury  of  Covent  Garden. 
Three  published  tragedies  on  tbe  sub- 
ject of  Catilinej  preceded  Dr.  Croly's : 
the  first  by  Ben  Jonson,  in  1611 ;  the 
second  by  tbe  elder  Crdbillon  Twho 
has  been  called  the  French  ^8cbylus\ 
acted  in  1748 ;  and  the  thurd  by  Vol- 
taue,  at  a  later  period,  and  translated 
into  English  by  Dr.  Franklin. 

Ben  jonson's  Catiline  is  learned  and 
scholastic,  but  cold  and  declamatory. 
He  may  have  ti^en  something  from 
an  earlier  play  on  the  same  subject 
by  Robert  Wilson  and  Henry  Chettle, 


acted  in  1598,  but  never  printed.* 
Jon9on*8  mind  was  stored  with  tbe 
ancients.  His  Sylla*s  ghost,  at  the 
opening  of  Catiline^  is  an  evident  copy 
from  the  apparition  of  TantahUj 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Thyestcs 
of  Seneca.  He  has  translated 
Cicero  and  Sallust  into  intermina- 
ble harangues,  which  would  wear 
out  tbe  lungs  of  an  actor,  and  ex- 
haust the  patience  of  any  audience. 
Even  Gifford  allows  this,  while  ob- 
serving that  "  the  number  of  authors 
whom  Jonson  has  consulted,  can  only 
be  conceived  by  those  who  have 
occasion  to  search  after  his  authorities.** 
Ben  JoDson  vrinds  up  his  play  by  re- 
lating the  death  of  Catiline;  Dr. 
Croly  represents  this  in  action,  which 
is  a  mamiest  improvement. 

Cr^billon  produced  his  tragedy  of 
Catiline  after  he  bad  passed  tbe  age  of 
seventy.  He  occupied  twenty-five 
years  in  tbe  painful  composition  befbre 
he  gave  it  to  the  public,  reading  from 
time  to  time  selected  passages  to  the 
members  of  the  Academy.  This 
unusual  exercise  of  the  lima  labor,  in- 
duced the  Wits  of  the  day  to  apply  to 
the  apparently  interminable  effort,  the 
opening  line  of  Cicero*s  far-fkmed 
pnilippic — '*  Quomque  tandem  nbutere 
patientidnoetrA^  CatiUnaf  Madame  de 
Pompadour  patronised  the  first  repre- 
sentation, and  took  upon  herself  the 
expense  of  all  the  new  dresses.  The 
Senate,  including  the  two  consuls, 
consisted  of  eighteen  portly  personages, 
dad  in  togas  of  silver  tissue  with  bor- 
ders of  purple  satin,  and  tunics  of 
gold  brocade,  richly  festocmed  and 
ornamented  with  diamonds.  This 
glittering  costume,  surmounted  by 
powdered  periwigs,  furnished  forth  an 
array  of  conscrit^  fathers  gorgeous  in 
external  pomp  beyond  all  precedent, 
and  sufiicient  to  scare  away  the  shades 
of  Cicero  and  his  venerable  colleagues, 
if  they  had  looked  in  to  assist  (as  the 
French  say)  at  tbe  imposing  spectacle. 
Malice  attributed  the  tragedies  of  Cr^- 
billon  to  a  monk  of  the  Cnartreux,  and 
scandal  whispered  that  tbe  reputation 
of  Madame  son  Epouse  was  somewhat 
less  inunacidate  than  that  of  Lueretia. 
One  day,  he  was  asked,  in  presence  of 


*  The  celebrated  tnti-dramttistj  Stephen  Gisson,  in  his '<  School  of  Abvsa^"  roeaks 
with  eioeptional  praise  of  a  play  aetmg  in  1579,  called  "  CaiiHne^s  Om^nraey,^  which  he 
elegantly  terms  "a  pig  of  mine  own  sowe." 
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his  son  (the  celehrated  novelist)  with 
whom  he  was  on  had  tenns,  which  he 
considered  the  hest  of  his  works.  ''  I 
cannot  decide  the  question,^  replied  he, 
"but  the  worst  are,  undoubtedly, 
Catilinf^  and  that  gentleman,—"  point- 
ing to  Crdbilloi^to— "I  bitterly  repent 
of  both."  "Dont  let  that  disturb 
yon,'*  replied  the  obedient  and  retpect- 
ful  junior,  "the  world  says  you  nare 
little  claim  to  either." 

Gr^billon  built  himself  on  .^fCschy- 
Ins,  with  more  regularity  than  that 
great  and  early  master  was  able  to  ac- 
complish. His  nervous  poetry  has 
neither  the  lofty  elevation  of  Cor- 
neille,  nor  the  finished  el^ance  of 
Racine.  He  prefers  thought  and 
profound  reflection,  to  imagerv.  He 
seeks  rather  to  startle  and  terriiy,  than 
to  please.  He  has  more  strengUi  than 
harmony,  and  deals  lavishly  in  blood. 
He  had  a  very  peculiar  habit  of  recit- 
ing his  compositions  throughout,  trust- 
ing to  memory,  and  seldom  com-* 
mitting  them  to  paper.  If  a  critic 
suggested  an  omission  which  he  deter- 
mined to  adopt,  on  the  next  repetition 
he  passed  over  the  passage  as  com- 
pletely as  if  it  had  never  been  written. 
Being  once  asked  why  he  was  so  fond 
of  the  dagger  and  bowl,  he  replied, 
"  Comeille  nas  monopolised  the  grand, 
Radne  the  tender;  there  is  nothing 
left  for  me  but  the  horrible." 

Voltaire  handles  Catiline  more  sys- 
tematicallv  on  the  French  model  than 
Cr^illon  has  done.  His  Romans  are 
distinct  Parisian  petite  mattree  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth;  and 
what  he  loses  in  vigour  and  identity, 
he  affects  to  make  up  by  overstrained 
sensibility,  and  measured  declamation 
without  passion.  His  play  is  inferior 
to  that  of  either  of  his  predecessors. 


Dr.  Croly's  is,  in  many  respects,  the 
best  of  the  four.  He  has  read  the 
others ;  but  he  has  read  them  as  land- 
marks to  avoid,  rather  than  as  guiding 
beacons  to  follow :  he  has  seized  the 
contradictions  in  the  character  of  his 
hero,  so  forcibly  and  antithetically 
set  forward  by  Cicero,  and  has  blended 
them  with  a  masterly  hand,  and 
powerful  dramatic  efiect.  In  this 
he  has  also  proved  himself  a  faithful 
delineator  of  history.  But  in  other 
points  he  has  smned  unskilftilly 
against  fact,  while  he  violates  theatri- 
cal canons  without  advantage.  He 
would  have  written  a  superior  play  if 
he  had  trusted  more  to  jud^ent  and 
less  to  imagination.  Amidst  some 
stirring  scenes  there  are  others  oppres- 
sively heavy  and  monotonous  ;  and 
vrith  much  cnaracteristic  and  beautifol 
language,  there  are  flights  too  fanciful 
and  figurative  for  a  drama  of  real  life 
and  action.  The  comparatively  sub- 
ordinate part  of  Hamilcar  is  made  so 
prominent  that  he  divides  interest  with 
Catiline.  We  may  also  ask,  why 
such  strange  incongruities  are  intro- 
duced, as  a  temple  of  the  Allobroges 
at  Rome,  with  the  rites  of  their  own 
peculiar  pa^nism?  What  could  a 
Moorish  prmce  have  to  do  with  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline  ?  or,  what  pos- 
sible connection  could  there  be  between 
this  GauUsh  tribe  and  a  Grecian  priestess 
from  Dodona?  In  Dr.  Croly's  fifth 
act,  Cicero  and  the  senators  enter  in 
procession,  each  leading  a  prisoner. 
The  conspirators  ascend  the  scaflold, 
and  the  trumpets  ^ve  the  signal  for 
death.  Now  nothmg  is  more  certain 
than  that  they  were  executed  privately 
in  the  dungeon.  Even  in  this  play, 
Cecina,  relating  the  event  to  Catiline, 
says, 


^  This  hour  they  lie,  each,  in  bis  cell,  a  corpse.*' 


Some  of  these  objections  have  been  sug- 
ffested  before,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Genest, 
m  a  notice  of  the  play  in  his  '^  History  of 
the  English  Stage ;  but  were  they  ten 
timet  heavier,  they  are  swept  away  and 
redeemed  by  the  grandeur  ot  the  last 
scene,  and  the  magnificent  death  of 


Catiline.  He  has  stormed  the  Ro]^ 
man  camp,  enters  in  triumjjh,  forget' 
ting  for  the  moment  that  he  is  mortallr 
wounded,  and  remembers  only  with 
his  dying  thoughts  that  a  throne 
has  been  promi^  to  him:  he  ex- 
claims. 


"Onwards!  To  Rome!    (Hit  voice  failing.)    To  Borne  I 

{/Imdia  and  Cethyat  tupport  Atfli.) 
Wliere  is  Amelia  ?        (Faliing-^^he  bendi  over  him.) 
I  must  die  1     Farewell !      {Springt  up  from  the  ground.) 
Is  there  no  Mth  in  Heaven  f    My  hour  shall  come ! 
This  brow  shall  wear  the  diadem,  and  this  eye  r^  ^  ^ r^T ^ 
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Blake  monnrchs  stoop.     My  month  shall  have  a  voice 
8troDg  as  the  thnnder;  and  my  tmmpet^a  breath 
Shall  root  up  thrones.    Tonr  hnsbaod  shall  be  Khig ! — 

Dictator!— King  of  the  World  I 

{Hefallt  suddenly^  and  dies.) 


We  can  foncy  the  effect  of  this  speech 
npon  the  pit  of  DroiT  Lane,  (pven  as 
Edmund  Kean  would  have  given  it, 
when  the  play  was  first  written,  in 
1822. 

The  comedy  of  Pride  shall  have  a 
Fall,  dedicated  by  permission  to  the 
Right  Hon.  George  Canning,  and  first 
acted  at  Covent  Garden,  on  the  11th 
of  March,  1324,  is  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent class.  Here  we  have  humorous 
dialogue,  familiar  incident,  and  cha- 
racters drawn  from  every-day  life. 
The  introduced  songs  are  too  numer- 
ous, and  not  very  appropriatelv  intro- 
duced. They  lengthen  the  play,  and 
impede  the  action;  but  Miss  Paton  was 
at  that  time  one  of  the  most  attractive 
vocalists  on  the  English  stage,  and  it 
was  considered  essential  that  she 
should  be  included  in  the  cast.  Pride 
shall  have  a  Fall  was  repeated  twenty- 
seven  times  to  full  houses,  and  became 
for  a  season  sufficiently  popular  to  be 
brought  forward  in  all  the  leading 
provincial  theatres.  Much  of  this  at- 
traction arose  from  the  author  having 
interwoven  in  his  plot  certain  absur- 
dities, for  which  a  gallant  regiment  of 
Hussars  had  rendered  themselves  at 
that  time  particularly  notorious.  Fol- 
lies engendered  in  the  idleness  of 
peace,  when  soldiers  have  more  lei- 
sure for  ball  rooms,  embroidery  and 
affectation,  than  the  stem  realities  of 
war  permit  in  periods  of  greater  acti- 
vity. There  was  no  doubt  of  the  in- 
tended application,  which  was  well  un- 
derstood and  enjoyed.  Comet  Count 
Carmine  of  the  "Twentieth  Royal 
Sicilians,"  is  set  forth  as  a  type  of  the 
dandy  class,  and  was  excellently  em- 
bodied by  poor  Frederick  Yates,  then 
a  risinjy^  actor  at  Covent  Garden.  The 
play  IS  written  partly  in  prose  and 
partl^r  in  blank  verse,  a  mistake  as 
we  think,  hut  for  which  there  is  abun- 
dance of  precedent.  The  characters 
of  Count  Ventoso  and  his  pompous 
wife,  are  rather  tiresome,  and  common- 
place ;  but  Torrento,  the  adventurer, 
ho  is,  in  fact,  the  fiddle  of  the  piece, 
is  infinitely  amusing.  Take  for  a 
sample,  his  harangue  to  his  fellow - 
prif oners, when  he  thinks  their  privi- 


leges are  invaded.  They  have  mounted 
him  on  a  hench  as  a  rostrum.  "  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  jail !  are  we  to  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  molested  in  our  domeS' 
tic  circle — in  the  loveliness  of  our  pri- 
vate lives,  in  our  otiitm  cum  dignitatem 
Is  not  our  residence  here  for  our  coun- 
try's goodf  Would  it  not  be  well  for 
the  country  if  ten  times  as  many,  who 
hold  their  beads  high,  outside  these 
walls,  were  now  inside  them  1  I  scorn 
to  appeal  to  your  passions ;  but  shall 
we  suffer  our  honourctble  straw,  our 
venerable  bread  and  wsier^  our  virtuous 
slumbers,  and  our  useful  days,  to  be 
invaded,  crushed,  and  caldtrated,  by 
the  iron  boot-heel  of  arrogance  and 
audacity?  No!  Freedom  is  like  the 
air  we  breathe  :  \rithout  it  we  die  I  No ! 
every  man's  cot  is  his  castle.  By 
the  law,  we  live  here ;  and  should  not 
all  that  live  by  the  law^  die  by  the  law  f 
Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jail,  a  general 
cheer!  Here's  liberty,  property,  and 
purity  of  principle ! " 

[They  carry  him  rovnd  the  haUj  with  rt- 
iterated  cheers,] 

At  the  end,  when  informed  that  he 
is  son  and  heir  to  a  rich  banker,  he 
thus  apostrophizes  the  omnipotence  of 
wealth : — 

*' A  banker's  son!  magnificent!  A 
golden  shower !  Leonora,  my  love, 
we'll  have  a  wedding  worthy  of 
bankers.  What  trinkets  will  you  buy  P 
The  Pitt  diamond  or  the  Great  Mogul  ? 
A  banker,  my  anffel!  'Tis  your 
bankers  that  sweep  the  world  before 
them!  What  army  shall  I  raise? 
What  cabinet  shall  I  pension?  What 
kingdom  shall  I  purchase?  What 
emperor  shall  I  anmbilate  ?  I'll  have 
Mexico  for  a  plate-chest,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean for  a  fish-pond.  I'll  have 
a  loan  as  long  as  from  China  to  Chili. 
I'll  have  a  mortgage  on  the  moon! 
Give  me  the  purse,  let  who  will  carry 
the  sceptre." 

The  leading  idea  in  this  fpeech, 
which  is  true  both  in  philosophy 
and  practice,  seems  as  if  it  had  wen 
suggested  by  Lord  Byron's  con- 
clusion that  Rothschild  and  Co., 
through  their  countless  millions, 
'« hold  the  balance  of  the  world."     If 
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the  author  of  Citiline  aaJ  Pride 
sJiaU  have  a  FaU^  had  coatiaued,  ia 
maturer  life,  to  write  ia  the  same  liae, 
our  dramatic  literature  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  beea  enriched  by 
many  good  comedies  and  tragedies; 
but  in  that  case,  the  pulpit  would  have 
lost  an  ornament  and  a  zealous  ex- 
pounder. In  striking  a  balance  in  the 
matter,  as  it  stands,  the  advantage  may 
be  pronounced  to  lie  on  the  right  side. 
Thomas  Collbt  GaATtAif,  of  whom 
a  succinct  and  interesting  biography 
appeared  in  No.  252  (Dec.  1853)  of 
this  Magazine,  has  established  a  name 
in  varied  branches  of  literature,  which 
stands  gracefully  beside  the  high  patri- 
otic celebrity  of  the  race  from  which 
he  is  descended ;  but  before  he  became 
known  as  the  author  of  "  Highways 
and  Byways,^  he  had  courted  Melpo- 
mene with  youthful  adoration.  The 
tragedy  of  Ben  Nazir^  the  Saracen^ 
although  not  acted  nntil  1827,  had 
been  written  several  years  earlier — 
and  as  he  himself  says  in  his  preface, 
previously  to  those  other  works,  for 
the  reception  of  which  he  has  reason 
to  be  so  thankful.  The  writer  of  this 
notice  had  become  acquainted  with  him 
at  a  still  more  remote  period,  and  knew 
that  bis  bent  was  theatrical,  and  that  his 
genius  naturally  inclined  to  poetical 
and  dramatic  composition,  if  Ben 
Nazir  had  met  with  the  success  which 
the  author  had  every  reason  to  antici- 
pate, he  might  have  been  encouraged 
to  persevere  in  the  course  which  an 
unexpected,  and  we  may  add,  an  un- 
deserved failure,  induced  him  to  sus- 
pend. The  circumstances  which  at- 
tended the  production  of  the  play  were 
of  an  extraordinary  nature ;  perhaps, 
without  parallel.  As  the  curtam  fell  on 
the  last  scene,  an  apology  was  made 
from  the  stage  for  the  imperfectness 
of  the  great  actor  who  had  filled  the 
principal  character.  This  had  been 
moulded  exactly  to  suit  his  peculiar 
excellences ;  he  himself  had  frankly 
acknowledged  that  he  saw  opportum- 
tics  of  producing  great  effects  with  it, 
and  undert03k  the  study  in  the  full 
expectation,  that  while  he  served  the 
author,  who  was  his  friend,  he  had 
materials  to  work  with,  which  would 
revive  and  restore  his  own  totter- 
ing reputation.  Had  Edmund  Keau, 
in  1827,  been  the  man  he  was  in  1816, 
when  he  established  the  fame  of  Ma- 
turin  in  his  first,  tragedy,  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  success  of  Ben  Nazir 


might  have  equalled  that  of  Bertram : 
but  he  vras  broken  in  health,  un- 
hinged by  vexations  of  a  private  nature, 
his  memory  impaired,  and  his  fiery 
energy  reduced  to  the  shadow  of  what 
it  once  had  been.  The  play  was  se- 
verely dealt  with  by  a  portion  of  the 
press,  and  the  author  tnen  printed  it 
m  his  owa  vindication.  The  plot  is 
partly  founded  on  hbtory,  and  partlv 
on  a  French  romance.  Th3  interest  is 
centred  in  the  character  of  the  Moorish 
chief,  which  is  repulsive,  but  full  of 
strong  passion  and  effective  situations. 
The  dark  shades  of  the  human  heart 
afford  a  more  ample  scope  to  the 
dramatbt  than  the  delineation  of  the 
gentler  virtues.  Shylock  may  be  cited 
as  an  example.  He  is  made  up  of 
avarice,  hatred,  and  revenge  (the  most 
unsocial  elements  by  which  man  can  be 
deformed),  with  scarcely  a  redeeming 
tinge  of  natural  weakness  or  feeling. 
Yec  he  almost  monopolises  the  atten- 
tion of  the  audience  while  he  is  on 
the  stage,  and  commands  their  ex- 
clusive applause.  So  do  Richard  the 
Third  and  Sir  Oiies  OrerreocA— the 
one  a  regal,  the  other  a  domestic 
monster,  without  ruth  or  remorse. 

The  language  of  Mr.  Grattan's  play 
is  always  impressive ;  sometimes,  it  is 
true,  a  little  forced  and  exaggerated, 
but  not  unfrequently  soarmg  into 
highly  imagmative  poetry.  That  he 
felt  his  disaopointment  bitterly  is  evi- 
denced by  his  having  said  in  a  pub- 
lished statement,  that  he  renounced 
dramatic  writing  in  consequence.  That 
Kean  intended  to  exert  his  utmost  abi- 
lity, and  failed  solely  from  a  premature 
loss  of  the  power  of  study,  are  also  facts 
beyond  dispute.  His  conception  was 
everything  that  the  author  could  desire. 
At  one  of  the  rehearsals,  he  read  his  part 
with  such  energy  and  effect,  that  no 
one  present  had  a  shadow*  of  doubt  as 
to  the  impression  he  would  produce  on 
the  audience.  The  episode  is  as  re- 
markable as  it  is  melancholy  in  the 
life  of  one  of  the  greatest  actors  that 
ever  lived.  It  must  be  observed,  that 
he  had  himself  selected  the  play  from 
five  or  six  which  had  been  placed  be- 
fore him  by  Mr  Price,  the  manager, 
Knowles's  Alfred  the  Great  being  one 
of  the  number.  He  had  returned  re- 
cently from  a  second  most  successful 
visit  to  the  United  Smtcs  ;  the  outcry 
occasioned  by  the  **  Cox"  trial,  had  en- 
tirely subsided ;  the  public  hailed  their 
old  favourite  wi^h  leyif  e^j^rtlMsiasm  ; 
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and  he  wanted  bot  a  new  character 
with  which  to  immortalise  a  r^ne* 
rated  appearance.  When  The  Iron 
Chest  failed  on  its  first  production, 
Colman  attributed  the  mishap  entirely 
to  the  apathy,  illness,  or  incompe- 
tence of  John  Kemble,*  who  sus- 
tained the  hero.  Accordingly  he 
Tented  his  spleen  in  a  bilious  preface, 
OYerflowinff  with  acrimon}",  sarcasm, 
and  hard  abuae.  This  so  far  answered 
his  purpose  that  the  play  sold,  al- 
though it  did  not  act.  In  due  time 
he  repented,  and  suppressed  the  scur- 
rilous diatribe,  which  then  assumed 
importance  as  a  sort  of  literary 
curiosity,  and  was  considered  deyer  in 
proportion  as  it  had  become  scarce. 
Two  guineas  have  been  demanded  and 
paid  for  a  copy  of  the  edition  to  which 
the  original  prefiice  is  affixed.  Such 
is  the  curiosity  excited  by  malicioua 
wit.  Mr.  Grattan,  under  somewhat 
similar  circumstances,  adopted  a  yery 
different  course  from  Colman.  He 
expressed  himself  ^'  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger,"  and  said,  in  gentle 
terms,— ^^  I  nave  been  long  aware  of 
the  manifold  defects  of  the  play,  and 
that  it  had  no  chance  of  success  on  the 
stage,  but  in  the  >tronK  delineation  of 
the  leading  part  Tne  snirit  with 
which  that  purt  was  entered  upon  by 
Mr.  Keaa,  and  his  entire  confidence 
of  success,  somewhat  deceived  me,  I 
confess,  as  well  as  others — and  most 
of  all,  and  most  unfortunately,  him- 
self. But  if  anything  can  reheve  mj 
disappointment  on  personal  accounts, 
it  is  the  generous  regret  which  he 
suffers,  and  the  great  Kindness  I  have 
met  with,  both  before  and  behind  the 
curtain.^' 

Time  has  continued  to  roll  on,  and 
with  its  unerring  course,  Thomas 
Colley  Grattan  has  increased  in  repu- 
tation and  fortune ;  has  filled  a  dif- 
ficult diplomatic  post  in  America  for 
many  years,  with  remarkable  assiduity, 
patnodsm,  and  popularity,  and  has 
apparently  removed  hims^  from  the 
turmoil  of  political  and  literary  life  to 
enjoy  social  mtercourse,  and  to&ll  back 
on  the  stores  of  a  mind  well  stocked  by 
reading  and  observation.  Report  whis- 
pers t£u  he  has  amused  his  letsuie  by 
writing  a  comedy,  illustrative  of  na- 
tional character,  which  is  likely  soon 


to  be  produced  at  one  of  the  leading 
theatiHss  in  London^tbe  hero  to  be 
sustained  by  Hudson,  upon  whom 
the  mantle  of  Tyrone  Power  seems  at 
last  to  have  fallen,  as  if  by  legitimate 
succession.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  rumour  has  a  better  fbunda- 
tion  than  ordinary  green-room  gossip. 

For  a  general  biography  of  Samuel 
LovEB  we  must  refer  our  readers 
(as  in  the  preceding  instance  of  Colley 
Grattan)  to  No.  218  of  this  Magarine 
rpebruary,  1851).  Therein  Mill  be 
found  much  inlbrmation  respecting 
his  birth,  parentage,  education,  ana. 
early  pursuits ;  how  Nature  made 
him  a  poet,  a  painter,  and  a  musician, 
and  how,  thus  highly  and  unusually 
gifted,  he  obtained  an  early  celebrity 
m  three  of  the  most  fiiscinating  arts 
which  adorn  society  and  soothe  the 
cares  of  life.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  what  has  been  already  written. 
Our  task  here,  therefore,  will  confine 
itself  more  immediately  to  a  short  re- 
view of  his  dramatic  essays,  and  these 
we  must  look  upon  more  in  the  light 
of  accessories  than  principals,  as  bei^g 
incidental  to  his  songs,  and  vehicles 
for  their  introduction,  rather  than  as 
ambitious  and  distinct  specimens  of 
theatrical  composition. 

In  1831,  the  writer  of  this  notice, 
h&ng  then  in  his  second  season  as 
manager  of  the  Dublin  theatre,  was 
deurous  of  producing  an  original  ope- 
ratic drama  on  an  Irish  subject,  in 
which  unhackneyed  melodies  should 
be  freely  intermixed.  He  had  dften 
listened  to  Lover^s  humorous  recita- 
tions of  his  own  tales,  and  this,  joined 
to  his  knowledge  of  his  musical  accom- 
plishments, induced  him  to  urge  on  the 
poet-painter  an  attempt  in  a  line  to 
which  he  had  not  turned  his  thoughts. 
This  led  to  the  production  of  Grana 
UiU^  or  The  Island  Queen^  a  national 
opera,  founded  on  some  well-known 
traditionary  incidents,  ascribed,  on  good 
authority,  to  the  reign  of  £li»£eth. 
Fiction,  as  admissible  in  such  cases, 
was  mixed  up  with  history.  The  piece 
was  well  received,  and  repeated  six 
times  to  good  houses.  On  the  third 
representation,  the  success  encouraged 
the  author  to  announce  his  name  in 
the  bills.  The  music,  the  play,  and 
the  acting,  deserved  a  more  decided 


*  Tbs  aadienca  had  already  giren  evidence  of  being  tired  belbre  Kemble  appealed. 
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tnumpb ;  but  the  Dublin  public  are 
usual]^  fdow  to  receive  imy  metal,  how* 
ei^er  rich,  mileai  previously  stamped 
T?ith  the  London  hall  mark. 

In  1834,  I^over  left  the  Irish  metro* 
polii,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  Lon- 
don. Afadame  Yestris  had  introduced 
his  popular  songs  of  *' Under  the 
Rose,"  and  "  Rory  O'More,"  with 
great  iclat^  in  the  dramas  of  other 
writers;  he  therefore  thought  he 
might  as  well  tr^  one  of  hia  own  as  a 
more  direct  medium,  and  wrote  The 
Beau  Idealy  which  was  produced  at 
the  Olympic  Theatre,  unoer  the  ma- 
nagemevt  of  the  lady  above-named. 
The  laeee  was  successful,  and  the  new 
sons  of  "Beauty  and  Time,-'  by  the 
fair  lessee,  made  a  decided  hit.  But  on 
ike  third  night  she  fell  ill,  and  her 
substitute  could  neither  act  nor  sing, 
liiston,  who  personated  an  old  beau 
who  thought  himself  in  love,  and  from 
whom  the  title  waa  taken,  went  on  the 
sick-list  also  in  a  few  nights  more, 
and  there  was  an  end  of  Lover's  first  at- 
tempt on  the  London  stage.  The  debut 
was  not  very  encouraging,  neverthe- 
less, Madame  Yestris  was  so  well  satis- 
fied that  she  invited  him  to  write  her 
Christmas  spectacle.  This  class  of 
entertainment  at  the  Olympic  had  al- 
ways been  constructed  on  a  mytholo- 
gical foundation,  and  had  previously 
been  the  joint  work  of  two  very  clever 
and  experienced  writers,  Planch^  and 
Charles  Dance.  They  had  produced 
five,  and  the  subjects  and  style  might 
be  considered  '^  used  up  ;*'  but  a  con- 
tinuation was  pronounced  indispensa- 
ble for  that  particular  theatre.  Soon 
after  this,  Lover  "  screwed  his  courage 
to  the  stiddn^-plaoe,**  and  produced 
The  Olympic  Pw-Nic ;  supposed  to  be  a 
feast  of  the  Gods  on  Mount  Olympus, 
where  every  ddty  produces  some  con- 
tribution am>rding  a  point.  Cupid  and 
Psyche  were  the  hero  and  heroine ; 
Pliyche  being  personated  by  Madame 
Yestris.  This  mythological  burlesque 
ran  upwards  of  forty  nights,  and  closed 
a  very  attractive  series,  which  was 
succeeded  hj  an  equally  brilliant 
dynasty  of  fairy  tales. 

The  great  popularity  of  the  novel  of 
"  Rory  O'More  '  induced  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Adelphi  Theatre  to  apply 
to  the  author  to  dramatise  it  himself. 
Thetask  was  difiicult,  for  the  tale 
winds  up  in  a  dreamy  manner,  leaving 
much  in  uncertainty  as  to  thcAiture 


fortunes  of  the  principal  personages, 
which  the  imagination  or  a  reader 
might  be  content  to  supply,  but  the 
sp^^tor  would  expect  to  see  realized 
on  the  stage.  Tnose  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  novel  and  the  play, 
will  readUy  recognise  the  thhrd  act  as 
a  fresh  creation,  utterly  independent 
of,  and  engrafted  on,  the  original  tale. 
The  dramatic  result  was  perfectly 
satisfactory.  The  introduction  of  the 
story  of  the  "  Fox  of  Ballybotherum  " 
(from  the  author's  own  "  Legends  and 
Stories  of  Ireland**)  was  a  ticklish, 
but,  as  it  proved,  a  very  happy  expe- 
riment, as  so  Ions  a  story,  not  con- 
nected with  the  plot,  had  never  been 
ventured  before,  and  might  have 
proved  intolerably  tedious,  hut  for  the 
ex<]|uisite  humour  vrith  which  it  was 
dehvered,  and  the  coup  de  theatre  to 
which  it  leads.  When  Eory  seizes  the 
Ikhted  brand,  and  rushes  to  the  barrel 
of  gunpowder,  the  suspended  attention 
of  the  audience  is  sumciently  repaid 
by  the  startling  surprise,  and  never 
fails  to  be  followed  by  thunders  of 
applause. 

!rew  pieces  have  been  so  perma- 
nently successful.  Rory  O'More  was 
acted  for  one  hundred  and  eight  nights 
at  the  Adelphi  during  the  first  season 
alone  (1837),  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
provincial  theatre  throughout  the 
kingdom  in  which  it  has  not  been 
played.  In  Dublin  the  hit  was  im- 
mense. In  an  engagement  of  thirteen 
nights,  in  the  early  part  of  1838, 
Power  repeated  this  new  character 
nine  times,  and  in  all  his  successive 
visits  it  continued  to  be  his  most  at- 
tractive card.  After  the  pl^y  had  been 
before  the  public  for  about  a  fortnight. 
Power  was  compelled  by  a  domestic 
affliction  to  withdraw  for  a  short  inter- 
val, but  the  run  of  "  Rory*'  was  not  sus- 
pended in  consequence.  A  performer 
named  Lyons  undertook  the  part  at 
twelve  hours*  notice,  and  acquitted 
himself  so  well  as  locum  tmens  during 
the  absence  of  the  great  star,  that  the 
receipts  suffered  little  or  no  diminu- 
tion. This  fact  argues  some  merit  in 
the  piece  itself,  which  could  maintain  its 
place  under  such  adverse  circumstances; 
although  a  good-natured  critic  was  not 
wanting  who  pronounced  it "  a  heap  of 
trash,  only  rendered  tolerable  by 
Power's  acting.*'  The  original  repre- 
sentative returned  to  his  post  m  a 
week,  and  certainly  the  stage  has  never 
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seen  a  more  perfect  realization  than  he 
exhibited  of  Lover^s  gallant  and  hu- 
morous hero.* 

After  Rory  (J^More  was  finished  and 
accepted,  Yates  told  the  author  that 
the  management  was  previously  in 
possession  of  two  MSS.  founded  on 
the  same  story,  but  that  both  were 
pronounced  unsuitable  from  the  un- 
dramatic  winding-up.  In  the  course  of 
rehearsals,  Lover,  who  had  contracted 
a  close  intimacy  with  Power  during  his 
frequent  visits  to  Dublin,  observed 
that  he  assumed  suddenly  a  crusty  and 
distant  manner,  for  which  he  strove  in 
vain  to  account.  A  considerable  time 
after,  when  their  old  familiarity  had 
returned  and  was  increased.  Power,  in 
the  unreservedness  of  an  after-dinner 
conversation,  cleared  up  the  mystery 
by  explaining  that  he  had  himself  con- 
cocted a  play  on  the  novel  of  "  Rory 
0*More,"  which  he  intended  to  offer  to 
the  Adelphi  Theatre,  and  was  quite 
taken  aback  when  he  found  he  was 
forestalled.  With  equal  frankness  he 
confessed  that  he  preferred  some  parts 
of  his  own  adaptation,  but  acknow- 
ledged that  the  new  creation  of  the 
third  act,  with  the  Fox  story  and  its 
dramatic  result,  made  Lover's,  taken 
for  all  in  all,  better  than  his  own. 

The  musical  hit  of  Rory  O'More 
was  the  song  of  "  The  Land  of  the 
West,"  which  became  extremely  popu- 
lar, the  author  still  carrying  out  the 
idea  and  practice  of  seeking  to  enhance 
the  attractions  of  his  dramas  by  the  in- 
troduction of  new  melodies.  His  next 
piece  was  the  White  Horse  of  the  Pep- 
pers^ acted  at  the  Haymarket  in  1838. 
On  the  original  representation,  Web- 
ster admirably  supported  Power  in  the 
character  of  Major  Hans  Mansfeldt. 
Aggy,  too,  was  given  with  a  mixture  of 
tenderness  and  merriment  truly  Lish, 
by  Mrs.  Fitzwilliam,  whose  sweet  voice 
and  charming  expression,  conveyed  to 
the  introduced  songs  all  that  the  most 
fastidious  author  could  desire.  **  Oh  I 
Native  Music,"  and  the  "Convent 
Belle,"  were  frequently  encored  in  her 
hands.  The  former  has  obtained  a 
permanent  celebrity. 

The  comic  extravaganza  of  the 
Happy  Afan,\came  out  in  1839,  also  at 
the  Haymarket,  and  with  equal  success. 


Power  acted  in  this,  only  one  season, 
as  he  departed  in  the  year  following,  on 
his  last  fatal  visit  to  the  United  States. 
But  the  piece  has  held  its  ground  since, 
with  undiminished  attraction.  For 
the  Happy  Man^  the  song  of  "The 
Birth  of  St.  Patrick  '*  was  espedaUy 
written,  and  may  be  referred  to  as  a 
good  specimen  of  the  author^s  comic 
vein,  although  too  fiuniliar  to  require 
quotation. 

Next  on  the  list  is  The  Greek  Bay, 
a  musical  drama,  produced  at  Covent 
Garden,  imder  the  management  of 
Madame  Yestris,  in  1840,  she  herself 
personating  the  Greek  Boy,  in  which 
was  introduced  a  barcarole,  entitled, 
"  Gondolier  Row,**  always  encored,  and 
sometimes  called  for  a  third  time. 
Another  appropriate  song  attached  to 
the  same  character  was  "Cupids  Wing," 
which  partakes  of  the  spurit  of  a  Greek 
Idyl ;  and,  as  less  known  than  many 
others,  and  in  contrast  to  a  style  of 
inferior  refinement,  we  may  be  ex- 
cused for  occupying  a  small  space  by 
its  insertion  here  : — 


CDPIDS  wixo. 

•*The  dart  of  Love  was  feather'd  first 

From  Folljr'a  wing,  they  say  ; 
Until  he  tried  his  siuift  to  shuai 

lu  Beauty's  heart  one  day. 
He  miss'd  tbe  maid  so  oft,  'tis  said, 

His  aim  became  untme, 
And  Beauty  laugh'd  as  his  last  shafc, 

He  from  his  quiver  drew : 
*  In  vam,*  said  she,  *  yon  shot  at  lue, 

You  little  spiteful  thing — 
The  feather  on  your  shatt  I  scorn, 

When  pluck'd  from  Folly*d  wing. 

But  Cupid  soon  fresh  arrows  found, 

And  htted  to  his  string  ; 
And  each  new  shaft  he  feather *d  from 

His  own  bright  glos»y  wmg. 
He  shot  until  no  plume  was  left 

To  waft  him  to  the  sky  ; 
And  Beauty  smilM  upou  the  child, 

Wheu  he  no  more  could  fly  ; 
'  Now,  Cupid,  1  urn  thine,'  she  said, 

*  Leave  ofl"  thy  archer  play, 
For  beauty  yields  when  she  is  sure 

Love  will  not  fly  away  I" 

The  Hull  Porter  and  //  Paddy 
Whack  in  Italia,  were  brought  out  at 
the  Lyceum  Theatre  in  1842,  under 


•  Lyons,  the  successful  substitute,  was  rewarded  at  the  end  of  the  week  by  the 
handsome  present  of— a  new  hat !  ' 
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the  management  of  Ba^et  and  a  com- 
mittee of  the  then  eziatiiig  company* 
The  HaU  Porter  waaint^oed  to  show 
im  the  unreasonahleness  of  a  prejudice 
wnich  existed  yery  strongly  at  the  tune 
against  engaging  Irish  servants.  Ad- 
Tertisements  instantly  appeared  with 
the  concluding  sentence,  '*No  Irish 
need  apply .''  It  was  a  bold  experiment, 
and  an  unsuccessful  one ;  for  though 
the^ece  was  not  absolutely  condemns, 
and  ran  for  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
nights,  the  audience,  to  use  a  ftmiliar 
phrase  never  "cottoned  "  to  it  warmly, 
although  the  HaU  Porter  himself  was 
excellently  played  by  Frank  Matthews. 
But  H  Paddy  Whack  in  Italia  made 
ample  amaida.  This  was  a  kind  of 
burlesque  operetta,  in  which  Bal&, 
Wilson,  Buruset,  Barker,  Stretton, 
Miss  Gould  and  Miss  Walstein  ap- 
peared together.  The  two  latter  were 
debutant^  new  to  the  boards,  and 
of  great  promise.  Their  withdrawal 
fomi  the  stage  was  a  loss  to  the  pro- 
fession. The  season  had  opened  with 
Balfe's  grand  opera  of  Kecianthe,  fhll 
of  fine  music,  and  sustained  by  the 
united  talents  of  Madame  Balfe,  Miss 
Gould,  Balfe,  Henry  Phillips,  Wilson, 
Stretton,  a  good  chorus,  and  an  effec- 
tive orchestra.  But  there  was  no 
lively  afterpiece  as  a  corns  de  reeerve 
to  support  this  and  bnng  in  half- 
price-— that  great  help  to  the  trea- 
suiies  of  most  of  the  London  theatres. 
This  want  was  not  remedied  in  time. 
Lover  had  suggested  to  Balfe  that  if 
he  undertook  the  line  of  the  nnfhif 
Irishmen  it  would  in  all  probabili^ 
prove  attractive.  With  this  view  he 
undertook  the  part  of  0*Donnell,  for 
which  the  song  of ''  Molly  Bawn'*  was 
composed,  and  received  vrith  a  posi- 
tive/urore.  But  the  relief  came  too 
late  to  retrieve  a  failing  campaign ; 
and  the  doors  of  the  theatre  were  sud^ 
denly  closed  on  the  seventeenth  night 
of  a  very  successful  representation. 

Of  eight  dramatic  pieces  enumerated 
above,  three  still  keep  the  stace  vrith 
eminent  attraction,  and  are  Mely  to 
remain  long  on  the  acting  list  Rory 
O'Mort,  The  White  Horse  of  the  Pep- 
persj  and  The  Hajmy  ^on.  One  only. 
The  Hall  Porter^  is  not  musical ;  with 
this  exception,  sll  were  distinpished 
by  the  introduction  and  establishment 
of  one  or  more  popular  songs.  Lover 
is  also  the  only  dramatist  we  are  at 
present  aware  of  who  has  Pfinted 
scenery  for  his  own  pieces.    This  he 
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did  twice.  In  the  White  Horse  he 
supplied  a  *^  bog"— a  piece  of  landscape 
with  which  the  soemc  director  of  tne 
Haymarkst  was  not  quite  as  familiar 
as  with  the  farm-yards,  and  svlvan 
dades  of  '^  merrie  England."  In  ^tm 
Paddy  Whaek^  the  openine  scene  re- 
presents an  artiste  studio,  vdiieh 
mquently  recurs,  and  is  therefore  of 
importance.  The  painting  depart- 
ment of  the  republic  of  the  Lyceum 
hsppened  to  be  short  of  hands,  and 
premed  for  time,  thouffh  under  a  most 
efficientchief.  The  auttior  of  the  forth - 
comix^  piece,  in  this  ^nersency, 
umished  a  colossal  statue  of  the  v  eniis 
of  Milo,  and  a  large  framed  picture  of 
an  old  master.  It  may  seem  strange 
iJiat  a  miniature-painter  should  ven- 
ture to  handle  a  pound  brush,  and 
dash  away  at  square  yards  instead  of 
minute  inches ;  out  lA>ver  dabbled  in 
private  theatricals  when  a  boy,  and 
tried  his  ^  prentice  hand  "  on  brown 
paper,  before  he  aspired  to  canvas.** 
It  may  also  be  mentioned  here  that 
on  the  drop-scene  of  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Hawkins-street,  painted  by  the 
late  William  Phillips,  and  exhibited 
down  to  a  very  venerable  antiquity, 
there  were  too  fhll-length  fisnires,  re- 
gal and  imposing  in  garb  and  attitude 
—Irish  Kings  of  the  old«  old  time,  if 
ire  recollect  rightly.  These  were 
Toluntary  contributions  firom  the  pen- 
cil of  Samuel  Lover.  As  we  have 
already  remarked,  his  reputation  as  a 
dramatist,  is,  in  part,  a  reflection  of 
his  brilliancy  as  a  writer  of  songs.  In 
the  one  character,  he  cannot  be  sm- 
rated  firom  the  other.  If  his  plots 
are  sometimes  irregular,  and  not  al- 
ways in  harmony  with  the  strict  rules 
of  stage  composition,  his  incidental 
melodies  are  alwavs  skilf^y  intro- 
duced, and  his  dialogue  is  seldom  de- 
ficient in  smart  and  telling  points. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  also,  that  he 
vm>te  in  general  for  a  leadmg  '*star  ;'* 
and  pieces  so  constructed  must,  as  an 
inseparable  condition,  partake  of  the 
exdusive  futures  of  monodrame. 
Your  star  is  jealous  of  divide  em- 
pire, and  wants  all  the  effects  c<mcen- 
tratedinhisownpart.  In  the  bandy- 
ing of  jokes  he  looks  for  the  first  and 
the  last  blow.  The  rebound  Is  all 
that  is  left  for  his  toiling  coadjutors 
vrho  help  him  to  keep  up  the  ball. 
EveiT  pigmy  who  is  enlisted  to  lend 
his  aid  in  upholding  the  tail  of  the 
giant,  falhvnthiimlS^^aBi^ffe^qiwt 
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of  what  arc  technically  dcaominated 
"bellows-blowers."  They  come  in 
for  more  than  a  lawful  share  of  the 
hflffd  work,  while  they  are  permitted 
to  appropriate  but  a  small  reaidaum  of 
the  fiune  and  profit.  In  taking  leave 
of  Lover,  viewed  dramatically,  we 
naturally  ask,  is  he  tired  or  slumber- 
ing, that  he  has  done  nothing  lately  ? 
Why  does  his  lyre  hang  undisturbed 
on  the  wall  in  a  corner  of  his  study, 
and  wherefore  is  hb  humour  in  abey- 
ance? 

JosBPH  Stxblimo  Ootids,  is  a  name 
that  appears  more  frequently  in  the 

e^r-buls  than  that  of  any  other  in  the 
ttalion  of  living  dramatists.  His 
pieces  are  as  multiplied  and  various  as 
those  of  O'Keeffe  or  Elenney,  and  he 
has  yet,  in  ordinary  calculation,  many 
years  of  vigorous  work  before  him, 
during  which  he  may  add  largely  to  a 
list  already  exceeding  sixty  in  number, 
without  including  several  that  have 
never  been  published.  Amon^t  these 
are  sixteen  comedies  and  Uiree-act 
dramas  of  a  mixed  character,  twenty- 
five  farces,  and  above  a  dozen  bur- 
lesques and  spectacular  romances.  This 
author  has  ever  been  distinguished  by 
a  happy  faculty  of  seizing  any  par- 
ticular occurrence  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  and  of  turning  it  to  account 
in  a  dramatic  form,  while  the  topic  was 
fresh  in  every  mouth.  Such  im- 
promptu efforts  often  produce  more 
mimediate  profit  than  permanent  fame, 
and  die,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty, 
when  the  momentary  excitement  of 
the  subject  is  over.  But  they  are  easy 
as  well  as  agreeable.  They  have  ever 
had,  and  are  likely  to  continue,  their 
temptation  to  the  writer,  and  their 
career  of  popularity  with  the  audi- 
ence. For  examples  of  this  class,  from 
ihe  ready  and  lively  hand  of  Mr.  Coyne, 
we  may  cite.  The  Caudle  Lectures^ 
Eailway  Bubbles^  Our  National  De- 
fe(nce»y  The  Pas  de  Fascination^  An 
Unprotected  Female^  Box  and  Cox 
Married  and  Settled,  Wanted  Ont 
Thousand  Milliners,  ViUihins  and  his 
DtffoA,  Marie  L^arge^  This  House 
to  Let,  Inquire  Within,  The  Humours 
of  an  Election;  and  a  most  amusing  and 
cleverly- turned  pitf'ce  de  circonstance^ 
now  running  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre, 
entitled  Urgent  Private  Affairs. 

This  style  of  composition  has  been 
sneered  at,  and  condemned  as  trivial 
and  common-place,  by  rigid  censors 
who  measure  according  to  an  imagi- 


nary and    very  exclusive   standard 
Such  authorities  have  laid  down,  and 
demanded  as  a  moral  and  intellectual 
axiom,  that  the  truest  ambition  aims 
at  the  future,  and  bestows  no  thought 
on  current  fiune  or  profit    This  may 
be  all  very  grand  in  theory,  but  there 
is  something   in  hearing  your  own 
praises,  in  pleasing  while  you  are  alive, 
m  counting  your  own  cash,   and  in 
feeling  that  you  can  live  independently, 
comfortably,  and  honestly,  by  the  pro- 
duce of  your  own  wits.    To  do  this, 
you  must  sail  with  the  tide.     If  yoa 
neglect  or  so  against  it,  ten  to  one  your 
boat  vrill  Sunder.    The  laurels  which 
perchance  may  gather  over  your  grave, 
afford  a  pleasant  and  flattering  per- 
spective, and  mightily  gratify  your 
"  remainders"  in  the  third  and  fourth 
generation.    But  posthumous  honours 
are  of  no  comfort  or  avail  to  the  in- 
sensible object  on    which   they  are 
lavished.  "Doth  he  feel  or  hear  them  ? 
— No."    They  come  exactly    in    the 
place,  where,  as  honest  David  says  in 
The  Rivals,  "  you  can  manage  to  do 
without  them."    When   Pizzaro  (as 
simulated  by  Sheridan)    is   severely 
rebuked   and   even  bullied    for  his 
preference  of  present  reputation   to 
the  shadowy  chance  of  future  glory, 
he  answers,  unheroically  but  logically, 
thus — "And    should    posterity   ap- 
plaud my  deeds,  think  you  my  mould- 
dering  bones  wiU  rattle  with  transport 
in  their  tomb  ?    This  is  renown  for 
visionary  boys  to  dream  of  I    The  fame 
I  covet  shall  uphold  my  living  estima- 
tion, overbear  with  popular  support 
the  envy  of  my    foes,  advance  my 
purposes  and  aid  my  pk)wer  !*'    Such  a 
course  may  not  produce  a  model  stoic, 
but  it  is  very  likely  to  lead  to  a  suc- 
cessful man.    Let  high-sounding  ethics 
proclaim  canons  as  they  may,  liereis 
good  utilitarian  philosophy,  sanctioned 
by  common  practice,  and  much  to  be 
commended   as    a    profitable    rule. 
Writers,  therefore,  in  general,   and 
writers  for  the  sti^e  in  particular,  if 
they  wish  to  pay  themselves  while 
they  please  the  million,  will  do  well 
and  wisely,  to  cull  their  subjects  from 
the  passing  incidents  of  the  age  iu 
which  they  live,  rather  than  hunt  for 
them  in  musty  chronicles,  forgotten 
legends,  and  records  of  exploded  man- 
ners.   The  leading   object  of  farce, 
above  all  other  departments  of  dramatic 
composition,  is   palpably  to  "shoot 
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tricity  or  absarditv  of  the  moment, 
and  to  feed  up  the  laugh  before  a 
''nine  days*'  wonder  has  lost  the 
charm  and  gloss  of  novelty. 

Joseph  Stirling  Coyne  was  bom  at 
Birr,  in  King's  Connty,  Ireland,  more 
recently  enphoniaied  into  Parson's  Town, 
in  honour  of  my  Lord  Bosse ;  and 
now  rejoicing  in  a  celebrity  from  beine 
the  siteofhisunrivdled  telescope,  which 
has  somewhat  cast  into  the  shade  its  for- 
mer importance  as  a  military  station. 
There  have  been  merry  days  spent  in 
the  barracks  at  Birr,  and  much  good 
fellowship  interchanged  in  the  mess- 
rooms  there,  in  days  gone  b^.  Toimg 
Coyne  received  his  educaiionmDublin, 
and  vras  intended  for  the  legal  profes- 
sion, which,  however,  he  soon  aban- 
doned for  the  more  enticing  paths  of 
dramatic  and  political  literature.  His 
first  attempt  mthe  theatrical  line  ap- 
peared in  the  shape  of  a  farce,  calied 
The  Phrenolomst^  brought  out  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Dublin,  on  the  2nd  of 
June,  1835,  for  the  benefit  of  James 
Browne,  at  that  time  a  very  popular 
actor  of  light  and  eccentric  comedy, 
in  the  stock  company;  to  whom 
it  was  presented  by  the  author  for 
the  purpose,  and  announced,  after 
the  usual  fashion  in  such  cases,  as 
being  written  by  "  a  gentleman  in  this 
city."  The  farce  vras  repeated  five 
times,  and  then  sank  into  oblivion. 
This  was  not  much  encouragement, 
certainly,  for  a  young  b^;inner,  but 
there  was  no  check  in  the  rorm  of  posi- 
tive condemnation.  In  the  vear  follow- 
ing, 1 836,  Mr.  Coyne  supphed  the  Dub- 
lin manner  with  two  more  farces.  The 
Honest  Cheats  an4  The  Four  Lovers^ 
Browne,  as  befere,  performing  the 
principal  character  in  both.  These 
were  received  with  moderate  favour. 
In  1837,  the  author  repaired  to  Eng- 
land to  push  his  fortunes  on  a  more  ex- 
tended field  than  the  Irish  metropolis 
seemed  likely  to  supply.  Several  of 
hiBi  contemporaries  and  intimate  asso- 
ciates had  preceded  him,  and  he  saw 
b^  the  result  that  they  had  chosen 
wisely.  During  that  same  year  his 
iaroe  of  The  Qseer  Subject  first  intro- 
duced him  to  a  London  audience,  at 
the  Adelphi  Theatre,  the  leading  part 
of  Bill  Mattock  being  sustains  by 
that  glorious  and  most  original  humor- 
ist, the  late  John  Beeve.  Thefiattering 
success  of  this  openinff,  stamped  him 
at  once  as  a  professed  writer  for  the 
stage,  and  decided  his  fiitore  course. 


Since  that  time  his  pen  has  not  rusted 
in  an  empty  inkstand.  Some  few  o 
his  dramatic  works  are  adaptations 
firom  the  French,  but  by  far  the  great- 
er number,  and  the  best,  must  be 
treated  as  entirely  original.  The 
Haymarket  and  the  Adelphi  appear  to 
have  been  his  favourite  fields  of  action, 
but  he  has  occasionally  skirmished  at 
the  Lyceum  and  the  Adelphi.  He  has 
never  yet  soared  to  the  height  of  regu- 
lar tragedy,  but  many  of  his  serio-comic 
pieces,  of  an  important  class,  combine 
both  power  and  pathos,  with  striking 
efiect  and  the  characteristic  humour  of 
the  writer.  Amongst  these  we  may 
enumerate  Helen  OakleigK  The  Mer- 
chant and  his  Clerks^  The  Queen  of  the 
Abruzzi,  The  Signal,  Valsha,  The  Vicar 
of  WakftfiM.  Presented  at  Court,  The 
Hope  of  the  Family,  The  Old  Chateau, 
The  Secret  Agent,  and  The  Man  of 
Many  Friends, 

One  of  the  most  delightful  and  ima> 
flinative  spectacles  ever  produced  was 
The  World  of  Dreams,  acted  through- 
out a  long  and  attractive  run  of  more 
thafi  eighty  nights  at  the  Hay  market, 
in  18^,  and  which  many  of  our 
readers  may  recollect  at  the  Dublin 
Theatre  in  the  year  following,  during 
the  Easter  engagement  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster and  Madame  Celeste. 

Coyne's  farce  of  How  to  Settle  Ac- 
counts with  your  Laundress,  originally 
produced  at  the  Haymarket  in  1847, 
was  translated  into  French,  and  acted 
at  one  of  the  Parisian  theatres,  under 
the  title  of  *'  Une  Femme  dans  ma  Fon- 
taine**  It  has  also  made  its  appear- 
ance in  a  third  language,  on  the  Ger- 
man stage.  The  circumstance  calls  for 
mention,  as  fumishiuff  almost  a  solitary 
instance  of  an  English  piece  of  this 
class  being  sought  Tor  and  adapted  by 
our  continental  neighbours.  We  are 
much  more  free  in  our  appropriation 
of  their  dramatic  offspring.  Many 
and  loud  lamentations  have  been 
poured  forth,  from  time  to  time,  ou 
this  imputed  degeneracy  in  our  na- 
tional taste,  as  regards  the  stage  ;  and 
the  comparative  inferiority  of  our  owu 
living  dramatists  when  p^*alleled  with 
the  more  ingenious  and  exciting  play- 
writers  of  the  French  and  German 
schools.  If  the  charges  be  true,  and 
the  evidence  conclusiye,  the  abolition 
or  continuance  of  the  evil  lies  with  the 
public  voice  alone,  which  imperatively 
governs  authors,  managers,  and  actors  ; 
all  of  whomaregimjotenttole^j^nd 
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can  only  follow  the  controlling  dicta- 
tor, fashion;  moTing  in  aubmiisiyft 
accordance  with  the  ever-shifting  cur- 
rent of  popular  caprice.*  In  1863, 
Charles  Mathews  addressed  a  mo«t 
amusing  letter  to  the  dramatic  authors 
of  France  (well  written,  in  their  own 
lan^age,  too)  to  explain  to  them  how 
their  market  in  this  country  was  on 
the  decline,  and  the  reasons  why ;  ac- 
companied by  a  calculated  table,  show- 
ing that  out  of  two  hundred  andsizty- 
three  new  pieces  performed  in  Paris 
in  1851,  only  eight  were  transplanted 
to  the  twenty-tvro  London  theatres.  1^ 
&ct,  then,  has  been  greatly  exagge- 
rated, and  we  are  not  in  such  a 
famished  state  for  home  supply  as  has 
been  supposed.  Then,  again,  the 
French  importations  are  sometimes  re- 
jected by  our  licenser,  on  the  ground 
of  moral  delinquency.  The  Dame  omr 
Camelias  may  be  quoted  as  an  exam- 
ple, and  presents  a  &ir  type  of  the 
prevailing  species.  We  are  not  Puri- 
tans, or  perhaps,  in  reality,  more  mord 
than  our  neighbour;  but  we  are  by 
many  degrees  more  externally  decent 
It  we  do  improprieties,  we  are  not  fond 
of  blazoning  them.  Mr.C.  Mathews  is 
blunt,  but  sincere,  when  he  says  that 
the  French  theatrical  rqiertoire  is  **  too 
full  of  indeceiunr,  anachronism,  immo- 
rality, and  dirt.'^' 

In  the  long  list  of  Mr.  Coyne's 
dramas,  we  find  but  a  single  illustra- 
tion of  Irish  character,  laaity  Scrim- 
mage, in  the  farce  called  T%^  T^peraiy 
Legacy^  produced  at  the  Adelphi  in 
1847;  and  he  is  not  a  real  Celt,  but 
merely  a  Saxon  in  disguise.  Perhaps 
the  writer  looked  upon  tiiat  peculiar 
ground  as  worked  out,  or  he  mi^  have 
mistrusted  the  many  so-called  eucoes- 
sors  of  Power,  who,  on  the  loss  of  that 
mat  actor,  came  and  departed  like 
shadows,  with  visionary  rapidity. 

During  the  seasons  of^  1889,  and 
1840,  two  tragedies,  entitled  Zarvffa^ 
the  Slave  JTij^,  and  The  Painter  ef 
Italy ^  were  written  expre«dY  for  re- 
presentation in  the  Dublin  Theatre,  by 
Mr.  J.  F.  Cocknm,  an  Irish  gentle- 
man engaged  in  literary  avocations, 
and  at  that  time  a  resid^t  in  the  city. 
In  the  first,  the  leading  character,  a 
black  prince,  was  well  acted  1^  Ira 
Aldridge,  usually  designated  in  tlie  bills 


as  the  African  Boidas.  The  plots  of 
both  these  plays  are  entirely  mgiaal 
and  fictitious,  althoogh  the  UsUnicd 
character  of  the  celebrated  pauiler, 
Julio  Romano,  is  intmdueed  at  the 
hero  of  the  second.  Stiller  had  al- 
ready exlubited  him  on  the  hoaris, 
in  a  subordioAte  position,  in  hss 
drama  of  Fietko,  In  the  year  1841, 
Mr.  Cockran  wrote  a  tiiivd  play,  under 
the  tiUe  ofTheFuerotefArragm,  but 
this  was  not  acted.  His  two  fint  mt^ 
eminently  snccesefol  and  abounded  in 
passages  of  poetical  beauty.  Had  he 
continued  to  write  te  the  stage,  jndg- 
ing  by  this  early  pvomise,  he  wtMud 
have  ^rodooed  pieces  of  a  high  order 
of  merit. 

The  writer  of  this  notice  had  often 
urged  Wii^uAM  CASLrroy  to  try  his 
hand  at  theatrical  oompositkm,  Ihllv 
impressed  with  a  eonvietion  that  his 
strong  deacriptive  powers,  either  in  the 
pathetic  or  the  hwnonins,  joined  to 
his  keen  perception  of  national  cha- 
racter, w<mld  shine  witii  addittonal 
lustre  in  the  dramatic  fiMrm.  In  oom- 
plianee  with  this  request,  constantly  re- 
pealed, he  hastily  put  t<^ether  a  com- 
edy in  three  acts,  called  Iriih  Maumfac- 
tmrett  or  Boh  MaeOaivUy'iProiefA;  first 
acted  on  the  25th  of  March,  1841. 
The  sul^ect  and  incidents  were  local, 
and  the  tendency  most  patriotic  ;  the 
whole  being  eonstructed  with  reference 
to  passing  events.  6udi  a  pen  as 
Carleton*s  could  produce  nothn^T  ^ridi 
out  evidences  of  genius.  His  great 
celebrity  as  a  novelist  added  to  the 
general  e:qwctation  with  which tfaeaa- 
nouncenent  of  this  play  was  hailed. 
The  difiicultles  of anezpenenced  writer, 
when  he  enters  upon  a  new  walk,  are 
much  augmented  by  his  own  pre- 
vious reputation.  In  this  OMoedy,  the 
hnmour  was  less  pnumnent  than  the 

Skthos.  A  scene  «f  a  fiunily  starving 
r  want  of  work,  was  wroufffat  up 
with  an  ^ipalling  strengA  whkh  ab- 
solutdy  itaitled  the  an&noe ;  but  the 
reality  was  too  painfially  applicable  to 
existing  facts  to  prove  either  agreeable 
or  attractive.  Ttm  an Aor  was  so  little 
satisfied  with  his  own  effbrt  that  he 
never  could  be  induced  to  repeat 
tiie  experiment ;  not  that  he  could 
not  write  plays,  but  that  the  tq^  and 
tine  be  had  selected  fer  las  eoty  rf^sw 
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were  ill-dioseBf  although  thisopinkm 
eertainl J  did  not  sa^tat  itidf  until 
•iter  the  event. 

We  approech  the  oloee  of  onr  series. 
The  last  name  that  appears  is,  as  it 
ought  to  be  in  soch  a  positien,  one  of 
most   distingnisked  eminenee — Jamm 
SaaniDAH  £f  owlbs.    What  can  we  he 
expected  to  say  now  of  a  writer  who 
hae  been  so  oflien  the  theme  of  eritieal 
eulogy,  whose  works  will  lite  while 
the  laoguage  in  which  they  are  written 
shall  last,  whose  best  plays  will  con- 
tinue to  be  acted  while  dramatic  taste 
^idures,  and  the  leading  incidents  of 
whose   life   are   already  familiar   to 
every  reader  in  multiplied  forms  of 
biographical  notice?    A  short  synop- 
tical view  of  his  career  as  a  dramatise 
is  all  that  applies  immediately  to  our 
present  purpose.  He  has  never  himself 
been  particularly  communicative   on 
points  of  personal  anecdote  or  history. 
Cribbon,  in  writing  of  the  Emperor 
Heraolius,  has  divided  Im  pnUiie  life 
into  three  distinct  phases  —  the  open- 
ing, the  meridiaii,  and  the  define. 
The  first  and  last,  comparatively  insig- 
nificant, the  central,  effulgent  in  great- 
ness*   It  is  so  with  Knowles,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  order  of  his  plays.  The 
earliest  and  the  latest  are  not  those  by 
which  his  gcnios  can   be  esUmated. 
The  prodnce  of  his  mature  manhood 
has  dovated  him  to  his  exalted  rank 
in  the  temple  of  fimie,  and   by  this 
posterity  will   test   his  comparative 
excelknoew     It  is  interesting  to  the 
corioits  enqoireras  a  stn^,  that  all  the 
productions  of  a  great  writer  ^onld  be 
preeerved,  but  the  aocompaayhngreflec- 
tkmf  nemo  fwU  wif  nam  tU  impat  sidi, 
presents  itself  with  alanst  insepara- 
ble certainty.      Bven  Homer  Num- 
bered  sometimes,    and     tbtte     are 
passsgM    attributed    to  Shakespeare 
which   we   should  like  to  ftd  con- 
vinced    he     had     never     written. 
Knowles,  bom  at  Cork  in  1784,  becan 
to  write  at  twelve  years  of  age.    His 
first  essay  was  a  plsy  for  a  company  of 
boys.    At  fourteen  he  produced  an 
opera  called  The  ChevaHer  de  GrUhn; 
then  followed  a  tragedy,  entitled  The 
Spaniih  Story,  and  HersiUa,  a  drama. 
Neither  of  these  three  were  acted  or 
minted,  so  that  it  is  impossiMe  to 
lu^oftheu- merit  or  promise.  When 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-fiye 
hk  play  of  Leo ;  or,  the  GipeVf  wia 
pcrtomed  at  Wateiford,  by  Ch«rry*8 


company,  the  principal   actor  being 
Edmund  Keen.    Banry  Cornwall,  in 
his  life  of  the  latter,  has  preserved  a 
portion  of  this  wOTk,  but  the  extracts 
he  gives,  cast  no  shadows  before  them 
of  the  coming  greatness  of  the  author. 
A  few  years  more  passed  on,  and  Brian 
Boroihme  was  acted  in  Belfast.    The 
audience  received  it  warmly,  but  the 
genius  of  Knowles  was  stiU  dormant. 
Early  in  181fl,  Caxu$  Oracehus,  per- 
formed by  Talbot's  company  in  the 
ssoie  town,  considerably  added  to  the 
reputatiim  he  was  slowly  acquirhig; 
but  although  this  play  contains  vigo- 
rous passages,  and  the  characters  are 
sketched  with  a  bold  hand,  there  was 
not  enough  in  it  to  win  literary  im- 
mortality.   It  was  a  step,  but  there 
were  many  more  to  be  surmounted. 
Knowles  must  date  fVom  Virginiiu,  as 
Napoleon  did  from  Montenotte.    San- 
guine ambition  could  scarcely  desire  a 
sounder  pedestal.    The  production  of 
that  play  at  Covent  Gsffden,  on  the 
17th  of  May,  1820,  established  the 
fome  of  the  writer,  determined  the 
future  course  of  his  talents,  and  called 
forth  their  exercise  to  the  full  deve- 
lopment which  success  enoouraffes.  The 
following  is  a  correct  list  of  Knowles* 
dramas,  with  the  order  in  which  they 
appeared  in    London  :— 1.  Virginiue 
1820);  2.  Caius  Oracehue    (1823); 
S.  Wilikm  TeU  (1825)  ;  4.  Beggat'e 
Danghter  of  Bethnal  Green  (1828); 
5.  Alfred  the   Cheat  (1831);  6.   The 
Hunchbach    (1832);     7.    The     Wife 
(1883)  ;    8.  The   Daughter  (1836)  ; 
9.  The  Love  Chaee  (1837) ;  10.  The 
Maid  of  Mariendorpt  (1888)  ;    11. 
Love  (1839) ;  12.  Old  Maids  (1840) ; 
13.  JMn    of    Ptoeida   (1840);     14. 
RoH  ef  Arragon  (1841) ;  15.  Secre- 
tary (1843).    In  aaditi<m  to  these,  he 
has  written  a  comedv,  and  an  opera, 
still  in  abeyance.    Of  the  fifleen  plays 
enumerated  above,  fouriyre  historical, 
/oAa  ofProeida  partly  so.  The  Maid  of 
Mariendorpt  taken  firom  Miss  Porter's 
novel  of  the  same  name,  and  the  remain- 
ing nine,  including  plots,  characters, 
and  iiMidlents,  entirely  emanations  of  his 
own  fiuicy.    They  will  all  live  in  the 
author's  collected  works,  and  seven  at 
least,    Ftfytma*,   WiUiam   Tell,    The 
HuMkbaek^The  Wife,  The  Daughter, 
The  Love  Chaee,  and  Love,  are  ukely 
to  keep  possession  of  thestage  as  long 
as  the  stage  lasts  in  the  United  King- 
dom.   Am  the  production  of  Love, 

uigiiizea  oy  'vjv_7v/p(^i\^ 
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the  pen  of  Knowles  moved  heayily* 
and  bis  fervid  imagination  began  to 
grow  cold. 

If  votes  were  collected  by  ballot  to 
decide  on  the  comparative  merits  of 
.  all  tbe  living  dramatists,  a  large  ma- 
iority  would  assign  tbe  first  post  of 
nonour  to  Knowles,  and  select  Fifr- 
giniuM  as  altogether  tbe  best  acting 
play  of  modem  times.  Sharp  criti- 
cism has  pointed  ont  some  trimnff  in- 
congruities in  the  arrangement  of  the 
plot,  and  occasional  slips  in  tbe  diction ; 
but  sharp  criticism  investigates  with  a 
microscopic  eye,  and  coi2d  detect  a 
flaw  in  the  Pitt  diamond.  Tbe  more 
enlarged  and  liberal  ^aze  of  admira- 
tion embraces  beauty  m  the  mass,  and 
bestows  no  thought  on  an  almost  im- 
perceptible blemish. 

Knowlcs'B  Virgikius  was  originally 
intended  for  Drury  Lane  and  Edmund 
Kean,  but  there  was  some  delay  in  its 
completion,  and  another  play  on  tbe 
same  subject  stepped  in,  was  accepted, 
and,  when  acted,  failed.*  In  1819, 
Knowles  produced  his  tragedy  at  Glas- 
ffow,  the  nero  being  sustain^  with  in- 
finite zeal  and  ability  by  John  Cooper, 
at  that  time  a  leadmg  stock  actor  in 
the  Edinburgh  company.  This  led  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  play  to  Mr. 
Hirris,  for  Covent  Garden.  Mftcready 
was  so  delighted  with  his  own  great 
success  in  the  part  of  Virainiug^  that 
he  subsequently  obtained  tne  produc- 
tion of  Caiui  Gracchus  at  Drury  Lane, 
and  suggested  William  Tell  to  the 
author  as  an  eligible  subject.  Long 
before  Virgimushtid  made  him  known 
to  tbe  London  audience,  Knowles  had 
commenced  Alfred^  and  read  several 
scenes  to  the  writer  of  this  notice  at 
Glasgow,  when  he  first  became  ac- 
quainted ¥rith  him  in  1819. 

The  first  London  caste  of  Virginius 
included  Macready,  C.  Kemble,  Ab- 
bott, Terry,  Egerton,  Miss  Foote,  and 
Mrs.  Faucit  All  were  exceUent  in 
their  respective  parts.  C.  Kemble 
made  a  great  impression  in  Icilius,  and 
in  one  scene,  where  he  rescues  his  be- 
trothed, drew  down  as  much  applause 
as  Virginius  himself.  The  subject, 
although  touching,  and  highly  dra- 
matic in  the  chief  mddent,  is  one  difii- 
cult  to  handle  skilfuUy ;  it  partakes  of 


tbe  anti-climax  after  tbe  death  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  terminates  the  prominent 
mterest,  and  yet  poetical  as  well  as 
stage-justice  required  the  punishment 
of  Appius,  and  that  the  mte  of  Vir- 
ginius should  be  determined.  History 
kaves  tbe  centurion,  afler  his  return  to 
Rome  from  tbe  camp  and  election  to 
tbe  office  of  tribune :  we  are  left  to 
conjecture  his  end.  The  same  autho- 
rity tells  us  that  Appius  destroyed 
himself  in  prison  to  escape  tbe  conse- 
quences of  a  public  trial  and  executiim. 
The  poet  has  constructed  a  fifth  act 
through  the  imagined  madness  of  Vir- 

finius,  and  the  strangling  of  the  ^rrant 
y  the  hands  of  the  bereaved  mther 
whom  he  has  driven  to  insanity.  He 
has  also  enhanced  the  story  by  tbe 
betrothal  of  Icilius  and  Virginia  mthe 
earlier  part  of  the  tragedy,  and  has 
considerably  relieved  it  by  interweav- 
ing the  episode  of  the  death  of  Denta- 
tus.  This  was  originally  represented  in 
action,  when  the  play  was  nrst  brought 
out  in  Glasgow,  but  most  judiciously 
suppressed  as  too  melo-dramatic  when 
it  became  transplanted  to  tbe  London 
boards. 

There  have  been  many  plays,  in 
more  than  one  language,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Virginius.  Whoever  takes  the 
trouble  to  read  and  compare  them  all, 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding 
that  Knowlea's  is  by  many  degrees 
superior  to  those  that  have  pre- 
ceded it.  It  is  very  likely  that 
he  mav  have  looked  over  all  the 
English  versions,  although  he  Jias 
taken  nothing  from  any  of  them. 
They  begin  as  far  back  as  1575,  in 
.  which  early  year  was  printed  Appiui 
and  Virginia^  a  T^a^-comed^,  by 
R.  P.,  in  black-letter,  and  not  divided 
into  acts,  **  wherein,**  as  it  is  quaintly 
said  in  the  title-page,  **  is  lively  ex- 
pressed a  rare  example  of  the  virtue 
of  chastity,  in  wishing  rather  to  be 
slaine  at  her  owne  father's  bands,  than 
to  be  defloured  of  the  wicked  judge 
Appius.''  Thifi  seems  to  be  the  same 
Appius  and  Virginia  entered  on  the 
books  of  the  Stationers*  Company 
between  1577  and  1578,  by  Richard 
Jonnes,  and  is  amongst  the  oldest 
plays  printed  in  England.  The  piece 
IS  curious  as  being  a  sort  of  compound 


•  This  play,  by  an  tnoDymovs  writer,  came  oat  at  Drury  Lsoe,  on  tbe  29th  of  May, 
1820,  twelTe  dayi  after  the  production  of  Knowlet's  at  Corent  Garden^  v_7v/n:iw 
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between  the  old  moralities,  and  his- 
torical dramas.  Conscience,  justice, 
cmelty,  lust,  &c,  are  embodied  and 
included  amongst  tbe  list  of  dramatU 
persotuB.  The  story  of  Virginia  is 
not  materially  altered  from  the  re- 
corded fact.  The  details  only  are 
different.  Yirginius  strikes  off  his 
daughter's  head  by  her  own  desire, 
and  presents  it  to  Apjnus.  Some 
humorous  characters  are  most  inap- 
propriately introduced;  hence  the 
piece  is  denominated  a  tra^-comedy. 
It  will  be  found  included  m  Collier's 
reprmt  of  collections .  of  old  plays, 
(originally  compiled  by  Dodsley  and 
Reid)  in  1825  and  1826. 

In  1654,  was  printed  in  quarto,  the 
tragedy  of  Appiu*  and  Virgima  by 
John  Webster.  It  could  not  have 
been  acted  then,  for  the  theatres  were 
suppressed  under  the  Protectorate. 
In  1670,  this  play,  altered  by  Bet- 
terton  was  produced  at  the  house  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  under  tbe  title 
of  the  Roman  Virgin,  or  the  Unjust 
Judge,  Downes  says  (*'  Rosdns  AngU- 
canus'*)  that  ''  it  lasted  snccessively 
eight  days,  and  was  very  frequently 
a^ed  afterwards.'*  In  1709,  jSenni/s 
Appius  and  Virginia  appeared  on  the 
stage  and  in  print.  It  was  unsuc- 
cemnl  in  representation,  being  only 
repeated  four  times,  although  letter- 
ton  and  Booth  were  both  included  in 
the  cast.  For  this  play,  Dennis  in- 
vented a  peculiar  kind  of  thunder, 
producfdby  shaking  sheet-iron,  which 
IS  still  in  use  in  spite  of  many 
modem  improyements.  Some  nights 
after  the  failure  of  his  tragedy,  he 
happened  to  be  in  the  pit  to  see 
Macbeth^  when,  hearing  nis  recent 
discoTcry  called  into  requisition,  he 
exclaimed,  with  a  Tolley  of  oaths 
and  in  a  towering  passion,  '^  See  how 
these  rascals  use  me  1  They  will  not 
suffer  my  play  to  run,  and  yet  they 
steal  my  thunder  V 

In  1754,  Henry  Crisp,  a  man  of 
business,  who  held  a  situation  in  tbe 
Custom-bouse,  wrote  a  tragedy  enti- 
tled Virginia^  which  was  a<^ed  at 
Drury  Lane  on  the  25th  of  February, 
1754,  the  principal  characters  by 
Ganrick,  Mossop,  jEUms,  Mrs.  Clbber, 
and  Mrs.  Graham,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Yates.  This  play,  which  concludes 
with  the  death  of  Virginia,  is  a  dnU, 
prosaic  affair,  and  lived  only  throuffh 
the  excelleoce  of  the  acting.  In  the 
last  scene,  Yirginius  talks  the  matter 
over  at  full  length  with  his  daughter, 


before  stabbing  her,  which  could  only 
bo  done  in  a  paroxysm  of  despair. 
Appius  proposes  to  marry  her,  wnich 
is  sublimely  ridiculous.  Davies,  in  his 
Life  of  Garrick,  makes  no  mention  of 
Crisp's  tragedy.  Murphy  says  that 
Mossop  and  Mrs.  Ciboer  did  great 
justice  to  their  parts,  and  that  the 
beauty  and  early  promise  of  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham helped  to  give  attraction  to  the 
piece ;  but  he  sSds,  that  the  manner 
m  which  Garrick  uttered  two  words, 
crowned  theplay  with  the  success  it 
received.  When  in  a  low  tone  of 
vcnce,  that  spoke  the  feelings  of  a 
broken  heart,  he  pronounced,  *'  Thou 
traitor  I'*  the  whole  audience  were 
electrified,  and  testified  their  delight 
by  a  torrent  of  applause. 

In  1755,  John  moncrieff,  a  native 
of  Scotland,  and  a  private  tutor  at 
Eton,  laid  his  band  on  poor  Yirginia, 
and  produced  bis  trageay  of  Appius^ 
at  Covent  Garden,  where  his  friend 
Sheridan  (the  father  of  Bichard  Brins- 
ley)  was  then  engaged.  Sheridan 
sustained  the  principM  character,  and 
was  allowed  to  make  what  alterations 
he  pleased.  Amongst  others,  he  lop- 
ped off  the  fifth  act  at  a  blow ;  but  six 
nights  terminated  for  ever  tbe  life  ot 
the  truncated  bantling.  Then  came 
another  Virginia,  by  Mrs.  Frances 
Brooke,  a  lady  of  much  literary 
celebrity*  whose  maiden  name  was 
More,  the  daughter  and  wife  of  a 
clergyman.  She  wrote  ^*  Lady  Julia 
Mandeville  **  and  other  novels,  popu- 
lar in  their  day,  but  the  managers 
refused  her  tragedy;  whereupon, 
though  usually  gentie  in  temper  and 
manner,  she  expressed  her  resentment 
in  an  indignant  preface. 

In  1800,  the  Rev.  John  Bidlake, 
B.A.,  a  chaplain  to  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  master 
of  the  Grammar  School  at  Plymouth, 
published  a  tragedy,  under  the  title  of 
Virgima;  or,  The  Fall  of  the  Decern- 
viri.  It  was  never  acted  except  by 
the  author's  pupils.  The  plav  con- 
tains some  tolerable  writing,  but  is 
sadly  deficient  in  interest. 

In  French,  there  are  three  old 
tragedies  on  the  subject  of  tbe  death 
of  Virginia,  aU  bearing  the  same  titie, 
and  acted  respectively  in  1628,  1648, 
and  1683.  The  authors  are  men  of  note, 
Mahret,  Le  Clerc,  and  Campistron. 
Alfierisy  tragedy,  in  Italian,  may  be 
nmked  next  to  Knowles's,  and  is  often 
represented  on  the  modem  stage. 
There  is  more^^i%iii  one  Yirginia  in 
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Gennan,  but  of  in^ior  quality,  and 
by  writers  of  small  name. 

CaiuB  Chracchus,  KnowWs  second 
historical  pla;^  in  the  order  of  aeting, 
although  written  before  Vtrgmitu, 
only  oommanded  seven  repetitions  in 
London,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  re- 
vived. There  ^was  some  difficulty  at 
first  on  the  part  of  the  licenser,  who 
started  at  the  republican  freedom  of 
certain  passages.  We  cannot  find 
that  the  subject  has  been  treated  by 
any  other  writer,  save  only  by  Lord 
Carysfort,  in  a  volume  of  plays,  pub- 
lished in  1810,  and  not  intended  for 
the  stage.  There  seems  to  b«  an 
essential  want  of  interest  in  the  story 
which  no  dramatic  devemess  can 
supply.  WiUiam  Teli  has  been  often 
brought  on  the  stage,  under  forms  as 
varl^  as  that  of  Proteus,  and  in 
nearly  all  civilized  countries.  Schil- 
ler's is  in  many  respects  a  noble  play, 
enthusiastically  admired  by  worship- 
pers of  that  peculiar  school,  and  freely 
quottni  by  Lamartine  in  his  late  bio- 
gn^hy  of  the  Swiss  hero.  Perhaps 
we  shall  be  accused  of  national  preja- 
dioe,  by  saying  that  on  the  whole  we 
prefer  Enowles's ;  but  we  candidly 
oonfeas  an  inherent  iiie«pability  of 
fuU^  understanding,  enjeymg,  or  fol- 
lowing the  high  miblime,  or  deep  pro- 
fundity of  Gmian  metaphysics.  Al- 
frei^  too,  has  been  remorselessly 
mangled.  First,  we  have  the  re- 
nowned Saxon  King  in  a  masque,  by 
Thompson  and  Mallet,  originally  per- 
formed before  the  Court  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1740,  in  the  gardens  of  Clief- 
den,  in  commemoration  of  the  acces- 
sion of  Q«orge  the  First,  and  in 
honour  of  the  birth-day  of  the  Frineeas 
of  Brunswick.  Next,  we  find  bim  in 
^wo  different  musical  pieces,  at  Drory 
Lane  and  Covwit  Garden,  in  1746. 
Then  we  have  the  mascnse,  remodelled 
by  Mallet  alone,  at  Dmry  Lane,  in 
1761,  and  the  patriot  monarch  acted 
by  Oarnok.  There  was  all  kind  of 
Bupematoral  agency  and  much  me- 
diaoical  contrivance,  with  great  ex- 
pense, and  no  corresponduig  result. 
Seorei  gossip  said  that  the  ''canny 
Scot'*  cajoled  the  credulous  manager 
into  this  costly  and  profitless  experi- 
ment by  iosinuattng  slilythat  in  his 
udmtded  life  of  Marl£>rough,  he  should, 
b^  an  ingeniova  contrivance,  find  a 
niche  for  the  Boscius  of  the  age. 
The  bait  was  swallowed  greeduy. 
'*  My  dear  friend,'*  said  Garnck  one 
day,  in  his  bkndest  tone,  ^'have  you 


quite  left  off  writing  for  the  stage?** 
The  hint  sufficed ;  AJfrtd  was  pro- 
duced, but  the  life  was  never  written. 
Twenty- two  years  later,  in  1773,  uid 
long  after  the  death  of  Mallet,  Gar- 
rick  altered  the  masque  a  second  time 
into  what  it  ought  originally  to  have 
been,  a  tragedy;  but  he  ^ve  the 
principle  character  to  Reddish,  and 
eight  repetitions  settled  the  affiur. 

Li  1778,  Affred,  a  trasedy  by  John 
Home,  the  author  of  Dougla$^  was 
produced  at  Covent  Garden.  This 
last  dramatic  attempt  of  a  clever 
writer,  met  with  such  a  cold  reception 
that  it  was  only  performed  three  times. 
A  perusal  of  the  play  will  satisfy  the 
reader  that  the  verdict  of  condemna- 
tion was  justly  pronounced.  Li 
1796,  0'K!eiffe  laid  his  grasp  on 
Alfred^  and  brought  him  into  an 
incongruous  spectacular  drama,  called 
The  Magic  BaMiur.  This  also  broke 
down  on  the  third  repetition.  Thirty- 
one  years  later,  in  1827,  Pocock 
reconstructed  O'Keiffe^s  failure  (with- 
out sufficient  acknowledgment,  by 
the  way),  tmder  the  title  of  Alfred 
the  Chreaiy  or  the  Emckanted  StoM' 
dard;  and  gave  it  to  a  new  gene- 
ration, by  whom  it  was  U^erably  well 
received  on  sixteen  successive  per- 
formances. If  Knowles  was  acquainted 
with  any  or  all  of  these  pieces  he  has 
most  judiciously  avoidea  taking  the 
slightest  hints  from  them.  Hb  own 
play  of  Alfred^  though  below  the 
average  mark  of  Us  genius,  is 
legitimate,  historicalhr  truthful,  and 
poetically  pleasing.  Tbe  story  of  the 
Sicilum  Veepers  even  in  his  hands, 
fidled  to  excite  dramatic  interest. 
The  Simday  massacre  of  John  of  Pk'o- 
dda  is  associated  with  a  deluge  of 
blood  that  drowns  his  patriotism. 

The  opinion  expressed  above,  that 
VirgifUf/s  is  KnowMBchefdwuvre^  may 
be  disputed  by  many.  We  shall  be 
told  that  a  subject  selected  firom  his- 
tory, which  the  adopter  finds  ready 
to  his  hand,  draws  less  upon  his  genius 
than  one  which  he  must  invent. 
Many  authors  can  write  good  dialogue 
who  are  unable  to  construct  effective 
plots.  Beaumont  excelled  in  the  one 
branch,  Fletcher  im  the  other.  Hence 
the;jr  composed  well  togeUier,  and  the 
conjunction  saved  time  and  trouble. 
For  this  reason,  modem  French 
dramatists  ordinarily  run  in  couples, 
and  not  nnfirequently  in  leashes.  So 
it  is  with  the  &dttj>iier8  of  the  gar- 
ments we  wear.    One  passes  competi- 
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iioa  in  Uie  out  oi  a  60ttt»  another  tktfidi 
alone  in  a  waislooa^  and  a  third 
haflles  rividr J  in  the  arraaflement  of 
the  nether  integameots.  But  it  is 
B&oet  rare  to  find  one  eanaUy  exoeUent 
in  a  complete  suit.  We  onee  heard  a 
dramadc  author  of  irst-rate  ezeentive 
dkiil,  say,  *^  I  have  no  inventive  fiicolty. 
I  cannot  imagine  a  plot  Furnish  me 
with  that,  and  yon  shall  have  a  play  in 
a  fortnight."  The  writer  alluded  to 
was  offered  his  own  price,  and  woidd 
have  had  no  objection  to  iaereaee  his 
worldly  store  by  a  good  round  sum. 
Viewed  in  this  ligh^  such  entirdy 
original  plays  as  the  The  Hunchbaeky 
The  Wife,  The  Daughter,  The  Love 
Chase,  and  Love^  are  of  a  class 
superior  to  those  worked  up  from 
historical  annali,  although  embellished 
with  all  the  charms  of  poetry  and  all 
the  force  of  distinct,  identical  character. 
Yet  the  great  Greek  fathers  of  the 
drama,  J&schylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides,  invariably  drew  from  the 
legendary  or  traditional  lore  that  had 
been  handed  down  to  them  through 
recorded  history  and  mythology,  liae 
dicUon,  the  imagery,  tbe  philosophical 
reflections,  the  moral,  the  consequences, 
the  eflbct  upon  human  transactions, 
the  happiness  resulting  from  virtue, 
the  misery  inseparable m>m  crime;— ^ 
these  arise,  and  are  embodied  as  they 


artaa,  fiom  that  Innate  power  posseMad 
by  tlM  writertf  of  eonveying  what  they 
ieel :  but  tbe  power  and  the  feeUng  are 
not  engendered  from  imaginary  or 
poetical  possibilities;  ther  are  de- 
rived from  the  stndv  of  real  events. 

Knowles  has  evidently  built  himaelf 
on  the  dramatists  of  tbe  Elizabethan 
age,  with  their  immediate  successors 
and  followers.  He  has  their  vigour 
and  intensity,  their  nature,  and  Sieir 
strong  sense  of  the  pathetic,  their 
power  of  condensed  expression,  and 
sometimes  more  than  their  flowing 
poetry;  he  occasionally  copies  their 
conceits  and  deviates  mto  their  oh* 
sctirity ;  bat  he  never  emulatea  their 
coarseness,  or  hetghtens  a  plot  by  their 
unnatural  and  revolting  extrava^^ce. 
Above  all,  he  draws  woman  as  if  he 
loved  and  reverenced  her,  with  a  delicate 
and  an  admiring  hand,  with  a  fervent 
and  devoted  heart.  His  female  por- 
traitures present  no  Clytemnestras, 
Messalinas,  Medeas,  or  Lady  Mac- 
beths.  He  reserves  the  dark,  the 
stormy,  and  the  evil  passions  for  the 
workiDgs  of  man's  hea^  and  the  pro- 
cess of  man's  machinations.  He  finds 
in  the  softer  sex  a  solace,  an  endow- 
ment, and  a  bleasing.  He  contem- 
plates woman  in  the  abstract  as  Jaf- 
lier  looks  with  rapturous  affection  on 
Belvidera  in  the  individual :-» 


*^  Sure  yon  were  made 
To  tsmpsr  man— we  had  been  brotes  withoot  yoo. 
Angds  were  pelntti  hb  to  look  like  yoa ; 
TiMn't  hi  yoa  all  that  we  baUeve  of  Uaavan, 
▲oMifhig  heigh  tw,  puitji  and  trath, 
Bitnial  Joj,  and  avaclastiiig  h>ve/' 


Knowles's  delineations  of  female 
character  are  unexceptionally  beauti- 
fuL  They  are  finished  with  a  grace 
and  delicacy  which  Shakespeare  only 
can  excel,  and  entitle  him  to  a  laurel 
wreath,  entwined  by  the  fiur  fineers  of 
the  loveliest  and  the  most  exaRed  in 
the  land.  We  are  truly  rejoiced  at 
this  opportunity  of  rendering  feeble 
tribute  to  the  first  of  living  dramatists, 
who  combines  the  truth  and  enersy  of 
the  giants  of  an  earlier  epoch,  entirely 
divested  of  those  errors  m  taste  which 
blacken  and  defbrm  many  of  their 
most  resplendent  passages. 


We  eannot  wind  up  this  somewhat 
lengthened  catalogue  without  asking 
JoHH  Feahcis  WALLia  why  he  does 
not  turn  his  thoughts  to  dramatic 
writing?  He  has  as  yet  given  but 
one  specimen,  in  a  highly  imaginative 
aod  poetical  opening  to  a  pantomime  f 
but  we  are  much  mistaken  if  he  has 
not  within  him  all  the  qualities  to 
command  all  the  success  that  he  or 
his  friends  could  desire  in  the  highest 
walk^a  power  of  construction,  a  dis- 
crimination of  character,  a  flow  of 
humour,  a  depth  of  pathos,  and  a 
ready   supply    of  pomted    dialogue. 


*  '<  Harlequin  Falmiaoeo ;  or,  tbe  Ganders  of  Glen  Feama,"  acted  in  Dublin  with  an  extra- 
ordinary effect  hi  the  early  winter  of  1861.  i  p 
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Irifih  history  and  Irish  legend  are  not 
jet  exhausted,  and  there  are  still 
traits  of  national  character  untouched, 
and  some  already  depicted  that  will 
hear  repetition  and  improvement. 

The  list,  here  concluded,  emhraces 
eigh  tj-seren  names^a  goodly  numher, 
and  an  illustrious  brotherhood ;  but 
we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  it  is 


complete.  Some  may  have  been 
omitted  from  ignorance  or  inadvert- 
enoe.  Should  it  be  so,  we  ask  pardon 
of  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  shall 
be  most  happy  to  repair  the  error  if 
an  opportum^  ofiers,  and  the  neces- 
sary information  is  afforded. 

J.W.C. 


>'OTXS   UPOK  VVW  BOOKS. 


SCOTTISH    HSB0X8  IN    THB  DA.T8   OF 
WALLACK  AKD  BBUCK.* 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  struggle 
which  existed  during  so  many  centu- 
ries between  England  and  Scotland, 
that  neither  country  attempted  to  gain 
practical  possession  of  the  other  by 
means  of  colonization.  The  border 
forays  never  took  the  form  of  migra- 
tory irruptions,  they  never  rose  above 
the  level  of  predatory  excursions. 
Whilst  we  fina  the  Goths  in  one 
quarter,  and  at  one  period  of  the 
world,  impelled  by  their  animal  in- 
stincts to  seek  the  warm  atmosphere 
and  fertile  fields  of  Italy,  and  whilst 
we  see  the  Saxon  race  urged,  by  the 
necessities  arising  from  over  popula- 
tion, to  invade  the  pathless  forests  of 
the  West,  and  take  possession  of  the 
Indian*s  hunting  grounds;  we  find  no 
motive  for  the  wars  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Scotch  beyond  what  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  national  an- 
tipathy. And  this  national  antipathy, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  period  previous 
to  the  Saxon  occupation  of  the  southern 
portion  of  Great  Britain,  is  difficult  of 
explanation.  The  introduction  of  the 
Germanic  element  sufficiently  accounts 
for  it  during  the  centuries  which  suc- 
ceeded it.  Easily  victorious  over  all 
that  was  worth  possessing,  the  con- 
querors were  not  likely  to  submit 
tamely  to  the  insults  and  injuries  of 
the  neighbouring  mountain  robbers, 
whose  cavernous  territories  they  de- 
spised too  much  to  attempt  to  gain. 
But  still  the  struggle  was  rather  one 


between  peoples  than  between  nations ; 
and  it  was  not  till  England  obtained 
the  assistance  of  Norman  feudality  and 
Norman  government,  that  she  b^;an 
to  conduct  with  something  like  method 
and  vigour,  the  perpetual  struggle  she 
found  herself  engaged  in  with  her 
troublesome  neighbour.  She  now  no 
longer  built  walk,  or  resigned  territory, 
but  assembled  armies,  sacked  towns, 
burned  down  castles,  and  compelled 
the  proud  chieftains  of  Scotland  to 
swear  fealty  to  their  kings.  The  **  rag- 
man's roll,"  as  was  called  the  document 
which  included  all  the  names  of  those 
who  had  sworn  fealty  to  the  Engli^ 
King  at  Berwick,  atoned  to  the  spirit  of 
England  for  a  long  series  of  national 
injuries  and  insults. 

A  tradition  longprevailed  in  Scotland, 
that  ever  against  the  arrival  of  some 
great  trouble  and  mischief  to  its  wel- 
fare, a  terrible  beast  appeared,  of  the 
bigness  of  a  greyhound,  and  footed  like 
a  gander ;  which  isauinj^  out  of  the  wa- 
ter early  in  the  mommg  about  mid- 
summer time,  very  easily,  and  with- 
out any  visible  force  or  straining 
of  himself,  overthrew  huge  oaks 
with  his  tail,  and  slew  all  those  who 
pursued  him  with  the  same  weapon. 
At  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
a  whole  troop  of  such  animals  could 
scarcely  have  sufficiently  portended 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  which  the 
Scottish  nation  was  about  to  undergo. 
Her  heroes,  indeed,  were  not  less  hardy 
when  they  dwelt  in  glens,  and  by  the 
sides  of  waters,  in  the  "  Pict*s  houses,^' 
which  have  not  unaptly  been  compared 


*  Scottish  Heroes  in  the  Days  of  Wallace  and  Brace.  By  the  Bev.  Alexander  Low, 
A.M.,  Minister  of  the  Parish  of  Keig,  Aberdeenshire,  Correspondent  Member  of  the 
Sodcty  of  Antiquaries  in  Scotland. 
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to  huge  stone  ovens,  and  although  King 
Darnodilla  was  no  longer  in  the  north- 
west, and  Kenneth  oi  Ua,  and  Grime 
of  Stratheme,  and  Patrick  of  Dunhar, 
were  no  more,  and  the  famous  Little- 
John  was  hut  a  skeleton,  into  whose 
thiffh-hone,  as  Booetius  relates,  you 
could  thrust  your  arm— though  all 
these  worthies  were  now  hut  TOices  in 
the  wind,  and  hut  shadows  in  the  mist, 
the  chivalry  of  the  country  was  as 
brilliant  as  ever,  save  that  the  progress 
of  civihzatton  had  clouded  it  for  a  time 
with  the  spirit  of  luxury  and  avarice. 
That  merging,  in  fact,  of  the  two 
nations  whi(£  has  only  taken  place  in 
what  we  ma^  almost  call  our  own 
days,  and  which  forms  both  the  glory 
and  the  strength  of  Great  Britain, 
had  alreadycommenced  when  the  pa- 
triotism of  Wallace  once  more  inflamed 
the  spirit  of  national  animosity.    The 
Scotch  nobles  htgui  to  learn  enough 
law  French  to  Imow  that  acquisition 
miffht  properly  be  termed  conquest, 
and  they  were  not  slow  to  give  in  their 
adherence  to  the  feudal  system,  which 
only  called  for  submission  from  them 
in  proportion  as  it  gave  tbem  lands, 
and  which  j^ve  them  power  and  do- 
minion, which  could  be  estimated  at  a 
money  value  in  the  current  coin  of 
the  realm.    The  country  began  to  be 
settled ;  it  had  speculated,  so  to  speak, 
in  warfare  for  a  considerable  period, 
and  now  those  who  had  won  b^an 
to  call  in  and  secure  their  winning. 
Thb  is  always  a  period  of  great  dis- 
content to  two  sets  of  persons — those 
who  have  lost,  and  those  who  have  no 
other  pursuit  save  the  indulgence  of 
the  hope  of  winning.    Fifty  persons 
commiUed  suicide  in  the  week  suc- 
ceeding the  drawing  of  the  last  lottei^ 
in  England ;  and  on  the  conclusion,  as  it 
appeared  for  the  moment,  of  the  lot- 
tei^  of  warfare,  which  had  been  played 
so  long  between  the  two  countries, 
the  unportioned  gentlemen  of  Scot- 
land retired  with  Wallace  to  the  north 
in  a  state  of  Patriotic  despair,  with 
which  we  may  fairly  suppose  some 
little  selfishness  to  have  mmgled. 

The  story  of  WilUam  Wallace  is  a 
happy  union  of  the  romantic  histories 
of  Alfred  the  Great  and  Robin  Hood; 
but  he  was  unlike  the  latter,  for  he 
had  an  aim  in  life;  and  he  was  unlike 
the  former,  for  he  never  attained  it 
He  was  the  happy  accident  of  an  un- 
ttate  or  tilings.  His  life  is  a 
in  the  month  of  history ;  but 


history  in  singing  it  wears  the  usual 
woe-begone  aspect  of  ballad  singers. 
After  a  certain  time  spent  in  ro- 
mantic adventures  and  nairbreadth 
escapes— 

'*The  prowess  and  deeds  of  arms  for 
which  this  patriot  was  distinguished,  and 
bis  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  passes  and 
defiles  of  the  mountains,  and  the  singular 
art  which  he  possessed  of  commanding 
the  most  restless  and  daring  spirits,  pointed 
him  out  to  the  weirds  as  the  deliverer  of 
his  country,  and  the  seer  of  Greildowne, 
the  far-famed  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  and 
other  prophetic  visionaries  distinguished 
him  as  the  person  destined  to  deliver  Scot- 
land from  the  slavery  of  the  English,  and 
the  only  man  who  could  restore  the  race  of 
their  ancient  kings.*' 

Wallace,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  defined  political  views. 
Protection  for  himself  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  English,  and  the  freedom 
of  his  country  from  their  presence,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  bounds  of  his 
ambition,  so  far  as  he  was  conscious 
of  it  himself.  The  solemn  expres- 
sion by  the  seers  and  bards  of  hopes 
which  were  but  politely  veiled,  com- 
mands and  warnings  of  what  was  ex- 
pected of  him,  must  have  filled  him 
with  perplexity;  for  the  whole  na- 
tional system  was  disorganised,  the 
hydra  of  faction  arose  against  him,  and 
he  soon  saw  that  he  could  not  attempt 
to  exercise  the  proper  functions  of  go- 
vernment vrithout  addinff  the  horrors 
of  civil  war  to  those  of  loreign  inva- 
sion. For  the  safety  of  his  country, 
he  resigned  a  command  which  he  was 
the  only  person  worthy  of  holding, 
and  indignantly  retired. 

But  though  Wallace  had  retired 
from  his  country  in  disgust,  he  never 
ceased  to  interest  himself  in  its  for- 
tunes, to  exert  himself  in  its  behalf. 
He  urged  Philip  to  assist  his  old 
allies,  and  to  use  his  influence  to  have 
his  sovereign,  Baliol,  liberated  from 
the  Tower.  Philip  listened  courte- 
ously to  his  representations,  but 
practically  avoided  giving  a  decisive 
answer,  by  sending  Wallace  himself, 
as  his  accredited  agent,  to  discuss  the 
affairs  of  Scotland  with  Pope  Boni- 
face the  Eighth,  to  whose  decision 
they  had  be<^  rderred.  A  more  in- 
genious method  of  getting  out  of  a 
difficultycould  scarcdjr  have  been  de- 
vised. The  Pope  so  &r  interfered  in 
the  affair,  as  to  demand  that  Edward 
should  deliver  up  to  himself  Baliol, 
who  vras  still  kept  a  close  prisoner  in 
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the  Tower.  It  flattered  the  pride  of 
the  Papacy  to  hold  possesskm  of  a 
crowned  king,  although  his  sovereignty 
was  hut  nominal.  The  English  mo- 
narch rememhered  that  the  rope  had 
Gascony  in  his  giflt,  and  at  onee  gave 
up  his  prisoner  to  the  legate,  the 
Bishop  of  Yioenza,  in  presence  of  a 
notary,  requesting  that  he  might  ^*  be 
sent  to  the  Pope  as  a  seducer  of  the 
people,  and  a  perjured  man  ;*'  and  al- 
lowing him,  on  condition  of  not  inter- 
fering in  Scottish  affairs,  to  dispose  of 
his  large  English  estates,  and  to  re- 
tire from  the  kingdom.  This  was 
building  a  bridge  of  gold  for  a  flying 
enemy,  and  deprived  the  patriots  in 
their  most  exciting  topic  oi  enthii<* 
siasm.  But  the  Scots  still  struggled 
for  liberty,  and  in  the  sueoeedingyeaf 
took  place  that  nege  of  the  strong- 
h<dd  of  the  Maxwells,  the  Castle  of 
Caerlaverock,  which  equals  in  interest 
any  of  which  an  account  remains. 

This  castle  was  beautifully  situated, 
having  the  Irish  Sea  on  the  west,  and 
a  rich  country  surrounded  bv  an  arm 
of  the  sea  on  the  north ;  whilst  on  the 
south  side  there  were  numerous  dan- 
gerous defiles  of  wood  and  marshes 
and  ditdies,  which,  with  the  river  and 
the  sea  on  two  sides,  rendered  it  almost 
unapproachable;  and,  therefore,  the 
En^h  eould  only  advance  to  the 
attf^  on  the  eastern  side  where  the 
hill  slopes.  ^  On  the  day  appointed,'* 
says  Walter  de  Exeter,  who  accom- 
panied the  expedition,  *  ^  the  whole  host 
was  ready,  and  the  good  King  with 
his  household  then  set  forward  against 
the  Scots,  not  in  coats  and  surcoats, 
but  on  powerful  and  costly  eharsers, 
and  well  and  securely  armed*  There 
were  many  rich  caparisons  embroi- 
dered on  silks  and  satins,  many  a 
beautiful  pennon  fixed  to  a  lance,  and 
many  a  banner  displayed.  And  afar 
off  was  tbe  noise  heard  of  the  neigh- 
ing of  horses ;  mountains  and  valkys 
were  everywhere  covered  with  sump- 
ter-horses and  waggons,  with  provi- 
sions and  sacks,  wiw  tents  and  pavi- 
lions." 

Amongst  the  host  which  thus  en- 
camped on  the  plain  before  the  small 
but  brave  sarrison  in  the  Castle  of 
Caerlaverock,  was  Prince  Edward,  in 
command  of  the  third  division  of  the 
armyy  a  handsome,  brave  and  intelli- 

r  youth,  bearnsg,  with  a  blue  label, 
arms  c^  hit  fither,  and  seeking 
occasion  to  display  his  prowess.    The 


last  squadron  was  commatided  by  the 
King  himself,  and  in  the  midst  of  it 
floated  his  banner,  displaying  the 
three  leopards  courant,  of  fine  gold 
set  in  red,  fierce,  haughty,  and  cruel ; 
which  signified  that  the  King  was 
dreadfolly  fierce  and  proud  to  his 
enemies. 

The  army  was  soon  encamped  uid 
covered  the  eastern  slopes  by  which 
the  attack  was  to  be  made,  with  tents 
of  white  and  coloured  cloth,  and  hats 
of  wood,  whose  fioors  were  strewed 
with  leaves,  herbs  ttid  flowers,  gather- 
ed in  the  forest.  Ships  arrived  with 
engines  and  provisions,  and  the  first 
attack  was  m»ie  without  loss  of  thne. 
It  was  repulsed  with  vigour;  and 
then  a  troop  of  select  bachelors,  toge- 
ther with  two  troops  of  Bretons  and 
men-at-arms  from  Lorraine,  made  a 
second  advance. 

And  then  the  ehivdry  of  Great 
Britain  displayed  all  its  splendour. 
Amongst  the  bravest  knights  sho/Qt 
conspicuous  Bertram  de  Montboncher, 
with  his  silver  shield ;  Gerard  de  Gon- 
drouvilk,  with  his  shield  of  vaire,  and 
the  good  Baron  of  Wnjrhton.  Little 
less  distiDgaished  were  BadBonere  and 
Cromwell  the  handsome  and  Inrave, 
who,  with  his  white  lion  rampant, 
orowned  with  gold,  glided  between  the 
stones.  Thoinas  de  Bichmont  brought 
up  the  lances  to  the  brink  of  the  ditch 
and  would  scarcely  give  way  befmre 
the  overwhelming  shower  of  missiles. 
Of  those  who  advanced  under  Henry 
de  Graham  seareely  two  returned  un- 
hurt or  brought  back  their  shields 
entire.  Ralph  de  Gorges,  a  newly- 
dubbed  knight,  who  had  all  his  har- 
ness and  atture  of  gold  and  asure,  was 
more  than  once  brought  to  tbe  ground, 
while  the  foments  of  Haworth's 
shield,  who  bore  himself  nobly,  were 
more  than  once  seen  to  fly  in  the  air. 
The  drawbridge  appears  to  have  been 
the  scene  of  the  most  vigorous  attad^, 
and  was  surrounded  t^  a  troop  of 
heroes  anxious  to  signalise  their  skill 
and  bravery.  There  many  a  shining 
shield  of  silver,  many  a  lance  and 
pennon  were  altematelv  displayed; 
and  as  one  baron  and  his  followers 
were  wounded,  or  forced  to  retire 
before  the  besieged,  another  host  ot 
knights  advanced  to  the  charge,  assail- 
ing the  gate,  and  shouting  their  re- 
spective war  cries. 

Tbe  whole  seene  must  rather  have 
resembled  a  totumament,  or  birth-day 
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spectacle,  than  actual  war&re.  As  the 
J  ol  V  sunset  turned  the  old  gr^  caitle- 
walls  to  crimson  gold,  whilst  mm  one 
direction  joyous  jproups  came  hearing 
Urae  armsnil  qT  heito  and  flowers 
and  wild  game  from  the  glen,  and  fi^ 
fjTom  the  stream;  and  D*om  another 
direction  came  the  weary  warriors, 

Cdog  now  and  then  to  unstring  a 
,  to  unloose  a  casque,  the  bell  from 
some  neighbouring  convent  would 
sound  deeply  and  sweetly  oyer  wood 
and  hill,  and  reach  the  manners  rock- 
ingidly  out  at  sea. 

The  care  and  research  which  tue 
visible  in  Mr  Low's  aoooont  of  l^life 
and  fortunes  of  Wallace  are  apparent 
in  a  greater  degree  in  his  life  of 
Bobert  Bruce,  which,  indeed,  fimns 
the  bulk  of  the  yolumes  before  us. 
But,  whilst  it  is  superior  to  any  life 
of  the  patriot  Kmg  of  Scotland 
which  has  yet  been  written,  its  some- 
what ungraceful  stylet  fr^uently  re- 
minds us,  to  its  own  disadyantage,  of 
the  £Mile  elegance  of  Sur  Walter 
Scott's  yolumes  on  the  same  subject 
This  defect,  howeyer,  so  fiur  as  it 
exists,  is  hidden  by  the  richness  and 
abundance  of  the  new  historical  matter 
which  Mr  Low  has  here  offered  to  the 
perusal  of  the  general  reader. 

OVtL  OWK  8T0BT.* 

AxiDflT  the  crowds  of  human  lif^ 
the  isolation  of  individuals  frequently 
strikes  us  as  a  great  problem.  In 
former  ages  to  be  lonely  was  to  be 
either  a  miser,  a  witch,  or  a  hermit ; 
but  the  kind  of  loneliness  which  gave 
this  reputation  was  a  material  one,  and 
consisted  in  a  mountain-cave,  or  a 
little  hut  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  sur- 
rounded by  a  garden  in  which  the 
herbs  had  grown  uncouth  and  weird- 
like by  neglect  But  the  lonely  ones 
of  the  present  day  live  in  the  most 
crowded  thoroughfares :  they  are  not 
seldom  to  be  met  with  at  dinner 
parties,  and  frequently  at  eveninfp 
assemblies ;  yet  their  loneliness  is 
none  the  less  real,  and  though  they 
gather  no  gold,  work  no  spells,  and 
strive  not  to  atone,  by  purposed  seclu- 
sion, for  any  particular  sins,  they  are 
nusers,  witches,  and  hermits.  They 
hoard  up  their  feelinj^s  and  affections ; 
they  exert  a  mystenous  influence  on 
all  with  whom  they  come  in  contact ; 


thejr  withhold  themselves,  as  far  as 
their  own  action  is  concerned,  from 
forminp^  rdations  with  society.  The 
world  IS  inclined  to  look  upon  them  as 
stragglers  from  its  ranks,  as  deserters 
from  li&*s  battalions;  but  there  are 
thoughtfrd  hearts  who  regard  them  as 
human  nature's  army  of  reserve. 

In  "  Our  Own  Story,**  Miss  Bun- 
bury  has  traced  out  the  life  of  one  of 
these  individuals  through  all  its  changes 
and  chances;  she  has  shown  how,  one 
b^  one,  the  objects  of  her  aflBections 
died  away;  how  the  passions  of  her 
heart  gradually  became  idealised.  She 
has  made  her  heroine  very  lonely,  yet 
her  isolation  is  as  that  of  a  star,  and 
throws  a  ray  of  light  on  the  world 
which  it  does  not  touch. 

As  the  keen  midnight  frost  paints 
with  the  sleeper's  breath  rare  pictures 
on  die  casement  of  his  chamber  'vrindow, 
*•  Our  Own  Story"  draws,  by  means  of 
its  heroine's  isolation,  vivid  scenes  of 
the  world's  busiest  lifb. 

TOB  CHBSSPLATBB's  ANNUAL  FOB  1856.f 

Chbss  is  perhaps  the  only  game 
which  has  a  literature  of  its  own. 
This  is  because  it  is  the  only  same 
of  universal  adaptation :  the  cricketer 
mast  have  a  quicker  eye  and  a  stronger 
arm  than  his  fellow  mortals ;  the  card- 
player  a  greater  love  of  excitement,  a 
more  perfect  endurance  of  monotony ; 
so,  of  course,  to  the  formation  of  a 
good  chessplayer  certain  fkcolties  are 
required,  whicb  one  man  possesses 
more  fully  than  another,  but  any- 
body with  a  brain  of  tolerable  clear- 
ness can,  to  a  certain  extent*  play 
chess. 

Chess  is  catholic.     Eossian  princes, 
German   mathematicians,  Hungarian 
revolutionists,    English     poets,     the 
young  and  old,  the  sage  and  simpia* 
gentlemen  and  ladies^  all  play  chess— 
we  were  about  to  add,  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich.     We  hope  the  day 
will  come  when  no  cottage  m  England, 
whether  of   agriculturist  or  artiaan* 
will  be  without  its  chess-board — a  hope 
which  we  borrow  from  Mr.  T.  £• 
Cour,  in  the  *'  Chessplayer's  AnnuaL" 
This  little  volame  is  perfectly  read- 
able, even  for  its  literary  merits.    Its 
editor's   contributions   have   a    pic- 
turesque sparkle,  equal  to  anything  of 
the  kind  in  modem  literature.   Special 


•  "  Our  Own  Story."    By  Selina  Banbury,    ea  oy  GoOglc 
+  "  The  Chcan)hiver»B  Ammal"  for  1858.    IMJft-H  »«r  pk.-i-.  'n^.-t- 
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favourites  with  all  readers  will  be  the 
tales  eotttled  the  ^*  Professor's  Daugh- 
ter," and  the  **  Promissory  Note." 
The  former  b  an  autobiographic 
sketch  of  a  young  gentleman  who 
went  to  Germany  to  study  chymistry 
under  an  eccentric  chess-loving  disci- 
ple of  Berzalias,  and  who  mated  the 
Professor's  pretty  daughter  in  more 
ways  than  one :  the  Istter  is  a  curious 
history  of  the  difficulties  a  chessplayer 
fell  into,  by  promising  to  pay  £100  to 
a  stranger,  in  the  event  of  his  wife's 
becoming  as  good  a  player  as  the 
aforesaid  stranger's  carasposa.  The 
result  (among  other  things)  is  a 
gradual  descent  in  the  quality  of  the 
dinnera,  and  a  fearful  arrear  in  the 
matter  of  shirt-buttons ;  and  the 
moral,  of  course,  is,  that  it  is  inadvis- 
able for  ladies  to  addict  themselves  too 
strongly  to  chess.  Unluckily  the  fas- 
cinating way  in  which  the  game  is  de- 
scribed somewhat  neutralises  this  ex- 
cellent moral  lesson. 

Among  the  other  contributors  of 
literiu*y  matter,  we  find  the  name  of 
Mortimer  Collins.  His  articles  are  en- 
titled ''The  Magic  Chessmen,"  and 
"Chess  Skolia."  The  former  is  a 
myth  of  the  school  of  Praed  and  In- 
goldsby :  the  latter  an  attempt  to  re- 
vivify a  good  old  after-dinner  custom 
of  the  Greeks.  Mr.  Collins  is  an  occa- 
sional contributor  of  our  own,  and  we 
shall  therefore,  say  nothing  further 
of  his  articles. 

Captam  Kennedy  contributes  a  de- 
sultory paper  containing  some  interest- 
ing descriptions  of  chess  lions.  Mr. 
Cour  contributes  a  dialogue  in  which 
the  claims  of  chess  to  the  name  of 
a  science,  and  its  value  as  au  instru- 
ment of  intellectual  culture,  are  ably 
maintained.  Its  votaries  have  been 
among  earth's  giants,  and  its  dwarfs 
also,  and  it  is  recorded  that  the  only 
way  in  which  his  friends  could  vanquish 
Robert  Simson,  the  mathematician,  was 
by  asserting  some  erroneous  doctrine 
in  physical  science  in  the  midst  of  a 
game,  when  his  anxiety  for  the  cause 
of  truth  made  him  forget  the  perils  of 
his  ivoiy  king. 


MADELINE   CLABE  ;   OB,  THE  IMPORTANT 
SECRET.* 

The  novel  is  as  much  an  attendant  on 
every  phase  of  civilized  life  as  gorgeous 


parasitical  plants  are  of  the  trees  of 
Southern  forests.  Our  streets  and 
lanes  have  their  novels,  so  have  our 
philosophies  and  religions.  The  luxu- 
riant growths  of  imagination,  the 
flowers  of  passion,  the  fruits  of  taste 
and  feeling,  are  wreathed  and  in- 
vrreathed  into  bright,  rich  robes  for 
our  modern  da^s.  Sometimes  we  come 
upon  a  work  of  fiction,  which  however, 
declares  for  itself  the  possession  of  an 
innate  vitality  ;  which  refuses  to  be 
considered  as  the  mere  graceful  orna- 
ment of  the  actual ;  and  which,  not 
being  the  actual  itself,  yet  assumes  not 
merely  to  represent  but  to  imitate  it. 
Such  a  work  appears  to  us  to  be 
"Madeline  Clare/'  It  is  wealthy  English 
country  life  on  paper.  It  is  a  model 
rather  than  a  picture.  Its  characters 
and  incidents  are  vigorous,  and  give  it 
the  appearance  of  a  working  model. 
The  uplands  rise,  varied  with  noble 
mansions  ;  the  stately  woods  become 
purple  in  the  valleys ;  there  is  dew  on 
the  grass ;  the  birds  alone  disturb  the 
quiet,  lending  their  voices,  as  a  modern 
poet  has  expressed  it,  to  the  dumb 
flowers ;  there  is  mist  on  the  plain  and 
sunshine  on  the  hills.  The  hand  of 
wealth  has  passed  over  every  scene. 

So  far  as  there  is  a  story  in  the  book, 
it  is  well  written  and  well  managed, 
and  we  do  not  like  the  plot  less  because 
we  feel  constrained  to  svmpathise  with 
andadmirethe  villain  who  is  its  moving 
power.  The  course  of  the  storv  moves 
over  the  deep-green  herbage  of  its 
scenery  with  so  soft  and  gentle  a  step, 
that  it  scarcely  stirs  the  silent  summer 
atmosphere  around  it.  It  never  feiils 
to  be  clothed  in  a  dignified  richness  and 
grace.  Its  most  sti^ing  and  powerful 
passages  are  clothed  in  a  repose  which 
by  no  means  conceals  their  dramatic 
force. 

The  error  of  the  book  consist  in  its 
containing  two  heroes  and  two  hero- 
ines, who  all  nearly  equally  claim  the 
reader's  attention,  and  whose  charac- 
ters possess  strong  points  of  resem- 
blance. Mabel  and  Madeline,  Philip 
and  Temple,  resemble  a  handsome 
group  of  brothers  and  sisters,  whose 
likeness  to  each  other  blends  them  at 
once  without  any  artistic  grouping  into 
a  fair  picture.  The  narrative  liUls  us 
into  contemplation  of  its  characten, 
when  it  ought  to  excite  us  into  au 
eager  observation  of  their  fortunes. 


•  i<  Madeline  Clare  ;   or,  the  Important  Secret."    By  ColbouraeMayne,  Esq. 
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Bbfork  these  pa^  meet  the  reader's 
eye,  those  conferences  will  pro- 
bably have  closed,  on  which  hang  the 
destinies  of  Europe.  According  to 
the  result  of  these  oeliberations,  either 
peace  will  shed  its  permanent  sun- 
shine upon  the  vast  regions  now  light- 
ened by  the  transient  gleam  of  an 
armistice,  or  war  will  once  more 
ffather  its  thunders  and  launch  them 
m  renewed  devastation  over  the  world. 
It  is  during  such  a  pause — ^while 
we  are  standing  in  an  attitude  half- 
conciliatory,  hfuf-menacing,  ready  to 
relax  our  energies  into  quietude,  or 
string  them  up  again  to  action — that 
we  can  best  renect  upon  our  actual  po- 
sition, and  form  a  sound  judgment  as 
to  those  occurrences  which  passed  by 
with  too  bewildering  rapidity  at  the 
time  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated. 
The  series  of  recent  events  which, 
had  things  continued  as  they  were, 
might  have  ranged  itself  in  the  per- 
spective of  the  past,  and  floated  away 
from  before  men's  minds  into  the  cur- 
rent of  history,  has  suddenly  become 
ice-boimd  by  tbe  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities, retaining  the  prominence  of 
a  present  reality,  intensely  distinct 
and  mapped  at  our  feet  as  the  stattis 
QUO  on  which  Uiose  arrangements  are 
ukely  to  be  based,  if  arrived  at  at  all, 
towiuxLs  which  the  eyes  of  the  world 
are  at  this  moment  turned.  The 
course  of  the  torrent,  as  it  rushed 
from  side  to  side,  undermining,  over- 
flowing, spreading,  foaming  and  rag- 
ing alon^,  apparently  the  most  blind 
and  capricious  of  forces,  may,  never- 
theless, possiblyprove  the  boundary- 
line  of  peace.  Where  the  tide  swept, 
the  frontier  may  be  traced  ;  and  na- 
tions which  contributed  their  sub- 
stance and  their  blood  to  swell  the 
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stream,  may  be  found  to  accept  the 
limit  struck  out  by  devastation,  and 
sit  down  in  friendly  rivalry  on  either 
bank. 

At  this  juncture,  too,  is  it  of  more 
special  import  to  scrutinize  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  have  contributed 
to  create  the  existing  state  of  things, 
with  a  view  to  the  equitable  adjust- 
ment of  public  approval  or  censure. 
No  equally  favorable  opportunity  for 
such  a  scrutiny  can  be  expected  soon 
to  occur.  In  case  the  conferences 
terminate  in  peace,  men's  minds  will 
be  too  much  elated  by  the  result  to 
look  back  with  the  sternness  of  im- 
partiality at  the  omduct  of  those 
whose  attempts  at  evil,  now  that  they 
have  proved  impotent,  provoke  their 
contempt  rather  than  their  active 
indignation: — ^while  if  they  should 
unhappily  prove  abortive,  and  the 
European  struggle  be  renewed,  there 
will  be  no  timeior  retrospect  at  all ; 
— all  eyes  must  be  bent  forward — 
the  face  must  be  towards  the  foe 
without,  not  towards  the  traitor  or 
poltroon  within.  New  strugj^les,  new 
triumphs,  new  reverses,  W4II  claim 
the  inter^  of  the  hour.  Every  dav 
will  add  a  viewless  film  to  the  veil 
which  will  screen  public  delinquency 
from  public  detection  ;  tmtil,  by  and 
by,  the  immunity  due  to  circumstances 
will  be  relied  on  as  presumptive  proof 
of  innocence,  and  prescription  pleaded 
in  bar  of  all  further  scrutiny. 

The  time,  then,  is  come — it  is  not 
likely  to  last  lon^ — when  it  is  expe- 
dient to  summon  the  men  before  us  wno 
have  contributed  to  make  our  actual 
position,  fuid  to  ask  them  what  they 
nave  done  -  or  left  undone — in  their 
several  spheres  of  action.  In  inqui- 
ries of  this  sort,  two  classes  of  impu- 
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tations  may  claim  investigation — ^the 
one  grounded  on  offences  from  inca- 
pacity, demanding  as  their  utmost 
Simishment,  where  they  are  brought 
ome  to  the  offender,  a  deprivation  of 
the  power  to  commit  the  like  mis- 
chief in  the  future ; — the  other,  on 
moral  offences,  in  which  motives  as 
well  as  acts  come  under  suspicion, 
and  which  call  for  a  very  different 
penal  treatment.  Examples  of  both 
these  classes  are  at  this  moment  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  public.  We  are 
not  disposed  to  give  to  the  Crimean 
investigations  an  importance  which 
would  remove  them  out  of  the  first  of 
these  categories.  Misman^ement,  in- 
capacity, blundering,  these  meet  us 
on  all  sides.  A  heavy  folio  has  been 
filled  with  them :  a  library  might  be 
furnished  with  them.  But  out  of  all 
this  perplexity  of  disorder — these 
criminations  and  recriminations — ^this 
official  hocus-pocus — this  shifting  re- 
sponsibility and  loose  and  lame  excul- 
pation, it  is,  perhaps,  as  needless  as 
it  would  certainly  be  diflicult  to  frame 
a  codex  of  rigorous  retribution.  A 
splendid  triumph  has  been  obtained 
at  an  over-expenditure  of  blood  and 
treasure.  There  seems  no  absolute 
necessity  that  we  should  employ  our- 
selves in  sulkily  counting  how  much 
more  we  might  have  gained,  when 
we  have  so  much  to  congratulate  our- 
selves upon  in  what  has  actually 
been  achieved.  We  venture  the 
opinion  that  it  would  have  done  us 
more  service  in  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
and  have,  perhaps,  exercised  a 
better  influence  upon  the  conferences 
now  going  forward,  had  the  free 
people  of  England  done  what  the 
despots  of  Europe  have  forced  their 
people  to  do,  and  magnified  a  national 
triumph  and  suppressed  national  dis- 
closures and  crimmations,  at  least  for 
a  time,  with  a  view  to  the  impression 
which  great  results,  when  not  too 
narrowly  scrutinized,  are  sure  to  ex- 
ercise upon  distant  spectators.  But  an 
opinion  thus  hazarded  is  mere  paren- 
thetic matter.  It  does  not  affect  our 
present  object,  which  is  to  show  that 
there  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  inquiry 
possible  to  be  instituted,  arising  out 
of  two  distinct  kinds  of  charges,  and 
demanding  different  modes  and  de- 
grees of  pimishment.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  first,  the  latter  class 
of  imputations,  involving  as  it  does 
the  moral  crimiualitv  of  inJividua's 


will  not  brook  being  overlooked  or 
disregarded.  That  questions  of  this 
nature  should  be  sifted,  and  sifted  to 
the  bottom,  is  demanded  alike  by  a 
responsible  government,  by  those 
compromised  through  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  by  thoee 
implicated  in  the  ch&raes.  Society 
pomts  with  peremptory  determination 
to  its  right  to  have  the  guilty  indi- 
cated, the  innocent  exculpated.  His- 
tory will  demand  thus  much  of  the 
generation  in  which  alone  a  fair  trial 
can  be  had,  and  a  just  verdict  pro- 
noimced.  Our  readers  will  readily 
acquit  us  of  indulging  in  the  pre- 
sumptuous idea  that  we  may  invest 
ourselves  by  any  process  of  usurpa- 
tion with  the  juaicial  prerogatives 
which  belong  to  the  constituted  tri- 
bunals in  the  first  instance,  and  to 
the  supreme  court  of  Public  Opinion 
in  the  last  resort ;  such  an  miper- 
tinenoe  is  very  far  from  our  thoughts  : 
— the  utmost  we  aspire  to  accomplish 
in  the  course  of  the  following  pages 
is  to  collect,  classify,  and  compare 
certain  facts  and  statements  relating 
to  matters  highly  interesting  in  them^ 
selves,  at  this  moment  exciting  an 
unusual  share  of  public  attention, 
and  which  implicate  necessarily  the 
characters  and  reputations  of  publio 
men. 

The  story  of  the  siege  and  capitula- 
tion of  Kars  would  be  a  romance  in 
itself,  if  it  could  be  found  any  where 
in  the  usual  dress  of  one.  As  it  is,  it 
has  to  be  extracted  out  of  a  mass  of 
literature,  not  pretending  to  that  or* 
dinary  form  of  attractive  narrative. 
We  find  the  history  and  descripticm  of 
the  province  and  capital  and  the  pre- 
vious conquest  of  tne  latter  in  one 
place,  coming  into  view  through  the 
technical  det«uls  of  a  militaiy  memoir. 
The  incidents  of  the  last  siege  assume 
more  important  dimensions  in  the  jour- 
nal of  a  medical  officer  kept  upon 
the  spot.  But  for  a  full  account  of 
what  occurred — including  the  various 
collateral  circumstances  which  com- 
bined to  bring  about  the  result  and 
implicate  individuals,  we  have  to  turn 
to  the  dull  prolixity  of  a  Blue  Book, 
out  of  which  may  be  extracted  all 
that  is  necessary  in  ortler  to  arrive  at 
a  satisfactory  view. 

The  city  of  Kaiis  forms  the  fix)ntier 

fortress  of  the  Ottoman  dominions  in 

Asia  Minor,  towards  the  side  of  Greor- 
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oue  time  considered  a  strong  place, 
but  has  long  ceased  to  be  looked  upon 
as  formidable  by  the  modem  engi- 
neer, who,  however,  recognizes  in 
its  position  an  important  military 
post,  and  the  key  to  the  Turkish  do- 
minions on  the  wAjsiatic  side.  In  the 
year  1829  it  was  taken  bv  Prince 
Paskiewitch,  though  it  afterwards 
fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Sul- 
tan. At  this  siege  one  officer  parti- 
cularly distinguished  himself — this 
was  General  Mouravieff,  destined, 
six  and  twenty  years  later,  to  enter 
once  more  the  gates  he  had  then  burst 
open.  During  the  progress  of  the 
present  war  it  became  evident  to  the 
allied  powers  that  the  condition  of 
things  m  this  quarter  was  eminently 
unsatisfactory  and  dangerous.  A  great 
battle  had  been  fought  at  Kurekd6r6, 
in  which  the  advantage  of  position 
and  numbers  was  all  on  the  side  of 
l^e  Turks  ;  yet  it  had  resulted  in  a 
shameful  defeat,  the  officers  having 
deserted  their  men  in  the  middle  of 
the  action  and  hurried  to  the  rear, 
in  order  to  secure  their  property,  and 
make  offwith  it  to  a  place  of  safety.  At- 
tempts were  made  to  rouse  the  Porte 
to  the  necessity  of  taking  precautionary 
measures  with  a  view  to  stren^ening 
the  Turidsh  frontier  in  that  direction, 
imperilled  as  it  was  by  the  flagrant 
incompetency  and  misconduct  of  the 
civil  and  military  functionaries.  These 
attempts  corrupt  influences  rendered 
abortive,  till  it  was  seen  indispensable 
to  despatch  a  British  official  to  the 
spot,  nominally  to  assist  and  advise, 
but  really  to  watch  and  control  the 
native  authorities.  Accordingly,  on 
^e  second  day  of  August,  1854,  the 
£arl  of  Clarendon  wrote  to  lieutenant- 
Colonel  Williams,  an  officer  of  artil- 
lery possessing  considerable  expe- 
rience and  well  acquainted  with  the 
East,  to  inform  him  that  he  had  been 
selected  to  attend,  as  her  Majesty's 
Commissioner,  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Turidsh  army  in  Asia,  and  to  act 
in  that  capacity  in  communication 
with  and  under  the  orders  of  Lord 
Eaglan.  From  this  i^pointment 
date  those  memorable  occurrences, 
which  have  rivetted  upon  a  compara- 
tively remote  and  imvisited  region 
the  attention  of  the  world. 

The  new  CommisBioner  found  things 
in  a  deplorable  condition.  At  £r^ 
room,  situate  at  no  great  distance 
from  Kars,  and  occupied  by  a  nume- 


rous garrison,  the  winter  quarters 
were  reported  as  altogether  inade- 
quate, thei'e  was  no  arrival  of  warm 
clothing,  wheat  and  barley  were  defi- 
cient, strong  shoes  and  worsted  stock- 
ings were  wanting,  the  medical  de- 
ps^mentwasunsupplied  with  the  first 
requisites  of  the  healing  art ;  and  the 
pay  of  the  troops  was  fifteen,  seven- 
teen, eighteen,  and  nineteen  mouths 
in  arrear.  This  was  in  September, 
at  the  approach  of  the  rigorous  win- 
ter which  in  those  elevated  regions 
commences  early,  and  lasts  long.  At 
Kars,  the  material  comforts  of  the 
soldiers  were  somewhat  better  pro- 
vided for,  and  the  hospitals  were  in 
tolerable  order  ;  but  the  officers  and 
surgeons  were  glaringly  unfit  to  under- 
take the  chai^ge  entrusted  to  them. 
As  to  the  former.  Colonel  WiUiams's 
words  may  be  quoted.  Addressing 
Lord  Clarendon  he  says,  ^^  from  the 
information  I  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect from  various  sources,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  stating,  for  vour  lord- 
ship's information,  that  the  general 
officers  commanding  the  divisions  are 
totally  unfit  for  their  emt^.  They 
must  have  connived  at  the  peculations 
which  are  practised  in  every  depart- 
ment. They  exhibited  a  lamentable  in- 
capacity in  the  field  of  battle."  With 
regard  to  the  latter  class,  namely,  the 
medical  officers  and  their  supplies, 
the  best  authority  to  have  recourse 
to  is  Dr.  Sandwith,  head  of  the  me- 
dical stafif  attached  to  the  British  com- 
mission. This  gentleman  reports  as 
follows,  "The  medical  department 
was,  in  truth,  at  a  very  low  ebb  ;  less 
on  account  of  the  inefficiency  of  the 
staff  than  because  they  were,  as  usual 
in  that  land  of  plots,  split  up  into 
numerous  factions,  and  intnguin^^ 
against  each  other."  "  The  hospital 
supplies  were  a  marvel  and  a  phe- 
nomenon !  Here  we  were,  in  the  heart 
of  Armenia,  and  when  I  inspected 
the  drug-dep6t  I  found  cosmetics,  aro- 
matic vmegar,  eau  de  luce,  scents,  and 
other  dainties  and  medicines  de  luxe ; 
but  the  medicines  really  necessary 
for  the  use  of  the  army  in  the  field 
were  scarcely  to  be  foimd,  and  the 
few  that  did  exist  were  of  the  most 
worthless  description." 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  an 
organized  system  of  pectdation  and 
corruption  was  in  operation  within  the 
Turkish  army,  llie  various  Pachas 
who  held  command  at  Kars,  with  few 
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exc:iption9,  played  into  each  others* 
hands,  at  the  expense  of  the  unfor- 
tunate soldiers  and  country  people, 
who  were  alike  the  victims  of  the  rapa- 
city and  indifference  of  their  superiors. 
The  first  object  the  newly  appointed 
commissioner  set  before  him  was 
to  get  rid  of  these  incompetent  and 
unworthy  functionaries,  and  to  have 
Uiem  replaced  by  men  of  another  stamp. 
To  this  end  he  despatched  pressing  and 
repeated  entreaties  to  the  representa- 
tive of  Her  Majesty  with  the  Sublime 
Porte,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  urg- 
ing him  not  only  to  have  competent 
muitary  and  medical  officers  sent  to 
the  camp,  but  to  call  for  the  disgrace 
and  pimishment  of  the  guilty  Pachas. 
He  represented  that  before  any  effec- 
tive steps  could  be  taken  towards  re- 
form, it  was  imperatively  necessary 
that  proof  should  be  given  of  the 
power  and  willingness  of  the  sove- 
rei|;n  authorities  to  grapple  with  ex- 
isting abuses,  by  the  public  degrada- 
tion of  those  whose  misdeeds  were 
public  and  notorious.  He  pointed  to 
the  grave  consequences  that  must 
ensue  if  a  system  corrupt  as  this  wafl 
should  be  allowed  to  continue — con- 
sequences that  might  compromise  in- 
terests far  greater  than  those  of 
provincial  garrisons  and  forts,  and 
neutralize — or  more  than  neutralize 
— ^aU  the  good  it  was  his  mission 
to  see  accomplished.  He  inform- 
ed the  ambassador  that  the  British 
name  had  in  him  been  repeatedly  and 
CTOSsly  insulted,  and  that  he  had  been 
bearded  and  ridiculed  to  Ms  face,  in 
the  presence  of  numerous  witnesses — 
and  finallv,  referring  to  an  avowed 
ground  of  contempt  on  the  part  of 
one  of  these  officers,  he  added  a  re- 
quest that  he  might  be  accorded  by 
the  Sultan  the  rank  of  Ferik,  or 
General  of  Division,  which  would  re- 
lieve him,  he  conceived,  from  the 
contumely  to  which  he  was  exposed 
by  the  want  of  a  recognized  position. 
Such  may  be  taken  as  a  sununary  of 
representations  made  from  time  to 
time  to  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe, 
from  the  month  of  September,  1854. 
to  the  following  December,  ana 
backed  by  the  steady  approval  of 
the  foreign  minister.  Lord  Cla- 
rendon. These  representations  were 
embodied  in  numerous  despatches, 
amounting  to  fifty  or  sixty,  and  were 
accompanied  by  ample  details,  corro- 
borating the  statements,  and  suggest- 


ing plans  of  reform  for  tJie  future. 
Moreover,  it  began  to  be  apprehended 
that  the  enemy  in  Georgia  was  not 
only  more  numerous  and  nearer,  but 
more  likely  to  take  active  measures 
than  was  supposed,  and  the  approach- 
ing campaign  was  expected  to  be  an 
early  and  a  stirring  one.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  was  judged  by  the 
commissioner  that  some  interest  might 
have  been  taken  in  these  matters  by 
the  representative  of  our  government 
with  the  Porte ; — that  that  interest 
might  have  been  manifested  by  fre- 
quent and  confidential  communica- 
tions, which  would  have  had  in  them- 
selves the  tendency,  upon  those  who 
were  cognizant  of  them,  to  enhance 
his  authority  with  the  army  and  local 
functionaries ;  and  that  its  results 
might  by  this  time  have  been  b^pm 
to  exhibit  themselves  in  acts  done  by 
the  Turkish  government  in  accordance 
with  his  suggestions.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  the  mortification,  not  the  less 
keen  for  having  been  nobly  suppres- 
sed all  that  time,  that  he  must  nave 
experienced,  and  which  must  have 
so  bitterly  augmented  the  difficulties 
of  one  placed  in  Ms  dubious  and  re- 
sponsible position,  when  to  these  re- 
iterated representations  and  supplica- 
tions not  one  line  of  reply  toas  ever 
vouchsafed/  Can  we  wonder  if  at  last 
Colonel  Williams's  disappointment 
finds  words  in  respectful  remonstran- 
ces? He  takes  the  liberty  of  reminding 
his  lordsMp  that  since  he  fulfilled 
the  duties  confided  to  him  as  Her 
Majesty's  commissioner  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army  at  Kars,  he 
had  the  honour  of  addressing  to  his 
'Excellency  flfiy'/our  despatches,  iden- 
tical with  those  forwarded  simultane- 
ously to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  and 
General  Lord  Raglan.  He  states  that 
each  packet  was  accompanied  by  a  pri- 
vate letter  containing  details  and  sug- 
^[estions,  wMch,  had  they  found  place 
m  his  public  communications,  would 
have  inconveniently  lengthened  those 
documents.  After  alluding  to  one 
private  letter  written  to  him  during 
that  period  on  a  subject  having  no 
reference  to  his  official  position,  he 
goes  on  to  say,  that,  with  that  excep- 
tion, he  has  not  been  favoured  hy  a 
line  /ran  his  Excellency,  even  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  reception  of 
his  public  or  private  commumcations. 
"  To  one."  he  adds,  "  who  has  served 
your  lordship  for  so  many  3rearA,  such 
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an  avowal  on  my  part  can  only  be  re- 
corded with  feelings  of  deep  disap- 
pointment and  mortification — ^feelings 
which  I  have  studiously  endeavoutm 
to  conceal,  even  from  my  aide-de- 
canip  and  secretaries.*' 

Here,  then,  is  the  first  fact  premo- 
nitory of  the  fall  of  Ears. 

As  these  remonstrances,  though 
addi-essed  to  the  minister  at  Constan- 
tinople, found  their  wav  in  their  offi- 
cial character  to  Her  Majesty *s  Gro- 
vemment  at  home,  it  became  at  last 
absolutely  necessary  for  Lord  Strat- 
ford de  Kedclifie  to  say  something  in 
vindication  of  his  conduct.  Seeing 
moreover  that  Lord  Clarendon,  the  Sc* 
cretary  for  Foreign  Afiairs  (we  find 
the  same  difficuUy  as  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  in  understanding  why  the 
whole  of  this  business  was  not  rather 
in  the  department  of  the  war  minister) 
applied  for  an  explanation  in  terms 
which  lost  none  of  their  pungency 
by  being  kept  rigorously  within  the 
bounds  of  diplomiatic  etiquette.  Lord 
Stratford  de  Eedcliffe  at  length  con- 
descended to  attempt  a  justification. 
The  document  is  a  curious  one.  The 
minister  assumes  the  attitude  of  an 
injured  man.  "  I  think  myself  en- 
titled to  remark,*'  he  says,  "  on  the 
hasty  manner  in  which  Colonel  Wil- 
liams has  allowed  himself  to  suppose 
that  I  have  neglected  the  important 
interests  committed  to  his  chai^. 
Because  he  did  not  hear  from  me  as 
doon  or  as  frequently  as  he  expected, 
he  rushed  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
gave  him  no  support."  Considering 
that  Colonel  Williams  had  written 
fifty-four  official  letters,  and  fifty-four 
voluminous  statements  in  explanation 
of  them,  during  the  space  oi  three  or 
four  months,  in  which  he  was  coming 
to  the  conclusion  in  question,  the  term, 
implying  as  it  does  a  headlong,  blind, 
and  sudden  arrival  at  it,  seems  feli- 
citously inappropriate.  Nevertheless, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  to  the 
writer  the  letter  from  which  the  above 
ii  an  extract  seemed  triumphantly 
conclusive.  He  wrote  it  for  the  pub- 
lic eye : — 

**  Thus  to  the  world  appealed  my  lord, 
and  cried — 
Whatever  happens,  I  am  juslified.*' 

The  whole  epistle  is  as  instructive 
a  specimen  of  the  peculiar  pedantry 
characteristic  of  high  office,  adminis- 


tered with  a  high  hand,  as  it  has  been 
our  lot  to  peruse. 

From  hence,  however,  dates  a  re- 
markable change  in  the  tone  of  this 
correspondence.  The  attention  of 
Her  Majesty's  ministers  at  home  had 
at  last  been  called  to  the  acts  and  de- 
signs of  the  now-recognized  commis- 
sioner, pursuing  his  arduous  task 
steadily  and  sternly  in  the  recesses 
of  a  remote  and  inhospitable  region, 
and  amidst  the  thwarting  influences 
of  a  semi-barbarous  population. 
The  British  people  had  b^un  to 
spare  a  moment  from  the  principal 
theatre  of  war,  and  turn  their  eves 
to  British  qualities  displayed  else- 
where. A  new  man  had  appeared. 
The  name  of  Williams  was  heard 
pronounced  in  the  assemblies  and 
thoroujrhfares  of  England  with  ap- 
probation. He  was  not  to  be  any 
longer  ignored,  even  b^  a  plenipo- 
tentiarv.  From  this  time  forward 
we  find  but  few  directly  disparaging 
or  slighting  expressions  addressed  by 
Lord  Stratford  de  Bedcliffe  to  the 
British  Grovemment  in  r^;ard  to  Co- 
lonel Williams.  He  confines  himself 
either  to  serious  expostulations  or  to 
vague  insinuations ;  and  even  these 
are  abandoned,  at  first  for  stiff,  offi- 
cial proprieties,  afterwards  for  extort- 
ed and  strained  commendation,  as 
events  follow  each  other,  and  place 
their  necessity  upon  him.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  reparation  came  too  late. 
The  mischief  had  been  done.  It  was 
first  whispered — then  openly  stated — 
that  the  zealous  Englisnman  was  dis- 
owned by  his  own  Government.  Spies 
abounded.  From  the  Turkish  camp 
the  rumour  spread  to  the  enemy.  It 
would  naturally  prove  matter  of  en- 
couragement to  them  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  non-interference  appeared  to 
be  acted  upon  with  regard  to  their 
Ottoman  opponents,  who  were  left  to 
their  own  devices.  Lord  Clarendon, 
it  must  be  stated  to  his  credit — or  dis- 
paragement, does  not  spare  the  En- 
voy. Expostulating  indifi^nantly  as 
long  as  the  injury  was  palpable  and 
calculated  to  prejudice  the  great  public 
interests  in  his  chanre,  he  contents 
himself  with  delicate^  hinting  from 
time  to  time,  once  there  ceases  to  be 
any  further  danger  on  this  score,  that 
he  is  neither  deceived  by  the  recent 
forbearance  of  the  minister,  nor  con- 
vinced by  his  original  exculpation. 
But  it  is  when  the  tables  are  turned 
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— when  the  slighted,  snubbed,  insult- 
ed subordinate  rivals  his  8Ui>erior 
in  the  estimation  of  Europe,  and 
becomes  in  his  turn  the  proper  object 
of  respect  and  deference  as  well  as  of 
admiration,  that  the  minister  in  Eng- 
land has  his  revenge.  He  has  no 
need  to  seek  about  for  expressions 
that  will  gall  and  go  home.  Every 
word  he  is  obliged  to  say  bears  its 
proper  sting.  He  cannot  advise  with- 
out appearing  to  reprove — he  cannot 
reprove  without  seeming  to  taunt. 
The  language  of  official  routine  takes 
ft  sinist^  meaning  from  past  occur- 
rences, and  resMB  like  an  involun- 
ta^  impeachment. 

But  we  have  anticipated  the  pro- 
gress of  events.  Thus  much  it  seemed 
necessary  to  premise,  in  order  to  show 
that  into  an  estimate  of  the  causes  of 
what  followed  some  personal  influ- 
ences, amongst  those  more  strictly 
political  and  general,  would  of  ne- 
cessity have  to  be  tlm)wn.  It  may 
be  thought,  before  we  bring  these 
pages  to  a  conclusion,  that  in  one 
other  instance  at  least,  a  similar  mo- 
tive was  possibly  at  work. 

The  wmter  of  1854-5  was  passed 
by  Colonel  Williams  in  unceasing 
exertions  to  provision,  arm,  and  forti- 
fy the  cities  of  Kara  and  Erzeroom. 
Ill  his  efforts  he  was  aided  by  seve- 
ral brave  and  energetic  Europeans, 
amongst  whom  were  the  following 
Englishmen  : — Colonel  Lake,  Captain 
Te^ale,  Captain  Thompson,  Mr. 
Churchill,  ana  Dr.  Sandwith.  Not- 
withstanding the  inaction  of  the  Rus- 
sian General  Bebutoff  after  the  battle 
of  Kurekd6r6,  the  prescient  sagacity 
of  Colonel  Williams  foresaw  that  the 
approaching  spring  would  witness  ac- 
tive operations,  and  that  Kars  would 
probably  be  the  first  object  of  attack, 
feebuton  had  been  succeeded  in  the 
command  of  the  Russian  army  in 
Georgia  by  Mouravieff;  and  the 
Commissioner  knew  enough  of  the 
character  of  that  Gknei-al  to  appre- 
hend a  speedy  change  of  policy. 
Having  now  the  rank  of  Ferik,  or 
Gener^  of  Division  in  the  Ottoman 
army,  he  found  it  somewhat  easier  to 
manage  the  miserable  incapable  offi- 
cials within  those  two  fortresses.  He 
contrived  to  have  engineering  works 
of  considerable  extent  completed 
around  the  former  of  them.  The 
nature  of  the  ground  is  such,  that  a 
defence  can  only  be  made  by  means 


of  several  independent  forte.  Qene- 
ral  Montieth  had  given  it  as  his  opi- 
nion that  in  no  way  but  by  detached 
works  could  Kars  be  strengthened. 
The  town  is  commanded  by  heights  at 
both  sides  of  the  dividing  stream. 
These  heights,  since  they  were  of  too 
considerable  a  circuit  to  fall  within 
continuous  defences,  were,  by  Colonel 
Williams,  marked  out  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  series  of  tabicUf  or  bat- 
teries ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  place  so  far  strengthened 
by  the  application  of  engineering 
skill  and  bodily  labour,  that  a  suffi- 
tjient  force,  properly  armed  and  vic- 
tualled, mignt  bid  defiance  for  a  con- 
siderable time  to  the  best  efforts  of  an 
attacking  army.  How  he  toiled  at 
this  work,  he  has  not  told  us  himself. 
But  Dr.  Sandwith  has  told  ua  for 
him. — "  I  often  heard  Turks  remark 
that  *  Williams  Pacha  worked  as  no 
Pacha  ever  worked  before.  They 
could  not  understand  him.  Was  he 
not  a  Pacha  ?  Why,  then,  should  he 
work  like  a  hammal  V  "  "  GJeneral 
Williams  worked  incessajntly  at  the 
fortifications  in  sun,  rain,  and  snow ; 
but  this  was  his  easiest  task." 
His  real  difficulties  were,  in  fact, 
of  a  different  nature.  To  attempt  a 
defence  of  the  place,  the  garrison  must 
be  armed,  clothea  and  provisioned. 
Accordingly,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  object,  the  Commissioner  bent 
himself  with  his  characteristic  energy 
to  obtain  supplies.  But  here  it  was 
that  obstacles  presented  themselves, 
beyond  the  scope  of  personal  labour, 
which  all  his  exertions  were  vmable  to 
overcome.  Here  the  rooted  evils  of 
the  Turkish  system  met  him,  and  block- 
ed up  his  path.  Falsehood,  peculation, 
corruption,  disregard  of  the  public 
weal,  and  recklessness  of  public  dan^r, 
the  absence  of  all  self-respect  and  all 
patriotism  amongst  the  higher  ranks, 
these  together  formed  a  barrier  be- 
yond his  power  to  surmount.  At  this 
period  his  difficulties  had  not  reached 
their  climax ;  vet  he  had,  even  now,  pa- 
ralyzing proof  of  what  he  most  wirfied 
to  avoid  believing.  He  foimd  the 
generals  cowai'dly,  thievish,  and  igno- 
i^ant.  "They  laughed  and  smoked  while 
the  army  starved."  He  tried ,  and  at  last 
prevailed,  in  spite  of  the  British  ambas- 
sador, to  have  some  of  them  removed. 
He  discovered  that  while  supplies,  sta- 
teil  at  head-quarters  to  be  regulariy 
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fumishedy  were  eitlier  wholly  ab- 
stracted on  their  way,  or  arrived  di- 
minished in  quantity  and  deteriorated 
in  quality,  rations  were  drawn  for 
troops  which  had  no  existence  but  on 
paper,  and  the  superfluities  of  a  nomi- 
nal garrison  poured  into  the  pockets 
of  the  pachas.  Here,  too,  he  made 
efforts  at  reform.  They  were  less  suc- 
cessful. The  coimtenance  and  co-ope- 
ration of  the  ambassador  were  needful 
to  repress  an  evil  which  commenced 
beyond  the  reach  of  personal  interven- 
tion. These  not  bemg  heartily,  or  at 
least  effectively  given,  the  abuses  con- 
tinued, in  spite  of  threats,  remon- 
strances, ana  vigilance  on  his  part, 
though  to  a  less  shameless  degree  than 
before.  He  found  that  money,  where 
it  was  remitted  at  all,  came  prmcipally 
in  paper,  at  the  depreciated  value 
which  the  national  embarrassments 
had  reduced  it  to ;  and  fell  into  hands  in- 
competent or  unworthy  to  administer 
it.  He  became  aware  that  on  the  one 
hand  desertion  was  alarminrfy  fre- 
quent, and  on  the  other  that  Kussian 
Bpies  abounded  in  the  town  and  garri- 
son. Stringent  measures  were  neces- 
sary to  repress  this  two-fold  evil ;  and 
they  were  adopted, — ^though  with  some 
degree  of  hesitation.  A  few  executions 
had  their  effect :  but  the  influence  of 
the  Commissioner's  own  character  and 
example,  with  some  humane  acts  of 
clemency,  did  more  to  confirm  the 
loyalty  of  the  troops  and  inhabitants 
than  measures  of  such  a  kind  would 
ever  have  done  by  themselves.  Final- 
ly, he  found  the  troops  disorganized, 
tmdisciplined,  and  destitute  of  confi- 
dence in  their  leaders.  Had  those  in 
command  been  in  all  respects  free  from 
blame,  this  would  have  been  a  hope- 
less state  of  things.  But  he  had  pene- 
tration enough  to  perceive  that  the 
fault  was  shfu^  between  the  garrison 
and  its  officers ;  and  having  done  what 
he  could  to  remedy  the  evil  as  it  ex- 
isted in  those  in  command,  though 
only  successful  to  a  certain  extent,  he 
next  applied  himself  to  study  the  cha- 
racter, wants,  and  capabilities  of  the 
common  soldier.     Mixed  with  coarser 

J[ualitie9,  he  by  decrees  discovered  var 
uable  elements  in  him.  In  some  com- 
munities the  cream  Is  thrown  to  the  sur- 
face; in  others  the  froth.  Here,  its 
in  other  countries  in  which  a  corrupt 
system  has  long  prevailed,  the  peasan- 
try, from  which  the  army  Is  drawn, 
have  picked  up  the  few  virtues  that 
have  fallen  from  the  ranks  above  them. 


The  Turkish  soldier,  with  all  his  faults, 
is  a  zealous,  sincere,  enduring  charac- 
ter. He  wishes  to  oe  trusted,  and  is 
proud  of  being  able  to  prove  himself 
worthy  of  trust.  Colonel  Williams 
worked  with  the  materials  he  found 
to  his  hand.  He  shewed  himself  anxi- 
ous to  provide  for  the  comforts  of  the 
troops.  He  inspected  their  barracks, 
visited  their  hospitals,  and  saw  to  their 
clothing  and  food.  In  return  for  this, 
he  reqmred  their  services,  and  expected 
their  full  powers  to  be  placed  at  his 
disposal.  He  was  not  disappointed. 
The  soldier  observed  with  wonder,  in 
which  a  sentiment  of  pride  and  grati- 
tude was  largely  mingled,  that  he  was 
treated  like  a  rational  being.  He  was 
enabled  to  appreciate,  by  anticipation, 
high  qualities  in  his  benefactor.  He 
made  efforts  to  prove  himself  worthy 
of  the  notice  of  one  who  would  him- 
self, he  felt,  prove  distinguished.  He 
saw  he  had  a  part  to  act,  connected 
"j^rith  a  greatness  which  he  could  dis- 
cern before  it  had  been  susceptible  of 
proof.  He  stood  to  his  post,  it  might 
be  said,  in  anticipation  of  the  dawn 
which  would  light  equally  himself 
and  him  at  whose  bidding  he  was 
there,  to  a  glorious  struggle.  Nor  did 
the  issue  belie  his  prognostications. 

In  this  condition  were  affairs  in  the 
spring  of  last  year.  It  was  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  month  of  May  that  cer- 
tain intelligence  reached  the  garrison 
of  Kars  that  the  Russian  army  under 
General  Mouravieff,  increased  to  forty 
thousand  strong,  had  quitted  Gumri, 
the  fix)ntier  fortress  of  Georgia,  and 
were  on  the  march  thither.  Now  it  was 
that  the  measures  of  the  British  Com- 
missioner were  viewed  in  their  true 
light.  The  Mushir,  or  commander,  in- 
deed, even  then,  would  fain  have  aban- 
doned a  post  he  wanted  equally  the  ge- 
nius and  courage  to  defend.  Colonel 
Williams  abstained  from  addressing  to 
him  a  direct  remonstrance,  but  com- 
manded Colonel  Lake  to  spneak  to  him, 
and  in  this  way  shamed  him  into  stand- 
ing his  ground.  Kars  must  be  held, 
at  all  hazards.  The  different  tabias 
were  manned  with  troops.  Williams 
himself  posted  them,  and  had  for  each 
a  word  of  confidence  and  encourage- 
ment. The  spirit  of  the  men  rose 
to  enthusiasm.  It  was  determined  by 
common  consent  that  death  alone 
should  end  the  struggle.  What  might 
not  be  expected  from  such  an  army, 
so  posted,  and  so  led !  jp 
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head  of  the  Russian  column  was  seen 

Xn  the  heights  to  the  eastward 
ancing  towards  the  works  on  that 
side.  At  this  time  there  were  in  the 
city  about  16,000  men,  including  a 
body  of  800  volunteers,  enroDed 
from  amongst  the  townspeople.  They 
had  provisions  for  four  months,  and 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  hope  that 
while  the  coimtry  towards  Erzeroom 
continued  open,  and  their  communi- 
cations were  uninterrupted,  they 
should  surely  receive  supplies  sufii- 
cient  to  enable  them  to  hold  out  until 
a  force  should  arrive  to  their  relief, 
and  enable  them  in  their  turn  to  as- 
sume the  aggressive,  and  di'ive  the 
enemy  back  again  into  the  heart  of 
Georgia. 

It  is  not  within  our  limits,  nor  is  it 
our  purpose,  to  enter  into  a  detail  of 
the  operations  which  followed.  How 
bitterly,  how  cruelly,  these  hopes  were 
disappointed,  we  will  not  stop  to  re- 
late. For  weeks — for  months — ample 
opportunities  were  open  for  accom- 
plishing these  objects.  Week  after 
week,  and  month  after  month,  did 
Colonel  (at  this  time  General)  Williams 
write,  represent,  beseech,  implore. 
Week  after  week,  and  month  after 
month,  was  the  heart-sickening  truth 
daily  forced  upon  him,  that  justice  was 
not  done  to  his  representations.  He 
had  learned  by  experience  t/uxt  it  was 
not  to  Cotistantijwple  he  was  to  look. 
Lord  Clarendon  indeed  was  his  friend. 
That  Minister  seems  to  have  seen  that 
the  interests  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
were  here  seriously  involved  ;  and 
was  moreover  satisfied  that  the  British 
Commissioner  was  the  man  for  the 
occasion.  Mr.  Brant,  our  Consul  at 
Erzeroom,  was  able  to  speak  to  his 
personal  merits.  The  niggardly  ad- 
missions of  Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 
cliffe  were  intelligible.  General 
Williams  was  now  a  public  cha- 
racter, and  the  public  kept  him  in 
their  eye.  The  honour  of  Great 
Britain  was  implicated  in  the 
struggle.  Turkey  alone,  and  those 
within  the  reach  of  Turkish  influ- 
ences, looked  askance.  The  Sultan 
was  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  his  minis- 
ters ;  and  the  Porte,  at  that  crisis  of 
peril  for  the  Ottoman  Empire,  was 
lighting  its  own  little  battles  of  in- 
trigue, under  the  stimulus  of  the 
jeidousies  of  a  few  disgraced  and  de- 
graded pachas.  For  the  six  weeks 
during  which  the  communications  re- 


mmned  more  or  less  open,  we  find  the 
only  report  of  any  assistance  in  pro- 
visions from  without  to  be  one  m>m 
Dr.  Sandwith,  who  informs  us  that 
about  the  middle  of  July  "  the  towns- 
people received  driblets  of  supplies  in 
the  shape  of  fruit,  onions,  flour,  &c., 
from  the  surrounding  country."  Just 
then,  too,  a  dismal  discovery  was 
made.  It  was  suddenly  found  that 
they  had  no  barley.  Saiih  Aga,  the 
keeper  of  the  stores,  announced  the 
fact  ;  but  failed  to  account  for  it. 
Peculation  and  false  returns  came  out 
The  evil  was  put  a  stop  to — but  so  was 
the  poor  soldier's  allowance  :  he  had 
to  be  put  on  two-fifths  rations  of 
bread.  The  provisions  would  not  now 
last  heijorvd  SepteTnher, 

In  the  meantime,  one  efibrt  was  made 
to  save  the  place.  It  had  been  long 
ui^ed  by  Greneral  Williams  that  an  ex- 
pedition for  the  relief  of  E[ars  should  be 
organized  as  speedily  as  possible.  Lord 
Clarendon  had  exerted  his  best  influ- 
ence to  have  this  important  operation 
carried  out.  The  consent — ^for  it  was 
little  more— of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment was  obtained,  and  communica- 
tions were  opened  with  Omer  Paclia. 
The  idea  of  the  British  Commissioner 
and  the  British  Minister  was,  that  a 
force  might  be  landed  at  Trebizond, 
and  marched  to  Erzeroom,  from  thence 
to  proceed  to  the  relief  of  Kars. 
This  seemed  safe  and  feasible  under 
the  circumstances.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  coast  and  the  fortress  was 
not  great  ;  the  roads  were  good  :  Uie 
coimtry  was  fertile  and  friendly.  But 
when  the  plan  was  pro|K)8ed  to  the 
Turkish  Grovemment  and  Omer  Pacha, 
it  was  rejected  at  once.  A  news  cheme, 
ostensibly  of  their  own  devising, 
was  that  a  Turkish  force  should  laud 
at  Redoute  Kaleh,  on  the  Russian 
territory,  and  operate  so  as  to  threaten 
MouravieflTs  army  in  the  rear.  In 
vain  did  Lords  Clarendon  and  Pan- 
mure,  recurring  to  the  original  sug- 
gestion of  Greneral  Williams  and  their 
own  first  views,  represent  the  im- 
prudence of  this  plan.  The  country 
at  that  point  was  marshy  and  un- 
healthy. The  roads  were  impracti- 
cable for  troops,  being  intersected  by 
mountains  and  rivers.  The  means  of 
transportingsupplies  were  not  at  hand. 
Lord  Panmure's  reasons  were  sensible 
and  obvious.  ^'  A  coup  de  maifi,"  he 
says,  *'  by  means  of  suddenly  throw- 
ing an  army  on  the  coast  to  threaten, 
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or  even  to  attack  an  enemy's  strong- 
hold, is  one  thing  ;  but  a  deliberate 
expedition  to  invade  an  enemy's  coun- 
try, and  on  his  own  territory  to  make 
"war  upon  him,  is  quite  another."  The 
objections  to  the  scheme  might  be 
summed  up  in  a  single  sentence, — ^that 
it  substituted,  under  critical  circum- 
stances, the  probability  of  agreater  suc- 
cess for  the  certainty  of  a  lesser.  Never- 
theless, by  a  fatality  which  has  charac- 
terized this  business  from  first  to  last, 
the  arguments  of  Omer  Pacha  and  the 
Porte,  supported  by  the  influence  of  the 
French,  and,  if  we  understand  Lord 
Stratford  de  Bedcliffe's  words,  the 
opinion  of  the  generals  commanding 
in  the  Crimea,  prevailed — a  diversion 
was  to  be  attempted. 

Here  was  another  fact  premonitory 
of  the  fall  of  Kars. 

As  might  be  anticipated,  Lord 
Stratford  de  Eedcliffe  was  found 
on  the  side  of  the  Porte.  A  large 
force,  amounting  to  40,000  men,  was 
landed  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
month  of  September  at  Soukoum 
Kaleh,  on  the  Mingrelian  coast ;  and 
on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  that 
month  an  aide-de-camp  arrived  at 
Kars  from  Omer  Pacha,  announcing 
its  arrival.  Greneral  Williams  heara 
the  news  with  little  exultation.  In 
all    probability  the  rejoicings  were 

frincipally  within  the  Kussian  camp, 
t  was  now,  however,  according  to  the 
formal  calculations  of  divans,  military 
councils,  and  diplomatists,  the  business 
of  Mouravieflf  to  effect  his  retreat. — 
Gumri,  Tifiis,  were  scarcely  safe.  The 
question  was,  could  he  escape  ?  This 
was  the  twenty-seventh.  In  effect, 
waggons  were  seen,  taking  the  road  to 
Geoi);:ia.  Nevertheless,  General  Wil- 
liams kept  a  good  look-out  :  and  two 
days  later,  before  day-break,  one  of 
the  advanced  sentries  on  Tahmasb 
heard  the  rumbling  of  wheels  and  the 
measured  tramp  of  infantry — op- 
proctchina  the  walU. 

We  wiU  leave  General  Williams  to 
describe  what  followed  in  his  own 
words. 

At  4  o'clock  on  the  eventfal  morning  of 
the  39tb,  the  enemy's  colomne  trere  reported 
to  be  advancing  on  the  Tahmasb  front.  They 
were  three  in  nnmber,  supported  by  twenty- 
four  guns;  the  first  or  right  column  being 
directed  on  Tahmasb  Tabk,  the  second  on 
Tuksek  Tabia,  and  the  third  on  the  breast- 
work called  Bennisson  Lines.  As  soon  as  the 
first  gnn  announced  the  approach  of  the  ene- 


my, the  reserves  were  put  under  ai-ms  in  a  cen- 
tral position,  from  which  succours  could  be  dis 
patcheJ  either  to  Tahmasb  or  the  English  lines. 

The  mxii  and  imperfect  light  of  the  dawn- 
ing day  induced  the  enemy  to  believe  that  he 
was  about  to  surprise  us ;  he  advanced  with 
hi;!  usual  steadiness  and  intrepidity,  but  on 
getting  within  range,  he  was  saluted  with  a 
crushing  fire  of  artUlery  from  all  points  of  the 
line;  this  uuexpccted  reception,  however, 
only  drew  forth  loud  hun*ah8  from  the  Rus- 
sian Infantry  as  it  rushed  up  the  hill  on  the 
redoubts  and  breastworks.  These  works 
poured  forth  a  fire  of  musketry  and  rifles 
which  told  with  fearful  effect  on  the  close 
columns  of  attack,  more  especially  on  the  left 
one,  which  being  opposed  by  a  battalion  of 
450  Chasseurs,  armed  with  Minie  rifles,  was, 
after  long  and  desperate  fighting,  completely 
broken  and  sent  headlong  down  the  hiil, 
leaving  850  dead  on  the  field,  besides  those 
carried  off  by  their  comrades. 

The  central  column  precipitated  itself  on 
the  redoubts  of  Tahmasb  and  Yuksek  Tabias, 
where  desperate  fighting  occurred  and  lasted 
for  several  hours,  the  enemy  being  repulsed  in 
all  bis  attempts  to  enter  the  doeed  redoubts, 
which  mutually  flanked  each  other  with  their 
artillery  and  musketry,  and  made  terrible 
havoc  in  the  ranks  of  the  assailants. 

The  right  column  of  the  Russian  Infantry, 
supported  by  a  battery,  eventually  turned  the 
the  left  flank  of  the  entrenched  wing  of  the 
Tahmasb  defences,  and  whilst  the  Russian 
battery  opened  on  the  rear  of  the  closed  re- 
doubt at  its  salient  angle,  their  Infantry 
penetrated  considerably  behind  our  position. 

Observing  the  commencement  of  this  move- 
ment, and  anticipating  its  consequences, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Lake,  who  had  taken  the 
direction  of  affahrs  in  the  English  Tabias,  was 
instructed  to  send  a  battalion  from  Fort  Lako 
to  the  assbtance  of  the  defenders  of  Tahmasb, 
and  at  the  same  time  two  battalions  of  the 
Reserves  were  moved  across  the  flying  bridge 
and  upon  the  rocky  height  of  Laz  Teppe 
Tabia.  Those  three  reinforcing  columns  met 
each  other  at  that  point,  and,  being  hidden 
from  the  enemy  by  the  rocky  nature  of  the 
ground,  confronted  him  at  a  most  opportune 
moment;  they  deployed,  opened  theur  fire, 
which  stopped,  and  soon  drove  back  tlie  ene- 
my's reserves,  which  were  then  vigorously 
charged  with  the  bayonet  at  the  same  moment 
when  General  Kmety  and  Major  Teesdale 
issued  from  the  redoubts  at  Tahmasb  and 
charged  the  assailants.  The  whole  of  that 
portion  of  the  enemy's  Infantry  and  Artillery 
now  broke,  and  fled  down  the  heights  under 
a  murderous  fire  of  musketry.  1  his  occurred 
at  half-past  1 1 ,  afler  a  combat  of  seven  hours. 

In  this  part  of  the  field  the  enemy  had, 
including  his  reserves,  twenty -two  battalions 
of  Infantry,  a  large  force  of  Dragoons  and 
Cossacks,  together  with  thirty-two  guns. 

Whilst   this  struggle  which   I  have  at- 
tempted to  describe  was  occurring  at  Tah- 
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xntsb,  a  most  severe  combat  was  f^lng  on  at 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  line  called  the  Eng- 
lish Tabias. 

Abont  half- past  5  oVlock  a.m.  a  Bnsslan 
colamn,  consisting  of  eight  battalions  of  In- 
fantry, three  regiments  of  Cavalry,  and  six- 
teen guns,  advanced  from  the  valley  of 
Tchakmak,  and  assanlted  those  small  re- 
doubts, which,  after  as  stent  a  resistance  as 
their  unavoidably  feeble  garrisons  could  op- 
pose, fell  into  their  hands,  together  with  the 
connecting  breastworks  defended  by  towns- 
men and  mountaineers  from  Laxistan,  whose 
clannish  flags,  according  to  their  custom, 
were  planted  before  them  on  the  ^panlements, 
and  consequently,  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands ; 
bnt  ere  the  firing  bad  begun  in  this  portion 
of  the  field.  Captain  Thompson  had  received 
orders  to  send  a  battalion  of  Infantry  from 
each  of  the  heights  of  Karadagh  and  Arab 
Tabia  to  reinforce  the  English  lines.  This 
reinforcementdescendedthe  deep  gnlly  through 
which  flows  the  Ears  river,  passed  a  bridge 
recently  thrown  across  it,  and  ascended  the 
opposite  precipitous  bank  by  a  zig-xag  path 
whichled  into  the  line  of  works  named  by  the 
Turks  Inglis  Tabias — the  English  batteries. 
Their  arrival  was  as  opportune  as  that  of  the 
reserves  directed  towards  Tahmasb,  which  I 
have  had  the  honour  to  describe  in  the  former 
part  of  this  despatch ;  these  battalions,  joined 
to  those  directed  by  Lien  tenant- Colonel  Lake, 
gallantly  attacked,  and  drove  the  Russians 
out  of  the  redoubts  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
after  the  artillery  of  the  enemy  had  been 
driven  from  those  lines  by  the  cross  fire  dir- 
ected from  Fort  Lake,  and  from  Arab  Tabia 
and  Karadagh  by  Captain  Thompson. 

After  the  Russian  Infantry  were  driven  from 
the  English  redoubts,  the  whole  of  their  at- 
tacking force  of  Cavalry,  Artillery,  and  In- 
fantry retreated  with  precipitation,  plied  with 
round  shot  from  all  the  batteries  bearing  on 
their  columns.  During  their  temporary  suc- 
cess, however,  the  enemy  captured  two  of  our 
light  guns,  which  the  mortality  amongst  our 
horses,  from  famine,  prevented  our  withdraw- 
ing from  their  advanced  positions.  He  also 
carried  off  his  wounded  and  many  of  his  dead  ; 
yet  he  left  363  of  the  latter  within  and  in 
front  of  these  entrenchments ;  and  his  retreat 
occurred  at  least  an  hour  before  the  assailants 
of  Tahmasb  were  put  to  flight. 

During  this  combat,  which  lasted  nearly 
seven  hours,  the  Turkish  Infantry,  as  well  as 
Artillery,  fought  with  the  most  determined 
courage ;  and  when  it  is  recollected  that  they 
had  woriced  on  their  entrenchments,  and 
guarded  them  by  night,  throughout  a  period 
extending  to  nearly  four  months — when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  they  were  ill-clothed,  and 
received  less  than  half  a  ration  of  bread — 
that  they  have  remained  without  pay  for 
twenty-nine  months,  I  think  your  Lordship 
will  admit  that  they  have  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  the  admiration  of  Europe,  and  es- 
tablished an  undoubted  cbim  to  be  placed 
amongst  the  most  distinguished  of  its  troops. 


With  regard  to  the  enemy,  as  long  as  then 
was  a  chance  of  success  he  persevered  with 
undaunted  courage,  and  the  Russian  officers 
displayed  the  greatest  gallantry.  Their  loss 
was  immense ;  they  left  on  the  field  mors 
than  5,000  dead  which  it  took  the  Turkish 
Infantry  four  days  to  bury.  Their  wounded 
and  prisoners,  in  our  possession,  amount  to 
160,  whilst  those  who  were  carried  off  are 
said  to  be  upwards  of  7,000. 

There  is  but  one  omiaaion  in  this 
account — the  name  of  the  man  who 
was  the  soul  of  everything.  Dr. 
Sandwith  lets  us  know  how  com- 
pletely the  battle  pivoted  on  the 
British  GeneraL  There  is  perhaps 
no  instance  upon  record,  in  which 
the  means  of  defence  taken  by  anti- 
cipation and  at  the  time  proved  more 
accurately  and  scientifically  adequate 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  attack. 

All  Europe  was  roused  to  admira- 
tion by  the  glorious    deed    of    iht 
twenty-ninth  of   September.     From 
every  side  congratulations  flowed  in, 
where  supplies  could  not  enter.   Fame 
was  the  diet  on  which  the  heroes  of 
Kars  were  expected  to  live.    The  Kua- 
sians  of  course  must  now  fly,  preci- 
pitately and  in  disorder.    In  place  of 
horseflesh,  to-morrow,  about  this  hour, 
there  will  be  plenty,  as  in  the  Gatee 
of  Samaria.     Omer  Pacha  is  ere  now 
on  the  move.    He  threatens  the  enemy 
with  annihilation.    So  say  the  lean 
defenders  of  Kars  to  each  other,  look- 
ing out,  day  after  day,  from  the  walls, 
towards  the  East    Cholera  is  drop- 
ping its  victims,   hourly;    but  this 
will  be  short.     We  shall  be  relieved  : 
the  siege  will  be  raised.    We  shall 
return  to  our  country  and  to  our  fa^ 
milies,  covered  with  nonour.     Alas  ! 
alas!     It  is  still  Turkey,  it  is  still 
Bussia,  it  is  still  Lord  Stratford  de 
HedclifTe — ^it  is  still  the  inevitable  fate ! 
Half-starved,     half-naked,     thinned 
by  war,  decimated  by   disease,  the 
miserable  garrison  was  destined  to 
wait  two  months  lonaer^  in  the  vain 
expectation  that  the  boasted  array  of 
forty  thousand  friends  would  appear  on 
the  distant  hills.     Even  Williams, 
the  indomitable  WUliams,  for  once 
confesses  that  he  feels  fatigue.     "  I 
am  scarce  able  to  hold  my  pen."    "  We 
divide  our  bread  with  the  starving 
townspeople.     I  kill  my  horses  in  my 
stable  secretly,  and  send  the  meat  to 
the  hospital,    which    is    now    very 
crowded."    Ay— crowded,  and  over- 
straining the  energies  of  a  mediosl 
staff  whose  ^^(^upuliit^  labours  can 
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onljr  be  compared  to  those  of  the  >>and 
which  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
and  executed  their  task  with  one  hand 
while  they  held  a  sword  in  the  other. 
And  here — ^be  it  observed  in  pass- 
ing— is  high  encouragement  to  the 
pursuit  of  those  secluded  studies 
which  seem  to  claim  the  enei^es  of 
the  mind  at  the  expense  of  the  qua- 
lities that  are  conunonly,  though 
scarcely  correctly,  distinguished  aa 
manly,  including  the  popular  and 
chivalrous  virtues  of  personal  daring, 
personal  prowess,  and  the  power  of 
enduring  suffering.  Here  is  proof  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  higher  faculties 
of  our  complex  nature  involves  the 
training  of  the  lower,  and  that  sci- 
ence, in  its  elevating  influence  upon 
humanity,  disciplines  the  frame  in 
which  those  faculties  are  lodged,  and 
bids  its  votary,  where  the  necessity 
arises,  a^ume  the  attitude  of  the 
hero.  The  servant  of  God,  indeed, 
if  he  deserve  the  appellation,  is 
everywhere  the  soldier  as  well  as  the 
saint.  Great  instances  have  been  re- 
cently given  to  the  world  to  corrobo- 
rate the  glowing  conviction  of  the 
christian's  neart,  and  convince  the  most 
unreflectingthat  these  characters  go  to- 
gether— that  the  terms  are  converti- 
ble. But  it  is  equally  true — and  the 
truth  is  here  conspicuously  illustra- 
ted— that  in  its  degree  all  knowledge 
has  a  tendency  to  elevate  the  human 
mind  into  nobility  and  contempt  of 
danger.  Amongst  the  names  con- 
signed to  undying  eidogy  as  connected 
with  this  memorable  siege,  are  found, 
side  by  side  with  warriors  reared  in 
camp  and  educated  in  habitual  indif- 
ference to  suffering  and  death,  those 
of  ci  vilians  —  linguists  —  physicians. 
Where  the  strife  was  hottest,  where 
the  privations  were  most  unendurable, 
were  these  men  found,  without  the 
stimulus  of  professional  exigency, 
braving  with  heroism  equal  to  the 
heroes  they  were  associated  with,  all 
that  human  fortitude  can  be  imagined 
to  endure.  Dr.  Sand  with,  in  his 
modest  simple  narrative,  has  not  been 
able  to  prevent  us  from  presuming, 
what  official  documents  affonl  ample 
and  reiterated  proof  of,  how  bravo 
were  the  hearts,  how  untrembling 
the  hands  of  himself  and  his  assist- 
ant«  in  the  work  of  mercy,  and  how 
large  an  amount  of  the  sanitary  in- 
fluence exercised  by  them  upon  the 
thousands  given    mto    their  charge 


ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  spectacle 
of  their  own  patience  imder  suffer- 
ing, and  the  force  of  example.  It 
will  ever  be  thus — ^it  has  ever  been 
so :  but  without  the  mass  of  light 
thrown  upon  the  details  of  event« 
like  these  by  official  documents,  the 
merits  of  men  less  conspicuously 
before  the  eyes  of  the  world  would 
have  been  in  all  probability  over 
looked. 

Greneral  Williams  was  well  nigh 
worn  out.  But  the  spirit  of  a 
Briton  was  within  him  stul.  In  the 
letter  already  quoted  he  proposes, 
without  cavalry,  exhausted  by  sick- 
ness and  famine  as  they  were,  to  cut  his 
way  through  the  enemy,  and  retreat 
to  Erzeroom — a  hundred  mUes,  in  the 
midst  of  winter !  Had  Selim  Pacha, 
who  held  the  military  command  in 
that  city,  but  ventured  forward  to 
meet  the  beleaguered  garrison,  as  he 
was  urged  to  do,  the  attempt  would 
actually  have  been  made. 

The  twenty-third  of  November  ar- 
rived. On  that  day  a  messenger 
reached  the  city  from  Mr.  Brant, 
who  informed  (General  Williams  that 
Selim  Pacha  would  not  advance.  All 
hope  had  now  vanished.  Omer  Pacha 
had  not  been  heard  of.  The  provi- 
sions were  come  to  an  end.  The  sol- 
diers were  dying  a  hundred  a-day  of 
famine.  They  were  mere  skeletons, 
and  were  incapable  of  fighting  or 
flying.  The  women  brought  their 
children  to  the  general's  house  for 
food,  and  there  they  left  them  ;  and 
the  city  was  strewed  with  dead  and 
dying. 

Kars  had  fallen. 

Greneral  Williams  put  himself  in 
communication  with  tne  Pachas,  and 
proposed  a  surrender.  It  was  an 
nonourable  capitulation — honourable 
to  both  parties.  The  world  is  fami- 
liar with  the  account,  in  which  tears 
are  described  as  having  stood  in  the 
eyes  of  both  victor  and  vanquished, 
each  of  whom  recognized  the  great 
qualities  of  the  other.  While  Dr. 
Sandwith  was  for  his  indefatigable 
kindness  and  attention  to  the  Russian 
woimded  during  the  siege  accorded 
his  unconditional  liberty.  General 
Williams  and  his  brave  associates 
were,  with  the  entire  Turkish  gar- 
rison, marched  as  prisoners  of  war 
into  Russia.  We  see  no  reason  to 
burden  our  page  with  the  handsome 
u    cial  letter  of^g^gjji^le^^w^u 
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by  Lord  Clareudou,  containing  her 
Majesty's  gracious  approval  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  General  had  ac- 
quitted himself  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  his  recent  services.  It  is 
more  to  the  purpose  to  give  General 
Kmet3r*8  account  of  the  captive  com- 
mander's feelings  on  receiving  the  dis- 
tinction of  knighthood,  con^rred  on 
him  by  the  Queen.  He  thanked  the 
bearer  for  his  congratulations,  "  in  a 
few  words  and  with  a  faint  smile" — 
"  He  could  scarce  feel  pleasure  at 
the  honour  received."  Some  bitter 
thoughts  no  doubt  swelled  up  in  that 
noble  heart.  So  they  might.  The 
poor  Turkish  soldiers  spoke  more 
plainly.  On  hearing  the  capitulation 
proclaimed,  some  of  these,  Dr.  Sand- 
with  tells  us,  *'  dashed  their  muskets 
to  pieces  against  the  rocks,  exclaim- 
ing, '  Thus  perish  our  Pachas,  and  the 
curse  of  God  be  with  them  !  may 
their  mothers  be  outraged  !'"  They 
might  have  enlarged  Uie  sphere  of 
their  maledictions  without  any  danger 
of  involving  innocent  parties. 

The  war  was  over.  Nothing  has 
been  done  since,  deserving  the  name 
of  a  naval  or  military  operation. 
Sebastopol  had  alreadv  been  taken. 
No  attempt  was  made  by  Mouravieff 
to  push  his  conquests  farther  in 
Armenia.  Content  with  the  posses- 
sion of  a  ruined  castle  and  a  crumb- 
ling wall,  and  well  knowing  the  in- 
estimable treasure  that  possession  was 
to  his  country,  he  sat  down  where  he 
was  for  the  winter,  and  calmly 
awaited  the  progress  of  events,  it 
needed  little  sagacity  to  see  that  the 
more  complete  the  obstruction  to 
Bussian  aggressive  designs  on  the  side 
of  Europe,  the  more  surely  would 
they,  in  case  the  war  continued,  force 
themselves  an  outlet  by  the  Asiatic 
channel.  The  arterv  tied  in  one 
place,  l^e  blood  would  naturally  com- 
plete its  circulation  in  another.  He 
could  afford  to  be  inactive ;  and  made 
his  inaction  graceful  by  magnanimity. 
Sir  William  Williams,  conducted  to 
Tiflis,  and  treated  with  respectful 
and  chivalrous  courtesy,  was  given 
the  opportunity  to  recover  his  wasted 
strength  and  shattered  health.  He 
is  there  now,  a  prisoner  in  an  enemy's 
country,  the  victim  of — shall  we  say 
circumstances  ?  or  of  faction,  intrigue, 
personal  influences,  state  expediency, 
treachery  ? 


The  answer  to  this  question  may  be 
postpone<l,  but  cannot  be  evaded. 

The  exigencies  of  an  approach- 
ing ministerial  crisis  may  inde^  j 
induce  Government  to  put  a  fal^^ 
colouring  upon  events,  and  excul- 
pate themselves  from  the  blame — 
shall  we  call  it  disgrace  ? — of  Omer 
Pacha's  failure,  by  pointing  to  his 
present  foot-hold  in  JMingrdia  as  a 
fortunate  result,  the  calculated  fruits  of 
a  preconceived  idea,  the  triumphant 
solution  of  the  Asiatic  difficulty.  This 
fallacy  it  will  be  necessary  to  expose 
by  anticipation.  In  the  first  place, 
the  occupation  of  an  enemy's  countiy 
derives  its  value  not  solely  from  the 
extent  of  ground  covered,  or  even 
from  the  population  and  products  of 
that  ground.  A  great  deal  depends 
on  the  manner  in  which  it  comes  into 
the  invader's  hands — on  the  title,  in 
fact,  under  which  it  has  been  entered 
upon.  A  province  may  be  quietly  oc- 
cupied in  tne  absence  of  a  defending 
army,  or  seized  by  a  coup  de  maitiy 
without  producing  any  very  import- 
ant political  or  moral  effect.  A  sinfi^le 
fortress  on  the  other  hand  may,  Dy 
being  made  the  theatre  of  great  events, 
become  when  captured  a  vast  terri- 
torial acquisition.  General  Williams 
had  given  Kars  a  value  and  import- 
ance it  had  no  intrinMc  claim  to. 
He  had,  by  the  firmness  and  de- 
termination with  which  he  held  it, 
magnified  its  dimensions,  in  a  po- 
litical point  of  view,  to  gigantic  pro- 
portions. Nothing  less  desperately 
oattled  for  could  be  considered  an 
equivalent  for  it.  wAs  for  the  descent 
of  the  Turkish  force  under  Omer 
Pacha  upon  the  Asiatic  coast,  un- 
opposed because  foreseen  and  fore- 
judged, it  would  be  ridiculous  to  talk 
of  It  as  of  any  importance  what- 
ever by  comparison.  When  General 
Williams,  demanding  the  terms  of 
capitulation  in  Mouravieff^s  tent,  al- 
luded to  Omer  Pacha,  the  Russian 
general  smiled.  The  criticism  of  an 
enemy  is  sometimes  as  wholesome  as 
the  remonstrance  of  a  friend.  For 
Turkey  and  the  allies  it  cannot  be 
pretended  that  there  is  anything  in 
the  occuimtion  of  the  marshes  of  the 
Sieva  which  can  counterbalance  the 
loss  of  Kars.  But  for  England  a 
consideration  of  far  deeper  import 
remains  behind.  The  present  war — 
unless  indeed  it  may  fortunately  be 
moi'c  strictly  called  now  the  laCe  war 
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-is  only  in  its  ulterior  and  remoter 
insequences  our  concern.  Nicholas 
Aijeant  no  immediate  harm  to  Great 
B^tain  when  he  entered  upon  it. 
ij^.y,  he  tried  to  be  understood  as 
j>roposing  that  in  his  projected  con- 
quests she  should  partake  the  bene- 
fit and  share  the  spoil.  We  had  to 
look  beyond  the  present  before  we 
could  even  make  up  our  mind  for  active 
hostilities.  Our  glance  took  in  dis- 
tant regions,  and  remote  interests. 
India  came  imder  our  eye.  Persia,  as 
standinfiT  midway  to  India,  was  in- 
cluded m  the  scrutiny.  Long  sus- 
s|)ected  but  lon^  dormant  schemes 
of  Russian  ambition  had  to  be  passed 
in  review  before  us.  And,  as  ancil- 
lary to  such  considerations,  our  credit 
ana  character  in  the  East,  and  the 
effect  which  an  extension  of  Bussian 
influence  might  have  on  these,  claimed 
our  special  attention.  Hence,  the  war 
in  Anatolia  ou^ht  from  the  first  to 
have  been  looked  upon  as  peculiarly  our 
concern.  The  Cnmea,  and  the  navi- 
^tion  of  the  Black  Sea,  are  questions 
in  which  we  are  interested,  as  a 
Western  power.  They  face  that  way. 
Our  interest  in  the  Turkish  struggle 
in  Asia  Minor  looks  eastward.  Inaia 
is  governed  by  moral  quite  as  much 
as  oy  physical  force.  Mr.  Duncan, 
in  his  recent  work  on  the  campaign 
which  terminated  in  the  defeat  of 
Kurekd6r6,  bears  witness  from  actual 
observation  to  the  decline  of  our  in- 
fluence in  the  East,  consequent  on 
the  Russian  successes  in  Anatolia  up 
to  that  date.  How  little  our  triumphs 
in  the  Crimea  are  likely  to  avail 
a^^ainst  such  influences,  may  be  ^a- 
tnered  from  what  is  stated  by  Dr. 
Sandwith,  likewise  an  observer  on 
the  spot.  He  tells  us  that  while  the 
existence  of  Sebastopol  is  scarcely 
known  among  Asiatics,  scores  of 
wandering  dervishes  and  fakirs  from 
the  regions  of  Central  Asia,  Persia, 
and  Northern  India  have  visited 
Kars,  and  are  thoroughly  aware  of 
its  importance.  These  men,  he  says, 
take  the  place  of  newspapers  in  the 
East,  and  their  reports  exercise  a 
damaging  influence  on  the  reputation 
of  Enfflfmd.  And,  we  add,  whether 
Kars  DC  now  retained  by  Russia  or 
restored  to  Turkey,  the  impression 
will  remain  that  the  former  power  can 
walk  into  it  and  out  of  it  whenever 
she  pleases. 

The  defence  of  Kai8,  then,  while 


it  belonged  to  the  allies  in  common, 
was  in  a  peculiar  manner  ours.  Has  it 
been  conducted  as  if  it  was  ?  True,  in 
one  respect  it  does  appear  to  have  been 
so  treated.  It  was  utterly  neglected 
by  the  other  powers.  It  was  left  on 
our  shoulders.  In  the  bulky  official 
volume  which  has  been  presented  by 
Her  Majesty  to  Parliament,  is  to  l>e 
found  ample  proof  of  this ;  positive, 
as  concerns  Turkey ;  negative,  as 
concerns  France.  Every  obstruction 
that  apathy,  intrigue,  and  mendacity 
could  throw  in  our  way,  was  per- 
versely heaped  before  us  by  the  former 
power.  The  almost  total  absence  of 
all  epistolary  participation  in  our 
measures  by  France,  and  the  infre- 
quency  of  any  allusion  to  French  as- 
sistance or  cooperation,  justify  us  in 
arguing  the  non-interference  of  the 
l&tter.  Now,  what  ought  the  policy 
of  England  to  have  been  under  such 
circumstances?  Manifestly,  a  pro- 
portionately strenuous  endeavour  to 
recognize,  protect,  and  assert  British 
interests,  tnus  alarmingly  imperilled. 
If  British  ministers  had  on  other 
occasions  found  reason  to  assume 
a  high  tone  with  the  Porte,  in  matters 
in  which  they  had  only  their  due 
share  of  concern,  and  if  the  autho- 
rity of  their  envoy  on  the  spot 
had  repeatedly  proved  equal  to  the 
emergency,  now  was  the  time  when 
that  authority  ought  to  have  been 
still  more  stringently  exercised,  in 
proportion  to  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences that  must  ensue  from  its  being 
slighted.  We  do  not  willingly  con- 
decend  to  the  consideration  of  the 
personal  spleen  which  so  unworthily 
biassed  the  actions  of  the  renresenta- 
tive  of  Her  Majesty  with  tne  Porte 
during  the  earlv  stage  of  these  pro- 
ceedings ;  nor  do  we  think  it  worth 
while  to  give  undue  prominence  to 
the  generous  support  accorded  by  an 
individual  member  of  the  ministry  to 
a  deserving  officer.  We  take  the 
question  in  its  largest  and  least  per- 
sonal shape.  Did  the  Grovemment 
of  Great  Britain  duly  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the  events  which  were 
occurring  in  Asia,  having  regard  to 
the  great  interests  of  the  country ; 
and,  assuming  that  they  did  so,  did 
they  act  with  the  energy  and  dignity 
becoming  the  empire  whose  honour 
they  had  in  charge,  and  the  magni- 
tude of  the  occasion?  This  is  the 
question  which  Parliament  will  have 
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to  consider.  On  the  ans^^er  to  thia, 
in  our  humble  opinion,  depends  tlie 
existence  of  the  present  ministry. 

In  any  event,  the  Great  Conserva- 
tive Party  occupies  high  ground.  It 
must  ever  be  remembered  to  its 
honour,  that  at  a  time  when  the 
issue  of  the  war  was  uncertain,  and 
government  might  have  been  hope- 
lessly overthrown  by  the  slightest 
obstructive  movement,  it  kept  politi- 
cal and  party  considerations  out  of 
sight,  and  lent  itself  as  a  body  with 
the  same  lofty  demeanour  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  prominent  individuals 
composing  it,  to  help  the  common 
cause,  and  forward  all  such  efforts 
as  were  made  in  a  patriotic  spirit 
for  the  maintenance  ot  the  honour  of 
the  country  against  a  common  enemy. 
We  doubt  whether  an  equally  con- 
spicuous instance  of  disinterestedness 
has  occurred  in  the  annals  of  party. 
Certainly  considerations  of  the  kind 
are  not  familiarly  known  to  actuate 
a  whig  opposition. 

It  had  been  our  intention  to  have 
glanced  at  Omer  Pacha's  possible 
motives  in  acting  as  he  has  done. 
Recurring  to  events  which  have  hap- 
pened since  the  conmiencement  of  the 
war,  we  fancied  we  could  detect  some 
personal  reasons  for  much  that  has 
appeared  inexplicable  in  his  con- 
duct. We  have  no  room  to  enter 
upon  the  subject  now.  It  must  con- 
tent us  to  have  thus  hastily  traced 
the  progress  and  termination  of  the 
third  and  last  of  those  remarkable 


sieges  which  have  distinguished  tbe 
present  war,  thereby  furnishing  our 
readers  with  the  groundwork  of  an 
opinion  of  their  own.  On  that  opi- 
nion much  depends.  The  mind  of 
Parliament  is  the  mind,  more  or  letm 
fully  reflected,  of  the  community.  A 
strong  expression  of  public  opinion 
18  never  without  its  force.  Public 
opinion  is  invited  now.  We  net 
out  by  deprecating  the  idea  of  in- 
fluencing that  opmion.  We  have^ 
it  is  hoped,  acted  up  to  our  open- 
ing intimation.  That  there  is  a 
malus  animus  somewhere,  seems  like- 
ly. That  moral  guilt  calls  not  only 
for  investigation  but  chastisement,  ia 
a  principle  we  proclaim.  But  who 
may  be  the  offender  or  offenders — 
whether  the  culprit  is  stalking  before 
the  world,  or  skulkins  behmd  the 
scenes — whether  a  loop-nole  has  been 
purposely  left  by  France,  or  En^and, 
or  Doth,  for  Alexander  to  creep 
through — these  are  points  on  which 
we  desire  to  be  understood  as  declin- 
ing to  offer  any  guess.  The  resuU 
has  gravely  compromised  the  true  in- 
terests of  England — cruelly  outraged 
the  best  feelings  of  a  brave  man  ; — 
and  given  occasion  to  the  clever  Em- 
peror of  the  French  to  express  him- 
self concerning  his  brother-despot 
in  the  following  graceful  words — 
"  Vkonneur  des  armes  une  fois  aa- 
tisfaity  c*6tait  s*honorer  aussi  que  de 
deferer  au  voeu  nettement  formula  de 
TEurope." 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 


"THE  PBOJBCT. 


It  was  uot  without  surprize  that  Har- 
court  saw  Glencoro  enter  the  drawing- 
room  a  few  minutes  before  dinner. 
Very  pale  and  very  feeble,  he  slowly 
traversed  the  room,  giving  a  hand  to 
each  of  his  guests,  and  answering  the 
en(}uiries  for  his  health  by  a  sickly 
smile,  while  he  said, ''  as  you  see  me.'' 

"  I  am  going  to  dine  with  you  to- 
day, Harcourt,"  said  he,  with  an  at- 
tempt at  gaiety  of  manner.  '^  Upton 
tells  me  that  a  little  exertion  of  tins 
kind  will  do  me  good." 

"  Ufjton*s  rijpht,"  cried  the  Colonel, 
**  especially  if  he  added  that  .you 
should  take  a  glass  or  two  of  that 
admirable  Buimmdy.  My  life  on't, 
but  that  is  the  uquor  to  set  a  man  on 
Lis  legs  again.** 

"  I  didn't  remark  that  this  was 
exactly  the  effect  it  produced  upon 
you  t'other  night,"  said  Upton,  with 
one  of  his  own  sly  laughs. 

'^  That  comes  of  drmking  it  in  bad 
company,"  retorted  Harcourt ;  "  a 
man  is  driven  to  take  two  glasses  for 
one." 

As  the  dinner  proceeded,  Glencore 
rallied  considerably,  taking  his  part 
in  the  conversation,  and  evidently 
enjoying  the  curiously  contrasted  tem- 
peraments at  either  side  of  him.  The 
one,  all  subtlety,  refinement,  and 
finesse;  the  other,  out-spoken,  rude, 
and  true-hearted  ;  rarely  correct  in  a 
question  of  taste,  but  invariably  right 
in  every  matter  of  honorable  dealing. 
Though  it  was  dear  enough  that 
Upton  relished  the  eccentricities 
whose  sallies  he  provoked,  it  was  no 
less  eaeiy  to  see  now  thoroughly  he 
appreciated  the  frank  and  manly 
nature  of  the  old  soldier  ;  nor  could 
all  the  crafty  habits  of  his  acuto  mind 
overcome  the  heartv  admiration  with 
which  he  regarded  nim. 

It  is  in  the  unrestricted  ease  of 
these  "  little  dinners,"  where  two  or 
three  old  friends  are  met,  that  social 
intercourse  assumes  its  mcMst  charming 
form.  The  usages  of  the  great  world, 
which  exact  a  species  of  uniformity 
of  breeding  and  manners,  are  here 
laid  aside,  and  men  talk  with  all  the 
bias  and  prejudices  of  their  true 
nature,  dasliiug  the  topics  discussed 
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with  traits  of  personality,  and  even 
whims  that  are  most  amusing.  How 
little  do»  we  carry  away  of  tact  or 
wisdom  from  the  grand  banquets  of 
life ;  and  what  pleasant  stores  of 
thought,  what  cnarming  memories 
remam  to  us,  after  those  small  gather- 
ngs! 

How,  as  I  write  this,  one  little 
room  rises  to  my  recollection,  with  its 
(quaint,  old  side-board  of  carved  oak  ; 
its  dark,  brown  cabinets,  curiously 
sculptured ;  its  heavy,  old  brocade 
curtains,  and  all  its  queer  devices  of 
nick-nackery,  where  such  meetings 
once  were  held,  and  where,  throwing 
off  the  cares  of  life,  shut  out  from  them, 
as  it  were,  by  the  massive  folds  of  the 
heavy  drapery  across  the  door,  we 
talked  in  all  the  fearless  freedom  of  old 
friendship,  rambling  away  from  theme 
to  theme,  contrasting  our  experiences, 
balancing  our  views  in  life,  and  min- 
gling through  our  converse  the  racjr 
freshness  of  a  boy's  enjoyment  witJa 
the  sager  counsels  of  a  man's  reflec- 
tiveness. Alas,  how  very  early  is 
it  sometimes  in  life  that  we  tread 
'<the  banquet  hall  deserted."  But 
to  our  story :  the  evening  wore  plea- 
santly on  ;  Upton  talked  as  few  but 
himself  could  do,  upon  the  public 
questions  of  the  day,  and  Harcourt, 
with  many  a  blunt  interruption,  made 
the  discourse  but  more  easy  and 
amusing.  The  soldier  was  indeed  less 
at  his  ease  than  the  others.  It  was 
not  alone  that  many  of  the  topics 
were  not  such  as  he  was  most  famuiar 
with,  but  he  felt  angry  and  indignant 
at  Glencore's  seeming  indifference  as 
to  the  fate  of  his  son.  Not  a  single 
reference  to  him  even  occurred ;  nis 
name  was  never  even  passingly  men- 
tioned. Nothing  but  the  care-worn 
sickly  face,  the  wasted  form  and 
dejected  expression  before  him,  could 
have  restrained  Harcourt  from  allu- 
ding to  the  boy.  He  bethought  him, 
however,  that  any  indiscretion  on  his 
part  might  have  the  gravest  con- 
sequences. Upton,  too,  might  have 
said  something  to  quiet  Ulencore's 
mind.  "  At  all  events,  I'll  wait,"  said 
he  to  himself  ;  "  for  wherever  there  is 
much  delicacy  in  a  negociation,  I- 
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generally  make  a  mess  of  it"  The 
more  genially,  therefore,  did  Glen- 
core  lend  himself  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  conversation,  the  more  provoked 
did  Harcourt  feel  at  his  heartlessness, 
and  the  more  did  the  struggle  cost 
him^  to  control  his  own  sentmients. 

I^ton,  who  detected  the  secret 
worKing  of  men's  minds  with  a  mar- 
vellous exactness,  saw  how  the  poor 
Colonel  was  suffering,  and  that  in 
all  probability  some  unhappy  explo- 
sion WDuld  at  last  ensue,  and  took  an 
opportunity  of  remarking  that  thouj^h 
all  this  clut  chat  was  deli^htfid  ior 
them,  Glencore  was  still  a  sick  man. 

"We  must'nt  forget,  Harcourt," 
said  he,  "  that  a  chicken  broth  diet 
includes  very  digestible  small  talk ; 
and  here  we  are  leading  our  poor 
friend  through  politics,  war,  diplo- 
macy, and  the  rest  of  it,  just  as  if  he 
had  the  stomach  of  an  old  campaigner, 
and ** 

"  And  the  brain  of  a  great  diplo- 
matist !  Say  it  out,  man,  and  avow 
honestly  the  share  of  excellence  you 
accord  to  each  of  us,"  broke  in  Har- 
court, laughing. 

"  I  would  to  heaven  we  could  ex- 
Lange,"  sighed  Upton  languidly. 

"  The  saints  forbid,"  exclaimed  the 
other  ;  "and  it  would  do  us  little  good 
if  we  were  able." 

"  Why  so  ?" 

"  I*d  never  know  what  to  do  with 
that  fine  intellect  if  I  had  it ;  and  as 
for  you,  what  with  your  confounded 

{)i]ls  and  mixtures,  your  infernal 
otions  and  embrocations,  you'd  make 
my  soimd  system  as  bad  as  your  own 
in  three  months*  time." 

"  You  are  quite  wronff,  my  dear 
Harcourt,  I  should  treat  tne  stomach 
as  you  would  do  the  brain.  Give  it 
next  to  nothing  to  do,  in  the  hopes  it 
might  last  the  longer." 

"There  now,  good  night,"  said 
Harcourt ;  "  he's  always  the  better 
for  bitters,  whether  he  gives  or  takes 
them  ;"  and  with  a  good  humoured 
laiigh  he  left  the  room. 

Glencore's  eyes  followed  him  as  he 
retired  ;  and  then  as  they  closed,  an 
expression  as  of  long  repressed  suffer- 
ing settled  down  on  his  features,  so 
marked,   that   Upton  hastily  asked, 

"Are  you  ill — are  you  in  pain, 
Glencore  f 

"  In  |min  1  Yes,"  said  he,  "  these 
two  hours  back  I  have  been  sufferuig 
intensely ;  but  thcrti's  no  help  for  it ! 


Must  you  really  leave  this  to-morrow, 
Upton  r 

"  I  must.  This  letter  from  the 
Foreign  Office  requires  my  immediate 

Eresence  in  London,  with  a  very  great 
kelihood  of  being  obliged  to  start  at 
once  for  the  Continent." 

"And!  had  so  much  to  say — no 
many  things  to  consult  you  on," 
sighed  the  other. 

"  Are  you  equal  to  it  now  ?"  asked 
Upton. 

"  I  must  tiy,  at  all  events.  You 
shall  learn  my  plan."  He  was  silent 
for  some  minutes,  and  sat  with  his 
head  resting  on  his  hand,  in  d^p  re- 
flection. At  last  he  said,  "  Has  it 
ever  occurred  to  vou,  Upton,  that 
some  incident  of  the  past,  some  cir- 
cumstance in  itself  insignificant, 
should  rise  up,  as  it  were,  in  after 
life  to  suit  an  actual  emergency,  just 
as  though  fate  had  fashioned  it  for 
such  a  contingency  ?" 

"I  cannot  say  that  I  have  expe- 
rienced what  you  describe  ;  if  I,  in- 
deed, fully  understand  it." 

"  I'll  explain  better  by  an  instance. 
You  know  now," — ^here  his  voice  be- 
came slow,  and  the  words  fell  with  a 
marked  distinctness,  —  "  you  know 
now  what  I  intend  by  this  woman. 
Well,  just  as  if  to  make  my  plan 
more  feasible,  a  circumstance  intended 
for  a  very  different  object  offers  itself 
to  my  aid.  When  my  uncle.  Sir  Miles 
Herrick,  heard  that  I  was  about  to 
marry  a  foreigner,  he  declared  that  he 
would  never  leave  me  a  shilling  of  his 
fortune.  I  am  not  very  sure  that  I 
cared  much  for  the  threat  when  it 
was  uttered.  My  friends,  however, 
thought  differently,  and  though  they 
did  not  attempt  to  dissuade  me  from 
my  marriage,  they  suggested  that  I 
should  try  some  means  of  overcoming 
this  prejudice ;  at  all  events,  that  I 
should  not  hurry  on  the  match  with- 
out an  effort  to  obtain  his  consent.  I 
agreed,  not  very  willingly  indeed,  and 
so  the  matter  remaineo.  The  circum- 
stance was  well  known  amongst  my 
two  or  three  most  intimate  mends, 
and  constantly  discussed  by  them.  I 
needn't  tell  you  that  the  tone  in  whidi 
such  things  are  talked  of  as  often  par- 
takes of  levity  as  seriousness.  They 
gave  me  all  manner  of  absurd  coun- 
sels, one  more  outrageously  ridiculous 
than  the  other.  At  last  one  day  we 
were  pic-nickiug  at  Baia,  Old  Clif- 
ford— you    remember   that   original 
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who  had  the  famouB  schooner-yach^ 
'  Tlie  Breeze' — well,  he  took  me  aside 
after  dinner,  and  said,  *  Glenoore, 
I  have  it — I  have  just  hit  upon  the 
expedient.  Your  uncle  and  I  were 
old  chums  at  Christ  Church  fifty 
years  ago.  What  if  we  were  to  teU 
him  that  you  were  going  to  marry  a 
daughter  of  mine.  I  don't  think  he'd 
object  I'm  half  certain  he'd  not.  I 
have  been  abroad  these  five-and-thirty 
years.  Nobody  in  England  knows 
much  about  me  now.  Old  Herrick 
can't  live  for  ever,  he  is  my  senior  by 
a  good  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  if  the 
delusion  only  last  his  time" 

"  *  But  perhaps  you  have  a  daugh- 
ter V  broke  I  in. 

"*I  have,  and  she  is  married 
already,  so  there  is  no  risk  on  that 
score.*  I  needn't  repeat  all  that  he 
said  for,  nor  that  I  urged  against  the 
project ;  for  though  it  was  after  din- 
ner, and  we  all  had  drunk  very  freely, 
the  deception  was  one  I  finnly  re- 
jected.  When  a  man  shows  a  great 
desire  to  serve  you  on  a  question  of  no 
common  difficulty,  it  is  very  hard  to 
be  severe  upon  his  counsels,  however 
unscrupulous  they  may  be.  In  fact, 
you  accept  them  as  proofs  of  friend- 
ship only  the  stronger,  seeing  how 
much  they  must  have  cost  him  to 
offer." 

Upton  smiled  dubiously,  and  Glen- 
eore,  blushing  slightly,  said,  "You 
don't  concur  m  this,  I  perceive." 

"  Not  exactly,"  said  Upton,  in  his 
silkiest  of  tones ;  "  I  rather  regard 
these  occasions  as  I  should  do  the 
penerosity  of  a  man  who,  fiUing  my 
hand  with  base  money,  should  say, 
*  Pass  it  if  you  can  !' " 

"  In  this  case,  however,"  resumed 
Glencore,  "  he  took  his  share  of  the 
fraud,  or  at  least  was  willing  to  do 
8o,  for  I  distinctly  said  no  to  the 
whole  scheme.  He  grew  very  warm 
about  it ;  at  one  moment  appealing 
to  my  *  good  sense,  not  to  kick  seven 
thousana  a-year  out  of  the  window  ;' 
at  the  next,  in  half  quarrelsome 
mood,  asking  *  if  it  were  any  objec- 
tion I  had  to  be  connected  with  his 
family.*  To  get  rid  of  a  very  trou- 
blesome subj^,  and  to  end  a  contro- 
versy that  threatened  to  disturb  a 
party,  I  said  at  last,  '  We'll  talk  it 
over  to-morrow,  Clifford,  and  if  your 
arguments  be  as  good  as  your  heart, 
then  perhaps  they  may  yet  convince 
|ue.'    This  ended  the  theme,  and  we 


parted.  I  started  the  next  day  on  • 
shooting  excursion  into  Cafabriai 
and  when  I  got  back  it  was  not  of 

meeting  W I  was  thinking.    I 

hasten^  to  meet  the  bella  Torres, 
and  then  came  our  elopement.  You 
know  the  rest.  We  went  to  the  East, 
passed  the  winter  in  Upi>er  Egypt, 
and  came  to  Cairo  in  spring,  where 
Charley  was  bom.  I  got  back  to 
Naples  after  a  year  or  two,  and  then 
foimd  that  my  uncle  had  just  died^ 
and  in  consequence  of  my  mariTing 
the  daughter  of  his  old  and  attaohed 
friend.  Sir  Guy  Clifford,  had  re- 
versed the  intention  of  his  will,  and 
by  a  codicil  left  me  his  sole  heir.  It 
was  thus  that  my  marriage,  and  even 
my  boy's  birth  became  inserted  in  the 
peerage ;  my  solicitor,  in  his  vast 
eagerness  for  my  interests,  having 
taken  care  to  endorse  the  story  with 
his  own  name.  The  disinherited 
nephews  and  nieces,  the  half  cousin 
and  others,  soon  got  wind  of  the  real 
facts,  and  contested  the  wiU,  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  executed  imder  a 
delusion.  I,  of  course,  would  not  re- 
sist their  claim,  and  satisfied  myself 
b^  denying  the  statement  as  to  my  mar- 
riage ;  and  so,  after  affording  the  cur- 
rent subject  of  gossip  for  a  season,  I 
was  completely  for^tten,  the  more  as 
we  went  to  uve  abroad,  and  never 
mixed  with  English.  And  now,  Up- 
ton, it  is  this  same  incident  I  would 
utilise  for  the  present  occasion, 
though,  as  I  said  before,  when  it 
origin^y  occurred  it  had  a  very  dif- 
ferent signification." 

"I  don't  exactly  see  how,*'  said 
Upton. 

'*  In  this  wise.  My  real  marriage 
was  never  inserted  in  the  peerage. 
I'U  now  manage  that  it  shall  so  ap-' 
pear,  to  give  me  the  opportunity  of 
formally  contradicting  it,  and  allu- 
ding to  the  strange  persistence  with 
which,  having  married  me  some 
fifteen  years  ago  to  a  lady  who  never 
existed,  they  now  are  pleased  to  unite 
me  to  one  whose  character  might 
have  secured  me  against  the  calumny. 
Ill  threaten  an  action  for  libel,  &c., 
obtain  a  most  full,  explicit,  and  ab- 
ject apology,  and  then  when  this  has 
fme  the  round  of  all  the  journals  of 
urope,  her  doom  is  sealed  !" 

"But  she  has  surely  letters,  wri- 
tingptpnxifc  of  some  sort." 

"No,  Upton,  I  have  not  left  a 
scrap  in  her  possession  ;  she  has  not 
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aline,  tiot  a  letter  to  vindicate  her. 
On  the  night  I  l»t>ke  open  her  writ- 
ing-deek,  I  took  away  eveiythiM 
that  bore  the  traces  of  m^  own  hand. 
I  tell  you  again  she  is  m  my  power, 
and  never  was  power  less  disposed  to 
mercv." 

"  Once  more,  my  dear  friend,"  said 
Upton,  "I  am  driven  to  tell  you  that 
I  cannot  be  a  profi.table  counsellor  in 
a  matter  to  every  detail  of  which  I 
object.  Consider  cahnly  for  one  mo- 
ment what  jovL  are  doing.  See  that, 
in  your  desire  to  be  avenged  upon 
A«r,  you  throw  the  heaviest  share  of 
^e  penalty  on  your  own  poor  bov.  I 
am  not  her  advocate  now.  I  will  not 
say  one  word  to  mitigate  the  course 
of  your  anger  towards  her,  but  re- 
member that  vou  are  actually  de- 
frauding him  of  his  birth-right.  This 
is  not  a  Question  where  you  have  a 
choice.  There  is  no  discretionary 
power  left  you." 

"I'll  do  it,"  said  Glencore,  with 
a  savage  energy. 

-  "  In  other  words,  to  wreak  a  ven- 
geance upon  one,  you  are  prepared  to 
immolate  another,  not  only  guiltless, 
but  who  possesses  every  claim  to  your 
love  and  affection." 

"  And  do  you  think  that  if  I  sacri- 
fice the  last  tie  that  attaches  me  to 
life,  Upton,  that  I  retire  from  this 
contest  neait-whole  ?  No,  far  from  it ; 
I  go  forth  from  the  struggle  broken, 
blasted,  friendless !" 

"  And  do  you  mean  that  this  ven- 
geance should  outliveyou?  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  she  should  survive  you" 

"  It  shall  be  to  live  on  in  shame, 
then,"  cried  he  savagely. 

"  And  were  she  to  die  first  ?" 

"  In  that  case — I  have  not  thought 
well  enough  about  that  It  is  possi- 
ble— ^it  is  just  possible  ;  but  these  are 
subtleties,  Upton,  to  detach  me  from 
my  purpose,  or  weaken  my  resolution 
to  carry  it  through.  You  would  ap- 
ply the  craft  of  your  calling  to  me 
case,  and  by  suggesting  emergencies, 
open  a  road  to  evasions.  Enough  for 
me  the  present.  I  neither  care  to 
prejudge  the  future,  nor  control  it. 
I  know,"  cried  he  suddenly,  and  with 
eyes  flashing  angrily  as  he  spoke,  "  I 
laiow  that  if  you  desire  to  use  the 
confidence  I  have  reposed  in  you 
against  me,  you  can  give  me  trouble 
and  even  difilculty,  but  I  defv  Sir 
Horace  Upton,  with  all  his  skiU  and 
^Q  tijfi  cunning,  to  outwit  me.'' 


There  was  that  in  the  tcme  in  which 
he  uttered  these  words,  and  the  exag- 
gerated eneigy  of  his  manner,  that 
convinced  Upton  Glencore's  reason 
was  not  intact.  It  was  not  what  could 
amount  to  aberration  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  sufficient  evidence  was 
there  to  show  that  judgment  had  be- 
come so  obscured  by  passion,  that  the 
m^ital  power  was  weakened  with  the 
moral. 

"Tell  me,  therefore,  Upton,"  cried 
he,  "before  we  part,  do  you  leave 
tins  house  my  friend  or  my  enemy  ?*• 

"It  is  as  your  sincere,  attached 
friend  that  I  now  dispute  with  you, 
inch  b^  inch,  a  dangerous  position, 
with  a  judgment  un(&  no  influence 
from  passion,  viewing  this  question 
by  the  coldest  of  all  tests — ^mere  ex- 
pediencjr'* 

"  There  it  is,"  broke  in  Glencore ; 
"  you  claim  an  advantage  over  me, 
because  vou  are  devoid  of  feeling; 
but  this  IS  a  case,  sir,  where  the  sense 
of  injury  gives  the  instinct  of  repara- 
tion. Is  it  nothing  to  me,  think  you, 
that  I  am  content  to  go  down  dis- 
honoured to  my  grave,  but  also  to  be 
the  last  of  my  name  and  station  ?  Is 
it  nothing  that  a  whole  line  of  honor- 
able ancestry  is  extiii^^hed  at  once  I 
Is  it  nothing,  that  I  surrender  him 
who  formed  my  sole  solace  and  com- 
panionship  in  lite  ?  You  talk  of  your 
calm,  unbiassed  mind  ;  but  I  tell  you 
till  your  brain  be  on  fire  like  mine, 
and  your  heart  swollen  to  very  burst- 
ing, that  you  have  no  right  to  dictate 
tome  /  Besides,  it  is  done !  The  blow 
has  fallen,"  added  he,  with  a  deeper 
solemnity  of  voice.  "The gulf  tnat 
separates  us  is  already  created.  She 
and  I  can  meet  no  more.  But  why 
continue  this  contest  ?  It  was  to  aid 
me  in  directing  that  boy's  fortunes  I 
first  sought  your  advice,  not  to  at- 
tempt to  dissuade  me  from  what  I 
will  not  be  turned  from." 

"  In  what  way  can  I  serve  you  ?" 
said  Upton,  calmly. 

"  Will  you  consent  to  be  his  guar- 
dian?" 

"I  will." 

Glencore  seized  the  other's  hand, 
and  pressed  it  to  his  heart,  and  for 
some  seconds  he  could  not  speak. 

"  This  is  all  that  I  ask,  Upton," 
said  he.  "  It  is  the  gretitest  hooa 
friendship  could  accord  me.  I  need 
no  more.  Gould  you  have  remained 
here  a  day  or  two  more,  we  could 
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have  settled  upon  some  plan  together 
as  to  his  future  life  ;  as  it  is,  we  can 
arrange  it  by  letter.** 

''  He  must  leave  this,"  said  Uptons 
thoughtfully. 

"  Of  course — at  once !" 

"How  far  is  Harcourt  to  be  in- 
formed in  this  matter — ^have  you 
spoken  to  him  already  f* 

**  No ;  nor  mean  to  do  so.  I  should 
have  from  him  nothing  but  reproaches 
for  having  betrayed  the  boy  into  false 
hopes  of  a  station  he  was  never  to  fill. 
You  must  tell  Harcourt  I  leave 
it  to  yourself  to  find  the  suitable 
means.** 

"  We  shall  need  his  assistance,  for 
the  moment  at  least/*  said  Upton, 
whose  quick  faculties  were  already 


busily  travelling  many  a  mile  of  the 
future.  "  1*11  see  him  to-niffht,  and 
try  what  can  be  done.  In  a  few  days 
you  will  have  turned  over  in  your 
mind  what  you  yourself  destine  for 
him  —  the  fortune  you  mean  i4i 
give** 

"  It  is  already  done,**  said  Glen* 
core,  laving  a  sealed  letter  on  the 
table.  ''  AU  that  I  purpose inhis  be- 
half you  will  find  there.** 

"All  this  detail  is  too  much  for 
you,  Glencore,**  said  the  other,  seeing 
that  a  weary,  dej)ressed  expression 
had  come  over  lum,  while  his  voice 
grew  weaker  with  every  word.  "  I 
shall  not  leave  this  till  late  tomor- 
row, so  that  we  can  meet  again.  And 
now,  good  night** 


OHAFTBR  XVII. 


A  TIU  A  TXTBt 


When  Harcourt  was  aroused  from 
his  sound  sleep  by  Upton,  and  re- 
quested in  the  very  blandest  tones 
of  that  eminent  diplomatist  to  lend 
him  every  attention  of  his  very  re- 
markable faculties,  he  was  not  by 
any  means  certain  that  he  was  not 
engaged  in  astrange  dream  ;  nor  was 
the  suspicion  at  ail  dispeUed  by  the 
revelations  addressed  to  him. 

"  Just  dip  the  end  of  that  towel  in 
the  water,  Upton,  and  give  it  to  me,** 
cried  he  at  last,  and  then  wiping  his 
face  and  forehead,  said,  "Have  I 
heard  you  aright — ^there  was  no  mar-, 
riage?** 

Upton  nodded  assent 

"What  a  shameful  way  has  he 
treated  this  poor  boy,  then,**  cried  the 
other.  "  I  never  heard  of  anything 
equal  to  it  in  cruelty,  and  I  conclude  it 
was  breaking  this  news  to  the  lad  that 
drove  him  out  to  sea  on  that  night, 
and  broud^t  on  this  brain  fever. 
By  Jove,  I*d  not  take  his  title,  and 
ycnr  brains,  to  have  such  a  sin  on  my 
conscience  !** 

"  We  are  happily  not  called  on  to 
judge  the  act,"  said  Upton,  cau- 
tiously. 

"  And  why  not  ?  Is  it  not  every 
honest  nian*8  duty  to  reprobate  what- 
ever he  detects  dishonourable  or  dis- 
graceful. I  do  judge  him,  and  sen- 
tence him  too,  and  I  say,  moreover, 
that  a  more  cold-blooded  piece  of 
cruelty  I  never  heonl  of.    He  trains 


np  this  poor  boy  from  childhood  to 
fancy  himself  the  heir  to  his  station 
and  fortune — ^he  nurses  in  him  all 
the  pride  that  only  a  high  rank  can 
cover,  and  then  when  the  lad*s  years 
have  brought  him  to  the  period  when 
these  things  assume  all  their  value, 
he  sends  for  him  to  tell  him  he  is  a 
bastard.** 

"  It  is  not  impossible  that  I  think 
worse  of  Glenoore*s  conduct  than  you 
do  yourself,**  said  Upton,  gravely. 

"But  you  never  told  him  so,  Pll 
be  sworn-- you  never  said  to  him  that 
it  was  a  rascally  action.  1*11  lay  a 
hundred  pounds  on  it,  you  only  ex- 
poetulatea  on  the  inexpediency,  or 
the  inconvenience,  or  some  such  trum- 
pery consideration,  and  did  not  tell 
nim  in  round  numbers — that  what, 
he  had  done  was  an  infamy.*' 

"Then  I  fancy  you*d  lose  your, 
money,  pretty  mucn  as  you  are  lo- 
sing your  temper,  that  Ibl  without 
getting  anything  in  requital.** 
.  "  What  did  you  say  to  him,  then  r 
said  Harcourt,  sll|^htly  abashed. 

"A  great  deal  m  the  same  strain 
as  you  nave  just  spoken  in,  doubtless, 
not  as  warm  in  vituperation,  but  pos- 
sibly as  likely  to  produce  an  effect ; 
nor  is  it  in  the  least  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  that  What  Glencore  has 
done,  and  what  I  have  said  about  it, 
both  belong  to  the  past  They  are 
over— they  are  irrevocable.  It  is  to 
what  concerns  the  presentwaod^/^iC 
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fature  I  wish  now  to  addrefls  myself ^ 
and  to  interest  you." 

**  Whj  the  boy's  name  was  in  the 
peerage — I  read  it  there  myself." 

"My  dear  Haroourt,  jrou  must 
have  paid  very  little  attention  to  me 
a  while  ago,  or  you  would  have  un« 
derstood  how  that  occurred." 

**  And  here  were  all  the  people,  the 
tenantiy — ^the  estate,  calling  him  the 
yoimg  lord,  and  the  poor  fellow  grow- 
ing up  with  the  proud  consciousness 
tbAt  the  title  was  his  due." 

"There  is  not  a  hardship  of  the 
case  I  have  not  pictured  to  my  own 
mind  as  forcibly  as  you  can  describe 
it,"  said  Upton,  "but  I  reaUy  do 
not  peroeiye  that  any  reprobation  of 
the  past  has  in  the  slightest  assisted 
me  m  providing  for  the  future." 

"  And  then,"  murmured  Harcourt, 
for  all  the  while  he  was  pursuing 
his  own  train  of  thought,  quite  irre- 
spective of  all  Upton  was  saying, 
''and  then  he  turns  him  adrift  on 
the  world,  without  friend  or  fortune." 

"  It  is  precisely  that  he  may  have 
both  the  one  and  the  other  that  I 
have  eome  to  confer  with  you  now," 
replied  Upton.  "  Glencore  has  made 
m  liberal  provision  for  the  boy,  and 
asked  me  to  become  *his  guiurdian. 
I  have  no  fancy  for  the  trust,  but  I 
didn't  see  how  I  could  decline  it.  In 
this  letter  he  assigns  to  him  an  in- 
eome,  which  shalfbe  legally  secured 
to  him.  He  commits  to  me  the  task 
of  directing  his  education,  and  sug- 
ffesting  some  future  career ;  and  for 
both  these  objects  I  want  your 
eounsel." 

"  Education— prospects— why  what 
are  you  talking  about  ?  A  poor  fellow 
who  has  not  a  name,  nor  a  home,  nor 
one  to  acknowledge  him ;  what  need 
has  he  of  education,  or  what  chance 
0f  prospeets?  Pd  send  him  to  sea, 
and  if  he  wasn't  drowned  before  he 
eame  to  manhood,  I'd  give  him  his 
fortune,  whatever  it  was,  and  say, 
go  settle  in  some  oi  the  colonies. 
Y  ou  have  no  right  to  train  him  up, 
to  meet  fresh  mortifications  and  in- 
sults in  life — ^to  be  flouted  by  every 
fellow  that  has  a  father,  and  outraged 
by  every  cur  whose  mother  was  mar- 
ried." 

"And  are  the  colonies  espedally 
inhabited  by  iUegitimate  ofbjnring  V* 
said  Upton,  drily. 

"At  least  he'd  not  be  met  with  A 
rebuff  wl  every  step  he  made.    The 


rude  life  of  toil  would  be  better  than 
the  polish  of  a  civilization  that  oouki 
only  reflect  upon  him." 

"  Not  badly  said,  Harcourt,"  said 
Upton,  smiling,  "  but  as  to  Uie  boy, 
I  have  other  prospects.  He  ha^  if  I 
mistake  not,  very  good  faculties. 
You  estimate  them  even  higher.  I 
don't  see  whv  they  should  be  ne- 
glected. If  he  merely  possess  the 
mediocrity  of  gifts  which  make  men 
tolerable  lawyers  and  safe  doctors, 
why,  perhaps,  he  may  turn  them  into 
some  channeL  If  he  really  can  lay 
claim  to  higher  qualities,  tney  mu^ 
not  be  thrown  away." 

"Which  means,  that  he  ought  to 
be  bred  up  to  diplomacy,"  said  Har^ 
court 

"  Perhaps,"  said  the  other,  with  a 
bland  inclmation  of  the  head — 

"And  what  can  an  old  dragoon 
like  myself  contribute  to  such  an  ob- 
ject ?"  asked  Harcourt. 

"  You  can  be  of  infinite  service  in 
many  wajrs,"  said  Upton,  "  and  for 
the  present  I  wish  to  leave  the  boy 
in  your  care  till  I  can  learn  some* 
thing  about  my  own  destiny,  lliifl, 
of  course,  I  shall  know  in  a  few  days. 
Meanwhile  you'll  look  aiter  him,  and 
as  soon  as  hia  removal  becomes  safe, 
you'll  take  him  away  from  this,  it 
does  not  much  matter  whither ;  pro« 
bably  some  healthy,  secluded  spot  in 
Wales,  for  a  week  or  two,  would  be 
advisable.  Glencore  and  he  must 
not  meet  again ;  if  ever  th^  are  to 
do  so,  it  must  be  after  a  considerable 
lapse  of  time." 

"  Have  you  thought  of  a  name  for 
him,  or  is  his  to  be  still  Massy?" 
asked  Harcourt,  bluntly. 

"  He  is  to  take  the  maternal  name 
of  Glencore's  family,  and  be  called 
Doyle,  and  the  settlements  will  be 
drawn  up  in  that  name." 

"  I'U  be  shot,  if  I  like  to  have  any 
share  in  the  w^le  transaction  !  Some 
day  or  other  it  wiU  all  come  ont,  and 
who  knows  how  much  blame  may  be 
imputed  to  us,  perhaps  for  actually 
advising  the  entire  scheme,"  said 
Harcourt 

"  You  must  see,  my  dear  Harcourty 
that  you  are  only  refusing  aid  to 
idleviate  an  evil,  and  not  to  devise 
one.    If  this  boy — 

"  Well— well— I  give  m.  I'd  ra- 
ther comp4y  at  once  than  be  preached 
into  acquiescence.  Even  when  you 
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to  oppose  myself  to  so  much  clever- 
nees ;  so,  I  repeat,  I'm  at  yourorders." 

"  Admirably  spoken/'  said  Upton, 
with  a  smile. 

"My  greatest  difficolty  of  all," 
said  Harcourt)  "will  be  to  meet 
Glencore  again  after  all  this.  I  know, 
I  feel,  I  never  can  forgive  him." 

"Perhaps  he  will  not  ask  forgive- 
ness, Harcourt,"  said  the  other  wit^ 
one  of.  his  slyest  of  looks.  "Glencore 
is  a  strange  self-opinionated  fellow, 
and  has  amongst  other  odd  notions 
that  of  going  the  road  he  likes  best 
himself.  !E^des,  there  is  another 
consideration  here,  and  with  no  man 
will  it  weigh  more  than  with  yourself. 
Glencore  has  been  dangerously  ill — 
at  this  moment  we  can  scarcely  say 
that  he  has  recovered,  his  state  is  yet 
one  of  anxiety  and  doubt.  You  are 
the  last  who  would  forget  such  infir^ 
mity,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  secure 
your  pity,  that  I  should  say  how 
seriously  the  poor  fellow  is  now 
suffering." 

"  I  trust  he'll  not  speak  to  me  about 
this  business,"  said  Haroourt,  after  a 
pause. 

"Very  probably  he  will  not.  He 
will  know  that  I  have  already  told  you 
everything,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
need  of  any  communication  from  him." 

"I  wish  from  my  heart  and  soul  I  had 
never  come  here.  I  would  to  heaven 
I  had  gone  away  at  once,  as  I  first 
intend^.  I  like  that  boy,  I  feel  he 
hnjB  fine  stuff  in  him,  and  now." 

""Come,  come,  Harcourt,  it*s  the 
fault  of  all  soft-hearted  fellows,  like 
yourself — that  this  kindliness  de^n^ 
rates  into  selfishness,  and  they  have 
such  a  regard  for  their  own  feelings, 
that  they  never  agree  to  anything  mnJt 


wounds  them.  Just  remember  that 
you  and  I  have  verv  small  parts  in 
this  drama,  and  the  beet  way  we  can 
do  is  to  fill  them  without  giving  our- 
selves the  airs  of  chief  characters." 

"You're  at  your  old  game,  Upton; 
you  are  always  ready  to  wet  yourself, 

Provided  you  give  another  fellow  a 
uoking." 

"Only  if  he  get  a  worse  one,  or 
take  lon«fer  to  drafter  it,"  remained 
Upton,  hiughing.  ^ 

"Quite1ane,by  Jove,"  chimed  in  the 
other,  "you  take  special  care  to  come 
off  beet ;  and  now  }rou're  ffoing,"  added 
he,  as  Upton  rose  to  wmdraw,  "  and 
Pm  certain  that  I  have  not  half  com* 
prehended  what  you  want  from  me." 

"You  shall  have  it  in  writing, 
Harcourt ;  I'll  send  you  a  clear  des* 
patch  the  first  spare  moment  I  can 
command  after  I  reach  town.  The 
boy  will  not  be  fit  to  move  for  soma 
time  to  come,  and  so  good  bye." 

"  You  don't  know  where  ihey  are 
goii^  to  send  you?" 

"I  cannot  frame  even  a  conjecture," 
sighed  Upton,  languidly.  "  I  ought 
to  be  in  tne  Brazils  for  a  week  or  so 
about  that  slave  question  ;  and  then, 
the  sooner  I  reach  Ccmstajatinople 
the  better." 

"Won't  they  want  you  at  Paris f" 
asked  Haroourt,  who  felt  a  kind  of 
quiet  venceance  in  developing  what 
he  deemed  the  weak  vanity  of  the 
other. 

"Yes,"  sighed  he  again,  "but  I 
can't  be  everywhere ;"  and  so  saying, 
he  lounged  away,  while  it  would  have 
tsdcen  a  far  more  subtle  listener  than 
Harcourt  to  say  whether  he  was  mvs- 
tifying  the  other,  or  the  dupe  of  his 
own  1^  esteem. 


CHAP.  XVIU. 


BILLT  TXATirOB  A8  ORATOB. 


Thtusb  weeks  rolled  over :  an  interval 
not  without  its  share  of  interest 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  village 
of  Leenane,  since  on  one  morning 
Mr.  Craggs  had  made  his  appearance 
on  his  wav  to  Clifden,  and  after  an 
absence  of  two  days  returned  to  the 
castle.  The  subject  for  popular  di»> 
cuBsion  and  surmize  had  not  yet  de- 
cHne<l,  when  a  boat  was  seen  to  leave 
Glencore,  heavily  laden  with  trunks 
and  travelling  gear,  and  as  she  neared 


the  land,  the  lord  was  detected 
amongst  the  passengers,  looking  very 
ill— ahnost  dying ;  he  jpassed  up  the 
little  street  of  the  village,  scarcely 
noticing  the  uncovered  heads  which 
saluted  him  respectfully.  Indeed,  he 
scarcely  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  as  his 
acute  observers  remarked,  never  once 
turned  a  glance  towards  the  opposite 
shore  where  the  castle  stood. 

He  had  not  reached  the  end  of  the 
village,  when   a   chaise   with   four 
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horses  arrived  at  thd  spot  No  time 
was  lost  iu  arranging  the  trunks  and 
portmanteaus,  and  Lord  Glencore  sat 
moodily  on  a  bank,  listlessly  regard- 
ing what  went  forward.  At  length 
Crafigs  came  up,  and  touching  his 
cap  m  military  fashion,  announced  all 
was  ready. 

Lord  Glencore  arose  slowly,  and 
looked  languidly  around  him ;  his 
features  wore  the  mingled  expression 
of  weariness  and  anxiety,  like  one  not 
fully  awakened  from  an  oppressive 
dream.  He  turned  his  eyes  on  the 
people,  who  at  a  respectful  distance 
stood  around,  and  in  a  voice  of  pecu- 
liar melancholy,  said — "good  Dye." 
"A  good  journey  to  you,  my  lord,  and 
saf  e  Dack  again  to  us,"  cried  a  number 
together. 

"  Eh,  what,  what  was  that?"  cried 
he  suddenly,  and  the  tones  were  shrill 
and  discordant  in  which  he  spoke. 

A  warning  gesture  from  Cra^  im« 
posed  silence  on  the  crowd,  ana  not  a 
word  was  uttered. 

"I  thought  they  said  something 
about  coming  back  again,"  muttered 
Glencore  gloomily.  "They  were 
wishing  you  a  good  journey,  my  lord," 
replied  Craggs. 

"  Oh,  that  waa  it,  was  it  ?"  and  so 
saying,  with  bent  down  head,  he 
walk^  feebly  forward  and  entered 
the  carriage.  Craffgs  was  speedily 
on  the  box,  and  u^  next  moment 
they  were  away. 

U  is  no  part  of  our  task  to  dwell 
on  the  BSLge  speculations  and  wise 
surmises  of  the  village  on  this  event. 
They  had  not,  it  is  true,  much  "  evi- 
dence" before  them,  but  they  were 
hardy  guessers,  and  there  was  very 
little  within  the  limits  of  possibility, 
which  they  did  not  summon  to  the 
aid  of  their  imaginations.  All  how- 
ever were  tolerably  a^ed  upon  one 
point — that  to  leave  Sie  place,  while 
the  young  lord  was  still  unable  to 
quit  his  bed  and  too  weak  to  sit 
up,  was  unnatural  and  imfeeling; 
traits  which  "after  all,"  they  thoiiffht 
not  very  surprising,  since  the  likes 
of  them  lords  never  cared  for  any 
body. 

Colonel  Harcourt  still  remained  at 
Glencore,  and  under  his  rigid  sway 
the  strictest  blockade  of  the  coast  was 
maintained,  nor  was  any  intercourse 
whatever  permitted  with  the  village. 
A  boat  from  the  castle,  meeting 
another  from  Leenane,  half  way  in 


the  Idugb,  received  the  letters  and 
whatever  other  resources  the  villa^ 
supplied.  All  was  done  with  the  rigid 
exactness  of  a  quarantine  r^;uIation, 
and  if  the  main  land  had  been  scour- 
ged with  plague,  stricter  measures  of 
exclusion  could  scarcely  have  been 
enforced. 

In  comparison  with  the  present 
occupant  of  the  castle,  the  late  cme 
was  a  model  of  amiability;  and  the 
village,  as  is  the  wont  in  the  case, 
now  discovered  a  vast  number  of  good 
qualities  in  the  'lord,'  when  they 
had  lost  him.  After  a  while,  how- 
ever, the  guesses,  the  q)eculktions, 
^d  the  comparisons  all  died  away, 
and  the  Castle  of  Glencore  was  as 
much  dreamland  totheirimaginationa, 
as,  seen  across  the  lough  in  the  dim 
twilight  of  an  evening  in  autumn, 
its  towers  might  have  appeared  to  their 
eyes. 

It  was  kbout  a  month  after  Lord 
Glencore's  departure,  of  a  fine,  soft 
evening  in  smnmer,  Billy  Travnor 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  village. 
Billy  was  one  of  a  class  who,  what- 
ever their  rank  in  life,  are  always 
what  Coleridge  would  have  called 
"noticeable  men."  He  was  soon, 
therefore,  surrounded  with  a  knot  of 
eager  and  enquiring  friends,  all  soli- 
citous to  know  something  of  the  life 
he  was  leading ;  what  they  were  do- 
ing "  beyant  at  the  castle." 

"  It's  a  mighty  qmet  studious  kind 
of  life,"  said  Billy,  ^*  but  it  agrees  with 
me  wonderfully  ;  for  I  may  say  that 
until  now  I  never  was  able  to  give 
mv  *  janius*  fair  play.  Professional 
life  is  the  ruin  of  the  student,  and  be- 
ing always  obleeged  to  be  thinkin*  of 
the  bags,  destroyed  my  taste  for  let- 
ters." A  grin  of  self-approval  at  his 
own  witticism  closed  this  speech. 

"  But  is  it  true.  Billy,  the  lord  is 
going  to  break  up  nouse  entirely,  and 
not  come  back  nere?"  asked  Peter 
Slevin,  the  sacristan  ;  whose  rank 
and  station  warranted  his  assuming 
the  task  of  cross-questioner. 

"  There's  various  ways  of  breakin* 
up  a  house,"  said  Billy ;  "  ye  may  do 
so  in  a  moral  sense,  or  in  a  physical 
sense ;  you  may  obliterate,  or  extin- 
guish, or,  without  going  so  far,  you  may 
almply  obfuscate — do  you  perceave  ?" 

"  Yes !"  said  the  sacristan,  on  whom 
every  eye  was  now  bent,  to  see  if  he 
was  able  to  follow  subtleties  that  had 
outwitted  the  rest. 
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"And  whin  I  say  cbfuscoUe^^*  re- 
sumed Billy,  "  I  open  a  question  of 
disputed  etymology,  bekase  tho'  Lu- 
cretius thinks  the  word  ob/tuccUor 
Griffmlf  there's  many  supposes  it 
comes  from  ob,  andfuciu,  the  dye  the 
ancients  used  in  their  wool,  as  we  find 
in  Horace,  lana/uco  mediccUa ;  while 
Cicero  employs  it  in  another  sense,  and 
BAjByfacere  fucum,  which  is  as  much  as 
to  say  humouggin'  somebody — do  ye 
mind  \\ 

"Be  Gorra,  he  might  guess  that 
anyhow!"  muttered  a  shrewd  little 
tailor,  with  a  significance  that  pro- 
vokea  hearty  laughter. 

"  And  now,"  continued  Bflly,  with 
an  air  of  triumph,  "  we*ll  proceed  to 
the  next  point." 

"  Ye  needn't  trouble  yerself  then," 
said  Terry  Lynch,  "  for  Peter  is  gone 
home !" 

And  so,  to  the  amusement  of  the 
meeting,  it  turned  out  to  be  the  case ; 
the  sacristan  had  retired  from  the 
controversy.  "  Come  in  here  to  Mrs. 
Moore's.  Billy,  and  take  a  glass  with 
us,"  said  Terry,  "  it  is'n£  often  we  see 
you  in  these  pstrts." 

"  If  the  honourable  company  will 
graciously  vouchsafe  and  condescend 
to  let  me  trate  them  to  a  half  gallon," 
said  Billy,  "  it  will  be  the  proudest 
event  of  my  terrestrial  existence." 

The  proposition  was  received  with 
a  cordial  enthusiasm,  flattering  to  all 
concerned,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
after,  Billy  Traynor  sat  at  the  head 
of  a  long  table  in  the  neat  parlour  of 
"  The  Griddle,"  with  a  company  of 
some  fifteen  or  sixteen  very  convi- 
vially  disposed  friends  around  him. 

"  If  I  was  Ceesar,  or  Lucretius, 
or  Nebuchadnezzar,  I  couldn't    be 

Srouder,"  said  Billy,  as  he  looked 
own  the  board.  "  And  let  moralists 
talk  as  they  will,  there's  a  beautiful 
expansion  of  sentiment — there's  a 
fine  genial  overflowin'  of  the  heart 
in  gatherins  like  this — ^where  we 
mingle  our  feelins  and  our  philo- 
sophy ;  and  our  love  and  our  learning 
walk  hand  in  hand  like  brothers — 
pass  the  sperits,  Mr.  Shea.  It  we 
look  to  the  ancient  writers,  what  do 
we  see  ?  Lemons  ;  brin^  in  some 
lemons,  Mickey.  What  ao  we  see,  I 
say,  but  that  the  very  highest  enjoy- 
ment of  the  haythen  gods  was — ^hot 
wather  !  why  wont  they  send  in  more 
hot  wather!" 
"Be  Gorra,  if  I  was  a  haythen 


god,  I'd  like  a  little  whiskey  in  it," 
muttered  Terry,  drily. 

"  Where  was  I  ?"  asked  Billy,  a 
little*  disconcerted  by  this  sally,  and 
the  laugh  it  excited. 

"I  was  expatiatin'  upon  celestial 
convivialities.  The  nocUs  camaque 
deum — ^them  el^;ant  hospitalities, 
where  wisdom  was  moistened  with 
nectar,  and  wit  washed  down  with 
ambrosia.  It  is  not,  by  coorse,  to  be 
expected,"  continued  he,  modestly, 
"  tnat  we  mere  mortials  can  compeat 
with  them  elegant  refections.  &ut, 
as  Ovid  savs,  we  can  at  least  diem 
jucundam  aecipere,^^ 

The  unknown  tongue  had  now  re- 
stored to  Billy  all  the  reverence  and 
respect  of  his  auditory,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  expatiate  very  eloquently 
on  the  wholesome  advantages  to  dq 
derived  from  convivial  intercourse, 
both  amongst  gods  and  men,  rather 
slily  intimating  that  either  on  the 
score  of  the  fluids,  or  the  conversa- 
tion, his  own  leanings  lay  towards 
'  the  humanities.'  "  For  afterall,"  said 
he,  " '  tis  our  own  wakenesses  is  often 
the  source  of  our  most  refined  enjoy- 
ments. No,  Mrs.  Cassidy,  ye  needn't 
be  blushin'.  I'm  considerin'  my  sub- 
ject in  a  high  ethnological  and  meta- 
physical sinse."  Mrs.  Cassid/s  con- 
tusion, and  the  mirth  it  excit^,  here 
interrupted  the  orator. 

"The  meetin'  is  never  tired  of 
hearin'  you,  Billy,"  said  Terry  Lynch, 
"  but  if  it  was  plazin'  to  ye  to  give 
us  a  song,  we'd  enjoy  it  greatly." 

"  Ah  !"  said  Billy,  with  a  si^h,  "  I 
have  taken  my  parting  kiss  vnth  the 
Muses — Tum  mihi  Ticet  increpare 
digitU  lytamP — 

•  No  more  to  feel  poetic  fire, 

Ko  more  to  touch  the  soundin*  lyre ; 

And  wiser  coorees  to  begin, 

I  now  fonake  mj  violin.' 

An  honest  outburst  of  r^rret  and 
801TOW  broke  from  the  assembly,  who 
ea^rly  pressed  for  an  explanation  of 
this  cahunitous  change. 

"  The  thing  is  this,"  said  Billy, 
"  If  a  man  is  a  creature  of  mere  lei- 
sure and  amusement,  the  fine  arts, — 
and  by  the  fine  arts  I  mean  music, 
paintin'  and  the  ladies, — ^is  an  ele- 
gant and  very  refined  subject  of  cul- 
tivation ;  but  when  you  raise  vour 
cerebrial  faculties  to  grander  and  lof- 
tier considerations,  to  explore  the 
difficult  itigions  of  polemic  or  poli- 
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ileal  truth,  to  investigate  the  sub- 
tleties of  the  schools,  and  penetrate 
the  mysteries  of  science,  then,  take 
my  word  for  it,  the  fine  arts  is  just 
snares — devil  a  more  than  snares  ! 
And  whether  it  is  soft  soimds  seduces 
you,  or  elegant  tints,  or  the  union 
of  both — ^women  I  mane — ^you'll  never 
arrive  at  anything  great  or  tri-imi- 
phant  till  you  wane  yourself  away 
from  the  likes  of  ^em  vanities. 
Look  at  the  haythen  mvthology ; 
consider  for  a  moment  who  is  the 
chap  that  represents  music — a  Imuo 
blaguard,  with  an  u^ly  face,  they 
call  Pan.  Aye,  indeed,  Pan.  If  vou 
wanted  to  see  what  respect  they  had 
for  the  art,  it's  easy  enough  to  guess, 
when  this  crayture  represinte  it; 
and  as  to  '  paintin,*  on  my  conscience 
they  havn*t  a  god  at  all  tmit  ever  took 
to  the  brush." 

"Pass  up  the  sperits,  Mickey," 
said  he,  somewhat  blown,  and  out  of 
breath  by  this  effort ;  "maybe,"  said 
he,  "  Pm  wearin'  you.** 

"  No,  no,  no,"  loudly  responded  the 
meeting. 

"  Maybe  Pm  imposing  too  much  of 
personal  details  on  the  house,"  added 
he  pompously, 

"Not  at  all;  never  a  bit," 
the  company. 

"  Because,"  resumed  he  slowly,  "  if 
I  did  so,  I'd  have  at  least  the  excuse 
of  saying,  like  the  great  Pitt,  *  These 
may  be  my  last  words  from  thia 
place.*  *• 

An  unfeigned  murmur  of  sorrow 
ran  through  the  meeting,  and  he  re- 
lumed. 

"  Aye,  ladies  and  gintlemin,  Billy 
Traynor  is  taking  his  '  farewell  bene- 
fit ;'  he's  not  humbuggin' ;  I'm  not  like 
them  chaps  that's  always  positively 
goin',  but  stays  on  at  the  unanimous 
request  of  the  whole  world.  No ;  I'm 
really  goin'  to  leave  you." 

"What  for?  Where  to^  Billy T 
broke  from  a  niunber  of  voices  toge* 
ther. 

"  PU  tell  ye,"  said  he  ;  "  at  least  so 
far  as  I  can  tell ;  because  it  wouldn't 
be  right  nor  decent  to  'print  the 
whole  of  the  papers  for  the  house,'  as 
they  say  in  parliamint.  I'm  going 
abroad  with  the  young  lord  ;  we  are 
going  to  improve  our  minds,  and  cul- 
tivate our  januises,  by  study  and 
foreign  travel.    We  are  first  to  settle 
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in  (Germany,  where  we're  to  enter  a 
University,  and  commince  a  coorse  of 
modem  tongues,  French,  Sweadish, 
and  Spanish ;  imbibin'  at  the  same 
time  a  smatterin'  of  science,  such  as 
chemistry,  oonchology,  and  the  use 
of  the  globes." 

"  Oh,  dear  !  oh,  dear  1"  murmured 
the  meeting  in  wonder  and  admira- 
tion. 

"Pm  not  goin*  to  say  that  we'll 
neglect  mechanics,  metaphysics  and 
as^logy :  for  we  mane  to  be  cos- 
monopoliffts  in  knowledge.  An  for 
mysefr,  ladies  and  gentlemin,  if  s  a 
proud  day  that  sees  me  standin'  here 
to  say  these  words.  I,  that  was 
ragged,  without  a  shoe  to  my  foot, 
without  breeches  :  nevermind,  I  waa 
as  the  poet  sayS;  nudr$s  nummU  ac 
vestimentie — 

'  I  haven't  six-pence  in  my  pack, 
I  haven't  small  clothes  to  mj  back.* 

"  Carryin'  the  bag,  many  a  weary 
mile,  though  sleet  and  snow  for  six 
pounds  tin  ppr  annum,  and  no  pin<» 
sion  for  wounds  or  superannuation — 
and  now  I'm  to  be — ^it  isn't  easy  td 
say  what — to  the  young  lord,  a  spacies 
of  humble  companion,  not  manial^ 
do  you  mind,  nothing  manial.  What 
the  Latins  called  a.  famulus,  which  was 
quite  a  different  thing  from  a  aervus. 
The  former  bein'  a  kind  of  domestic 
adviser,  a  deputy-assistant,  monitor* 
general,  as  a  body  might  say.  There 
now,  if  I  discoorsed  for  a  month,  I 
couldn't  tell  you  more  about  m3rself  xod 
my  future  prospects.  I  own  to  you, 
tliat  I'm  proud  of  my  good  look ; 
and  I  wouldn't  exchange  it  to  be 
Emperor  of  Jamaica^  or  king  of  the 
Bahamia  Islands." 

If  we  have  been jMX)lix  in  our  office 
of  reportertoBiDy  Traynor,  our  excuse 
is,  that  his  discourse  will  have  contri- 
buted so  far  to  the  reader's  enlighten- 
ment as  to  save  us  the  task  of  reci^itu- 
lation.  At  the  same  time  it  is  but  j us- 
tice  to  the  accomplished  orator  that 
we  should  say,  we  have  given  but  the 
the  most  meagre  outline  of  an  address, 
which,  to  use  the  newspaper  phrase, 
occupied  three  hours  in  the  delivery. 
The  truth  was,  Billy  was  in  vein; 
the  listeners  were  patient,  the  punch 
strong ;  nor  is  it  every  speaJter  wno  has 
the  ^od  fortune  of  such  happy  ao- 
cessaries. 
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MsDidKB  is  an  old,  a  veiy  old  affiur ; 
in  some  form  or  another,  however 
barbarotui  and  ignorant^  adi^yted  to 
men,  or  only  fit  to  be  "  thrown  to  the 
doffs" ;  nearly  coeval,  we  may  be  sa- 
tisfied, with  pain  and  disease,  which 
it  proposes  to  alleviate  or  overcome. 
''  Medicina  nnsquam  non  est,"  is  the 
saying  of  Celsus  on  the  subject.  The 
doctor,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  ia 
one  of  the  most  antique  personages  in 
the  history  o£  our  race.  The  world 
was  probably  out  of  its  teens  before  a 
eollege  of  physicians  was  formally  in- 
stituted, or  even  a  single  professed 
leech  felt  a  pulse,  prescribed  a  dose 
or  a  charm,  or  extended  his  hand  for 
a  fee ;  but  the  rudiments  of  the  craft 
must  have  existed  in  the  remotest 
times ;  and  in  the  figure  of  some  wi^ 
thered  orone  eulling  simples  in  the 
forest  to  eure  the  scorpion's  bite,  or 
gathering  herbs  of  more  potent  virtue 
to  raise  or  to  lull  the  tempest,  we  may 
behold  the  ^erm  of  medical  science 
and  the  medical  profession. 

The  connection  of  medicine  with 
religion  was  an  old  article  of  faith. 
Physic  was  believed  to  have  descended 
in  some  mysterious  manner  from  hea- 
ven; acelestialboon,likeyirgil*8aerial 
honey,  which  in  other  respects  it  so 
little  resembles.  Indeed,  to  judge  from 
the  methods  of  most  of  its  practition- 
«n  in  all  times,  and  especially  from 
their  nauseous  drugs  and  unsweet  re- 
cipes, the  cueerU  of  the  art  from  the 
diametrically  oi^Msite  region  would 
seem  a  more  plausible  hypothesis  and 
likely  origin.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
ecHtio  prinoepi  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
was  universally  believed  to  have  been 
handed  down  to  men  from  the  summit 
of  Olympus.  It  was  pious  in  the  an^ 
dentdoctors  to  ascribe  their  craft  to  the 
gods ;  but  it  was  extremely  prudent 
also,  for  the  gods  had  broad  shoulders, 
and  when  uie  physician  failed,  his 
mistakes  became  oonvenientlv  involv- 
ed in  mystery  and  confounded  with 
heavenly  dispensations. 

There  was,  however,  it  is  scarcely 


necessary  to  observe,  a  simple  general 
truth  in  those  ancient  pretensions  of 
the  medical  art,  in  common  witili 
others,  to  divine  authorship.  **  God," 
says  the  apocryphal  writer, ''  created 
the  physician  and  the  physic ;  he  hath 
given  science  to  men,  and  it  is  he 
that  healeth  men ;" — a  sa^dng  in  exact 
accordance  with  what  Cicero,  Plinjr, 
and  other  classical  writers  have  said 
upon  the  subject,  amounting  to  a 
philosophical  acknowledgment  of  the 
Supreme  Being  as  the  fountain  of  all 
human  knowlM^e  and  intelligence. 

A  curious  notion  seems  indeed  to 
have  prevailed  to  some  extent  in  the 
old  world,  that  the  "  sacred  art"  was 
revealed  to  the  lower  animals  in  the 
first  instance,  and  was  by  them  com- 
municated to  men.  According  to 
this  view,  medicine  came  out  of  the 
woods  and  forests,  like  our  Saxon 
liberties.  The  beasts  of  the  field  and 
the  birds  of  the  air  were  the  first 
physicians  and  surgeons.  The  wild 
goats  of  Crete  were  said  to  have  sug- 
gested the  use  of  vulnerary  herbs,  to 
which  they  had  recourse  when  wound- 
ed with  the  hunter's  shafts.  The 
hippopotamus  was  supposed  to  have 
taught  the  art  of  bleeoing  ;  the  Egyp- 
tians derived  the  use  of  purgatives 
from  the  dog,  and  the  ibis  is  said  to 
have  been  their  master  in  a  still  lower 
branch  of  medical  practice. 

The  history  of  Physic,  like  other 
histories,  goes  back  into  the  regions 
of  romance  and  fable.  In  the  two 
picturesque  figures  of  .^fisculapius 
and  Circe,  both  children  of  the  Sun, 
we  are  presented,  according  to  the 
hBXSfsy  conceit  of  Bacon,*  with  admi- 
rable types  of  the  use  and  abuse  of 
medicine ;  the  hero,  or  demigod,  re- 
presenting the  truth  and  the  dignity 
of  the  science  ;  the  fascinating  sorcer- 
ess foreidiadowingthe  motlv  crowd  of 
empirics  and  pretenders  who  flourish 
on  the  simphcity  of  mankind,  and 
compete  only  too  successfully  with 
the  most  learned,  experienced,  and 
acoompli^ed  of  the  faculty.    *'  Wa 
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see,"  says  Bacon^  "  the  weakness  and 
credulity  of  mankind  is  such,  as  they 
will  often  prefer  a  witch  or  a  mounte- 
bank before  a  learned  physician.  And 
therefore  were  the  poets  clear-sighted 
in  discerning  this  extreme  folly,  when 
they  made  .^flsculapius  and  Circe, 
brother  and  sister,  both  children  of 
the  Sun,  as  in  the  Terses,  iBn.  vlL 
772. 

**  Ipse  repertorem  znedidns  talis  et  irtis, 
Falmine    Pboebigeoam  Stjgias   detni«it 
ad  ondas." 

And  again,  .^En.  vii.  11, 

**  Dives  inaccessos  nbl  Soils  filia  luoos,  Ac" 

For  in  all  times,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
multitude,  witches,  old  women,  and 
impostors,  have  had  a  competition 
with  physicians." 

As  to  Circe,  (who  was  not  an  old 
woman  and  not  the  less  bewitching 
on  that  account,)  let  tis  just  remark  in 
passing  that  this  celebrated  enchant- 
ress is  more  characteristically  drawn 
by  Ovid  than  by  Virgil  in  the  pas- 
sage to  which  Bacon  refers ;  at  least 
if  we  consider  her,  in  conformity  with 
Bacon's  view,  as  the  legendary  founder 
of  what  we  may  call  the  Lower  Em- 
pire of  medicine.  The  Circe  of  the 
./Eneid  is  merely  a  royal  housewife  at 
her  loom,  like  another  Penelope  ;  but 
in  Ovid  she  is  employed  as  becomes 
the  sister  of  the  god  of  physic,  and 
herself  a  wizard  of  such  renown, 
sorting  the  flowers  and  herbs  which 
her  attendant  nymphs  have  gathered, 
and  distinguishing  their  virtues  and 
charms  for  use  in  her  incantations. 
The  passage  occurs  in  the  fourteenth 
book  of  the  Metamorphoses. 

It  might  be  inferred  from  the  fate 
of  j^scidapius  that  though  honored 
by  the  father  of  poesy  with  the  title 
of  lirnip  hyMiittp,  he  was  contemplated 
at  least  by  Jupiter,  (if  Jupiter's  senti- 
ments on  a  question  of  morality  are 
to  have  any  weight,)  as  a  no  less  auda- 
cious charlatan  thstn  the  most  brazen 
and  aspiring  of  his  descendants. 
./fGsculapius  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  Paracelsus  of  the  days  of  fable  ; 
he  proposed  to  restore  not  only  the 
sick  to  health,  but  the  dead  to  life  ; 
and  appears  to  have  been  very  pro- 


parly  executed  by  the  summary  pro^ 
cess  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  for  per* 
forming,  or  attemp^in^  to  perform  ^e 
latter  mipious  mirade.  Montaigne 
sarcastically  expresses  his  surprise 
that  the  patron  of  the  doctors  should 
be  sent  to  Tartarus  for  restoring  a 
man  to  life ;  and  so  many  of  his  d^- 

Sles  pardoned,  who  pmorm  every 
ay   the  veiy  opposite  professional 
feat.* 

But  there  is  happily  another  ver- 
sion of  the  tale  of  the  death  of 
.^Isculapius.  In  the  Republic  of 
Plato  an  account  is  given  of  it,  per- 
fectly consistent,  it  will  be  acknow- 
ledged, with  the  usa^  of  the  most 
regularly  bred  physicians  in  the  most 
civilized  ages  and  commimities.  Pin- 
dar and  other  authorities  are  there 
cited  as  affirming  that  iEsculapiua 
was  struck  with  Uiunder  because  he 
was  prevailed  on  by  a  fee  to  under- 
take the  cure  and  restoration  in  ques- 
tion. Plato  himself,  indeed,  is  re- 
luctant to  believe  the  divine  physician 
capable  of  so  unworthy  an  act,  argu- 
ing that  if  he  was  the  son  of  a  cod, 
he  could  not  have  been  ffiven  to  filthy 
lucre ;  or,  if  given  to  filthy  lucre,  he 
could  not  have  been  the  son  of  a  god. 
At  all  events,  the  anecdote  is  of  value 
as  a  proof  of  the  venerable  antiquity 
of  medical  fees,  in  as  much  as  Pindar 
was  familiar  with  them,  and  thought 
it  at  least  probable  that  they  were 
denutnded  oy  the  first  professional 
physician  on  record. 

The  religious  service  of  uSIsculapius 
dififered  remarkably  from  the  services 
of  the  other  pagan  divinities.  It  was 
the  most  practical  of  all,  and  came 
home,  as  the  phrase  is,  "  to  the  busi- 
ness and  bosoms"  of  mankind.  The 
cure  of  souls,  in  the  dark  religions 
of  Greece  and  Home,  was  an  oflice  ill 
discharged,  if  it  was  ever  understood 
or  attempted  by  the  priesthoods  in 
general ;  but  the  cure  of  the  body 
was  not  so  vague  a  ministration,  and 
to  this  the  altars  of  iEsculapius  and 
the  services  of  his  clergy,  so  to  speak, 
were  expressly  dedicated.  His  sanc- 
tuaries were,  in  this  respect,  civil  as 
well  as  religious  institutions.  The 
.^Bsclepiadse  were  the  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  eariy  times.  Their  tem- 
ples were  the  first  hospitals,  the  pri- 
mitive dissecting-rooms,  and  continu- 


'  Essay  on  the  Rtseroblance  of  Children  to  thdr  Parents.^ 
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«d  long  to  be  the  depositaries  of  medi- 
cal  bo^,  curiositieSy  and  records..  In 
the  temples  of  his  fabled  ancestor 
Atlas,  EQppocrates  inscribed  the  pro- 
gress of  his  discoveries  and  the  results 
of  his  experience.  The  world  beheld 
in  the  middle  ages  something  very 
similar  to  this,  in  one  of  the  unques- 
tionable uses  of  the  monasteries, 
where  the  art  of  medicine,  corru|)t  as 
it  was,  found  an  asylum,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  poor  especially,  who 
had  no  other  physicians  'but  the 
monks  for  the  diseases  of  either  soul 
or  body. 

Leaving  .^Esculapius  in  the  place 
which  is  ''not  to  oe  named  to  ears 
polite,'*  and  rather  hoping  than  ex- 
pecting that  his  fate  wul  even  yet  be 
a  useful  warning  to  lus  children,  we 
come  down  witn  a  single  stride,  as 
huge  as  one  of  Poseidon's  in  the  Iliad, 
to  historic  times  and  the  venerable  fi- 
gure of  Hippocrates,  said  and  ancient- 
iV  believed  to  be  of  the  posterity  of 
JEsculapius,  the  sixteenth  in  descent 
from  the  god  of  Epidaurus.  Scholars 
have  even  preserved  his  genealogical 
tree.  Physic  was  handed  down  from 
father  to  son  in  the  family  of  the 
JBMepisAsdy  like  a  manor,  or  an  heir- 
loom. The  great  Him)ocrates  was  the 
seccmd  of  no  fewer  thtm  eight  eminent 
doctors  of  the  name,  one  of  whom, 
however,  was  no  more  than  a  veteri- 
nary surgeon  ;  but  he  was  the  last  of 
the  race  and  in  his  time  the  house  was 
fallen  into  decay,  and  the  old  intel- 
lectual estate,  like  a  Oonnaught  pro- 
perty, doubtless  heavily  encumbered 
and  perhaps  very  little  of  it  left  As 
Homer  was  called  the  father  of  poetry 
and  Herodotus  the  father  of  history, 
so  was  Hippocrates  the  Second  (for 
their  style  was  that  of  sovereign  prin- 
ces,) ctdled  the  father  of  medicine. 
He  has  been  frequently  paralleled 
with  Homer ;  and  among  other  like- 
nesses between  the  poet  and  physician, 
Uie  non-existence  of  such  a  person  as 
Hippocrates  has  been  maintained  with 
equiu  spirit,  and,  let  us  add,  with 
equal  success.  It  is  obvious,  indeed, 
that  if  OwTif,  or  Nobody,  wi-ote  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  the  same  author 
was  equally  competent  to  write  the 
Aphorisms,  or  any  of  the  sixty  works 
contained  in  what  is  term^  ''the 
Hippocratic  collection." 

The  well  known  story  of  the  meet- 
ing of  Hippocrates  and  Democritus, 
(himself  a  medical  celebrity,  and  re- 


puted to  have  been  the  first  who  pro- 
secuted the  science  by  the  aid  of  ana- 
tomical  investigations,)  is  quaintly 
told  by  that  eminent  writer,  who,  under 
the  name  of  Democritus  Junior,  ^ve 
the  world  in  the  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, one  of  the  most  fascinating  as 
well  as  learned  books  in  our  En^sh 
tongue.  It  appears  from  this  tale, 
(which  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeat- 
ed here,)  that  Hippocrates  was  the 
great  "mad  doctor"  of  his  day.  and 
the  humorous  point  is  that  on  being 
sent  for  to  visit  the  philosopher  c3 
Abdera,  whose  wits  were  believed  to 
be  strangely  disturbed,  he  found  the 
supposed  lunatic  in  the  midst  of  his 
anatomical  researches,  and  of  all  sub- 
jects in  the  world,  actually  engaged 
m  investigating  the  disorders  of  the 
brain.  Hippocrates  found  in  his  pa- 
tient one  of  the  first  intellects  of 
Greece,  and  is  said  to  have  maintained 
a  scientific  correspondence  with  him 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  circum- 
stance has  also  been  recorded,  that 
Hippocrates  upon  this  occasion,  with 
a  magnanimity  worthy  of  his  name, 
refus^  the  splended  remuneration 
which  the  Abderites  pressed  upon 
him  ;  an  example  never  too  much  to 
be  recommended  to  the  imitation  of 
his  descendants,  and  which,  it  is  only 
just  to  acknowledge,  has  been  fre- 
quently followed  by  not  a  few  of  them, 
especially  those  who  come  nearest  to 
their  great  master  in  genius  and  re- 
putation. 

Medical  societies  or  schools  seem  to 
have  been  as  ancient  as  Hippocrates. 
The  Hippocratic  oath,  as  it  is  called, 
has  been  preserved,  and  is  one  of  the 
greatest  curiosities  we  have  received 
from  antiquity. 

•*I«we«rbyApollo  thephy8iciiin,b7.£8cu- 
lapias,  hj  Hjgera,  by  Panacea,  aud  by  all  gods 
and  goddesses,  that  I  will  Aalfil  religiously, 
according  to  tho  best  of  my  power  and  jadg. 
inent,  the  solemn  tow  which  I  now  make. 
I  will  honour  as  my  father  the  master  who 
tanght  me  the  art  of  medicine ;  his  children 
I  will  consider  as  my  brothers,  and  teach 
them  my  profession  witliout  fee  or  reward. 
I  will  admit  to  my  lectures  and  discourses 
my  own  sons,  my  master's  sons,  and  those 
pupils  who  hare  taken  the  medical  oath ; 
but  no  one  else.  I  irill  prescribe  such  medi- 
cines as  nMy  be  best  suited  to  the  cases  of 
my  patients,  according  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment ;  and  no  temptation  shall  erer  in- 
duce me  to  administer  poison.  I  will  re- 
ligiously maintain  the  purity  of  my  duuracteir 
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and  th«  bonoor  of  my  art.  I  will  not  p«i> 
fbnn  the  opention  of  HthotocDj,  bat  Imto  it 
|o  those  to  whose  calling  it  beloogk  Inta 
whatever  boose  I  enter,  I  will  enter  it  with 
the  sole  view  of  relieving  the  sick,  and  con* 
duct  myself  with  propriety  towards  the 
women  of  the  fi&mily.  If  daring  my  attend- 
ance I  happen  to  hear  of  anything  tha^ 
should  not  be  revealed,  I  will  keep  it  a  pro- 
found  secret  If  I  observe  this  oath,  may  I 
have  success  in  this  life,  and  may  I  obtain 
general  esteem  after  it ;  if  I  break  it,  may  the 
contrary  be  my  lot." 

Hippocrates,  aa  we  learn  from  Gn^ 
len,  oonsidered  that  in  every  medical 
case  there  were  three  parties,  the  doo* 
tor,  the  patient,  and  tne  disorder.  It 
was  something  like  what  is  called  in 
physical  astronomy  the  problem  of  the 
three  bodies.  The  most  jbvoarable 
combination  is  when  the  patient  and 
the  doctor  unite  to  put  down  the  dis- 
ease. If  the  ttck  man  leave  the  phy- 
sician to  combat  the  disease  alone,  or 
still  worse,  if  he  actually  espouses  th« 
side  of  the  disease  in  the  quarrel,  the 
consequence  must  be  that  the  doctor, 
instead  of  the  disorder,  must  go  to 
the  wall.  But  if,  opposing  the  di»* 
order,  the  patient  wul  honestly  take 
his  phvsician*8  part  against  it,  there 
will  then  be  two  men  against  one 
malady,  and  there  will  m  the  best 
chance  of  carrying  the  day.  We  take 
this  from  the  pages  of  Galen,  assum- 
ing that  our  readers  in  general  will 
pi^er  an  English  paraphrase  to  the 
original  Greek.  The  theory  is  gravely 
propounded,  though  it  oortainly  has 
an  air  of  pleasantry ;  in  its  develop- 
ment, however,  we  perceive  the  good 
sense  at  the  bottom,  for  it  introouoet 
a  discussion  of  the  various  duties  pre- 
scribed by  good  sense,  no  less  than  by 
science,  to  both  doctor  and  patient,  in 
the  course  of  which  a  multitude  of  ex- 
cellent rules  are  laid  down,  and  the 
minutest  directions  given  for  the 
management  of  the  siiS^  room  (antici** 
pating  Miss  Martineau),  and  other 
minor  points  of  that  ^nd,  by  no 
means  to  be  neglected,  though  subor- 
dinate to  the  main  business  of  physic 
The  great  rule  for  the  sick  man  to 


obterve,  is  to  honour  and  obeyhisdoek 
(or.  This  is  carried  so  far  as  to  affirm 
that  ^  unless  the  patient  respectsand 
admires  his  physician  €u  a  god^  h« 
will  never  follow  his  prescriptioBS 
with  the  requisite  fidelity."*  Thei^y- 
sician  is  on  his  part  to  do  ever3rtmng 
to  suf^xurt  the  prestige  iA  his  profes- 
sion. Among  other  things,  (and  we 
think  we  have  known  doctors  who 
would  do  well  to  attend  to  what  Galen 
says  upon  this  point),  he  ought  to  keep 
his  handd  and  face  scrupulously  clean  \ 
his  hair  also  combed,  his  beard  trim, 
and  his  attire  neat  and  becoming ;  so 
as  to  offer  nothing  to  the  eye  of  the 
invalid  to  annoy  and  make  him  un^ 
eomf  <»table.  Then  Galen  tells  us  that 
there  are  *'  some  of  his  craft  so  sense* 
less  as  to  come  into  a  sick  room 
making  a  clatter  with  thmr  feet,  and 
speaking  at  tiie  top  of  their  lungs  | 
tne  patient  is  awakened  perhaps  frcmi 
his  sleep,  and  irritated  against  hLi 
doctor  Wore  he  sees  hux^  The 
physician  ouffht  to  choose  the  times 
of  his  visits  discreetly,  and  he  ou^t 
to  enter  without  making  a  ncMse, 
without  raising  his  voice,  or  swagger> 
ing,  or  giving  o£fonce  by  look,  word, 
OT  gesture.** 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  Hippo- 
crates ;  we  must  distinguish  between 
the  ancient  or  classical  Hippocrates, 
and  the  legendary  Hippoeratee  of  the 
middle  ages,  where  he  makes  a  pro- 
minent figure  in  prose  and  rhyme,  as 
for  instance  in  the  "Seven  Wise 
Masters,**  where  one  of  the  tales  be- 
gins with,  ''Your  majesty  (Diocleeian) 
knows  that  Hippocrate,  the  wise 
derke,  was  auncientlie  professor  of 
physicke  in  this  citye."  The  histoiy 
of  this  very  remarkable  man  fades 
away  at  both  extremities  into  the 
mists  of  romance  and  fable.  The  gay 
doctors  of  modem  times  are  flattered 
by  reading  that  their  mat  original 
had  a  reputation  for  gallantry  in  ad- 
dition to  his  profiesdonal  j^orieB; 
thou^  upon  one  occasion  his  ^votion 
to  the  sex  led  him  into  a  difficulty, 
not  unlike  one  of  the  unhapny  scrapes 
in  which  the  kight  of  La  Mancha  is 


*  It  was  the  boast  of  some  of  the  Lathi  writers  that  Rome  dispensed  with  physicSans  for 
the  first  six  hundred  years  of  her  existence.  Bat  if  she  had  no  reipilar  physicians,  she  had 
enongh  of  irrsgnhu-  ones ;  and  at  all  eyents,  she  was  not  withont  physic.  Her  first  profieased 
doctors  were  certainly  Graeks ;  the  Italians  who  practucd  medicine  were  generally  sbves ;  it  is 
long  before  we  find  any  Roman  of  the  rank  of  a  gentleman  following  tba  profession ;  hardly, 
indeed,  until  wa  approach  the  time  of  the  Empire. 
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involved  by  his  am(»K)us  passion. 
The  story  (which  is  sometimes  related 
of  Virgil  the  necromancer),  ran  that 
a  fair  deceiver,  one  of  the  "merry 
wives"  of  Borne,  made  an  assignation 
with  the  celebrated  Ypocras,  ^a  he  is 
called  by  medieeval  writers),  and  it  was 
arranged  between  them  that  he  should 
come  by  night  with  the  basket  to  the 
foot  of  her  bower,  when  she  would 
let  a  rope  down  from  her  window  and 
draw  lum  up  to  her  apartment.  And 
draw  him  up  the  lady  did  truly,  but 
only  half  way,  so  that  when  day  re- 
turned, Hippocrates,  the  first  physi- 
cian in  the  world,  was  exposed  m  the 
basket,  swinging  between  heaven 
and  earth,  to  the  infinite  scandal  of 
philosophy  and  medicine,  and  the 
amusement  of  all  Bome.''^ 

It  \^  passing  stran^,  but  in  writing 
of  most  of  the  learned  professions,  the 
subject  of  remuneration  is  perpetually 
recurring,  although  there  is  certainly 
no  natural  association  of  ideas  between 
so  sordid  a  thing  as  money,  and  such 
exalted  subjects  as  medicme,  for  ex- 
ample, or  jurisprudence.  One  of  the 
most  famous  of  the  Greek  disciples  of 
Hippocrates  was  Erasistratus,  said  to 
have  made  a  near  approach  to  the 
grand  discovery  of  Harvey,  and  also 
to  have  dissected  criminals  alive  in 
his  inhuman  zeal  for  anatomical  re- 
search ;  but  moat  famous  for  the  enor- 
mous fee  he  is  related  to  have  received 
from  Seleucus  King  of  Syria,  for  sav- 
ing the  life  of  his  son,  afflicted  with  an 
amorous  consumption  occasioned  by 
his  step-mother's  beauty.  The  fee  is 
one  of  the  most  romantic  incidents  of 
the  well-known  story.  The  king  is 
said  to  have  come  down  with  one 
hundred  talents,  equivalent  to;£20,000 
of  our  money ;  but  this  is  probably  only 
another  illustration  of  the  '*  quicquid 
GrsBcia  mendax  audet  in  historic." 

It  \a  certain,  however,  that  the 
scale  of  medical  remuneration  was 
high,  even  in  the  Hippocratic  agje ; 
and  it  also  appears  that  the  practice 
ol  retaining  physicians  for  the  ser- 
vice of  particular  courts  and  commu- 
nities was  a  very  old  one,  for  we  have 


it  on  good  classical  anthcoity  that  the 
little  community  of  iEgina  kept  their 
state-physician,  who  received  a  salary 
of  one  talent,  or  about  £^4fd  a-year  of 
our  money. 

At  Home  many  physicians  made 
immense  fortunes,  particularly  in  the 
early  years  of  the  empire.  The  two 
Stertinii,  brothers,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  in  the  29th  book  of  this  "  Na- 
turalis  Historise,"  (where  will  be  found 
many  curious  particulars  of  medical 
history,)  were  remarkable  examples  ; 
they  not  only  spent  large  sums  during 
their  lives  in  embellismng  the  city  (3 
Naples,  but  between  them  died  worth 
upwards  of  a  Quarter  of  a  million  of  our 
money.  Qmntus  Stertinius  had  a 
salary  from  the  emperor  Claudius  of 
five-hundred  sesterces  per  annum^ 
more  than  four-thousand  four-hundred 
pounds,  and  considered  that  he  did 
the  court  a  favour  in  accepting  it,  as 
he  could  have  made  a  considerably 
l^er  income  by  private  practice.f 

The  name  of  the  first  regular  phy- 
sician (a  Greek)  who  practised  in 
Bome  has  been  handed  down  to  us, 
Archagathus  was  so  well  received  on 
his  arrival  that  jtbs  QuirUium,  or 
freedom  of  the  city  in  its  largest  ac- 
ceptation, was  conferred  upon  him, 
and  not  only  that,  but  he  was  provi- 
ded with  a  shop,  or  surgery,  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  in  the  compitvm  Acilii,  for 
Pliny  has  recorded  the  very  name  of 
the  street  he  lived  in.  This  was  about 
the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war; 
Archagathus  was  as  fond  of  phlebo- 
tomy as  an  Italian  doctor  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  for  the  Italians  use  the 
lancet  without  remorse.  The  lancet 
and  the  knife  were  never  out  of  his 
hands.  In  return  for  the  favours  he 
received  from  the  Bomans,  he  purged, 
bled,  hacked,  and  cauterized  them  to 
such  a  d^ree,  that  at  length  they  re- 
fused to  tolerate  such  rough  treatment 
any  longer,  and  the  commonwealth 
was  purged  of  Archagathus  himself. 
We  read,  too,  that  like  all  imorantand 
injudicious  practitioners  he  brought 
contempt  ana  odium  on  his  art  At 
a  later  period,  when  the  whole  swarm 


*  The  itory  may  be  read  either  in  the  old  French,  in  the  lecond  volume  of  M.  Le  Grand's 
abridgment  of  the  Fabliaux  of  the  13th  and  14th  oenturiea,  or  in  Mr.  Wa/'s  metrical  trans- 
lation.    The  French  ia  to  be  preferred ;  the  English  Tenrion  bchig  tame  and  wordj. 

t  Some  idea  maj  be  formed  from  these  facts  of  the  vast  size  and  population  of  Rome  at  the  pe- 
nod ;  they  form  at  least  asgooda  bosis  for  acensus  as  the  quantity  of  spiders*  webs,  from  which 

the  imperial  statisttciao  Elagabalus  proposed  to  estimate  the  popalousaeas  of  the  eternal  city 
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of  Greek  adventurers  were  expelled 
from  the  ^p-eat  republic,  the  doctors 
of  that  nation  were  specially  included 
in  the  edict  of  banishment ;  a  measure 
erroneously  ascribed  by  Montaigne 
and  other  modem  writers  to  the  el- 
der Cato,  in  the  teeth  of  the  express 
authority  of  Pliny,  that  it  was  long 
subsequent  to  the  days  of  the  great 
censor.  But  Montaigne  was  so  eager 
to  have  Cato's  support  in  his  avowed 
antipathy  to  phvsic  and  physicians, 
that  he  seems  to  nave  been  more  than 
usually  negligent  of  his  authorities  in 
all  he  says  upon  the  subject ;  even  in 
his  references  to  his  dear  Plutarch, 
who  does  not  assert  that  Cato  himself 
dispensed  with  medicine,  though  he 
hated  the  doctors ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  he  was  his  own  doctor, 
physicked  his  family  himself,  ana 
made  such  a  mess  of  it,  that  he  short- 
ened the  lives  of  both  his  wife  and 
his  son. 

Montaigne  (to  ramble  for  a  moment 
with  that  m/os^  entertaining  of  ram- 
blers) is  exceedingly  pleasant  on  the 
topic  of  medicine.  He  tells  us  how 
his  dislike  to  the  faculty  was  heredi- 
tary in  his  house ;  how  he  came  of  a 
line  of  ancestors  who  had  an  instinct- 
ive aversion  to  physic;  his  father 
lived  to  seventy-four,  his  grandfather 
to  sixty-nine,  his  great  grandfather 
to  eighty,  without  ever  tasting  a  drug. 
He  had  a  fine  old  uncle,  too,  who  hi^ 
a  fever,  and  the  people  about  him 
said,  "  if  you  do  not  <»11  in  a  doctor, 
you  will  be  a  dead  man.'*  "  Then  I 
am  a  dead  man,"  said  the  veteran  ; 
but  the  Sieur  de  Gaviac  did  not  die 
after  all,  but  lived  many  a  year  to 
laugh  at  the  physicians,  and  his 
friends  who  wanted  him  to  take 
physic.  Then  he  tells  a  multitude  of 
piquant  anecdotes,  all  at  the  expense 
of  the  faculty ;  how  a  hoary  Spartan 
was  asked  what  had  made  him  live 
so  long,  and  answered,  ^'  ignorance  of 
ph3r8ic;" — how  the  Emperor  Adrian 
exclaimed  on  his  death  bed,  "turbft 
se  medicorum  periisse,"  for  which 
anecdote  of  Adnan  there  is,  however, 
no  good  authority, — how  somebody 
else  shrewdly  observed  of  the  great 
advantage  the  doctors  had,  "inasmuch 
as  the  sun  illuminated  their  successes. 


while  the  earth  covered  their  defeats,** 
— and  how  the  Egyptians  had  a  law 
that  for  the  first  three  days  the  patient 
was  to  be  dosed  at  his  own  peril  and 
expense,  but  afterwards  at  the  expense 
and  peril  of  the  physician.  Thus  he 
gossips  for  pa^es,  and  finally  informs 
us  with  a  slight  inconsistency,  highly 
characteristic  and  making  nim  all 
the  more  entertaining,  thai  after  all 
he  honours  the  medicsil  calling,  for 
he  knew  (as  we  all  do)  many  honest 
and  amiable  men  who  followed  it, 
and  "  when  he  is  sick  he  calls  them 
in  if  they  pass  his  door,  only  to  have 
a  little  chat,  and  'fee  them  as  others 
do."  And  certainly  this  was  an  ex- 
cellent use  to  make  of  an  agreeable 
doctor,  for    in    what  profession  is 

Eleasanter  company  to  be  found,  with 
ow  many  of  tnem  is  it  not  most  de- 
lightful to  converse,  from  how  many 
is  it  not  the  greatest  pleasure  Cq 
receive  a  friendly  call,  when  the  sea- 
son is  healthy  and  business  slack ; 
but  the  prescriptions  of  the  wittiest 
and  friendliest  physician  in  the  world 
are  "  gall  and  bitterness :"  we  cannot 
have  too  little  to  do  with  the  best  of 
them  in  the  way  of  their  profession  ; 
so  far  we  are  quite  of  the  opinion  of 
Cato  and  Montaigne. 

Who  the  m^cal  attendant  of 
Julius  Caesar  was,  in  his  voyage  to 
Bhodes,  when  he  was  captured  by  the 
pirates  of  the  island  of  Pharmacusa,* 
we  are  not  informed  ;  his  suite  at  the 
time  consisted,  says  Suetonius,  of  one 
doctor  and  two  gentlemen  of  tiie  bed- 
chamber. No  doubt  Caesar's  travel- 
ling doctor  was  a  pleasant  fellow  : 
mcmt  probably  a  lively  Greek,  or 
"  Grseculus."  Physicians  at  thistime 
were  rising  in  social  importance.  We 
be^  to  find  them  enjoying  the  friend- 
ship of  great  men  and  the  favours  of 
nreat  laaics ;  one  notorious  instance 
IS  that  of  Endemus,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  who  was  physician  and 
"  cavalier  servente"  to  Ldvia,  and  con- 
spired with  her  and  Sejanus  to  poison 
her  husband,  Drusus,  the  emperor's 
son. 

Another,  too,  gay  physician  of  anti- 
quity was  Vectius  Valens,  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  revellers  in  that 
wonderful  autumnal  orgy  described 


*  The  name  of  tins  SAanA  is  nifioiis,  and  very  like  one  of  RaboIaW  inventions.     Does  the 
ironl  mean  the  Ihle  of  I)ni;;s?     Were  the  pirates  npothecarios  or  auacks?     It  wouUl  acooanl 

for  their  violent  tMrizurc  of  the  reguku'  plirsician  who  was  in  Cnsar  s  train. 

^         ♦    ^  uigiTizea  oy  v. 
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-by  Tacitus,  when  a  pantomimic  vin- 
tage was  presented  in  Messalina's 
gi^en.  VaJens,  among  other  frolics, 
sprang  into  a  tall  tree,  and  being 
asked  what  he  saw,  answered  that  he 
-saw  ''a  furions  storm  coming  from 
Ostia  ;"  a  storm  was,  indeed,  brewing 
in  that  quarter  which,  when  it  came, 
as  it  soon  did,  proved  fatal  to  Valens, 
among  the  other  favorites  of  the  pro^ 
fligate  empress. 

Under  the  empire,  too,  we  find  ano- 
ther proof  of  the  rising  importance  of 
the  profession,  in  the  attention  begin- 
ning to  be  paid  to  them  by  the  satir- 
ists ana  epigrammatists.  The  oomic 
writers  seem  to  have  spared  the  doc- 
tors. Plautos  and  Terence  left  the 
field  unoccupied  for  Moliere.  The  ri- 
dicule of  professions  does  not  seem, 
indeed,  to  have  been  considered  either 
as  a  legitimate  exerdse  or  a  fertile 
source  of  humour  by  the  classic  dra- 
matists, at  least  not  by  the  Latins. 
This  is,  however,  a  point  which  would 
require  more  discussion  and  criticism 
than  we  have  room  for  here — "  Re- 
vcnons  ^  nos  moutons." 

Here  is  an  epigram  of  Martial,  oc- 
casioned by  a  p^^Bon  of  the  name  of 
Andragoms,  being  found  dead  one 
morning  in  his  bed  : — 

**^  Lotos  nobisoom  Qst,  bilaris  cceoayit;  et  idem 
Inventus  roano  est  mortuos  Andragoras.  , 
Tam  sobita)  motiscaosaiiu  Faustrne,  reqniras, 
In  somnis  modicnm  viderat  Hormogenas." 

**  Last  niglit  Andragoras  was  well  and  hearty. 
The  merriest  guest  of  all  onr  dinner  party. 
And  dead  thb  morning! — what  was  hb 

attack? 
He  dreamed  he  saw  Hermocratos  tbeqnack." 

Here  is  another  not  so  easy  to  give 
an  idea  of  in  English  : — 

*<  Hoplomachns  nme  es,  faoras  optbalmicos 
ante; 
Focisti  medictis  quod  fiicts  hoploroacbns.". 

<*  Tour  lancet,  doctor,  so  you'vo  drop*t  it, 
And  in  its  place  the  sword  adopted ; 
But  sure  /our  art  is  just  the  same, 
StiU  killing  bj  another  name.*' 

A  third  upon  a  practitioner  who 
was  larcenous,  and  oeing  caught  in 
the  act  of  stealing  a  goblet,  showed 
that  his  wit  was  as  nimble  as  his 
fingers: — 

**'  CUnicuft  H<*rodps  tnilbun  subdoxorat  aegro^ 

poprensus  dixit,  stulte,  quid  ergo  bibis  ?" 
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The  "Clinicus,"  as  the  name  im- 
ports, was  a  physician  who  was  called 
to  the  patient's  bedside ;  and  it  ap- 
pears that  only  the  most  respectable 
and  eminent  doctors  were  thus  confi- 
dentially employed.  The  rftmci  were 
the  aristocracv  of  the  profession.  He- 
•rodes  was  a  black  sheep  among  them, 
«nd  probably  got  little  more  practice 
after  his  robbery,  or  after  the  epigram. 

With  Themison  every  schoolboy  is 
acquainted,  immortalized  as  he  is  by 
Juvenal  for  the  mortality  he  caused 
among  his  patients  in  the  autiimn, 
which  was  in  Rome  the  physician^  oa 
well,  as  the  farmer's  harvest.  Th6 
old  Scholiast  says  he  was  the  '^  Arohior 
ter  illius  t&mporiSy"  the  first  physician 
of  his  day,  as  we  would  express  it; 
or  perhaps,  an<l  more  probably,  phy- 
sician to  tho  imperial  court,  for  ooth 
meanings  are  assigned  to  the  word 
ufchiater. 

There  was  another  Boc  tor  Tliemiaon, 
"very  distinguished  also,  and  consj^ 
-demi  to  have  l)een  the  inventor  of 
'  Heedimf  with  leeebcs ;  whether  thereby 
entitled  or  not  to  a  place  among  the 
■benefactors*  of -mankind,  wo  laymen 
do  not  presume  to  ofibr  an  opinluu, 

W.e  wish  we  could  tell  our  readers 
the  name  of  the  medical  uuxn  alluded 
to  by  Horace,  who  was  called  in  to 
cure  a  patient  of  lethargy,  and  waa 
knocked  down  by  him.  "  Lethargicits 
fit  pttffil,  et  medtcum  urget"  The 
jaine  feat,  however^  has  been  per- 
f(»med  in  onr  own  day,  and  in  a 
manner  to  attract  the  attention  of  all 
Europe,  by  "  a  sick  man"  at  Constan- 
tinople, supjposed  to  labour  under  the 
veiT  same  custemper,  upon  a  late  no- 
torious Muscovite  doctor. 

The  hydropathic  doctor  of  anti- 
quitv,  ^for  there  is  nothing  new  bo- 
neath  tne  sim,)  was  Charmis.  He  was 
not  a  Greek,  however,  but  a  French- 
man, a  native  of  Marseilles,  and  ^Un- 
vaded  Borne,"  so  Pliny  desoribas  \m 
arrival  in  the  days  of  Nero.  He  too 
•  received  thumping  fees,  one  to  ih*i  al- 
.most  incredible  tune  of  ;£l,5(K)  steif- 
ling;  he  was  probably  indebted  for 
his  extraordinary  success  to  the  con- 
•fidence  with  which  we  are  told  he 
denounced  the  practice  of  all  his  co- 
temporaries,  and  the  intrej)i(lity  with 
which  he  pursued  his  own  s^^stem. 
Charmis  evidently  belonged  to  the 
school  of  physic  of  whicli  Circe  was 
the  mythic  pativness.  He  was  not 
tl^e  pnly  professor  of  the  water-cure 
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in  his  day,  bat  he  wont  greater 
lengths  ihxD.  any  one  else,  alter  the 
manner  of  all  ffreat  charlatans.  He 
ordered  the  cold  bath  in  the  d^th  of 
winter;  soused  his  patients  in  the 
Tiber,  plunged  them  in  ponds  and 
lakes.  Pliny  gives  us  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  his  practice,  which  makes  us 
«hiver  while  we  read.  "Mersit  aegros 
ki  lacus.  Vi€id>ainu8  senes  consularcM 
lisque  in  ostentattonem  rigerUes,**  We 
fancnr  we  see  Lord  Palmerston  or 
Lord  Panmure  soused  by  Dr.  Lane, 
for  instance,  in  the  Serpentine  of  a 
December  morning.  Channis  had  also, 
in  common  with  very  many  of  the 
ancient  doctors,  his  universal  remedy 
or  antidote.  It  would  seem,  indeed, 
that  the  word  "charm,"  in  its  medico- 
magical  signification,  ori^nated  with 
this  famous  mountebank.^  His  anti- 
dote was  called  Xopftify,  and  its  conk- 
position  was  given  in  iambics  by  a 
medical  poet,  or  poetical  doctor  of  the 
name  Damocrates.  Galen  has  pre- 
served the  verses  for  us  in  his  work 
upon  Antidotes.    They  b^gin  thus : — 

'AyrtioTos  ^v  ^Offiv  ol  pt^tpot  Xipfiiii^ 

A<r  ovScv  cf^tXii^w  utpa  <f>dpfAaKa, 

«  Antidotos  qnam  reoentes  Channea  Tocanfiy 
AffcotuB  sanat  qui  molestarant  din, 
£t  qoibiis  nullom  medicunea  profoiU" 

In  the  same  book  there  are  other 
wonderful  specifics  in  verse  also,  some 
in  hexameters  and  pentameters ;  one 
by  Androniachus,  reoommended  to 
the  patronage  of  Nero,  who  is  called 
the  "  darling  of  established  liberty," 
a  gp)ecimen  of  court-flattery  well 
worthy  of  so  egr^ous  a  quack. 
Cralen  applauds  the  inventors  of  these 
nostrums  for  preserving  them  in 
verse,  as  the  best  precaution  Against 
fraudulent  imitations.  "HKivra  yitp  ol 
irayovpyoi  Z^i^avreu  Iiuurrp4^taf  aind. 

The  number  of  these  antidotes  or 
remedies  was  infinite.  For  the  M#- 
ricuxi  there  were  a  variety  of  receipts. 
Then  there  was  the  antidotus  Mithri- 
datica,  sometimes  called  athanasia ; 
the  ambrosia,  used  by  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedona ;  the  aromaticum,  invented  by 
Gallus,  and  good   "ad  omnia,"  the 


aeotarea,  the  inoomparalnli^  the  tsre* 
paration  of  Apollomus,  "que  a  letha- 
Hbus  medicamentis  servat,'*  and, 
most  imposing  name  of  all,  the  heca- 
tontamigmaton,  pr^[>ared  by  Galen 
himself  for  the  OBBsar  of  the  day— 
and,  like  other  remedies  of  the  class, 
of  universal  application  and  virtue. 

Marseilles  seems  to  have  been  a 
nursery  of  quacks,  for  at  the  same  time 
with  Charmis  there  was  also  flourish- 
ing at  Bome  a  charlatan  of  the  name 
of  Crinas,  who  united  astrology  to  the 
practice  of  physic,  "  arte  geminatft," 
aavs  Pliny,  "ut  cautiorreligiosiorque, 
ad  siderum  motus  ex  ephemeride 
mathematics  cibos  dando,  horasaue 
observando."  No  doubt  the  rivalry 
was  tremendous  between  Crinas  the 
astrologer  and  Charmis  the  hvdro- 
pathist,  though  no  record  remains  of 
their  feuds  and  competitions.  Crinas, 
however,  was  a  munific^it  mounte- 
bank. We  mav  well  call  him  flourish- 
ing, as  he  rebuilt  the  walls  of  his 
native  city  out  of  the  fortune  he  ex- 
tracted from  Boman  credulity.  Why 
is  it  that  we  never  hear  of  the  doctors 
of  our  day  beautifying  or  repairing 
cities,  or  making  any  such  handsome 
return  to  the  public  as  Stertinius  ajid 
Crinas.  Is  tnere  any  use  in  suggest- 
ing the  improvement  of  Dublin,  for 
instance,  to  our  own  medical  gran- 
dees? 

Thessalus  was  another  great  doctor 
of  the  same  period,  who  took  such 
jealous  care  of  his  own  fame  that  he 
raised  a  monument  to  himself  in  the 
Appian  way,  and  in  the  inscription 
entitled  himself  *laTpoytK7is»  The  no- 
tion of  erecting  one's  own  testimonial 
is  worthy  of  all  admiration ;— the 
duty  is  so  often  n^lected  by  an  in- 
diflerent  posterity,  or  an  ungrateful 
public.  Thessalus  trampled  under 
his  feet  all  the  remedies  of  preceding 
physicians,  abused  the  doctors  of  aU 
ages  indiscriminately,  called  Hiptx>- 
crates  a  ouack,  ana  Celsus  a  char- 
latan. If  we  are  not  mistaken,  we 
have  seen  a  Thessalus  in  our  own 
days. 

Any  physician,  beyond  a  doubt, 
might  inake  himself  popular  in  the 
hignest  degree  by  taking  a  hint  from 
the  practice  of  Doctor  Asclepiades, 


•  The  word  comes  to  us  throngli  the  French  charme,  commonlj  traced  to  the  Latm  carnunt 
sometimes  to  Saxon  or  Gaelic  origin.  Wo  really  think  we  hare  aasigiied  the  tme  original  ti 
a  word  of  great  importance  in  oar  langnage. 
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who  gEadoatod  iu  Bithyniay  and  oape 
to  Borne  just  before  the  Christian 
era,  as  a  professor  of  rhetoric,  failii)g 
in  whid^  business  he  went  into  the 
medical  line,  in  which  it  is  probable 
he  found  his  fluent  tongue  no  disad- 
vantage. He  had  no  science  what- 
ever, but,  to  make  up  for  it,  he  railed 
at  Hippocrates  in  '*good  set  terms,** 
and  luade  himself  a  E^)ecial  favourite 
with  all  the  topers  and  pleasant  fel- 
lows in  the  great  metropolis,  by  or- 
dering his  patients  the  liberal  use  of 
wine.  He  prescribed  a  flask  of  Chian 
to  one,  and  gravely  commanded 
another  to  take  a  bottle  of  Falemian 
at  his  dinner,  and  probably  to  repeat 
the  dose,  if  the  nrst  operated  too 
feebly.  He  made  himself  further 
notorious  by  a  bet  he  laid  with  For- 
tune that  he  would  never  catch  any 
disorder  himself.  The  stake  was  no 
leas  than  his  professional  character  ! 
Pliny  says  Uiat  he  lived  to  a  great 
age,  died  by  an  accident,  and  won  his 
wager.* 

The  name  of  Asclepiadee,  however, 
was  common  to  a  host  of  ancient  phy- 
sicians, the  most  of  them  pretenaers, 
no  doubt,  to  descent  from  the  god  of 
medicine,  or  connexion  with  the  illus- 
trious Hippocratic  family.  It  is  a 
curious  circumstance  in  medical  anti- 
quities, the  frequency  with  which  the 
same  names  occur  among  the  physi- 
cians of  diflerent  ages  ;  the  repetition 
has  led,  of  course,  to  innumerable 
mistakes  c  one  doctcu:  has  the  quack- 
eries, perhM)s  the  assassinations  of 
another,  laid  to  his  door ;  here  there 
is  a  physician  who  gets  credit  for  dis- 
coveries and  cures  that  belong  either 
to  a  predecessor,  or  a  follower ;  and 
in  numerous  cases,  as  well  as  those  we 
have  already  incidentally  mentioned, 
the  same  story  is  told  of  various  per- 
sonages, sometimes  to  their  honour 
and  sometimes  to  their  discredit  The 
names  of  Chrysippus,  Themison, 
FnaftTnMH,  Alexander,  and  many  more, 
seem  to  have  been  borne  by  numerous 
professors  of  the  sacred  art,  as  that  of 
Hippocrates  was  by  several  of  his 
descendants,  to  the  great  embarrass- 
ment of  the  student  of  medical  his- 


tory, and  diatracttion  of  th^  diiaftic^L 
scholar.  The  cause  of  the  conf  uidon 
is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  rooted 
prejudice  which  seems  to  have  existed 
m  the  mind  of  the  ancients  as  to  the 
hereditary  transmission  of  the  gift  of 
healing.  For  a  long  time  it  appeals 
that  to  aflect  a  descent  from  Hippo- 
crates was  the  common  artifice  ol 
medical  pretenders,  which  they  en- 
deavourea  to  support  hy  the  assump- 
tion of  the  very  name.  Then«  when 
this  trick  was  worn  ouL  ana  when 
later  physicians  acquirea  eminence 
and  popularity,  these  became,  in  their 
turn,  the  reputed  fathers  of  a  new 
brood  of  doctors  who  pretended  to 
their  bloody  and  called  themselves 
after  them,  m  order  t6  profit  by  their 
reputation,  and  the  supposition  of 
having  inherited  their  skill  and  their 
prescriptions.  This  is,  at  least,  what 
occurs  to  us  as  a  not  improbable  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  We  need  hardly 
remind  our  readers  to  what  a  very 
late  period  among  ourselves  the  an- 
cient popular  error  of  which  we  have 
heea  speaking  prevailed  extensively 
with  respect  to  the  Stuart  family  and 
the  disease  which  their  touch  was  be- 
lieved to  cure. 

Another  thing  that  strikes  us  as 
remarkable,  ia  the  extraordinary  ver- 
satility of  the  ancient  faculty ;  there 
is  scarcely  a  physician  to  be  met  with 
who  is  not  also  a  rhetorician,  a 
geometer,  a  musician,  an  historian,  a 
h)gician,  an  astrologer,  or  a  poet  Tlte 
mere  physician  is  extremely  rare ;  or, 
we  should  rather  say.  the  man  who 
relied  exclusively  for  nis  fame  upon 
his  medical  skill  and  practice.  This 
variety  of  pursuits  is  not  observaUe 
in  the  men  of  inferior  celebrity  only. 
The  most  eminent  of  the  profession 
were  amon^  those  who  most  widely 
ext^ided  tne  circle  of  their  accom- 
plishments ;  and,  doubtless,  they  were 
all  the  more  enlightened  for  uie  ex- 
pansion of  their  studies,  particulaHy 
when  they  M>plied  themselves  to  any 
(d  the  kmdred  branches  of  natural 
science,  or  to  philosophy  in  general. 
Bacon  has  noticed  the  tendency  of 
physicians,  even  in  modem  timee^  to 
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oomHne  other  pursuits  with  that  of 
medicine^  and  he  accounts  for  it^  by 
the  perpetual  competition  of  Circe 
with  iEsculapius,  to  adhere  to  the  il- 
lustration with  which  we  set  out. 
"  And  there,"  sajra  he,  "  I  cannot 
much  blame  phjrsicians,  that  they  use 
commonly  to  intend  some  other  art 
or  practice,  which  they  fancy  more 
than  their  profession.  For  you  shafl 
have  of  them  antiquaries,  poets, 
humanists,  statesmen,  merchants, 
divines  ;  and  in  every  one  of  these 
better  seen  than  in  his  profession  ; 
and  no  doubt  upon  this  ground,  that 
they  find  that  mediocrity  and  excel- 
lency in  their  art  maketh  no  dif- 
ference in  profit  or  reputation  towards 
their  fortune.*'* 

This  state  of  things,  however,  has 
passed  away.  "Nous  avons  chang^ 
tout  cela;"  and  the  doctor  who  m 
these  days  should  aim  at  making  him- 
self of  consequence  by  teaching  ora- 


tory like  Asclepiades,  watching  the 
stars  like  Crinas,  setting  the  pulaa- 
tions  of  the  arm  to  music  like  Hen>- 
philus,  or  inventing  a  new  figure  of 
syllogisms  like  Gblen,  would  be  as 
likely  to  fail  in  his  enterprise  as  if  he 
•were  to  try  the  road  of  Valens  or  En- 
demus  to  fashionable  notoriety.  Con- 
centration is  now  as  necessary  to  emi- 
nence as  diffusion  was  in  ancient 
"times ;  the  largest  fortunes,  indeed, 
are  made  by  men  who  confine  theni- 
selves  not  merely  to  the  practice  of 
their  profession,  but  to  the  particular 
brancnes  of  it ;  though,  doubtless,  tiie 
highest  scientific  reputation,  which  is 
not  always  in  proportion  to  the  physi- 
cian's genius,  is  tne  reward  of  those 
who  are  not  influenced  by  considera- 
tions of  emolument  in  the  choice  or 
the  range  of  their  pursuits.    For  the 

E resent  we  conclude,  but  may,  per- 
aps,  return  to  a  subject  so  full  of 
anecdote  and  interest. 


FAIR     GtJIlTUA;     OR,     THE     HUNGRY     GRASS. 
A  LEGEIH)  OF  T^S  DUMB  HILL. 

BY  WILLIAM  CAKLKTOM. 


In  bygone  days  Ireland  was  literaUy 
studded  with  superstitions,  and  is 
so  in  many  remote  places  even  to  the 
present  time.  Some  of  these  were 
veiy  beautiful  emanations  from  the 
human  heart,  some  of  them  full  of 
mysteries,  as  to  their  origin — ^that  are 
perfectly  inscrutable;  whilst  others, 
on  the  contrary,  are  so  vague,  wild 
and  nonsensical,  that  they  require 
only  the  touch  of  common  sense  and 
reason  to  dissolve  them.  Many  of 
the  superstitions  we  allude  to  are  of 
a  fine  mellow  tone,  and  give  rise  to 
0ome  of  the  kindest  and  most  benevo- 
lent virtues  among  the  poor  and  the 
middle  classes.  For  instance,  to  suc- 
cour the  widow  and  the  orphan,  to 
feed  the  hungry,  and  relieve  the  deso- 
late and  distressed,  are  all  acts  that 
are  considered  calculated  not  only  to 
bring  prosperity  and  good  fortune  to 
those  who  perform  them,  but  to  shield 
them  from  calamity  in  all  its  varied 


phases.  In  other  words,  to  perform 
them  is  considered  luckt/.  It  is  true, 
we  must  admit,  that  this  view  of 
benevolence  degitMles  and  narrows 
the  more  exalted  motives  from  which 
it  ought  to  originate ; — but  when  a 
higher  principle  of  beneficence  does 
not  exist,  or  x)erhaps  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  exist,  among  the  classes  we 
allude  to — it  is  better  to  see  the  chari- 
ties of  life  performed  even  from  such 
motives,  than  not  performed  at  all ; 
and  for  this  reason  we  must  accept 
the  lower  and  less-worthy  principle 
as  a  substitute  for  that  which  rests 
upon  a  higher  and  more  comprehen- 
sive basis. 

A  great  many  superstitions  were 
connected  with,  and  had  their  origin 
in  the  fairy  mythology,  as  it  lately  ex- 
isted in  Ireland ;  and  we  say  lately, 
because  of  this  wild,  fanta^c  and 
extraonlinary  system  of  popular  be- 
lief there  is  soorcely  a  wreck  behind. 
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With  almost  every  operation  of  .the 
people,  whether  domestic  or  agricul- 
tural, the  influence  of  the  fairies  was 
mipposed  to  be  connected  either  for 
good  or  evil.  To  enumerate  instauces 
Of  this  in  a  short  story  would  be  to 
little  purpose.  Let  it  suffice  to  say 
that,  as  the  old  social  usages  and. 
habits  of  the  people  have  gradually 
disappeared,  so  have  the  strange  and 
antique  legends,  associated  with  them, 
become  progressively  indistinct,  until 
a  great  number  of  them  are  now 
nearly  obliterated  and  forgotten.  The 
banshee,  the  lianhanshee.  the  lepre- 
chaun, the  fetch,  the  phoocna,  together 
with  almost  all  the  other  individual 
myths  of  this  wild,  but  imaginative 
creed,  have  all  but  vanished,  and  little 
how  remains  but  l^e  dim  and  dis- 
tant memory  of  what  they  once  have 
been. 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  sin- 
cndar  superstitions  peculiar  to  the 
Irish  was  that  which  they  called 
Fair  Ourtha;  or,  Hunary  Grass,  I  am 
not  aware  that  anything  similar  or 
analogous  to  it  has  ever  existed  in 
the  superstitions  of  any  other  country. 
Until  a  recent  date,  however,  it  was 
a  very  distinct  and  influential  one  in 
this.  Like  many  others,  it  had  its 
oriffin  in  that  mysterious  connection 
which  was  believed  to  subsist  between 
the  fairies  and  the  people  ;  for  there 
is  nothing  clearer,  than  that  a  certain 
but  undefinable  intercourse  was  sup- 
posed to  be  kept  up  between  the  world 
of  the  dinnha  shee^  or  good  people  as 
they  were  called,  and  the  world  of 
tnan ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  worlds 
were  supposed  to  depend  upon  each 
other  for  many  important  good  offices, 
in  cases  of  adimcult  and  critical  nature. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  incidents 
of  our  story,  we  feel  it  necessary  for 
the  better  understanding  of  them, 
to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with 
the  cause  and  nature  of  the  super- 
stition which  we  have  selected  for 
elucidation.  It  was  in  fact  a  penalty 
inflicted  by  the  fairies,  upon  such  per- 
sons as  were  known  to  oe  penurious 
in  spirit,  and  consequently  deficient 
Sn  the  duties  of  hospitality.  The 
fairies,  notwithstanding  the  power 
which  was  attributed  to  them,  were 
supposed,  like  man,  to  be  subject  to 
periods  of  famine,  to  hunger  and 
want :  and  whenever  a  general  blight 
or  failure  took  place  in  our  crops,  the 
opinion  was  that  they  suffered  in  pro* 


portion  with  us.  For  instance,  it  was 
Supposed  that  the  best  ear  of  com, 
and  the  fullest  gnun  of  every  ear,  to- 
gether  with  the  richest  and  largest 
fruit  on  every  tree,  and  on  every 
branch  of  that  tree,  were  exclusively 
their  property:  from  which  our 
readers  may  perceive  that  they  must 
have  been  deeply  affected  by  those 
fluctuations  which  arise  from  either 
the  abundance  or  the  failure  of  our 
crops.  These  observations  will  make' 
the  origin  of  the  Hungry  Grass  per- 
fectly intelli^ble. 

'  T^^en  a  wealthy  farmer,  possess- 
ing a  large  farm,  found  it  neces- 
tory  to  send  out  the  usual  meals 
to  his  workmen,  to  h$  eaten  in  the 
fields  where  they  worked^  when-" 
ever  the  distance  from  his  house 
rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to 
come  home  to  them,  they  were  carried 
by  the  female  servants.  One  or  more, 
as  the  case  might  be,  were  employed 
to  carry  them  out  to  them  oressed 
and  ready  for  use.  Around  their 
substantial  fare  they  gathered  in  a 
circle,  and  set  to  work  with  becoming 
vigour  until  they  were  satisfied.  The 
meal  being  finished,  their  custom  was 
to  throw  their  crumbs  and  smaller 
fragments  upon  the  spot  where  they 
had  eaten,  for  the  benefit  of  the  fairies^ 
If  this  was  done,  the  good.  pecj)le  were 
propitiated  and  satisfied,  and  all  was 
ri^ht,  for  they  were  disposed  to  b6 
friendly  in  future  to  that  family.  On 
the  contrary,  whenever  this  conside- 
rate and  hoepitableceremony  happened 
to  be  neglected,  especially  m>m  a 
spirit  of  penury  and  selfishness,  the 
fairies,  in  order  to  mark  their  indig- 
nation at  the  want  of  hospitality 
towards  themselves  which  it  implied, 
caused  an  abundant  crop  of  hungry 
grass  to  grow  on  that  spot,  over 
which  whoever  walks  falls  into  a  state 
of  weakness  that  will  end  in  death  if 
not  relieved.  Such  were  supposed 
to  be  the  cause  and  origin  of  this 
strange  superstition. 

There  lived  many  years  ago  in  the 
townland  of  Killifaddy,  now  the 
beautiful  residence  of  Mr.  Maxwell^ 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  interesting 
parishes  in  Irel^d — the  metropolitaii 
one  of  Cloffher ;  and  not  mOre  than 
half  amile  m>m  Prillisk,  another  town* 
land  adjoining,  in  which  I  drew  my 
first  breath.  Killifaddy  was  in  olden 
times  the  i»«perty  of  a  family  named 
Cairns ;    good-humoured,    rollicking 
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conntry  gentlemen,  and  mighty  hun- 
ters bdfore  the  Loi^l  They  were  the 
descendants  of  Cairns,  who  distin- 
guished himself  so  signally  at  the 
uege  of  Deny ;  and  were  aiways  re- 
markable for  a  blunt.  blujOT,  honour- 
able and  oourageous  character.  They 
lived,  however,  long  before  my  day, 
and  with  them  this  story  has  nothing 
to  do.  At  the  time  in  which  the  in* 
cidents  mentioned  in  it  took  place, 
there  was  to  be  found  in  the  aforesaid 
townland  of  Killifaddy,  a  farmer, 
named  Benehan;  a  dose-fisted,  penu- 
rious man,  who  worshipped  onlv  one 
god,  and  him  he  worshipped  witn  sin- 
gular and  unexampled  devotion— but 
that  |;od  was  money.  The  rapacious 
old  smner  was  al>out  sixty  years  of 
za^f  and  thou^^  full  of  wealth,  felt, 
lOro  evei^  man  who  is  fond  of  it,  that 
bis  appetite  for  it  only  grew  by  what 
it  fed  on.  He  was  IDlo  most  mi- 
sers, a  rank  hypocrite,  and  never 
performed  an  act  of  charity  to  the 
poor  and  friendless,  without  shedding 
more  tecurs  over  their  distresses 
than,  if  shed  from  pious,  charitable, 
mr  penitent  motives,  would  have  sent 
a  dozen  souls  to  heaven«  He  buried 
bis  father  and  mother,  and  indeed 
inost  of  all  belonging  to  him,  without 
a  tear,  and  was  consequently  looked 
upon  as  a  live  miracle  of  christian 
patience  and  fortitude.  But  if  he 
Aed  no  tears  then,  it  was  not  so  when 
lie  was  called  upon  to  pay  the  ex^ 
benses  of  their  successive  funerals. 
IKotlung  on  those  occasions  could 
surpass  the  beautiful  and  pathetic  ex- 
hibition of  his  attachment  to  their 
memory.  The  very  guineas  were 
clubbed  together  by  this  holy  mois- 
ture, and  as  he  laid  down  one  after 
another,  good  and  kind-hearted  old 
Tom  Johimton,  who  kept  the  parish 
hearses,  as  he  heard  man  after  groan 
accompany  the  defiveiy  of  each| 
inirore  thaX  his  grief  for  his  rela^ 
tions  was  not  only  a  credit  to  himself, 
bot  an  honour  to  the  parish;  ana 
hoped  in  God  that  for  his  (Benehan's) 
cwn  sake,  he  (Johnston)  would  have 
many  similar , opportunities  of  wit* 
nsssingit. 

After  the  death  of  his  relatives, 
bo!weyer,  of  whom  he  was  almost  the 
pxd;f  ■undvor,  and  consequently  in- 
aepted  thair  property,  the  vahie  (i 
thoM  cMi^Jin  tfm  wluoii  he  shed  P9 
Hii.  ovfgr  anli^ioi^  began  to  hf 
at  their  proper  estiiifiati.     Ko 


cloak  of  hypocrisy,  in  fact,  was  thick 
enough  to  conceal  him.  The  man  and 
his  motives  were  seen  throu£rh  and 
imderstood,  and  his  affliction  lor  hu- 
man calamity  soon  became  the  best 
standard  joke  of  the  parish. 

Now  it  so  happened,  as  it  often  does 
in  similar  cases,  that  this  man,  who 
was  generally  known  by  the  sobrU 
quet  of  Bat  Benehan,  in  conseq^nence 
of  some  facial  resemblance  which  he 
bore  to  that  odious  animal — ^had  a 
daughter  named  Bose,  who  was  as 
antithetical  to  him  in  every  principle 
of  his  heart  and  life,  as  light  is  to 
darkness  or  evil  to  good.  Sue  had  a 
round  oval  face,  remarkable  for  sym- 
metry and  feeling.  Her  cheeks  were 
slightly  tinged  with  the  hue  of  her 
namesake  flower — ^her  eyebrows  were 
lightly  pencilled  and  graceful,  her  hair 
a  rich  and  beautiful  auburn,  and  her 
eyes,  which  were  of  a  soft  and  mellow 
brown,  sparkled  with  good  humour 
and  a  benevolence  which  could  not 
for  a  moment  be  mistaken.  She  was 
a  little  below  the  middle  size,  but  her 
bust  and  whole  figure  were  so  neat, 
so  cozy,  and  in  such  complete  har- 
mony with  her  features,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  know  her  without 
loving  and  respecting  her.  If  ever  a 
kind,  a  charitable,  and  an  affectionate 
heart  beat  in  a  human  bosom,  it  did 
in  hers.  In  fact,  we  do  not  think 
there  was  a  stain  upon  thatpure  and 
gentle  and  loving  spirit.  Her  whole 
manner  was  so  cauu,  so  composed, 
but  so  genial  withal  and  affectionate, 
that  one  would  as  soon  think  of  im- 
tmting  a  moral  blemish  to  an  angel  in 
neaven.  She  had  a  mole  on  her  left 
cheek,  which  somehow  added  sur- 
prisingly^ to  her  quiet  beauty,  and 
gave  to  its  whole  character  something 
peculiarly  striking  and  graceful.  In 
addition  to  this,  her  voice  and  laugh 
fell  upon  the  ear  like  a  charm,  which 
in  the  sweetness  of  their  melody  gave 
irresistible  proof  of  the  purity  and 
goodness  within.  Why  a  man  like 
Bat  Benehan  should  liave  possessed 
such  a  daughter,  is  a  phenomenon  of 
which  every  dajr's  experience  in  do* 
mestic  life  furnishes  us  with  a  solu* 
tion.  Bose,  in  fact,  was  the  image  of  her 
mother,  who  was  now  so  long  dead 
that  she  could  scarcely  remember  her. 
From  her  she  inherited  both  her 
beauty  and  her  virtues ;  vet, 
h^  mwfix. 
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aUachm^t  to  his  wife,  loved  Boae 
with  a  tender  and  most  enthusiastic 
affection,  accompanied  with  an  ambi- 
tion that  she  should  by  marriage 
reach  a  higher,  but  beyond  all  a 
fpeaitkier  position  in  the  world  than 
an^  of  her  name  or  family  had  ever 
enjoyed.  This  however  is  by  no  means 
extraordinary,  any  more  than  the 
tmusual  personal  affection  which  he 
bore  her ;  especially  when  we  inform 
the  reader  that  she  was  then  his  only 
child,  the  last  survivor  out  of  seven, 
all  of  whom  had  been  taken  away  in 
early  life. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  worthy 
Bat  Benehan  had  two  neighbours, 
one  of  them  a  respectable  but  strug- 
gling man,  by  name  Mat  Magennis. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  the  Great 
Magomises,  the  powerful  princes  and 
chiefs  of  Dungiven,  in  the  oountv  of 
Derry,  who  d&inguished  themselves 
in  the  Elizabethan  wars,  and  in  those 
still  more  violent  and  barbarous  con- 
flicts, which  so  frequently  took  place 
between  the  Kinnel  Connel  ana  the 
Kinnel  Owen ;  or,  in  other  words, 
between  the  fierce  and  terrible  princes 
of  Tyrcme  and  Donegal — ^the  0*Neils 
and  the  (yDonnels.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Magennis  was  of  the  old  Milesian 
descent — a  race  which  was  prover- 
bially countenanced  and  supported  by 
the  msh  fairies,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  a  banshee  was  never  heard  to 
utter  her  prophetic  wail  of  approach- 
ing dissolution  to  the  family  of  any 
individual  who  was  not  of  Milesian 
blood.  Magennis's  youngest  and  only 
unmarried  son  was  caU^l  after  him- 
self by  his  Christian  name.  Young 
Mat  was  a  kind-hearted  courageous 
fellow,  stout  and  handsome,  and  al- 
though by  no  means  quarrelsome  or 
offensive,  yet  was  he  a  perfect  devil 
when  he  got  into  a  row.  This  was 
generally  on  behalf  of  others  rather 
than  on  his  own  account,  for  he  al- 
wavB  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to 
assist  the  weaker  side.  This  then  was 
one  of  Bose  Benehan*s  lovers,  and 
we  may  as  weU  add  here,  as  far  as 
sweet  Kose*s  heart  was  concerned,  the 
favourite  one.  On  this  point,  how- 
ever, her  father  and  she  differed.  The 
former  refused  to  entertain  his  pro- 
posals for  his  daughter,  or  even  to 
near  his  name  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  her. 

Tis  true,  Mat  had  an  old  unele, 
<liiMiw<  tHtt-weiitby)  from  whom  it 


was  only  natural  that  he  might  have 
cherished  expectations.  All  hope  of 
inheriting  the  old  man's  wealth,  how- 
ever, was  out  of  the  question  here. 
When  his  uncle  and  father  were 
young  men,  it  so  happened  that  both 
fell  in  love  with  the  same  woman. 
MaVs  father,  however,  being  the 
younger  and  better  looking,  suc^eded 
m  winning  the  beauty — a  ^umph  on 
his  part  which  inspired  his  brother 
with  such  a  spirit  of  implacable  re- 
sentment, as  prevented  him  &om  ever 
suffering  an  idea  of  reconciliation  or 
fomveness  to  enter  into  his  heart. 
"HsSi  Bat  Benehan  for  a  moment  en- 
tertained the  slightest  notion  that 
voung  Mat  mi^ht  consider  himself 
his  uncle's  heir,  he  would  have 
jumped  at  his  proposal  of  marriaoe 
with  Bose  ;  but  on  consulting  the  old 
man  upon  the  subject,  he  was  given 
toimderstand  that  no  member  of  that 
&imily  should  ever  inherit  a  shilling 
of  his  money; — a  declaration  which 
extinguished  all  hopes  of  the  unfor- 
tunate voung  man's  success.  On  his 
return  nome  from  this  interview,  he 
addressed  his  anxious  daughter  as 
follows : — 

"No,  Bose,"  said  he,  "all  hope's 
•over  in  that  quarter — ould  Condy's 
•s  bitther  against  them  as  an  allo- 
wav  (aloe)  pul.  As  it  is  now,  I  have 
a  better  object  in  view  for  you— 
a  man  that  has  a  horse  three  quar- 
ters blood,  wid  a  tail  on  him  as 
long  as  a  payoock's,  and  that  can 
bring  you  to  mass  and  home  from  it 
agin  on  a  Dublin  jauntin'  car." 

Poor  Bose,  though  utterlpr  insensible 
to  the  ambition  of  a  Dublm  jaunting 
ear,  had  made  up  her  mina,  rather 
than  vex  her  father's  heart,  to  marry 
the  man  of  his  choice,  let  the  conse- 
quences be  what  they  might  to  herself. 

And  here  we  may  observe  by  the 
way,  that  many  a  sweet  and  high- 
minded  girl  consents  to  sacrifice  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  a  whole  life, 
rather  than  contravene  the  infatuated 
and  selfish  ambition  of  a  parent,  or 
render  him  unhappy  by  indulging  har 
own  natural  attacmnent  to  a  worthy 
object.  When  paternal  affection  runs 
into  such  senseless  tyranny,  it  is 
indeed  difficult  to  resist  it;  the  motive 
we  admit  is  good,  but  in  the  mean 
time  Uie  peace  of  an  obedient  and 
kmng  ohild  is  wrecked  for  ever. 

Who,  however,  was  this  ffentleman 
•^  the  thge<  qmufiey  blood  horw  -and 
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the  Dublin  jaonting  car  ?  We  shall 
tell  yon.  His  name  was — no,  we  will 
mention  only  the  niekname,  which 
was  most  appropriately  fastened  on 
him  by  the  people,  Solomon  Saveall. 
Now  Solomon,  though  as  great  a 
scrub  and  as  penurious  a  miser  as 
HatHenehan,  was  nevertheless  a  rery 
ditferent  sort  of  man.  He  had  a 
round  face,  utterly  devoid  of  lines  or 
expression,  if  we  except  a  good- 
humoured  squint,  which  held  out  at  a 
first  glance  something  like  a  beacon 
of  kindness  and  generosity.  His 
mouth,  though  hard  and  not  ill-shaped, 
had  yet  nnmistakable  traces  of 
voluptuousness  and  luxury  about  it. 
His  mirth  was  boisterous,  and  his 
laugh  so  loud  and  hearty,  that  any 
man  who  might  suppose  him  to  l>e 
selfish,  avaricious,  and  utterly  des- 
titute of  a  generous  feding  for  the 
privations  and  embarrassments  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  and  who  might  har 
zard  the  expression  of  such  a  senti- 
ment, would  be  considered  as  next 
door  to  an  idiot ;  that  is  to  say,  by 
those  who  did  not  know  Solomon 
SavcAll.  Unlike  other  misers,  so  far 
as  his  own  personal  enjovments  went, 
he  spared  ho  expience.  He  was  natu- 
rally a  glutton  in  eating,  but  no 
human  eye  up  to  a  certain  point  in 
our  story  had  ever  perceived  him  af*- 
fected  by  liquor.  He  paused  at  the 
safe  and  sober  point,  and  so  far  tdiis 
was  both  good  and  commendable. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  unlike  many 
of  those  good-natured  and  generous 
men,  whose  hearts  opn  and  expand 
in  moments  of  convivial  intercourse 
into  that  kindness  which  is  natural 
to  them,  he  carried  this  hard  and  obr 
durate  feeling  into  eveiy  action  of 
his  life ;  and  especially  into  those  cir- 
cumstances where  personal  friendship, 
or  distress,  or  both  combined,  might 
have  expected  him  to  enter  with  ge^ 
nci*ous  consideration  into  the  feeli^yn 
and  calamities  of  others.  On  such 
occasions  his  heart  was  granite — ^but 
hiH  language  so  free  and  Friendly,  and 
his  laugh  so  loud  and  good-humoured, 
that  you  left  him  with  ten  times  a 
greater  degree  of  detestation  than 
vou  did  the  professional  miser,  who 
hung  all  the  miserable  colours  of 
his  hard-hearted  avarice  about  his 
house  and  person.  In  Solomon^s  case 
there  was  revealed  such  an  imex- 
pected  and  revolting  antithesis  be- 
tween the  mellow  miirthf \il  kindlin^sa 


of  his  maimer,  and  tiie  impenetrable 
hardness  of  his  selfish  heart,  that  ycm 
parted  from  him  with  an  impreaoioii 
of  indignant  hatred,  which  you  could 
not  fed  agiunst  tne  devil  himself. 
One  thing  in  him  we  may  add  aa  re- 
markable ;  if  you  asked  a  favour 
from  him,  he  was  sure  to  set  up  a 
joke  in  refusing  you — to  shake  hands 
with  yon,  and  to  squeeze  your  hand 
at  parting  as  a  decided  assurance  that 
he  was  your  friend.  The  differenoe 
then  between  him  and  Rat  Bendian 
was — ^that  the  one  wept  over  the  dis- 
tresses which  he  refused  to  relieve^ 
and  the  other  lauded  at  them  as 
trifles.  Notwithstandinff  all  this,  bow- 
ever,  their  hearts  and  characters  were 
the  same — ^the  only  distinction  being 
that  they  concealed  them  under  di^ 
ferent  drapery,  and  henoe  the  free- 
masonry which  joined  them  in  a  spirit 
of  friendship,  and  made  Solcnnon 
Saveall  audi  a  favourite  with  Bat 
Benehan,  as  a  suitor  to  his  daughter. 
^  In  this  positicm  we  find  all  the  par- 
ties of  our  little  drama— beautiful 
little  Eoee  devotedly  attached  to  her 
honest  and  handsome  young  lover. 
Mat  Magennis ;  Mat  himself  in  deq) 
dejection,  or,  we  should  rather  say,  in 
despair  of  ever  calling  her  his  loving 
wife ;  and  Solomon  Saveall  boisterous 
imd  joyful,  radiant  with  mirth  and 
triumpn,  on  the  eve  of  his  marriage 
with  the  Bose  of  Killifaddy,  as  she 
was  generally  termed — when  one 
evening,  in  aU  the  exuberance  of  de- 
lightful expectation,  he  yoked  his 
three-quarter  blood  to  his  Publin 
jaunting-car,  and  proceeded  to  the 
house  of  Bat  Benehan,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  his  dected  one  a  fea- 
sant evening  drive.  Bose,  on  his  ar- 
rival, declined  the  excursion  at  once, 
notwithstanding  the  mirthful  uigency 
with  which  he  jn-essed  it.  It  is  true 
she  might  have  pleaded  headache, 
general  indisposition,  or  fifty  other 
reasons  well  known  to  a  rductaut 
woman  ;  but  Bose  was  the  very  soul 
of  truth,  and  could  not  force  herself 
to  state  a  falsehood.  She  accordingly 
told  him  decidedly  that  she  did  not  wish 
to  go,  that  his  society  was  disagree- 
able to  her,  that  she  thought  that 
with  all  his  mirth  and  lau^ter,  he 
was  a  man  of  a  hiuxi  and  unfeeling 
heart,  and  that  it  was  well  known 
he  had  anything  but  the  good-will 
and  respect  of  the  poor  of  the  neifi^h- 
bourhocd.    This  only  redoubled  nis 
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mirth;  but  it  is  very  probable  he 
might  have  ■  returned  home  again 
wimout  the  pleasm*e  he  had  proposed 
to  himself,  had  not  her  father  mter- 
fered,  and  insisted,  with  a  sternness 
of  manner  which  woold  not  be  gskin- 
said,  that  she  should  accompany  him. 
Poor  Rose,  in  obedience  to  her  father's 
will,  for  she  knew  how  tenderly  he 
loved  her,  at  last  submitted,  and  they 
proceeded  upon  the  Dublin  jaunting- 
car,  to  take  a  view  of  the  wild  and 
beautiful  chasm,  evidently  the  result 
of  some  primeval  convulsion  of  na- 
ture, called  Lumford's  Glen,  now  the 
scene  of  summer  pi(ynics,  held  there 
by  parties  from  tne  adjoining  coun- 
ties. Their  way  was  bv  the  Dumb 
Hill,  of  which  we  shall  have  more  to 
say,  and  alon^  the  old  road  which  led 
by  the  Rabbit  Bank,  up  to  Aughen- 
drummon  ChapeL 

And  here  we  will  allow  them 
to  proceed  at  no  hurried  pace,  for 
it  18  well  known  that  lovers  never 
either  walk  or  drive  against  time ; 
and  in  the  meantime,  while  Save- 
all  is  expressing  his  a£^ction  in  peals 
of  boisterous  hiughter,  we  beg  our 
readers  to  precede  them  by  half-a- 
mile,  and  plant  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  steep  portion  of  the  road 
which  climbs  up  to  the  level  ground 
upon  which  the  chapel  aioresaid 
stands.  Upon  a  gras^  ditch,  aJmost 
opposite  the  chapel,  sat  our  friend 
Mat  Magennis,  meditating  on  his  un- 
successful suit  with  the  fauier  of  Rose 
Renehan ;  for  of  one  delightful  fact  he 
was  certain,  namely,  that  from  warm- 
hearted Rose  herself  he  had  no  oppo- 
sition to  apprehend,  provided  she  was 
allowed  to  exercise  her  own  will  as  a 
free  agent  It  was  a  calm  and  beau- 
tiful evening  in  the  early  part  of 
May;  all  the  songsters  of  the  fields 
and  of  the  hedges  were  filling  the 
balmy  and  serene  air  with  their  ves- 
per melody ;  little  boys  and  girls  were 
driving  home  the  cows  to  be  eased  of 
their  miCTant  burthen ;  the  cuckoo 
was  heard  among  the  tall  and  ancient 
beeches  of  the  JEuibbit  Bank  ;  and  the 
quavering  hum  of  the  snipe  came  up 
clearly  through  the  air  from  the  begs 
and  meadows  of  Tullyvemon  :  the 
peasant's  song,  too,  was  heard  at  a 
distance,  mellowed  into  greater  sweet- 
ness ana  expression  as  it  rose  from 
the  fields  below,  and  the  sun  had 
reached  his  declining  position  over 
the  green  cupola  of  Mallybeny.    In 


factf  it  was  a  beautiful  evening  in 
May,  as  we  have  said ;  just  such  a  one 
as  was  calculated  not  only  to  expand 
the  heart  into  the  reception  of  love's 
tenderest  impressions  where  hope 
was  nourished,  but  to  sink  it  into  that 
tone  of  gloom  and  melancholy  which 
uniformly  overshadows  a  hopeless 
nassion.  In  the  latter  state  was  poor 
Mat  Magennis,  when  he  was  startled 
by  the  apparition  of  an  aged  man, 
who  appeared  to  him  as  the  very 
genius  of  famine.  It  is  indeed 
almost  impossible  for  human  language 
to  describe  him.  He  was  above  the 
middle  size,  but  so  emaciated,  whether 
by  great  ace  or  protracted  hunger  it 
was  difficmt  to  say,  that  Magennis 
could  scarcely  believe  him  to  to  pos- 
sessed of  fleshly  substance.  It  is  true 
he  was  clothed  in  thin  grey  garments, 
but  were  it  not  for  that  circumstance 
honest  Mat  would  have  looked  upon 
him  as  something  not  far  removed 
from  the  veiy  shadow  of  a  skeleton. 
As  it  was,  the  dress  that  enveloped 
him  displayed  the  fearful  anatomical 
structure  of  his  limbs  and  ribs  as 
clearly  almost  as  if  it  had  been  trans- 
parent. His  skin  waa  drawn  so  close 
to  the  bones  of  his  face,  the  structure 
of  the  cheek-bones  was  so  completelv 
revealed,  and  the  nose  so  attenuated, 
that  Mat,  after  he  had  surveyea 
him,  looked  upon  the  country  and 
the  objects  around  him,  and  paused 
to  listen  to  the  various  soimds  we 
have  described,  before  he  could  feel 
assured  that  he  was  not  in  a  dream. 
If  there  was  any  one  feature,  how- 
ever, about  him  more  startling  than 
another,  it  was  the  vague  and  extraor- 
dinary expression  of  his  eyes.  His 
lips,  if  they  could  be  called  so,  were  a 
little  drawn  back  as  if  by  suffering, 
and  displayed  a  set  of  white,  chamel- 
like  teeth,  that  were  long  and  sharp  ; 
but  the  strange  light  which  emana^ 
from  his  eyes  seemed  to  proceed  from 
a  wolfish  fire  within,  such  as  is  said 
to  appear  in  the  eyes  of  that  animal 
when  in  a  state  of  wild  but  debilita- 
ting famine.  Midriff  he  seemed  to 
have  none,  for  even  through  his 
clothes  Magennis's  eye  led  him  to 
suppose  that  the  lower  part  of  his 
body  consisted  merely  of  the  fleshless 
vertebral  column  and  little  else.  As 
he  looked  on  with  astonishment,  the 
man  approached,  and  clasping  his 
long,  bony  hands  togeth^Ti  hesought 
him  for  charity. 
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"  rm  dyin*  wid  fair  Imnger,"  said 
he,  ^  and  Pm  af eard  will  die  unless 
yon  assist  me." 

Magennis  searched  his  pockets,  and, 
to  his  utter  vexation,  found  that  he 
was  utterly  without  money. 

"  There's  not  a  rap  in  my  company,* 
said  he,  "  or  I'd  helj)  you,  my  poor 
fellow ;  but  wait  a  minute  ;  hould  as 
you  are,  if  you  can,  and  I'll  be  back 
in  three  skips.  Troth  if  one  can  judge 
by  your  appearance  you  forget  wlmt 
a  fog  meal  is ;  but  never  mind,  I'll 
get  you  something  to  keep  the  wind 
out  of  your  stomach.  Sit  down  here 
upon  this  ditch  and  rest  yourself,  for 
as  far  as  I  can  make  a  dacent  obser- 
vation, it  strikes  me  that  your  limbs 
ore  none  of  the  strongest,  although 
the  devil  a  much  they  nave  to  carry. 
Be  mv  sowl,  if  you  were  on  Sol.  Save- 
all's  fliree-quarther  blood,  you'd  ride 
feather-weight  at  any  rate.  Depend 
on  me,  if  it's  to  be  had  you  must  nave 
it :  awouh  !" 

He  immediately  started  down  to 
Tom  Johnston's,  who  kept  a  large  and 
respectable  country  shop,  together  with 
the  parish  hearses  we  menuoned,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  returned  with  a  loaf 
of  bread,  which  he  presented  to  the 
wretched-looking  and  famishing  old 
man.  The  latter  received  it,  and 
seemed  to  eat  for  a  minute  or  two 
greedily,  when  at  length  he  fixed  a 
complacent  look  upon  Magennis,  and 
said — 

"  Mat  Magennis,  you  have  a  goJd 
heart,  but  here's  an  ould  proverb 
that  says,  One  good  turn  desarves 
another;  maybe  you'll  find  that  before 
long." 

"  Why,  mv  poor  ould  crature,"  r^ 
plied  Mat,  "if  you  think  it  was  from 
any  thought  of  that  kind  I  assisted 
you,  take  my  word  for  it,  you  are 
mistaken.  Good  evening,  and  may 
God  give  you  strength,  for  you  seem 
sorely  to  want  it." 

This  incident  interrupted  Mat's 
love  fit,  and  after  a  few  words  of  ad- 
ditional sympathy  he  took  his  depar- 
ture homewsa*d8. 

In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  Save- 
all  and  Rose  arrived  at  the  same  spot, 
and  were  accosted  in  the  same  words 
by  this  extraordinary  old  man. 

"  What,  hunger  1'*  exclaimed  Sol., 

with  a  loud  lauffh ;  "  why,  d n  it, 

"man,  food  woula  be  only  thrown  away 
upon  yom.  -*You  don't  ate — you'd 
Bcom  it ;  it's  clear  from  ytmrttppeor^ 


ance  that  you're  quite  above  aidi  a 
thing.  (>r  stay,  you  stand  there  the 
veiT  skeleton  of  a  wicked  ould  sinner, 
and  it's  f astin'  for  your  sins  you  imght 
to  be.  Any  one  that  'ud  give  you 
food  to  ate,  or  money  to  buy  i^ 
would  only  stand  between  you  and 
heaven." 

"  Oh,  Tm  starvin'  wid  fair  hun- 
ger," replied  the  old  man,  fe^ly; 
"  and  as  you'd  wish  for  good  Inek  and 
prosperity,  I  entrate  youtorelieve  me.** 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  ould 
king  o'  the  scarecrows,  I  dare  say 
you're  ill  off,  no  doubt  of  it  I  fed 
for  you,  and  I  wish  it  was  in  my 
power  to  assist  you ;  it  is  not  my 
neart  would  hinder  me — shake 
hands." 

"No,"  relied  the  other,  «  m 
never  shake  the  hand  of  a  man  that 
has  a  hard  heart  You  wouldn't  oflfer 
me  your  hand  <mly  that  it's  an  empty 
one." 

"Here,  poor  man,"  said  Bose, 
whose  kmd  and  feeling  spirit  w»s 
touched  by  the  poor  creature^s  evi- 
dent misery  ;  "  here  is  sixpoiee  for 
you,  go  down  to  Mr.  Johnst<m's  tha« 
and  get  yourself  something  to  eat 
May  God  pity  you  !  for  you  seem  to 
be  in  a  state  of  starvation  if  ever  a 
human  creature  was." 

The  old  man's  withered  features 
assumed  an  expression  of  singulis 
benigoity,  as  he  looked  upon  h^*. 

"Well,  Rose  Renehan,"  said  he, 
"you  have  a  good  and  a  charitable 
heart;  but  there's  an  ould  proverb 
that  says.  One  good  turn  deearves  an- 
other. Maybe  you'll  find  out  that  be- 
fore long." 

"  Tut,"  said  Saveall,  in  a  whispor 
to  Rose,  "don't  throw  away  your 
money  on  him  ;  he's  some  ould  vagar 
bond  miposther ;  don't  be  a  fool,  gin ; 
sixpence  is  sixpence  all  the  worid 
over  ;  give  him  a  joke  but  no  money." 

Rose,  however,  handed  him  the 
money,  and  he  only  replied  by  clasp- 
ing his  fleshless  hands,  and  bestowing 
upon  her  a  look  of  benevolent  grati- 
tude that  could  not  be  mistakoi. 

"  So,  my  friend,"  said  Saveall,  in  a 
loud  voice,  "  you  won't  shake  hands. 
No  matter,  I  feel  for  you,  and  wish 
you  well,  upon  my  sowl  I  do — ^ha, 
ha,  ha;"  and  with  these  words  he 
drove  on  the  car. 

They  then  proceeded  to  liUmford^ 
Glen ;  but  as  Uie  evening  was  fast  ad- 
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quainted  with  its  wild  and  solemn 
character,  declined  to  remain  any 
length  of  time,  sa3dng  that  they  woidd 
scarcely  have  light  to  reach  home. 
They  accordingly  commenced  their 
drive  back,  had  driven  past  Tom  John- 
ston's, and  up  a  little  beyond  the 
chapel,  when  they  reached  that 
part  01  the  road  where  the  old  men- 
dicant had  besought  their  charity. 
From  this  spot  for  about  three 
or  four  hundred  yards  the  road  is 
almost  precipitous,  and  Bose  pro- 
posed that  they  should  wfdk  it, 
Saveall  leading  the  horse,  who,  how- 
ever, was  proud  of  himself  as  a  whip, 
refused  to  listen  to  this,  as  implying 
an  imputation  against  his  knowledge 
of  driving.  He  accordingly  persisted 
in  holding  his  place,  and  in  urging 
Bose  to  maintain  hers,  when  to 
their  utter  consternation,  the  three- 

Suarter-blood  snorted,  and  looked  as 
'  he  had  been  frightened  by  some 
object  that  was  invisible  to  them, 
and  at  once  started  off  down  the 
steep  and  dangerous  hiU.  Their  si- 
tuation was  replete  with  horror,  their 
peril  terrific,  their  escape  from  de- 
struction almost  hopeless.  On  the 
horse  dashed,  each  clinmng  to  the 
car  as  if  tor  life ;  but  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  the  frightened  ani- 
mal did  not  fall  while  descending  the 
rou^h  declivity  ;  but  on  reaching  the 
level  part  below,  where  there  was  a 
slight  turn  in  the  road,  he  was  forced 
by  the  impetus  of  his  speed  over  a 
bonk  to  the  left,  of  about  eiffht  feet 
deep,  so  that  horse,  car,  and  riders 
were  precipitated  down  into  a  soft, 
boggy  meadow.  Poor  Hose  was 
tumbled  off  the  car,  but  fortunately 
without  sustaining  any  injury  what- 
soever, if  we  except  the  fright ;  nor 
was  Saveall  himself  much  hurt,  a 
sprained  wrist  being  the  only  damage 
he  experienced.  The  back  of  the 
three-quarter  blood  however  was 
broken,  as  were  the  two  shafts  of 
the  car,  a  loss  which  seemed  to  mor- 
tify their  owner  to  the  very  soul. 
Trom  the  scene  of  this  dangerous  in- 
cident Bose  had  not  far  to  go,  and 
as  they  proceeded  across  the  meadows 
and  fields,  through  which  there  was 
a  commoii  pathway  for  the  people  of 
the  h^ighbourhood  on  their  way  t6 
Msaa,  they  soon  reached  her  father's 
Couse.  One  singular  circumstance, 
however,  startled  them  as  they  went 
fdong.  AkiSdOf  ^^2yii0!8e^  dtich 


as  might  proceed  from  the  throat  of  a 
very  aged  man,  was  heard  from  time 
to  time  as  they  made  their  way.  Oc- 
casionally it  seemed  as  if  some  such 
individual  were  laughing,  and  that 
the  wild  and  hollow  wheezing  were 
brought  on  by  his  efforts  to  restrain 
it ;  or  it  might  be  as  if  by  the  fatigue 
of  accompanying  them,  ^ut,  although 
they  lookea  about  them  sharply  m 
every  direction,  they  were  unable  to 
see  anything  in  a  human  shape  to 
which  they  could  attribute  it.  What- 
ever those  strange  sounds  may  have 
proceeded  from,  one  thing  is  certain, 
that  they  followed  Solomon  and  his 
elected  until  they  reached  Bat  Be- 
nehan's  house. 

In  the  meantime  Solomon  was  ac- 
tive, and  Solomon  was  wealthy ;  one 
of  those  men  of  energy  who  push 
themselves  through  the  world  wnere 
thousands  would  fail,  although  not 
possessed  of  any  one  virtue  creditable 
to  humanity,  unless  a  love  of  acqui- 
ring and  accumulating  wealth  for  the 
most  selfish  purposes  can  be  consi- 
dered as  such.  He  soon  purchased  a 
new  horse,  had  new  shafts  put  to 
his  car,  and  in  about  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  was  able  to  dash  aoout  as 
before.  Bat  Benehan,  who  had  now 
arranged  everything  for  the  marriage 
with  Solomon,  paida  visit  to  old  Mat 
Magennis,  simply  to  request  that  his 
son  would  no  longer  annoy  his  daugh- 
ter upon  the  subject  of  love  or  court- 
ship ;  especially  as  the  match  had 
already  been  made  up  between  the 
parties,  and  no  good  could  come  of 
naving  any  further  debates  on  the 
subject. 

The  old  blood  of  the  Magennises, 
however,  was  up  at  this  unnecessary 
insult. 

*'  Benehan,"  said  the  fine  old  man, 
"  in  anything  I  have  to  say  to  you,  I'd 
wish  you  to  imderstand  that  I  don't 
mean  the  slightest  earthly  offence  to 
your  daughter.  She's  the  praise  and 
pride  of  Uie  parish,  and  has  the  love 
of  all  that  knows  her — ay.  and  of 
some  that's  not  worthy  of  ner  ;  and 
that  it's  a  sin  in  the  sight  of  Ood  and 
man  to  join  her  to — but  I  tell 
you  this,  that  when  your  poor  beg- 
garly name  was  never  heara  of,  my 
ould  forbeares,  hundreds  of  years  ago, 
were  princes  and  rulers  in  the  land« 
and  fought  like  brave  and  gallant 
men  for  their  country  and  their  reli- 
gion, trhen  them^gthi^Dywei^^b^aEe 
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you  were  nothing  but  sthocahsy* 
woodkemes,  and  cut-throat  rapparees. 
How  dare  you  then — ^you  that  haa 
sprung  from  nothing,  or  from  worse 
than  notiung — ^from  blood,  and  rob- 
bery, and  crime — how  dare  you,  I 
say,  come  to  a  family  like  mine,  that 
hasn't  a  stain  upon  them  in  the  eve 
of  the  world,  and  I  hope  too  in  the 
eye  of  God.  We're  not  wealthy  it 
is  true,  but  then  we're  independent, 
and  don't  owe  any  man  a  sliiUing ; 
and  listen  further,  if  ever  we  should 
happen  to  become  wealthy,  it  will  be 
by  honest  means,  not  by  sere  win'  and 
oppressin'  the  poor — not  by  houldin' 
l^k  our  meal  and  other  provisions 
until  a  hard  year  comes ;  and  God 
knows,  if  all  appearances  turn  out  true, 
there's  a  hard  one  hangin'  over  our 
heads  this  minute.  No,  nor  it  won't 
be  by  sellin'  on  trust  at  three  prices, 
amd  lending  money  on  poor  but  ho- 
nest people's  notes  (bills;  that  won't 
get  for  them  the  one-half  of  what 
they  are  worth.  Now  begone,  you 
miserly  ould  sinner,  and  don't  think 
that  either  I  or  mine  will  ever  trouble 
you  or  yours  about  your  dauffhter^ 
good  and  kind  as  she  is — no,  we  all  love 
and  respect  her  too  much  to  give  her  one 
thought's  uneasiness  upon  either  that 
or  any  other  subject.  And  now  who 
are  you  going  to  marry  her  to  ?  Why  to 
a  squintin'  scoundrel  that  has  a  heart 
as  hard  as  a  whinstone,  all  because 
like  vourself,  he  has  money,  and  has 
his  heart  fixed  upon  it.  But  see 
what'll  come  of  it — you'll  bring  your 
daughter  to  an  early  grave." 

Old  Renehan  was  thoroughly  sub- 
dued by  this  burst  of  honest  indigna- 
tion and  contempt.  He  immediately 
got  up,  and  having  grasped  his  staff 
with  something  like  a  bitter  grip, 
proceeded  on  his  way  home. 

The  report  was  now  gone  abroad 
that  Solomon  Saveall  and  Kose  Re- 
nehan were  about  to  be  married,  and 
that  their  banns  were  to  be  published 
on  the  next  three  Sundays,  inAughen- 
drummon  chapel.  Poor  affectionate 
Rose,  seeing  that  her  father  was  de- 
termined on  the  match,  or  we  should 
rather  say  on  the  sacrifice,  had  sub- 
mitted her  own  will  to  his  upon  the 
subject;  but  if  she  did,  it  was  not 
without  a  secret  struggle  which  she 


felt  to  be  we^rhing  down  her  g^itle 
spirit  into  bitterness  and  despair. 
Her  father  had  told  her  once  for  all 
that  his  heart  was  fixed  upon  it,  and 
that  if  she  refused  to  marry  the  man 
of  his  choice,  and  preferr^  uniting 
her  fate  with  that  of  a  beggar,  she 
would  be  the  means  of  bringing  his 
gray  hairs  to  a  sorrowful  grave. 

"I  will  not  do  that,  father,"  said  she ; 
"  I  know  how  you  love  me,  and  what- 
ever affliction  I  may  suffer  by  the 
act,  I  will,  for  yow  sakey  accept  the 
hiurd  fate  vou  place  before  me." 

She  did  not  shed  a  tear  while  ut- 
tering these  words,  but  any  eye  not 
blinded  by  avarice  and  a  poor  beg- 
garly ambition,  might  have  seen  that 
the  paleness  of  death  which  over- 
spread her  countenance  betrayed  the 
most  incontestible  proof  of  the  mi- 
sery which  she  suffered,  and  of  the 
heroic  sacrifice  which  she  was  about 
to  make  for  her  father's  sake^  as  she 
herself  had  nobly  said. 

This  projected  marriage  excited 
among  the  people  at  large  a  very 
general  and  undis^g^ised  expression 
of  indignation.  Guided  by  their  good 
sense  and  good  feeling,  and  a  deep 
sympathy  K>r  the  amiable  girl  her- 
self, they  did  not  fail  to  stigmatize 
it  in  the  stix>ngest  and  most  indignant 
language  they  could  use.  Rat  Rone- 
han,  in  the  meantime,  heard  these 
pithy  remonstrances  with  a  grim  and 
contemptuous  silence,  whilst  Saveall 
laughed  at  them  in  the  spirit  of  a 
hyena  about  to  pounce  upon  his  un- 
resisting victim.  The  people,  how- 
ever, knew  the  mercenary  motives 
upon  which  this  unnatural  match  was 
niade  on  both  sides ;  and  there  were 
not  wanting  many  who  seriously  urged 
Mat  Magennis  to  draw  together  a 
number  of  his  friends,  and  rescue  the 
fair  girl  from  the  haaxl  and  calamitous 
fate  which  lay  before  her. 

"  No,  no,"  replied  the  high-spirited 
young  man,  "  I  know  her  reasons  for 
what  she  does.  The  father's  heart  is 
set  upon  it,  and  she's  af eard  that  he'd 
never  have  a  hapmr  day  if  she  didn't 
marry  Saveall.  I  thought,  indeed, 
thatKatsey  M'Faudeenmight'a'come 
about  him  :  and,  indeed,  we  all  looked 
upon  that  as  good  as  settled.  But 
Solomon  has  a  sweet  tooth  of  his  own, 
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and  Kate,  he  thongbt,  waa  a  thrifle 
too  tough  for  him  every  way." 

Now  we  must  aay  a  few  words 
about  Katsey  MTaudeen,  of  whom 
the  reader  will  hear  something  more, 
as  one  of  our  dramatis  persona!, 
Kate,  then,  was  a  hardboned  tedl 
muscular  girleen  of  about  fire  and 
thirty  winters.  She  was  Uie  only 
unmarried  child  of  her  deaf  and  stu- 
pid old  mother,  with  whom  she  lived 
,at  her  own  swmg,  as  they  say.  The 
said  mother  was  supposed  to  be 
wealthy ;  and  certainly  if  the  possession 
of  a  \bt^  farm  at  almost  a  nominal 
rent  was  calculated  to  justify  such  a 
supposition,  the  people  were  right. 
Katsey,  however,  was  a  character  and 
an  original  one.  In  person  she  was 
tall  and  muscular,  as  was  well  known, 
and  felt  too,  upon  the  best  and 
soundest  authority.  Her  face,  and 
especially  her  nose,  was  of  a  venomous 
red,  her  eyes  were  sharp  and  autho- 
ritative, and  appropriately  set  in  tha 
head  of  a  woman  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  having  her  own  will  and 
way  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  Her 
nose^  besides  being  rcJi,  was  thin  and 
oonsiderablv  hooked ;  so  that  when 
she  laughed  and  cocked  her  intrepid 
eye  at  ^ou,  the  thin  muscles  on  each 
side  of  it  gathered  up  into  a  kind  of 
curl,  which  set  you  into  a  very  serious 
but  not  a  very  comfortable  train  of 
thought  The  colour  of  her  flowing 
locks  Was  asserted  by  herself  to  be 
brown ;  but  as  far  as  the  fine  military 
looking  moustache  which  flourished 
upon  her  upper  lip,  together  with 
the  thin  plantation  which  was  fast 
spreading  upon  her  chin,  went,  any 
person  acquainted  with  the  different 
shades  of  colours  would  have  pro- 
nounced it  a  black  witiiout  much 
danger  of  mistake.  Katsey  in  fact 
led  a  queer  life,  and  ought  to  have 
been  bom  in  the  southern  states  of 
America.  No  young  maiden  of  five 
and  thirty  understood  the  horsewhip 
and  corkscrew  better  than  she  did. 
She  acted  as  overseer  to  her  own 
workmen,  who  for  reasons  best  known 
to  themselves  worked  as  if  for  life 
and  death  in  her  presence.  She  had, 
too,  an  innocent  form  of  blasphemy 
when  angry,  that  was  considered  to 
possess  great  originality;  and  the 
same  character  may  be  applied  to  all 
her  ordinary  oaths.  She  was  besides 
a  thorough  gambler,  and  shone  as  a 
star  of  Uie  first  magnitude,  at  Spoil 


Kve,  and  the  First  five  and  Forty. 
Nobody,  it  is  true,  ever  told*  her  to 
her  face  that  she  cheated ;  but  there 
was  a  cause  for  this,  as  there  is  for 
every  thin^,  and  it  all  ended  in  some 
very  ingenious  insinuations  made  be- 
hind her  back.  Her  dress  in  the 
fields  was  a  red  mantle,  with  two 
slits  in  the  sides  of  it,  so  as  to  give 
her  arms  on  certain  occasions  the 
necessary  play.  She  wore  strong 
leather  buskins  and  a  man's  hat ; 
and  on  paying  her  labourers  upon 
Saturday  night,  she  would  toss  up 
with  them  whether  it  should  be  dou- 
ble or  quits.  Katsey  was  very  hospi- 
table if  not  generous,  and  entertained 
her  evening  card-parties  with  plenty 
of  punch,  and  altogether  was  rather  a 
popular  character.  She  was  not  fit 
all  deficient  in  charity,  nor  neriigent 
of  the  poor :  nor  was  she  ever  Known 
to  miss  a  horse-race  within  twenty 
miles  of  her,  at  every  one  of  which 
she  betted  pretty  freely  and  in  general 
successfully.  Now,  if  there  was  one 
man  in  the  parish  more  than  another 
on  whom  sne  fastened  a  connubiid 
eye,  it  was  Solomon  Saveall.  Why 
and  wherefore  may  appear  hereafter. 
She  humbugged  Solomon,  bamboozled 
Solomon,  flirted  with  Solomon ;  and 
at  one  time  it  was  thought  had  gained 
her  point :  but  beautinil  littie  Rose 
had  just  at  that  critical  period  grown 
up  into  womanhood,  and  Saveall,  a 
sensualist  as  well  as  a  miser,  on 
striking  a  comparison  between  them, 
declined  any  longer  to  acknowledge 
or  reciprocate  her  insinuations.  Hav- 
ing given  this  meagre  outline  of 
'  devil-may-care  Katsey,  we  beg  to  pro- 
ceed witn  our  story. 

An  ominous  and  depressing  change 
had  taken  place  about  the  b^nnin^ 
of  April.  Frost  had  set  in  and  seri- 
ously injured  the  early  crops ;  it  also 
continued  to  such  a  degree,  alternating 
with  heavy  rain,  that  the  farmers, 
always  the  best  judges  of  these  signs 
of  the  weather  which  prognosticate  a 
failure  in  the  harvest,  felt  degoly 
anxious  about  the  result.  Not  so  Rat 
R^iehan,  who  had  his  immense  and 
capacious  bins  filled  with  meal,  in  the 
joyful  expectation  of  a  year  of  fa- 
mine. At  all  events,  gloomy  and  un- 
propitious  as  the  season  was,  the  peo- 
ple found  it  necessary  to  get  down 
their  crops  as  well  as  they  could.  Rat 
Renehan  had  a  large  farm,  one  por- 
tion of  which  consisted  of  a  broad, 
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jroond  field,  flomewluit  ekfvailed  in  tlie 
centre.  This  field  was  called  a  hilly 
to  the  character  of  which  indeed  it 
had  but  a  slight  claim.  It  was  known 
as  the  Dumb  Hilly  in  consequence  of  a 
tradition  that  every  perch  of  it  was 
imder  the  peculiar  influence  of  the 
fairies — th^  it  possessed  no  echo, 
which  by  the  way  from  its  natural 
situation  was  impossible ;  and  that 
any  man  who  could  contrive  to  en- 
tice a  scolding  and  vociferous  wife 
there,  at  the  hour  of  twelve  on  a 
Hallow  Eve  night,  when  the  fairies 
have  fuU  power,  would  succeed  in 
getting  her  made  dumb  for  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life  ;  or  at  least  until 
he  himself  wished  to  have  her  re- 
stored to  the  use  of  her  tongue,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing.  On  this 
account  it  was  called  the  Dumb  Hill ; 
and  truth  to  tell  there  was  not  a  mar- 
ried woman  in  the  pariah,  with  the 
gifts  aforesaid,  whom  a  team  of  horses 
could  drag  across  it,  either  by  day  or 
night ;  so  true  is  it,  as  the  poet  says, 
that ''  conscience  does  make  cowards 
of  us  alL" 

It  was  now  the  month  of  May,  as 
we  have  said,  and  seldom  in  the  course 
of  that  month  did  such  a  calm  and 
beautiful  evening  occur  as  that  on 
which  Solomon  &kveall  took  out  Bc^e 
upon  their  excursion  to  Lumford*s 
Glen.  It  was  also  about  the  middle 
of  the  month,  when  Rat  Benehau, 
who  fanned  the  Dumb  Hill,  hadanimi- 
ber  of  men  putting  down  potatoes,  he 
himself  overlooking  them.  About  ten 
o'clock  the  breakfast  was  brought  out 
by  two  servant  maids,  accompanied 
by  Boee.  It  is  curious,  or  rather  per- 
fectly ludicrous,  on  such  occasions  to 
observe  tiie  labourers,  when  the  hour 
of  breakfostcomes,  raising  their  heads, 
looking  sharply  in  the  direction  from 
which  it  is  expected,  and  then  setting 
to  work  with  an  air  of  chagrin  imd 
disappointment.  The  moment  the  girls 
are  observed  in  the  distance,  with  the 
lai*ge  bowls  upon  their  heads,  there  is 
a  cheer;  the  spades  are  thrown 
aside,  good  humour  is  restored,  and 
they  select  the  spot  on  which  the 
br^Ekkf ast  is  to  be  eaten.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance  it  was  a  portion  of  the 
field  which  was  left  for  grazing.  On 
this  morning  the  cloth  was  spread,  a 
very  imusuiu  thing,  unless  in  the  case 
of  wealthy  fanners,  the  viands  placed 
before  them,  and  then  commenced  a 
very  vigorous  exhibition  of  gastric 


prowess.  In  a  short  time  the  msal 
was  finished,  and  Boae  about  to  throw 
the  fragments  upon  the  grass  for  the 
benefit  of  the  fairies,  according  to  im- 
memorial usage,  when  her  father, 
arresting  her  hand,  and  gathering  up 
all  that  was  left  in  the  <£>th,  sam — 

"  What  are  you  ahout,  Kose  ?  Is 
it  goin'  against  Scripture  you  arel 
Are  not  we  commanded  in  the  Testa- 
ment to  gather  up  the  fragments,  that 
nothing  may  be  lost  f* 

"  Oh  but,  father,  the  poor  fairies,** 
said  Rose ;  '^  you  know  it's  the  costtHn 
to  give  them  our  leavings." 

'*  Devil  a  leaving  or  leavings  theyH 
get  here,  then,**  replied  her  father; 
"  they're  very  well  able  to  provide  for 
themselves,  and  let  them.  We  have 
pi^  to  feed  in  the  house  bezant,  and 
this  will  be  a  help — ^fairies  mdeed  !** 

Poor  Rose  knew  it  was  useless  to 
oppcMse  or  contradict  him^  and  she  ac- 
cordingly desired  the  girls  to  bring 
whatever  was  left  home,  stating  that 
she  would  soon  follow  them.  The 
day  was  Saturday,  and  as  she  had  to 
go  to  Gogher  maricet,  she  found  it 
necessary  to  speak  to  her  father  upon 
a  matter  of  business.  After  some 
short  conversation  she  left  the  field, 
and  was  proceeding  homewards  by 
harself,  when  the  emaciated  old  man 
whom  she  had  relieved  met  her.  and 
with  an  expression  of  benevoienoe 
which  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
beam  from  such  a  face,  ssdd-^ 

"  1  think,  avoumeen,  that  you  are 
the  good  and  kind  hearted  girl  that 
gave  me  something  to  buy  tood  the 
other  evening  ?" 

"Oh,"  replied  Rose,  "it  was  no- 
thing to  signify ;  but  I  hope  you 
bou^t  something  to  eat  in  Mr. 
Johnston's.  I'm  richer  now  though 
than  I  was  then :  here's  a  shillings 
and  if  you  come  to  my  father's  house 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  I'll  tiy 
and  help  you  as  well  as  I  can«  Take 
the  shilling  at  any  rate." 

"  Thank  you,  darlin',"  he  r^>lied ; 
"but  the  truth  is,  I  don't  stuid  in 
need  of  it  now.  I  was  sittin'  behind 
the  ditch,  at  the  edgeof  the  DumbHilL 
and  heard  every  word  that  was  said 
there.  It  was  kind  of  you  to  think 
of  the  poor  fairies,  but  the  fairies, 
they  say,  is  grateful ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  for  what  happened  there, 
so  far  as  ^ou  are  consamed,  th^  vna 
take  the  vnU  for  the  deed  as  to  that 
occasion.    In  the  inane  time^  I  know 
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how  your  kind  aadlovm'  heart  is 
ginkin' ;  but  if  you'll  be  advised  bv 
an  ould  man  that  wishes  you  well^ 
you*ll  keep  up  your  spirits.  How  can 
you  tell  what  a  change  for  the  bet- 
ther  may  be  before  you,  and  that 
sooner  than  you  think  ?  And  how  do 
you  know  but  you  may  have  friends 
ihaJb  will  assist  you  in  your  hour 
of  need?  Now,  good  bye,  and  be 
cheerful." 

He  passed  on  in  such  an  unao* 
countable  manner,  notwithstanding 
his  wretched  looking  debility,  that 
Kose  had  not  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue the  convarsation,  or  to  press  the 
shilling  upon  him  as  she  had  intended. 

All  the  arrangements  of  the  mar- 
riage were  now  completed,  and  the 
bride's  fortune  specified.  Solomon  was 
to  get  a  round  sum  laid  down  to  him, 
after  their  return  from  the  chapel  on 
the  maniage  day,  and  was  also  to 
come  in  for  old  Bat's  farm  after  his 
death,  for  which  he  was  bound  to 
keep  a  Dublin  jaunting-car  for  the 
use  oi  his  wife,  whenever  she  should 
wish  to  use  it,  and  besides  to  mainr 
tain  her  as  the  best  dressed  woman  in 
the  parish,  be  the  other  who  she 
might.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
dear  Uttle  Bose  had  nothingto  do  ¥dth 
all  these  stipulations.  They  were 
merely  the  exnibitions  of  her  father's 
affection  for  her ;  and  although  we 
must  condemn  him  for  not  consulting 
her  own  inclinations,  and  for  forcing 
her  into  an  imsuitable  match,  still  we 
cannot  avoid  respecting  him  for  the 
love  he  bore  h^,  and  for  insisting 
upon  such  conditions  as  he  thought 
were  calculated  to  make  her  happy. 

The  news  of  these  arrangements 
c^roMl  immediately  through  the  pa- 
rish ;  but,  as  we  said  before,  they  ex- 
dted  anything  but  satisfaction.  The 
lovely  girl  was  pitied  by  all  who 
heard  of  the  sacrince  she  was  called 
upon  to  make ;  and  even  up  to  the 
very  Saturday  previous  to  their  be- 
ing called  in  chapel,  many  of  the 
more  respectable  neighbours,  from  a 
aense  of  sympathy  with  what  they 
knew  this  meek  and  dutiful  creature 
m^ered,  remonstrated  with  her  fa- 
ther upon  the  cruel  fate  in  which 
he  was  about  to  involve  her.  Every 
sudi  remonstrance,  however,  was  in 
vain.  Hat  lent  them  a  deaf  ear,  or- 
dered them  out  of  the  house,  and 
without  the  slightest  warning  sk^ 
ped  the  door  in  their  faces. 


"  Go  to  perdition  out  o*  ^iiB>**  he 
replied.  "  I'm  the  best  judge  of  my 
own  afi^drs,  and  won't  allow  any  man 
to  intermeddle  with  them :  begone 
about  your  business." 

This,  however,  was  not  all.  The 
very  priest  of  the  parish,  a  kind- 
hearted,  simple  man,  witn  a  cood 
deal  of  dry,  sarcastic  hxmiour  about 
him,  made  it  a  point  to  call,  in  or- 
der, if  possible,  to  prevent  tiiis  un- 
toward match.  He  accordingly  rode 
over  one  day,  from  the  Carr  where 
he  lived,  and  presenting  himself  just 
as  Eat  had  concluded  breakfast,  ad- 
dressed him  as  follows : — 

"WeU,  Mr.  Renehan,"  said  he, 
''  what's  all  this  that  I  hear  about 
this  unfortunate  marria^^e  that's  go- 
ing to  take  place  ?    Eh  f' 

"  I  know  of  no  unfortunate  mar- 
riage that's  goin'  to  take  place,"  re- 
plied Eat,  rather  gruffly. 

**  Come,  sir,  have  manners,"  said 
the  priest,  ''  and  don't  speak  to  me 
in  that  tone.  Don't  you  know  that 
you're  going  to  marry  my  favourite 
Koee  to  SmUrUeen  Saveall?  Bon't 
you  know  that,  sir  ?" 

"  Everybody  knows  it,"  replied 
Bat ;  "  it's  no  saicret,  I  believe ;  and 
what  is  more,  I  don't  wish  to  make  a 
saicret  of  it." 

"  Where  is  Rose  herself}"  he  aak- 
ed. 

**  She's  not  at  home." 

"  And  I'm  fflad  of  it,"  said  the 
priest,  "  for  if  she  was  here,  I  couldn't 
give  my  ton^e  a  chivey  at  you,  as  I 
will  do,  plaise  Ood,  out  of  re^^ect 
for  the  poor  girl's  feelings.  Now,  an- 
swer me — ^for  my  soul  to  glory  but 
m  pepper  you — ^what's  the  reason 
that  you're  going  to  commit  the  blas- 
phemy you're  up  to  f  Answer  me 
thaf 

"  Blaeph^ny  !"  said  the  other,  "  I 
don't  think  there's  any  blasphemy  in 
it." 

"  You  don't  think  ?  Who  the  sor- 
row cares  what  you  think  ?  At  any 
rate  you  think  little  that's  good,  or 
to  your  credit,  or  to  the  credit  of 
God  or  your  religion.  Do  you  know 
what  blasphemy  is  ?  Or  if  you  do, 
acknowledge  at  once  you're  deep- 
read  in  theology  and  mathematics ;  but 
I'll  tell  you  what  blasphemy  is — it's 
to  marry  a  lamb  like  Bose  to  a  wolf 
like  Saveall.  A  brute,  that,  after 
all,  doesn't  care  three  straws  for  her, 
barring  your  ill-got  money." 
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"  He's  a  wealthy,  daicent  man," 
replied  Kat,  '^  and  will  ke^  her  in 
a  creditable  state  of  life.  He  has  a 
Dublin  janntin'-car,  and" 

''  Ay !  he  has  a  Dublin  jaunting- 
car,  and  she'll  have  a  broken  heart : 
set  that  and  that  together." 

"  I  know  betther,"  replied  her  fa- 
ther, "  she'll  have  no  broken  heart ; 
but  will  have  a  daicent,  respectable, 
honest  man  to  look  up  to." 

"  Honest !  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr. 
Benehan,  speak  about  anything  you 
wish  concerning  him,  but  when  you 
come  to  honest)r,  whistle  that.  Is  it 
the  man  that  promised  to  make  me  a 
present  of  six  loads  of  fine  gravel  for 
the  space  before  my  hall-door,  and 
the  walks  in  my  gaitien,  and  after- 
wards made  me  p^  two  prices  for 
them  ?  Even  thai  1  could  bear,  but 
not  to  be  laughed  at  into  the  bar- 
gain. .  Devil  such  a  barefaced  romie 
ever  put  a  coat  over  his  back.  Why 
does'nt  he  marry  Katsey  M'Faudeen, 
that  he  was  about  to  marry  ?  She'd 
be  the  girl  that  would  make  him 
keep  a  calm  sugh  ;  but  the  cowardly 
knave's  afraid  of  her  ;  for  he  knows 
right  well  that  if  he  got  on  with  any 
of  his  hard-hearted  knavery  to  the 
poor,  she'd  give  him  the  horsewhip 
oy  way  of  gravy  to  his  meat:  ay, 
and  by  way  of  amusement  after  din- 
ner, make  him  dance  the  Baltihorum 
Jig  without  music,  if  he  provoked 
her." 

"  Sir,"  replied  Rat,  "  I'm  swry  to 
be  oldiged  to  say,  that  you're  losin' 
your  time  and  your  talk  both.  Pm 
not  a  man  to  be  put  out  o'  my  way 
by  either  priest  or  parson." 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  yourself, 
you  old  miser."  returned  the  priest. 
"  Your  way,  let  me  tell  you,  is  any- 
thing but  the  way  to  heaven.  Think, 
however,  of  what  you're  about.  You 
have  but  one  cmld,  and  nobody 
doubts  that  you  love  her— you'd  iJe 
a  Turk  if  you  didn't ;  but  m  ^ti- 
fying  that  love  to  her,  you're  doin'  it 
at  the  expense  of  her  own  happiness. 
Hasn't  the  scoundrel  a  squint  that 
'ud  frighten  all  l^e  angels  in  heaven  ? 
And  was  ever  a  squintin'  man  an  ho- 
nest man?  No,  never  since  the 
world  began.  It's  the  crooked  soul 
within  that  makes  the  crooked  eye 
without;  and  there's  the  whole  se- 
cret for  you.  But  then,  he  loves 
money  like  yourself  ;  and  that's  the 
vile  bond  that  binds  you  and  him  to- 


gether. (^  pity  that  girF  this  day ! 
for  if  He  hiun't  said  it,  there's  a 
black  jrath  and  a  black  fate  before 
her.    Will  you  relent  before  I  go  f 

''  I  win  not,  sir,  and  you  may  save 
your  breath.  Ill  do  with  her  '^diat 
I  think  best     Pm  her  father." 

"  Are  you  ?  Troth  only  I  knew 
that  her  mother  was  a  good  and  pious 
woman,  Pd  have  my  cKHibts  of  that. 
However,  as  for  me,  let  me  tell  you 
before  I  go,  that  I  will  not  put  a  ring 
on  them.  I'll  have  neither  act  nor 
part  in  it :  the  thing's  unnatural  and 
Binful  in  the  sight  of  God.  No,  sor- 
row ring  I'll  put  on  them." 

"  It  doesn't  signify  ;  if  you  dont, 
another  will." 

"  Who  will,  you  scheming  old 
knave,  you  ?  I'll  warn  every  priest 
in  the  diocese  against  marrying 
them." 

"  Very  well,  do  so  ;  if  you  have  no 
objection,  we'll  walk  down  to  the 
parson ;  his  marriage  you  know  is 
good  in  point  of  law. 

"  That  will  do,"  replied  the  priest, 
Btaiting  tohis  1^ ;  "you  have  capped 
the  matter.  See  how  it  will  all  end, 
though  I  have  done  my  duty  in  giving 
you  due  warning ;  so  now  good  by^ 
to  you  ;  but  may  God  bless  the  gui 
and  keep  her  from  nusfortnne  at  aU 
events !"  And  with  these  words  he  in- 
dignantly mounted  his  horse,  whose 
bndle  was  hooked  to  a  staple  at  the 
door,  and  immediately  took  his  de- 
parture, lowly  crooning  over  a  melan- 
choly old  Irii&  air  as  he  went  along. 

Solomon's  encounters  on  t^e  other 
hand  were  very  different  from  those 
by  which  Bat  Benehan  was  assailed. 
The  nature  of  the  selfish  bai^gain  he 
drove  with  her  weak  and  avaridoos 
old  father  was  known  to  every  one  in 
the  parish,  and  numerous  indeed 
were  the  broad  hints  and  satirical 
insinuations  which  he  received  from 
all  possible  quarters.  One  of  these, 
however,  it  is  our  duty  as  a  faithful 
historian  to  place  on  record.  He  was 
one  day  about  this  particular  period 
on  his  way  home  by  the  Bailyma- 
gowan  road,  when  wnom  should  he 
meet  but  the  gallant  Miss  M^an- 
deen,  with  a  stout  horsewhip  under 
her  arm  ?  The  good  priest  was  per- 
fectly correct  when  he  told  Bat  Bene- 
han that  Solomon  was  a  cowardly 
scoundrel.  Before  they  met,  He  was 
proceeding  with  an  easy  self  confident 
swa^er  in  Ms  gait,  which  betokened 
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the  success  of  his  dishonest  and  vil* 
lanous  projects  in  life,  but  above  all 
that  by  which  he  had  secured  the  un- 
happy Rose  together  with  her  father*s 
wealth  and  property.  Solomon  was 
a  compact  stout-looking  man,  with  a 
reddish  mottled  face,  and  from  his 
figure  and  appearance  one  might  na- 
turally imagme  him  to  possess  a  good 
deal  of  personal  courage.  Nothing, 
however,  was  farther  from  his  heai*t 
than  either  pluck  or  spirit,  as  his  un- 
expected encounter  with  Katsey  suffi- 
ciently demonstrated.  On  seeing  and 
recognizing  her  his  heart  b^;an  to 
palpitate,  and  not  without  more  rea- 
sons than  one  ;  the  truth  being  that 
he  had  treated  her  like  a  scoimdrel, 
and  backed  out  of  what  she  had  every 
right  to  consider  as  a  settled  engage- 
ment between  them.  Independently 
of  this,  he  was  by  no  means  ignorant 
of  the  dexterity  and  vigour  with 
which,  when  occasion  required,  she 
could  ply  the  horsewhip. 

On.  approaching  her,  he  imagined 
that  he  saw  the  dreadful  curl  and  in- 
creasing red  of  the  nose  giving  imef^ui- 
vocal  signals  of  wrath  and  battery. 
He  accordingly  slunk  over  to  that 
side  of  the  rSid  opposite  to  which  she 
walked,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  her.  This  she  saw  at  once, 
and,  having  crossed  over,  immediately 
fronted  him. 

"  Hello,  Solomon,"  said  she,  "  do 
you  want  to  avoid  your  ould  sweet- 
heart ?  What  ails  you  ?  Why,  your 
purty  complexion  is  like  a  trout  a 
week  out  of  water;  hould  up  your 
head  and  look  your  friends  in  the  face." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Katsey,  how  do  you  do  ?" 

"  How  do  I  do  ?  How  would  you 
expect  me  to  do  after  being  desarted 
by  you  f  she  replied,  significantly. 
Come,  what  have  you  to  say  for  your- 
self T 

"  I  admit  my  fault,"  said  he,  "  but 
you  know  after  all  there's  a  fate  in 
marriage ;  it  wasn't  our  luck  to  be 
united.  If  it  had.  Miss  Katsey,  I'm 
sure  you'd  have  made  me  an  excellent 
wife." 

"  Faith,  Sol,  you've  said  it,"  re- 
turned Katsey.  "  The  very  kind  of 
ynfe  you  want,  my  hurler,  and  you've 
pitched  on  Rose  Kenehan,  or  rather 
you've  come  round  her  ould  scoimdrel 
of  a  father  for  the  sake  of  the  money. 
Isn't  that  it  ?  Spake  up,  man  alive. 
I  won't  horsewhip  you  this  time,  al- 
thou^  I  know  I  ought." 
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This  gave  him  courage,  and  he  ven- 
tured to  reply. 

"  Why,  you  know.  Miss  Katsey, 
that  Rose  Renehan,  ahem,  ahem" 

"  Go  on,"  said  she,  "  don't  be 
af card ;  you're  safe  this  bout — spake 
out." 

"  Why,  you  know  that  Rose  Re- 
nehan is  young  and  handsome,  and" — 

"  I  see,"  replied  Katsey,  "  and  I'm 
seasoned  and  no  great  shakes  for  a 
beauty ;  but  I  thought,  Solomon,  you 
were  too  good  a  judge  of  horseflesh, 
man  alive,  to  be  led  astray  that  way. 
Well,  no  matter,  it's  true  enough 
what  you  say  about  Rose ;  she  is  both 
young  and  beautiful,  and  its  only  a 
pity,  a  thousand  pities,  that  ever  such 
a  good  and  sweet  girl  should  fall  to 
your  lot.  But  come,  Solomon,"  she 
proceeded,  with  a  significance  which 
would  have  been  fearful  to  him  were 
it  not  for  the  jocular  bitterness  which 
accompanied  it, — "  come,  Solomon, 
I  have  changed  my  miud — I  think  as 
I  happen  to  nave  the  horsewhip  about 
me  I  may  as  well  clear  scores  with 
you.  You  know  how  you  treated  me, 
and  as  you've  been  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  promise,  why,  I  thiidc  I'll  try  my 
hand  at  a  breadi  o'  the  peace.  How 
do  you  like  that  proposal  ?*' 

"  Oh,  Mi3s  Katsey,"  replied  Solo- 
mon, with  a  quiver,  "  I  know  you're 
fond  of  your  joke,  and  always  was." 
.  "  Come,"  she  proceeded,  "  you'll 
find  this  no  joke,  unless  you  do  as  I 
bid  you.  CrosB  your  palms  immedi- 
ately, or  if  not" — and  here  she  set  her 
teeth,  and  brandished  the  whip  about 
his  head. 

Soloman  crossed  his  hands  and 
swore,  according  to  her  dictation,  "  By 
the  contents  of  these  five  crosses,"  that 
he  would  never  look  crooked  at  Rose 
after  their  marriage. 

Katsey  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and 
said — 

"Well,  Solomon,  the  man  that 
squints  as  you  do,  and  who  could 
swear  that,  would  swear  anj^thing. 
Go  on  now,  you're  safe.  I  have  still 
a  sneakin'  regard  for  you  ;  and  don't 
be  too  sure,  for  all  that  has  happened, 
but  I'll  have  the  cookin'  of  you  yet." 

"Come,"  said  Solomon,  plucking 
up  courage,  now  that  he  saw  the  ex- 
pected breoze  liad  blown  over,  "  what 
would  you  tliink,  Miss  Katsey,  of 
coming  to  my  wedding  1  I  will  feel 
very  Imppy  to  see  you  there." 

**  I  8upiK)8e,"  she  replieil,  rather 
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MffCMtkally,  ^tliftt  y<m  think  Fm 
breakin'  my  heart  about  you ;  and  I 
suppose  you  asked  me  because  you 
thought  I  wouldn't  oome.  I  know 
you  meant  it  as  an  empty  compli- 
ment :  but  to  show  you,  Solomon, 
that  I  still  have  a  regard  for  you,  and 
that  if  I  couldn't  make  you  happy 
myself,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you 
made  happy  by  some  one  else — I  tell 
you  I  tmf  come ;  so  be  prepared  for 
me,  and  expect  me,  for  upon  my  con- 
science, as  sure  as  I  have  life  and 
health,  PU  be  there :  but  listen,  Solo- 
mon, little  you  knew  when  you  lost 
me  what  a  property  you  lost :  so  now 
think  of  that,  and  lay  it  to  your  con* 
science." 

Now  Solomon  did  think  of  it ;  and 
if  the  arrangements  for  his  marriage 
had  not  been  completed  beyond  ail 
power  of  revocation,  he  thought  he 
might  have  made,  what  he  himself 
tenmed,  a  larger  haul  in  securing  the 
money  which  Katsejr's  mother  was 
supposed  to  have,  and  the  old  leases 
of  BO  large  and  so  productive  a  farm. 

Solomon  did  not  recover  himself 
for  a  considerable  time  afterwards ; 
but  being  naturall  v  of  a  buoyant  tem- 
perament, the  agitation  into  which 
Katsev  had  thrown  him  graduaUy 
passed  away. 

The  time  now  stole  on  ;  Rose  and 
Solomon  had  been  called  in  the  chapel 
threesuccessive  Sundays;  that  is  to  say, 
their  banns  had  been  published  there 
three  times,  and  the  wedding  waa  to 
take  place  in  the  course  of  a  week. 
It  is  mipossible  to  describe  the  agony 
of  heart  by  which  poor  Bose  was  op- 
pressed. Every  hour  she  could  spare 
in  secret  was  devoted  to  tears.  Her 
bloom  had  altogether  departed ;  so  had 
her  serene  and  cheerful  ditmoeition  ; 
she  never  smiled  now,  ana  seldom 
spoke  unless  in  reply  to  her  fother,  or 
in  the  necessary  matters  of  the  family. 
Her  light,  tripping  step  was  gone,  and 
every  mark  and  token  of  the  deepest 
affliction  was  visible  upon  her.  She 
felt  herself  indeed  in  a  most  painful 
and  pitiable  state.  Sometimes,  it  is 
true,  she  thought  of  the  strange  old 
man  ;  reflected  upon  the  extraordi- 
naiy  beni^ty  of  his  countenance 
as  he  desired  her  to  keep  up  her 
spirits  and  be  cheerful.  Vet  what 
could  such  a  wretched  object,  trem- 
bling with  age,  starvation,  and  help- 
leaancsa  as  he  was,  possibly  do  ?  It 
was  idle  to  think  of  it     What  were 


his  wmda  bat  the  common  cant  ol 
mtitude,  peculiar  to  such  stiollen  ? 
Yet  Btill--f  or  hope  will  catch  even  at 
a  straw — still  she  could  not  get  the 
benignant  expresaicHi  of  his  eye,  nor 
its  significant  power  whilst  it  rested 
upon  her,  removed  from  her  ima- 
gination. Slight  as  this  was,  it 
afforded  someUiinff  like  what  nuj^t 
be  called  the  shadow  of  a  tranai^it 
consolation — we  say  transient ;  fca* 
alas !  on  thinking  more  seriously  of 
it,  and  bringing  it  to  the  test  of  ccmh- 
mon  Uf  e  and  experience,  it  soon  passed 
aw^. 

The  doleful  day  iq)pointed  for  the 
marriage  was  now  at  hand.  Tuesdav 
had  arrived,  and  poor,  distressed, 
heart-broken  Bose  nad  but  twenty- 
four  hours  between  her  and  her  div 
of  doom.  The  seascm,  too,  was  oold, 
wet,  and  dreary;  an  unnatural  and 
blighting  chill  gave  to  the  atmosphere 
the  keen  and  biting  pungen<^  ol 
winter  frost  The  prospects  of  the 
husbandman  were  gloomy  and  dis- 
heartening, and  a  general  and  pro- 
phetic depression  weighed  down 
every  heart  Even  these  facts  sank 
poor  Rose's  spirits,  in  addition  to  what 
she  was  obliged  to  suffer  on  another  ac- 
count Altogether  she  was  in  a  state 
of  nnparallelei  wretchedness  and  des- 
pair ;  nor  was  the  heart  of  her  manly 
lover  much  lighter  than  her  own. 

At  length,  as  we  said,  the  day. but 
one  before  her  marriage  arrived,  and 
young  Magennis  was  crossing  the 
Dumbhill,  when  he  once  more  met  the 
feeble  and  hungar-stricken  old  mendi- 
cant, to  whom  we  have  more  than 
once  alluded.  His  aM)earance  was, 
if  possible,  more  ghastly  and  wretched 
than  before. 

"  Why,  my  poor  man,"  said  Mat, 
"you  look  worse  than  when  I  saw 
you  last.  Are  you  hungry  ?  but  in- 
deed I  needn't  ask.  Come  home  with 
me,  and  you'll  get  something  to  put 
strength  in  you.  You  can  stop  with 
us  too  till  you  grow  a  little  stronger. 
I  will  myself  make  you  up  a  com- 
fortable bed  in  the  barn,  and  you  can 
have  your  three  good  meals  a  day  at 
any  rate,  and  a  soimd  sleep  at  night 
into  the  bargain.   Come  along,  then." 

"  I  thank  you.  Mat  Magennis,"  re- 
plied the  old  man,  at  the  same  time 
bestowing  on  him  a  look  so  start- 
lingly  and  incredibly  benevolent  and 
fnendly,  that  Mat  felt  the  aoul  within 
him  elated  in  a  maimer  and  d^^ee 
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for  which  he  could  not  account.  A 
mysterious  elevation  of  spirits  took 
possession  of  him ;  his  neart  beat 
lightly ;  and  when  he  turned  his 
thoughts  upon  his  beloved  Bose,  he 
felt  it  filled  with  an  unaccountable 


fat  Magennis/'  proceeded  this 
extraordinary  old  man,  "I  thank  you  j 
and,  as  I  tould  you  before,  on«  good 
turn  desarves  another.  You  know  I 
am  a  stranger  to  you,  and  you  have 
nothin|^  but  the  word  of  a  stranger  to 
depend  on.  AUow  me  to  ask  you, 
however,  whether  you  will  venture  to 
be  guided  and  advised  by  me  ?" 

Mat's  heart  gave  an  immediate  and 
nnreluctant  assent. 

"  I  will,"  he  repUed.  "  Something 
tells  me  that  you  are  disposed  to  be 
friendly  to  me,  and  that  you  would 
be  so,  poor  man,  if  you  could.  What 
advice  have  you  to  give  me  then  ?  for 
unless  there's  something  wrong  in  it, 
I  will  follow  it" 

"There  is  nothing  wrong  in  it," 
replied  the  other ;  '°if  there  was,  I 
would  not  ofibr  it  to  you  ;  you  may 
take  my  word  for  that." 

« 1  do,"  said  Mat  "  I  feel  that 
you  are  honest,  and  my  friend  to 

"  You'll  find  it  so  before  long,"  re- 
plied the  old  man,  "  but  listen — do 
you  see  your  uncle  there  crossing  the 
lower  port  of  the  Dumbhill,  just  on 
the  grassy  field  beside  Bat  Eenehan's 
potatoes  J" 

"  I  do." 

"  Well  then,  he'll  soon  require  your 
asfflstance;  he  is  like  myself,  ould 
and  feeble,  and  if  he  should  fall  down 
wid  weakness,  take  him  up  on  your 
back,  carry  him  home,  ana  give  him 
a  mouthful  of  oaten  bread  to  eat  If 
you  do,  you'll  have  cause  to  thank 
God  that  you  did  so.  And  listen 
again — as  you  love  Bose  Benehan, 
and  well  I  know  how  you  love  her, 
and  well  I  know  how  she  desarves 
your  love,  go  yourself  and  your 
uncle  to  the  pritet's  house,  when  she 
and  Solomon  Saveall  are  to  be  mar- 
ried. Ask  me  no  questions,  but  obey 
my  words  if  you  wish  to  have  a  happy 
heart  As  K>r  me,  I  am  not  hungry 
now,  but  I  thank  you  for  your  kind- 
ness ;  and  you  may  take  an  ould 
man's  word  for  it,  that  a  kindness  or 
a  good  act  is  never  thrown  away  upon 
a  fellow  creature,  for  if  they  don't 
prove  grateful  for   it,  as  too  often 


they  don't,  you  will  find  tiiat  it  will 
remain  as  a  consolation  to  your  own 
heart." 

He  then  left  Mat,  who  on  shortly- 
after  looking  round  to  observe  whicn 
way  he  went,  was  astonished  to  find 
that  he  had  disappeared,  in  the 
meantime  he  turned  his  eyes  towards 
that  part  of  the  Hill  where  he  had 
seen  his  uncle  walking  a  few  minutes 
before,  but  was  very  much  alarmed 
on  perceiving  that  ne  lay  stretched 
upon  the  grass  in  apparently  a  help* 
less  state.  In  a  few  minutes,  how- 
ever, he  was  with  him,  and  although 
in  consequence  of  the  uncle's  resent- 
ment against  his  brother,  and  on  hia 
accoimt  against  every  memb^  of  hia 
family,  neither  Mat  nor  he  had  ever 
exchai^ied  a  syllable  until  then,  ve^ 
the  kind-hearted  young  man  felt 
deeply  distressed  and  alurmed  at  the 
helpless  and  probably  dangerous 
state  in  which  he  found  him. 

"  Why,  my  God  !  uncle  dear,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  what  is  the  matter  with 
you  ?  are  you  ill  ?" 

"  I  am  not  sick,"  replied  Uie  old 
man,  "but  all  strength  haa  gona 
from  me,  and  I  feel  a  craving  at  my 
stomach  as  if  I  hadn't  tasted  a  morsel 
of  food  for  a  month  past  I  fear  I 
am  dying,  and  here  is  no  (me  to  as- 
sist me  or  bring  me  home,  for  I 
couldn't  expect  you  or  any  one  of 
your  family  to  do  it" 

"My  dearunde,"  replied  his  ne- 
phew, "you  never  were  more  mis- 
taken in  your  life.  Many  a  long  dayv 
and  night  I  have  thought  of  the  bit- 
ter f eeBng  you  had  against  my  f  ather^ 
and  against  his  children  that  never 
offended  you;  and  many  a  time  I 
would  have  given  worlds  that  you'd 
let  us  be  reconciled  to  you,  and  pay» 
you  the  respect  and  attention  tni^ 
we  ought.  If  you  were  a  black 
stranger  I  could  not  see  you  in  this 
state  without  assiatin'  you,  much  less 
when  I  know  that  you  are  my  fa- 
ther's only  brother.  Come,  dear 
uncle,  you  must  let  me  carry  you 
home." 

"WeU,  then  do,"  repUed  the  old 
man,  "and  may  God  bless  you.  NoW 
that  I  look  at  you,  you  remind  me  of 
h€f^-Ai\xt  I  am  too  weak  to  speak ; 
try  and  bring  me  home,  and  if  I  am 
to  die,  let  me  die  under  my  own 
roof." 

His  nephew,  who  was  unquestion- 
abiy  the  stoutest  young  fellow  in  the 
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parishy  took  him  up  with  much  ten* 
demesfl  and  affection  in  his  manner, 
and  having  hoisted  him  on  his  back, 
carried  him  safely  to  his  own  house. 
There  he  had  no  sooner  arrived  than 
he  gave  him,  as  the  strange  old  man 
had  directed  him,  a  couple  of  mouth- 
fuls  of  oaten  bread,  which  he  had  no 
sooner  tasted  than  he  rapidly  reco- 
vered, and  in  a  very  brief  space  of 
time  found  himself  perfectly  restored 
to  health  and  strength.  He  then 
shook  hands  with  his  relative,  thanked 
him  for  his  kindness,  and  ^ve  him 
permission  to  call  to  see  him  when- 
ever he  wished,  adding  that  he  might 
always  rest  assured  of  receiving  a 
hearty  welcome. 

"  In  the  meantime,**  said  he,  "  say 
nothing  of  what  has  taken  place  this 
day — ^not  even  to  your  father,  nor  to 
any  of  your  family.  I  wish  to 
think  over  many  things  that  may-be 
I  hitve  too  long  forgotten* ;  but,  at  all 
events,  until  you  see  me  again,  don't 
mention  that  I  have  been  reconciled 
to  any  of  the  family." 

They  then  separated  in  the  kindest 
and  most  affectionate  spirit. 

At  length  the  wedding  day  arrived, 
and  although  the  weather  for  a  con- 
siderable time  past  had  been  more 
akin  to  winter  than  to  summer,  yet 
the  morning  in  question  was  brilliant, 
beautiful,  and  exhilirating.  The  sun 
was  unclouded,  the  sky  serene  and 
clear — ^the  birds  sang  with  a  joyous 
and  festal  spirit,  and  all  nature 
seemed  covered  with  a  veil  of  light 
and  splendour.  How  different,  how- 
ever, seemed  everything  around  her 
from  poor  Rosens  sorrowful  and  de- 
jected heart  That  flush  of  ham»i. 
nees  which  generally  lights  up  the 
complexion  of  the  rejoicing  female  on 
the  morning  of  her  bridsd  day,  was 
replaced  by  the  melancholy  paleness 
of  death  and  the  grave.  The  young 
and  beautiful  bride  passed  the  morn- 
ing in  a  state  of  stupefaction,  which 
amounted  almost  to  an  unconscious- 
ness of  what  she  did  or  said ;  but 
still  the  impression  that  some  dark 
and  troublesome  calamity  was  about 
to  fall  upon  and  crush  her  for  ever, 
was  present  every  moment  in  her 
thoughts.  She  was  dressed  by  her 
two  bridesmaids,  for  titie  had  become 
incapable  of  doing  anything  for  her- 
self. She  was  perpetually  making 
mistakes — could  hold  no  connected 
oonv^rsfvtion — ^and  gave   wrung   an- 


swers to  almost  every  qnestkoi  thai 
was  put  to  her.  When  her  paiiy 
were  ready  however  to  proceed  to 
the  priest's  house,  she  approached 
her  mther  and  said, — 

"Father,  you  will  give  me  your 
blessing  before  I  go ;  for,  father,  I 
will  sorely  stand  in  need  of  it,  I'm 
doing  this  to  make  you  ha{^y — that 
I  believe  to  be  my  duty.  I  know 
how  you  love  me ;  but  as  f<w  me, 
father,  I  will  pever  know  a  happy 
day  more,  especially  now  that  I'm  to 
be  separated  from  you.  I  know,  too, 
how  you  will  miss  your  own  Rose, 
whose  hands  were  so  tender  abmit 
you  at  all  times  that  vou  reouired 
attention ;  and  indeed,  father,  I  will 
miss  you  too,  for  sure  we  were  all 
the  world  to  eadi  other." 

The  hard  and  selfish  heart  <^  <^ 
Rat  was  touched — ^nay,hiM  very  resolu- 
tion was  staggered,  and  a  reflection 
struck  him  that  after  all  perhaps  he 
was  doing  a  wrong  thing  in  uiving 
on  this  marriage.  It  was  too  late 
now,  however,  to  recede ;  the  parif 
had  all  assembled,  the  bride  was 
dressed,  the  hour  was  come,  and 
after  all  what  would  it  end  in  but 
that  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  as 
thousands  of  other  girls  like  her  who 
did  not  know  their  own  minds  had 
done  before  her,  she  would  settle 
down  into  contentmentand happiness? 
To  retreat  now  then,  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  would  be  disgraoefol 
and  scandalous.  Still,  when  he  looked 
into  his  daughter's  face,  and  read  the 
ghastly  page  of  sorrow  which  it  pre- 
sented, he  wished  that  he  had  taken 
a  different  course,  and  not  urged  her 
to  such  a  state  of  despair  uid  misery. 
As  he  thought  it  over,  however«  he 
felt  once  more  that  it  was  too  late, 
and  that  any  obstruction  to  the  mar- 
riage was  at  present  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

There  is  no  doubt,  on  the  oontraiy, 
that  Solomon  that  morning  was  m 
great  glee,  his  spirits  were  exuberant, 
vet  there  was  an  occasional  pause  in 
his  buoyancy  when  he  bethought  him 
of  Katsey's  monev,  the  long  leases, 
and  the  large  productive  farm.  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  however,  he 
was  a  rejoicing  man.  Rose  was  a 
lovely  girl,  her  father  too  was  rich, 
although  by  no  means  so  wealthy  as 
Katsey's  mother  was  reputed  to  be ; 
nor  had  he  his  farm  for  an  almost  no- 
minal rent  as  she  had  ;  still  Booe  was 
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beautiful,  she  wan  dntiful  and  afieo- 
tionate  to  her  father,  and  would  make 
a  pliant  and  obedient  wife.  So  far 
so  good,  and  the  man  was  happy  and 
in  the  best  of  spirits.  Now  Solomon 
was  cantious  and  suspicious  besides. 
When  his  party  were  all  ready,  they 
set  out  for  Father  M'Cardle's  house 
in  the  Carr,  which  was  the  name  of 
the  townland  in  which  that  reverend 
gentleman  lived.  It  was  quite  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  of  course  they 
had  but  a  short  distance  to  c^.  Ere 
they  had  proceeded  far,  nowever, 
Solomon  started, 

"  Begad,"  said  he,  "  I  must  go  back ; 
I  forgot  to  do  something  very  impor- 
tant. Do  you  all  go  on,  however;  I 
will  cut  across  the  Dumbhill  and 
overtake  you  before  you  reach  the 
Carr." 

The  fact  was,  that  on  the  preceding 
night  he  had  left  a  large  sum  of  money, 
received  the  dav  before  in  the  fair  of 
Auffhnacloy,  lying  loose  in  his  breeches 
pocket ;  and  as  his  house,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  license  usually  per- 
mitted upon  this  festive  occasion, 
was  in  a  state  of  topsy  turvy  and  dis- 
order, he  took  it  into  his  head  that 
some  one  miffht  make  free  with  it  in 
his  absence.  He  accordingly  returned 
to  secure  it,  and  as  he  had  said  took 
his  wapr  across  the  Dumbhill.  His 
party  m  the  meantime  proceeded  to 
the  priest's  house,  without  entertain- 
ing the  slightest  apprehension  that 
any  delay  should  or  could  take  place 
€fn  his  part.  On  arriving  there  they 
found  the  wretched  bride  and  her 
party  awaiting  them,  and  nothing 
BOW  remained  to  prevent  the  marriage 
but  the  presence  of  the  bridegroom. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed,  half  an 
hour  passed,  an  hour  passed ;  and  we 
need  scarcely  say  that  the  individuals 
assembled  began  to  experience  first 
discomfort,  then  surprise,  astonish- 
ment, and  ultimately  alarm.  What 
ooold  be  the  cause  of  his  absence  ? 
The  man  that  was  leaping  out  of  his 
akin  with  delight,  and  thought  every 
minute  a  day  until  he  should  get 
married !  Nothing  in  fact  could  ex- 
ceed their  consternation. 

Now  it  is  frequently  the  custom  rn 
8  ich  occasions,  in  some  parishes  al- 
ways— At  least  it  was  so  in  our  young 
davs — to  bring  a  fiddler  with  the  bride- 
groom's party,  in  order  that  those 
who  attend  tbe  wedding  may  have  a 
I  in  the  priest's  bam,  and  in  Pome 


puUichouse  on  their  way  home 
where  th^  stop  to  obtain  refresh- 
ments. In  the  priest's  bam,  on  this 
occasion,  not  only  were  a  portion  of 
the  weddineers  as  they  are  caJled, 
assembled,  but  a  good  many  of  the 
yoimg  men  and  maidens  of  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  who  had  come 
to  join  the  dance ;  which  also  was 
formerly  the  custom.  Among  those 
were  'h/LeX  Magennis,  accompanied  by 
his  uncle ;  whilst  Rat  Benehan,  and 
the  seniors  of  the  party,  together  with 
the  bride  remained  in  the  priest's  par- 
lour. Poor  Rose,  we  may  add,  felt  no 
inclination  for  dancing  an3rmore  thui 
her  manly  lover,  who  was  only  there 
as  a  spectator,  simply  in  accordance 
with  the  promise  which  he  had  made 
to  the  mysterious  mendicant. 

"  Uncle,"  said  he,  drawing  the  old 
man  aside,  ''  what  do  you  think  of 
this  ?  As  Gk>d  is  above  me,  he  said 
that  if  I'd  follow  his  advice  and  come 
here  to-day,  I'd  have  a  happy  heart. 
Tou  know  I  tould  you  this  morning 
everythingj  that  I  knew  about  him." 

''You  did.  Mat,  and  it's  because 
you  placed  that  confidence  in  me,  that 
I  came  here  with  you,  in  ordher  to 
see  it  out.  There's  something  strange 
in  it  every  way ;  nearly  an  hour's 
gone,  and  there's  no  sign  of  Solomon*** 

Solomon  certainly  Imd  not  vet  made 
his  appearance ;  but  in  order  to  ao- 
coimt  for  this  fact,  we  must  b^  our 
readers  to  trace  his  footsteps  while 
absent.  We  have  said  that  in  order 
to  save  time  he  had  stated  his  inten- 
tion of  crossing  the  Dumbhill,  and 
he  accordingly  kept  his  word.  We 
also  stated,  further  back,  that  a  por- 
tion of  that  Hill  had  been  set  aside  for 
pasture,  and  on  this  portion  of  it  it 
was  that  Renehan's  men  had  taken 
their  breakfast,  as  we  have  already 
informed  the  wilder.  Here,  then,  was 
the  spot  where  the  inhospitable  and 
•penurious  man  had  refused  to  allow 
his  daughter  the  simple  and  accus- 
tomed gratification  of  throwing  the 
small  fragments  of  their  meal  as  a 
dole  to  the  poor  fairies.  Over  this 
had  Mat  Magennis's  uncle  passed 
when  he  fell  down  helpless,  and  would 
ere  long  have  become  insensible,  ha 
not  his  affectionate  nephew  come  to  his 
assistance.  Over  this  identical  spot, 
too,  had  jolly  Solomon  passed  on  his 
return  to  secure  his  money  ;  and 
there  he  might  have  lain  long  enough, 
liad  not  a  little  boy,  called  a  herd' 
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qoMdify  from  liia  occupation  of  tending 
cattle,  been  sent  by  Bat  Benehan  to 
igratch  the  cows,  and  take  care  that 
they  should  not  trample  upon  and  in- 
jure the  newly  set  potatoes.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  "Hungry  Gras?*  was 
exercised  with  more  uian  usual  seve- 
rity upon  selfish  and  hard-hearted 
Solomon.  When  the  boy  came  to  see 
why  he  fell,  and  what  could  have 
been  the  matter  with  him,  he  found 
^lat  he  was  speechless  and  i^parently 
insensible.  He  thought  the  man  was 
dead,  andwi^  all  expedition  made 
1^  report  to  the  neighbours  accord- 
ingly. The  latter  having  procured  a 
door,  came  immediately  to  convey  the 
unfortunate    bridegroom  home ;  but 

Spon  consulting  wiUi  each  other,  they 
eemed  it  better  to  cwry  him  directly 
tx)  the  priest's  house,  in  the  hope  that 
he  might  be  able  to  render  him  some 
assistance  ;  or,  at  all  events,  to  admi- 
nister to  him  the  last  sacrament,  pro- 
vide it  might  be  found  that  life  was 
in  him.  It  was.  then,  when  those 
i^ho  were  assemoled  tnere,  now  in  a 
state  of  the  neatest  excitement  at  his 
unaccountafie  absence,  that  he  waa 
presented  to  them,  heels  foremost, 
upon  l^e  door.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  alarm  and  dismay  occasioned 
W  his  appearance  in  such  astate ;  and, 
of  all  days  in  the  year,  upon  that  of 
1^  wedding,  just  when  his  foot  was 
upon  the  very  threshold  of  happiness. 
iOl  that  was  evil  about  him,  (and 
there  was  enough,)  all  his  mockery  of 
tiie  poor  and  d&ressed — all  his  noto- 
rious dishonesty  and  his  wanton  hard- 
ness of  heart— all,  all  were  forgotten  in 
this  terrible  and  unexpected  event 
On  eTamining  him  there  was  only 
one  opinion  among  them,  that  the  ill- 
fated  and  unfortunate  man  was  past 
all  hope  and  all  remedy. 

."Tnis,"  said  the  priest,  "is  cer- 
tainly a  most  unfortunate  circum- 
stance ;  there  can  be  no  marriage 
here  on  this  day.  My  friends,  you 
must  return  home,  and  let  the  melan- 
dioly  fate  of  this  man  be  a  warning 
to  you  all  that  you  should  hold  your- 
selves always  prepared  for  death,  for 
you  see  clearly  that  no  one  can  tell  at 
what  hour  it  may  come  upon  him.'' 

.  "Begging  your  pardon,  sir,"  said 
Mat's  unde,  advancing  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room  as  he  spoke,  "this 
marriage  was  considered,  by  every 
person  that  knew  the  parties  and 
Acard  of  it,  to  be  one  that  couldn't  be 


attended  with  either  good  luck  or 
happiness.  The  poor  girl  herself  was 
forced  to  it,  at  a  time  when  every- 
body knew  that  her  heart  was  fixed 
upon  another.  Her  father  refused 
the  man  she  loved  because  he  was 
poor  ;  but  he's  my  nephew,  and  I  say 
he's  no  longer  poor.  All  that  I  have 
I  bestow  upon  him,  and  have  left  him 
in  my  will  that  I  made  no  longer  ago 
than  yesterday.  And  now,  I  say, 
what  has  happened  cannot  be  un- 
done ;  but.  in  the  mean  time,  I  can- 
not see  why  that  ought  to  prevent 
two  young  people  that  loves  one  an^ 
other  h*om  bein'  made  happy  this  very 
minute.  Bat  Benehan,  you  would 
have  given  your  daughter  to  my 
nephew  if  I  had  consented  to  help 
him  with  my  property.  Now,  I  say, 
I  do  consent ;  from  this  day  out,  pro« 
vided  his  reverence  marries  them  tins 
minute,  he  is  and  will  be  masther 
of  all  I'm  worth.  Speak  up.  Bat 
Benehan,  for  it's  now  or  never.  I  owe 
my  life  to  this  boy,  and  I'll  stand  by 
binx  to  the  last  Speak  up,  then,  I 
sa^ /or  i^«  now  or  never, ^^ 

Benehan  was  not  prepared  for  such 
a  quick  and  determmea  turn  of  good 
fortune  in  favour  of  his  daughter. 
He  had  that  very  morning  expe- 
rienced some  twinges  of  remorse  on 
witnessing  the  utter  misery  which 
she  felt,  and  nowlhat  an  opportunity 
of  marrying  her  to  the  man  of  h^ 
own  heart  and  affections,  and  that 
man  no  longer  a  poor  man,  had  come,, 
he  thankea  God  that  it  had  o(»ne, 
and  immediately  gave  his  consent 
to  their  union. 

"Bose,"  said  he,  "what  do  you 
say  ?    I  know  what  you  think." 

"Oh,  no,"  she  replied,  "not  on 
this  day,  not  on  this  day ;  it  wouldn't 
be  right  or  becomin'." 

"  On  this  day,"  replied  old  Magen- 
nis;  ^^  either  now  or  never.  If  you 
are  not  married  before  ^u  leave  this 
room,  I  will  bum  the  will  I  made  and 
leave  my  nephew  just  as  I  found 
him.  If  you  are  not  his  wife,  Bose^- 
I  desert  him." 

What  could  poor  Bose  do?  There 
was  to  have  been  a  wedding;  every, 
one  was  prepared  f<^  it  Bose  was 
pressed,  her  father  was  pressed,  the* 
priest  was  pressed ;  and  we  aU 
know  that  a  willing  heart  is  easily 
pressed.  In  fact,  the  parties  pre*> 
sent  insisted  that  the  marrmge' 
should  ^  on  \  and  that  thove  wha> 
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had  been  desired  for  each  other  by 
God  and  their  own  hearts,  should 
then  and  there  be  united.  Modest 
and  delicate  Eoee  suffered  herself  to 
be  at  length  prevailed  upon,  and  the 
ceremony  accordingly  took  place  with 
the  consent  of  all  present.  The  mo- 
ment it  was  over  and  the  bride  kissed 
by  her  exulting  husband,  that  worthy 
young  fellow  addressed  himself  to  the 
spectators. 

"Wait  a  little,**  said  he;  "who 
knows  but  there  may  be  life  in  poor 
Solomon  yet  ?  Stay  as  you  are  for  a 
few  minutes  till  I  see  him.*' 

He  then  passed  into  the  prie8t*8 
kitchen,  where  he  was  provided  with 
a  farrel  of  oaten-bread  ;  from  thence 
he  proceeded  to  the  door  on  which 
Solomon  lay  stretched ;  he  seized  him 
by  the  collar  of  the  coat;  he  raised 
hmi  up ;  he  shook  him ;  and  after  a 
little  found  that  he  breathed.  He 
then  opened  his  mouth,  and  crum- 
bling a  portion  of  the  bread  into  it. 
the  man  made  an  effort  and  swallo wea 
it.  The  effect  was  astonishing.  He 
opened  his  eyes,  and  looking  about 
him,  exclaimed — "Give  me  more  of 
that,  I  am  perishing  with  hunger.*' 
He  then  took  a  few  mouthfuls  vora- 
ciously, after  which  he  rose  up  with 
as  mucn  strength  and  vigour  as  ever 
he  had  possessed  in  his  life. 

"God  bless  mel**  said  he,  "what 
-was  the  matter  ?  What  has  happened 
me?  WhereisBose?  Thedear^l 
must  have  been  been  sadly  disappomt- 
ed.  All*s  right,  however ;  here  1  am, 
and  now  let  our  marriage  go  on.** 

"  Pm  afeard,  Solomon,**  said  Mat, 
looking  at  him  with  a  comic  grin ; 
"  I'm  afeard,  my  worthy  friend,  that, 
as  the  proverb  ffoes,  you're  a  day 
afther  the  fair.  Do  vou  see  this  sweet 
and  purty  girl  here  ?** 

"1)0  I  see  her?    To  be  sure  I  do." 

"  Well,  then,  you  see  my  wife ;  for 
I  assure  you,  Solomon,  that  we*ve 
just  got  married  as  fast  as  the  church 
oould  make  us.  His  reverence  here 
has  buckled  us  to  for  life,  with  the 
full  consent  of  all  parties,  while  you 
were  taking  a  comfortaole  nap  on 
the  door  there.** 

Solomon,  on  hearing  the  corrobora- 
tion of  this  from  the  priest  and  all 
who  were  present,  seemed  certidnly 
rather  nettled  ;  but  still  the  disap- 

E ointment  did  not  appear  to  lie  so 
eavily  upon  him  as  might  have  been 
expected.    He  gased  around   him; 


however,  with  considerable  astonish- 
ment ;  and  as  he  did,  it  so  happened 
that  the  first  person  his  eyes  rested 
on  was  Miss  Katsey  MTaudeen, 
dressed  in  complete  panoply,  horse- 
whip and  all ;  for,  indeed,  she  seldom 
or  never  went  without  it. 

Katsey  on  catching  his  eye  laughed 
verv  heartily  at  his  discomfiture,  and 
said — 

"I  think,  Solomon,  after  all  we 
had  better  do  it ;  it's  a  clear  case  that 
the  noose  was  made  for  us  above. 
What  do  you  sajr?  Shall  it  be  a 
match  ?  lliink  of  my  mother's  cash, 
and  the  lon£[  leases.  Now  or  never, 
as  Andrew  Magennis  said.** 

Solomon  scratched  his  head  with  a 
ptuzzled  f ace ;  but,  after  a  little  hesita- 
tion, he  said — 

"  Why  then,  Katsey,  if  I  have  been 
disappointed  in  one  wife,  I'll  show 
them  that  I'm  not  so  far  gone  but  I 
can  get  another,  and  every  bit  as 
auicluy  as  she  got  a  husband  too. 
&o,  in  the  name  of  God,  here's,  as 
you  say,  for  your  mother's  purse,  and 
the  long  leases." 

Now  all  this,  in  the  first  place,  was 
considered  an  excellent  piece  of  fun 
and  banter  by  the  spectators;  but 
judge  of  their  astonishment  on  seeine 
the  pair  in  question  seriously  kned 
down  before  the  priest,  and  on  wit- 
nessing, too,  that  worthy  gentleman 
solemmy  perf ormin£f  the  ceremony  of 
marriage  between  tnem. 

When  it  was  duly  solemnized, 
Katsey,  who  seemed  to  enjoy  the  thing 
very  much,  addressed  her  husband  in 
the  following  words  : — 

"Well,  darlin*,"  said  she,  "didn't 
I  tell  you  the  other  day  that  Fd  have 
the  cookin*  of  you  yet,  and  so  I  will ; 
and  if  I  don*t  do  you  to  a  turn,  I'm 
not  here.**  And  as  she  uttered  the 
words,  she  significantly  E^ook  the 
horsewhip  at  him  as  an  illustration 
of  her  meaning. 

We  need  scarcely  say  now  that  the 
parish  of  Gogher  ; — the  town  of  Clo- 
gher,  by  the  way  was  formerly  a  cUy^ 
tne  city  of  the  Golden  Stone— -o?o^Aotr 
being  in  Knglish  the  golden  stone — 
but  Ireland  will  never  be  without  a 
blunder  ;  no  matter,  the  more  the 
merrier ; — ^at  all  events,  the  town  and 
parish  were  in  an  ecstatic  tumult  of 
fun,  delight,  and  rejoicing  at  the 
double  marriage  that  had  been  ac- 
complished so  comically.  Jemmy 
Breeui  the  sexton^  rang  the  cathe- 
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di-al  bills  to  a  many  tune,  and  the 
good  old  Protestant  Bishop,  Porter, 
absolutely  relaxed  from  his  dignity  and 
laughed  heartily  at  the  double  event. 
Here  was  Solomon  Saveall,  the  son 
of  extortion,  the  unconquered  hero 
of  knavery,  the  merry  miser,  the 
knave,  the  cheat,  and  the  heart  of 
stone,  here  was  he  with  all  his  selfish- 
ness, with  all  his  caution  and  shrewd 
dexterity  of  management,  seen  by  his 
neighbours  going  off  to  priest  M*Car- 
dle's  house  to  get  married  to  the  amia- 
ble, good,  and  beautiful  Rose  Renehan ; 
and  returning  from  the  said  house 
tacked  hard  and  fast  to  one  of  the 
most  formidable  and  tremendous  vi- 
ragos that  ever  was  in  the  parish  ;  and 
that,  too,  with  the  appropriate  em- 
blem of  her  authority,  the  redoubta- 
ble horsewhip  firmly  tucked  under 
her  athletic  arm.  This  triumph  over 
Solomon  was  what  set  honest  Jemmy 
Breen  and  his  bells  agoing,  and  the 
people,  too,  into  such  a  tury  of  de- 
light. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Saveall,  a 
name  anything  but  appropriate  in  her 
person,  came  down  stairs,  and  when 
she  and  Solomon  met  at  breakfast, 
she  whipped  off  a  glass  of  excellent 
Ballygawly  whiskey,  and  thus  ad- 
dress^ him. 

"  Now,  Solomon,  I  have  you  at 
last,  and  upon  my  word  and  con- 
science rU  take  care  of  you.  The 
principle  upon  which  you  married  me 
was  like  every  thing  else  you  do  and 
think,  merely  selfish.  You  were  dis- 
appointed in  getting  Rose  Renehan, 
and  for  her  scJee  I  am  glad  of  it ;  then 
why  did  you  marry  me?  Pll  give 
you  your  own  words — hcr^s  far 
your  mother^s  purse  and  the  long 
leases.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  have 
to  tell  you  that  neither  my  mother 
nor  myself  are  worth  six  pence  if  our 
debts  were  paid  ;  and  in  the  next  place 
I  have  to  inform  you  that  the  long 
leases  expired  yesterday  ;  but  then 
you  know  if  you  lost  the  leases,  you 
gained  a  wife  that  will  put  you 
through  your  facings  : — hem  !" 

We  would  not  for  the  world  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  hue  of  Solo- 
mon's complexion  whilst  listening  to 
those  unexpected  and  astounding  re- 
velations, out  it  is  said  to  have  re- 
sembled the  pale  side  of  a  lobster's 
claw.  In  fact  this  day  closed  Solo- 
mon's glory.  Henceforth  he  was  a 
mibdued  man^  the  swagger  was  tho- 


roughly taken  out  of  him,  be  became 
in  fact  a  grave  persona^,  and  almost 
forgot  how  to  lau^h.  But  what  was 
more  and  by  far  tne  greatest  miracle 
of  all,  honest  Entsey  absolutely  made 
him  benevolent  and  taught  him  cha- 
nty to  the  pc>or.  Scarcely  a  caae  of 
distress  or  affliction  was  ever  brought 
to  her  knowledge  to  which  she  did 
not  prevail  upon  her  generous  hua- 
band  to  contribute.  We  will  not  al- 
lude to  the  kind  of  logic  by  which 
she  convinced  him  ;  but  we  wiU  say 
that  she  had  the  grace  to  give  him  aa 
much  credit  in  the  eyes  of  the  worid 
for  the  act  as  if  it  had  been  a  volun- 
tary one.  In  due  time  poor  Sol.  as- 
sumed or  rather  shrunk  into  his  pro- 
per dimensions.  In  fact  he  became  a 
poor,  cowardly,  sneaking,  subdued 
sinner — with  no  character,  no  voice, 
no  authority  in  his  own  house,  in 
which  he  only  found  himself  a  lodger 
upon  sufferance.  His  face  became 
ashy,  his  voice  infirm  and  submis- 
sive, his  squint  perplexing,  but  still 
with  a  good  deal  of  circiunspective 
terror  in  it ;  altogether  the  neignbours 
b^au  to  pity  him,  and  to  oner  him 
consolation.  This,  however,  he  re- 
fused in  any  shape  unless  that  of 
whiskey.  BLe  began  to  slip  into  town, 
either  to  Jemmy  M*Quade*8  public- 
house,  or  to  Andy  Tumble's.  He 
be^^  to  get  shaky  on  his  legs,  to  talk 
of  Providence  and  Retributive  Jus- 
tice, and  to  give  strong  hints  that  he 
intended  to  change  his  lodgings.  In 
this  he  was  serious,  for  he  kept  his 
word  sooner  than  was  expected.  He 
went  to  bed  one  night  witnout  exactly . 
understanding  what  he  did,  but  some- 
how poor  Solomon  forgot  to  awaken. 
He  now  lies  buried  in  the  south  side  of 
Clogher  churchyard,  with  a  grave  of 
course,  but  without  any  monument  or 
record  except  what  is  to  be  found  in 
these  pages.  His  wife  survived  him 
many  years,  still  played  cards,  tossed 
up  with  her  workmen  of  a  Saturday 
night  for  double  or  quits,  was  kind 
and  charitable  to  the  poor,  and 
though  rude,  boisterous  and  rough, 
left  a  good  name  and  kind  recollections 
behind  her  when  she  departed. 

To  return  to  Rose  and  the  morning 
after  the  happy  marriage.  Our  su- 
perstition has  a  double  meaning,  one 
signifying  Fair  Gnrtha^  or  the  Hungry 
Grass,  the  other  Far  Ourthay  or  the 
Man  of  Hunger.  On  the  morning 
after  the  ,p.j^gfee„)^is^  .Ipown. 
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principally  throuc^h  a  weird  woman 
strongly  suspected  of  being  a  witch, 
(and  not  without  good  reason,  for  she 
was  both  old  and  decrepid)  by  name 
Mary  M'Quade  from  Aughentain, — 
that  the  incidents  which  occasioned 
the  two  marriages  in  a  manner  so 
contrary  to  the  expectations  of  the 
parties  concerned,  were  brought  about 
oy  the  facts  that  old  Magennis  and 
S!^omon  Saveall  had  piSsed  over 
hungry  grass,  and  hence  the  results 
that  occurred.  This,  however,  was 
not  all.  She  informed  them  that  the 
next  harvest's  crop  would  be  a  failure, 
and  the  following  year  a  year  of  fa- 
mine and  consequent  pestilence.  It 
was  well  known  in  several  parts  of 
Ireland,  she  said,  that  the  Far  Gurtha, 
or  Man  of  Hunger,  never  made  his 
appearance  in  the  country  that  it  was 
not  followed  by  famine  and  death. 
He  went  about,  she  added,  in  the 
very  shape  of  Hunger,  an  old  man 
scarcely  able  to  wall,  asking  chadty 
here  and  there  as  if  at  the  very  point 
of  deuth  from  starvation.  It  was 
well  for  those  who  assisted  him,  but 
wo  to  the  man  or  woman  who  put  him 
away  with  a  hard  answer. 

Be  this  as  it  mapr,  the  prognostica- 
tion associated  with  his  appearance 


was  wofully  and  fearfully  verified. 
The  next  year  is  still  painful  to  the 
recollections  of  those  who  remember 
it  And  here  again  we  return  to 
Bose.  Durinff  the  prevalence  of  the 
famine,  and  the  decimating  epidemic 
which  it  generated,  she  was  a  minia- 
tering  angel  to  the  poor  and  friend- 
less. She  and  her  husband  lived 
with  her  father  ;  and  we  cannot  pay 
a  higher  tribute  to  her  virtues  than 
to  say  that  by  her  charity,  her  kind- 
ness, and  her  affection  to  all,  but  es- 
pecially to  him,  she  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded in  softening  and  humanizing 
his  hard  spirit ;  and  that  with  such 
effect,  that  he  joined  her  in  all  her 
many  works  of  charitv,  and  suffered 
his  heart  to  be  kindled  at  the  flame 
of  her  pure  and  exalted  devotion. 
She  became  the  mother  of  a  fine  fa- 
mily, and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  she  and  her  excellent  husband 
enjoyed  all  the  happiness  they  de- 
served, and  which  this  earth  could 
afford  them  in  their  humble  but  com- 
fortable state  of  life.  And  now, 
gentle  reader,  we  have  given  you  the 
old  Irish  superstition,  mduding  its 
beautiful  moral,  of  the  Fair  Ckirthay 
or  the  Hungry  Grass. 


RBADINOS  FROM  TB8  00LIX)QmE8  OF  SRASMtTS. 


COLLOQUT  THB  SIOHTH. 

>  OPOXBHTIA  tOBDXPJ^**  OT  TBI  UtSUL 


A  OALL8RT  of  Dutch  paintings — ^the 
Dutch  comer  of  a  gallery — nay,  even 
the  smallest  cabinet  collection  of  ori- 
ginals, or  copies  of  old  Dutch  mas- 
ters^is,  in  fact,  as  nothing  without 
its  specimen,  in  some  one  of  the  mani- 
fold Dutch  manifestations  of  the  cha- 
racter, of  that  unaccountably  eccen- 
tric, close-fisted  old  cove — ^the  miser. 
Without  Am,  with  his  customary  cap 
and  gabardine,  and  bags  full  of  guild- 
ers, your  collection  of  Dutch  mas- 
ters—you Mynheer—what's  this  you 
call  yourself— is  in  our  eyes,  give  us 
leave  to  tell  you,  not  worth  as  much 
as  a  stiv^.  It  is  incomplete,  scant, 
imperfect ;  has  a  certain  air  of  emp- 
tiness about  it,  a  certain  want  of  ef- 
fect; and  is,  in  short,  for  all  the 
world,  as  the  old  oompanson  hath  it — 


like  the  representation  of  Hamlet, 
with  the  part  of  Hamlet,  by  particu- 
lar desire,  omitted.  No,  dear  worthy 
patron  of  the  art  pictorial — ^No : — ^thou 
may'st  have  in  thy  collection  ale- 
houses, and  kitchens,  and  market- 
places, and  blacksmiths'  shops  ;  thou 
may'st  be  rich  in  ponderous  buigo- 
mastcrs,  in  jaunty,  smirking,  buxom, 
roundabout  damsels,  in  drowsing, 
toping,  vagabondizing  loiterers,  kill- 
ing time  over  swipes  and  tobacco,  or 
regaling  their  sense  of  sound  with 
giutars,  or  fifes,  or  hurdy-gurdios ; 
thou  may'st  exult  in  the  possession  of 
fishermen  and  fishmon^rs,  in  needy 
knife-grinders,  and  conjurors,  and  as- 
trologers, and  alchemists ;  and,againy 
being  of  rural  tastes,  thou  may'st  be 
the  proprietor  of  horses,  and  dogs, 
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abd  sheep,  and  aleek  '^  ehort  horns*' 
of  the  genuine  old  Butch  breed,  and 
pleasant  stripes  of  flat  pasture,  and 
windmills,  and  tow-boats  on  willow^ 
fringed  canab  ;  or  mayhap  thou  hast 
eome  into  the  ownership  of  some  one 
or  more  of  Master  Philip  Wouver- 
mans*  hunting  parties,  or  halts  of  c&- 
Talry,  or  rasping  skirmishes  a  la  Co»* 
sack,  and  Basni-Bazouk ;  or,  peradyen« 
ture,  with  the  aid  of  the  YandenreldeSy 
ihouhast  been  laying  up  astock  of  men- 
of-war,  and  merchantmen,  and  cock- 
boats, and  pinnaces,  and  cutters,  and 
wherries,  and  luggers,  and  brigs,  and 
schooners,  and  \mat  not,  of  naval 
architectiure— to  say  nothing  of  calms, 
and  gales,  and  hurricanes,  and  sea 
fights, — ^in  short  of  all  Uiis,  most 
worthy  and  notable  patron  of  the  fine 
arts,  you  may  chance  to  be  in  proud 
possession,  and  of  a  deal  more  too 
mto  the  bargain,  that  we  have  not 
time  or  breath  just  at  present  to  enu- 
merate ;  and  yet,  what  is,  or  what 
were,  this  same  pictorial  collection, 
ffive  us  leave  to  ask,  wiUiout  jour 
including  therein  not  one  specunen 
merely,  but  several  and  sundry  spe- 
cimens of  that  (juintessence,  and,  so 
to  speak,  personification  and  embodi- 
ment of  the  quaint,  stiff,  and  old-fash- 
ioned, but,  nevertheless,  rich  humour 
and  vigor  of  the  oldDutch  school — ^the 
miser, — that  miser  above  all  other 
misers — ^the  dear,  delightful,  genuine 
old  Dutch  miser  ?-  What !  present 
us,  forsooth,  with  Dutch  art,  minits 
its  misers  !  You  might  as  well  dream 
of  presenting  Italian  art  without  its 
Madonnas.  Only  think  for  one  nH>- 
ment  of  all  the  misers,  and  grim  usu- 
rious skinflints  that  Rembrandt  alone 
has  painted — ^himself,  by  the  way,  one 
of  the  choicest  specim^is  of  the  class 
that  ever  lived.  Are  there  not  misers 
absolutely  innumerable  from  the  pen- 
cils of  Maas,  Steen,  Vandervenne, 
Tan  Ostade,  and  a  thousand  other 
Vans?  Nay,  did  not  the  artistic 
furor  for  miser-painting  rage  so  high 
amon^  the  honest  Hollanders,  that  it 
burst  its  way  across  the  frontier,  and 
set  agog  the  wits  of  Flemish  art,  in 
the  persons  of  the  Teniers,  Quentin 
Matsys^  and  innumerable  others! 
The  miser  is,  in  fact,  oar  excdlencCf 
and  emphatically,  the  character  of  the 
Dutch  school.  The  national  taste 
and  temper  of  the  worthy  Hollanders 
must,  somehow  or  other,  have  a  na- 


tural biaa  and  leaning  towards  this 
same  subject ;  the  artists  having  made 
it  their  theme,  at  least  as  much  with 
the  view  of  j^easing  the  public,  aa 
wiUi  that  of  pleasing  themselves.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  indeed,  no  less  sin- 
gular than  true  ;  and  upon  which,  did 
our  p^i  take  that  turn,  a  good  deal 
'  more  might  be  said. 

Now,  we  have,  in  a  prior  part  of 
these  readings,  observed  what  a  very 
remarkable  conformity  maybe  traced 
between  the  sundiy  subjects  of  the 
Colloquies  on  the  one  hand^  and  those 
subjects  on  the  other,  which  form 
the  staple  materials  of  the  old  Dutch 
school  of  painters.  In  both,  we  see 
thesame  inns,  and  alehouses,  and  kitdi- 
ens.  and  market-places,  and  road-sides^ 
and  gardens— the  same  roistering  and 
rolU^ing,  the  same  drinking  matohes^ 
and  merry-makings,  and  love-ma- 
kings ; — ^in  both  we  see  the  same  self- 
important  burgo-masters,  and  swag- 
gering soldiers,  and  buxom  damsels, 
and  fishmongers,  and  butchers,  and 
horsedealers,  and  alchemists :  and,  as 
honest,  old  "  Desiderius  £rasmua 
Boterodamus''  is  a  true  Dutch  artist 
of  the  pen,  racy  of  the  soil,  and  gift- 
ed, of  course,  with  the  national  taste 
for  miser-painting,  we  may  see,  amid 
the  varied  picturesqueness  of  his 
drollery — ^lifelike,  and  conspicuous, 
and  painted  in  true  Erasmian  oo- 
lours---the  miser  also.  In  fact,  unless 
he  were  prepared  to  renege  and  dis- 
own his  dear  native  Botterdam,  and, 
with  it,  all  Holland  itself  into  the 
bargain,  its  tastes  and  its  sympathies, 
how  oould  he,  a  pen-and-ink  artist 
moreover— a  true  "  word-painter," 
as  Cariyle,  we  believe,  has  the  term 
— how  could  he,  we  say,  with  all  his 
national  recollections  and  predilec- 
ticms  about  him,  have  brought  him- 
self, when  sketching  a  whole  gallery 
of  characters,  to  omit  the  miser  from 
the  lot — that  character,  without 
whose  express  jpourtrayal,  he  would 
have  felt  his  Colloquial  Galleiy  to 
be  painfully  incomplete,  and  in  fa- 
vour of  whose  pictorial  presence  he 
felt  himself,  as  a  Hollander,  peculi- 
arly prejudiced  ? 

And  now,  let  us,  thus  much  premis- 
ed and  without  more  ado,  betake 
ourselves  to  Erasmus's  grand  pmi- 
and-ink  cartoon  of  the  Imser.  Ah  I 
here  it  is—the  "  Opuleniia  Sordiday"* 
a  title  which  we  have  taken  tiie  U- 
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beity  of  panmhrasifig  into  the  titl« 
at  the  head  of  the  previous  page. 
.  Let  us  both,  gentle  reader,  take  a 
run  over  its  Mauties  together.  It 
will  yield  ua,  we  dare  avouch,  no 
amall  amount  of  fun  for  our  trouble. 
,  In  the  Colloquy  before  us,  our 
auth<M*  admirably  ridicules  the  mean 
shifts  and  inventive  parsimony  of 
the  cheese-paring  ^be.  A  poor 
devil,  who  has  been,  for  nearly  a  year, 
a  guest  in  the  house  of  a  miser  of  the 
^rst  water, — if  we  may  use  the  ex- 
pression— ^has  just  returned  home,  and 
meeting  one  of  his  friends,  gives  him 
an  aoooimt  of  how  he  has  itSred,  Our 
returned  traveller  passes  under  the 
Resignation  of  "  Gilbertus,"  his  friend 
under  that  of  **  Jacobus ''  or  in 
plain  English — Gilbert  and  James* 
They  encounter  one  another  in  the  - 
street,  Master  Gilbert  beinff,  it  would 
^pear,  on  the  way  to  his  hotel ;  and 
a  conversation  is  struck  up  between 
^em  as  follows: — 

<' Bless  my  soul!"  quoth  Jacobus, 
Yin  what  ps^  of  the  world  have  ^ou 
been  sojourning,  this  length  of  tmie 
past,  that  ^ou  return  to  us  in  sudi  a 
aingular  plight  ?  Why !  vou  are  as 
spKte  and  limky,  as  though,  like  the 
snipes  and  gra8shq>peiB,  you  had 
be^  living  upon  suction ;  and  you  are 
positively  nothing  but  the  skin  and 
•keleton  of  what  you  were.** 

'^The  very  ghosts  in  the  infernal 
regions,**  rejoins  our  traveller,  "get 
their  belly  fuls  of  mallows  and  lupines, 
^  the  poets  tell  us ;  but,  for  the  last 
ten  months,  I  have  been  living  in  a 
place  where,  ^ad,  I  could  not  procure 
eiwen  that  same.'* 

.  "  Where  thedeuoewasthis — ^prithee 
tell  me?*'  inquires  Jacobus.  '*  Mayhap 
you  had  the  nonour  ol  serving  aboard 
ihe^dleyBt" 

"ISy  no  means,**  replies  the  other, 
**  I  was  spending  my  time  at  Venice.** 

"And  m  that  most  opulent  city, 
do  vou  tell  me  now  that  vou  were  ac- 
tuallv  near  perishing  of  hunger  ?" 

"Ay  indeed,  that  I  do — ^no  mis- 
take about  it.'* 

"What  the  deuce!  Ton  had  no 
Bioney  I  suppose  T 

"  Plenty  of  money !  Ay,  and  plenty 
of  friends  to  boot  !'* 

"Indeed  !  And  what,  pray,  in  the 
name  of  wonder,  wcu  the  reason  ?" 

"I'U  tell  you,**  reives  GUbert  "I 
was  the  guest,  vou  must  know,  to  my 
O0it|  ol  a  otrUiu  persoDage^  not  alto- 


gether a  stranger  to  yon-- old  Signior 
Antronius." 

"What  !**  cries  Jacobus,  in  amaze- 
ment. "Is  it  that  enormously  wealthy 
old  fellow?'* 

"  Say  rather,  that  most  sordid  and 
griping  old  ruffian  !'* 

"He  must,  according  to  your 
account,**  exclaims  Jacobus,  "be  a 
downright  monster,  and  no  lees — a 
regular  Ituua  ncUurof.** 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,'*  retorts  our  hero 
of  skin  and  bone.  "He  is  only  a 
sample  of  his  miserly  daas — ^beggars 
made  rich — ^millionaires  laLsed  out  oi 
the  gutter.** 

"But  what  was  it,**  inquires  the 
other,  "  that  could  have  induced  you 
to  remain  in  the  house  of  such  an  old 
skinflint,  for  such  a  number  of 
months?** 

Our  friend  Gilbert  explains,  to  the 
effect  that  important  Dusinees  was 
thecauae;  and  his  partner  in  the  dia- 
logue proceeds  to  inquire,  with  all  the 
earnestness  of  an  excited  curiosity, 
aftor  the  manners  and  customs  and 
wavsof  livingof  old  Signior  Antronius, 
and  his  magnificent  household.  Honest 
Gilbert  readily  yields  his  assent,  add- 
ing that  "it  iiB  true  to  a  proverb 
that  there  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  in 
the  recital  of  bye-gone  calamities." 

The  first  item  in  the  catalogue  of 
master  Gilbert's  "  calamities"  at  Ve- 
nice \b  rather  singular,  as  indeed  he 
himself  is  free  to  admit. 

"  During  my  stay  there,**  savs  he, 
"  the  weawer  was  most  provokingly 
abominable,  and  an  infernal  freezing, 
piercing  north  wind  blew — blew—* 
Dlew  for  three  eaiire  months ;  not  a 
day  les8y  I  assure  you.  I  don't  know 
how  it  was,  but  it  was  very  curious  ; 
it  used  to  blow  in  regular  fits  of  eight 
days  exactly  at  a  time. 

"  But  how,  in  that  case,**  inquires 
Jacobus,  "do  you  make  it  out  that 
it  blew,  as  you  say,  for  three  entire 
months?  I  don't  see  that  quite  clearly." 

"ril  explain,"  pursues  our  narrator^ 
"  The  wind  blew  dead  north  for  eight 
days.  Well,  on  the  eighth  day,  just 
as  regular  as  clock-work,  round  veered 
the  wind,  and  blew  south  for  eight 
hours  ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  back 
it  veered  again  to  its  old  point,  and 
blew  nothing  but  north — north — north 
for  eu^ht  days  more." 

"i^th,  what  with  such  weather 
as  that,"  exclaims  Jacobus,  "and  that 
fame  slim  attenuated  corpue  of  youra^ 
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joxk  stood  in  need  of  good  roaring 
fires,  I  warrant." 

"  Oh,  as  for  that,"  replies  Gilbert, 
"  there  was  plenty  of  fire,  if  we  onl/ 
had  wood  enough  ;— :but  that  rascally 
old  Antronius,  Siat  he  might  be  at  no 
expense  upon  that  score,  used  to  ^ 
old  roots  of  trees  stubbed  up  oy 
nig^t  and  dragged  home — ^vile  stumps 
tiiat  every  body  else  had  J^J^sed  over 
as  not  worth  the  taking.  With  pieces 
of  these,  before  they  were  half  dried, 
the  fire  used  to  be  made — a  precious 
fire  you  may  imagine — ^torrents  of 
smoke,  and  not  the  slightest  glimmer 
of  a  blaze ;  and  of  which  the  utmost 
that  could  be  said  was,  not  that  it 
afforded  any  heat,  but  that,  as  long  as 
it  lasted,  you  could  not  exactly  assert 
that  there  was  no  fire.  A  single  dose 
of  fuel  morever  lasted  the  entire  day, 
so  moderate  was  the  rate  of  com- 
bustion." 

"  Mercy  on  me,"  ejaculates  Jacobus, 
*^  it  must  have  been  a  dreadful  thing 
to  pass  the  winter  in  that  house  !" 

"  To  pass  the  winter,  do  you  say? 
Bless  your  soul,  the  summer  was  a 
great  deal  worse !" 

"It  was?" 

"Ay — ^thatitwas;  for  all  the  rooms 
were  stocked  with  such  enormous 
quantities  of  fleas  and  bugs,  that  you 
oould  not  be  at  ease,  even  during  the 
day;  and  as  for  the  night,  it  was' 
quite  impossible  to  close  an  eye." 

"  I  protest,"  exclaims  Jacobus,  "  I 
am'  quite  disgusted  with  such  riches !" 

"Yes,  )ind  so  am  I,"  laughingly  ex- 
claims Gilbert  in  return ;  "  especially 
his  riches  in  such  minute  cattle  as  I 
have  been  spefdcing  of." 

"Why,"  observes  Jacobus,  "the 
women  of  the  house  must  have  been 
jy  slatternly  crew  ;  but  I  really 


wonder  that  even  Antronius  himself 
was  not  ashamed  at  such  goings  on." 
"Is  it  he?"  quoth  GUbert.  "In 
what  way  was  he  Drought  up  from  his 
dradle,  if  not  in  dirt  and  swinishness 
of  the  kind  ?  He  was  indifferent  to 
every  thing  but  gain ;  and,  I  may  say, 
lived  every  where  else  rather  than  at 
home,  trafficking  in  every  description 
of  goods  you  can  imagine :  for  that 
city  is,  as  I  suppose  I  need  hardly  tell 
you,  one  of  the  ffreatest  emporiums 
of  commerce  in  the  world.  You  re- 
member," he  continues,  "the  story 
told  of  tlie  great  painter  of  antiquity, 
who  thought  it  something  very  griev- 
ous and  deplorable  ind<^,  if  he  let 


even  a  single  day  pass  over  without 
mifclcing  at  least  one  dab  with  his 
brush.  But  our  worthy  Siffnior  An- 
tronius, I  can  tell  you,  would  esteem 
it  a  thing  far  more  grievous  and  far 
more  deplorable,  were  a  sin^e  day  ta 
pass  over  without  his  securing  in  his 
Dusiness  some  profit,  or  haul,  <»' wind- 
fall. But  if,  on  any  particular  occa- 
sion, this  deplorable  occurrence  took 
place,  he  h»d  a  method  of  compen- 
sating himself  at  home." 

"  Why,  what  did  he  do?"  enquires 
Jacobus. 

"There  was,"  continues  our  droll 
narrator,  "  according  to  the  custom  oi 
that  city,  a  large  watertank  in  the 
middle  of  the  premises;  and  from 
thence  he  invariably  used,  upon  those 
occasions,  to  draw  a  certain  number 
of  pitcherfuls,  which  he  then  and 
there  incontinently  distributed  among 
his  barrels  of  wine.  There  now,  is  a 
way  of  making  profit  for  you." 

"But,  perhaps,"  quoth  JacobuS| 
"  the  wine  was  too  strong." 

"Too  strong!  It  was  not  a  whit 
better  than  mere  hogwash.  In  order 
to  save  his  money,  he  never  pnrdiased 
any  but  damaged  wine ;  and 
with  Uiis,  in  order  that  it  ndgfat  ap- 
pear strong,  he  used  to  mix  up  lees  of 
at  least  ten  years*  old,  stimng  and 
tossing  it,  and  rolling  the  barrels  most 
assiduously ;  for  it  would  go  to  his 
heart  to  let  a  single  particle  of  the 
lees  run  to  waste." 

"  But  are  you  aware,"  inquires  Ja- 
cobus, "  that,  if  the  doctors  tell  truth, 
such  stuff  as  that  would  give  a  poson 
the  stone  r 

"  Then  the  doctors  are  not 
astray,  I  can  tell  you ;  for  not  a 
twelvemonth  passed  without  some  in- 
mate or  other  of  that  house  being 
martyred  by  that  frightful  disease: 
but  as  for  the  old  feuow  himself,  he 
did  not  matter  that  a  pin." 

"He  did  not?" 

"  No,  not  he !  He  managed  even  to 
levy  tribute  upon  the  dead ;  wacee, 
clothes,  and  the  like. — You  under- 
stand ?  He  was  none  of  your  proud 
aristocratic  folk  who  would  not  dirty 
their  fingers,  forsooth,  with  paltry 
gains.    Not  he  I" 

"  Hollo !  Why  that  was  nothing 
but  downright  robbery !" 

"  Tush,  tush,  my  good  friend,  that 
is  what  your  regular  men  of  business 
desiniate  by  the  term — ^pickings." 

*'But    what,"    inquires   Jaeolut, 
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"  did  the  old  curmtidgeon  drink  him- 
BeUr 

"  Some  of  the  same  delicious  nec- 
tar." 

**  But,  must  it  not  have  disagreed 
with  him — injured  his  constitution,  in 
fact?" 

*'  Injure  Am  constitution  indeed  ! 
Why,  bless  jour  soul,  that  old  rascal 
has  such  a  stomach  that  he  could  ac- 
tually digest  hay  like  a  horse ;  and 
you  are  besides  not  to  forget  that  he 
was  brought  up  from  lus  earUost 
childhood  amid  similar  delicacies  and 
refinements  of  living.  But  no  gain, 
I  can  tell  you,  did  he  set  down  as 
more  sure  and  absolute  than  this." 

''How  could  he  make  that  ap- 
pear?" 

"  Why,  just  calculate  in  this  way : 
there  was  his  old  wife,  there  a«;ain 
were  his  sons,  his  daughter,  and  his 
dau^ter's  husband  ;  and,  at  the  back 
of  these,  a  lot  of  work-people  and  ser- 
vant-women, in  all,  precisely  thirty- 
three  mouths  to  provide  for.  Now  it 
must  be  very  plain  to  you  that,  the 
more  plentifully  he  watered  his  wine, 
the  less  plentifully  would  people  de- 
sire to  onnk  of  it,  and  the  longer 
would  a  barrel  of  it  last.  And  now  I 
leave  ^ou  to  work  out  this  calculation, 
viz. :  if  \md^  the  given  circumstances 
he  added  a  pitcheiful  of  water  every 
day,  of  what  amount  of  money  would 
he  be  the  gainer  at  the  twelvemonth's 
end  ?  It  would  be  an  amount,  I  can 
tell  you,  not  to  be  sneezed  at" 

"  Oh  confound  him !  the  old  griping 
tinkerly  dog !" 

"  But,"  continues  Gilbert,  "  he  did 
not  confine  his  ingenious  manage- 
ment to  wine  alone.  In  the  matter 
of  bread  now,  for  instance,  he  was 
equally  economic." 

"  Bfow  was  that,  pray  ?" 

''  Why  he  used  to  buy  up  damaged 
com,  the  vilest  refuse  of  the  market, 
that  other  people  would  not  actually 
be  paid  for  carrying  away  ;  and  as  he 
got  it  for  half  nothing,  here  of  course 
was  a  vast  saving,  in  the  first  instance. 
And  then  he  hm  a  peculiar  way  for 
doctoring  it  up,  and  masking  its  abo- 
minable colour." 

"  The  deuce  he  had  !" 

"  There  is  a  kind  of  white  clay,  not 
unlike  flour,  a  sort  of  fullers*  earth  ; 
horses  are  very  fond  of  it ;  you  may 
often  see  them  nibbling  and  lick- 
ing it  out  of  walls,  and  they  eagerly 
dnnk  the  water  of  pools  and  ditches 


sullied  with  the  mud  of  this  day. 
Well,  of  this  stuff  he  used  to  mix  one 
part  in  three,  in  the  making  of  his 
bread." 

"  Oh  heavens !  there  was  doctoring 
with  a  vengeance  !" 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  then,  the 
bread  eat  the  better  of  it,  and  that 
was  no  small  advantage ;  but  there 
was  another  dodge  which  he  resorted 
to  in  the  matter,  which  was  very  pro- 
voking indeed.  The  bread  was  iJl 
made  m  the  house,  but  he  would  not 
permit  a  baking  oftener  than  twice  in 
the  month." 

"Why,  that  was  giving  people 
stones  in  earnest  in  place  of  oread  !" 

"  Giving  people  stones,  do  you  say? 
No  !  but  givmgthem  things  a  deuced 
deal  harder.  But,  against  this  same 
cursed  inconvenience,  we  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  discover  some  sort  of 
remedy." 

"  Do  you  say  so  ?" 

"Yes!  We  used  to  smash  our  bread 
in  pieces,  and  these  we  used  to  render 
ratable  by  setting  them  to  steep  in 
cups  and  bowls  of  our  magnificent 
wine." 

"  But  one  thing  I  want  to  know," 
quoth  Jacobus,  "is— did  his  won* 
people  put  up  with  that  sort  of  treat- 
ment?" 

"  Why,"  replies  our  traveller,  "  I 
will  tell  you,  m  the  first  instance,  in 
what  a  style  of  elegance  the  h^uls 
of  the  establishment  were  wont  to 
be  regaled ;  and  from  that  you  may 
easily  infer  for  yourself,  what  sort 
of  treatment  the  work-people  met 
with." 

"Oh,  let  me  hear  that  by  all 
means." 

"  In  the  first  instance,  then,"  pro- 
ceeds Gilbert,  "as  for  that  repast 
which  is  vulgarlv  called  breaknist, 
not  merely  was  the  thing  itself,  but 
the  very  name  of  it  proscribed  in  the 
establisnment ;  and,  as  regards  din- 
ner, which  was  our  first  meal,  we 
were  usually  kept  waiting  for  it  till 
one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  day." 

"  But  why  were  you  kept  waiting 
so  long  ?" 

"  Why  man,  don't  jrou  understand 
that  we  could  not  bring  ourselves  to 
sit  down  to  dinner  till  the  master  of 
the  family  came  home.  That  was 
our  first  meal,  and  then  we  used  to 
sit  down  to  supper,  our  second  meal, 
at  ten  o'clock  at  night." 

"But  formerly,  as  I  remember," 
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?[ii6ih  Jacobus,  "you  were  the  very 
ellow  that  would  not  quietly  put  up 
with  an  empty  stomach.*' 

"  Faith  no,"  replies  our  friend  Gil* 
bert,  *^  and  for  tnat  same  reason,  I 
used  to  sing  out  to  Orthrogonus,  An* 
tronius'  son-in-law— he  and  I  stopped 
in  the  one  room — *  Hollo,  Orthro* 
gonus,'  I  would  say,  *  do  the  people 
of  Venice  fast  from  supper  this  eve- 
ning ?*  Whereupon  in  a  deprecatory 
sort  of  way  he  would  reply  that  he 
was  sure  his  father-in-law  would  now 
be  soon  home.  Well,  I  would  remain 
quiet  then  for  some  time,  until  still 
seeing  no  sign  of  any  supper  getting 
ready,  and  my  stomach  in  tact  becom'* 
ing  quite  savage. ;  '  Hollo,  Orthrogo- 
nus,*  I  would  a^ain  sing  out  *  Zounds 
num,  are  we  all  actufJly  to  perish  of 
hunger  this  evening  again  ?'  To  this 
thep  oor  devil  would  reply  that,  *  after 
all  it  was  not  so  veryjate,*  or  some- 
thing  of  that  sort  Well,  some  more 
time  would  slip  by,  till  at  last,  when 
my  unfortunate  stomach  could  stand 
it  no  longer,  ^  Blood  and  fury,  Ch> 
throgonus,'  I  would  roar  out,  '  is  a 
man  to  be  absolutely  starved  to  death  I* 
And  now,  at  this  point,  when  Orthro- 
gonuB  had  exhausted  all  his  powers 
of  shuffling  and  procrastination,  off 
he  would  ipoet  to  the  servants  to  tell 
them  to  lay  the  table  for  supper.  But 
notwithstanding  all  this,  and  after 
waitine  ever  so  long,  deuce  a  sign 
would  I  see  either  of  Antronius  com- 
ing home,  or  of  the  supper  coming 
up ;  tUl,  at  last,  fairly  terrified  into 
oomplianoe  by  my  oaths  and  uproar^ 
downstairs  would  Orthrogonus  go  to 
where  his  wife,  and  his  moSier-in-law, 
and  his  children  were,  shouting  out 
to  them  to  get  ready  the  supper. 

<<Well,  now,  at  least,"  mterpoees 
Jacobus,  "I  suppose  I  may  expect 
supper,  in  earnest." 

"Don't  be  in  too  great  a  hurry !" 
replies  our  storyteller.  "  All  in  good 
time  !  Well,  after  a  while,  up  comes 
a  limping,  shambling  servant,  the 
very  cut  of  old  Vulcan  ;  and  this  ex- 
traordinaiy  fish,  such  being  one  of 
his  special  offices,  forthwith  lays  the 
table-cloth.  That  now  you  may  call 
the  first  fair  prospect  of  supper. 
Matters  being  in  this  state,  there  is 
another  long  pause,  until  at  length, 
after  a  deal  of  calling  and  hallooing 
to  the  servant,  up  he  comes  a  second 
time  with  a  lot  of  crofts  and  bottles 
filled   with    cold  water — the   water 


being,  I  must  indeed  in  jusiioe  admit; 
veiT  pure  and  fresh." 

"  That,  I  suppose,"  quoth  Jaoobns, 
**  we  may  call  the  second  prospect  ot 
•upper." 

"  Don't  be  in  too  great  a  hurry,  1 
repeat,"  replies  our  friend  Gilbert. 
''The  water  beinff  depomted  on  the 
table,  there  woula  now  be  another 
provoking  delay,  till  at  last,  after  the 
most  horrible  bawling  and  yelling  for 
the  servant,  in  he  nobbles  with  » 
flagon  of  that  magnificent  drecgy 
nectar  or  hogwash  that  you  wot  oL^ 

"  Hurrah  !  Bravo  !"  ironically 
cheers  Jacobus. 

"But,  remember,"  continues  Gilf 
bert,  "that  the  bread  has  not  yet 
made  its  appearance;  so  that  still,  and 
for  so  far,  there  is  no  danger  of  any 
commencement  of  supper ;  for  what 
wretch  is  there  under  the  sun,  who, 
famishing  though  he  were,  would 
willingly  put  such  wine  as  that  upon 
an  «npiy  stomach  ?  And  now  there 
is  another  long  pause,  during  which, 
we  actually  bawl  and  halloo  ourselves 
hoarse,  tiU,  in  fine,  in  shuffles  the 
old  servant  with  a  couple  of  loaves  of 
that  superb  household  bread,  so  stale 
and  stony,  that  a  bear  I  can  tell  yo« 
would  find  it  a  hard  job  to  craundi  a 
piece  of  it  between  his  teeth." 

"Well,  noiPf*^  exclaims  Jacobus, 
''  vou  cannot  die  of  sheer  hunger,  at 
all  events." 

And  now  our  friend  (Gilbert  goes 
on  to  describe  how,  at  tliis  stage  of 
affiiirs,  and  when  it  was,  in  fact,  ever 
so  late,  the  old  master-miser  and 
areh-skinflint  himself  used  ordinarily 
to  come  home — a  |uece  of  ooinGidenoe^ 
by  the  way,  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  we  call  to  mind  that  all  ths 
abominable  procrastination  which  we 
have  just  been  laughing  over  was 
nothing  else  than  an  elaborate  sjrstem 
of  shifts  and  dodges  got  up  to  kill 
time  until  the  auspicious  mcMnent  at 
last  came  round,  destined  to  Mess  the 
mutinous  stomachs  of  his  half-starved 
household  with  his  supper-conferring 
presence.  But  when  such  individuals 
as  Orthrogonus,  and  his  wife  and 
mother-in-hkw,  could,  as  old  Ni^  used 
to  say,  "  cover  themselves  with 
glorv,"  by  the  elimination  of  all  sorts 
of  plots  and  stratagems  f6rtemp(»i^ 
rily  bilking  honest  folks  out  of  their 
suppers,  are  we  for  a  moment  to  think 
so  meanly  of  Antronius  himself,  that 
prince  ol  starvelings,  as  to  suppose 
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that  he  had  not  in  reaerre  for  such 
critical  occasions  some  grand,  impo- 
sing and  peculiar  manoBuvree  of  his 
own  ?  Into  the  knowledge,  then,  of 
a  couple  or  so  of  the  most  effective  of 
what  we  may  be  allowed  to  call  the 
supper  manoBuvres  of  Signior  Antro- 
nius  does  our  humorous  narrator 
straightway  initiate  his  companion. 
One  of  those  devices  he  describes  as 
follows : — 

'^  Sometimes,"  quoth  he,  ^' and  this 
used  to  be  a  most  inauspicious  preli- 
minary— a  woful  prognostic  of  a  bad 
supper — we  would  hear  him,  on  his 
coming  home,  moaning  and  groaning, 
and  comphdning  that  he  had  a  fright- 
ful pain  in  his  stomach.*' 

"  But  how,"  inquires  Jacobus, 
**  could  there  be  any  evil  prognostic 
in  that  r 

"Why  simply  thus,"  replies  Gil» 
bert,  ''that,  imder  these  circum- 
stances, not  one  solitary  dish  would 
be  served  up  to  table ;  for  how 
do  you  imagine  that  anything  oould 
be  got  ready  and  the  master  of  the 
house  ill  ? — ^your  host,  too,  only  the 
consider  it !  How  could  you  have 
heart  to  think  of  eating  in  fact  any 
supper  at  all,  and  he,  poor  devil,  laid 
up  with  the  mulligrubs  in  his 
stomach  r 

''  But  used  he  be  really  sick  f  *  in- 
quires Jacobus. 

"  Ay,  of  course,  to  be  sure  he  used,'* 
replies  our  story-teller,  **80  despe- 
rately sick  that  he  woidd  be  able  to 
make  a  clean  sweep  of  half  a  dozen  of 
crammed  fowls  at  a  meal ;  that  is,  if 
anybody  were  obliging  enough  to  give 
them  to  him  for  nothing." 

Our  amusing  friend  Gubert  next  pro- 
ceeds to  give  his  companion  some  ac- 
count of  the  ordinary  economy  of 
Signior  Antronius'  supper-table.  In- 
dependently, then,  of  that  truly 
matchless  wine  and  bread,  already  00 
satisfactorily  described,  it  appears 
that  ''a  platter  of  madied  oeans, 
hardly  worth  half  a  stiver,"  consti- 
tuted the  grand  and  opening  delicacy 
of  the  nu^ — a  delicacy  of  which  the 
signior  himself  professed  to  be  im- 
m^erately  fond,  and  which  he  highly 
extolled  for  its  wholesome  properties, 
inasmuch  as  beans,  he  said,  "  con- 
tained a  certain  sovereign  medical 
virtue,  curative  of  all  diseases."  To 
this  was  superadded  a  wofuUy  in- 
abundant  supply — a  most  plentiful 
lack  of  "  salad  soaked  in  vinegar,  but 


without  a  solitary  drop  of  oil ;"  and 
the  closing  constituent  of  the  gene- 
rous repast  was,  in  compliance  for- 
sooth with  the  fashionable  usage  of 
the  time,  a  certain  qtMtUum  of  cheese ; 
and  this,  as  honest  Gilbert  repeatedly 
conveys  the  fact,  of  a  quality  pecu- 
liarly rare  and  everyway  in  keeping 
with  the  other  standard  provisions 
and  purveyances  of  the  establishment 

"  But  was  this,"  inquires  Jacobus, 
''  the  sort  of  supper  you  used  always 
get?" 

"  Why,  yes,"  replies  our  narrator, 
"at  least  with  very  little  exception. 
On  an  odd  occasion,  now  and  then, 
when  he  had  been  particularly  lucky 
in  his  business  speculations,  and  had 
made  some  ^eat  haul  or  other,  he 
would  be  a  httle  more  liberal  in  his 
hospitality." 

•^Indeed  I    What  used  he  do  ?" 

"Why,"  replies  Gilbert,  "he  would 
send  out  one  of  the  servants  with  a 
penny  to  buy  some  grapes  ;  and,  oh  i 
we  used  all  r^gara  tnat  as  such  a 
treat." 

"  By  Jove,  Ibelieveyou,  poor  devils  V* 

"Of  course,"  quoth  Gilbert,  ex- 
planatorily, "that  would  be  when 
grapes  are  in  season,  and  are,  as  yo\i 
know,  to  be  had  very  cheap  there." 

"  But,  did  he  never  stand  a  treat 
except  at  that  time  of  the  year  ?" 

"Oh,  bless  you,  yes.  There  is  a 
number  of  poor  people  in  that  city 
the  owners  of  little  yawls  and  skifEn, 
who  employ  themselves  in  gathering 
and  dr^ffing  quantities  of  periwin- 
kles, whidi  are  very  plentiful  in  thp 
lagunes,  and  these  they  hawk  about 
the  streets,  uttering,  at  the  same  time, 
a  peculiar  cry,  which  Rignifiea  that 
they  have  periwinkles  for  sale.  Well ! 
from  these  hawkers  he  would  some- 
times order  a  ha'porth  of  periwinkles, 
and,  laws  !  what  a  twittering  of  exr 
citement  there  would  be,  to  m  sure  ! 
You  would  actually  think  that  there 
was  a  wedding  in  the  house.  A  fire 
would  have  to  be  lighted  specially  ; 
though  indeed  I  must  say  tnat  peri- 
winldes  require  very  little  cooking. 
Tliis  magnificent  dish  used  to  be 
served  up  after  the  cheese,  as  a  sort  of 
dessert  " 

"  Ha,  ha !"  laughs  Jacobus.  "  Oh  ! 
therms  a  dessert  1  But,  I  say,  did  he 
never  clap  any  regular  fish  or  flesh  on 
the  table?" 

"  Oh,  indeed,  to  give  him  his  due,  he 
did.  In  fact,  I  shamed  him  by  my  oonti- 
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noal  gmmblin^  and  remonstrances  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  befi;an  to  manage 
these  matters  in  a  really  creditable, 
and  even  rather  splendid  sort  of  a 
way.  As  often  as  he  fancied  playing 
the  loxurious  epicure — the  Lucullus, 
as  we  may  say — this  now  was  about 
the  way  he  used  to  get  on." 

"Oh,"  eagerly  exclaims  Jacobus, 
"  by  all  means  do — let  me  hear  that." 

Our  worthy,  half-stanred  satirist 
now  proceeds  to  describe  in  detail  the 
sumptuous  entertainments  which  his 
unfailing  pertinacity  of  grumbling 
occasiorually  shamed  the  signiorout  o^ 

"  In  the  first  place  then,"  quoth 
Gilbert,  "  there  was  served  up  a  sort 
of  weak  soup  or  slop,  which  had  been 
concocted  in  the  following  choice  fa- 
shion— A  pot  filled  with  water  was 
placed  upon  the  fire  ;  into  this  were 
thrown  certain  fragments  of  that 
coarse  cheese  aforesaid,  which  through 
length  of  keeping  had  become  actu- 
ally as  hard  as  a  rock,  so  that  it 
would  take  a  ri^ht  strong  dip  of 
j^sood  axe  to  knodc  a  piece  out  of  it. 
Well,  the  bits  of  cheese,  as  the  water 
became  heated,  began  to  soften  and 
dissolve,  and  znake  the  water  muddy, 
BO  that  when  the  decoction  was  com- 
pleted, you  could  not  exactly  say  tiiat 
it  waji  nothing  but  mere  water.  With 
this  magnificent  soup  our  stomachs 
were  re^ed  in  the  first  instance." 

"  Slop  fit  for  the  pigs  !"  ejaculates 
Jacobus. 

Gilbert  then  proceeds  to  describe, 
as  the  next  item  in  those  rare  and  ex- 
ceptional banquets,  a  certain  very 
scanty  dish  of  tripe,  which  from 
his  statement  most  have  been  any- 
thing but  appetising.  "  If,  however," 
adds  he  qualifyinrfy,  *•  it  should 
happen  to  be  a  fi£  day,  we  would 
be  treated  in  place  of  this  dainty 
with  a  couple  of  flounders  or  so,  and 
these  moreover  none  of  the  lai^st — 
a  precious  allowance  among  seven  or 
eight  hungiy  guests." 

"  And  would  there  be  nothing  else  ?" 
inquires  Jacobus. 

"  Nothing,  except  indeed  some  of 
that  stony  cheese  1  have  told  you  of." 

"  Mercy  on  us  ! — a  modem  Lu- 
cuUus  with  a  vengeance !" 

And  now  at  this  stage  of  the  Col- 
loquial scene  our  most  worthy  friend 
Jacobus  frankly  declares,  "  that hiscu- 
rioeity  so  far  from  being  satisfied,  has 
been  merely  stimulated  by  his  com- 
rade's recital ;  and  he  proceeds  to  ques- 
tion the  latter,  still  fuHher  in  detail,a8 


to  the  supper  and  other  dietary  l 
nomy  of  Antronius  and  his  munifi- 
cently managed  household.  He  is 
straightway  informed,  and  at  fbli 
length,  of  the  order  in  which  Antro- 
nius, his  guests,  and  ftunily  sat  down 
to  table — of  the  devices  of  Antronius 
by  making  ramparts  of  bottles,  ftc., 
to  appropriate  to  his  own  use  the 
leadmg  dainties  of  the  table— (^  the 
absolute  host  of  people  that  were 
maintained  upon  the  scn^  and  leav- 
ings— and,  among  other  points,  last 
though  not  least,  of  the  period  of 
time  consumed  at  table,  which,  how- 
ever extended  in  the  case  of  the 
Signior  and  his  immediate  family  and 
ffuests, — ^afact  necessarily  arisingfrom 
the  hardness  of  the  cheese  and  the 
bread, — ^was  of  a  very  different  dura- 
tion indeed  in  the  case  of  the  unfortu- 
nate devils  of  work  people,  who,  "for 
gulping  down  whatever  diet  they  got, 
were  scarcely  allowed  half  an  hour's  re- 
spite from  work  for  the  entire  day." 

"  Well,"  exclaims  Jacobus.  "  your 
German  workpeople  would  never 
stand  such  treatment  as  that.  An 
hour,  at  least,  they  must  have,  and 
no  less,  for  their  breakfast,  an  hour 
and  a-half  for  dinner,  and  two  houre 
for  supper ;  and  unless  into  the  bar- 
gain tney  are  stuffed  with  fine  fish 
and  flesh,  washed  down  moreover 
with  capital  wine,  they  account 
themselves  injured  men,  and  striking 
work  forthwith,  they  take  French 
leave  of  their  masters,  and  are  off  a 
soldiering  to  the  wars." 

"Every  nation,"  quoth  Gilbert^ 
"  has  its  own  peculiar  manners  and 
notions.  Those  Italians  now,  for  in- 
stance, set  very  little  store  upon 
their  stomachs ;  they  prefer  money 
to  eating,  and  are  abstemious  and 
sober,  not  only  from  custom,  but 
from  nature." 

"  As  I  see  matters  now,"  exclaims 
Jacobus.  "  What  I  wonder  at  is,  not 
as  I  did  before,  that  you  have  returned 
to  us  so  slim  and  wasted,  but  that  in 
fact  you  have  returned  to  us  alive  at 
all.  You,  moreover  ;  a  fellow  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  all  sorts  of 
delicious  fare — capons  and  partridges, 
and  pigeons,  and  pheasants,  and 
what  not !" 

"  I  was  regularly  done  for,  sure 
enouffh,"  auoth  our  story  teller,  so- 
lemmy,  "  if  I  had  not  fished  out  some 
remedy  or  other.  As  a  prop  to  my 
sinking  constitution,  I  contrived  to 
get  the  quarter  of  a  boiled  chicken 
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served  up  to  me  at  each  of  my  two 
meab." 

''  Ah !  ha  !*'  exclaims  Jacobus, 
*'  now  I  think  you  begin  to  live  in 
earnest." 

"By  no  means/'  replies  Gilbert. 
"  I  was  y&TY  little  better  off,  after 
all.  In  order  to  save  mone^,  they 
used  to  buy  me  the  most  miserable 
and  rascally  little  chickens,  so  small 
that  half  a  dozen  of  them  would  not 
make  a  mouthful  for  one  good  lump 
of  a  Hollander,  if  his  appetite  were 
.fairly  in  order.  And  then  again, 
the  chickens  that  would  be  bought 
would  not  get  a  solitary  grain  of  f  ^- 
ing,  for  that  would  cost  money,  so 
that  the  unfortunate  birds  would  be 
nothing  but  skin  and  bone,  and  ac- 
tually more  dead  than  alive.  Of 
a  fowl  of  this  description  then,  a 
wing  quarter,  or  a  leg  quarter,  as 
the  case  might  be,  was  given  to 
me,  every  mc^.  The  liver  would  be 
reffularly  given  to  Orthrogonus's 
baoy  ;  and  the  women  used  to  drink 
all  the  broth.  Nay,  the  wretches 
would  actually  pour  water  after  wa- 
ter on  my  bit  of  chicken,  so  that 
when  served  up  at  table  it  would  be 
just  as  dry  as  a  cinder,  and  have  no 
more  flavour  than  a  piece  of  an  old 
stick,  while  what  they  save  me  for 
broth  was  nothing  but  phdn  water.*' 

"  And  yet,"  owerves  Jacobus,  "  I 
have  heard  that  poultry  are  most 
plentiful  in  that  city,  of  fine  quality, 
and  renuirkably  cheap." 

"  And  you  have  heard  the  truth." 
replies  Gdbert,  "but  these  people 
would  rather  have  money  than  poul- 
try, any  day — ^no  matter  how  cneap 
it  miffhtbe." 

"  Heaven  preserve  us  !"  ejaculates 
Jacobus.  "^(V^ly  you  could  not  de- 
serve greater  punishment,  not  even  if 
you  h&d  murdered  the  Pope,  or  per- 
pe^iited  someother  unexampled  enor- 
mity." 

«^But  talking  of  poultry,"  ex- 
claims Gilbert,  "here  is  another 
way  in  which  they  used  to  humbug 
me.  You  know  tiiat  we  abstain  from 
meat  two  days  regularly  eveiy  week, 
fViday  and  Saturday." 

"Efead,  I  do,  too  well,"  replies 
Jacobus. 


•  "  Well,"  continues  our  8t<»y  teller, 
"  that  leaves  five  meat  days,  ou  each 
of  which  I  ought  to  have  eaten  half 
a  chicken ;  but  the  wretches  never 
bouffht  more  than  two  chickens  in  the 
week,  and  so  upon  a  Thumlay  they 
would  pretend  that  they  forgot  to  go 
to  the  market,  or  something  of  that 
sort ;  and  this  trick  they  resorted  to 
lest  I  mi^ht  be  tempted  to  eat  a 
whole  chicken  on  the  Tnursday,  or  lest 
on  the  other  hand  any  part  of  it 
miffht  go  to  loss." 

"  Himg  me,"  exclaims  Jacobus,  "  if 
that  old  gripinff  scoundrel  Antronius 
does  not  b^t  hollow  all  the  misers 
I  ever  heard  of.  There  now  is 
Eudio  the  miser,  in  Plautus'  play.**^ 
Why,  bless  your  soul,  Euclio  could 
not  hold  a  candle  to  him.  But  how 
used  you  contrive  matters  on  fish 
days  ?  What  resource  had  you  thei^, 
I  uiould  like  to  know  ?" 

"  I  commissioned  a  friend  of  mine," 
replies  Gilbert,  "  to  buy  me  on  sudi 
days  three  eggs  per  day — ^two  for 
dinner,  and  one  for  supper.  The 
expense,  observe,  was  demtyed  out  of 
my  own  private  pocket ;  but  here 
ajgain,  as  m  the  case  of  the  chickens, 
the  women  choused  me  most  inf^ 
mously.  In  place  of  my  magnificent 
newly  laid  ^^,  in  the  purchase  of 
which  no  expense  had  been  spared, 
the  jades  used  to  serve  me  up  ones 
that  would  be  half  rotten ;  so  that 
I  thought  myself  very  fortunate 
indeed,  if  out  of  my  daily  allowance 
of  three,  I  could  get  even  one  that 
was  at  all  eatable.  I  also,  for  the 
good  of  my  health,  laid  in  at  my 
own  expense  a  little  stock  of  good 
wine ;  but  a  few  days  afterwards,  the 
same  infernal  she-pirates  smashed  the 
lock  and  swallowed  every  drop  of  it, 
— a  depredation  by  the  way,  at  which 
the  old  Signior  hunself  was  very  far 
from  being  angry." 

It  is  impossible,  on  running  our 
^es  over  the  last  few  paragraphs,  to 
resist  the  conviction  that  our  author, 
poor  old  bachelor  that  he  was,  is 
speaking,  from  his  own  bitter  expe- 
rience, of  Uioee  most  laughable  indeed 
when  related,  but,  when  actually  suf- 
fered, most  provoking  and  patience- 
exhausting  tuitaUzations— those  milk- 


•  The  "  Auluumua"  from  which,  by  the  way,  Moliere  hw  derired  his  celebrated  **  Avab&" 
MirtfclM),"  the  hero  of  the  former  fdeoe,  is  the  origmil  of «'  Harjpagcnt*'  the  hero  of  the  IsUer. 
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ings,  and  bilkings,  and  filchings,  and 
fleecings,  wherewith  a  life  in  "fur- 
nislied  lodgings"  is  somehow  so  very 
ordinarily  diversified.  Often  and  often, 
we  are  convinced,  did  poor  old  Eras- 
mus, when  struggling  for  a  livelihood 
in  Paris  and  other  cities,  indignantly 
make  the  disr»overy  that  his  cupboard 
had  been  invaded  and  ransacked  ;  his 
wine  drunk,  his  eggs  purloined  out- 
right, or  swapped  tor  bad  ones,  as  in 
the  case  of  his  hero,  Gilbert ;  to  say 
nothing  of  those  simdry  enormities  ot 
cribbage  in  markettings,  &c.,  &c.,  from 
which  no  mortal,  under  the  circima- 
stances,  can  assure  himself  of  being 
exempt.  Often  too,  we  dare  sa^,  when 
he  sought  to  soothe  his  famt  and 
fevered  stomach,  after  one  of  those 
bilious  attacks,  to  which  he  was  all 
his  life  so  painruUy  subject,  with  one 
of  the  most  admirable  of  all  appliances 
for  the  purpose,  did  he  discover  that 
the  rascally  servant  woman,  or  may- 
hap the  robustious  landlady  herself, 
had  drunk  all  his  chicken-broth,  and, 
like  the  women  in  Antronius*  house- 
hold, had  served  him  with  plain  warm 
water  instead. 

Most  of  our  bachelor  readers  will, 
we  know,  appreciate  these  remarks, 
and  even  mentally  append  some  sup- 
plementary ones  of  tneir  own.  But, 
by  the  way,  and  before  we  pass,  for 
good  and  all,  from  this  particular 
topic,  we  wish  to  add,  for  tne  benefit 
of  the  less  experienced  of  our  own 
sadly  aggrieved  and  grievously  victi- 
mised bachelor  tribe,  the  important 
and  practically  useful  piece  of  infor- 
mation, viz.,  that  it  is,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  a  c:u)ital  and  cardinal  rule  with 
those  who  are  thoroughly  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  "furnished  lodg- 
ings," never,  upon  any  account,  tmlesa 
indeed,  under  circumstances  the  most 
rare  and  the  most  peculiar,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  presence  of  an  availa- 
ble patent  pot  or  saucepan  with  a 
padlocked  lid — never,  within  the 
precincts  of  the  particular  sort  of 
establishment  in  question,  upon  any 
account,  or  by  any  manner  of  means 
whatever,  we  will  not  say  to  get 
made,  for  that  were  an  absurdity  ;  but 
to  attempt  to  get  made  or  prepared 
any  of  those  messes  or  beverages,  popu- 
larly designated  by  the  term  broth  or 
soup.  And  so,  dear  inexperienced 
bachelor  reader,  now  that  thou  art 
warned,  rush  m>t  ujHm  the  rash  essay^ 
for,  tifi  sure  as  thou  aost,  there  are — 


mark  us — ^at  least  about  one  hnndred 
and  fifty-one  chances  to  one  that  the 
caty  or  some  other  broth-loving  animal 
which  shall  be  nameless,  wOl,  most 
provokingly,  foil  and  frustrate  thee, 
and,  so  to  speak,  throw  cold  water 
upon  thy  attempt,  leaving  thee,  in  re- 
spect of  the  desiaerated  result,  moet 
souplessly  and  lackadaisically  minus. 
"  But  IS  it  possible,"  exclaims  Jaco- 
bus, "  that  there  was  not  as  much  as 
one  single  soul  to  sympathise  with. 
you  and  take  pity  upon  you  ?" 

"  Take  pity  upon  me,  indeed  f*  re- 
joins our  friend  Gilbert ;  "  Nay,  I  ap- 
peared in  the  eyes  of  these  imfortn- 
nate  beggars  as  a  r^^ar  glutton  and 
gormandizer ;  I  who  used,  they  said, 
single-handed  to  devour  such  an  enor- 
mous quantity  at  every  meal.  In 
conseouence  of  this,  I  used  to  be  con- 
tinually lectured  and  admonished  by 
Orthrogonus,  who  would  earnestly 
entreat  me  to  have  a  particular  care 
of  my  precious  health,  adding  that 
the  climate  of  Venice  was  an  eq)e- 
cially  ticklish  and  trying  one,  and 
that  he  had  known  of  a  number  of 
fellow-countrymen  of  mine  who  had 
either  killed  themselves  outright,  or 
at  least  brought  themselves  to  death's 
door,  by  the  lamentable  indiscretion 
of  eating  more  than  they  ought." 

Orthrogonus,  however,  fails  in  all 
his  attempts  to  reason  our  friend 
Gilbert  into  a  more  moderate  system 
of  diet ;  but  he  is  very  far  from  anti- 
cipating the  spectacle  of  impending 
horror  wherewith  destiny  and  his 
father-in-law's  gluttonous  ffuest  are 
on  the  point  of  appalling  him.  OU- 
bert,  it  appears,  betook  himself  one 
day  to  an  iqpothecair,  in  order  to  pjur- 
chase  some  tonics  for  strengthening 
his  stomach,  and  is  spied  in  the  8ho|> 
by  Antronius'  noble  son-in-law.  What 
must,  on  the  occasion,  have  been  his 
sensations  ?  The  man  whom  l^e  had 
so  frequently  and  so  fervently  recom- 
mend^ to  live  less  luxuriously — ^to 
be  less  of  the  gourmand — ^to  eat  less, 
so  far  from  complying  with  the  con- 
scientious and  economic  suggestion,  is 
actually  purchasing  tonics  !  with  tiie 
object,  of  course,  of  imparting  an  ad- 
ditional tone  and  energy  to  his  rave- 
nous stomach — in  fact,  to  enable  him 
to  eat  more.  Seized  with  alarm  the 
most  sincere  for  the  welfare,  of  course, 
of  his  friend,  he  vesorts  to  a  device  of 
couHiderable  ingenuity. 
"He  we^t,"  9ays  Gilbert,   "to  a 
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certain  doctor  who  was  an  acquaint- 
ance of  mine,  and  specially  requests 
him  to  urffe  and  impi*ess  upon  me  the 
necessity  rorsooth  of  strict  abstemious- 
ness in  ray  living.  The  doctor  forth- 
with sets  about  complying  with  hig 
wish,  urguig  the  advice  in  question 
u|X)n  me  with  a  vast  deal  of  perse- 
verance, I  saw  through  the  whole 
plan  from  the  very  first ;  and  for  a 
Jong  while  I  refrained  from  giving 
him  any  answer  on  the  subject,  tifl 
at  last,  when  I  found  that  he  really 
would  not  have  done — nay,  that  he 
was  plying  me  ding  dong  with  his 
cursed  pother,  even  more  persistently 
than  ever — *TeU  me  now,  my  fine 
fellow/  said  I  to  him  one  day,  *  are 
von  saying  all  this  to  me  in  cool 
downright  earnest,  or  are  you  only 

i'okingr  *0h,*  said  he,  *I  am  not 
oking,  I  assure  you  ;  I  am  perfectly 
serious.'  *  You  are  ]'  said  I.  *  May  I 
then  venture  to  enquire,  what  on 
earth  it  is  that  you  want  me  to  do  V 
*I  want  you,'  replied  he,  *for  the 
benefit  of  your  nealth,  to  abstain 
teetotally  from  suppers,  and  instead 
of  drinking  your  wme  pure,  as  I  un- 
derstand you  do,  to  mix  with  it,  at 
the  very  least,  half  the  quantity  of 
water.'  I  burst  out  into  a  tremendous 
horse-laugh,  at  this  splendid  piece  of 
advice.  *Ha,  ha,  ha!  look  at  me,' 
said  I,  '  thin,  wasted,  poor  skeleton 
that  I  am,  with  hardly  a  single  puff 
of  life  in  me  ;  what  now  do  you  ima- 
j^e  would  become  of  me,  if,  getting 
such  a  dinner  as  I  do,  I  were  to 
force  myself  to  do  without  my  supper? 
Why,  man,  in  my  state,  going  to  bed 
supperless  oven  once  woiud  infallibly 
be  the  finishing  of  me.  Any  expe- 
rience I  have  had  of  short  commons 
has  not  been  very  vastly  to  my  fancy  ; 
and  I  assure  you  I  do  not  intend  to 
add  to  it,  if  I  can  help  it.  And  you 
advise  me  too,'  said  I,  *  to  add  water 
to  my  wine — to  such  wine  as  that ! 
Why,  bless  your  soul,  would  it  not 
be  a  more  sensible  thing  to  dnnk  the 
water  dean,  than  to  dirty  it  first 
with  wine-dregs  ?  But  I  know  very 
well,'  said  I,  *  the  why  and  the  where- 
fore of  your  advising  me ;  you  were 
put  up  to  it.  Yes ;  and  the  person 
who  put  vou  up  to  it  was  that  snabby 
vagabond,  Orthrogonus.*  The  doctor 
smiled,  and  proceeded  to  explain  away 
what  he  had  said.  *  I  do  not  mean, 
my  dear  fellow,'  said  he,  '  to  prohibit 
yon  altogether  from  taking  sup|>er — 
certainly  not.     I  have  no  objection 


now,  for  instance,  to  your  partaking 
of  a  single  e^g  and  a  single  glass  of 
wine  along  with  it.  That,  in  fact,  is 
the  very  way  I  live  myself.  For 
supper,  I  get  one  egg  boiled,  and  of 
this  I  eat  half  the  yoke  myself,  leav- 
ing the  remainder  for  my  son  ;  then 
tossing  off  half  a  glass  of  wine,  1 
engage  myself  in  study  till  it  is  far 
advanced  in  the  night.* " 

"  And  do  you  think  he  was  telling 
you  the  truth  ?"  enquires  Jacobus. 

"The  plain  truth,"  replies  Gilbert ; 
"and  I  will  tell  you  now  I  know. 
I  was  passing  along  the  streets  one 
day  returning  from  church,  when  a 
person,  who  was  in  my  company,  call- 
ed my  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
were  just  paasing  the  doctor's  resi- 
dence. Of  a  sudden,  an  appetite  for 
exploration  came  upon  me  ;  and  t 
determined  forthwitn  to  make  a  sur- 
vey of  the  doctorial  realm.  It  was  ^ 
Sunday.  I  knocked  at  the  doorj  a 
servant  opened  it.  I  went  up  staira, 
and  in  I  bolted  upon  the  doctor. 
Himself  and  his  son  were  at  dinner, 
with  an  egg  a-piece  before  them; 
not  apinsworth  more 

"  Why  !  hang  them,"  exclaims  Ja- 
cobus, "they  must  have  been  mere 
skin  and  bone." 

"Quite  the  contrary,"  replies  our 
traveller ;  "  they  were  both  of  them 
plump  and  well-formed ;  their  com- 
plexion, clear  and  fresh  ;  their  cheeks 
ruddy  with  health,  and  their  eyes 
lively  and  sparkling." 

"  Come,  now,"  laughingly  exclaims 
Jacobus,  "this  is  all  a  humbug  of 
yours,  I  know." 

"  Not  at  all  I  assure  you,"  replie? 
Gilbert ;  "  I  am  telling  you  notning 
but  the  absolute  truth.  Nor  was  the 
doctor  anj'wiae  singular  in  subsisting 
upon  such  moderate  allowance.  Mulr 
titudea  of  j)eople  there  lived  in  the 
same  way,  including  many  of  the  veiy 
wealthiest  and  noblest  families  in  the 
whole  city.  Eating  much  and  drink- 
ing much,  I  am  now  persuaded,  are 
things  entirely  of  custom  and  not  of 
nature ;  and  were  a  man  skilfully  to 
push  on  by  degrees,  I  do  not  see  why 
he  might  not  reach  a  point  of  voracity 
equal  with  that  of  Milo,  who,  yo\\ 
know,  was  able  to  eat  up  an  entire 
bullock  in  one  day." 

"Oh,  merciful  powers,"  ejaculates 
Jacobus,  "  if  so  httle  as  you  say  is 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  person  in 
health  and  strength,  only  consider 
what   enormous  quantities^  M^^fe<^ 
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must  be  nmningto  waste  in  Grermany , 
in  ikigland,  in  Denmark,  and -in  Hol- 
land." 

**  An  enormous  deal,  indeed,  I  have 
no  doubt,"  replies  our  broacher  of 
new  notions :  "  to  say  nothing  of  the 
enormous  Waste  of  health — its  neces- 
sary consequence." 

"But,  odd  so  !  now  that  I  think  of 
it,"  cries  Jacobus;  "how  comes  it 
that  this  S3rstem  of  small  diet  was  so 
unsatisfactory  in  your  own  case  ?" 

"  Why — ^because — ahem — ^my  con- 
stitution, I  suppose,  was  habituated  to 
a  totally  opposite  system,  and  it  was 
too  late  to  break  in  upon  old  habits. 
But  the  fact  is  that  it  was  not  so 
much  by  the  scant  quantity  of  my  food 
that  I  was  injured,  as  by  the  rsically 
quality  of  it.  After  all,  I  do  not  say  but 
that  I  might  have  done  very  well 
with  a  couple  of  eggs,  that  is,  pro- 
vided they  were  tolerably  newly  laid ; 
a  single  glass  of  wine  might  have 
provwl  amply  sufficient,  if,  instead  of 
wine,  I  were  not  given  the  mawkish 
dregs  of  old  barrels ;  and  I  could  have 
)ut  up,  I  dare  say,  with  half  a  loaf 
;or  my  allowance,  provided  only  that, 
in  lieu  of  bread,  I  was  not  handed  a 
piece  of  a  brick." 

The  amusing  discourse  of  our  two 
friends  here  hastens  to  a  close. 
Honest  Gilbert,  in  the  midst  of  his 
disclosures  and  disquisitions,  b^ins 
to  feel  his  stomach  getting  peckish 
and  uneasy ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  in- 
dividuals who  are  pulling  up  flesh  as 
he  isy  the  requirements  of  that  impor- 
tant viscus  are  of  a  very  imperious  chi^ 
racter,  he  has  nothing  left  for  it  but  to 
shift  his  quarters,  with  all  conveni- 
ent celerity,  to  the  hospitable  shelter 
of  some  neighbouringoookshop,  eat- 
inghouse  or  tavern.  But,  before  they 
separate,  Jacobus  contrives  to  have  his 
curiosity  satisfied  upon  a  couple  of 
points,  which  have  occurred  to  him  in 
reference  to  old  Antronius.  The  in- 
formation which  Gilbert  supplies  un- 
der the  last  of  the  points  in  question 
IS  periiaps  not  without  its  vatue,  as, 
in  a  measure,  supplying  the  moral  of 
this  varied  recital  of  miserliness  and 
meanness.  We  are  made  acquainted, 
as  follows,  with  the  ultimate  and,  in- 
deed, very  natural  destiny  which 
awaited  aU  the  vast  hoards  of  wealth 
which  the  old  Venetian  miser  had  so 
vilely  and  disreputably  acquired. 

"Tell  me  tWs,  I  prithee,"  quoth 
Jacobus.  "  did  his  sons,  for  whom,  in 
fact,  be  had  scraped  all  this  wealth  of 


his  together — did  they  imitate  the  old 
cock,  or  not,  in  his  pinching  and  parsi- 
moniousnees  ?" 

"  At  home,  at  least,"  replies  Gil- 
bert, "  they  affected  to  do  so ;  but 
abroad  in  the  city  they  behaved  in  a 
manner  altogether  different,  raking 
and  carousing  and  frequenting  gam- 
bling houses ;  and  while  the  old  hunks 
himself  would  sincerely  grudge,  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart,  to  lay  out  a 
single  farthing  in  entertaining  the 
most  noble  and  distinguished  guests 
in  the  world,  his  precious  pets  of  sons 
used,  often,  lose  as  much  as  sLsty 
ducats  in  dice-playing,  at  a  single  ait- 


"That  is  the  way,"  quoth  Jacobus, 
sagaciously,  "  that  money  scraped 
out  of  the  dirt  is,  almost  always,  sure 
to  go.  But,  I  say,  my  gallant  sur- 
vivor of  calamities,  where  are  you 
about  posting  to  now  ?" 

"  Oh,  just  over  here,"  replies  our 
snack-anticipating  ex-traveller,  "  to 
a  capital  old  French  tavern,  to  re- 
place on  my  ribs  some  of  the  fat  and 
lean  which  I  lost  at  Venice." 

Hereupon  the  two  worthy  friends 
shake  hands,  bid  mutual  goodbyes, 
and  severally  take  their  departure ; — 
Gilbert  to  the  restaurateur' Sy  to  recruit 
his  animal  forces,  not,  as  lately  at 
Venice,  with  an  egg  of  most  equivo- 
cal freshness,  a  couop  of  odoriferous 
tripe,  or  cheese  of  stony  consistency, 
to  say  nothing  of  breiad  and  other 
etceteras,  but  upon  (Oh,  soul  exhila- 
rating, and  of  the  cockles  of  the  heart, 
most  exaltational  sounds !)  "  soup,  fish 
and  joints,"  in  quantities  unlimited, 
ad  libitum,  and  to  his  souPs  content; 
while,  as  for  honest  Jacobus,  he  may, 
for  aught  we  know  to  the  contiary, 
be  actually  under  an  engagement  to 
spend  the  evening  with  our  blithe, 
jocimd,  amiable  and  most  admirable 
author ;  may  be  even  now  a  good  step 
advanced  upon  his  way  to  the  neat 
but  unpretending  lodging  of  the  lat- 
ter, where,  and  to  whom,  within  the 
next  hour  or  so,  and  over  a  steaming 
tumbler  of  Hollands — "  the  reid 
Simon  Pure,"  and  no  mistake— he 
will  have  disbursed  himself  of  a 
"  whole,  full,  and  true  account"  of 
the  conversation  between  himself  and 
his  spare,  half-starved  companion,  in 
about  the  same  terms  in  which  vou 
and  I,  gentle  reader,  have,  for  the  last 
half  hour  or  so,  been  laughingly  per- 
using it  together. 
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Some  of  our  readers  may  be  cognizant 
that  in  all  sea-port  towns  there  are 
a  few  old  established  taverns,  (in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  docks,  har- 
bours, and  piers,)  frequented  espe- 
cially by  ship-masters.  Yes,  "ship- 
masters*' is  tneir  ancient,  lesal  and, 
in  our  opinion,  veiy  honourable  desig- 
nation, albeit  by  courtesy  they  are 
s^led  captains  in  verbal  <uscourse.  or 
when  personallv  addressed — and  they 
naturally  relish'  the  honorary  title, 
and  are  punctilious  concerning  its  ap- 
plication— although  post-captain  Fitz- 
Afontmorency,  of  H.M.S.  "Thunder- 
bolt," would  grimly  smile,  and  scorn- 
fully curl  his  lip  if  the  title  were 
applied  in  his  presence  to  honest  John 
Jonnson,  master  of  the  "Nancy  Daw- 
son," merchant  barque.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  said  John  Johnson  would 
be  mightily  "  huffed,"  in  turn,  were 
we  to  introduce  to  him,  as  a  "brother 
captain,"  Thomas  D^deye,  of  the 
coasting  sloop,  "Saucy  Jack," — ^for 
the  captains  of  "  long-voyage"  ships, 
barques,  and  brigs  think  it  quite 
infra^  dig,  to  associate  on  terms  of 
equality  with  the  masters  of  coasting 
sdiooners  and  sloops,  whom  they  very 
properly  call  "  skippers."  Yet  more, 
these  identical  coasting  skippers  con- 
sider themselves  decidedly  of  higher 
rank  than  the  skippers  of  the  "keels" 
and  "billyboys"  whidi  navigate  our  es- 
tuaries and  tidal  rivers ;  ana  the  latter, 
finally,  also  deem  themselves  a  full 
degree  above  the  masters  of  canal 
boats  and  barges.  (Yet  skippers  of 
small  coasters,  and  of  river  craft,  ay, 
and  even  of  canal  barges,  call  them- 
selves "  captains,"  ana  are  ordinarily 
so  addressed  !)  Ah,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen !  what  a  world  of  rank,  title, 
precedence,  and  etiquette  is  this  we 


live  in  !  If  any  democratic  donkey 
brays  about  "equality  and  fraternity^ 
in  your  presence,  rely  upon  it  he  never 
became  inoculated  with  such  an  idiotic 
delusion  at  sea;  for  we  will  pledge 
our  word  that  a  single  voyage,  as  one 
of  a  ship's  crew,  would  convince  even 
Louis  Blanc,  or  Bedru  RoUin,  or  any 
other  ultra-revolutionary  philosopher, 
that  of  all  astounding  absurdities^ 
the  theory  of  "equality  and  frater- 
ni^  bears  the  bell  !♦ 

To  resume.  We  are  about  to  spend 
an  hour  at  one  of  the  taverns  alluded 
to,  ay,  and  in  the  Captains'  Boom — 
for  so  it  is  familiarly  called,  because  it 
is  specially  set  apart  for  ship-masters 
and  their  personal  friends.  It  is  a 
dark,  squally  evening  at  the  latter  end 
of  February,  and  a  stiff  Nor^iEUBter 
yells  so  savagely  in  our  teeth,  that  we 
make  slow  heaaway  as  we  wend  along 
a  straggling  line  of  houses,  facing  the 

harbour  of  Seaport    At  length 

we  pause  by  the  side  of  a  projectmg 
latticed  porch,  over  which  is  firmly 
fixed  a  good-sized  model  of  a  ship, 
with  all  three  topmasts  struck,  as 
though  she  were  laid  up  in  ordimuy. 
This  is  the  familiar  sign  of  our  tavern 
— The  Old  Ship,  We  enter,  and  in  a 
couple  of  minutes  are  in  the  Captains' 
Boom.  It  is  an  oblong  apartment, 
panelled  with  very  dark  polished  old 
oak,  which  brightly  reflects  the  cheer- 
ing blaze  of  a  roaring  sesrcoal  fire, 
with  a  thick  billet  of  wood — a  section 
of  a  condemned  "cat-head" — at  its 
back.  Half  a  dozen  large  framed  en- 
gravings of  ships  and  marine  views 
adorn  the  walls,  and  over  the  mantel- 
piece is  a  really  fine  old  oil  painting, 
representing  Kodney's  victory  over 
the  French  fleet,  commanded  by  the 
Comte  de  Graase,  in  the  West  Indies, 


*  It  may,  howerer,  be  worth  noting,  tbat  in  the  early  years  of  the  firrt  French  BepohUc, 
tlie  equality  and  fraternity  dodge  was  actually  introduced  into  the  French  navy  to  a  practical 
degree  almost  incredible.  The  crews  of  the  ** national**  men-o*.war  dressed  jost  as  th^ 
liked  ;  ate,  drank,  gamed,  and  performed  their  toilets  <m  the  quarter  deck ;  addressed  their 
officers  as  citoymt,  and  as  **  thee/'  and  **  thon  *,*'  and  openly  canvassed  the  propriety  of  an 
onler,  ere  they  condescended  to  obey  it.  Yet,  let  us  give  them  their.dae.  On  many  occasions 
they  fought  onr  ships  most  gallanUy,  and  one  of  their  frigates  went  to  the  bottom  with  a  cap 
of  Uberty  nailed  to  the  mast,  her  crew  ha?mg  sworn  never  to  fnrrender. 
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on  April  12th,  1782.  The  broad 
mantel-piece  itself  is  ornamented  with 
a  beautiful  little  model  of  a  full-rigged 
ship  in  a  glass  case,  and  divers  sea 
shells  and  marine  curiosities — the 
most  notable  being  a  fine  q)6cimen  of 
the  terrible  weapon  of  the  sword-fish, 
imbedded  in  a  piece  of  ^p's  piank 
which  it  had  completely  penetrated, 
and  a  huge  tooth  of  the  cachalot  or 
M>erm-whale,  most  ing^ously  carved 
ail  ov^  with  representations  oi  ships. 
9eamen.  and  their  sweethearts,  and 
kindred  subjects.  Asmallrounatablo 
in  a  comer  is  covered  with  a  great 
|Hle  of  back  numbers  of  ihejShifpin^ 
Gazette — three  or  four  of  the  last  pul>- 
lished  numbers  of  that  excellent  pa- 
per lying  on  the  large  table  for  the 
use  of  the  company.  AltogeUier,  the 
Captains^  Room  is  a  very  comfortable 
rendezvous,  and  many  captains  at 
this  m<mient  sailing  on  every  ocean  and 
fea  of  the  globe,  have  spent  ha{^y 
bours  here,  and  perchance  some  of 
th^n  would  be  veir  thankful  were 
they  once  more  safely  housed  in  The 
OlclShip. 

0|i  our  eaU-ance,  we  exchange  brief 
but  hearty  greetings  with  two  or  three 
whom  we  Know,  and  then  taking  a 
seat,  look  around  and  listen  to  the 
eonversation  going  on — ^puttiqg  in  a 
few  words  now  and  then.  Four  or 
five  of  our  countrymen  are  present, 
apd  neariy  as  many  foreign  captains. 
tire  the  e^dertrnt  is  over,  we  inciden- 


tally learn  who  every  one  is,  and  shall 
avail  ourselves  of  that  knowledge  to 
forthwith  severally  introduce  the 
members  of  the  worshipful  company. 
First, — CM)tain  William  Brace,  of  the 
barque  **  Lord  Melbourne,"  (just  ar- 
rived with  a  cargo  of  sugar  from  the 
Mauritius,)  a  very  fair  spedmea  d 
an  intelligent)  modest,  civil,  unaasu- 
ming)  middle  aged  ship-mast^,  very 
quiet  and  reflective ;  albeit  a  man  who 
has  experienced  almost  eveir  peril 
and  adventure  incident  to  his  ha- 
zardous profession.  Close  to  him  is 
a  blufif*,  hairy,  coarse-looking,  slov^ily 
dressed,  and  by  no  meana  overdean 
man,  of  at  Least  fif ^  years  of  age — 
Captain  Anthony  Blowhard,  of  the 
regular  Baltic  trader,  "  Nancy,"  now 
discharging  acargo  of  timber  and  bat- 
tens from  Memel.  Obtain  Blow- 
hard  is  unrivalled  in  two  respects. 
He  can  hail  a  topgallant  yard  in  a 
voice  so  tremendous,  that  a  thirty- 
two  pounder  could  not  possibly  out- 
roar  it;  and  he  can  aiuff  the  very 
appropriate  song  of  **  Nature  and 
Nancy,"  in  ma^iificent  style.  Ah, 
ladies  and  gentlemoi !  we  do  wish 
you  could  only  hear  Captain  Blow- 
hard  troll  foriii  that  capital  ditty, 
which  he  always  pre&ices  by  g|0od- 
humouredly  observing,  ''my  ship  k 
the  Nancy,  and  Nancy's  my  wife !" 
Tis  better  than  listening  to  all  your 
fine  opera  squallers  to  hear  him  sin^ — 


*  Let  swaU  with  their  vowf,  their  palaver  and  liea, 

Slj  flatt'rv's  silk  sails  still  be  tnmmii^ 
Swear  their  rolls  be  all  angels  dropp'd  dowa  from  tht  ikias— 

I  yonr  angels  don*t  like— I  loves  women  ! 
And  I  loves  a  warm  heart,  and  a  sweet  honest  mind. 

Good  as  trnth,  and  as  lively  as  fancy ; 
As  constant  as  hononr,  as  tenderness  kind 

In  short,  /  loves  Nature  and  Nancy  T 


A  striking  contrast  to  the  bluff  old 
Baltic  ship-master  is  presented  by  the 
^ntleman  next  to  him — and  who  sits 
a  little  aloof,  as  though  he  did  not 
altogether  regard  Captain  Blowhard 
to  congenial  company.  That  is  Cap- 
tain Bupert  Charleston,  of  the  '^Mom- 
mein,"  East  Indiaman.  He  is  a 
v^ong  man,  not  more  than  six  and 
iwwii^  at  most,  and  was  regularly 
krou^ht  up  as  a  reefer  in  one  of  the 
Honourable   East  India  Company's 


splendid  ships;  remainiTbg  in  their 
service  until  he  attained  the  rank  of 
first  mate  (some  of  their  ships  cariy 
six  mates !)  when  he  quitted  i^ 
to  become  a  captain  of  an  Tndianian 
belonging  to  a  private  firm.  He  \a  a 
oapitcd  spedm^i  of  a  nautical  dandy. 
In  person  he  is  tall,  slim,  and  fenteel ; 
his  complexion,  notwithstanding  he 
has  spent  his  life  in  voyages  to  ladia 
ever  since  he  was  fourteen,  is  exceed- 
ingly fair,*  without  the  least  tinge  of 


•  We  have  observed  that  a  very  foir  complexioned  man,  with  light  Wue  eyes,  may  sail  fcr 
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the  sun.  His  features  are  really  hand- 
0ome,  though  somewhat  supercilious 
and  haujgrhty  in  expression — ^for  he 
comes  <^a  very  good,  though  poor 
family  ;  being  theyoungest  son  of  a 
youngest  son.  ]Efe  wears  a  richly 
figured  black  velvet  vest,  and  a  super- 
fine black  surtout,  with  a  velvet  col- 
lar. His  shirt  is  faultlessly  white, 
and  of  the  latest  fashion ;  its  bosom 
ornamented  with  gold  studs,  and  a 
diamond  breast-pin.  His  himds  are 
90  small  and  white,  that  my  Lord 
Byron  would  have  envied  them ;  con- 
sidering they  are  the  hands  of  a  sea- 
man, they  are  perfect  prodigies.  Can 
they  ever  have  been  dipped  in  a  tai^ 
bucket,  or  have  handled  a  marling* 
spike,  or  fixed  a  topsail  ?  The  fingers 
are  adorned  with  two  oc  three  valu- 
able rings,  which  their  owner  turns 
round  from  time  to  time,  and  silently 
admires — to  the  obvious  disgust  of 
dirty  Captain  Blowhard.  To  complete 
our  sketch,  we  may  add  that  Captain 
Charleston  wears  a  grand  hundred- 
guinea  chronometer,  attached  to  a 
massive  gold  chain  of  the  Albert  (or 
cable)  paikem— so  long,  that  its  highu 
fall  down  in  full  festoons  over  his 
vest  The  sleeves  of  his  surtout  are 
fancifully  braided  over  the  wrists, 
and  his  cap  has  a  narrow  gold  band, 
and  anchor  buttons.  In  our  private 
opinion,  he  is  coxcombically  rigged 
out — still,  he  M  a  gentleman  for  all 
that,  and  possibly  a  flood  seaman  also. 
Two  otner  BritiBh  captains  must 
be  introduced.  One  is  Captain  Fidgety 
<rf  the  clipper  ship  "  Flyaway,"  now 
on  the  b^th  for  Melbourne — a  very 
little  man,  very  dark,  very  restless, 
very  conceited,  and  very  boastf uL  If 
you  were  a  timid  patient  listener,  he 
would  fairly  talk  you  into  a  state  of 
mental  imbecility  by  his  voluble  and 
pMsionate  yams  about  ^^  great  circle 
sailing,"  the  true  "  rotary  system  of 
storms,"  the  <'  dispkicement  of  fluid," 
the  "  scientific  proportion  of  spars/' 
the  <'  wave  line"  of  shin  building,  the 
unparalleled  a^eed  and  other  wond* 
K>a»  <|ualitied  of  his  ship ;  and,  above 
all,  his  own  marvellous  skill  as  an 
acoomi^iBhed  seaman — ^both  theorem 
tical  and  practical.  By  hb  side  is 
seated  a  bronzed,  cmiy-haired,  bullet- 
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headed  man,  with  bright  piercing 
eyes,  yet  apparently  of  a  taciturn 
disposition — Captain  Blackman,  of 
the  ^^  Sierra  Leone,"  a  regular  African 
trader.  Despite  the  frequent  gleams 
of  intellect  that  shoot  athwart  his 
swarthy  visage,  he  seems  to  be  perpe- 
tually calculating  the  profits  of  gold 
dust  and  ivory,  in  exchange  for  Brum- 
magem goods  and  nick-nacks ;  and  so 
abstracted  is  he  that  we  fancy  he 
hears  no  more  of  what  passes  aroimd 
him  than  if  he  were  in  his  own 
cabin,  lying  off  the  Gold  Coast.  We 
may  be  mistaken,  however. 

Now  for  the  foreiflners.  Cheek-by- 
jowl,  and  j>lump  in  &ont  of  the  fire — 
although  It  was  lai^ge  and  hot  enough 
to  roast  a  sheep  whole,  or  to  melt  a 
native  of  Ashantee — sate  two  Dutch 
captains.  We  heard  their  outlandish 
patronymics,  and  the  long  jaw-break- 
ing names'  of  their  ships,  but  rerJly 
we  feel  unable  to  write  them  down 
with  any  approximation  to  verbal  ac- 
curacy. One  was  a  tall  man,  and  the 
other  was  considerably  under  the 
middle  height,  but  both  were  im- 
mensely fat,  and  so  broad-bottomed 
(pray  don't  blush,  ladies !  we  speak 
the  literal  truth,  and  use  strictly  nau- 
tical language,)  that,  ample-sized  as 
were  the  Windsor  chairs,  we  per- 
ceived they  were  not  half  broad 
enough,  ana  so— we  pitied  the  Myn- 
heers. We  could  not  help  also  being 
reminded  of  our  old  sea  phrase  on  a 
cloudy  day — "there  isn't  enough  of 
blue  sky  to  make  a  Dutchman  a  pair 
of  breeches  1"  But,  whatever  amoimt 
of  brcMud  cloth  might  be  requisite  to 
fashion  a  covering  for  the  lower  ex- 
tremities of  these  gentlemen,  it  was 
nothing  in  quantity  compared  with 
that  *'  expended"  for  their  enormous 
blue  surtouts,  which  were  of  nncon- 
sdcmable  amplitude,  and  their  shirts 
readbed  to  the  calves  of  the  wearer^ 
legs,  when  the  latter  stood  upright. 
The  two  captains  were  amazingly 
alike  in  countenance,  both  being  very 
"bluff-bowed,"  with  fat,  snub  noses, 
fair,  freckled  complexions,  smoothly 
Slaved  cheeks,  double  chins,  and  little 
inexpressive  pigs'  eyes.  Both  were  in 
the  act  ef  solemnly  smoking  hufle 
meerBcfaaum  pipes ;  and  as  they  dowry 


ymn  ki  the  bottcst  lattHudes,  ahnoBl  without  becoming  a  shade  darker;  whilst,  on  the  con- 
trarj,  a  sallow  complex ioned  man,  with  black  eyes  and  hair,  will  grow  tawny  as  a  Spaniard 
hi  the  coarse  of  a  dng)i»  ▼of  •K«»  nd  ro  half  a  doaen  tojages  he  will  bo  nearly  as  dark  As  a 
Mulatto. 
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turned  their  heads  to  stare  at  the  new 
comer,  their  features  dimly  loomed 
through  the  curlins^  smoke  m  such  a 
manner,  as  to  mightily  resemble  two 
full  moons  partially  obscured  by  a 
fog.  We  may  add,  that  each  of  them 
wore  plain  gold  ear-rinfis,  and  not 
only  nnger^nngs,  but'  &umb-rings, 
also,  unless  we  were  npstaken.*  Some- 
what aloof  sate  a  Dane,  a  fine  athletic 
fellow,  with  a  complexion  fair  as  a 
dainty  lady^s.  Luge  light  blue  eyes, 
and  long  hair,  not  meroly  flaxen,  but 
almost  white.  What  a  contrast  was 
his  intelligent  mobile  features  to 
those  of  the  stolid,  phlegmatic  Dutch- 
men !  Like  them,  however,  he  wore 
gold  ear-rings,  and  had  a  l»oad  silver 
ring  on  the  forefinger  of  his  ri^^t 
hand.  He,  idso,  was  smoking — ^not  a 
meersciiaum,  but  a  silver  pipe — that 
is.  the  Immense  bowl  was  of  pure 
miver,t  and  the  lonff  flexible  stem  was 
covered  with  horseSiair,  woven  in  a 
most  beautiful  and  intricate  fashion. 
We  ourselves  have  a  pi^e-stem  <^ 
this  kind,  which  we  obtained  when 
in  Norway.  As  we  have  sailed  in 
Danish  vessels,  and  sojourned  in  ffomU 
Danmarky  we  hajmen  to  be  able  to 
inform  the  reader  tnat  this  descendant 
ctf  the  Vikings  of  old  was  Capitan 
Hans  Ernst  Sdrensen,  of  the  brig 
^'£nigheetns  Minde,"  belonging  to 
KjOb^ihavn,  (pray  don't  attempt  to 
pronounce  these  names !) 

The  last  foreigner  (as  we  suppose 
we  must  call  him)  remaining  to  be 
noticed,  was  Captain  AminadabWash- 
fiM^ton  Gk>aheaa,  of  the  U.  S.  clipper 
^  Yankee  Doodle."  Although  we 
suspect  that  €!aptaan  Qoahead  rarely 
reads  pHnted  matter,  unless  it  direct- 
ly relates  to  dollars  and  cents,  and 
tne  best  way  to  obtain  the  same ;  yet, 
as  it  is  at  least  within  the  bouncu  of 
possibility  that  his  keen  eye  may 
j^ppen  to  glance  over  these  pages, 
we  a^  rather  afraid  to  describe  him 
personally  in  such  cnq)hic  language 
as  would  convince  the  worthy  aown- 
east^,  that  he  had  unconsciously  sate 
for  his  portrait  in  our  presence.  All 
we  dare  to  say  is  this.  At  our  en- 
trance Captain  Ckiahead  was  seated 


on  a  chair  in  a  reversed  attitude — 
that  is,  his  face  was  to  the  back 
thereof,  his  Ions  legs  widely  apart,  toes 
pointed  upwards,  and  he  was  in  the 
act  of  cutting  a  section  off  a  roll  of 
leaf  tobacoo,  ti^tly  '^ served"  (as  a 
sailor  would  say)  with  spun-jram, 
with  a  knife  bearing — as  we  shud- 
derinffly  observed — a  suspicious  re- 
sembumce  to  what  is  called  a  '*  bowie.** 
The  roll  of  tobacco  he  had  conveniently 
placed  on  the  rail  of  the  chair  back, 
and  just  as  he  had  severed  the  mece 
intended  to  accommodate  his  cneek 
with  a  comfortable  qtdd,  he  quiddy 
raised  his  head,  pushed  back  toe  Ions 
lank  black  hair  which  had  strayed 
down  from  beneath  the  broad  bnm  of 
his  felt  "  wide-awake  "  hat,  and  fixed 
on  us  a  p^ietrating  prolonged  stare, 
evidendy  measuring  us  frran  top  to 
toe.  We  presume  that  the  c^nnion 
he  formed  was  on  the  whole  favcnnable, 
for  he  coolly  squirted  a  copious  stream 
of  dark-coloured  juice  into  the  heart 
of  the  fire,  where  it  emitted  a  sharp 
crackle,  and  then  he  stretched  forto 
his  long  arm,  with  the  &esh  pliig  ex- 
tended oetween  the  tips  of  his  tawny 
fingers,  and  in  a  shrul  nasal  twang 
laconically  said  to  us: — "  CSiaw,  cap- 
'ain?  Bale  Viiginny!"  This  was 
kindly  meant,  and  so  we  smiled  and 
bowed,  but  courteously  declined,  on 
the  plea  that  we  didn't  ''chaw." 
Thereupon  Captain  €k>ahead  com- 
placently responded^  '^  Wal!  stranger, 
there's  no  compulsion.  This  hynr's 
a  free  country,  I  carlkelate,  so  what* s 
the  odds?"  and  he  forthwith  convey- 
ed the  delicate  morsel  to  his  own 
mouth,  and  proceeded  to  vigourously 
masticate  the  "  rale  Viiginny." 

We  must  not  omit  to  describe  one 
other  individual.  He  is  a  captain — 
but  on  the  "  retired  list,"  having  given 
up  the  sea  years  ago,  on  a  very  com- 
fortable competency  most  honourably 
and  arduously  earned,  during  a  long 
life  spent  on  the  ocean  wave.  (By 
the  way,  we,  who  know  what  "  a  liro 
on  the  ocean  wave"  reaUy  is,  never 
can  hear  sentimental  coxcombs  sing 
that  line  without  an  inward  feeling 
of  intense  disgust")    Well,  Obtain 


*  Fonnerlj  the  custom  in  EnsUind,  by  the  bye.  Tbnt,  bloated  old  Jadt  FdttdF  tdU 
PrtDoo  H«],  that  when  be  was  HaPs  age  ho  was  so  sKm,  that  be  **  could  bave  crept  tbroi^ 
an  aldennan'a  tbnmb-ring.'* 

t  Many  ScandinaTian  skippers  bate  great  silTer  pipe-bowls,  and  seem  to  pride  tbenaelTea 
on  the  siie  and  maasiTenets  of  tbese  costly  yaari^Hii. 
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Geoijge  Boom,  having  in  the  course  of 
his  l3e  visited  more  than  one  half  the 
ports  in  everv  quarter  of  the  globe, 
finally  settled  down  at  Seaport,  where 
he  has  a  snu^  little  cottage  in  the 
suburbs,  kept  in  the  nicest  order  by 
the  housewifely  cares  of  his  worthy 
spouse.  Thev  have  no  family,  but 
their  latter  days  glide  along  peace- 
fully and  happily.  Captain  Boom, 
however,  would  be  a  miserable  man 
in  spite  of  all  his  comforts,  were  it 
not  for  the  Old  Ship  Tavern.  It  is  a 
true  saying  that  an  old  coachman 
loves  the  smack  of  the  whip,  and 
equally  true  is  it  that  an  old  seaman 
loves  to  be  within  sight  of  his  ship- 
ping, and  to  daily  associate  with  those 
of  the  profession  in  which  he  has 
spent  his  youth  and  manhood.  And 
BO  Captain  Boom  lounges  about  the 
pier,  and  the  docks,  ana  the  harbour, 
all  the  forenoon ;  and  in  the  after- 
noon, after  dinner,  he  drops  into  the 
Old  Ship,  and  chats  over  his  glass  of 
gro^  with  the  guests,  and  looks  at  the 
Shijpptnff  Gazette,  In  the  evening, 
almost  as  regularly  as  the  eight-day 
dock  in  the  lobby  strikes  seven.  Cap- 
tain Boom  enters,  and  ascends  to  the 
captain's  room  to  spend  a  few  hours. 
He  is  the  king  of  that  room,  though 
the  regular  ^equenters  hall  him  as 
the  Old  Commodorb— a  title  which 
he  relishes  extremely.  Captain  Boom 
— or,  the  Old  Commodore,  as  we 
ought  henceforth  to  call  him — ^is  sixty- 
five,  yet  he  is  still  a  stout  active 
man,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  when 
younger,  his  features  must  have  been 
eminently  handsome.  On  an  evening 
he  sits  in  an  easy  arm-chair — ^nobody 
ever  thinks  of  occupying  this  throne 
to  his  exclusion — and  bsteus  beni^- 
nantly  to  all  the  small  talk  and  d& 
cussions  ^ing  on;  now  and  then 
giving  At#  mature  opinion,  which, 
ffenerally  speaking,  is  weU  worth 
hearing  on  all  professional  subjects. 
Qood-natured,  manly  Old  Commo- 
dore !  long  mayst  thou  live  to  enjoy 
thyo^iMn  cum  di^miaUy  say  we  ! 

The  conversation  was  confined  to 
the  British — for  the  Dutchmen  and 
the  Dane  smoked  on  in  silence,  or,  at 
most,  only  grunted  an  occasional 
ejaculation,  and  the  Yankee  abstract- 
edly amused  himself  by  gentl]^  hack- 
ing the  back  of  his  chur  with  his 
ghttering  bowie.  The  captains  com- 
mented upon  the  last  number  of  the 
Shipping  QoM^tUf  and  had  a  sharp 


discussion  concerning  who  was  to 
blame  in  a  terrible  case  of  collision 
therein  reported — Captain  Brace  be- 
ing of  opinion  that  the  officer  of  one 
of  the  ships  ought  to  have  ported  his 
helm  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  case,  whilst  Captain  Blowhard 
doggedly  maintained  the  exact  re- 
verse, and  although  the  Old  Commo- 
dore mildly  decided  that  Brace  was 
right,  the  dogmatic  Baltic  captain 
wouldn't  give  in.  Then  various  points 
of  seamanship  were  mooted,  ana  Cap- 
tain Rupert  Charleston  drew  down 
on  himself  sundry  sarcastic  remarks, 
because  he  kept  saying,  "  We  did  so 
and  so  in  John  Company's  service,'* 
and  appeared  to  think  that  first-rate 
seamanship  could  only  be  acquired  in 
the  ships  of  the  H.  £.  I.  Company. 
At  length  a  violent  difference  of 
opinion  ensued  on  the  subject  of 
heaving-to  a  ship  b^  counter-bracing. 
/*  I  says  it,  and  I  sticks  to  it,"  roared 
Captam  Blowhard,  striking  the  table  a 
blow  with  his  sledge-hammer  fist  that 
made  liie  glasses  dance  and  ring, 
"that  the  true  shipshape  way  is  to 
brail  up  mainsail,  if  so  be  it  is  on  her; 
square  mainvards  aback ;  haul  up. 
foresail ;  bacK  cross-jack  yards ;  keep 
jib  set,  and  spanker  full ;  and  helm 
a-lee."  Little  Captain  Fidgett  rose 
to  his  feet,  and  with  animated  gesti- 
culations proceeded  to  deliver  a  scien- 
tific disquisition,  all  about  "centres 
of  rotation,"  "  principles  of  counter^ 
action,"  and  so  forth,  which  nobody 
seemed  to  understand  any  better  than 
the  orator  himself,  and  so  the  discord 
grew  to  such  an  unpleasant  pitch  that 
fists  were  doubled,  and  personal 
observations  were  mutterea,  of  a 
tendency  to  excite  a  breach  of  the 
peace  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  the 
Queen.  Now  it  was  uiat  the  good 
Old  Commodore  thought  it  high  time 
to  cast  oil  on  the  troubled  waters. 
He  soothingly  remarked  that  much 
depended  on  the  build  and  rig  of  a 
ship,  and  that  certainly  a  long  clipper 
might  be  heaved-to  in  a  different 
manner  from  a  short  de^)-sided  craft, 
Ac  Then  he  proposed  for  the  com- 
pany to  join  in  a  bowl  of  punch, 
which  he  undertook  to  brew.  We  all 
— foreigners  included — ^readilyagreed, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  fresh  tumblers 
adorned  the  ample  board,  and  the 
pretty  "  daughter  of  the  house " 
Drought  in  the  ingredients,  and 
screeching  hot  water,    CM>^ain  Bu- 
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Eert  Charleston  ogled  ber  so  that  she 
lashed  and  tossed  her  head,  but  her 
friend  the  Old  Commodore  chuckled 
her  under  the  chin  in  a  fatherly  way, 
and  whiopered  something  that  made 
her  laugh  merrily ;  and  what  with 
her  neat  figure,  her  dimpled  rosy 
cheeks,  her  pearly  teeth,  and  her 
bright  eyes,  she  really  looked  charm- 


I  punch  was  soon  concocted  and 
ladled  out,  and  then  the  Old  Commo- 
dore said  he  would  ^ve  us  a  senti- 
ment— *' Here*s  the  wmd  that  blows} 
the  ship  that  goes;  and  the  lass  that 
loves  a  sailor  r*  We  have  no  doubt 
tiiat  he  had  given  it  at  least  a  thousand 
times  in  the  course  of  his  life.  Our 
Yankee  friend,  Captain  Goahead, 
didn't  seem  to  care  much  for  '*  senti- 
ments,'' but  asked  a  good  many  point- 
ed questions  of  Captain  Blackman 
conceming  the  African  trade,  in  which 
the  latter  had  been  lonjo^  eu^^aged,^ 
Captain  Blackman  rubbedhis  buBet* 
head  vigorously,  brightened  a  little, 
and  favoured  us  with  a  great  deal  of 
curious  information  about  the  mode 
of  barter,  the  natives,  the  priests,  the 
jwju*»y  tiie  dimate,  and  t^e  slave 
trade,  along  ^e  coasts  of  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea.  Captain  Goahead  was 
particularly  inquisitive  on  the  last 
named  topic,  ana  dddberately  avowed 
that  be  would  be  '*  catawampously 
swamped  if  it  wam't  darned  hard 
lines  that  the  Britishers  wouldn't  let 
a  fellow  turn  an  honest  penny  in  the 
way  of  blackbird-catching"  (i.6.,  ^ve 
hunting}.  Certain  Blackman  r^nark- 
ed  that,  speaking  of  the  coast  of 
Africa,  he  was  vividly  reminded  of  a 
terrible  adventure  that  he  underwent 
when  on  a  voyage  thither.  Being 
pressed  to  relate,  he  did  so,  and  in  a 
manner  which  evinced  that  he  was 
bj  no  means  so  prosaic  and  unimpres- 
SM>nable  a  mortal  as  we  had  at  first 
imagined.  In  here  giving  his  story, 
however,  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
use  some  degree  of  compression,  and 
also  to  put  it  a  little  into  "  shipshiape" 
tehion,  in  a  Uteraiy  sense. 

"WeH,  gei^iemen,"  (commenced 
Captain  Blackman)  *'  you  probably 
are  aware  that  about  ei^^teen  degrees 
North  of  the  Line,  there  is  a  place  on 
^e  coast  of  Africa  named  Portendik, 
celebrated  as  an  emporium  of  the  gum 
trade.  About  five-amd-twenty  years 
ago,  when  I  wasa  young  fellow  of  two- 
md-tw^nty,  I  sailed  b«iore  the  utuit 


in  a  small  liveipool  brig  bound  for 
this  port;  but  when  within  fif^ 
leagues  of  our  destination,  the  vessel 
was  capauEed  by  a  sudden  squall,  and 
I  believe  that,  excepting  myself,  every 
soul  on  boaid  perish^  I  was  on 
the  forecastle  when  it  happened,  and 
the  shock  threw  me  into  the  boiling 
sea,  dear  of  the  hull,  which  at  onae 
rolled  keel-upwards  with  j^ppaUiB* 
velocity.  I  could  swim  well,  ana 
struck  out  for  dear  life,  with  a  ptaytf 
on  my  quivering  lips.  Not  one  of  my 
imhappy  shipmates  could  I  see — they 
probably  were  all  overwhelmed  by 
the  huU.  A  small  dingy  (a  sort  of 
light  skifT)  had  been  providential^' 
launched  sheer  from  the  brig's  deok 
as  though  by  the  hand  of  man ;  and 
now  I  Mheld  it  floating  buoyant  as  a 
cork  at  s(»ne  distance  to  leeward. 
With  a  cry  of  delight  I  swam  towards 
it,  but  in  my  eagerness  to  save  my- 
sdf ,  I  ffrasped  its  gunwale  amidships, 
and  it  mirl^  '  turned  turtle,'  as  sailors 
say  —that  is,  bottom  m>warda  After 
desperate  exertions  I  succeeded  in 
righting  it,  and  this  time  got  fairfy 
in  over  the  stem.  The  little  skifT  was 
still  half  full  of  water,  and  I  could 
pnly  bale  it  out  with  the  palms  of  my 
handa  B^>eatedly  did  a  wave  roA 
over  the  dingy,  burying  me  mider 
water,  and  I  had  to  lK>ld  on  hard  kst 
I  should  be  washed  adrift  Atlmgtit 
a  jerking  swell  hi^pily  whirled  two- 
tlurds  of  the  water  out  of  the  ski£^ 
and  I  soon  scooped  the  residue  over 
the  gunwale:  th^i  I  sank  on  the 
bottom  quite  exhausted,  but  with  a 
fervent  thanksgiving  to  heaven,  for  1 
now  felt  assured  of  at  least  temp(»ary 
safety. 

The  squall  passed  away  afanost  as 
quickly  as  it  had  arisen,  and  the 
heavy  swell  subsided  by  degrees,  u»* 
til  the  face  of  old  Ocean  was  seem- 
ingly as  calm  as  an  inland  lake— bat^ 
as  you  all  well  know,  ^e  sea  is  njsw 
pejrfectly  at  rest:  there  is  always s 
swell,  even  when  imperoeptiUe  to  the 
eye,  and  in  a  dead  calm  the  watsn 
will  sometimes  enuta  kind  of  moan — 
and  a  very  esnie  sound  it  is,  aond  one 
that  makes  a  nervous  inunnative 
man  start  and  look  around  nim,  t9 
convince  himadf  thost  the  reapiratioB 
is  not  from  naortal  hings.  I  gased 
with  ei^^  anxiety  towards  the  CKp- 
sized  bng,  but  could  not  disoovM'  my 
of  my  jpoor  shipmates,  and  hsfymy 
drifted  into  a  aonooth  swift  ooirent, 
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it  gwept  Uie  dingy  away,  so  that  in  a 
lew  houn  I  was  tar  distant  £rom  the 
locality  of  the  catastrophe.  My  si- 
toation  was  a  very  terrible  one.  t 
had  no  means  whatever  of  managing 
the  skiff— I  was  without  food  and 
water,  and  exposed  to  a  broiling  mid- 
day son.  No  sail  af^peared  on  the 
horizon,  and  from,  my  low  positicm 
on  the  water,  I  too  well  knew  that  a 
passing  veesd  could  not  notice  me 
unless  she  sailed  pretty  near,  and 
even  in  the  latter  case  it  was  at  least 
questionable  if  she  would  bear  up  to 
my  rescue  How  the  day  ^ed  you 
mav  in  some  degree  imacine.  Hopes 
and  fears  alternated,  out  physical 
nrostration  at  length  triumphed,  and 
1  sank  on  the  bottom  of  the  little 
craft  in  a  fainting  condition.  My 
thirst  was  dreadful,  for,  to  increase 
my  misery,  I  had  swallowed  much 
salt  water.  I  would  have  given  all 
the  wealth  in  the  world — ^had  it  been 
mine  to  give — for  a  single  draught  of 
fresh  water  1  From  sunset  I  ceased 
to  suffer — ^nature  could  endure  no 
more,  and  insensibility  q[>ared  me 
further  pangs. 

I  have  no  further  recollection  of 
anything,  till  I  opened  my  eyes  in  a 
state  of  naif  stupcu:,  and  saw  by  the 
light  of  a  brilliant  moon  some  dark 
figures  bending  over  me.  and  heard 
voices  of  sympathy,  ana  felt  rou^h 
but  kindly  hands  raise  me  from  me 
bottom  of  the  dingy,  whence  I  was 
promptly  transferred  into  a  boat 
alongside,  which  then  rowed  away 
with  long  measured  strokes.  Where 
was  I  ?  What  had  happ^sed  ?  My 
dizzy  brain  by  degrees  recalled  tiie 
past^  and  I  feeUy  put  a  question  to 
the  men  who  had  rescued  me.  Their 
brief  explanation  was  that  my  dingy 
had  nearly  been  run  down  by  their 
ship,  but  the  moment  it  was  per- 
ceived, the  cutter  hove-to,  and  sent 
the  boat  which  had  picked  me  up^ 
and  was  now  oonveying  me  to  the 
ship. 

The  Bloop-o*-war  cruiser  FvnfM  was 
the  shijp  Hiat  saved  me,  and  when  I 
bad  quite  recovered,  the  CM>tain  jiro- 
posed  to  me  to  join  her.  I  candidly 
told  him  that  I  did  not  wish  to  enter 
the  navy — but  what  could  I  do  ?  I 
knew  very  well  that  the  pestilential 
levers  <^  the  African  coast  frequently 
0w^  awajr  half  a  cruiser^s  crew,  ye^ 
on  the  other  hand,  the  vessel  haa 
«iv«d  m«  from  certain  death,  vkA  I 


was  penniless  and  helpless.  So,  after 
turning  the  matter  end-for-end,  I  en- 
tered, and  was  rated  an  A.B.,  with  a 
prospect  of  promotion  to  a  petty 
officer's  grade  if  I  behaved  well,  and 
a  certainty  of  being  discharged  at  the 
expiration  of  the  cruise,  if  me  sharks 
did  not  claim  me  for  their  perquisite 
before  that  cruise  was  endei 

A  few  days  after  I  joined,  the 
Firefly  anchored  in  the  ma^aiflcent 
Geoige's  Bay,  at  Fernando  Po,  cme 
of  the  most  beautiful  islands  in  the 
world,  lying  in  the  ]l^ht  of  Bia^ 
some  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  from 
the  continent  of  Africa.  It  is  about 
thirty  miles  in  length  by  fifteen  in 
breadth,  and  has  two  great  mountains 
rising  to  the  enormous  height  of 
eleven  thousand  feet.  The  Firefly 
having  lost  many  hands  during  her 
year  on  the  coast,  and  a  majority  of 
the  survivors  being  now  very  sickly, 
the  Commodore  on  the  station  ordered 
her  to  Ascension,  to  recruit  the  heallii 
of  the  crew  by  a  few  weeks  sojourn 
at  that  salubnous  island  ;  and,  ao- 
cordingly,  to  the  joy  of  all  on  board, 
from  (Siptain  to  cabm-boy,  we  ^leeted 
our  topsails  and  stood  out  to  sea, 
within  twaity-four  hours  after  arriv- 
ing in  George's  Bay. 

(^  arriving  at  Ascension,  we  found 
Admiral there,  and  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Firefly,  when  dining  one 
day  in  the  flagnship,  happen^  to 
mention  the  extraordinary  manner  in 
which  I  was  picked  up  and  became 
one  of  his  crew,  and  also  kindly  ad- 
ded that  I  had  reluctantly  joined,  not 
being  desirous  of  entering  a  man-o'- 
war.  The  good  old  admiral  there- 
upon ex|»res8ed  a  wise  to  see  me,  and 
I  was  at  once  sent  to  the  flagnahip  and 
introduced  to  his  presence.  He  asked 
me  to  relate  my  adv^iture  and  es- 
cape, and  I  did  so.  plainly  and  truths 
fully.  He  seemed  much  struck,  and 
inc[uired  if  I  really  wished  to  quit  the 
Kinff's  service  and  sail  again  in  a 
merdiantman?  I  frankly  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  He  then  said  tJiat 
he  would  speak  to  my  captain  <m  the 
aubject,  and  after  a  few  kmdly  words, 
he  save  me  a  guinea  (which  I  keep 
to  this  hour)  and  dismissed  me.  Next 
day  I  received  my  formal  discharge 
from  the  Firefly,  and  a  few  hours 
subsequently  I  joined  a  merchantman 
homeward  bound.  My  story  is  ended, 
gentlemen." 

'*  A  dose  escape  you  had,  Captain 
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Blackman,"  remarked  the  Old  C!oin- 
modore. 

"Ay,  when  he  was  adrift  in  that  *ere 
dingy/'  said  Captain  Blowhard,  "  he 
was  what  I  call  jambed  hard  up  in  a 
clinch,  and  no  knife  at  hand  to  cut 
the  lashings." 

"Twas  touch-and-go  with  him," 
cried  Captain  Fidgjett. 

"  Touch-and-go  is  a  good  pilot,  as 
we  all  know,"  i^ded  Captain  jBrace. 

"  Yes,"  said  Captain  Kupert  Char- 
leston, twirling  round  ms  finger- 
rings,  "  it  was  really  quite  a  romantic 
escape.  You  should  tell  it  to  the 
ladies,  Blackman  !  How  the  dear 
things  would  flutter !  But  do  you 
know,  gentlemen,  it  reminds  me  of  a 
very  singular  and  mysterious  occur- 
rence which  I  witnessed  a  few  years 
ago  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Perhaps 
you  would  not  object,  were  I  to ** 

"  Dam  palaver  !"  interrupted  the 
impatient  Yankee.  "  Time  is  dollars. 
Freshen  yer  nip.  Spin  yer  yam  right 
slick  out  o'  haiid.  Tliem's  my  senti- 
ments.   €k>-ahead  !" 

Captain  Charleston  took  the  hint. 
He  eschewed  all  further  preface,  and 
thus  commenced : — 

"  On  our  outward  voyage  we  had 
reached  the  latitude  of  the  Almirante 
Isles,  when  one  morning  the  ship 
being  on  a  taut  bowline,  a  man  alort 
starUed  us  with  the  ciy— ever  thrill- 
ing to  a  seaman's  ear— of  **  Wreck- 
At>/" 

The  officer  on  deck  sharply  hailed, 
and  the  man  responded — 

"Broad  off  the  starboard  bow, 
sir!" 

The  first  mate  on  this  went  up  to 
the  foretopsail  yard  with  a  glass. 

"What  do  you  make  out,  Mr. 
Hawser  ?"  cried  our  Captain. 

"  A  Urse  ship,  sir, — ^water-logged — 
masts  ana  bulwarks  gone  !" 

After  a  pause,  during  which  the 
wreck  "lifted"  so  as  to  be  visible 
from  the  hurricane  deck,  Hawser 
again  shouted — 

"  French  colours  upside  down  from 
stump  of  foremast !" 

This  signal  of  distress  induced  us 
to  conjecture  that  people  mi^t  be  on 
board,  and  the  Captain  agam  hailed 
the  yard, 

"  Any  signs  of  life,  Mr.  Hawser  ?" 

"  Not  vet,  sir." 

The  Captain  then  edged  down 
towards  the  wreck,  which  lifted  so 
fast  that  the  mate  soon  positively 


announced  that  there  were  neither 
living  nor    dead  on    the   stranger's 

"What's  that  on  the  larboaid, 
aft?" 

"Masts  and  rigging  towing  over 
the  side,  sir." 

When  within  a  couple  of  cables' 
length,  we  counterbraced  so  as  to 
keep  the  ship  nearly  stationary,  the 
wind  being  hc^ht  but  eiesdj,  A  sig- 
nal gun  was  men  fired,  but  it  elicit^ 
no  response  of  any  kind  from  the 
wreck — ^a  ship  of  a  thousand  tons. 
Upon  this,  one  of  our  quartep-boats 
was  lowered,  and  the  firat  mate  asad 
myself,  and  six  hands,  were  sent  to 
examine  the  wreck.  We  soon  were 
alon^ide,  and  pulling  under  her  coun- 
ter, found  her  to  be  the  French  ship, 
X'afYve»»-aW,  of  Marseilles.  We  easily 
got  on  board  at  the  main-chains,  and 
as  the  mate  had  asserted,  found  nei- 
ther livinff  nor  dead  on  deck.  We 
hailed  louoOiy.  but  no  voice  responded. 
We  then  looked  about  us  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  found  abundant  cause 
for  surprise  and  conjecture.  In  the 
first  place,  the  three  masts  had  heea 
cut  oown,  and  had  fallen  over  the 
larboard  side — ^the  foremast  and  its 
aooompanjdng  rigging  having  appa- 
rently dnftea  away;  but  the  main 
and  the  mizen  were  entangled  toge- 
ther, and  held  in  a  mass  by  the  side 
of  the  ship.  The  greater  part  of  the 
bulwarks  and  stanchions  were  knock- 
ed away,  but  the  hatches  of  the  hold 
were  stUl  securely  battened  down — 
circumstances  all  indicating  that  the 
ship  had  been  in  a  storm,  or  at  least 
a  fierce  squall,  and  that  the  crew  had 

Erobably  cut  away  the  masts  to  right 
er,  as  she  lay  over  on  her  be^- 
ends. 

But  there  were  several  remarkable, 
and  even  suspicious  matters,  which 
baffled  decision.  Of  these,  the  most 
important  was  the  fact,  that  a  quantity 
of  Discuit,  a  jar  of  tamarinds,  a  half- 
emptied  bottle  of  brandy,  two  flasks 
of  Bordeaux  wine,  a  small  keg  of 
water,  a  piece  of  freshly-boiled  beef, 
half  a  freshly-cooked  fowl,  some 
wooden  kits,  and  drinking  horns 
with  silver  rims,  one  or  two  curious 
pipes,  some  loose  tobacco,  and  a  bun- 
dle of  large  East  Indian  cigars,  were 
found  in  a  jumbled  heap  on  deck, 
covered  over  with  a  staysail,  which 
one  of  the  boat's  crew  happened  to 
raise,  little  thinking  what  was  beneath 
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it.  The  Bimple  fact  of  the  provisions 
being  freshly  prepared  for  use  proved 
that  people  must  have  been  on  deck 
within  a  dozen  hours  at  the  very 
utmost.  Supposing  these  people  to 
have  been  Varo-ernd^s  crew,  was  it 
not  an  extraordinary  circumstance 
that  thev  should  leave  food,  wine, 
brandy,  &c,  in  this  way  ?  Even  haa 
they  abandoned  the  ship  in  their 
boats,  or  on  rafts,  (though,  possibly, 
they  might  have  been  taken  off  by 
some  v^sel  during  the  past  ni^ht) 
would  they  not  £tve  carried  these 
supplies  with  them?  How  was  it, 
also,  that  a  crew,  in  the  absorbing 
alarm  and  danger  of  a  state  of  ship- 
wreck, had  leisure  to  cook  provisions, 
and  coolly  feast  on  deck  ] 

We  entered  the  cabins.  An  ex- 
traordinary scene  did  they  present. 
The  lockers,  cupboards,  &c.,  were  all 
open,  and  their  contents  scattered 
around.  Almost  every  portable  parti- 
cle of  value — including  the  ship's 
papers  and  log-book,  and  the  usual 
nautical  instruments,  &c. — were  miss- 
ing. We  were  some  time  overhauling 
the  dibris,  and  then  went  into  the 
adjoining  state-rooms.  They,  also, 
were  rifled,  and  open  trunks  of  wear- 
ing apparel,  &c.,  heaped  about.  But 
in  the  Dest  of  the  six  state-rooms,  we 
discovered  something  that  strucK  us 
withamazement.  On apile of  blankets, 
mattresses,  &c,  that  bad  been  torn 
out  of  the  berths  and  flunxr  on  the 
floor,  reposed  a  beautiful  litue  boy  of 
not  more  than  three  years'  of  age, 
deeping  so  soundly  that  even  our 
heavy  trampas  we  entered  and  roughly 
kicked  aside  some  boxes,  did  not 
awake  him.  He  was  handsomely 
dressed,  and  it  reallv  was  an  affecting 
picture  to  look  at  him,  as  he  slum- 
Dered  amid  desolation,  unconscious 
of  the  imminent  danger  environing 
him.  He  had,  however,  obviously 
wept  himself  to  sleep,  for  his  eyelios 
were  much  swollen,  and  his  cheeks 
yet  wet  with  traces  of  tears.  We  of 
course  roused  him,  and  he  unclasped 
his  chubby  arms,  hitherto  clutcned 
together  across  his  breast,  and  opened 
his  eyes.  His  first  impulse  was  to 
stretch  out  his  hands  to  Mr.  Hawser, 
but  when  he  beheld  the  strange  faces 
around,  he  cried — "If a  mire!  ma 
fn^e  /  M  est  ma  mh'e  f" 

I  understood  French,  and  ques- 
tioned him  about  his  mother,  but  he 
only  replied  by  vehement  supplica* 


tions  for  her,  and  requests  that  we 
would  take  him  to  Ler  t<mt  a  Vheure, 
Alas !  she  and  all  other  passengers, 
as  well  as  the  crew,  were  missing. 
We  searched  and  researched  the  cabin 
and  state  rooms,  but  without  fiu*ther 
discovery,  and  suddenly  the  boom  of 
a  gun  from  our  own  ship  hurried  us 
on  deck,  and  we  found  a  signal  flying 
for  our  immediate  return,  as  the  as* 
pect  of  the  horizon  had  rapidly 
chan^,  and  a  heavy  squall  seemed 
brewmff.  We,  therefore,  at  once  con- 
veyed the  foundling  of  the  wreck  to 
the  boat,  with  a  few  of  the  articles  of 
wearing   apparel    foimd    near   him, 

lead  to  his  identification. 

Hardly  had  we  got  on  board  our 
ship  ere  a  squall  was  on  us,  but  we 
escaped  with  the  loss  of  the  fore-top- 
gallant-mast, and  a  few  light  sails. 
When  the  squall  cleared  off.  not  a 
vestige  of  Varoenrcid  remamed  on 
the  surface  of  the  great  deep. 

The  most  probaUe  theory  concern- 
ing this  mysterious  wreck  was  that 
she  had  been  overtaken  by  a  squall, 
and  that  the  crew  cut  away  the  masts 
to  right  her  ;  that  they  remained 
some  time  on  the  dismasted  hulk, 
until  she  began  to  settle  down  ;  that 
they  finally  were  taken  off  by  some 
vessel,  or  else  left  in  their  own  boats ; 
and  that  in  the  hurry  of  departure 
the  child  was  accidentidlv  left  behind. 
Possibly  his  mother  had  been  swept 
overboard  in  the  gale,  and  the  crew 
were  too  intent  on  saving  themselves 
to  search  for  him,  as  he  perhaps  had 
hid  himself  in  his  fright.  Some  of 
our  men  entertained  a  dark  notion 
that  a  mutiny  had  occurred  on  board 
the  French  ship,  or  that  pirates  had 
taken  and  plundered  her.  Still,  there 
was  no  trace  of  any  struggle  or  blood- 
shed. It  was  somewhat  inexplicable, 
though,  that  no  attempt  appeared  to 
have  been  made  to  cut  adrift  the 
wreck  of  the  spars  and  rijKging,  nor 
to  set  up  jury  masts.     That's  alL" 

"But  what  became  of  the  poor 
little  French  boy  r  asked  the  Old 
Commodore. 

"  O,  I  forgot  that,",  answered  Cap- 
tain Charleston.  "  Why,  the  lady- 
passengers  of  our  ship  at  once  took 
tender  charge  of  Fran9ois  Adolphe, 
as  he  called  himself ;  but  what  be<»me 
of  him  after  we  reached  Bombay, 
and  whether  his  parentage  ever  was 
discovered,  I  am  unable  to  say.** 
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Captain  Rnpert  Charleston's  stoiy  nar 
turally  auffgeated  various  reminiscen- 
ces of  wrecks,  and  nearly  every  captain 
present  was  able  to  mention  several 
singular  episodes  of  the  kind,  as  occur- 
ring withm  his  personal  experience. 
We  confess  that  we  did  our  best  to 
**  draw  out'*  our  friends,  but  although 
they  were — ^thanks  to  the  Old  Com- 
modore's Punch  Bowl — exceedingly 
willing  to  be  communicative,  and  to 
narrate  their  most  remarkable  adven- 
tures ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  their  yams 
were  not  exactly  of  a  Kind  likely  to 
interest  the  reader  at  secondhand, 
and  therefore  we  abstain  from  any 
attempt  to  repeat  them.  We  began 
to  despair  of  hearing  anything  more 
that  night  worth  communicating  to 
our  beloved  and  honoured  client  and 
patron,  the  Public,  but  Captain  Brace 
incidentally  observed  that  he  had 
been  much  interested  by  Captain 
Blackman's  narrative  of  his  provi- 
dential escape  in  the  dingy,  ana  this, 
he  said,  might  well  excite  his  perso- 
nal sympathy  to  a  peculiar  degree, 
for  he  himself  once  underwent  a  yet 
more  terrible  adventure  at  sea  in  an 
open  boat.  We  pricked  up  our  ears 
at  this,  and  put  a  few  questions, 
which  elicited  quite  enough  to  con- 
vince us  that  Captain  Brace  could 
spin  a  yam  far  more  extraordinary 
in  its  incidents  than  any  we  had 
hitherto  heard.  We  earnestly  pressed 
him  to  do  so,  but  the  prosaic  Yankee 
captain  objected  on  the  ground  that 
yam-spinning  "  wam't  profitable," 
for,  said  he,  "  I  ^ess  yew  may  spout 
away  on  that  tack  a  twelvemonth  at 
a  stretch,  and  I'm  flabbergasted  if 
yew'll  be  a  picajrune  the  richer  !** 
This  charaeteristio  logic  did  not  suit 
us  at  all,  and  seeing  the  company 
well  disposed  to  back  us,  we  bought 
off  even  Captain  Gbahead's  opposition 
by  liberally  offering  to  "stand"  the 
replenishing  of  the  Bowl,  provided 
Captain  Brace  forthwith  favoured  us 
with  his  narrative.  This  was  cordi- 
ally agreed  to,  and  our  part  of  the 
bargain  bein^  promptly  fidfilled. 
Brace  began  his  stoiy.  Silence,  fore 
and  aft  I  for  her©  is  a  yam  worth 
hearing ! 

"  In  1829,  (commenced  Captain  Brace) 
I  was  an  apprentice  on  board  the 
barque  Singapore,  belonnng  to  Livers 
pool.  Bhe  had  originally  been  a  re- 
gular trader  to  Singapore,  but  the 
owners  had  replaced  h^r  in  that  line 


by  a  newer  craft,  and  the  **  old 
barkey"  now  traded  solely  to  Jamaica. 
The  kind  captain  with  whom  I  first 
sailed  in  this  vessel  died  of  the  yellow 
fever,  and  he  had  been  succeeaed  on 
the  present  voynse  by  a  very  in- 
human master  who  seemed  to  take 
an  absolute  delight  in  over-working 
and  torturing  all  on  board,  and  espe- 
cially did  he  wreak  his  spite  on  us, 
poor  apprentices.  "  I'll  teach  yon  to 
toe  the  mark  !  I'll  polish  you  !  Pll 
work  your  old  iron  up  !"  and  similar 
expressions,  were  perpetuaDy  in  his 
mouth  ;  and,  he  rope-ended,  or 
"  started"  us  with  such  bmtality,  that 
the  mate  several  times  had  fierce 
quarrels  with  him  through  interfer- 
ing with  him  on  oiir  behalf.  The 
ultimate  fate  of  this  savage  man 
seemed  a  retribution  on  him  for  his 
craelties.  A  few  years  subsequent  to 
the  period  in  question,  he  took  com- 
mand of  a  London  South  Sea  whaler, 
and  when  ashore  at  one  of  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  he  committed  soma 
outrage  upon  the  natives,  who  in 
revenge  murdered  the  boats'  crew, 
all  but  one  man  who  escaped  after 
beholding  the  captain  put  to  death 
in  a  most  shocking  manner. 

The  Singapore  was  anchored  in 
Morant  Bay,  Jamaica,  waiting  to  ship 
some  sugar,  to  be  brought  down  from 
an  estate  in  the  interior  ;  and  here  it 
was  that  myself  and  two  fellow  ap- 
prentices finally  made  up  our  minds 
to  desert,  for  we  were  doubtful  whe- 
ther we  should  survive  liie  hom»> 
ward  voyage  under  such  a  cmel 
master.  We  happened  to  know  that 
a  British  18-gim  corvette-of-war  was 
cruising  at  that  time  off  the  coast — 
indeed,  she  would  sometimes  stand 
in,  and  be  in  sight  many  hours.  To 
this  vessel  we  determined  to  desert, 
for  we  rightly  enough  argued  that  we 
should  be  much  better  treated  inboard 
her,  and  we  knew  that  we  should  be 
readily  received,  and  that  men-o'-war 
never  give  up  runaway  seamen  and 
apprentices — though,  in  the  case  of 
the  latter,  the  master  of  the  ship 
from  whicn  they  desert  can  claim  the 
wages  they  receive  in  the  Navy,  up  to 
the  time  their  apprenticeship  to  nim 
extends,  on  appucation  to  tne  Board 
of  Admiralty. 

The  question  was,  how  to  get  dear 
of  the  Singapore?  We  mu^  either 
bribe  a  snore-boat,  or  bamm  one 
from  the  ship.    To  do  the  former  we 
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had  no  money,  and  therefore  the 
latter  was  our  only  alternative.  We 
made  our  preparations  to  start.  Each 
of  us  for  several  days  saved  as  much 
of  our  biscuit  as  we  could,  without 
exciting  suspicion,  for  we  thought 
that  we  mignt  be  a  day  or  two  ere 
we  fell  in  with  the  man-o*-war.  We 
also  prepared  our  little  bundles. 
There  was  another  apprentice  to  the 
barque,  but  on  sounding  him  he  ap- 
peared too  prudent  or  too  timid  to 
entertain  the  project,  and  we  there- 
fore made  no  further  attempt  to  in- 
duce him  to  join  us. 

At  length  the  hour  of  trial  came. 
One  afternoon  the  captain  ordered 
his  boat  to  take  him  ashore.  Mvself 
and  another  apprentice  rowed  him, 
as  usual.  He  remained  some  hours, 
and  it  was  neariy  sunset  ere  we  got 
back  to  the  ship.  The  boat  itself  was 
generally  suspended  from  the  davitts 
over  the  vessel's  stem.  It  was  about 
sixteen  feet  long,  and  a  light  built 
and  very  neat  httle  thing.  Whilst 
we  rested  on  our  oars  during  the  cap- 
tain's absence  ashore,  we  had  resolved 
to  attempt  to  run  the  ship  that  very 
night  in  the  boat  in  question.  A 
circumstance  favoured  us.  When  we 
got  alongside  the  Singapore,  the  cap- 
tain briefly  ordered  us  to  secure  the 
boat  t«  the  mizzen-chains  for  the 
night,  and  to  sweep  her  thoroughly, 
as  she  was  much  littered  with  leaves, 
ftc,  from  a  ouantity  of  fruit  and 
shrubs  he  had  Drought  off  with  him. 

By  this  time  it  was  nearly  dark, 
and  whilst  I  officiously  scrubbed 
about,  and  rattled  the  oars  together, 
my  two  confederate  messmates  slip- 
ped below,  and  secured  their  bundles, 
as  well  as  my  own,  and  dropped  with 
them  into  the  boat.  None  of  the  men 
on  deck  took  any  notice  of  ns,  as  they 
were  aware  that  we  had  just  pulled 
the  captain  on  board.  Darkness 
rapidly  increased,  and  we  silently 
dropped  astern.  The  tide  was  run- 
ning down,  and  the  wind  was  in  our 
favour  also ;  so  that,  without  dipping 
an  oar  in  the  water,  we  speedily  were 
A  considerable  distance  from  the  ship 
— but,  just  as  we  out  with  the  oars, 
conceiving  there  was  no  longer  any 
necessity  for  silence,  we  heard  a  loua 
uproar  on  board  the  Singapore,  fol- 
lowed by  the  firing  of  a  quarter-deck 
signal-cannonade,  and  the  splashing 
of  the  jolly-boat  in  the  water.  We 
knew  now  that  our  flight  was  disco- 


vered, and  that  we  were  about  to  be 
pursued.  With  fast-beating  heart  I 
grasped  the  tiller,  and  there  was  no 
need  to  tell  my  messmates  to  pull 
with  a  wiU.  Thanks  to  the  {Mtchy 
darkness  of  the  night,  we  wers 
speedily  lost  to  all  pursuit,  but  we 
continued  to  row  by  turns  till  day- 
break— steering  by  the  stars,  when 
the  V  shone  out  clear,  in  what  we  fan- 
cied was  the  best  course  to  £all  in 
with  H.  M.  S.  Skart, 

The  magnificent  sunrise  of  the 
tropics  lighted  up  the  bosom  of  the 
deep,  and  then  we  discovered  that  we 
had  rowed,  and  had  drifted  with  a 
current,  quite  out  of  sij^ht  of  land, 
and  were  upon  the  wide  Caribbean 
Sea ;  but  this  gave  us  no  immediate 
concern,  as  we  felt  tolerably  sure  of 
falling  in  with  the  Shark  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  We  now  exa- 
mined our  stores,  and  found  that  we 
had  about  a  dozen  and  a-half  of  bis- 
cuits, and  three  or  four  lumps  of 
boiled  salt  junk.  Happily,  there  was 
in  the  bows  of  the  boat  a  breaker 
containing  about  four  gallons  of 
water.  We  had  no  compass  and  no 
sails.  All  we  had  to  trust  to  was 
our  oars  and  own  sharp  eyes.  W^ 
were  much  exhausted  by  the  night's 
work,  and  after  a  slight  meal  and  a 
hearty  drink  of  water,  two  of  us  lay 
down  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  in- 
tending to  sleep  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
whilst  the  thjrd  kept  watch.  HeJ 
however,  poor  fellow,  was  too  tho- 
roughly wearied  to  continue  awidcoj 
and  he  soon  slid  off  the  thwart,  and 
slept  also. 

When  we  awoke,  we  found,  to  our 
horror,  that  we  must  have  slept 
nearly  all  day,  for  the  sun  was  low 
down  in  the  horizon,  much  obscured 
by  driving  clouds,  and  the  sea  was 
running  high,  and  the  boat  rocking 
helplessly  about.  We  had  no  means 
of  knowing  how  far  we  had  drifted, 
but  there  was  much  reason  to  fea^ 
we  were  far  out  at  sea.  We  imme- 
diately held  a  council  to  determine 
what  was  best  to  be  done — and,  here 
I  may  briefly  describe  the  three  poor 
erring  ship-boys  thus  exposed  to*- 
gether  to  imminent  periL  1  was  then 
seventeen  years  of  age,  tall  and  ac- 
tive, but  not  possessed  of  much  bodily 
strength.  I  nad  been  apprenticed  to 
the  Singapore  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
after  receiving  -a  toleralny  good  edu- 
cation at  the  grammar  school  of  the 
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country  town  where  I  waa  bom.  Of 
my  two  messmates,  one  was  a  couple 
of  years  older  than  myself.  His 
name  was  Reuben  Lane,  and  he  was 
a  native  of  Leicester — a  powerfully- 
built,  chub-headed  fellow,  able  and 
willing,  but  ignorant,  and  naturally 
stupid  and  sk>w  of  comprehension. 
The  other  was  named  Charles  Bailey ; 
he  was  only  fifteen  ^ears  of  age.  and 
came  from  a  village  in  the  neighoour- 
hood  of  Nottinffliam.  He  was  a 
slight  but  a  remarkable  pretty  boy, 
and  had  received  a  good  education. 
He  was  the  most  gentle  and  affec- 
tionate creature  conceivable ;  and  often 
had  my  heart  bled  for  him  when  the 
brutfd  captain  was  treating  him  with 
abominable  cruelty.  He  was,  more- 
over, a  quick,  keen-witted  lad,  and 
the  only  son  of  a  widowed  mother. 
.  We  held,  as  I  said,  a  council,  but 
fear  had  already  so  completely  mud- 
dled the  slow  dull  current  of  Keuben 
Lane's  ideas,  that  although  much  the 
oldest  of  the  three,  he  had  not  an  opi- 
nion to  offer,  nor  anything  to  suggest, 
but  was  quite  willing  to  do  whatever 
I  desired.  Poor  little  Bailey,  mere 
child  as  he  was,  gave  his  opimon  with 
a  decision  and  good  sense  far  beyond 
his  years.  He  thought  that  as  we 
must  have  drifted  far  out  to  sea,  we 
had  better  steer  in  the  direction  of 
what  we  thought  the  nearest  land;  for 
we  could  not  be  certain  of  falling  in 
with  any  vessel  whatever  out  at  sea. 
He  also  thought  we  had  better  put 
ourselves  on  short  allowance  of  provi- 
sions and  water,  especially  the  latter. 
I  entirely  acquiesced.,  and  as  to  Reuben 
Lane,  he  was  a  mere  cypher. 

We  immediately  examined  stock, 
and  calculated  that  not  more  than  two 
gallons  of  water  remained  in  the  break- 
er; and  for  food  we  had  ten  biscuits 
and  perhaps  a  pound  and  a  half  of  salt 
beef.  We  each  ate  a  biscuit  and  a 
morsel  of  meat,  and  measured  out  the 
water  into  a  piece  of  broken  cocoa-nut 


shell  lying  in  the  boat,  which  give 
about  half-A-pint  to  each  of  us.  The 
setting  ^un  at  this  moment  blazed  in 
the  emiljgence  of  its  glory,*  iust  above 
the  horizon,  and  we  hailed  it  as  the 
augury  of  Hope. 

The  sea  was  rough,  and  we  had  to 
lav-to  until  the  stars  shone  forth  by 
which  we  might  shape  our  course ;  but 
unhappily  they  were  obscured  by  clouds 
from  tune  to  time  throughout  the  ni^t, 
and  the  wind  chopped  about  continue 
ally.  We  spent  a  miserable  night,  oc- 
casionally orenched  with  spray,  and 
conscious  that  we  probably  had  not 
changed  our  position  a  single  league 
for  the  better. 

The  second  morning  dawned — the 
7th  of  August — and  we  all  eagerly 
looked  round  the  waste  of  heaving 
green  billows,  but  not  a  sail  was  in 
si^ht.  To  add  to  our  distress,  a  powei^ 
fm  wind  sprang  up,  blowing  steadily 
from  the  norm-west  (as  we  knew 
from  the  position  of  the  sun),  which 
was  highly  unfavourable  for  our  de- 
sign to  steer  for  the  nearest  point  c^ 
St.  Domingo ;  and  in  spite  of  our  ut- 
most endeavours,  we  could  not  hold 
our  own  against  it,  and  by-and-bye  the 
seas  struck  us  so  furiously  that  we 
found  our  only  hope  against  being 
swamped  was  to  scud  before  the  win£ 
Even  then,  it  was  difficult  to  keep  the 
cork  of  a  boat  under  command,  and 
we  determined  to  rig  a  jury-mast  and 
saiL  To  furnish  the  latter  we  opened 
our  bundles,  and  Reuben  Lane  happen- 
ing to  have  a  sailmaker's  needle  and 
pfldm,  and  a  ball  of  twine,  in  his  podc- 
et,  he  speedily  made  a  rude  but  strcmg 
lug-sail  oy  sewing  our  shirts  and  epare 
lackets  together.  This  we  bent  to  the 
boat-hook  for  a  yard,  and  set  up  an  oar 
for  the  mast  For  shrouds,  sheets, 
braces  an^  halyard,  we  untwisted  the 
boat's  long  painter,  each  strand  of 
which  was  stron^^  enough  for  our  par- 
pose.  The  thimble  (a  species  of  laige 
ring)  at  the  end  of  the  painter,  was 


*  Does  the  reader  remember  the  pMsage  in  Sir  Walter  Scott'e  **  Bokeby,*'  deecriptive  of  the 
setting  of  the  tropical  sua  ?  It  is  so  literally  correct — so  TiTtdlj  true — that  it  b  difficult  to  per- 
suade onrseWes  that  the  great  poet  (now  unjustly  depreciated)  had  not  often gaaed  on  the  won- 
drous spectacle  be  depicts  in  the  following  magnificent  lines  :— 

"  No  pale  gradations  quench  his  ray, 

No  twili^t  dews  his  wrath  allay; 

With  disk  Uke  batUe-target  red 

He  rushes  to  hb  burning  bed, 
,  Djfet  the  wide  wave  wiA  hiood^  lights 
'  Thtn  sinks  at  once^and  all  is  mght  !** 
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lashed  to  the  oar  haihdle  t6  serve  in- 
stead of  a  block,  through  which  to  reeve 
the  halyard.  All  bein^  thus  com- 
pleted, we  hoisted  the  sail,  and  found 
it  to  answer  exceedingly  well — ^the  boat 
bein^  under  command,  and  bearing  up 
steamly. 

To  our  unspeakable  dismay,  the  sale 
lasted  till  noon  on  the  third  day,  when 
it  suddenly  fell,  and  a  dead  calm  en- 
sued. Not  a  sail  hove  in  sight,  and 
the  sun  overhead  was  like  a  furnace. 
We  now  had  onl^  four  biscuits  left, 
and  the  water  m  the  breaker  was 
reduced  to  about  two  quarts — ^near  as 
we  could  guess.  This  was  a  fearful 
dilemma,  and  our  hearts  sank  within 
us.  For  aught  we  knew,  we  were  now 
two  or  three  hundred  miles  from  anv 
shore,  and  we  might  be  becalmed  till 
we  perished.  Any  one  of  us  could 
have  ate  the  whole  handful  of  biscuits 
remaining,  and  have  emptied  the 
breaker  at  a  single  meal,  but  werigidlv 
stinted  ourselves  to  half  a  biscuit  each 
for  dinner,  and  half  our  former  allow- 
ance of  water.  Anything  being  better 
than  desponding  inaction,  we  unship- 
ped the  mast,  and  rowed  as  long  as 
our  strength  enabled  us ;  but  were  so 
exhausted  by  lack  of  food,  by  thirst, 
and  by  the  broiling  sun,  that  we  soon 
had  to  give  in,  and  then  we  sat  moodily 
gassing  at  one  another  till  the  sun  again 
set. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  calm  conti-. 
nued,  and  after  several  unavailing  ef- 
forts to  row— our  strength  being  now 
quite  gone — ^we  all  stretched  ourselves 
under  the  thwarts,  and  drew  the  saU 
over  us  to  shade  the  rays  of  the  burn- 
ing sun.  That  night  we  shared  the 
last  biscuit,  and  drained  the  last  drop 
of  water  out  of  the  keg.  Beuben  Lane, 
by  far  the  most  physically  powerful 
when  we  started,  now  was  weakest  and 
most  cowardly.  In  the  course  of  the 
ovening  he  muttered  to  us — 

''  Messmates,  I  now  wish  we  were 
even  aboard  the  cruel  old  hooker 
again  !** 

Alas  !  80  did  we. 

The  fifth  day  dawned.  Still  a  dead 
calm — still  the  merciless  sun  scorch- 
ed us  like  the  fienr  blast  from  the 
mouth  of  an  iron  Sundry,  and  our 
lips  cracked  till  the  blood  oozed  forth, 
and  the  skin  of  our  necks,  faces,  and 
hands  came  off  in  crisp  rolls.  Not  a 
morsel  to  eat — not  a  drop  to  drink — 
and  tlie  noon-day  vertical  sun  over- 
head !     Exertinjj  our  united  stit^ngth, 
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we  dipped  the  sail  in  the  sea,  and 
then  spread  it  over  the  thwarts  and 
gunwale,  and  crept  under  it.  De- 
spair was  fast  gaining  the  mastery, 
and  we  recalled  to  each  other  the 
many  hideous  stories  of  sufferings 
experienced  by  others  in  situations 
similar  to  our  own.  Himger  we  might 
have  battled  with,  but  our  thirst  was 
intolerable.  Beuben  Lane  ^aned 
aloud  in  his  agony,  and  sometimes  he 
cursed  and  raved.  Once  I  heard  him 
pray,  and  oh  !  what  a  fearful  prayer  ! 
He  prayed  that  not  one  of  us  might  live 
to  see  the  light  of  another  day  I  Af- 
ter a  while  he  crept  from  under  the 
sail,  and  I  fancied  I  beard  the  gurgling 
sound  of  drinking.  I  crawled  forth, 
and  beheld  the  wretched  fellow  lean- 
ing over  the  gunwale,  scooping  up 
the  saltwater  with  both  hands,  and 
swallowing  it  as  fast  as  he  could.  I 
instantly  exclaimed — 

"  Beuben,  for  pity  sake  don*t  drink 
that !  It  will  drive  you  raving 
madr 

He  turned  round  with  an  idiotic 
grin,  and  answered — 

"  Let  it !     I  don»t  care  if  it  does  !" 

That  very  night  he  did  ffo  raving 
mad,  and  just  after  sunset  he  leaped 
overboard.  The  instant  he  was  in 
the  sea  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  two 
large  white  sharks,  which  had  kept 
alongside  the  boat,  with  instinctive 
expectation,  ever  since  the  calm  com- 
menced. 

This  awful  event  seemed  but  a 
warning  to  us  of  our  own  coming 
fate ;  and  young  Bailey,  who  had  hi- 
therto kept  up  his  spirits  in  a  mar- 
vellous manner,  began  to  sob  piti- 
fully, and  the  poor  little  fellow 
cried — 

"  Oh !  messmate,  who  is  to  tell  my 
mother  ?  I  shall  never  see  her  again. 
I  shall  soon  follow  him.  Oh,  Bill ! 
if  you  live  to  get  back  to  England, 
will  you  see  my  mother,  and  tell  her 
how  I  died  T 

I  promised  I  would  ;  but  not  a 
shadow  of  hope  had  I  now  that  I 
should  escape  the  appalling  doom  I 
had  unwittmgly  brought  on  myself. 
However,  I  opened  the  Bible  (wiy  mo- 
ther's gift),  which  had  been  brought 
on  board  in  my  little  bundle,  and  I 
read  passages  from  the  Psalms.  My 
throat  and  tongue  were  so  parebed 
that  my  voice  shrank  to  a  childisli 
treble,  but  the  words  of  promise  re- 
freshed the  souls  of  us  both.     I  i-e- 
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member  two  verses  especially,  which 
seemed  so  applicable  to  our  condition, 
that  when  I  had  read  them  I  reve- 
rentially closed  the  sacred  volume, 
and  could  read  no  more.  These  were 
the  words  : — "  Behold,  the  eye  of  the 
Lord  is  upon  them  that  fear  him  : 
and  upon  them  that  put  their  trust 
in  His  mercy.  To  deliver  their  soul 
from  death  :  and  to  feed  them  in  the 
time  of  dearth.  .  .  .  Let  thy 
merciful  kindness,  O  Lord,  be  upon 
us  :  like  as  we  do  put  our  trust  in 
Thee." 

Towards  noon  a  large  flying-fish 
leapt  on  board.  We  instantly  seized 
it,  tore  it  in  half,  and  ravenously  de- 
voured every  morsel,  whilst  it  yet 
quivei*ed  with  life.  But,  alas  !  this 
only  seemed  to  increase  our  pangs  of 
thirst,  and  we  both  felt  doubtful  whe- 
ther we  should  survive  during  the 
day. 

About  an  hour  before  simset  my 
little  messmate  sank  rapidly.  I  sup- 
ported his  head  on  my  Knee,  and  so 
long  as  he  continued  sensible,  he 
clasped  my  hand,  and  kept  moan- 
ing— 

"  Oh,  Bill !  my  poor,  dear  mother  ! 
She  had  only  me — and  I  am  dying  f 
Tell  her  I  thought  of  her,  and  prayed 
for  her  to  the  last — ^tell  her  that, 
Bill!" 

I  strove  to  comfort  him,  and  at 
lenffth  he  cried — 

"I  feel  my  head  all  a-fire  !  Good- 
bye, Bill  !  youVe  been  a  kind  mess- 
mate to  me,  and  my  only  friend  at 
sea.  Good-bye,  and  Grod  bless  you, 
BUI !" 

He  never  was  sensible  after  this  ; 
but  for  hours  his  mind  wandered 
among  the  scenes  of  his  infancy  and 
young  boyhood.  His  cottage-home 
m  Nottinghamshire,  and  his  beloved, 
widowed  mother,  were  all  he  spoke 
about ;  and  he  died  in  my  arms,  vnth 
some  inarticulate  murmur  about  his 
mother  on  his  shrivelled  lips.  When 
I  perceived  his  breath  had  fled,  I 
laid  his  head  down,  and  closed  his 
eyes  ;  and,  shocking  as  it  may  ap- 

Sear,  I  rejoiceil  in  heart  that  he  was 
ead.  I  had  loved  him  like  a  bro- 
ther, but  it  seemed  a  mercy  for  God 
to  remove  him  from  such  a  state  of 
torment  aa  we  had   both  endured  for 


the  last  forty-eight  hours,  and  I  in- 
wardly prayed  that  my  turn  might 
come  betore  morning. 

After  this,  I  remember  gazing  viUi 
a  sort  of  idiotic  admiration  at  the 
brilliant  moon,  and  the  unfathomable 
heavens  overhead.  Such  a  rei^len- 
dent  orb,  and  such  a  sky,  are  seen 
nowhere  but  In  the  Tropics.  So 
powerful  were  the  rayB  of  wie  moon, 
that  only  a  few  stars  of  the  largest 
magnitude  were  visible,  owing  to  the 
excess  of  lunar  light.  By  degrees 
clouds  be^an  to  gather,  and  rain — 
blessed  ram  ! — descended  heavily.  I 
stretched  myself  on  my  back,  with 
open  mouth,  and  every  few  momenta 
I  wrung  the  sail  and  sucked  its  mois- 
ture, but  the  more  I  sucked  the  more 
insatiate  grew  my  thirst.  At  length 
I  sank  on  a  heap  by  the  side  of  my 
dead  companion,  and  fell  into  a  de^ 
dreamless  slumber,  which  was  rather 
stupefaction  than  sleep. 

It  was  some  hours  after  daybreak 
when  I  awoke,  and  the  dreadful  stan 
was  shining  hotly  once  more.  My 
first  impulse  was  to  eagerly  suck  the 
last  drop  of  moisture  remaining  in  the 
sail  and  in  my  own  clothes,  and  then 
I  groaned  for  more.  By  this  time  I 
was  emaciated  to  a  skeleton,  and  my 
skin  was  full  of  ulcerated  sores.  £ 
strove  with  all  my  power  to  heave 
the  decomposing  corpse  of  poor  Bailey 
overboard,  but  after  repeated  eflfbrts 
I  relinquished  the  attempt  in  despair. 
It  was  again  a  dead  calm.  I  removed 
to  the  extreme  bow  of  the  boat,  rest- 
ing my  back  against  the  stem.  After 
a^mle,  to  my  inexpressible  horrtw, 
five  or  six  gallinasoes*  fluttered  over 
the  remains  of  my  messmate,  having 
doubtless  been  attracted  by  scenting 
the  dead.  I  was  astonished  to  see 
these  birds,  as  their  presence  was  a 
proof  that  I  must  be  almost  in  sight 
of  land  (for  the  gallinasoee  are  inca- 
pable of  venturing  very  far  from  it), 
but  whither  the  boat  had  drifted  was 
beyond  mv  power  to  reckon.  I  en- 
deavoured with  all  my  might  to 
frighten  these  disgusting  creatures 
away,  but  in  vain.  They  sailed  boldly 
round  my  head,  evidently  sensible 
that  I  had  not  the  power  to  hurt 
them,  and  I  felt  an  awful  thrill  at 
the  foreboding  thought  that  they  pro- 


♦  A  spccioa  of  hngo  carrion  crow.       In  Jamaica  people  call  them  John  Cron-s,  and  they 

help  the  vultures  to  perform  the  office  of  general  scavengers. 
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bably  were  conscious  that  after  they 
had  banauetted  on  my  messmate,  I 
also  should  serve  their  turn.  The 
body  of  Bailey — so  rapid  is  decompo- 
sition in  these  latitudes — now  pre- 
sented an  awful  spectacle 

All  identity  of  features  ha<l  for  ever 
Tanished. 

When  I  think  of  the  revolting  scene 
that  now  ensued,  I  feel  sick  at  heart, 
Although  so  many  years  have  elapsed. 
The  gallinasoes  settled  with  out- 
stretched wings  cm  the  festering  body ; 

they and  all  this  time 

thejr  croaked,  and  fluttered,  and  flapped 
their  blood-stained  wines,  and  ever 
and  anon  fixed  their  ^Uttering  eyes 
(m  me — ah|  what  fiendish  eyes,  as  I 
then  thought,  yet  they  only  followed 
tlie  instinct  implanted  in  their  nature 
by  their  all-wise  Creator — ^and  mine — 
for  His  omniscient  purposes.  "  Grod 
have  mercy  on  me,  a  sinner  !"  was  all 
I  oould  ejaculate. 

More  than  once  I  felt  a  strong  im- 
pulse to  cast  myself  headlong  into  the 
sea — for  death  by  drowning,  or  even 
by  being  crushed  in  the  jaws  of  the 
terrible  white  sharks,  the  ominous 
satellites  of  the  boat,  seemed  prefer- 
able to  being  devoured  piecemeal  and 
alive  by  the  diabolical  gallinasoes — 
and  this  I  dreaded,  not  altogether 
without  reason,  would  soon  be  my  fate. 

Minutes — hours — passed  on  ;  and 
the  obscene  birds,  now  increased  in 
numbers,  continued  their  horrid  ban- 
quet. It  was  evident  that  ere  sunset 
nothing  but  the  skeleton  of  my  mess- 
mate would  remain,  and  I  could  not, 
and  did  not  donbt,  that  then  they 
would  attack  me,  whether  alive  or 
dead.  I  felt  my  heart  sicken — my 
brain  reel — a  film  came  orer  my  eyes 
— a  loud  droning  sound  filled  my  eani 
— my  hands  groped  wildl  v  about— and 
I  became  as  though  dead. 

When  I  recovere<l  my  senses,  I 
found  myself  in  the  cabin  of  a  vessel, 
and  learnt  that  an  American  trader, 
bound  from  Port  Royal  to  Barlwdoes, 
had  picked  me  up,  a  breeze  having 
providentially  ansen,  and  brought 
the  ship  down  upon  me  whilst  I  lay 
in  a  state  of  utter  insensibility.  I  re- 
ceived every  possible  kindness  at  the 
hands  of  my  preservers,  who  placed 
me  in  an  hospital  on  the  arrival  of 
the  vessel  at  Ba^badoes,  and  there  I  re- 
mained nearly  three  months  ere  I  was 
finally  disihwiwl  as  convalescent. 
•  fkwvsded  Ckptain  William  Bi^ac^'s 
narrative — to  which  we 


have  endeavoured — ^however  inade- 
quately— to  do  ju&tice  in  our  present 
vei*sion. 

By  this  time  the  Bowl  was  again 
"  shoal,"  and  the  two  Dutchmen,  after 
emphatically  observing  that  "de 
poonch  ish  ver*  goot !"  privately  ad- 
dressed the  Dane,  and  the  result  of 
their  gutteral  whispering  was  that 
the  worthy  trio  insisted  on  treating 
us  English  in  turn.  And  so  the  Old 
Commodore  made  a  third  capital 
brewage,  which  we  imanimously  pro- 
nounced A  1.,  and  it  was  drained 
even  yet  more  rapidly  than  its  excel- 
lent predecessors.  Meanwhile,  the 
Dutchmen  entertained  us  by  singing 
every  word  of  th«ir  lengthy  nation^ 
hymn,  Vaderland ;  and  then  the 
Dane  sang  his  national  song,  Ben  tap- 
pre  Landsoldat.  Of  course,  we  bold 
Britons  responded  by  patriotically 
roaring  in  full  chorus,  IMe  Britaiv- 
nia ;  and  thereupon  Captain  Goahead 
felt  irresiatably  impelled  to  sine  Hail 
Columbia,  This  being  finish^,  and 
duly  applauded,  the  ^^ant  Yankee, 
to  our  agreeable  surprise,  announced 
that  for  the  honour  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  he,  Aminadab  Washington 
Goauead,  would  "  stump  down"  for  a 
fourth  replenishing  of  the  mighty 
Bowl,  ancT,  added  he,  with  impressive 
emphasis — "  Dam  the  expense  !"  The 
punch  was  quickly  brewed,  and,  all 
glasses  being  duly  chai^ged.  Captain 
Goahead  arose  (slightly  uinsteaay  on 
his  feet,  as  we — perhaps  erroneously 
— ^fancied),  and  m  a  triumphant,  yet 
gracious  tone,  recited  : — 

"  Anierikj  and  Eiigerland 

Wliop  all  the  world  beside  *em ; 
And  may  the  Atlantic  eter  be 

The  only  thing  as  shall  divide  *em.** 

He  resumed  his  seat  amidst  tumul- 
tuous applause,  and  deservedly  so,  for 
the  sentimentof  the  last  two  lines  is  ex- 
cellent— whatever  the  poetry  may  be. 

We  ardently  wish  that  Mr.  Richard 
Colxlen,  and  Mr.  John  Bright,  and 
the  other  eminent  leaders  of  the  Peace 
Society,  could  now  have  dropped  into 
the  Captains'  Room  in  the  Old  Ship 
Tavern,  for  it  would,  indubitably, 
have  gladdened  their  hearts  to  behold 
a  sort  of  practical  realization  of  their 
amiabletheory  of  the  fraternity  of  na- 
tions. English,  Dutch,  Dane,  and  Yan- 
kee werepromiscoufilyshiiking  hands, 
Jill  was  harmony  and  brotherly  love. 

Time  wore  on.  Tlie  Bowl  w:w  once 
more  drained  to  its  very  drcg« ;  eleven 
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o'clock  sti'uck;  and  the  noble  Old  Com-  Charleston    and   Captam  Aminadab 

modore,  observing  that  he  was  an  hour  Washington  Goahead  were  solemnly 

beyond  his  usual  time  of  departure,  and  jaffectionately  vowing  friendship 

and  that  he  really  didn*t  know  what  for  life  ;  Captain  Anthony  Blowhard 

his   "  old  woman"  would   say  to  him,  was  louflly   singing  (as   weU   as    he 

Erepared  to  go.  We  offered  to  see  could)  his  favouiite  song  of  "  Nature 
im  safely  home,  and  he  graciously  and  Nancy"  ;  Captain  Fidgett  was 
consented.  As  the  fine  old  sea-captain  drearily  declaiming  alx>ut  scientific 
and  we  quitted  the  room  together,  we  seamanship,  his  discourse  being  ad- 
cast  around  it  a  lingering  farewell  dressed  to  nobody  in  particular  ;  and 
fiance.  The  two  Dutchmen  and  the  Captain  Willixun  Brace  was  sitting 
)ane  were  vehemently  spluttering  bolt  upright  in  his  chair,  smiling 
close  before  the  fire ;  Captam  Rupert  most  benignautly  on  everybody. 


THE  BURIAL  OF  HOSES. 

I  He  Inirled  him  in  a  ralley  in  the  land  of  Moab,  over  against  Bethpeor;  Imt  do  man  ksoveth  of 
his  sepulchre  onto  this  day."— Dkut.  xxxi?.  6. 

By  Nebo's  lonely  mountain, 

On  this  side  tfordan's  wave, 
In  a  vale  in  the  land  of  Moab 

There  lies  a  lonely  grave. 
And  no  man  dug  that  sepulchre, 

And  no  man  saw  it  e'er ; 
For  the  angels  of  God  upturned  the  sod, 

And  laid  the  dead  man  there. 

Tliat  was  the  grandest  funeral 

That  ever  passed  on  earthy 
But  no  man  heard  the  trampling 

Or  Haw  the  train  go  forth. 
Noiselessly  as  the  daylight 

Comes  when  the  night  is  done, 
And  the  crimson  streak  on  ocean's  cheek 

Grows  into  the  great  sun ; 

Noiselessly  as  the  springtime 

Her  crown  of  verdure  weaves, 
And  all  the  trees  on  all  the  hills 

Open  their  thousand  leaves ; 
So,  without  sound  of  music. 

Or  voice  of  them  that  wept, 
Silently  down  from  the  moimtain*8  crown 

The  great  procession  swept. 

Perchance  the  bald  old  eagle. 

On  grey  Bethpeor's  height, 
Out  of  his  rocky  eirie 

Looked  on  the  wond*rous  sight. 
Perchance  the  lion  stalking 

Still  shuns  that  hallowM  spot : 
For  beast  and  bird  have  seen  and  heard 

That  which  man  knoweth  not. 

But  when  the  warrior  dieth, 

His  comrades  in  the  war, 
With  arms  reversed  and  muffl'd  drum, 

Follow  the  fimeral  car. 
Tliey  show  the  Imnners  taken. 

They  tell  his  battles  won, 
Ami  aftoi-  him  lead  his  mastolebs  stfi^,,„     GoOQk 

VV  liile  peals  tlie  luiuute  gim.  o 
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Amid  the  noblest  of  the  land 

Men  lay  the  saee  to  rest, 
And  give  the  bard  an  honoured  place 

With  costly  marble  drest. 
In  the  great  minster  transept, 

Where  lights  like  glories  fall, 
And  the  sweet  choir  sings,  and  the  organ  rings 

Along  th'  emblazoned  wall. 

This  was  the  bravest  warrior 

That  ever  buckled  sword  ; 
This  the  most  gifted  Poet 

That  ever  breath'd  a  word  ; 
And  never  earth^s  philosopher 

Traced  with  his  golden  pen 
On  the  deathless  page  truths  half  so  sage 

As  he  wrote  down  for  men. 

And  had  he  not  high  honour  ? 

The  hill-side  for  nis  pall, 
To  lie  in  state  while  angels  wait 

With  stars  for  tapers  tall, 
And  the  dark  rock  pines  like  tossing  plumes 

Over  his  bier  to  wave. 
And  Qod's  own  hand  in  that  lonely  land 

To  lay  him  in  the  grave. 

In  that  deep  grave  without  a  name, 

Whence  his  uncoffin'd  clay 
Shall  break  again,  most  wond'rous  thought ! 

Before  the  Judgment  Day  ; 
And  stand  with  ^ory  wrapped  around 

On  the  hills  he  never  trod. 
And  speak  of  the  strife  that  won  our  life 

With  th*  Incarnate  Son  of  God. 

O  lonely  tomb  in'^oab's  land, 

O  dark  Bethpeor^s  hill. 
Speak  to  these  curious  hearts  of  ours. 

And  teach  them  to  be  still. 
God  hath  his  mysteries  of  grace, 

Ways  that  we  cannot  tell ; 
He  hides  them  deep  like  the  secret  sleep 

Of  him  He  loved  so  weU. 


SPRIKO. 

A  flush  of  green  is  on  the  boughs, 

A  warm  breath  panteth  in  me  air, 

And  in  the  earthfa  heart-pulse  there 
Tlirobs  imdemeath  her  breast  of  snows  : 

life  is  astir  among  the  woods, 

And  by  the  moor,  and  by  the  stream 

The  year  as  from  a  torpid  dream 
Wakes  in  the  sunshine  on  the  buds  ; 

Wakes  up  in  music  as  the  song 

Of  wood-bird^wild  and  loosened  rill 

More  frequent  from  the  windy  hill  ^  j 

Comes  greening-forest-aisles  along ;  Digitized  by  V^OOg IC 
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Wakes  up  in  beauty  as  the  sheen 

Of  woodland-jKwl  the  gleams  receives 
Through  bright  flowers,  overbraided  leaves, 

Of  broken  sunlights,  golden-green. 

She  sees  the  outlawed  Winter  stay 

Awhile,  to  gather  after  him 

Snow-robes,  frost-crystalled  diadem, 
And  then  in  soft  showers  pass  away  : 

She  could  not  love  rough  Winter  well, 

Yet  cannot  choose  but  mourn  him  now, 

So  wears  awhile  on  her  young  brow 
His  gift— a  gleaming  icicle. 

Then  turns  her,  loving,  to  the  sun, 

Upheaves  her  bosom's  swell  to  his. 

And  in  the  joy  of  his  first  kiss 
Forgets  for  aye  that  sterner  one : 

Old  Winter^s  pledge  from  her  he  reaves — 

That  icy-cold,  though  glittering  spar — 

And  zones  her  with  a  green  cymar. 
And  girdles  round  her  brow  with  leaves : 

The  primrose  and  wood-violet 

He  tangles  in  her  shining  hair. 

And  teaches  elfin  breezes  fair 
To  sing  her  some  sweet  canzonet. 

All  promising  long  simimer  hours. 

When  she  m  his  embrace  shall  lie 

Under  the  broad  dome  of  bright  sky. 
On  mossy  couches  starred  with  flowers, 

Till  she  smiles  back  again  to  him 
The  beauty  beaming  from  his  face, 
And,  robed  in  light,  glows  with  the  grace 

Of  Eden-palaced  cherubim. 

Oh  !  Earth  thy  growing  loveliness 

Aroimd  oiu*  very  hea^  has  thrown 

An  undinmied  joyance  all  it's  own. 
And  simned  us  o'er  with  happiness.  X.  ? 


MEMOIR    OF    GENERAL   KILMAINE,    COMMANDANT    OF    LOMBARDT   AND    GENERAL 
OF  TUB  ABMm  D'AVGLBTfiftRS. 

Charles  Jennings  Kilmaine,  a  gal-  Jes  to  France,  and  there  recommended 
lant  and  justly  celebrated  generaf  in  him,  when  only  in  his  fifteenth  year, 
the  French  army,  was  bom  In  Dublin  to  enlist  as  a  private  hussar  in  the 
in  the  year  1750,  and  was  descended  regiment  de  Lauzun,  a  distinguished 
from  an  ancient  Irish  family,  which  had  cavalry  corps  of  the  old  French  ser- 
ai ways  been  strongly  attached  to  the  vice,  raised  originally  in  the  depart- 
Boman  Catholic  religion,  and  opposed  ment  of  the  Garonne.  He  accom- 
the  interests  of  England.  So  deep  to  panied  this  corps  to  America,  where 
was  the  animosity  of  his  father  to  the  lie  served  in  the  War  of  Independence 
church  and  government  as  establinhed  under  the  celebrated  Marquis  de  La- 
in Ireland,  tiiat  in  17<»0  he  took  Char-  fayette,  Grand  P^-ovost  of  the  kingdom 
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of  France,  and  was  present  in  most 
of  those  battles  in  which  Washington 
and  his  generals  so  signally  discomr 
fited  the  troops  of  Great  Britain. 
Association  with  officers  of  the  United 
States  army,  added  to  those  impres- 
sions made  upon  him  during  his  youth 
in  Ireland  and  the  teachmgs  of  his 
father,  caused  Kilmaine  to  imbibe 
strcHigly  the  sentiments  of  a  revolu- 
tionist. 

He  repeatedly  distinguished  him- 
self in  action ;  and  his  colonel,  the 
nUant  Biron,  after  passing  him 
uirough  the  more  subordinate  i-anks, 
appointed  him  80u&-lieutenant  of  a 
troop. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  our 
Irish  hussar  returned  with  his  regi-^ 
ment  to  France,  full  of  those  ideas  of 
liberty  and  insurrection  which  he 
had  seen  so  siffnaily  triumphant  in 
the  New  World ;  and  nearly  all  his 
brother  officers  had  imbibed  the  same 
opinions.  Thus  it  was  with  ill-conceal- 
ed joy  that  the  young  Kilmaine  and 
his  comrades,  the  hussars  de  Lauzun, 
in  1789,  saw  a  revolution,  which  seem- 
ed 4^*«"«>^  to  achieve  results  like 
those  they  had  witnessed  in  America, 
break  forth  in  old  monarchical  France. 

In  1789  he  was  appointed  captain 
of  his  troop,  and  continued  to  serve 
with  the  hussars,  who  became  so  much 
attached  to  him,  that  during  the 
tumults  of  1 794  he  contributed  greatly 
by  his  influence,  {presence  and  example, 
to  retain  under  their  colors  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  r^^ent,  which  like 
the  r^(iment  of  Eoyal  (Germans  and 
the  hussars  de  Saxe,  seemed  disposed 
to  desert  en  masse.  Thanks  to  the 
patriotic  zeal  displayed  by  Kilmaine 
in  the  cause  of  his  adopted  country, 
the  officers  of  noble  family  who  chose 
to  become  emigrants  were  alone  lost 
to  the  service  ;i>ut  this  proved  to  him 
ft  new  source  of  advancement,  and  he 
was  80<m  appointed  a  cksf  (tescadre, 
which  in  the  French  army  is  equal  to 
the  rank  of  a  general  officer,  being 
commander  of  a  divicdon  ;  and  about 
this  time  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
his  countryman  the  Oomte  O'Kelly, 
who  was  ambassador  of  France  at 
Mftyenoe,  with  an  income  of  30,000 
livres  per  annum. 

Asachefd'eecadre,  Kilmidne  served 
throughout  the  first  campaigns  of  the 
revolution,  and  under  Dumouriez  and 
Lafayette  commanded  a  corps  of  that 
«nny  which  bumt  into  the  Nether- 


lands, and  annexed  that  territory  to 
republican  France. 

He  fought  with  remarkable  bravery 
at  the  great  battle  of  Geinappes,  on 
the  6th  November,  1792,  and  with  his 
hussars  repeatedly  charged  the  Aus- 
trians,  driving  them  sabre  d  la  main 
along  the  road  that  leads  from  Mons 
to  Valenciennes  ;  and  so  pleased  was 
his  general,  the  unfortunate  Dumou- 
riez, that  in  the  moment  of  victory  he 
named  him  colonel ;  but  this  nomi- 
nation was  not  confirmed  by  the  min- 
ister of  war.  However,  he  was  soon 
after  ^ratified  by  a  brevet  of  mare- 
chal  de  camp,  which  made  him,  in 
rank,  second  only  to  a  lieutenant-gene- 
ral. 

He  oontinued  to  serve  with  this 
army,  and  to  be  one  of  its  most  active 
and  able  officers,  during  all  the  suf- 
ferings which  succeeded  the  victory 
at  Qemappes.  It  consisted  of  forty- 
eight  battalions  of  infantry,  and  three 
thousand  two  hundred  cavalry.  In 
December,  by  the  neglect  of  the  Re- 
volutionary Government,  these  troops 
were  shirtless,  shoeless,  starving  and 
in  rags  ;  fifteen  hundred  men  desert- 
ed ;  the  cavalry  of  Kilmaine  were 
soon  destitute  of  boots,  saddles,  car- 
bines, pistob  and  even  sabres ;  the 
military  chest  was  empty,  and  six 
thousand  troop  and  baggage  horses 
died  at  lisle  and  Tongres,  for  want 
of  forage.  "To  such  a  state,"  says 
Dumouriez,  "was  the  victorious  army 
of  Cremappes  reduced  after  the  con- 
quest of  Belgia !" 

Honorable  testimony  has  been  given 
to  the  unceasing  effi>rts  of  Kilmaine 
to  preserve  or^  amonc  his  soldiers 
amid  these  horrors ;  and  with  other 
staff-officers,  he  frequently  endeavour- 
ed by  private  contribution  to  make 
out  a  days  subsistence  for  their  men, 
who  roved  about  in  bands,  robbing 
the  villages  around  their  cantonments 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  in  revenge 
many  were  murdered  by  the  peasants, 
when  found  straggling  alone  beyond 
their  out-posts. 

After  the  defection  and  flight  of 
(General  Dumouriez,  Kilmaine  ad- 
hered to  the  National  Convention,  and 
by  that  body  was  appointed  a  general 
of  division ;  and  now  he  redoubled  his 
enerffies  to  restore  order  in  the  army, 
which  by  the  defection  of  its  leader 
Dumounez  was  almost  disbanded  ; 
thus,  in  one  month  after  Greueiai 
DampieiTe  took  command,  so  ably  wa« 
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he  aocondoil  by  Kilniaine,  the  discip- 
line was  completely  established. 

He  conimouded  the  advance  guard 
of  Dampierre  in  the  new  campai^ 
against  the  allied  powers,  on  the  fail- 
ure of  the  congress  at  Antwerp  on  the 
8th  of  April,  1793  ;  and  his  leader 
boars  the  highest  testimony  to  the 
gallantry  and  noble  conduct  of  Kil- 
maine,  m  the  ''murderous  affisdrs  of 
the  1st  and  2nd  Ma/' ;  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  official  report,  he  had 
two  clmrgers  shot  under  nim. 

Six  da3rs  of  incessant  skirmishing 
succeeded,  during  which  Kilmaine 
never  had  his  boots  off,  nor  returned 
his  sabre  once  to  the  scabbard ;  and  he 
disphiyed  the  most  reckless  valor  on 
the  8tn  of  May,  in  that  battle  fought 
by  Diunpierre,  to  deliver  Cond6. 

The  French  were  routed  with  mat 
loss  ;  Dampierre  was  slain  ;  and  on 
Kilmaine  as  an  active  cavalry  officer 
devolved  the  task  of  covering  the  re- 
treat of  the  infuriated  ^and  disorderly 
army,  which  fell  back  from  Cond6-6ur- 
TEscaut,  which  is  a  barrier  town,  and 
was  then  the  nominal  lordship  of  the 
unfortunate  Duke  d'En^hien. 

On  General  La  Marcne  succeeding 
Dampierre,  he  sent  Kilmaine  with 
his  division  to  the  great  forest  of  Ar- 
dennes, which  formed  a  part  of  the 
theatre  of  war,  on  the  invasion  of 
Fmnce  by  the  allies  ;  but  he  remained 
there  only  a  short  time,  and  rejoined 
the  main  army,  which  he  found  in  the 
most  critical  circumstances. 

The  fall  of  Dampierre  and  the  ar- 
restment of  Custine  acted  fatally  on 
the  army  of  the  North,  which  was  now 
reduced  to  about  thirty  thousand  rank 
and  tile,  and  these  remained  in  a  dis- 
orderly state,  without  a  proper  chief, 
and  without  aim  or  object — its  ma- 
noeuvres committed  to  chance  or  di- 
rected by  imorance ;  for  with  the 
exception  of  Kilmaine  its  leaders  were 
destitute  of  skill,  experience  and  en- 
ergy. Quitting  the  camp  of  Csesar, 
they  returned  to  their  fortified  position 
at  Famars,  three  miles  distant  from 
Valenciennes,  the  approach  to  which 
it  covered.  Here  they  were  attacked 
on  the  23rd  of  May,  driven  back  and 
obliged  to  abandon  the  city  to  its  own 
garrison  imder  Gtenend  Ferrand ;  a 
success  which  enabled  the  allies  under 
the  Duke  of  York  to  lay  immediate 
siege  to  Cond^  and  to  Valenciennes, 
the  two  most  important  barrier  towns 
upon  the  northern  frontier.     While 


the  army  of  ike  Nortli  oontiniied  in 
full  retreat  towards  the  Scheldt,  the 
British  commander-in-chief  briskly 
attacked  Valenciennes,  which  Ccene- 
ral  Ferrand  first  laid  in  ashes,  and 
then  delivered  up ;  Ms  f;arrison,  as  the 
reward  of  their  obstinate  defence, 
being  permitted  to  inarch  out  by  the 
gate  ot  Gambray,  on  the  28th  of  J  uhr, 
with  all  the  honors  of  war,  .  Cond^ 
had  already  fallen  on  the  10th  of  the 
same  month. 

Creneral  Custine,  who  in  the  two 
preceding  campai|iis  had  rendo^ 
such  essential  services  to  the  fitdthleas 
Convention,  was  meanwhile  brouf^t 
to  trial  on  the  chaige  of  corresponding 
with  the  enemy,  and  fell  a  samfioe  to 
the  malice  of  his  accusers. 

It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt 
that  Kilmaine  rejoined  the  army  early 
in  August,  with  lus  division  from  Aiv 
dennes ;  and  now  his  position  became 
lilmost  desperate.  In  presence  of  the 
scaffold  erected  by  ihe  ferocious  mu- 
tineers for  all  the  vanquished  generals, 
and  in  a  camp  where  no  suspected 
person  dared  to  assume  the  precarious 
office  of  leader,  when  pressed  upon 
him,  he  accepted  the  baton  provision- 
ally,  and  in  the  meantime  said  to  the 
representatives  who  were  sent  from 
Paris  to  manage  afiaira  and  act  as 
spies  upon  the  army,  "that  he  widied 
another  more  skilful  than  himaftlf 
should  take  the  great  respcmttbility 
of  leading  the  troops  of  the  republic.** 

His  presence  for  a  time  appeased 
the  tumults  in  the  army.  Tnough 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt,  and 
having  before  him  both  the  Duke  of 
York  and  the  Prince  of  Cobourg,  BLil- 
maine,  with  only  twenty-four  thousand 
ill-appointed  troops,  dared  not  attempt 
to  attack  them  ;  for  if  he  fought  and 
lost  the  day,  he  could  thereafter  as- 
sume no  position  of  sufficient  ftr^iffth 
to  ^vent  the  allies  from  penetratmg 
to  Paris  and  crushing  the  power  of 
the  Convention.  Alter  so  many 
levies  and  enrolments,  that  body  had 
no  longer  a  batallion  to  spare,  and 
had  around  it,  only  the  frothy  orators 
of  armed  clubs,  and  the  refuse  of 
prisons  ;  thus  it  dared  not  abandon 
the  capital  or  retire  beyond  the  Loire, 
for  now  the  men  of  Poitou,  Bretagne 
a  nd  La  Vendue,  were  in  arms  under  the 
white  banner,  and  elsewhere  the  tides 
of  war  and  politics  were  setting  in 
against  them.  At  this  crisis  Mayenoe 
had  capitulated,  after  a  three  months 
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bombardment.  T<mlon  was  under 
the  cannon  of  the  British ;  the  Spani- 
ards had  invaded  Rousillon  ;  the 
Austro-Sardinians  menaced  Provence, 
the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  House 
of  Anjou;  and  on  the  Alps,  their 
troops  hung  over  Dauphme  and 
Vienna;  fin^y,  after  the  Kevolution 
of  the  3l8t  of  May  which  had  assured 
the  triumph  of  Kobespierre,  Lyons, 
Marsielles,  and  all  the  departments 
of  the  south,  with  those  of  the  west, 
were  roused  against  the  pride,  power, 
and  oppression  of  the  Ck>nvention. 

If  it  was  really  true  that  the  allied 
monarchs  wished  to  re-establish  the 
fallen  thrcme  of  Louis  XVI.  ;  if.  as 
the^  had  so  proudly  announced  in 
their  manifestoes,  it  was  again  to  re- 
store order  to  bleeding  and  desolated 
France,  and  to  renrees  the  Republic 
and  its  horrors,  they  had  displayed 
their  standards  in  the  Netherlands, 
never  were  circumstances  more  f avor^ 
able  to  them  than  after  the  retreat  of 
Kilmaine  towards  the  Scheldt :  but 
the  secret  measures  of  wily  diplomat- 
istshad  more  influence  then,  on  events, 
than  the  anus  of  the  allied  kinffs. 

It  appears  that  in  the  second  cam- 
paign, when  the  allies  were  masters 
of  Cond6  and  Valenciennes,  and  saw 
that  the  road  to  Paris  was  almost 
open  to  them,  the  Austrians  wished 
to  take  their  revenge  locally  for  the 
cruel  deeds  of  which  they  had  been 
[q)ectator8  in  the  Camp  de  la  Lune  ; 
and  were  more  intent  upon  gratifying 
this  sentiment  than  advancing  into 
the  heart  of  France. 

The  Prince  of  Cobourg  had  shewn 
himself  from  the  first  frank,  loyal 
and  gallant;  he  had  promised  to 
Dumouriez  to  concur  in  his  daring 
project  for  re-establishing  the  monar- 
chy, and  for  that  purpose  had  en^a^ped 
to  form  an  auxiliaiyforce  to  aia  him, 
while  solemnly  renouncing  all  projects 
of  agf^randisement  for  the  crown  of 
Austria.  But  for  these  en^pigements 
he  had  not  received  from  his  cabinet 
either instructionsor  authority.  When 
Thugut  was  supreme  director  of  the 
Austrian  affiurs,  it  was  to  these  rash 
ptonuam  of  the  Prince  his  consent 
was  required;  he  disapproved  of  them 
so  strongly,  ihaX  they  were  cancelled 
by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  a 
congress  met  at  Antwerp,  where,  in 
concert  with  Britain,  it  was  decided 
that  in  the  result  of  the  war  the 
allies  ought  to  find  indemnities  for 


the  past,  and  guarantees  for  the  future  * 
peace  of  Europe. 

These  were  the  expressions  of  the 
protocol,  which  the  members  of  the 
oonffress  comprehended  without  dif- 
ficulty ;  but  French  diplomatists 
loudlv  declared  that  a  projected  dis- 
memberment of  France  was  clearly 
announced  in  its  phraseology. 

One  thing  is  certain  :  not  a  refer- 
ence was  made  therein  to  the  House 
of  Bourbon,  orto  the  throne  of  Louis 
— ^that  throne  of  which  Dumouriez, 
inconcert  with  the  Prince  of  Ck>bourg, 
had  so  boldly  promised  the  restoration 
in  his  manifesto  of  the  5th  April  ; 
and  not  a  measure  was  taken  for  the 
advantage  or  safety  of  the  beautiful 
and  unhappy  Marie  Antoinette,  then 
languishing  in  prison  at  Paris,  and 
over  whose  devoted  head  hung  the 
blade  of  the  guillotine,  and  whom  a 
simple  menace  from  her  nephew  the 
Emperor,  thr^tening  the  advance  of 
his  armies,  might  have  saved. 

At  all  events,  it  seemed  sufficiently 
evident  to  the  jealous  and  excitable 
French,  that  the  allies  were  no  longer 
true  to  the  interests  of  the  fallen 
Bourbons ;  and  equally  so  that  it 
was  not  to  restore  them,  the  Austri- 
ans at  least,  made  war.  It  was  in 
his  own  name — not  that  of  Louis 
XVII. — ^kingof  France  and  Navarre 
—their  Emperor  took  possession  of 
those  fortified  places  and  provinces 
which  his  armies  overran ;  and  after 
he  became  master  of  Ck>nd6  and  Val- 
enciennes, he  no  longer  cared  to  de- 
fine or  form  a  frontier  for  those  dis- 
tricts of  the  Netherlands  which  once 
he  proposed  to  cede  to  the  Prussians  ; 
but  wnich  Thugut  now  wished  to 
preserve  to  the  descendantsof  Rudolph 
of  Hapsbouiig. 

At  the  same  time  the  Duke  of 
York,  who  from  his  own  cabinet  had 
received  orders  and  instructions  simi- 
lar to  those  given  to  the  Prince  of 
Cobourff,  in  the  name  of  George  III., 
resolved  to  seize  upon  Dunkerque, 
which  the  English  had  coveted  of 
old  ;  but  he  did  not  wait  for  the  de- 
parture of  a  British  fleet  prepared  for 
this  object  The  naval  sqnaoron  was 
delayed,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
Ihike  deliberated  with  the  Austrian 
(General  under  the  ramparts  of  Val- 
enciennes, to  leam,  if  before  engaging 
in  new  sieges  they  might  not  give  to 
the  French  army  a  fimd  blow,  which 
would  deprive  Kilmaine  of  all  power 
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of  intaTopting  liieir  combined  opeitir 
tions  and  mutual  schemes  of  conquest. 

This  was  a  very  simple  question, 
3ret  they  were  fourteen  6ky%  in  coming 
toacondusion.  Thou^  Valenciennes, 
as  already  stated,  had  capitulated  on 
the  26th  July,  it  was  not  until  the 
6th  of  August,  that  the  Austro-Britiih 
army  were  in  motion,  and  their 
advanced  ^uard  beheld  the  camp  of 
Caosar;  this  cm  the  very  day  aftw 
Kilmaine  had  wisely  evacuated  the 
fortifications  and  retreated  south- 
wards. 

It  is  said  that  he  fully  anticipated 
the  march  of  tiie  combined  armies, 
and  thi4  wb«  sufficiently  probable  ; 
for  we  know  that  the  committees  of 
the  National  Conv^ition  had  myste- 
rious means  of  procuring  secret  Intel? 
ligence,  not  only  from  the  cabinets  of 
t^e  allies,  but  fxota  the  staff  officers 
of  their  troops ! 

Kilmaine  in  retiring  only  obeyed 
the  dictates  of  wisdom  and  necessity^ 
«nd  quitted  a  position  which  he  coula 
not  defend,  as  his  army  was  reduced 
by  defeat  uid  desertion,  mutinous,  ot 
as  the  Frendi  style  it,  demoraliMd. 

If  the  allies  had  wished  to  follow 
sad  engage  him  upon  the  Scarpe  <»*  the 
Somme,a  last  effort  could  eamly  have 
been  made  to  din)erBe  his  troops 
completely,  and  tnen  seize  upon 
Fans,  where  th^  oould  have  torn 
t^e  Bevolution  from  its  veiy  basis. 
But  sneb  wm  BOi  tiie  intention  of  the 
allied  gsnsi'sli.  "  Tlieir  aim  <m  this 
fxxsasion,"  says  %  French  writer, 
''was  to  profit  by  our  disorders  ana 
revolutions  to  make  themselves  mas- 
ters of  our  places  and  provinces  after 
assuring  themselves  of  indemnities 
and  gumrantees,  and  to  leave  the 
volcano  to  consume  itself,  as  a  Prus- 
nan  prinoe  said,  not  long  ago :  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  never  had 
this  policy  shewn  itself  m<»e  evidently 
In  its  shameful  nudity !''  But  tfaye 
reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  these 
are  the  <^inions  of  a  Frenchman  and 
a  synipathizer  with  the  Convention. 

Such  was  ihB  state  of  matters  when 
Kilmaine,  haying  abs^oned  the 
untenable  camp  of  Caesar,  and  fallen 
back  beyond  the  Sch&rpe,  a  navigable 
river  of  French  Flanders  (but  still  a 
narrower  barrier  than  the  Scheldt) 
prepared  again  for  retreat,  and 
marched  to^m^  the  Somme,  another 
river  which  fails  in  the  British 
Channei  betwe»  Crotoy  and  Sainte 


Valori.  lliis  was  bis  last  position — 
his  last  asylum ;  and  now  the  chiefs 
of  the  allies,  instead  of  pushing  on  in 
pursuit  of  his  retiring  bands,  to  com- 
plete the  triumphs  so  well  b^uji, 
laced  about,  and  wheeled  off  to  seise 
Dunkerque  and  Quesnay. 

It  was  in  autumn  that  the  Boyal 
Duke  appeared  before  the  former ; 
and  there  his  troops  received  a  cheek 
which  proved  but  the  commencement 
of  a  long  series  of  disasters;  the  latter 
was  stormed  by  the  Austrians,  and 
retaken  by  the  French  in  the  follow-* 
ingyear. 

But  what  must  astonish  us  more. 
even  at  this  epoch  of  deception  and 
duplicity,  politiGal  insanity  and  re« 
venge,  is  tne  startling  6u!t  that  tli^ 
brave  Kilmaine,  who  had  rendered 
such  gallant  services  to  that  new  and 
most  faithless  republic — he  who  b^  a 
judicious  retreat  (executed  agamti 
the  advice  of  the  meddling  and  pre- 
sumptuous representatives  of  the 
people,  and  in  consequ^ice  thereof 
perilled  his  life)  had  preserved  to 
shattered  France  her  most  importaat 
army,  was  jnrecisely  for  that  reason 
denounced  to  the  Con venticm.  arrested 
by  its  orders,  and  flun^  in  tne  loath- 
some prisons  of  Pans,  where  he 
passed  a  year ;  being  but  too  haapf 
In  the  obscurity  of  ms  dun^eony  wk 
he  had  not  perished  on  the  scaffi>ld 
like  the  flaUwd;  Custine,  his  predeces- 
sor in  me  oommand ;  like  his  Ml 
colonel  and  protector  Biron,  and  like 
Houchard,  who  for  the  bri^  period 
of  fifteen  days  had  been  his  suoce6aor| 
and  who,  after  winning  a  signal  and 
decided  victoiy  over  the  Duke  of 
YoriL — a  victory  alike  honourable  to 
himself  and  to  tlie  arms  of  France, 
expiated  bv  a  cruel  death  the  grave 
fault  of  having  forgotten  for  a 
moment  the  powers  <^  a  bidlying 
rcOTesentative  of  the  people  I 

J^maine  only  reoov^^  his  iib^ty 
after  the  fall  of  Bobespierre  ;  but  h^ 
still  remained  for  some  time  in  Paris, 
without  military  employm^it,  thou£|h 
he  eageiiv  and  anxiously  sought  it. 
He  found  himself  there  at  the  a)och 
of  the  insurrection  of  the  22nd  May, 
1796,  and  with  much  zeal  and  valor 
he  seconded  General  Pichegru  in  the 
i^ruggle  made  by  that  officer  to  de- 
fend the  National  Convention  againat 
the  excited  mobs  of  the  Pansian 
fauxbourffs.  Amid  a  thousand  dan^ 
gers,   Kihnaine   continued  to  £gh4 
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for  the  Convention  nnUl  the  13th 
Yendemaire  of  the  year  following, 
actively  co-operating  with  Bonaparte 
and  the  revoiuUonary  party. 

Being  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a  division  in  the  army  of  Italy,  he 
marched  with  Napoleon  across  the 
Alps  to  the  invasion  of  that  country, 
and  shared  in  the  glory  c^  his  fint 
victories,  and  in  that  brilliant  cam- 
paign in  which  the  French  destroyed 
two  armies,  took  two  hundred  an4 
eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  forty- 
nine  stand  of  colors  from  the  Austri- 
ans  who  were  commanded  l^  the 
veteran  Wurmser,  the  bravest  of  all 
brave  mai. 

At  the  head  of  his  division  Kil-* 
maine  fought  with  remarkable  oou-* 
rage  at  Casti^licme  delle  Stiviere,  a 
fortified  town  m  Lombardy,  where,  in 
the  beginning  of  August,  1796,  seve- 
ral severe  engagements  took  place 
betweoi  the  fr&ich  and  Austnans. 
which  resulted  in  the  discomfiture  of 
the  latter.  Mantua  was  the  next 
scene  of  Kilmaine^s  achievonents  $ 
and  in  July  that  ancient  city,  after 
fift^  years  of  peace,  beheld  the  army 
€i  Napoleon  before  its  walls,  while  all 
the  country  <m  the  right  bank  of  the 
Po  was  laid  under  contribution. 

The  whole  direction  and  chaii^  ol 
the  siege  of  Mantua  was  ccmmutted 
to  Kilmaine  by  Bonaparte,  in  Sepp 
tember,  when  Wurms^,  after  being 
successful  against  General  Maisfina. 
was  overtluiown  by  Augereau  ana 
onr  Irish  soldiar,  and  after  a  six 
days'  contest  shut  himself  up  in  the 
city  on  the  12th,  aftar  which  the 
siege  was  pressed  with  great  vigor. 
Twice  after  this  did  an  Austnan 
aimy  under  Alvinzi  attemnt  its  relief, 
and  twice  were  they  baffled  by  the  be* 
siegors ;  on  the  last  occasion,  an  ad- 
vancing corps  of  seven  thousand  men 
were  compelled  to  surrender  to  Bona* 
parte  ana  Kilmaine  within  gun^ot 
of  the  walls,  and  the  position  of  the 
affod  Wurmser,  his  garrison  and  the 
Mantuans  became  desperate  in  the 
extreme. 

In  an  action  before  Mantua  in 
October,  Kilmaine  had  his  horse 
killed  under  him,  and  a  rumour  was 
mead  through  France  and  Britain 
that  he  was  killed.  Wurmser  made 
several  furious  sallies,  and  on  one 
occasion  was  severdy  routed  by 
Bonaparte.  In  the  Ciurier  du  Ba* 
JiAuif  we  are  told  that  the  French 


repulsed  him  with  the  loss  of  eleven 
hundred  men  and  five  pieces  of  can- 
non, and  that  ''their  dispositions 
were  made  by  General  Kilmaine, 
commander  of  the  sie^  of  Mantua.'^ 
Boni4)arte,  in  his  dispatch  to  the 
Directory,  dated  the  first  day  of 
October,  writes  thus : — 

**  On  the  20th  of  September,  the  enemy 
advanced  towards  Castellocio,  with  a  body  of 
horse  12,000  strong.  Pnrsnant  to  tiie 
orders  they  had  received,  our  advanced  poets 
fell  back,  bat  the  enemy  did  not  posh  for- 
ward any  forther.  On  the  S3rd  September, 
they  proceeded  to  Govemob,  along  the  richt 
hank  of  the  Miaoio,  bot  were  rspolsed  after 
a  very  brisk  cannonade,  with  the  lass  of 
eleven   hundred  men    and   five   pieces    of 


**L6  Owtrgl  Kilmam§t  who  eoanaads 
the  two  Divisions  which  press  the  siege  of 
Hastiia,  remained  on  the  29th  ultimo  in  his 
former  position,  and  wo  still  in  hopes  that 
the  enemy  wonld  attempt  a  sortie  to  carry 
forage  into  tba  plaoe ;  but  instead  they  took 
up  a  position  before  the  gate  of  Pradello, 
near  the  Garthosiaa  cooveot  and  the  diapel 
•f  Cereae.  The  brave  QcDsral  Kihnains 
made  hb  arrangsments  for  an  attack,  and 
advanosd  in  two  colamns  against  thsss  two 
points ;  but  he  had  scarcely  begvn  to  march 
when  the  enemy  evaooated  theur  oamps,  their 
rear  having  fired  only  afow mnsket-shot  at  him* 
The  advanced  posts  of  General  Vanbob  hava 
oonenp  with  the  Anstrian  divisioii  which 
doteods  the  Tyrol,  and  made  one  hondred 


In  November  a  series  c^  sanguinary 
actions  were  fought  between  tlie 
fVench  and  Ausmans  at  Areola, 
where  the  latter  were  comj^etely 
overthrown ;  and  there  fell  Citizen 
Elliot,  a  Scotsman,  who  was  one  of 
Bonaparte's  principal  aides-de-camp. 
During  this  time  Kilmaine  was  al 
Vicenza  with  three  thousand  men^ 
and  all  the  French  cavalry  were  sent 
there  to  be  under  his  orders,  and 
though  still  commanding  the  apeam^^ 
tions  against  Mantua  he  shared  in 
the  dijMstrous  battle  fought  near 
Vicenza  by  the  aged  Alvinzi,  who  was 
advancing  to  raise  the  si^.  Despair- 
ing to  r^ush  Mantua,  he  fell  oack 
upon  the  Vicenza  road,  and  was  routr 
ea  after  a  bloody  conflict  of  dght 
hours'  duration. 

Eariy  in  December,  Wurmser  led  a 
sortie,  sword  in  hand^  against  Kil- 
maine. The  In4)erialists  sallied  out 
of  Mantua  at  seven  in  the  mominp^ 
and  almost  in  the  dark,  under  a  f  un*> 
ous  cannonade  which  lasted  all  day  j 
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"  but  General  Kilmaine,"  says  Bona- 
parte, "made  him  return  as  usual 
faster  than  he  came  out,  and  took 
from  him  two  hundred  men,  one 
howitzer  and  two  pieces  of  cannon. 
This  is  his  third  unsuccessful  attempt.** 
So  energetic  were  the  measures  and 
so  able  the  precautions  of  Kilmaine, 
that  Wurmser,  seeing  all  hope  of  suc- 
cour at  an  end,  surrendered  after  a 
long,  desperate  and  disastrous  defence, 
at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
3rd  February,  1797,  giving  up  his 
soldiers  as  prisoners  of  war.  The 
following  is  a  translation  of  Kilmaine's 
brief  letter  on  this  important  acquisi- 
tion : — 

*'  Kilnuune,  General  de  Division,  and  Com- 
mandant of  Lofflbardy,  to  the  Minister  of 
war.  Milan,  17  Pluviose  (Feb.  6),  1797. 
"  Citizen  Minbter — I  avail  myself  of  a 
courier  which  General  Bonaparte  sends  from 
Romagna  (in  order  to  announce  to  the 
Directory  the  defeat  of  the  papal  troops),  to 
acquaint  you  with  the  capture  of  Mantua, 
the  news  of  which  I  received  yesterday  even- 
ing by  a  courier  from  Mantua  itself.  I  thought 
it  necessary  to  announce  this  circumstance, 
because  General  Bonaparte,  who  is  occupied 
in  Romagna  annihilating  the  troops  of  his 
Holiness,  may  probably  have  been  ignorant  of 
this  &ct  when  hd  courier  departed.  The 
garrison  are  our  prisoners  of  var,  and  are  to 
be  sent  into  Germany  in  order  to  be  exchanged. 
I  have  not  yet  received  the  articles  of  capitu- 
lation;  but  the  Commander-in-Chief  will 
not  fail  to  send  them  by  the  first  courier. 

♦•  KtLMAINE.'* 

The  capture  of  Mantua  was  cele- 
brated in  Paris  by  the  firing  of  can- 
non and  the  erection  of  arches  in 
honor  of  Bonaparte  and  the  Irish 
Commandant  of  Lombardy,  and  a 
general  joy  was  diffused  through 
^ery  heart  in  the  city,  on  the  fall  of 
what  they  styled  the  Gibraltar  of 
Italy  ;  while  Bonaparte,  loaded  with 
the  diamonds  of  the  yanquished  Pope 
and  the  spoils  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto, 
pushed  on  to  seek  fresh  conquests 
and  new  laurels. 

Kilmaine  remained  for  some  time 
in  command  at  Mantua  after  its 
capitulation. 

During  the  siege  and  other  cyents, 
a  revolutionary  8])irit  had  pervaded 
the  Venetian  States.  Peschiera,  a 
fortifie<i  town  in  the  j)rovince  of 
Verona,  and  Brescia,  a  large  city  in 
the  beautiful  plain  on  the  Garza,  had 
been  both  ssized,  garrisoned,  and  i-e- 
publicanised    by    the    French.     The 


people  rose  in  anns,  fired  by  new  and 
absurd  ideas  of  liberty  and  equality, 
and  frightful  scenes  of  bloodshed 
ensued,  when  the  more  loyal  and 
sensible  inhabitants  resisted  these  new 
patriots ;  but  the  latter,  on  bein^ 
joined  by  fifteen  hundred  banditti 
from  Bergamasco,  pressed  the  Vene- 
tian troops,  who  were  driven  out  with 
great  slaughter. 

On  hearing  of  these  things,  the 
politic  Kilmaine  wrote  from  Mautna 
to  the  French  general  commanding  in 
Brescia,  desiring  him  "  not  to  inter- 
fere in  behalf  of  these  insuivents,  lest 
by  so  doing  he  might  infnnge  that 
strict  neutrality  which  the  generals  of 
the  French  Bepublic  were  bound  to 
observe.'* 

In  April,  however,  he  was  com- 
pelled, by  the  violent  proceedings  of 
the  Italians  against  the  French  gar- 
rison in  Verona,  to  unite  his  forces 
to  those  of  Generals  Victor  and  La 
Hotze,  and  march  to  the  succour  of 
General  Balland,  who  was  there  aa- 
sailed  by  forty-five  thousand  men, 
whose  war-cry  was  Viva  JSan  Marco  I 
who  had  cut  to  pieces  six  hundred 
Frenchmen,  taken  two  thousand 
more  after  a  four  hours*  contest,  and 
driven  the  rest  into  the  Castle.  From 
its  ramparts  Balland  threatened  to 
lay  in  nuns  the  unfortunate  city, 
which  had  enjoyed  profound  peace  for 
ages,  until  Bonaparte  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Adige,  and  added  it  to 
the  new  kingdom  of  Italy. 

On  the  24th  the  insui^ent  Veronese 
capitulated,  for,  on  the  approach  of 
Kilmaine,  the  governor,  -the  two 
proveditori,  and  the  Venetian  Gene- 
ral Stratico,  fled  with  all  their  cavalry, 
on  which  he  took  as  hostages  the 
bishop,  four  of  the  principal  nobles  of 
the  city,  and  several  cavaliers  of  dis- 
tinction, and  peace  was  thus  restored 
for  a  time.  He  disarmed  all  the  in- 
surgents, and  seized  three  thousand 
slaves,  whom  he  marched  under  an 
escort  to  Milan.  In  every  way  Kil- 
maine aided  Napoleon  most  effi- 
ciently in  these  operations  which  pre- 
ceded the  capture  and  subju^^ation  of 
Venice ;  and  thus  gave  his  great 
leader  a  thousand  causes  to  admire 
and  appreciate  him,  during  those 
cannMiigus  which  were  so  d^astrDus 
to  Italy,  but  so  glorious  to  the  arms 
of  France.  During  his  command  in 
Lombardy,  he  settled  or  compromised 
the  contested  que<ition  of  the    free 
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navigation  of  the  Lake  of  Lu^auo,  in 
the  south  of  Switzerland,  which  had 
occasioned  many  angry  disputes  be- 
tween the  jealous  Switzers  and  the 
aggresaive  genei-als  of  the  French 
army  in  Italy.  By  his  intervention, 
it  was  satisfactoiily  arranged  that 
France  should  have  the  open  naviga- 
tion of  the  lake  by  boats  of  any  size ; 
but  the  cantons  violated  the  treaty, 
on  which  Napoleon  threatened  to  send 
a  column  of  his  troops  among  them, 
if  they  did  not  behave  more  amicably 
towards  their  faithful  and  ancient 
allies. 

At  this  time  (Jeneral  Acton,  the 
favourite  minister  of  Naples  at  Milan, 
was  an  Irish  soldier  of  fortune,  and 
the  intimate  friend  of  Kilmaine.  The 
story  of  Acton  is  rather  a  singular 
one. 

He  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  Jaco- 
bite gentleman,  who  had  emigrated 
to  France,  and  settled  at  Be8an9on. 
An  imsuccessful  love  adventure  forced 
him  to  leave  that  city,  at  the  college 
of  which  he  was  studying  physic  with 
eveipr  prospect  of  distmction.  Re- 
paini^  to  Toulon,  he  enlisted  in  a 
txittalion  of  French  marines.  From 
this  corps  he  passed  into  the  Neapo- 
litan service,  and  distinguished  him- 
self at  sea  with  a  Barbai^^  corsair,  on 
which  he  received  a  commission  in 
the  marines  of  N^les,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  general.  He  possessed  a  high 
spirit,  great  courage,  good  addrees, 
and  a  handsome  figure ;  and  he  soon 
became  at  the  court  of  Naples,  what 
the  Prince  of  Peace  was  at  Madrid — 
the  favourite  and  lover  of  the  Queen. 
Another  of  Kilmaine*8  friends  was 
the  veteran  General  0*Cher,  a  chef  de 
brigade,  who  had  been  upwards  of 
foi-ty  years  in  the  service  of  Louis 
XVI.  and  of  the  Eepublic,  and  held 
an  impoiiant  command  in  the  army 
of  Italy. 

In  the  memoirs  published  by  Gene- 
ral Count  Montholon,  and  which  were 
^Titten  by  that  faithful  officer  at  St. 
Helena,  we  have  the  following  de- 
scriptive reference  to  the  commandant 
of  Lombardy : — 

"Kilmftine  being  an  excellent  ctralry 
officer  bad  ooolnees  and  fbretight ;  he  was  well 
fitted  to  command  a  cerpa  of  observation, 
detached  upon  those  ardnooB  or  delicate  oonc- 
roisUona  which  require  spirit^  discernment, 
and  sonnd  judgment  He  rendered  impor- 
tsnt  services  to  the  srmj,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  tlie  principal  generals,  notwithstand- 


ing the  delicncy  of  his  health.  He  had  a 
great  knowledge  of  the  Austrian  troops:  fami- 
liar with  their  tactiques,  he  did  not  allow 
himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  those  rumours 
which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  spreading  in 
the  rear  of  an  army,  nor  to  be  dismayed  by 
those  heads  of  columns  which  they  were  wont 
to  display  in  every  direction,  to  deceive  as  to 
the  real  strength  of  their  forces.  His  politi- 
cal opinions  were  very  moderate.*' 

These  are  the  words  of  a  brother 
soldier,  who  must  have  known  him 
well  in  the  land  of  his  adoption. 

In  the  spring  of  1798,  the  French 
government  was  seriously  employed 
m  preparations  for  a  descent  upon  the 
British  Islands,  and^  in  the  February 
of  that  year,  marched  to  the  coast  of 
the  Channel  forty  demi-bri^|ade8  of  in- 
fantry, thirty-four  regiments  of 
cavalry,  two  regiments  of  horse  artil- 
lery, two  r^ments  of  foot  artil- 
lery, six  companies  of  sappers  and 
pioneers,  six  battalions  of  nunera  and 
pontooniers.  These  forces  were  led 
DY  eighteen  distinguished  generals  of 
division,  and  forty-«even  generals  of 
brigade — the  most  brave  and  able  in 
France.  Among  the  former  were 
Charles  Kilmaine,  Berthier,  Marescat, 
Kleber,  Massena,  ^Hhe  son  of  Ba- 
pine ;"  Macdonald,  Ney,  Victor,  and 
others,  whose  names  were  to  become 
famous  in  future  wars  as  the  marshal 
dukes  of  the  great  military  empire. 

The  brave  but  blustering  Jean 
Baptist  Kleber,  who  had  originally 
been  an  architect  of  Strafiboui^,  com- 
manded the  right  wing  of  this  AmUe 
C^AngUterre,  which  was  to  stretch 
from  Calais  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheldt^hile  another  corps  assem- 
bled at  Flushing. 

Kilmaine  commanded  the  centre. 

These  forces  were  partly  composed 
of  troops  returned  m>m  Italy,  and 
were  all  experienced  soldiers,  the 
victors  of  Mantua,  Lodi,  and  Areola. 
Headed  by  bands  of  music,  the  etdt- 
majors  marched  through  Paris,  dis- 
playing black  banners,  mdicative  of  a 
war  of  extermination,  and  inscribed, 
^^  Descent  upon  England  —  Live  the 
Bepublic  !    May  Britain  perish,**  &c. 

On  St.  Patrick's  Day,  the  17th  of 
the  following  month,  Kilmaine, 
0*Cher,  Colonel  Shee,  and  all  the 
Irishmen  in  Paris,  celebrated  their  an- 
cient national  and  religious  festival 
by  a  grand  banquet,  at  which  the 
notorious  Thomas  Paine — then  a  poli- 
tical fugitive-^p|||^.^^4rt^^q^r. 
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members  of  the  Irish 
clubs  and^malcontent  party  at  home 
were  also  present.  Many  fierce  and 
stirring  political  toasts  were  drunk, 
amid  vociferous  enthusiasm  ;  ana 
among  these — one  in  particular — 
"  Long  live  the  Irish  Republic  !"  and 
speeches  were  made  expressive  of  Uia 
rapid  progress  which  republicanism 
had  made  m  their  native  country,  and 
of  the  strong  desire  of  the  Catholics 
And  Dissenters  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  England  —  that  yoke  which  KiU 
maine  m  his  boyhood  had  been  tatight 
to  abhor  and  to  hate.  Napper  Tandy, 
a  general  de  hrwade,  was  m  the  chair ; 
on  his  left  sat  Tom  Paine,  and  on  his 
right  sat  Rilmaine,  who,  immediately 
after  the  banquet,  left  Paris  to  rejoin 
his  column  of  the  armv  on  the  coast. 

Five  hundred  gunboats  were  or^ 
dered  to  be  prepared,  and  three  hun*" 
dred  sail  of  transports  were  collecting 
at  Dunkirk,  to  be  protected  from  the 
British  fleet  by  a  Dutch  squadroti 
then  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt ; 
and  all  Britain  was  in  arms  on  hear^ 
inff  of  an  armament  so  fortnid'^ 
able. 

Tlie  condition  of  France  Was  then 
desperate ;  assignats  were  at  6,50D 
livres  the  louis ;  she  had  to  main* 
tain  a  million  of  men  in  arms  from  an 
empty  treasury  ;  the  ruffian  dema* 
goirues  and  savage  soldiers  of  the  Re^ 
public,  men  steeped  to  the  lips  in  the 
Dlood  of  women  and  priests,  nobles 
a&d  aristocrats,  hard^ed  by  the  atro^ 
cities  in  La  Vendue,  and  trained  to 
war  in  the  campaigns  of  Austria  and 
Italy,  occupied  every  post  and  place 
tmdei'  the  unstable  government;  a 
rabble  of  brutal  mimsters  Occupied 
the  palaces  of  the  fiallen  line  of  6t. 
Louis,  armed  with  sabres  and  pistols, 
to  which  thev  resorted  in  every  trivial 
dispute,  and  on  every  difference  of 
opinion,  and  while  warring  against 
all  manner  of  title  and  form,  appeared 
on  the  rostrum  in  cassocks  and  stock- 
ings of  rose-coloured  silk,  with  knots 
of  scarlet  ribbands  in  their  shoes ;  and. 
with  that  mixture  of  ferocity  and 
tom-foolery  which  caused  Paris  to  be 
characterised  as  a  city  of  monkeys 
and  tigers,  debated  on  the  cut  of  a 
coat  and  the  massacre  of  a  city. 

In  April,  Riimaine  repaired  to  Paris, 
after  having  executed,  by  order  of  the 
government,  a  survey  of  the  coasts  of 
IVance  and  Holland,  then  reduced  to 
a  province  of  the  former ;  and  the 


chief  command  of  this  famous  Ami^ 
d'Angleterre,  on  which  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe  were  fixed,  and  the  conmiand 
of  which  had  been  given  to  the  noble 
Dessaix,  the  hero  of  Marengo,  waa 
now  bestowed  upon  him. 

A  French  wnter  asserts  that  this 
expedition  was  destined,  not  for  Bri^ 
tain,  but  for  Egypt ;  and  Uiat  Kil- 
maine  received  the  conmiand  of  it, 
not  so  much  for  his  great  military 
skill,  as  to  deceive  our  ministry  ;  sup- 
posing that  the  name  of  an  Inshman 
would  cause  them  to  believe  that  the 
armament  was  destined  for  Ireland  ; 
''  and  so  they  named  him  General  in 
Chief  of  the  Armfie  d*Angleterre, 
which  never  existed  at  all."  Unfor- 
tunately for  this  writer,  history  afibrds 
abundimt  proof  to  the  contrary.  The 
number  of  transports  was  soon  in« 
creased  to  a  thousand,  and  all  the 
nam&l  and  military  resources  of  Hol- 
land were  pressed  into  the  French 
service. 

Colonel  Shee,  Wolfe  Tone,  Gtenerals 
Clarke  and  Kilmaine,  were  by  this 
time  well  acquainted  with  the  extent 
of  the  military  oi^nization  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  and  knew  that  by 
the  close  of  the  preceding  ^^ear  the 
people  were  well  provided  with  arms, 
and  knew  the  use  of  them.  In  the 
beginning  of  1797,  great  ouantitiea 
Were  discovered  and  seized  by  the 
British  Government,  who,  in  Leinster 
atid  Ulster  alone,  captured  seventy 
thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty  pikes, 
with  forty-eight  thousand  one  hundred 
and  nine  muskets.  Had  the  Irish 
maua^d  their  brojected  rising  with 
the  vigor  which  has  ever  characte- 
rised the  Scottish  insurrections,  w# 
cannot  fbr  a  moment  doubt  what 
would  have  been  the  result,  had  thia 
formidable  expedition  once  laiided  in 
Ireland,  where  no  yeotoanry  were  or- 
ganised ;  where  the  militia  were  not 
to  be  depended  upon,  and  where  the 
the  king's  troops,  on  whom  the  mi- 
nistry mainly  relied,  were  so  Inferior 
to  the  French  in  tact  and  skill,  that 
Humbert,  with  less  than  a  thouswid 
men,  was  able  to  defeat  double  that 
number,  and  immediately  after  re- 
ceived into  his  ranks  two  hundred 
and  fitf^  of  Oie  drilled  and  attested 
Irish  militiamen. 

On  the  12th  April,  Kilmaine,  with 
General  Bonaparte,  had  a  longaudienoe 
with  the  Directory  at  Paris,  reiwrt- 
ing  on  the  st4j,jt§,  j^  ^^h^^^ii^naments. 
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The  appointment  of  the  former  to  the 
chief  command,  relieved  Britain  of 
the  apprehenaion  that  the  conqueror 
of  Italy  would  croas  the  channel  in 
person,  and  great  was  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  malcontents  at  home. 

The  duties  of  Kilmaine  were  alike 
harassing  and  arduous,  as  he  had  to 
superintend  the  equipment  and  orga- 
nisation of  such  a  vast  force,  com- 
posed of  men  of  all  arms  and  several 
nations,  and  he  was  repeatedly  sum- 
moned to  Paris,  even  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  by  couriers  who  overtook 
him  in  his  progresses ;  thus,  thoujzh 
suffering  imder  great  ill  health,  the  Di- 
rectoiT  once  brought  him  on  the  spur 
from  Bruges  early  in  July,  and  Hffon 
from  Brest  about  the  end  of  the  same 
month. 

Citizen  d'Arbois,  an  officer  on  the 
staff  of  Kilmaine,  in  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  Parudan  papers  oi  the 
7th  August,  1798,  states  that  his  ge- 
neral "  IS  on  his  return,"  after  having 
made  a  tour  of  the  coast  of  the  ocean, 
from  Port  St.  Malo  to  L*Orient ;  that 
he  was  well  satisfied  with  the  state  of 
the  Frendi  ports  and  armaments, 
and  had  enjoyed  with  delight  the 
magnificent  aspect  of  Brest,  in  the 
haroour  of  which  he  saw  thirty  sail 
of  the  line,  with  a  fleet  of  frigates  and 
transports.  D'Arfoois  states  that  Ril« 
maine  had  been  surveying  Brittany^ 
where  all  was  then  peaedrul,  by  the 
"wise  measures'*  of  the  constituted 
authorities.  "  The  eagerness  with 
whidi  our  troops,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  await  the  moment  when,  under 
the  brave  Kilmaine,  they  will  oigage 
the  English,  is  the  b^  pledge  of 
our  ^>proaching  snccess,  ana  the  ruin 
of  our  enemies." 

It  is  evident  that  Citizen  d'Arbois 
had  then  no  thought  of  fighting  in 


out  doubts  hovered  in  tlie  minds  of 
the  Directory,  if  there  were  none  in 
the  hearts  of  ttieir  generals,  and  long 
delays  ensued.  O^oeral  Hoche,  who 
was  the  main  spring  of  the  projected 
movement  in  favour  of  Ireland,  died 
in  September,  1797  ;  and  Boni^iarte. 
to  whom  Kilmaine,  Tone,  Shee,  and 
others  of  the  Irish  patriots  turned, 
had  no  sympathy  with  their  cause, 
and  all  hn  views  were  now  directed 
towards  a  w^are  in  the  east  By 
the  beginning  of  autumn  the  Direc- 
tory b^gan  to  break  np  their  boasted 
Aim^  d'Angleterre,  and  withdi'ew 


their  troops  to  reinforce  their  columns 
on  the  Rhine.  Upon  this,  the  anxious 
Kilmaine  came  nastily  to  Paris  t6 
confer  with  the  government  and  the 
Minister  of  Marine  concerning  the 
embarkation  of  the  troops  and  de- 
parture of  the  fleet  from  Brest ;  but 
his  questions  were  waived,  or  left  un- 
answered, although  the  division  of 
Bompard,  eonsistmg  of  the  Bof^  of 
74  ffuns  and  eighteen  frigates,  filled 
with  troops  under  Qen^td  Hardy) 
destined  for  Ireland,  remained  with 
their  cables  hove  short,  and  all  ready 
for  sea  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Of  the  forces  that  really  sailed  for 
Ireland,  and  their  fate,  we  need  not 
inform  the  reader.  For  a  time,  all 
-Britain  supposed  they  were  led  by  the 
eoinmander4n-chief  in  person  ^  and 
all  the  press  of  Enghmd  and  Sootlaad 
teemed  with  blustmntfor  seiinrikHi^ 
r^nariu  on  ''  Paddy  Kilmaine  and 
his  followers ;"  but  the  general  never 
embarked,  though  he  certainly  super- 
ihtended  the  departure  of  a  body  o€ 
troops  from  Rochfort. 

"  We  are  assured,"  says  a  Brussels 
print,  'Uhat  in  case  the  Frendi  re- 
publioans  shall  be  al^e  to  make  a 
successful  descent  upon  Ireland,  th4 
Bdgie  youUi  will  be  employed  in  tha* 
country  under  Qeneral  Kilmaine^ 
who,  l>eing  a  native  of  it>  will  ther^ 
have  the  command  of  the  united 
French  and  Irish  foreea."  Citizen 
Macdonagh  was  to  have  a  high  oon- 
mand  in  the  corps,  of  Iridi  ZiCariBesi 
Heheld  iherank  (^lietttettant-Oolondl 
in  France. 

Bv  the  end  of  1798  the  army  of 
finglaad  and  its  expec^ion  w«re  alik* 
dissolved,  and  the  Direetot^  wished 
to  give  Kilmaine  oommaM  of  the 
forces  assembled  for  the  war  in  ISqypt ; 
but  for  the  present  his  carder  finished 
with  the  military  examination  of  the 
coasts  of  France  and  Holland. 

In  1799  the  Directcnry  appointed 
him  generalissimo  of  the  army  of 
Helvetia,  as  they  chose  to  designate 
Switzerland,  thus  reviving  the  ancient 
name  of  the  people  whom  Julius 
Ctesar  conquered.  The  French  troops 
already  occupied  Lombardy  on  one 
side,  and  the  Eheni^  provinces  on 
the  other ;  thus  they  never  doubted 
their  ability  to  conquer  the  Swiss  and 
remodel  the  Helvetic  constitution* 
Kilmaine  accepted  the  command  with 
satisfaction,  but  his  failing  health 
oompeUed  hm  t^jiv^  jip^islg^  Ui 
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Masaena ;  and  with  a  sorrow  which  he 
could  not  conceal,  he  saw  that  army 
march  which  penetrated  into  the  heart 
of  the  Swiss  mountains,  and  imposed 
on  their  hardy  inhabitants  a  conistitu- 
tion  in  which  Bonaparte,  under  the 
plausible  title  of  mediator,  secured 
the  co-operation  of  the  valiant  de- 
scendants of  the  Helvetii  in  his  further 
schemes  of  conquest  and  ambition. 
In  a  feeble  condition  Kilmaine  re> 
turned  to  Paris,  where  his  domestic 
sorrows  and  chagrins  added  to  the 


poignancy  of  his  bodily  sofferiDgs,  fcnr 
ms  constitution  was  now  oompletel j 
broken  up. 

Struck  by  a  deadly  malady,  he  died 
on  the  15th  of  December,  1799,  in  the 
forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  triumphant 
elevation  of  Bonaparte  was  openiiu^ 
up  to  his  comrades  a  long  and  Yxru- 
liant  career  of  military  g^ory.  He 
was  interred  with  all  the  honors  due 
to  his  rank  and  bravery,  and  a  noble 
monument  was  erected  to  hk  memory. 


LOVE  IN  CURL-PAPBRS;  A  TALE. — CONCLUSION. 


Thb  incognita  of  the  pink  domino 
had  proceeded  with  me  thus  far  at  a 
humed  pace  through  the  dark  streets, 
when  just  as  she  was  assuring  me 
that  what  she  had  said  about  B^trix 
was  no  calumny,  but  very  true,  she 
suddenly  stopped,  and  looked  anxi- 
ously down  the  unlit  lane  which  we 
had  just  threaded,  and  listened  at- 
tentively. 

She  was  evidently  in  great  appre- 
hension lest  the  man,  whom  we  had 
so  unceremoniously  locked  into  his 
own  house,  shoula  have  discovered 
some  means  of  exit,  aiid  be  now  in 
pursuit  of  us.     She  spoke  hurriedly  : 

"  He  has  not  managed  to  escape 
again  and  follow  us.  Still  it  will  be 
safer  to  elude  him.  Let  us  pick  our 
way  through  this  narrow  lane." 

We  turned  into  a  black  alley,  and 
by  this  time  I  had  completely  aban- 
doned the  little  topography  I  possess- 
ed, and  given  up  the  attempt  to  dis- 
cover where  we  were. 

**  Can  you,"  said  I,  as  we  eroped 
alon^,  "  give  me  any  proof  of  what 
you  have  said  about  Beatrix?  Can 
you  tell  me  her  parenta^,  and  prove 
that  her  birth  was — ^was  lil^timate?" 

**  On  one  condition  I  will,"  she  an- 
swered. "  You  have  said  that  if  she 
really  loved  you,  you  would  encounter 
any  censure  the  world  can  heap  on 
you,  and  wed  her.  You  admit  that 
the  censure  in  this  case  is  misplaced, 
is  unjust,  is  unmerited.  Promise  that 
you  will  seek  out  Beatrix,  that  you 
wiU  discover  if  she  really  loves  you, 
and  that  you  will  protect  her  through 
life  a^dnst  the  world.  You  are  an 
Engliuunan.  She  will  live  with  you 
in  England,  and  none  will  ever  know 


the  reproach  that  here  hangs  to  her. 
Save  her,  Sherwood." 

"  Go  on,  I  wiU — I  will  marry  Be- 
atrix, whoever  she  may  be,  if  she 
loves  me,"  I  replied  firmly. 

**  Then  hear  her  story.  I  was 
brought  up  a  spoilt  child.  The  world 
seemed  to  be  made  for  me.  Evoy- 
thing  obeyed  my  slightest  wish ; 
eveiything  seemed  devoted  to  me. 
Yet  I  soon  felt  how  lonely  this  child's 
grandeur  was.  My  parents  were  cold 
and  distant.  I  was  an  only  child  and 
a  lonely  one  ;  and  I  soon  found  that 
^7  governesses  were  the  sole  com- 
panions I  had.  Among  these  was 
one  of  your  nation,  with  red  hair, 
a  cold  blue  eye,  a  back  as  stiff  as  a 
poker,  and  that  severe  rigidity  of 
manner,  that  clear  commanmng  vdoe 
which  bespeak  the  strong-minded 
woman.  She  was  a  purist  and  a  pu- 
ritan, a  Sabbatarian  and  a  sermon- 
iiser.  She  was  supreme  in  all  the 
virtues,  and  learned  in  all  the  dogies ; 
and  ere  she  had  been  with  me  a  month, 
she  had  done  more  to  make  me  hale 
all  that  was  good  and  ri^ht  and  de- 
cent, than  a  le^on  of  devils  oould 
have  effected.  I  soon  got  thin  and 
ugly  under  her  harsh  re^^e.  She 
quarrelled  with  anybody  about  me, 
and  her  place  was  soon  fiUed  by  a 
ffamilous  French  woman  of  the  veiy 
loosest  and  vainest  school.  I  was  now 
sixteen,  and — so  the  looking-^^assand 
Mademoiselle  Bruat  told  me — veiy 
handsome.  I  was  to  be  introduced 
next  season,  and  my  instructren 
initiated  me  gracefully  into  all  the 
arts  of  the  toilette,  the  ways  of  woo- 
ing, winning,  and  withering  at  will, 
and  the  mocte  of  making  the  most  of 
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my  natui*al  attractions.  I  had  a  wit 
and  a  will  of  my  own,  and  she  turned 
them  to  good  advantage.  She  fed  me 
with  some  of  the  best  and  worst  French 
literature  ;  gave  me  false  though  bril- 
liant ideas  of  the  world  ;  put  Voltaire 
and,  still  worse — Rousseau — into  the 
hands  of  a  girl  of  sixteen  ;  and  left  in 
her  room  a  library  of  the  choice  vil- 
lanies  which  the  French  press  haa 
nnblushingly  produced,  and  with 
which,  whenever  she  was  gone  out, 
I  was  wont  to  fill  my  young,  forward 
mind.  1  soon  found  that  I  nad  much 
wit,  more  vanity,  most  conceit ;  while 
I  had  little  Jfaith,  less  charity,  and 
least  principle.  At  seventeen  I  was 
introcfuced  in  Munich.  I  found  tlie 
world  detestable  in  its  Ijall-rooms. 
My  tongue  was  tied  by  the  peculiarity 
of  my  position,  and  I  had  to  assume 
an  air  of  extreme  modesty  in  my  cha- 
racter of  dtbiUarUe.  En  effet^  I  felt  shy 
at  fii-st,  but  I  soon  found  how  easily 
I  rose  above  my  fellows  by  the  sel- 
fish wilfulness  of  my  nature.  At  the 
end  of  a  year  I  was  told  that  I  was 
to  marry  a  man  among  the  highest  of 
the  state.  The  feeling  of  ambition 
fired  me.  I  cared  little  about  my  hus- 
band, but  I  longed  for  power.  Un- 
fortunately, as  ill-luck  would  have  it, 
I  fell  desperately  in  love  just  after 
this  announcement.  The  inspirer  of 
this  strange  new  feeling  was  a  young 
man,  who  had  already  begiui  to  make 
Vi.J'uror  in  Munich.  It  was  not  alone 
his  Apollo-like  beauty,  his  manliness 
and  refinement  so  wonderfully  com- 
bined. It  was  not  his  high  intellec- 
tual powers  and  extensive  knowledge, 
nor  even  the  brilliance  of  his  conver- 
sation, though  it  attracted  young  and 
old,  grave  and  gay  around  him.  It 
was  the  courageous  novelty  of  his 
sentiments,  as  he  came  foi'ward  in  a 
vicious  age  to  abuse  and  deride  it^i 
follies  and  its  crimes.  One  bitter 
satirical  iK>em  levelled  at  royalty 
itself  had  been  ascribed  to  him,  and 
the  very  person  who  hatl  offered  for 
my  hand  came  under  his  ruthless 
scourge,  in  a  truly  ridiculous  light. 

When  one  morning  my  father  came 
in  his  stiir  manner  to  ask  me  what 
answer  I  should  send  to  the  offer  of 
my  suitor,  I  took  up  the  poem  I  was 
reading. 

"  Show  him  these  lines,"  said  I,  "and 
t^ll  him  1  should  refuHe,  even  if  he 
were  the  Einpen»r  of  Germany  him- 
self." 

VOL.  .\Lvii. —  >;<».  <'ri.\\\. 


!\ry  fatlier  had  the  sense  never  to 
deliver  this  message. 

Meanwhile,  among  the  many  girJa 
with  whom  I  had  mixed  in  socio tj', 
I  could  find  only  one  that  I  cared  for. 
Caroline  Von  Grevenburjj  attracted 
me,  l>ecau8e  she  was  so  unlike  myself, 
and  indeed  unlike  any  one  else.  At 
first  I  thought  her  melancholy  and 
reservecl ;  but  when  I  had  glided  into 
her  confidence,  I  found  out  her  true 
and  charming  character.  She  was 
gentle,  sweet  and  placid  as  a  dove. 
She  had  scirce  a  fault.  Unselfish, 
loving,  warm,  she  was  still  full  of  a 
wild  enthusiasm  for  all  that  was 
l)eantiful  and  romantic,  and  she  had  a 
deep  feeling  of  religion,  mingled  with 
a  certain  jXKjtry  that  accorded  with 
her  saintlike  yet  still  earthly  features. 

We  grew  as  intimate  as  twin  roses. 
She  confided  everything  to  me,  and 
among  other  things  she  told  me  that 
Von  Hitter  loved  her  and  that  she 
loved  him  again.  It  was  a  desperate 
struggle  with  myself,  for  I  had 
begun  to  love  this  girl  as  a  sist+^r,  yet 
I  could  scarcely  resign  Von  Ritter. 
The  case,  however,  was  wwn  decided. 

She  came  to  me  one  momiug  weep- 
ing bitterly.  Her  lover  had  iushe<l  the 
Cfmseut  of  her  parents.  He  w  as  pen- 
niless, and  of  an  insignificant  family. 
It  was  only  his  talents  that  admitted 
him  into  society  and  about  the  court. 

C'aroline  on  the  other  han<l  had  a 
large  fortime.  It  was  quite  natural, 
as  the  world  goes,  that  her  parents 
should  object,  though  nature  in  this 
as  in  many  other  ca.'tes  was  no  real 
excuse  for  the  ¥nx)ng.  It  was  not, 
however,  the  mere  refusal  that 
chiefly  grieved  my  poor  friend.  It 
was  the  proud  contempt  with  which 
Von  Ritter  had  met  it. 

"  I  own,"  he  had  said,  "  that  I  am 
all  unworthy  of  your  daughter  in  my- 
self, but  I  deny  that  I  ;vm  inferior  in 
birth  and  fortune.  I  <leny  that  rank 
depends  merely  on  a  patent  of  nobi- 
lity ;  or  that  fortune  can  Ih»  counted 
in  blink  notes.  Education  gives  real 
rank ;  capability  is  i-eal  fortune. 
You  may  choose  for  your  daughter  an 
illiterate  clod,  whose  name  was  heard 
in  the  ranks  of  the  crusaders.  He 
may  have  a  regal  account  with  Messrs. 
d'fiichthal,  and  a  castle  in  the  Tyrol. 
But  I  will  still  deny  that  his  rank  and 
fortune  are  superior  to  mine.' 

It  is  ncc«U*^MH  to  say  that  i)apa  Gre- 

venburg  ha»l  laughed  heartily  at  thin 
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republican  efifusion,  and  that  Von 
Bitter  had  retired  with  a  curling 
lip. 

I  consoled  Caroline  to  the  best  of 
my  power;  though  I  confess  I  could 
scarcely  smother  a  feeling  of  pleasure 
at  this  improved  phase  m  my  pros- 
pects. It  mattered  little  to  me  that 
ne  loved  another,  and  that  that  other 
was  my  bosom  friend.  I  was  too 
selfish  to  see  anything  but  the  joy  of 
winning  the  one  being  I  really 
loved  on  earth. 

I  was  not,  however,  wholly  devoid 
of  feeling,  and  I  had,  mingled  with 
somewhat  of  ambition,  a  high  admi- 
ration for  noble  and  chivalrous  deeds. 

As  I  la^  that  ni^ht  sleepless  and 
musing,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
could  By  one  fine  action  sacrifice  my 
own  happiness  for  life,  and  ensure 
that  of  two  fellow-beings.  The  idea 
crew  upon  me  in  all  its  beauty.  My 
lofty  suitor  was  to  visit  me  the  next 
dav,  to  prosecute  his  almost  hopeless 
suit.  Tor  the  first  time  I  received 
him  with  a  smile,  and  feigned  an  af- 
fection which  I  was  far  from  feeling. 
He  was  so  delighted,  that  he  could 
not  refrain  from  covering  my  handd 
with  kisses  and  calling  me  his  bride. 

"On  one  condition,"  I  said,  "I  will 
be  your  wife.  Herman  Von  Ritter 
must  be  sent  as  ambassador  to  Au&< 
tria." 

His  brow  darkened.  He  remem- 
bered too  well  the  reported  author- 
ship of  the  verses  I  have  mentioned. 

"  Impossible,"  he  replied.  "  There 
is  a  spirit  of  republicanism  in  him 
that  cannot  and  shall  not  be  encou- 
raged." 

"  Adieu  then,"  I  replied  carelessly. 
"  I  shall  marry  him  next  month." 

My  suitor  was  a  fool,  and  what 
is  more — he  was  in  love  with  me. 
The  next  day  it  was  arranged  that 
the  appointment  should  be  placed  in 
my  hands  three  hours  before  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  was  performed.  I 
was  so  delighted  at  my  own  self-com- 
mand, and  at  this  one  generous  action 
of  my  life,  that  I  determined  to  make 
the  most  of  it.  I  was  to  keep  it  se- 
cret as  a  surprise  for  Caroline,  and 
the  moment  my  wedding  was  over,  I 
intended  to  place  the  signed  appoint- 
ment in  her  nands. 

Meanwhile  the  next  two  months  were 
passed  in  preparing  for  the  grand  event, 
luid  I  saw  Dut  little  of  my  friend. 
Whenever  I  did  ao,  I  consoled  her  and 


gave  her  hopes.    The  dy  before  my 
marriage  I  sent  for  her.    I  was  siniplx 
told  that  she  was  too  unwell  to  coma 
and  see  me,  and  I  was  too  busy  to  ^o 
to  her.    As  soon,  however,  as  all  \im» 
over,  I  ran  with  my  precious  gift  in. 
my  hand,  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  my 
sacrifice  in  the  sight  of  her  happinecH. 
I  foimd  her  in  a  state  of  delirious 
fever.    The  Count  Von  Domheim,  a 
hulking,  red-f aoed  yoimg  cavalry  offi^ 
cer,  whose  only  recommendation  wad 
a  good  old  name  and  a  large  estate  in 
rocks  and  forest,  was  sitting  by  her 
bedside  looking  the  pict^ire  of  stupid- 
ity.   Two  days  before,  her  pareuta 
had  literally  (tagged  her  to  the  altar 
to  become  the  wife  of  this  blockhead, 
and  had  bullied  her  into  acceptance 
of  his  hand.    She  had  held  up  till  all 
was  over,  and  had  then  sunk  insen- 
sible.    Von  Ritter,  like  a  man  of  ho- 
nour, left  Munich  the  moment  he  heard 
of  this  barbarous  marriage,  not  eren 
daring  to  seek  an  interview  with  Caro- 
line l^fore  he  left.     He  of  course  re- 
fused the  proffered  appointment,  and 
made  for  Italy,  the  land  of  his  dreams. 
Meanwhile,  I  know  from  her  own 
mouth,  that  Caroline  and  the  Count 
lived  simply  on  terms  of  f riendahipy 
and  that  she  refused  his  gross  over- 
tures of  afiection  as  she  had  before 
refused  his  hand. 

But  I  had  gained  the  summit 
of  my  own  ambition,  and  I  b(Mi;aUy 
Uke  a  spoiled  child  as  I  was,  to  abuse 
the  power  I  possessed  over  my  weak 
husband.  I  was  moderate  enough  at 
first,  but  the  more  I  found  that  every- 
thing gave  way  before  me,  the  more 
the  necessity  of  exercising  my  power, 
grew  upon  me  ;  the  more  I  indulged, 
the  worse  I  became.  Ere  three  years 
had  elapsed,  I  believe  I  was  notorioua 
for  every  species  of  extravagance,  if 
not  of  vice. 

When  that  period  had  elapsed,  Von 
Ritter  returned.  He  had  travelled 
through  Italy  and  France ;  and  win- 
ters passed  at  Naples,  Florence  and 
Paris  had  completely  altered  him, 
still  young  as  he  was,  and  weak 
enough  to  receive  impressions  with- 
out testing  them. 

Disappointment  or  rather  despair 
had  made  him  reckless,  temptation 
had  euFuared  him,  and  he  had  ere 
long  slipped  imperceptibly  into  the 
very  abyss  a^ust  which  he  had 
jmsiicd  his  eailicr  days  in  declaim- 
ing. 
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Still,  on  hia  return  to  Munich,  he 
was  at  first  careful  and  reserved  ;  but 
the  temptation  around  him  was  too 
much  for  his  weak  character.  He 
had  travelled  and  seen  the  world, 
which  waa  then  a  far  gi'eater  recom- 
mendation than  now.  He  had  adopted 
the  easy  nonchalance  of  Paris,  and 
mingled  it  with  his  own  sparkling 
wit.  His  former  marked  peculiarities 
were  moulded  down  and  softened  ; 
his  intellectual  powers  developed ; 
his  opinions  formed  and  fixed. 

He  avoided  Caroline  as  much  as 
possible  for  a  long  time,  but  her  af- 
fection soon  outbalanced  his  prudence, 
and  ere  long  both  had  fallen.  This 
was  tlie  beginning  of  evil.  From  that 
moment,  the  demon  of  vicious  indul- 
gence could  number  Herman  Von 
Bitter  in  his  train. 

The  Countess  Von  Domheim  soon 
retired  to  the  Tyrol  alone.  She  was 
on  the  same  terms  still  with  her  hus- 
band, w^ho  had  stormed  and  fretted 
till  he  found  it  useless,  and  then  like 
a  prudent  man,  rather  than  publish 
his  own  shame,  had  returned  to  his 
former  life  of  bloated  Imchelor-hood. 
Your  friend  was  now  bom,  and  was 
brought  up  in  the  old  castle  in  the 
Tyrol,  whither  Caroline  returned  for 
some  months  to  educate  her  own  dear 
child.  I  would  I  could  have  done  the 
same.  The  calm  of  the  country  and 
the  sight  of  nature's  grandest  aspect 
soon  worked  a  change  upon  her.  She 
repented  her  fall,  and  was  eventually 
reconciled  to  her  husband. 

I  cannot  bear  to  tell  you  of  my 
own  reckless  descent.  I  was  also 
partly  the  victim  of  a  system  of  forced 
and  uniiatui*al  marriage.  I  had  ut- 
tered a  vow  against  my  ovrti  con- 
science and  I  could  never  keep  it.  Von 
Bitter  too  became  woi^se  and  worse. 
We  drew  together ;  but  our  intrigues 
were  at  first  confined  to  politics.  I 
was  still,  however,  attached  to  him, 
and  ten  years  after  his  return  to  IVIu- 
nich  I  had  ensnared  him.  Beatrix 
— Beatrix  whom  you  love,  was  our 
child. 

She  paused  here.  We  stood  in  the 
dark  street,  each  burying  our  feelings 
in  the  dead  silence  of  the  night.  At 
length  she  continued  : 

"  You  can  imagine  the  rest.  Her- 
man took  our  child  under  his  own 
roof,  and  her  innocent,  lovely  face 
gradually  recalled  him  to  a  H(.'n«c  of 
his  own  bin.      in  a  few  yeai-s  he  was 


a  reformed  man,  and  he  passed  his 
time  in  forming  and  working  out 
schemes  for  the  good  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  He  became  one  of  the 
most  useful  men  in  the  capital.  The 
people  respected  and  loved  him,  and 
nis  i>ower  augmented  till  it  became 
even  dangerous.  He  now  worked  out 
his  old  theories,  and  all  his  eneligies 
were  turned  against  the  very  vices  in 
which  he  had  at  one  time  taken  so 
prominent  a  part. 

"  Beatrix  was  the  only  one  of  my 
children  tliat  I  really  loved,  and  in 
my  better  moments  I  was  wont  to  go 
and  see  her.  She  never  knew  I  was 
her  mother,  however,  for  I  had  not 
the  courage  to  tell  her.  She  was 
brought  up  to  believe  that  her  mother 
was  dead. 

"  At  length  Von  Bitter  wrote  his 
celebrated  '  Utopia.'  It  was  filled 
with  liberal  ideas,  which  the  con- 
servative and  despotic  spirit  of  the 
Government  dubbed  as  revolutionary. 
I  confess  I  thought  them  dangerous 
myself.  At  any  rate  he  was  ordered 
to  leave  the  country  quietly,  and  the 
book,  when  too  late,  was  suppressed. 
It  was  now  in  my  power  to  succour 
him.  You  will  ask  me  why  I  did  not 
do  so  ?  I  reply,  that  my  whole  life 
since  has  been  passed  in  regretting 
my  neglect  of  him.  I  had,  indeed, 
cogent  reasons  at  the  time.  Our  con- 
nexion had  long  since — for  about 
twelve  years — ceased.  On  his  side 
a  coolness  had  succeeded,  followed  by 
disgust  at  what  he  called  my  open 
licentiousness,  but  which  was  really 
my  reckless  -attempt  to  drive  away 
the  phantoms  of  my  crimes.  He  haa, 
indeed,  never  reproached,  nor  even 
reproved  me  ;  but  at  length  he  had 
striven  to  I'ecall  me  delicately  to  a 
sense  of  my  folly,  and  this  hacl  in-i- 
tated  me. 

"  Moreover,  Beatrix  was  growing 
up.  Inquiries  would  natunilly  b« 
made  as  to  her  parentage.  I  dreade<l 
these,  for  Von  Bitter's  liaison  with 
me  had  hitherto  been  artfully  con- 
cealed from  my  husband,  who  sus- 
pected him,  and  hated  him  more  than 
any  other  of  my  many  lovers ;  for 
he  knew  that  my  affection  for  him 
was  of  a  deei>er  and  truer  nature. 
Lastly,  I  was  afraid,  even  had  I  been 
williiig  to  (Xo  so,  to  intercede  for  one 
who  »*on!(l  ncvvir  ho  rorjjivrn. 

"  Uenuan  left  iMiinioh  wilhout  a 
rtia'oiK'li,  luid  the  ssti^'iy  i^j  iiiii^-h^-^ 
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We  were  standing  a>s  she  s]K»ke  be- 
neath a  solitar}'  lamp,  which  waa 
swung  on  a  chain  across  a  broad 
street.  It  was  nearly  burnt  out,  but 
by  its  light  we  could  still  distinguish 
to  our  left  the  old,  rambling,  ricketty 
palace  of  the  Electors.  There  was  a 
broad,  black  arch  close  at  hand,  and 
the  step  of  the  weary  sentinel  rang 
on  the  pavement  beneath  it. 

I  was  80  much  overcome  with  the 
horrible,  trulv  horrible  revelation, 
that  I  stood  al)8orbed  and  silent  for 
many  minutes. 

"  And  who  are  you  ?"  I  asked,  at 
length,  remembering  my  position  and 
my  companion. 

**  Give  me  your  hand  in  token  of 
eternal  secrecy,"  she  replied. 

I  M,ve  it  her. 

"You  vow  you  will  not  utter  a 
word  of  what  I  have  said  till  after 
my  death.  Then  I  shall  care  little 
who  knows  it.  Even  to  Beatrix  you 
must  maintain  a  strict  secrecy.  But 
you  will  make  her  your  wife :  jrou 
will  cherish  her  and  defend  her  against 
an  unjust  world." 

"  On  the  honour  of  an  English- 
man," was  my  reply. 

She  drew  the  mask  slowly  from 
her  face,  retreating  backwards  as  she 
did  so.  I  bent  forward,  and  by  the 
light  of  the  dying  lami),  I  could  dis- 
tinguish the  now  pale,  though  too 
often  bloated  features  of  the — Elec- 
tress. 

We  were  not  many  on  board  the 
steamer,  but  by  the  time  we  neared 
Coblentz,  we  were  all  intimate  ac- 
quaintances. I  for  one  was  ready  to 
embrace  every  one  I  met.  I  felt  so 
buoyant  and  happy  as  I  approached 
my  longed-for  goal,  that  I  could  not 
understand  why  some  around  me 
were  gloomy  and  sad.  I  had  not  left 
Munich  without  extracting  a  promise 
from  many  influential  friends,  and 
from  the  Electress  in  particular,  that 
they  woidd  do  their  b^t  to  have  Von 
Bitter  recalled  from  exile.  Armed 
with  this,  I  looked  with  certainty  on 
the  issue  of  my  joumev.  Beatrix 
would  scarcely  repulse  her  father's 
deliverer,  and  my  only  fear  was  that 
I  should  find  her  married  in  my  ab- 
sence. I  soon  crushed  this  fancy  in 
its  cradle,  and  revelled  in  the  delight 
of  >*inning  and  o^Tiing  the  lovely, 
the  a  bluest  aiJ«relic  Beali-ix,  with  her 
goKlen  locks  aii<l  her  dark  blue  eves. 


I  lay  in  the  forepart  of  the  vessel — 
for  it  was  a  fine  day  in  Marcb^  al- 
most as  soft  as  a  May  morning — 
and  as  I  gazed  on  the  old  shells  anci 
ruined  towers  of  many  a  feudal  castle 
crowning  the  daric  river's  banks,  I  yeas 
proud  within  myself  that  the  pos- 
session of  her  1  loved  was  worth 
them  all. 

We  stopped  at  Andemach,  with  its 
beautiful  old  tower  at  tlie  water^s 
edge.  A  single  passenger  came  on 
board.  He  was  an  old  fellow-eta- 
dent  from  Bonn. 

I  embraced  him  in  real  student 
fashion,  and  ere  long  we  had  tak^i 
mutual  notes  of  our  respective  well- 
being  and  whereabouts  for  the  last 
two  years. 

"Come,  old  boy,"  said  I,  "yon 
look  gloomy  to-day.  This  is  no  mo- 
ment for  thinking  of  some  pretty  lit- 
tle maiden,  though  I  well  remember 
that  you  were  generally  love-cdck  in 
the  good  old  days  of  yore.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  it  ?" 

"  If  you  had  past  the  last  week  as 
I  have  done,  you  would  scarcely  be  as 
merry  as  you  are,"  he  replied.  "  You 
know  that  I  took  my  doctor's  degree 
last  year.  Well,  I  have  been  prac- 
tising down  here  with  Wurm,  on  the 
cholera  patients,  and  I  assure  you 
that  I  am  not  yet  hardened  at  the 
trade,  and  it  tells  upon  me." 

"  Ah  !"  said  I,  "  I  heard  there  had 
been  one  or  two  cases  along  the 
Ehine." 

"  One  or  two  cases,  indeed  !  Why, 
my  good  sir,  from  here  to  Dusselddrf 
half  the  population  has  been  cleared 
off" 

"  Good  heavens !"  I  exclaimed,  "  I 
hoi>e  it  has  not  been  at  Nieder- 
lahnstein." 

"  Niederlahnstein  !  Why  ?  Yes, 
by  the  way,  I  heard  that  all  the  vil- 
lage— at  least  I  think  so — all  the  vil- 
lage had  been  attacked.  But,  come  ! 
what's  the  matter  ?  Have  you  any 
relations  there  ?" 

I  made  them  put  me  out  at  Brau- 
bach.  I  left  my  luggage  there,  and 
hiring  a  small  pony,  jumped  upon  it, 
and  dug  my  heels  into  its  side. 

I  did  not  draw  rein  till  I  reached 
Niederlahnstein ;  then,  as  I  trotted 
over  the  stones,  the  beat  of  the 
pony's  hoofs  re-echoed  with  a  dull 
sound  through  the  deadly  silent  street. 
(ioo<l  (4od  !  the  angel  of  destruction, 
the  great  avenger,  had  been  there  in 
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very  truth.  Frojn  every  cottage  the 
dread  black  flag  was  hanging.  The 
shutters  of  most  of  the  houses  were 
closed.  There  was  not  a  sound,  not  a 
soul  in  the  street.  A  hungry  dog, 
that  wa««  prowling  about,  started 
away  as  I  rode  past,  as  if  I  had  been 
a  demon.  Horror-stricken,  I  quick- 
ened mv  pace,  till  I  alighted  before 
the  professor's  house. 

I  iiunped  off,  and  leaAong  the  pant- 
ing beast  to  take  care  of  itself,  ran 
through  the  open  gate.  The  house- 
door,  too,  was  ajar.  I  pushed  through, 
and  hurried  up  the  stairs.  The  pro- 
fessor's library  was  there  just  as  I 
left  it,  just  indeed  as  I  had  seen 
it,  tlie  first  time  chance  had  bi-uught 
me  thither ;  but  now  it  was  empty. 

The  high-backed  chair  was  m  its 
old  place.  For  a  moment  in  my  con- 
fusion I  seemed  to  see  the  dignifieil 
and  noble  figure  of  my  old  tutor 
seated  where  I  had  so  often  seen  him. 
I  looked  nervously  towards  tlie  win- 
dow— it  was  open  as  usual,  and  there 
was  the  chair  that  she  always  sat  in  ; 
was  it  really  her  figure  now,  or  mere 
fancy  ?  No,  the  favourite  robin  was 
there,  with  his  scarlet  bosom  ruffled, 
and  an  anxious  look  for  his  old  mis- 
tress ;  but  the  two  chairs  were  both 
empty.  The  great  book  was  oi)en  as 
of  old,  and  strange  indeed,  fresh 
flowers — wild  field  flowers,  such  as 
she  always  love^l — were  thix>wn  upon 
it.  I  scanned  the  page.  It  was 
turned  down  over  those  eternal  words 
of  comfort. 

But  what  hope  could  I  gain  from 
this  i  The  flowers  indeed  were  fresh, 
but  what  hand  hud  placed  them 
there  ?  I  coidd  not  stay  in  this 
anxiety.  I  rushed  tlux>ugh  the  house 
— every  room  was  the  same  as  ever — 
I  could  scarcely  believe  it  was  so  long 
since  I  had  left  it ;  but  every  room 
was  emptv. 

Still  I  had  hitherto  abstained  from 
entering  Beatrix's  bedchamber.  It 
M  as  a  sanetuaiy  I  had  never  dared  to 
violate.  I  well  knew  where  it  was, 
for  at  night  I  had  often  strolled  down 
to  the  garden  to  watch  her  shadow 
pass  ucroFs  the  muslin  curtains,  and 
t4»  be  happy  m  the  mere  knowledge  that 
it  washers.  I  mounted,  trembling  with 
an  unacknowledged  dread.  I  knocked 
j(eutly  at  the  door.  But  even  that 
light  sound  rang  echoing  through  the 
gallery,  so  silent  was  the  house.  I 
knocked  ag;iin  more  lowlly.      Even 


my  heart  stopped  beating  to  catch 
the  faintest  answer. 

None  came. 

Slowly  and  fearfully  I  opened  the 
door,  and  stopped  a  moment  ere  I 
dared  to  look  in.  A  dreadful  appre- 
hension had  taken  me.  My  first  look 
was  towards  the  bed.  I  thanked 
God  that  it  was  empty.  I  had  al- 
most expected  to  see — a  corpse.  A 
long,  slant  beam  of  the  setting  sun 
lay  upon  the  rufiled  sheets.  Some 
one  had  evidently  been  sleeping  there 
lately.  This  revived  my  dying  hope. 
On  her  little  table  lay  the  books  that 
we  had  read  together.  They  were 
all  closed  and  neatly  arranged.  Then 
there  was  the  little  white  toilette, 
with!  its  simple  garnishment.  She 
could  not  have  left  the  village,  for 
here  were  her  bru8hes,and  a  few  long 
golden  hairs  were  still  in  the  comb. 
Yes,  her  spirit  seemed  still  to  hover 
there. 

I  rushed  to  the  open  window,  and 
called  aloud  through  the  gai*den, 
"  Beatrix  !  Beatrix  !"  The  opposite 
hill  of  Stolzenfels  took  up  the  sound, 
but  that  was  all. 

Maddening  with  this*  suspense  and 
doubt,  I  rushed  again  into  the  long 
street.  Mine  host  of  the  Crown 
woiUd  know  something  of  them. 
Alas !  the  old  inn  was  shut  up. 
Shutters  and  doors  were  bolted,  and 
I  called  in  vain.  Perhaps  his  race 
too  was  nm,  and  he  was  gone  to  a 
world  where  no  steamboate  would 
come  to  trouble  him. 

Then  I  sped  from  house  to  house. 
Most  of  them  were  shut  up.  Those 
that  were  oi>en  were  desolate.  The 
black  rag  still  waved  in  front  of  each, 
for  the  simple  peasant  liad  believed  in 
the  contagion  of  the  dreadful  scourge. 

I  passed  rapidly  along  the  sti*eet 
from  house  to  house.     1  would  have 

fven  all  I  possessed  to  the  first  man 
met,  but  there  was  not  one.  At 
length,  as  I  mounted  the  steps  of  a 
cottage,  I  heard  a  deep  sad  groan.  I 
hailed  it  as  I  would  nave  welcomed 
laughter.  I  flew  up  the  stairs,  and 
burst  through  the  door.  Here  I  was 
checked  ;  a  double  scene  of  horror  was 
before  me.  On  a  bed  in  a  comer,  lay  the 
groaning  form  of  a  dying  boy,  and  by 
his  side  sat  the  haggard  figure  of  his 
mother,  wringing  her  hands  in  despair. 
She  had  not  heard  me  enter,  though  I 
hml  made  much  noise,  and  I  listened 
a  moment  to  her  j»|t,|^?rry^li|igj^^^i^ 
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"  Oh  I  God,  they  call  thee  the  God 
of  mercy,  aiid  I  know  thou  art  ao. 
But  wilt  thou  forget  thy  character 
now  ?  Wilt  thou  take  my  only  child  ? 
It  cannot  be.  Thou  canst  not  be  so 
cruel,  so  very  cruel — ^my  only  son,  and 
I  a  widow — ^my  only  friend  on  earth. 
Oh  !  Father,  take  me  as  well,  if  it 
must  be — or  rather  take  my  life  for 
his." 

When  she  ceased,  I  approached  her 
softly. 

"  Can  I  aid  you,  my  good  woman  ?" 
I  said,  scarcely  knowing  what  I  meant. 

"  Away,  away !"  she  cried,  not 
turning  to  look  at  me,  but  stretching 
her  lank  hand  angrily  out.  "Are 
you  so  hungry  for  the  dead  ?  Have 
you  not  sated  your  vile  hands  with 
corpses  yet  ?  And  will  you  rob  me 
of  my  only  one  ?" 

Then  becoming  suddenly  calm,  she 
continued  : — 

"Wait  but  a  little,  for  heaven's 
sake.  My  good  friend,  my  dear  friend, 
there  must  be  still  some  one  to  bury. 
Come  again  in  half  an  hour.  We  shall 
both  be  dead  then,  and  it  will  save 
you  trouble  to  take  us  both  away  to- 
gether." 

I  turned  away  horror-stricken.  At 
the  door  I  met  the  dreadful  death- 
cart.  A  priest,  himself  half  dead 
with  fatigue,  was  on  the  threshold 
with  the  sacred  elements,  and  the 
crucifix  was  borne  by  a  haggard 
wretched-looking  peasant.  Another 
drove  the  surly  bullocks  which  drag- 
ged the  common  hearse,  a  mere  open 
cart. 

I  told  the  priest  that  the  boy  up 
stairs  was  still  alive,  and  then  hastily 
asked  after  Von  Bitter  and  liis 
daughter. 

"I  cannot  tell  you,"  he  replied 
indifi^erently.  "  I  have  been  here  but 
a  short  time,  for  our  good  old  pastor 
died  some  days  a^,  and  I  came  from 
Coblentz  to  take  his  place.  J  believe 
that  Herr  Von  Bitter  died  a  fortnight 
ago  of  the  same  dreadful  pjague." 

"  And  his  daughter — his  daughter?** 

"  I  kjiow  not,  I  at  least  have  not 
buried  her.  We  are  all  dead  here. 
The  whole  village  is  dead." 

I  turned  angrily  to  the  haggard 
attendants. 

"  You  knew  the  Fraiilein  Von 
Bitt<ir,"  I  said.  "  You  must  know 
what  is  become  of  her  ?     Speak." 

"She  is  gone,  I  think,"  said  one 
Sulkily;  • 


"Gone?  Where?  What  do  you 
mean  ?     Not — not — dead  ?" 

"  No,  left  the  village.  How  should 
I  know  r 

I  could  learn  nothing  more  from 
the  poor  wretches.  In  serving  the 
dead,  they  seemed  to  have  foi^ott€3i 
the  living. 

I  turned  away  in  despair.  Ab  I 
went,  a  thought  struck  me.  I  held 
up  three  bank  notes.  The  bribe  was 
high. 

"  This  to  the  man  who  will  find 
the  Fraiilein  Von  Bitter." 

A  ghastly  laugh  passed  over  the 
faces  of  the  thl^e. 

"  Of  what  use  will  that  be  to  ns  to> 
morrow?"  said  one.  "It  will  not 
buy  us  from  the  cholera." 

"Nor  purchase  us  a  coffin,"  said 
the  other  ;  "for  there  are  none  to  be 
had." 

For  a  moment  my  knees  trembled 
with  anxiety.  Then  becoming  des- 
perate, I  ran  to  and  fro  about  the 
street,  crying  aloud :  "  Beatrix,  Bea- 
trix, answer  me;  where  are  you?  Are 
you  dead,  Beatrix  ?  Are  you  gone  I 
Answer  me  ;  answer  me  !" 

The  weary  hearsemen  did  not  seem 
to  heed  me.  They  had  grown  callous 
to  death  and  gnef,  and  they  sat  on 
the  door-step,  with  their  heads  be- 
tween their  hands,  as  if  nothing  were 
going  on. 

At  length  I  grew  calm,  like  a 
drunken  man  recovering.  "I  will 
seek  her  through  the  wide  world,"  I 
said  to  myself,  and  I  meant  it.  But 
T  would  first  take  a  long  look  at  all 
the  old  and  well-lovea  haunts.  I 
turned  from  the  village,  and  mounted 
towards  the  castle  of  Lahneck.  The 
air  revived  me  as  I  went;  and  at 
length  refreshing  tears  came  in  a  full 
stream,  when  I  thought  that  my  old 
friend  was  dead.  Too  late,  too  late — 
he  was  gone  where  he  could  dispense 
with  tjie  proipised  return  to  his  na- 
tive land.  He  had  returned  to  the 
common  country  of  all  of  us,  whence 
there  was  no  banishment;  to  the  true 
Utopia,  where  the  great  Jight  of  real 
philosophy  blazes,  like  the  sun  in  the 
heavens.  Little  would  Jie  care  now 
for  the  wild  hijls  and  rich  plains  of 
Bavaria. 

Goodbye,  old  friend — goodbye, 
best  of  philosophers.  A  long  r^)ent- 
anoe  has  well  washed  out  your  old 
sins — sins  of  love  too.  Your  Father 
has  a  fatted  calf  and  a  noble  mansion 
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in  store  for  vou.  Go,  friend,  and 
stand  before  Him. 

I  walked  calmly  now  towards  the 
turret  on  which  I  had  first  seen  her 
white  dress  flutter.  The  spirit  of  the 
castle  was  not  there  now.  I  looked 
do\^'n  upon  the  view  below.  There, 
steeped  in  the  red  of  the  dying  sun, 
stood  the  broad  stout  tower  of  Saint 
John^s,  where  we  had  sat  together 
among  the  n^ected  bells,  and  looked 
out  upon  the  Khine. 

"  Flow  on,  proud  heedless  river ! 
Flow  on  for  ever.  Our  feet  have 
ceased  to  tread  thy  banks.  Her 
laugh  will  never  more  be  echoed  o'er 
thy  careless  stream." 

I  entered,  as  I  spoke,  the  roofless 
hall  of  the  old  castle  ;  a  hall,  on 
the  stones  of  which  had  once  clanged 
the  long  spurs  of  knights,  or  my 
lady's  light  foot  had  trod,  like  flies 
on  ffossamer.  Chivalry  and  romance 
baa  fled  it  for  ever,  and  the  cockney 
tradesman  from  a  city  of  black  chim- 
neys and  iron  roads  could  enter  now. 
where  he  would  once  have  stood 
uncapped,  and  bowing  on  the  thres- 
hold. 

Involuntarily  I  imcovered  my  head 
as  I  entered  the  temple  of  the  Past. 
There  was  one  side  where  probably  a 
breach  had  been  made.  A  large  win- 
dow, as  it  were,  had  been  opened 
down  to  the  floor.    Stunted  snrubs 


and  wild  weeds  stopped  up  part  of 
the  gap,  while  the  heads  of  tall  pines 
peered  from  the  gulf  beneath.  Out- 
side this  window,  the  rock  broke  off 
into  an  abrupt  precipice,  and  beyond 
was  a  view  ^  the  laiin  and  the  rapid 
which  had  brought  me  to  Nieder- 
lahnstein.  I  knew  this  spot  well,  for 
we  had  often  sat  there  together. 

I  turned  towards  it  now,  and  per- 
ceived a  dark,  female  figure  watching 
the  sunset.  I  stood  for  a  moment, 
with  my  hands  clasped.  In  the  next 
she  turned  her  face,  as  beautiful,  as 
perfect  as  ever — ^and  now,  an  angelic 
calm  and  resifi;nation  lay  upon  it, 

"  Beatrix  r  I  murmurea — 
♦        ♦        *        ♦         *         ♦        ♦ 

I  need  scarcely  tell  vou  how  my  fa- 
ther cut  me  off,  without  even  the 
customary  twelve  pence.  His  will 
was  altered ;  I  was  forbidden  his 
presence  for  ever.  I  grieved  for  his 
foolish  severity,  and  we  both  prayed 
that  time  might  change  him. 

Von  Hitter  had  Im  his  daughter 
the  little  cottage,  and  about  fifty 
pounds  a-year,  his  long  earned  savings. 
We  could  not  bear  to  stay  in  Nieder- 
lahnstein.  So  we  came  here,  where 
in  the  great  city  I  could  earn  bread 
for  us  both,  and  remain  unknown. 
When  we  can  afford  it,  we  shall  go 
back  and  pass  the  rest  of  our  days 
on  the  bauKs  of  the  gentle  Rhine. 


MEMOIRS  OF  MRS.  FITZHERBERT.* 


The  ten  years  immediately  preceding 
the  French  Revolution  are  in  many 
respects  the  most  interesting  in  mo- 
dem history.  A  variety  of  causes 
contribute  to  make  them  so  :  one  of 
which  undoubtedly  is  that  men  yet 
survive  who  were  beyond  the  age  of 
boyhood  at  a  time  when  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Europe  as  little  dreamed  of 
the  state  of  things  we  now  see  around 
us,  as  the  mariners  of  Greece  dreamed 
of  the  compass  and  the  steam-engine  ; 
men  who  dwelt  in  literally  another 
world  from  that  which  we  now  in- 
habit— whose  every  thought  and  as- 
sociation sprang  from  a  soil  which 
has  been  totally  washed  away — ^men 
familiar  with  a  generation  to  whom 


Jacobitism  had  been  fonnidable,  and 
for  some  of  whom  the  white  rose  still 
preserved  its  fragrance :  to  whom  the 
sword  was  still  the  emblem  of  the 
gentleman — and  who  grounded  their 
right  to  govern  upon  it : — a  generation 
which  was  infinitely  more  free, 
hearty,  and  imconventional  than  our 
present  aristocracy,  for  the  best  of 
all  reasons,  that  no  doubt  of  their 
own  position  ever  crossed  their  minds, 
and  that  they  troubled  themselves  no 
more  about  the  possibility  of  popular 
insurrection,  than  we  do  about  an  in- 
surrection of  our  domestic  animals. 
It  is  this  astounding  unconsciousness 
of  the  impending  catastrophe  ;  the 
gorgeous  and  imposing  ana  durable 
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;is|>ect  of  i\\o,  SDcIiil  fabric  up  to  the 
Ituu.  seeioud  of  it8  existence — com- 
bined with  the  extrafjrdiuary  reck- 
lessness which  immeraorial  impunity 
had  engendered  in  the  nUinj  class — 
that  impart  to  this  brief  epoch  a  strong 
and  almost  painful  fjujcmation — ana 
lead  us  to  dwell  >\ith  inexhaustible  iii- 
tei'est  u])on  the  actions  of  those  who 
figured  in  its  stirring  annaU. 

But  fm'thermore,  in  the  j>eriod 
itself,  apart  from  the  circumstances 
we  have  noticed,  there  Ls  much  that 
is  specially  and  deeply  remarkable. 
The  discoveries  of  science,  and  the 
^-ritings  of  the  French  pliilosophers 
had  produced  a  deep  impression  ou 
the  minds  of  the  cultivated  classes. 
Franklin's  conductor,  and  Mongol- 
fier's  balloon,  Lavoisier,  and  Her- 
schel,  and  D'Alambert  had  creiited  a 
ferment  of  excitement.  A  new  age 
seemed  to  be  approaching.  Every 
aspect  of  liberalism  was  fiishionable. 
But  liberalism  as  the  moving  spring 
of  the  nUers,  and  not  of  the  iiiled. 
In  Austria,  in  Sai'dinia,  and  in  Pinia- 
sia,  the  sovereign  wjus  imbued  with 
the  latest  theories  of  philantliropy. 
In  France  every  fine  gentleman 
talked  language  •  which  he  little 
dreamed  would  ever  be  realized  ;  and 
after  the  peace  of  1782  England  wa.s 
as  enthusiastic  as  the  Continent.  It 
was  an  age  of  vague  and  stirring  a.s- 
pirations — of  a  fevered  restlessness 
and  looking  forward — of  excitement 
which  is  impatient  of  routine — and  of 
pas.sion  which  is  fruitful  of  greatness. 
But  with  all  this  the  beautiful  sur- 
face of  society  remained  unbroken. 
Literature,  jx)litics,  and  religion  still 
flowed  in  the  same  channels  as  of 
yore,  though  the  gnidual  turbid- 
ness  of  their  watera  would  have  de- 
noted a  flood  to  those  who  could  read 
the  sign.  Rank  and  birth  still  re- 
tained their  predominance :  all  the 
old  fashioned  courtesies  which  had 
bc?en  transmitted  through  centuries  of 
chivalry  were  still  in  force — every- 
where was  heanl  the  wit  and  the 
eloquence — everywhere  was  seen  the 
grace  and  the  polish  which  denotes 
the  very  highest  stage  of  aristocratic 
culture.  In  England  the  spectacle 
was  more  than  usually  striking.  The 
stern,  political  struggle  of  seventy 
years  was  over.  The  house  of  Stuart 
was  the  shadow  of  a  shadow.  Al- 
ready much  that  had  made  the  Hano- 
verian   dynasty    odious  had 


awa}'.  Oennan  concubines,  aiitl  Civr- 
man  mimners,  and  German  predilec- 
tions were  now  no  more.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  dying  Charles  apo- 
logised to  his  courtiei*s,  an  EngliBh 
prince  was  a  gentleman  and  a  wit. 
Men  of  letters — their  forty  vears 
wandering  in  the  desert  concluded — 
began  once  more  to  be  recognised  and 
courted.  Of  eloquence  it  is  needless 
to  speak,  for  we  still  jM)int  to  the 
Beuators  of  those  days  with  despairing 
admiration.  While  seldom  indeed^  S 
we  may  credit  contemporaries,  has  the 
world  of  fashion  been  led  by  three 
such  goddeases  as  Devonsliire,  Gor- 
don, and  Kutland.  The  influence  upon 
the  brilliant  society  of  England  by 
the  more  brilliant  and  corrupt  society 
of  France  was  wholly  bad — but  like 
certain  deceitful  poisons,  while  it  dis- 
eased the  A-itals,  it  added  lustre  to 
the  complexion.  At  the  same  time 
a  sort  of  false  sentiment  was  every- 
where in  vogue,  which  was  doubtlesa 
deemed  an  equivalent  for  vice  and  in- 
fidelity. A  vague  philanthropy,  a 
love  for  every  lK)dy  but  one's  real  neigh- 
bour, general  invecti  ves  against  oppres- 
sion in  thealslract  but  not  in  the  ctm- 
crete.  These  were  the  virtues  which 
justifietl  every  social  excess,  and  shed 
a  halo  round  every  kind  of  dissolute- 
ness. The  ancient  regime  was  dying, 
but  it  was  d^>'ing  in  a  olaze  of  glory. 

If  the  above  remarks  convey  even 
the  faintest  impression  of  the  truth, 
nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  error 
of  judging  our  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers  by  the  code  which  re- 
gulates ourselves.  This  observation 
might  be  thought  to  wear  the  appear- 
ance of  a  truism,  but  as  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Langdale  has  undertaken  the 
complete  and  formal  exoneration  of 
the  lady  whose  name  stands  at  the 
head  of  our  article,  accoi-ding  to  the 
most  rigid  standard  of  mo<lem  purity, 
we  have  felt  l)ound  at  the  outset  to 
give  such  a  sketch  of  the  state  of  so- 
ciety in  which  she  lived,  as  will  enable 
our  readers  readily  to  comprehend  the 
sentence  we  are  al>out  to  j)ronounoe 
on  his  labours — namely,  that  his 
proofs  of  her  innocence,  according  to 
the  present  interpretation  of  the  term, 
are  iuaufticient,  and  according  to  the 
then  interpretation  of  it,  superfluouH. 

•*  The  subject  of  tlie  present  memoir, 
Mary  Anne  Sinythe,  waa  daugiitor  of  Walter 
Suiytbe,  Esq.,  of  Brambridge,   in  the  count? 

of  Hants,   second  son  of  Sir  Juhn  Smytbe, 
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Baronet,  of  Eske,  id  the  countj  of  DnHiam, 
anJ  Acton  Burnett,  io  Sbropsiiirc.  Siic  was 
bom  in  Jnly,  17j6,  and  married  in  July, 
1775,  Edward  Weld,  Esq.,  of  Lulworfh 
Caj»tle,  in  the  connty  of  Dorset,  who  died  in 
tho  course  of  the  same  year.  She  married 
secondly  Thomas  Fitzherherl.  Esq.,  of 
Swaineston,  in  the  coimty  of  Stafford,  in  the 
year  1778.  He  only  survived  their  union 
three  years,  leaving  her  a  second  time  a 
widow,  before  she  had  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-five.'* 

At  the  death  of  her  second  husband, 
who  died  from  bathing  when  heated 
after  exerting  himself  in  the  Gordon 
riots,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  went  to  reside 
at  Richmond  Hill,  on  a  jointure  of 
i)2000  a-year.  It  was  here  that 
she  first  became  known  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  was  celebrated  as  the 
lass  of  Richmond  Hill.  According 
to  Mr.  Langdale,  it  was  not  till  four 
vears  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Fitz-her- 
bert  that  she  first  met  the  heir-appa- 
rent. But  as  this  would  make  the  year 
of  their  meeting  as  late  as  1785,  the 
very  same  in  which  the  marriage 
ceremony  pa&sed  between  them,  there 
is  probably  some  inaccuracy  in  the 
figure.s.  Mrs.  I^tzherbert  resisted 
the  Prince's  proposals  for  a  conside- 
rable period  m  England,  and  spent  at 
least  more  than  one  yeai*  abroad  be- 
fore she  yielded ;  so  that  the  proba- 
bility is  that  their  acquaintance  com- 
menced some  time  in  tlie  first  year  of 
her  widowhood,  1781,  at  which  time 
the  Prince,  who  had  just  been  declared 
of  age,  was  living  in  her  immediate 
neighbourhood  at  Kew,  and  tasting 
the  first  sweets  of  independence. 
Richmond  Park  is  favourable  to  love- 
making,  and  at  nineteen  the  Prince 
could  hardly  have  grown  callous  to 
sentiment.  The  following  is  Mr. 
Langdale*s  narrative  of  a  trick  played 
upon  her  by  the  Prince,  for  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  the  incident  to  have 
been  genuine : — 

*'  For  some  time  her  resistance  had  been 
availing,  but  she  was  about  to  meet  with  a 
species  of  attack  so  unprecedented  and  al.irm- 
ing,  as  to  shake  her  resolution  and  force  her 
to  tnke  that  first  step  which  afterwards  led 
her  by  slow  advances  to  that  union  which  he 
s-i  ardently  desired.  Keir  the  surgeon,  lA)rd 
Onslow,  I^rd  Sonthampton,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Bourerie  arrived  at  her  house  in  the  utmost 
consternation,  informing  her  that  the  life  of 
the  Prince  was  in  the  most  imminent  danger, 
that  he  had  sUbbed  himself,  and  that  only 
her  immediate  presence  would  save  him.'* 


Resisting  at  fii'st,  but  at  length  con- 
senting on  condition  that  some  lady 
of  hign  character  should  accompany 
her,  she  drove  with  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  and  the  four  above-named 
gentlemen  to  Carleton  House. 

*•  She  found  the  Prince  pale  and  covered 
with  blood.  The  sight  so  overpowered  her 
fiiculties  that  she  was  deprived  almost  of  ull 
consciousness." 

Under  these  circumstances,  believ- 
ing the  wound  to  be  real,  she  permit- 
ted him  to  put  a  ring  upon  her  finger. 
But  repenting  of  it  directly  after- 
wards, she  drew  up  a  protest  against 
what  had  taken  plaoe,  and  literally 
fled  the  country.  She  went  first  to  Aix 
la  Chapelle,  and  afterwards  to  Hol- 
land. That  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  should 
have  believed  the  Prince  attempted 
suicide  is  in  no  way  surprising,  for  the 
most  diffident  woman  has  a  secret 
faith  in  her  power  of  making  men 
die  for  her.  But  that  [Mr.  Langdale 
should  believe  it  simplv  because  the 
lady  says  so,  ai^gues  a  degree  of  sim- 
plicity that  a  little  inv^dates  his 
opinions  on  other  matters.  The  fact 
is,  that  suicide  by  stabbing  is  a  very 
difficult  business.  When  a  man  wore 
a  sword  he  might  fall  on  it,  and  such 
would  be  a  very  natural  and  gentle- 
man-like methoil  of  terminating  his 
cxi.stence.  But  to  stab  oneself  to  the 
heart  with  a  common  knife  must  re- 
quire unusual  strength  and  skill; 
and,  from  the  awkwardness  of  the 
gesture  required,  is  not  likely  to  occur 
to  a  man  as  a  ready  means  of  self- 
murder.  We  will  not  follow  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  in  her  wanderings.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  after  spending  some- 
time in  Holland,  France,  and  Switzer- 
land, she  was  finally  induced  to  return 
to  I^hmd,  and  was  united  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  on  the  Slstof  Decem- 
ber, 1785.  She  was  married  at  her 
own  house  in  town  by  a  Protestant 
clergy  man,  the  witnesses  being  her 
uncle,  Harry  Errington.  and  her  bro- 
ther. Jack  Smythe ;  and,  according  to 
some  autliorities,  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
also.  In  our  construction  of  this  cei-e- 
niony  we  must  b^  leave  to  dissent 
very  decidedly  from  Mr.  Langdale. 
We  cast  no  imputation  on  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert's  character,  for  when  we  re- 
meml)er  who  were  her  constant  asso- 
ciates, that  woiUd  be  idle :  but  we  do 
say,  that  the  plea  ,^t^^^<?^jgi|^h 
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has  been  set  up  in  her  behalf  is  wholly 
untenable. 

We  are  prepared  to  maintain  that 
what  constitutes  the  validity  of  mar- 
riage is  its  indissolubleness,  not  in 
the.  sight  of  God,  but  in  the  sight  of 
man.  It  is  an  institution  adapted  to 
the  imperfections  of  our  present  state, 
and  in  heaven,  we  are  told,  there  will 
be  none.  It  was  ordained  to  check 
licentiousness,  and  to  cement  the  far 
brie  of  civil  society,  by  means  of  the 
family.  A  union  which  does  not  an- 
swer these  purposes  is  not  marriage ; 
and  it  cannot  answer  them  when  eimer 
of  the  two  contracting  parties  is  left  as 
free  as  before.  When  mfidelity  is  not 
adultery,  and  the  children  are  not  legi- 
timate— in  such  a  case  the  plea  of  con- 
science is  totally  irrelevant.  The  man 
who  steals  my  purse,  because  he  con- 
scientiously believes  in  a  community 
of  goods,  is  not  the  less  a  thief ;  and 
the  woman  who  consents  to  a  union, 
invalid  in  law,  because  it  is  valid  ac- 
cording to  her  own  peculiar  notions, 
is  not  the  less  a  concubine.  We  use 
the  term  in  a  merely  formal  sense,  and 
afl  not  necessarily  convejdng  the  idea 
of  unchastity.  The  truth  indeed  is, 
we  never  know  what  people's  consci- 
ences may  lead  them  to  do,  and  though 
there  are  some  cases  in  which  this  does 
not  signify,  where  positive  institutions 
are  concerned,  obedience  must  be  lite- 
ral :  so  that  we  think,  considering  the 
origin  and  final  cause  of  wedlock,  we 
shall  not  be  exceeding  the  mark  if  we 
contend  that  that  cannot  be  a  marriage 
in  the  sight  of  God,  which  is  not  one 
in  the  sight  of  man.  For  if  man  does 
not  regard  it,  the  object  is  lost  for 
which  God  ordained  it.  These,  how- 
ever, are  arguments  fitter  for  the  ad- 
vocates and  advisers  of  Mrs.  Fitzher- 
bert  than  for  the  lady  herself.  But 
we  (»nnot  get  over  the  one  fact  that 
she  lived  with  a  man  who  either  did 
not  believe  himself  that  he  was  mar- 
ried to  her,  or  else  who  deliberately 
committed  bigamy  once,  and  was  ready, 
according  to  his  own  words,  to  have 
done  it  again.  In  our  estimate  of  Mrs. 
FitzherlSrt's  behaviour,  therefore,  we 
must  steer  a  middle  course.  We  will 
not  doubt  that  in  the  first  instance 
she  was  led  to  believe  the  marriage  all 
that  it  ought  to  be.  The  ritual,  though 
Protestant,  was  sufficient  to  constitute 
a  lawfid  union  in  the  eyes  of  ber  own 
church.and  she  may  have  readily  antici- 
pted  that  the  act  of  1792  might  be  in 


some  way  evaded.  On  this  sabjeet  we 
could  not  expect  her  to  reason  plillo«»- 
phically.  But  we  think  that  after  the 
J?rince  was  positively  united  to  another 
woman,  her  excuses  for  remaining 
with  him  are  rather  to  be  sought  in 
the  circumstances  and  manners  of  the 
times  than  in  anv  ecclesiastical  jue^ili- 
cation.  The  public  opinion  oi  the  daj 
was  in  her  favour.  Queen  CfaarioOe 
was  on  terms  of  maxiced  intinoacy  with 
her.  She  was  received  among  the 
highest  nobility.  And  she  very  natu- 
rally accepted  this  manifestation  of 
feeling,  in  li^i  of  that  more  precise 
morahty  which  would  have  demanded 
the  sacrifice  of  so  dear  a  oonnexiocL 
We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Langdafe 
that  she  was  completely  biam^eas 
from  every  point  of  view.  But  we 
think  she  occupied  a  pofdtion  tui  gen^ 
ris;  one  wholly  distinct  from  that  of 
an  ordinary  mistress  ;  one  whom  we 
can  safely  commend  to  the  sympathy 
and  indidgence  of  her  own  sex,  bat 
not  to  their  imitation. 

About  seventeen  months  after  the 
marriage  ceremony  a  pamphlet  was 

Eublished  by  Home  Tooke,  in  which 
e  openly  claimed  for  her  the  title  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  ex|»ie6Bed 
his  gratification  at  seeing  the  Boyal 
Marriage  act  boldly  violated  by  the 
heir  to  the  throne.     It  is  probaUe 
that  this   pamphlet  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  scene  that 
soon  afterwards  occurred  in  the  Houae 
of  Commons.    It  was  just  about  this 
time  that  the  Princess  debts   were 
being  brought  before  the  notice  of 
Parliament ;  and,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Al- 
derman Newnham,  who  gave  notice 
of  a  motion  to  that  effect  on  the  24Ui 
of  April,  1787,  Mr.  Pitt  gave  utte- 
rance to  some  insinuations  of  danger 
to    church  and  state  to    be  appre- 
hended from  the  present  conduct  of 
the  Prince.    His  remarks  were  con- 
temptuously treated  by  Sheridan,  but 
were  vehemently  supported  by  Mr. 
Poke,  member  for  Devonshire,  a  man 
of  coarse  manners,  but  considerable 
courage  and  ability.     But,  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday,  the  30th  of  April, 
the  so-called  slander  was  completely 
crushed  for  the  time  by  the  emphatic 
and  imqualified  language  of  the  leader 
of  the  Prince's  party.     "  The  fact," 
said  Mr.  Fox,  alluding  to  the  nuur- 
riage,  "  not  only  never  could  hare 
happened  legally,  but  never  did  hap- 
pen in  any  way  whatsoever,  and  had 
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been,  from  the  befipnning,  a  baae  and 
malicious  falsehood." 

Home  Tooke,  in  a  postscript  to  his 
pamphlet,  affected  to  disbelieve  the 
newspaper  report  attributing  these 
words  to  Mr.  rox.  That  resource  is, 
unluckily,  not  open  to  us,  and  we 
must  explain  them  as  best  we  may. 
As  persons  living  at  the  time  and 
acquainted  with  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned were  sorely  puzzled  to  account 
for  them,  any  solution  that  is  now 
offered  must  be  received  with  caution. 
It  is  not  likely  that  Fox  would  have 
told  a  direct  falsehood  to  the  house, 
nor  that  the  Prince  would  have  told 
one  to  Fox  which  was  almost  certain 
to  be  detected.  Lord  John  Russell, 
indeed,  boldly  charges  the  Prince 
with  so  doing,  but  there  seems  no 
foundation  for  the  diarge,  while  all 
a  priori  probability  is  a^nst  it. — 
Probably  of  the  two  the  Prince  was 
more  to  blame  than  Fox,  but  we 
think  both  may  be  acquitted  of  any 
intentional  falsehood.  When  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  returned  to  England  in 
1785,  Fox  addressed  a  long  letter  to 
his  Boyai  patron,  dissuading  him 
from  marrying  her,  and  received  in 
reply  a  letter  requesting  him  to  make 
himself  perfectly  easy  on  the  subject. 
Now  it  IS  quite  possible  that  at  that 
moment  the  Prince  may  not  have  felt 
certain  of  the  step  he  was  about  to 
take — and  it  is  quite  possible,  also, 
that  Fox  mav  have  made  no  further 
inquiries.  When,  therefore,  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Roke,  he  asserted  that  he  was 
speaking  from  direct  authority,  he 
may  have  been  simply  thinking  of 
the  Prince's  letter.  We  will  grant 
that  this  was  stretching  a  point---but 
it  was  hardly  stretchmg  it  further 
than  political  friendship  is  generally 
eonsiaered  to  warrant.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  Prince  was  a  good  deal  an- 
noyed when  he  heard  of  the  decisive 
terms  in  which  "  Charley**  had  taken 
up  his  cause.  He  was  compelled,  by 
Mrs.  Fltzherbert's  own  reproaches,  to 
deny  that  he  had  ever  given  his  friend 
any  authority  to  make  such  a  state- 
ment ;  and  also  to  find  out  some 
means  of  softening  down  the  objec- 
tionable straightforwardness  of  the 
denial.  Fox  would  not,  of  course, 
retract  a  word.  Grey  refused  to  in- 
terfere, and  at  last  Sheridan  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  make  a  few  unmeaning 
remarks,  to  the  efiect  that,  in  this 
this  discussion,  there  was  **  another 


person"  "  whose  feelings  were  entitled 
to  their  consideration,  and  whose  cha- 
racter was  worthy  of  their  respect," 
and  so  on ;  and  in  this  manner  the 
question  was  allowed  to  drop.  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  never  forgave  Fox,  but 
Mr.  Langdale  mentions  a  rumour, 
which,  if  true,  would  exonerate  him 
completely  at  the  expense  of  the 
Prince.  It  is  this — that  Sir  John 
Throckmorton,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Fox, 
had  said  the  latter  received  a  written 
message  from  the  Prince,  authorising 
him  to  speak  as  he  did  ;  and  that  Fox 
had  in  his  possession  a  scrap  of  paper 
which  the  Prince  was  always  veiy 
anxious  to  recover.  Such  was  the 
story— one  very  much  doubted  by 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  of  eourse,  and  whida 
Lord  Stourton  himself,  who  is  Mr. 
Langdale's  authority,  does  not  seem 
inclmed  to  adopt  That  Fox's  lan- 
guage, however  connived  at  for  state 
purposes,  was  not  generallv  believed 
by  the  public,  is  evinced  by  the  fact 
that  "  at  no  period  of  his  life  were 
their  visits  so  freouent  at  her  house 
as  on  the  dav  wnich  followed  Mr. 
Fox's  memorable  speech  ;  and,  to  use 
her  own  expression,  the  knocker  of 
her  door  was  never  still  during  the 
entire  day." 

The  incident,  however,  was  taken 
advantage  of  by  a  filthy  lampooner  of 
the  name  of  Withers,  who  wrote 
under  the  assumed  signature  of  Alfred. 
This  man  published  a  pamphlet,  en- 
titled a  "Conversation  between  Prince 
Henry  and  Lady  Herbert,  by  a  Page 
of  the  Presence,"  disfigured  by  gross 
and  undisguised  obscenity.  Lady 
H.  is  represented  as  entering  the 
Prince's  room  with  the  Momina  Post 
in  her  hand,  and,  repelling  his  ad- 
vances with  disdain  ;  at  length  she 
bursts  into  tears,  and  points  to  a  pa- 
ragraph, stating  that  she  has  been 
offered  il  0,000  aryear  and  the  coronet 
of  a  Duchess  to  quit  England.  The 
Prince  soothes  her,  and  she  then 
questions  him  about  the  conduct  of 
his  friends  Falstaff  (Fox)  and  Ed- 
mund the  Jesuit  (Burke),  which  elicits 
ftt)m  him  impassioned  denials  that  he 
had  ever  commissioned  them  to  deny 
the  marriage.  In  another  perform- 
ance Withers  gives  a  long-winded 
account  of  an  "  infamous  attempt"  to 
suppress  the  above,  and  how  Kidg- 
way.  his  publisher,  had  been  threat- 
ened by  Lord  Sidney,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  with  the  severest  penalties 
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if  he  sold  any  more  numbers.  He 
next  brought  out  a  thing  called  the 
Crisis^  which  contained  a  mock  exa- 
mination of  witnesses  on  the  subject 
of  the  marriage.  These  were  Mra. 
Fitzherbert's  maid-servant  —  Doctor 
Wynne,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest — Mr. 
Fox  and  Mr.  St.  Omera.  The  whole  is 
a  tissue  of  absurdity  and  uncleanness. 
But  the  most  persevering  enemy  of 
both  herself  and  the  Prince  was  one 
Jefferys.  After  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  had 
received  an  assurance  from  Rome 
that  it  was  lawful  for  her  to  continue 
with  the  Prince,  though  married 
to  another  woman,  the  happiest 
period  of  her  connexion  conoimenced. 
This  was  in  1796.  They  passed  most 
of  their  time  between  Brighton  and 
London,  and  were  sometimes  (she 
said)  so  poor  that  they  could  not 
muster  five  pounds  between  them. 
Jefferys  was  a  goldsmith  and  jeweller, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  strange 
compound  of  avarice,  impudence  and 
vanity.  He  became  jeweller  to  the 
Prince  during  the  early  years  of  his 
connexion  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  and 
the  former,  in  an  evil  hour  for  his 
peace,  borrowed  ;fil,4()0  of  him  to 
discharge  a  pressing  creditor  of  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert,  who  refused  to  take  his 
own  guarantee.  Jefferys  was  pro- 
digiously puffed  up  by  this  mark  of 
the  Prince's  confidence,  and  felt  great- 
ly offended  by  what  he  considered  a 
look  of  mortified  pride  on  the  lady's 
countenance,  when  she  was  brought 
by  her  lover  to  thank  him  in  person, 
as  if  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  couldn't  have 
stayed  away  if  she  liked  !  On  the 
occasion  of  the  Prince's  marriage, 
Jefferys  received  the' order  for  the 
wedding  jewels,  and  anticipating  a 
golden  harvest,  he  determined  to 
throw  over  his  business  and  turn 
gentleman.  He  contrived  to  get  him- 
self elected  member  for  Coventry, 
which  caused  a  hostile  wit  to  observe 
that  there  woidd  soon  be  as  much 
disgrace  in  being  sent  from  Coventry 
as  in  being  sent  to  it ;  and  launched 
out  in  a  style  of  expenditure  which 
not  even  ms  anticipations  of  phmder 
could  justify.  But  he  was  d<X)metl 
to  l)e  disappointed,  and  the  commis- 
sionera  appointetl  to  my  the  Prince's 
debts  docked  his  charges  ttu  i>er 
cent.,  and  reduced  liim  to  bankruj>tiy. 
When  Jefterys  ^ot  out  of  prison,  he 
published  a  Review  of  the  conduct  of 
nis   R(»yal   Highness  the   Prince   of 


Wales,  containing  a  kind  of  balance 
sheet,  and  asserting  that  he  had  been 
swindled  out  of  ;^,000,  for  which 
he  could  get  no  redress ;  that  the 
Prince  and  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  unmind- 
ful of  former  obligations,  treated  him 
with  contumely  ;  and  that  actually 
when  he  once  met  tliem,  walking 
arm  in  arm,  upon  the  Steine  at 
Brighton,  "  they  regarded  him  with 
scorn."  He  tells  us  very  pompoudy 
that  they  accused  him  of  writing  a 
composition  in  which  Mrs.  Fitzher- 
bert was  styled  the  grandmother  of 
the  lover,  and  seems  to  have  imaipned 
that  he  was  a  constant  subject  of  per- 
secution by  the  illustrious  pair,  who 
probably  never  gave  him  a  thought, 
except  to  smile  at  his  ludicrous  com- 
plaints. 80  far  from  having  lost 
£30,000  by  his  royal  patax^nage,  he 
was  proved  to  have  pocketed  £15,000 ; 
and  there  is  Dttle  doubt  that  his  real 
chagrin  was  occasioned  by  havingbeeu 
unable  to  induce  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  to 
run  deeply  into  his  debt.  She  only 
purchased  goods  of  him  to  the  amount 
of  £120,  and  the  money  was  promptly 
paid.  This  he  could  never  forgive. 
No  calumnies  were  too  black  for  his 
vindictive  malice  ;  and  Ids  latest  ac- 
cusation was  that  Mrs.  Fitzherbert 
had  attempted  to  bribe  an  officer  in 
the  army  with  £80,000,  to  declare 
that  he  had  enjoyed  the  favours  of 
the  Princess  Caroline.  To  all  such 
calumnies  there  is  but  one  ans^'er — 
the  position  which  that  lady  occupied 
to  the  day  of  her  death  in  the  esteem 
of  the  royal  family. 

The  final  cause  of  the  separation 
between  the  Prince  and  Mi's.  Fitz- 
herbert was  in  this  wise  : — 

"  A  circumstance  now  took  place,  which 
endeU  by  blasting  all  her  happy  prospects, 
and  finally  terminated  in  a  rupture  with  the 
Prince  which  lasted  till  the  end  of  his  life 
One  of  the  dearest  friends  of  Mrs.  Fitaherbert, 
Lady  Uoratia  Seymour,  in  the  last  stage  of 
a  decline,  was  adviseil  to  go  abroad  to  seek 
in  change  of  climate  her  only  chance  of  re- 
covery. She  hod  at  that  time  an  iufunt. 
and  not  being  able  to  take  it  with  her,  slie 
eutrustpd  her  treasure  to  the  care  of  h^r 
attnchcJ  friend,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  who  baring 
no  child  of  her  own,  soon  became  devotedly 
attached  to  the  precious  charge,  and  hrt 
affection  for  the  child  iocrcased  with  the  lou 
of  the  paivnt.  Some  time  afterwards,  one 
of  the  near  relatives  of  tlie  family,  deurous 
of  having  the  education  of  tlie  chlU  plaee-l 
in  other  han^^^^^^^^c^y^i^^je^^ptis^  of  the 
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religion  of  its*  protectress,  applied  to  tho 
duincellor  to  obtain  posiie^sioii  of  Miss  St^y- 
mour  as  guardian.  Mrs.  Fitzherbrrt,  now 
more  than  ever  devoted  to  tlio  cbild,  and 
fihariug  in  this  affection  with  Ihu  Prince 
himself,  exerted  every  means  to  retain  the 
custody  of  it ;  and  after  all  others  had  failed, 
liad  at  last  recourse  to  Lady  Hertford,  with 
Whom  she  was  formerly  intimately  acquainted. 
Khe  requested  her  to  intercede  with  Lord 
Hertford,  as  bead  of  her  house,  to  come  to 
her  aid,  and  demanding  for  himself  the  gtuur- 
dianship  of  the  child  to  give  it  np  to  her 
upon  certain  conditions  as  to  its  education. 

*'Thb  long  negotiation,  in  which  the  Prince 
was  the  principal  instrument,  led  him  at  last 
to  those  confidential  relations  which  ulti- 
mately gave  to  Lady  Hertford  an  ascendancy 
over  him  superior  to  that  possessed  by  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  herself,  and  from  a  friend  con- 
verted her  into  a  successful  rival." 

The  mortifications  which  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert  was  compelled  to  \mdergo 
during  the  ensuing  two  or  three  years 
seriously  affected  ner  health,  and  re- 
dounded greatly  to  the  discredit  of 
the  Prince  who  permitted  them.  We 
are  not  told  the  exact  date  of 
their  separation ;  but  it  was  owing  to 
a  slight  put  upon  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  at 
a  dinner  given  by  the  Prince  to  Louis 
XVIII.,  when,  for  the  first  time,  the 
guests  were  arranged  to  sit  accoI^ding 
to  their  rank — 

*'  When  assured  of  this  novel  arrangement, 
she  asked  the  Prince,  who  liad  invited  her 
with  tho  rest  of  the  company,  where  she  was 
to  tit.  He  said,  *  You  know,  madame,  you 
hate  no  pkce.'  *  None,  air,'  she  replied* 
'  but  such  as  yon  choose  to  give  me.'  Upon 
thb  she  informed  tlie  royal  family  that  she 
would  not  go." 

This  was  the  end.  As  Mr.  Lang- 
dale  has  not  given  us  a  biography  of 
Mrs.  Fitzherbeil,  we  have  no  means 
of  satisfying  the  curiosity  of  our 
readers  as  to  the  details  of  her  subse- 
quent life.  She  continued,  however, 
on  tlie  most  intimate  terms  with  the 
royal  family,  and  especiaUy  the  Duke 
of*  York,  and  he  and  the  Queen  pro- 
cured for  her  an  annuity  of  ;£6,000 
a-year,  secured  on  the  Pavilion  at 
Brighton,  as  she  had  no  legal  claim 
on  the  Prince  for  a  single  shilling, 
and  her  jointure  was  burdened  wim 
debts  incurred  on  his  behalf.  The 
correspondence  between  herself  and 
the  Duke  of  York  was  burned  pre- 
viously to  the  death  of  the  latter  ; 
though,  us  she  herself  says,  had  she 


been  of  a  mercenary  turn  of  mind, 
she  could  have  obtained  almost  any 
price  for  it— as  "  she  could  have  given 
the  best  private  and  public  history  of 
all  the  transactions  of  the  country, 
from  the  close  of  the  American  war 
down  to  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  either  from  her  communica- 
tion with  the  duke,  or  her  own  con- 
nections with  the  opposite  party, 
through  the  prince  and  his  friends." 

Mrs.  fitzherbert  appears  to  have 
possessed  a  real  attachment  for  the 
Prince.  She  did  not  forget  him, 
even  when  he  had,  as  she  supposed, 
forgotten  her.  Shortly  before  his 
death,  ^e  wrote  him  a  letter  of  a  ten- 
der and  affectionate  character,  to 
which  she  never  received  any  an- 
swer. 

*'  Nothing  (she  said)  had  so  '  cut  her  up,' 
to  use  her  own  expression,  as  not  having  re- 
ceived one  word  in  reply  to  that  last  letter. 
There  is  reason  however  to  suppose  that 
George  the  Fourth  was  not  wholly  indifferent 
to  her  memory.  He  is  said  to  have  seized 
her  letter  with  eagerness,  and  placed  it  im- 
mediately under  his  pillow,  and  to  have  de- 
tired  that  a  particular  picture  should  be  hung 
round  his  neck  and  deposited  with  him  in 
the  grave.  This  was  supposed  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  to  be  the  portrait  of  Mrs. 
FiUherbert." 

After  his  death  she  seems  to  have 
lived  principally  at  Brighton,  where 
she  was  treated  with  marked  kind- 
ness and  distinction  by  William  the 
Fourth  —  who  expressed  his  deep 
sense  of  the  forbearance  she  had  ex- 
ercised—  offered  to  cr^te  her  a 
duchess — insisted  on  her  wearing 
mourning  for  the  King,  and  took 
care  that  she  should  mix  on  the  most 
famiHar  terms,  with  his  own  family. 
At  the  small  Sunday  dinner  parties 
at  the  PaviUon  she  was  generally  one 
of  the  guests.  .  In  1833,  an  arranjge- 
ment  was  come  to  between  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert and  the  executors  of  the  late 
King,  to  destroy  all  t^e  correspond- 
ence which  had  passed  between  them, 
and  aU  papers  except  such  as  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  might  wish  to  preserve. 
These  were  five  in  number — ^namely, 
1.  The  mortgage  on  the  Palace  at 
Brighton.  2.  The  certificate  of  the 
marriage,  dated  December  21,  1785. 
3.  Letter  from  the  late  King  relating 
to  the  marriage,  signed  G^i^e  the 
Fourth.  4.  Will  written  by  the  late 
King,  George  IV.    6.  Memorandum 
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written  by  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  attached 
to  a  letter  written  by  the  dei^gyman 
who  performed  the  marriage  cere- 
mony. 

These  papers  were  deposited  at 
Coutts*,  and  Mr.  Langdaie  has  bcei 
unable  to  obtain  access  to  them.  We 
do  not  altogether  see  what  good  could 
have  been  gained  by  producing  them. 
The  world  is  pretty  well  satisfied 
about  the  real  nature  of  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert*s  connexion — and  we  think 
the  Hon.  author  has  lumecessarily 
swollen  his  book  by  correspondence 
with  the  executor  on  this  subject. 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert  died  at  Brighton  in 
the  month  of  March,  1837»  in  the  81st 
year  of  her  age. 

Concerning  the  precise  character  of 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert's  beauty  we  have 
little  authentic  information.  A  por- 
trait is  prefixed  to  Mr.  longdale'd 
volume  which  represents  her  with  a 
profusion  of  short  thick  ringlets — an 
aquiline  nose,  and  an  oval  face — A 
beautifully  ctirved  mouth,  and  eyed 
of  melancholy  softness.  Her  figure 
is  de8cril)ed  by  one  of  the  above  inen- 
tioned  pamphleteers  as  inclining  to 
fulness,  ana  from  the  late  peri(^  to 
which  she  retained  her  charms,  it  is 
not  an  improbable  conjecture  that  the 
prince's  celebrated,  definition  of  his 
own  taste  in  such  matters  may  have 
sprunc'  from  recollections  of  the 
beautilul  widow.  Of  her  manners 
and  disposition  we  know  more — they 
wen  eminently  engaging  and  amiable. 
It  is  recorded  of  her  that  when  taken 
as  a  diild  to  view  Louis  the  Fifteenth 
dininff  at  Versailles,  she  burst  into  a 
fit  of  laughter,  on  seeing  him  disjoint 
a  chicken  with  his  fingers ;  and  that 
the  king  was  so  pleased  with  her  ap* 
pearance,  that  he  sent  her  a  dish  of 
sugar  plums  by  the  Duke  de  Soubise. 
She  seems  in  her  late  life  to  have 
won  golden  opinions  from  evervbody 
except  the  baffled  rogue  Nathaniel 
Jefferys.  The  king  listened  to  her 
intercession  in  favour  of  the  Prince^ 
at  a  period  when  great  coolness  ext 
isted  between  them,  and  received  him 
with  so  much  kindness  that  he  re- 
turned from  court  in  the  highest 
spirits  without  in  the  least  knowing 
to  whom  he  was  indebted.  The  Prin- 
cess Caroline  always  spoke  highly  of 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert  **  Sne  always  says, 
that  is  the  prince's  true  wife  ;  she  is 
an  excellent  woman;  it  is  a  great 
pity  he  ever  broke  with  her,"     The 


same  authority  pronounced  his  con- 
nexion with  Lady  Hertford  mere- 
ly platonic — as  she  was  too  *  formal  ^ 
for  the  prince.  The  princess  Char- 
lotte was  deeply  attached  to  her 
inother's  rival — on  one  occasion  she 
threw  her  arlns  round  Mrs.  Fitzhei* 
bert'a  neck,  and  besought  her  to  in* 
tercede  with  her  father  "  that  he 
would  receive  her  with  greater  marks 
of  his  affection," — but  when  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  once  ventured  to  remon- 
strate with  him,  she  got  but  a  rough 
answer,  "That  is  youropinion,Ttiadam.** 
The  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Ladv 
Horatio  Seymour,  the  Dukes  of  York 
and  Clarence,  and  other  members  of 
the  royal  family  were  her  warmest 
friends — ^and  she  seems  never  at  any 
period  to  have  given  ofiTence  to  any 
one  by  undue  elation  or  assumption. 
In  reading  the  scanty  memoirs  which 
this  Volume  contaiils,  we  cannot  help 
all  along  fancying  that  her  mind  was 
for  ever  haunted  by  the  apprehension 
of  coming  misfortune — and  that  she 
was  inclined  to  consider  her  elevatiou 
in  thel  ight  of  a  calamity.  Sometimes, 
when  compelled  to  be  subservient  to 
the  caprices  of  her  proud  and  cold- 
hearted  rival,  she  would  often  reflect 
on  her  early  reluctance  to  contract  an 
engagement  for  which  thousands  of 
her  sex  would  sigh,  and  repeat  with- 
out ceasing  those  soberly  sorrowful 
lines — 

"  Yfct  Viitie  amtdl  What  ilia  fiwn  hekuij 

And  fiedley  catted  the  fnrtti  thatpleftfed 
a  King." 

The  only  author  of  any  repute 
who  has  spoken  with  harshness  of 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert  is  Dr.  Croly,  in  his 
"  Life  and  Beign  of  George  IV.** 
He  seems  to  coiisider  her  a  designing 
womauj  who  took  advantage  of  the 
Prince's  youth  and  temperament. 
We  can  only  r^iiard  this  as  the  hasty 
opinion  of  a  writer  more  zealous  in 
the  defence  of  morality  than  in  the 
search  for  truth.  Had  the  doctor 
made  those  inquiries  which  he  is  in  a 
position  to  make  with  success,  he 
would  have  discovered  many  facts 
which  separate  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  from 
the  ordinary  class  of  royal  mistresses. 
But  he  adopted  a  vulgar  prejudice, 
and  has  been  unintentionally  the  pn> 
pagator  of  a  vulgar  calumny.  It  ii 
uo  BiuaU  mai|,^^ij^,y^JgisiLde  to 
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have  collected  a,Qd  put  upon  record 
such  a  statement  of  facts  as  will  si- 
lence at  all  events  such  detractors  as 
these.  Persons  there  may  be  still 
who  will  refuse  to  see  in  her  anything 
different  from  the  Bang's  other  fa- 
vourites, on  the  score  of  propriety  5 
but  we  think  no  one  will  hencefor- 
ward accuse  her  of  a  calculating  and 
mercenary  spirit  which  could  trifle 
with  genuine  passion. 

There  are  certain  general  reflec- 
tions to  which  this  volume  will  give 
rise,  more  than  usually  important  un- 
der existing  circimistanoes.  How  far 
is  it  expedient  to  retain  these  restrict 
tions  upon  the  marriages  of  the  royal 
fwnily?  What  advantages  do  they 
confer  on  us?  What  impropriety 
can  there  be  in  a  Duke  or  Prmcess 
marrying  an  English  subject?  Six 
out  of  the  eleven  sovereigns  inmie- 
diately  preceding  the  Hanoverian  dy- 
nasty were  sprung  from  such  mar- 
riages; and  George  I.  himself  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  such  a  marriage. 


It  cannot  be  said  that  a  more  genuinely 
English  policy  has  governed  the  con- 
duct of  our  sovereigns  since  their 
more  intimate  connexions  have  been 
sought  from  a  single  continental  coim- 
try.  The  monarchy  becomes  more 
isolated  in  every  generation,  and  the 
^^reat  English  race  is  ruled  bya small 
junto  of  German  families.  Were  the 
younger  branches  of  the  Boyal  House 

Eermitted  to  intermarry  with  our  no- 
ility,  tl^e  throne  would  become  na- 
tionalised, and  would  rest  on  much 
wider  and  deeper  foundations  than  it 
does  at  present.  We  are  not  now 
about  to  discuss  the  propriety  of 
removing  these  restrictions.  But  we 
think  it  is  a  fair  subject  for  conside- 
ration. Public  opinion  is  so  power- 
ful and  vigilant,  and  new  blood  is  so 
much  required,  that  we  fancy  the  ad- 
vantage would  be  considerably  greater 
than  me  danger  ;  but  we  admit  it  is 
a  difficult  question,  and  one  on  which 
we  should  not  like  hastily  to  pro* 
Bounce  a  decided  opinion. 


THE  0ENTLEMAN-80L0IER. 


Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
exist  as  to  the  conduct  and  results  of 
our  military  operations  during  the 
two  years  tnat  have  just  passed  by, 
it  wUl  be  generally  admitted  that  they 
have  had  the  effect  of  raising  doubts 
in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  sound- 
ness of  the  system  under  which  the 
national  army  is  formed  and  organised. 
Into  a  consideration  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  these  doubts  are  based  it 
is  not  our  intention  to  enter.  It  is 
suificient  for  our  present  purpose  that 
they  prevail  widely,  and  have  assumed 
practical  shape  in  a  multiplicity  of 
projects  of  changes  in  the  manner  of 
recruiting,  educating,  and  officering 
the  army.  Some  of  these  plans  have 
already  been  put  into  at  least  partial 
operation,  with  the  infelicitous  haste 
to  do  something,  under  the  pressure 
of  popular  clamour  that  has  been  too 
often  exemplified  in  the  course  of  the 
war.  Others,  which  would  probably 
be  forced  upon  the  government  in 
like  immaturity  were  another  cam- 
paign to  be  undertaken,  will  perhaps 
in  Uie  contingency  of  a  peace  be  laid 
a.side  ;  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  expected 
by   the  moat  credulous   believer  in 


things  as  they  are,  that  subjeets  so  im- 
portant in  their  own  nature,  and  sd 
well  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  griev- 
ance-monger, will  be  forgotten  by 
the  parliament  or  the  people.  We 
wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  feel 
e(}ually  certain  that  the^  will  be  dealt 
with  in  a  temperate,  informed,  and 
above  all  in  a  national  spirit.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  in  this  age, 
excellent  as  we  must  beUeve  it  to 
be,  moderation  is  sublimed  into 
apathy  or  recklessness,  learning  ex- 
pands into  the  possession  of  the  iJni^ 
versal  Secret,  and  nationality  is  tran- 
scended by  general  philanthropy. 
One  day,  every  child  knows  that  it 
was  under  the  cold  shade  of  the  aris- 
tocracy the  army  dwindled  away  last 
winter,  and  that  the  remedy — the  ef- 
fectual and  only  remedy — is  to  choose 
generals  out  of  the  ranks.  The  next, 
it  is  enough  to  pronounce  the  single 
word  routine,  in  order  to  explain  to 
the  meanest  capacity  why  every 
third  man  in  a  host  of  some  thirty 
thousand  died  of  hun^,  cold,  fa- 
tigue and  exposure  witnin  the  shoH 
period  of  six  months.  The  cfttise  of 
the  evU  being  th^  ,^y^xeita^?^t|^ 
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BO  short  a  search,  it  can  of  course  be 
removed  with  equal  facility — a  cure 
will  speedily  be  effected  by  the  use  of 
the  simple  formula,  *  coufusion  to  or- 
der.' It  needs  but  to  abolish  the 
sytiemy  and  to  obliterate  experience, 
and  all  will  be  right  again.  *  They 
manage  these  things  better  in  France,' 
is  commonly  the  word  of  power 
which  is  to  evoke  those  reforms. 
Everything  will  be  accomplished  if 
we  will  only  adopt  the  conscription, 
the  system  of  military  schools,  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  These  few  changes 
from  ancient  ways  may,  it  is  true,  in- 
volve the  elimination  of  the  essential 
elements  of  the  Saxon  character  from 
our  nature;  but  they  will  be  effectual. 
We  may  enter  upon  a  career  of  con- 
quest as  brilliant  as  that  of  the  great 
Napoleon,  if  we  will  but  forego  our 
stupid  prejudices  in  favour  of  the 
liberty  of  industry,  if  we  will  forget 
our  dislike  to  despotic  institutions, 
if  we  will  learn  to  think  upon  lagloire 
€t  la  patrie  in  the  French  tongue. 
How  easy  it  is  to  set  down  these  few 
remedial  meaaures !  and  who  will 
doubt  that  it  would  be  as  eaay  to 
carry  them  out  in  practice  ?  The  wav 
to  do  it  is  plain  as  road  to  parish 
church,  when  viewed  through  the  co- 
lumns of  certain  eminent  journals,  or 
from  the  elevation  of  hundreds  of 
platforms.  It  is  true,  the  adoption  of 
the  new  model  has  not  seemed  quite 
BO  simple  a  matter  in  the  eyes  of  those 
whose  official  duty  it  woidd  be  to  in- 
troduce it ;  but  they  have  manifestly 
admitted  a  doubt  of  the  perspicacity 
of  their  own  vision,  and  got  them 
glass  eyes,  through  which  they  seem 
to  see,  like  Lear*s  scurvy  politician. 
They  have  not  chosen  generals  out  of 
the  ranks ;  but  they  have  promoted 
a  few  Serjeants,  and  probably  embit- 
tered the  future  lives  of  most  of  them. 
They  have  not  proposed  to  caat  the 
net  of  military  service  over  various 
ranks  of  the  population  by  a  conscrip- 
tion ;  but  they  have  tried  to  coax  a 
better  class  of  men  into  it,  by  offering 
encreased  pay  to  balance  as  it  were 
the  degraaation  of  the  common  sol- 
dier's condition.  They  have  not  es- 
tablished doubles  of  the  Polytechnique 
or  the  School  of  St.  Cyr ;  but  they 
have  raised  a  barrier  of  crabbed  learn- 
ing in  front  of  young  aspirants  to 
commissions,  which  they  cannot  get 
over  without  the  aid  of  crammers  and 
grinders.       They   have  not  incorpo- 


rat^il  a  Tjegion  of  Honour  into  our 
system,  but  they  have  forged  a  pinch- 
beck cross  in  counterfeit  presentment 
of  it. 

It  would  be  [absurd  to  deny  that 
these  measures  have  been  to  a  great 
extent  very  honestly  designed  to  re- 
medy acknowledged  evifi ;  but  it 
would  also,  we  think,  be  difficult  to 
maintain  that  they  have  not  been  put 
into  execution  hastily,  or  that  they 
have  not  been  conceived  under  the 
influence  of  popular  clamour,  rather 
than  in  a  eool^aud  philosophic  ^pre- 
hension of  the  nature  of  an  army, 
and  of  the  quality  of  the  materi^Js 
out  of  which  a  British  army  must  be 
composed.  It  was  too,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  very  unreasonably  put  out  of  sight 
by  the  public,  that  war  is  an  art 
which  like  every  other  art  can  only 
be  learned  by  actual  practice  ;  and 
that  this  must  vary  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. There  are  nues  and 
principles  of  navigation  and  architec- 
ture more  certain  and  definite  than 
those  of  strategy  ;  but  no  one  would 
expect  theoretical  learning,  or  even 
skill  in  handintr,  reefing,  and  steering 
such  a  piece  of  rig^ork  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  grounds  of  the  royal  na- 
val school,  to  enable  a  man  to  handle 
a  ship  in  a  gale  of  wind.  Neither 
would  the  most  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  plans  and  models  be 
thought  sufficient  to  qualify  an  archi- 
tectural student  to  undei*ta!ke  the  ccm- 
struction  of  a  public  building ;  nor 
would  it  be  expected  that  a  skilful 

Sractical  architect,  transported  sud- 
enly  from  among  the  bncks  of  Hol- 
land, would  at  first  make  any  great 
figure  as  a  builder  of  log  houses  in 
the  sandy  wilds  of  AustraBa.  So  even 
though  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  had  nevo* 
lived,  and  ever  so  much  money  had 
been  spent  in  recruiting  and  drilling 
the  army,  we  have  no  doubt  it  would 
have  required  a  campaign  or  two  to 
render  it  handy  in  the  field  and  aelf- 
reliant  in  camp  or  cantonments.  And 
useful  as  recollections  of  the  actual 
warfare  of  the  Peninsula  and  of  In- 
dia must  imquestionably  have  beoi 
in  the  Oimea,  some  time  was  as  cer- 
tainly required  to  revive  and  to  mo- 
dify their  details  so  as  to  secure  to 
the  particular  service  the  benefits  of 
the  general  experience.  An  appren- 
ticesliip  is  necessary  in  every  craft ; 
skill  and  success  are  seldom  reached 
without  passing  through  a  probation 
f 
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of  blundeidng  and  misfortune.  But 
while  these  truths  may  be  fairly  ap- 
pealed to,  in  partial  extenuation  of 
the  faults  exposed  in  the  Crimean 
campaigns,  they  also  contain  a  lesson 
affainst  presumptuously  rushing  out 
of  one  fault  into  its  opposite ;  and 
when  applied  to  illustrate  the  actual 
state  of^our  army,  they  teach  the  ne- 
cessity for  many  chaiiges  if  we  wish 
to  make  any  serious  attempt  to  square 
our  system  with  them.  The  nuucing 
of  an  accomplished  *  officer  and  jo^en- 
tleman'  is  a  work  of  time  and  traimn^, 
.  to  effect  which  an  apprenticeship  is 
required  as  much  as  it  is  for  the  mak- 
ing of  a  hardy,  self-reliant  soldier.  It 
is  no  more  possible  to  discover  by  an 
examination  in  mathematics,  lan- 
guages, and  history  whether  the  fferms 
of  the  qualities  of  a  commander  in 
an^  grade  be  in  a  youth's  mind,  than 
it  IS  to  train  his  body  to  military  ex- 
ercises by  book  learning. 

We  must  not,  however,  be  misun- 
derstood as  though  we  undervalued 
learning  and  intellectual  develope- 
ment  in  the  military  profession.  Nay 
we  are,  on  the  contrary,  very  far  from 
thinking  that  a  brutal,  unlettered 
swords*  is  in  his  right  place  in  any 
rank  in  the  army ;  agreeing,  as  we 
do  fully,  with  old  Mimro,*  that 
*'  reading  and  discourse  doth  as  much 
or  rather  more  to  the  furtherance  of 
a  perfect  souldier  than  a  few  years* 
practice  without  reading."  To  us  it 
nas  always  seemed  a  very  idle  task 
to  discuss  the  question  so  commonly 
disputed,  as  to  the  dan^r  of  an  ex- 
cessive literary  education  of  men 
whose  lives  must  be  passed  for  the 
greater  part  in  bodily  labour.  The 
danger  m  truth  lies  in  not  educating 
them  sufficiently  in  the  practice  (» 
their  handicraft ;  for  if  that  be  at- 
tended to,  an  excess  in  literary  edu- 
cation will  be  simply  impossible. 
Train  a  farm  labourer,  a  gamener,  a 
carpenter,  or  a  sailor  perfectly  in  his 
respective  art,  and — such  a  creature 
of  habit  is  man — it  will  be  a  case  of 
rare  exception  in  which  any  amount 


of  learning  he  can  ever  acquire  will 
lead  him  away  fi-om  the  pursuit 
whereby  his  faculties  were  first  de- 
veloped, and  in  which  he  knows  he  is 
skilful.  And  if  this  truth  applies  to 
men  of  other  crafts,  it  is  mucn  more 
forcibly  applicable  to  the  soldier,  for 
the  'laudable  profession  of  arms' 
holds  out  many  attractions  to  the  ad- 
venturous mind  of  youth,  and  cannot 
be  thoroughly  learned  without  train-, 
ing  the  grown  man  in  modes  of  life 
and  imbuing  him  with  tastes  in  a 
great  measure  incompatible  with 
other  callings.  He  is  no  true  soldier 
who  having  served  a  few  years,  or  a 
campaign  or  two,  longs  to  retire  in 
the  prime  of  life  ;  such  a  deserter,  it 
may  be  taken  ascertain,  has  not  been 
thoroughly  educated  in  the  military 
profession,  though  he  may  be  perfect 
m  drill,  or  even  able  to  set  a  squadron 
in  the  field.  The  well-train^  cava- 
lier will  discern  but  one  path  of  duty, 
but  one  goal  of  honour  before  him, 
and  whatever  advances  he  may  make 
in  learning,  or  philosophy,  or  relig&on, 
the  effect  of  mental  devdopment  will 
be  to  stimulate  his  military  ambition, 
or  to  teach  patience  under  the  dis- 
couragements of  a  military  life,  or  to 
supply  consolation  in  its  revei^es. 
Tms  standard  of  military  education 
is  tersely  described,  as  having  been 
attained  in  those  armies  with  which 
Bonaparte  achieved  wonders,  by  the 
pithv  saying  that  every  private  sen- 
tinel carried  a  Marshal's  baton  in  his 
knapsack.  We  need  not  stop  to  prove 
that  it  has  not  been  reached  in  our 
own  system  of  late  days,  and  we  will 
assume  as  admitted,  that  to  set  it  up 
ought  to  be  the  object  of  any  changes 
that  may  be  made  with  a  view  to  im- 
proving the  character  of  our  soldiers 
of  all  ranks.  These  positions  will  not 
be  contested,  however  diverse  may 
be  the  opinions  entertained  as  to  the 
specific  reforms  that  should  be 
adopted,  and  as  to  the  amount  of  be- 
nefit that  can  be  fairly  expected  to 
attend  upon  any  practicable  altera- 
tions in  existing  arrangements. 


*  The  originnl  of  Captain  Dalgettj.  We  shall  again  refer  to  bis  daties  and  observations  of 
service  in  bis  **  Expedition  with  the  wortliy  Scots  regiment,  called  Mac  Keye's  regiment, 
levied  in  August,  162G,  by  Sir  Donnld  Mac  Keye,  Lord  Rees,  Colonel,  for  His  Majesty's  ser- 
vice  of  Denmark,"  and  **  afterward  under  the  invincible  King  of  Sweden  ;  collected  and 
gathered  together  at  spare  hottrs,  by  Colonel  Robert  Mnnro,  for  the  use  of  all  noble  cavaliers 
fiivouring  the  laudable  profession  of  armes."  The  formidable  title,  wanting  in  the  copy  bcfur» 
OS,  will  be  found  at  length  in  the  introduction  to  the  **  Legend  of  Montrose.'' 
VOL.  XLVII NO.  CCLXXX. 
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Too  many  old  officers  will  probably 
think  that  time  has  consecrated  ac- 
knowledged blemishes  and  imperfec- 
tions ;  too  many  young  ones  will  lose 
heart  in  the  contemplation  of  the  ob- 
stacles that  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
most  obvious  and  necessary  reforma- 
tions ;  too  many  civilians  will  look 
with  susjncion  upon  any  proposal  for 
elevating  the  military  profession,  as 
dangerous  to  liberty,  and  (what  now- 
a-days  will,  perhaps,  seem  more  ob- 
jectionable) as  calculated  to  divert  a 
large  proportion  of  the  labour  of  the 
country  into  an  unprofitable  channel. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  an  indiscreet  zeal  will 
bring  discredit  upon  all  attempts  at 
improvement,  by  courting  the  milure 
of  crude  experiments  devised  in  ig- 
norance, or  hastily  adopted  from 
foreign  nations  differing  essentially 
in  national  character  and  social  habits 
from  ourselves.  Nevertheless,  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  all  these  several 
obstructors  of  military  reform  would 
agree  in  desiring  the  improvement  of 
the  character  and  position  of  the  sol- 
dier, if  precedent  could  be  shown  for 
proposed  changes  ;  if  thev  could  be 
proved  to  be  safe ;  and  if  a  trial  of 
them  would  involve  no  sudden  revo- 
lution in  official  routine,  and  no  vio- 
lation of  conventional  prejudices. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  view- 
ing the  matter  thus,  it  seems  to  us 
that  some  advantage  may  be  gained, 
if  we  can  direct  the  pubUc  attention 
towards  the  facts  (for  such  we  consider 
them  to  be),  that  the  vices  of  our 
existing  military  system  have  not 
antiquity  to  recommend  them  ;  that 
they  are  not  the  necessary  comple- 
ment of  our  national  peculiarities  ; 
and  that  something  may  be  done 
towards  their  cure  without  uncitizen- 
ising  our  soldiers,  or  violently  sub- 
verting the  etiquette  of  the  mess-room. 
"  The  English  army  has  at  the  pre- 
sent day  both  the  virtues  and  the 
defects  of  aristocratic  armies.  When 
we  read  those  letters  which  came 
from  the  English  camp  in  such  num- 
bers, and  with  such  complete  freedom, 
and  which  thev  publish  with  such 
courageous  frankness,  we  might  easily 
suppose  them  to  have  been  written  by 
our  own  valiant  men-at-arms  of  other 
days,  who,   victorious  at  Marignan 


and  CerisoUes,  could  not  endure  the 
tedium  of  winter  quarters  in  a  hostile 
land,  and  returned  in  all  haste  to  the 
court  or  to  their  domains  to  await 
there  the  coming  battle.  By  it«  heroic 
bravery,  by  its  composition,  by  the 
too  great  distance  which  separates  the 
officer  from  the  soldier,  as  well  &8  by 
the  slowness  of  its  movements,  by  its 
weariness  and  impatience  under  the 
protracted  fatigues  of  modem  strate- 
gy, finally  by  the  difficulty  it  expe- 
rienced in  extricating  itself  from  ^e 
Erosaic  embarrassments  of  a  camp 
fe,  the  British  army  resembles  but 
too  closely  our  own  in  the  times  of 
Francis  I.  or  Louis  XIV.  These 
shed  eternal  honour  upon  the  name 
and  the  flag  of  France,  but,  except 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  they  wouM 
bear  no  comparison  with  our  modem 
legions,  haraened  to  all  fatigues,  ae 
customed  to  create  in  the  bivouac  all 
the  resources  of  domestic  or  civil  life, 
and  in  whom  a  severe  and  intelligent 
discipline  has  in  no  d^ree  damped 
the  incomparable  ardour  of  their  fore- 
fathers.'** 

In  this  candid  criticism,  M.  de 
Montalembert  has  concisely  described 
the  British  army  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  was  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  war,  and  to  which  it 
had  been  brought  by  the  operation  of 
a  forty  years'  peace.  But  the  de- 
scription, scarcely  truthful  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  would  be  very  incorrect 
if  applied  to  those  veterans  of  forty 
years'  since,  with  whom  the  Dnke  of 
Wellington  was  convinced  he  could 
"go  anywhere  and  undertake  any- 
thing." The  survivors  of  the  men 
whose  gallantry  achieved  victory  at 
Alma  and  Inkerman — such  of  them, 
at  least,  as  have  not  been  called  from 
the  field  by  "  urgent  private  affiurs" — 
"would  not  now  be  content  to  dine 
upon  a  ration  of  raw  poric,  spending 
the  time  in  which  they  might  have 
cooked  it  in  puling  lamentations. 
Another  campaign  or  two  would  pro- 
bably have  developed  in  the  camp  as 
large  a  proportion  of  culinary  and 
house-keeping  ability,  as  that  which, 
in  the  army  of  1813,  was  unnucstion- 
ably  the  basis  of  those  aamirable 
qualities  uiK)n  which  its  great  com- 
mander so  confidently  reli^. 
The  main  point  in  the  art  of  war  is 
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in  truth  the  feeding  of  troops.  The 
general  who  can  maintain  the  greatest 
number  in  health  and  strength  is 
sure  to  conquer ;  but  no  skill  nor 
forethought  in  a  commander,  not  even 
an  abundance  of  supplies  at  his  dis- 
posal, can  avail  to  feed  large  bodies 
of  men  without  their  own  zealous  and 
intelligent  co-operation.  That  is  a 
feat  wnich  it  would  be  impossible  to 
perform  in  the  midst  of  the  resources 
of  the  most  advanced  civilisation. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  Sir 
Richard  Fletcher  as  nis  chief  com- 
missary, and  in  undisputed  command 
of  England  and  the  sea,  could  not 
feed  I^ndon  for  a  single  week,  if  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  the  population 
sat  in  their  door-ways  and  wept  over 
their  rations,  instead  of  taxing  their 
ingenuity  to  devise  the  means  of 
cooking  and  husbanding  them  to  the 
best  advantage,  for  the  sustenance  of 
their  children  and  themselves.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  truth  applies  still 
more  forcibly  to  a  large  bcniy  of  men 
in  the  field  before  an  enemy  ;  and  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  it  was 
not  dulv  appreciated  in  our  army  be- 
fore Sebaatopol  last  winter,  or  that 
much  of  the  suflfering  and  mortality 
that  occurred  there  was  traceable  to 
its  neglect.  Every  individual  officer 
and  man  had  been  long  accustomed  to 
be  provided  for;  it  was  only  the 
most  intelligent  and  stout-hearted  of 
either  class,  who  at  once  recognised, 
and  set  themselves  as  bast  they  could 
to  discharge  the  duty  of  providing  for 
themselves.  The  effeminate  among 
the  highest,  and  the  degraded  among 
the  lowest  ranks,  alike  sank  under 
a  burthen,  more  or  less  of  which  the 
soldier  on  active  service  is,  under  all 
circumstances,  required  to  bear.  But 
it  is  habit  and  training  only  which 
can  render  the  necessary  cares  and 
lalxmrs  of  a  campaigning  life  tolerable 
to  the  manliest  and  most  spirited 
soldier.  Heroic  bravery  or  incompa- 
rable ardour  in  fight  will  not  sustain 
the  spirits  of  the  officer,  suddenly 
transferred  from  the  luxury  and  ease 
of  home,  under  the  privations  of  a 
camp,  accompanied  vy  the  menial 
dniogery  of  watchiuff  over  the  supply 
of  the  daily  wants  of  himself  ana  nis 
men,  of  painfully  attending  to  the 
preservation  of  their  health,  taking 


care  of  their  arms,  their  clothing, 
their  lodging.  Animal  courage  and 
brute  strength  will  be  as  little  effec- 
tual in  supporting  the  common  soldier, 
newly  separatecl  from  the  flesh-pots 
of  the  barrack  and  the  pleasures  of 
the  canteen,  in  the  course  of  self-denial 
and  vigilance  necessary  to  secure  any 
measure  of  success  for  the  provident 
attentions  of  his  officer.  Not  even 
the  habit  and  training  of  a  campaign 
will  reconcile  officer  or  man  to  a 
cheerful  continuance  in  active  military 
service,  unless  he  can  enter  upon  it 
as  a  profession  to  whose  honours  and 
rewards  he  may  look  forward  without 
presumption,  and  the  present  practice 
of  which  he  can  continue  without 
shame.  "It  is  ambition,  grounded 
upon  vertue,  (says  Miinro)  makes 
the  meanest  souldier  mount  from  the 
lowest  centric  to  the  top  of  honour, 
to  be  a  general ;  as  some  of  our  worthy 
countriemen  have  done  imder  the 
crown  of  Sweden  to  their  etemall 
glory."  The  tendency  of  a  protracted 
war  would  no  doubt  be  now,  as  it 
was  in  the  beginning  of  the  centurj', 
to  eliminate  from  the  army,  both  the 
luxurious  man  of  wealth  and  the 
degraded  outcast,  to  neither  of  whom 
it  would  offer  the  advantages  and 
inducements  of  a  permament  profes- 
sion ;  but  the  showing  of  the  present 
muster-roll  notoriously  justifies  the 
commentary  of  M.  de  Montalembert. 
The  distance  which  separates  the 
officer  from  the  soldier  is  too  great ; 
in  the  one  class,  there  is  too  much  of 
the  pretension  if  not  of  the  wealth 
and  rank  of  the  rich  aristocrat ;  in 
the  other,  the  infusion  of  the  vagabond 
element  is  sufficiently  large  to  tinge 
the  whole  with  a  Pai-iah  colouring. 
With  the  exception  of  the  officers  of 
the  artilleiy  and  engineers,  there  was 
scarcely  a  man  of  any  grade  under 
sixty  years*  old  in  the  array  that 
left  England  for  Turkey  in  1854, 
who  enteretl  ui)Ou  the  military  life  as 
a  profession  by  the  practice  of  which 
he  might  hope  to  "  rise  to  supreme 
honor,  wealth,  and  di^jnities,  having 
the  patience  to  attend  iiLs  fortune  ;*** 
or  to  obtain  an  honest  livelihood,  as 
in  any  other  calling.  And  how  could 
a  different  result  oe  i^asonably  ex- 
pected /  It  is  literally  impossible  for 
any  officer,  under  the  rank  of  captain. 
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to  live  upon  his  pay  in  any  regiment 
of  the  line  :  enlistment  into  the  ranks 
is,  in  the  common  opinion,  a  step  so 
desperate  and  degrading,  that  it  is  a 
peifect  wonder  how  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  decent  men  can  be  found  to  fill 
the  places  of  non-commissioned  officers. 
So  long  as  this  state  of  matters 
shall  endure,  the  distance  between 
the  officer  and  the  soldier  will  be  too 
great,  the  defects  of  aristocratic  ar- 
mies will  continue  to  mingle  with  the 
acknowledged  virtues  of  our  troops ; 
they  will  be  brave  indeed  in  the 
actual  combat,  but  languid  and  im- 
patient in  winter  quarters,  unskilled 
in  the  arts  of  camp  life,  and  unready 
to  create  in  the  bivouac  the  resources 
of  home  and  civilization.  If  these 
defects  are  to  be  removed,  the  agents 
in  the  reformation  must  be  the  r^- 
mental  officers.  But  it  was  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  opinion  that  the  work 
done  in  continental  armies  by  that 
agency  has  been,  during  the  period 
of  the  long  peace,  left  undone  in  the 
British  army.  With  one  trifling  ex- 
ception, the  studv  of  the  tempers  and 
individual  capabilities  of  the  men 
has  been  altqo^ther  neglected,  and 
their  social  management  left  abso- 
lutely imattended  to.  "  Indeed  (said 
his  Grace,  in  his  memorandum  of  1829) 
we  carry  the  principle  of  the  gentle- 
man, and  the  absence  of  intercourse 
with  those  under  his  command,  so 
far  as  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  duty 
of  a  subaltern  officer,  as  done  in  a 
foreign  armv,  is  not  done  at  all  in  the 
<»valry  or  the  British  infantry  of  the 
line.  It  is  done  in  the  guards  by  the 
sergeants.  Then  our  gentleman  offi- 
cer, however  admirable  his  conduct 
on  a  field  of  battle,  however  honora- 
ble to  himself,  however  glorious  and 
advantageous  to  his  country,  is  but  a 
poor  creature  in  disciplining  his  com- 
pany in  camp,  quarters,  or  canton- 
ments." This  opinion,  the  importance 
of  which  cannot  be  overrated  at  the 


present  time,  was  ^ven  by  the  last 
great  British  cs^tam  some  fourteen 
vears  after  the  dissolution  of  the  army 
he  had  formed  in  his  Peninsultf 
campaigns,  and  which  he  believed  to 
be  invincible.  It  will,  perhaps,  be 
argued  that  the  very  vice  he  con- 
demned existed  in  that  armv  at  the 
time  when  it  enjoyed  his  fullest  con- 
fidence ;  but  a  very  slight  examination 
of  the  circumstances  will  show  the 
argument  to  be  fallacious.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  formal  rules  of  the 
Horse  Guards  were  pretty  much  tiie 
same  in  1814  as  they  were  in  1829 ; 
but  in  the  former  year  the  ^;reat 
Duke  was  the  dictator  of  our  mihtaiy 
constitution,  and  he  ex^xsised  hu 
despotic  functions  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  a  powerful  enemy.  It 
would  have  been  unsafe  for  any  man 
living  under  that  iron  rule  to  have 
carried  "  the  principle  of  the  gentle- 
man*' into  practice,  in  his  dealings 
with  the  men  under  his  command,  to 
such  an  extent  as  should  interfere 
with  his  knowledfi^e  of  and  attention 
to  their  wants,  their  comforts,  and 
even  their  prejudices.  Nor  is  it  pos- 
sible that  any  man  of  spirit  can  serve 
duringa  campaign  in  close  community 
of  suffering,  d^iger,  and  triumph, 
with  a  comrade,  however  inferior  in 
social  rank,  without  being  drawn 
towards  him  by  those  touches  of 
nature  which  noake  the  whole  world 
kin.  Poverty  brings  men  acquainted 
with  strange  bed-lellows;  but  com- 
mon peril  of  life,  a  common  bivouae, 
common  hunger,  and  common  thirst, 
can  effect  stul  more.  The  proudest 
of  men  will,  under  such  trials,  be 
brought  within  the  influence  of  obli- 
gations to  the  meanest  of  those  around 
them  ;  and — for  Englishmen,  at  least, 
we  need  not  shrink  from  the  pledge— 
they  will  usuallv  acknowl^ge  the 
force  of  the  bond,  and  endeavour  to 
discharge  it.* 

Following  up  the  view  to   which 


*  An  old  and  esteemed  friend  who  passed  away  but  a  short  time  since,  used  to  cite  so 
incident  from  hia  own  ezperieDce  in  corroboratioa  of  the  maxim  that  refers  the  govemiag 
power  of  man  to  his  stomach.  Being  obliged  to  lead  his  regiment  into  the  field  verj  ear^ 
one  morning  during  the  campaign  in  Holbnd,  he  was  accosted  by  a  Bosshire  tinker  of  h^ 
own  name  and  clan,  but  the  most  notorious  pillager  in  the  corps,  who  offered  him  a  diank  of 
ham  for  breakfast.  The  colonel,  knowing  he  must  have  stolen  it,  scomfnlly  rejected  the  offer, 
promising  further  inquiries  and  punishment  The  day  was  spent  in  a  hararaing  comhat,  iwl 
as  the  regiment  was  retiring  in  the  evening,  the  tinker  again  drew  the  piece  of  ham  froin  his 

havresack,  and  a^jsin  tempted  his  chief;  "  And  that  time,"  Sir used  to  say  with  great 

glee,  fifty  years  afterwards,  •♦  by I  ate  it,  and  never  forgot  his  kindness  from  that  day 
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we  have  referred,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington contrasted  the  Prussian  sub- 
altern with  our  own,  the  former  being 
the  friend  and  adviser  of  the  soldier, 
with  whom  he  lives  much  and  with 
whose  feelings  and  peculiarities  he  is 
intimately  acauainted.  No  one  knew 
better  than  that  great  commander, 
that  the  perils  and  chances  of  actual 
war  would  be  sufficient  to  soften  the 
points  of  the  contrast :  but,  it  may 
well  be  asked,  why  such  violent  reme- 
dies as  the  winter  (»iupai^  of  1854-5 
should  be  necessary  to  bring  about 
the  organization  of  our  army  as  a  so- 
ciety ;  why  so  marked  a  difference  be- 
tween its  constitution  and  that  of 
other  armies  should  ever  be  suffered 
to  exist  ?  The  effect  of  a  continuance 
of  active  8ervi<ie  in  the  field  must  be 
to  lead  the  soldier  to  consider  his  oc- 
cupation as  a  profession,  and  no  longer 
to  regard  it  as  a  pastime  for  the 
wealthy  or  a  refuge  lor  the  destitute. 
The  mode  in  which  service  works  to- 
wards the  social  adaptation  of  the  va- 
rious partsof  thearmy,isby  thegradual 
elimination  from  the  ranks  of  the  of- 
ficers of  all  who  have  '  urgent  private 
affairs,'  who  possess  other  means  of 
living,  and  wno  are  conscious  of  no 
vocation  for  a  military  life ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  drawing  into  the 
ranks  of  the  private  men  a  proportion 
of  recruits  animated  by  a  spint  of  ad- 
venture and  the  hope  of  promotion  ; 
men  who  could  not  endure  the  degrar 
dation  and  tedium  of  a  private  sol- 
dier's life  in  barracks,  but  who  can 
see  in  the  freedom  of  the  bivouac  and 
the  excitement  of  the  reconnaisance 
or  picquet  but  an  exaltation  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  moor  or  the  river. 
A  little  leaven  of  this  active  kind  will 
leaven  a  laige  mass  of  brute  strength 
aiid  courage,  and  the  fermentation 
will  extebd  upwards  as  well  as  down- 
wards. The  presence  of  a  few  gentle- 
men-soldiers m  the  ranks  has  seldom 
failed  to  arouse  the  heroic  spirit  in 
the  breasts  of  their  officers,  and  to  fill 
those  of  their  comrades  with  fortitude 
and  devotion.  The  noblest  deeds  of 
war  have  been  performed  under  the 
infiueiice  of  such  inspirations.  It  was 
no  rabble  of  mere  common  soldiers, 
lu-aded  by  dilettanti  gentlemen-offi- 
cers, which  conquered  at  Napeby  or 
the  Boyne,  or  which  held  out  at  Deny 


or  Limerick.  The  renowned  exploits 
of  the  more  r^ular  defenders  of  Cre- 
mona and  Lille  were  the  work  of  gen- 
tlemen-soldiers, obliged  bprthe  chances 
of  war  and  their  own  misfortunes  to 
serve  in  the  ranks.  In  the  last-named 
place.  Marshal  Boufflers  held  out  full 
three  months  against  the  united  genius 
and  force  of  £ugene  and  Marlborough, 
a  main  part  in  the  celebrated  defence 
being  borne  by  a  battalion  of  reduced 
officers  of  the  Irish  Brigade.  The^ 
were  attached  to  the  different  regi- 
ments in  the  garrison,  inspiring  them 
with  their  own  courage  and  animating 
them  by  their  example,  and  "  when 
the  siege  was  over,**  says  their  his- 
torian, **  thej^  were  again  regimented, 
and  in  marcmng  out  must  have  excited 
the  sympathy  no  less  than  the  admi- 
ration of  the  military  of  Europe  en- 
gaged in  that  siege.  Gentlemen  by 
birth,  education,  and  inheritance, 
victims  to  conscience  and  loyalty, 
famed  for  valour,  reduced  from 
wealth  and  military  station  to  poverty 
and  to  the  ranks,  they  submitted  to 
their  cruel  destinies  with  the  same 
fortitude  that  marked  the  heroism  of 
Dundee's  officers  reduced  to  the  same 
state,  and  immortalised  in  the  pages 
of  Dabymple."* 

The  memory  of  every  reader  will 
s^gg^  numerous  examples  in  addi- 
tion to  those  we  have  adduced  in  il- 
lustration of  the  fact,  that  a  private 
soldier  is  none  the  worse  in  war  for 
not  being  a  mere  outcast;  nay,  that 
he  is  the  better  the  nearer  he  ap- 
proaches in  tone  and  spirit  to  his  offi- 
cer— ^the  more  conscious  he  is  that  it  is 
possible  he  may  carry  amarshal's  baton 
in  his  knapsack.  The  increased  value 
of  veteran  troops  does,  in  fact,  to  a 
great  extent,  consist  in  the  approxi- 
mation of  the  characters  and  qualities 
of  men  and  officers  towards  each  other. 
As  the  elimination  we  have  above 
alluded  to  proceeds,  so  will  "  the 
principle  of  the  gentleman**  by  degrees 
force  the  subaltern  officer  to  take 
pride  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  ; 
and  as  the  spirit  of  the  gentleman- 
soldier  more  and  more  pervades  the 
private  sentinel,  he  will  proportion- 
ately grow  more  and  more  competent 
to  take  care  of  himself,  and  to  execute 
the  commands  and  comprehend  the 
designs  of  his  superiors.    What  we 


*  3iilit«nr  History  of  the  Irish  Nation,  by  Matthew  O'Conor,  Est.    Dab.  1845,  p.  340,  \r> 
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do  not  so  plainly  perceive  is,  the  rear 
Hou  why  we  insist  upon  paying  »o 
heavy  a  price  for  this  advimtage  of 
social  organization  in  our  ai*my. 
Tliere  appears  to  us  to  be  no  sufficient 
argument  adducible  in  favor  of  our 
plan  of  excluding  from  among  our  of- 
ficers all  who  are  likely  to  make  the 
military  life  a  profession,  and  of  keep- 
ing out  of  the  ranks  all  who  are  not 
content  to  be  branded  as  the  most  de- 
graded outcasts  of  society.  We  own 
we  cannot  see  any  necessity  for  fol- 
lowing this  course  in  time  of  peace, 
when  experience  teaches  us  that  the 
system  will  be  entirely  changed  by 
the  emergencies  of  war,  and  at  that 
terrible  cost  which  the  events  of  the 
last  two  campaigns  have  made  so  plain 
to  every  eye.  Precedent  sanctions 
a  different  system,  and  as  we  are 
a  precedent-governed  people,  per- 
haps we  cannot  more  efficiently  em- 
ploy our  mite  of  power  to  advance  the 
public  good,  than  by  showing  that  the 
idea  of  a  gentleman-soldier  is  no  novel- 
ty, and  that,  in  fact,  the  outlawry  of 
the  common  soldier  from  society  was 
only  consummated  in  our  aristocratic 
army  during  the  forty  years*  peace 
that  preceded  the  present  war. 

The  respective  rates  of  pay  of  men 
employed  in  different  grades  of  the 
same  profession  will  be  admitted  to 
indicate,  at  least  to  some  extent,  their 
relative  social  position  ;  and  the  far- 
ther we  go  bacK  towards  the  period 
of  the  origin  of  standing  armies,  the 
stronger  we  shall  find  such  evidence 
of  the  enjoyment  of  a  comparatively 
high  status  by  the  private  soldier.  We 
have  the  sufficient  authority  of  Mr. 
Hallam  for  the  fact,  that  the  pay  of 
soldiers  stipulated  in  the  extant  con- 
tracts of  Edward  III.  and  his  succes- 
sors wajB  "  extremely  high  ;  but  it  se- 
cured the  service  of  a  brave  and  vigor- 
ous yeomanry.*  Without,  however, 
^ing  so  nejir  to  the  foundation  of 
things,  we  have  found  some  figures 
confirmatory  of  the  views  we  have 
ventured  to  suggest,  in  the  old  pay 
lists  of  the  military  establishments  in 
Ireland ;  for  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing which  we  have  to  acknowledge 
our  obligations  to  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Harding,  of  the  Record  Office.  In  a 
warrant  signed  by  Elizabeth  on  the 
24th  of  March,  1598,  we  find  provi- 


sion made  for  1,300  horae  in  26  bands, 
and  16,000  foot  in  160  compani**,  *t 
the  following  rates  of  daily  pay  : — 
Captain    (with    an    additiooid    a.    d. 
allowance,  in  tbo  foot,  of  6 
dead  paya  at  8d)  •         .40 

Lieuteoant  .  •  •  .30 
Cornet  .  .  .  .  .20 
Ensign  .  .  •  «  .16 
Private  horseman  .  .  .13 
Private  foot  soldier  .  .08 

Sergeant,  drum,  andchyrorgeon, 

each  .         •         .         .10 

In  an  entry  of  a  payment  made  to 
the  Lord  Lieatenant's  company  of 
footemen  in  1641,  the  items  are  : — 

The  Lord  Lieutenant,  as  cap-    a.    d. 

taine  at  (per  day)        .  .76 

Lieutenant,  at         .         •  .16 

Ensigne,  at    .         •         •  ,11 

Chyrurgeon,  at      «         •  .09 

45  privates,  at        •         •  .00 

The  pay  lists  of  the  OommonwealUi 
are  not  to  be  found  among  the  Iridi 
records  ;  but  in  a  table  of  the  pay  of 
the  foot  in  Scotland,  established  by 
Cromwell  in  1655,  printed  in  Colonel 
Mackinnon's  History  of  the  Cold- 
stream Guards,  the  rates  of  pay 
differ  considerably  from  the  scale 
of  the  precedinjj  century.  The  pay 
of  the  captain,  heutenant,  and  ensign 
is  doubled,  being  respectively  8s.,  4L, 
and  3s. ;  the  cMrurgeon  is  separated 
from  the  sergeant  a^  drum,  and  his 
entertainment  increased  five-fold  ;  the 
sergeant  himself  got  Is.  6d.,  one-half 
more  than  before  ;  while  the  private 
soldier  had  still  but  dd.  in  garriac«i, 
with  an  additional  pennjr  wh«i  em- 
ployed in  the  field.  It  is  curiously 
illustrative  of  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
that  the  regimental  preacher  received 
nearly  as  much  pay  as  a  lieutenant 
and  ensign  togetl^r,  6s.  8d.  a  day. 

In  a  warrant  of  Charles  11.,  dated 
Ist  April,  1666,  the  pay  list  of  the 
ordnance  department  shows  these 
curious  items : — 

p«rdl«M. 

8.   d. 

Master  of  the  ordnance  .68 

A  Lieutenant  •        •        .16 

A  Comet 0    9 

18  horsemen  (the  piece)  .10 

The  Lieutenant  of  the  ordnance     7     0 
Engineer,  Overseer,  Sunreyor, 
and  Director-general   of  for- 
tifications, each  •         .50 
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perdlom. 
8.     d. 

Mnster-gnnner  .  .  .30 
6  gonnnrs,  each  .  .  .16 
4  qoiurter.gnnnen,  for  Castle  of 

Doblin,  each  .  .  .18 
GuiMinitb,  blaokimiUi,  carpenter, 

wheeler,  each  .         .14 

Armourer,  coder,  cooper,  each  0  9 
Matroase         .         .         .         .06 

Daring  this  rei^  ^e  pay  of  the 
foot  soldier  was  rewluced  to  6d.,  that 
of  the  other  ffrades  remaining  about 
the  same ;  ana  so  it  coutinu^^  still 
6d.,  in  the  establishment  of  William 
III.  in  1699  ;  when,  however,  the  paj 
of  the  trooper  was  is.  6d.,  and  that  of 
the  private  dragoon  Is.  2d.  At  this 
period  the  corporal  of  horse  received 
2b.  6d.,  as  mucn  as  the  sui^geon^s  mate^ 
and  within  6d.  of  the  pay  of  the  cor* 
net  Chaplains  were  Dome  upon  the 
regimental  books  during  the  reigns  of 
ChArles  II.  and  William  IIL,  at  the 
same  rate  of  pay  as  in  Cromwell's  es- 
tablishment; but  in  the  Irish  regi- 
ments pipers  were  added  at  Is.  a  diay 
in  the  former  reign ;  perhaps  to  balance 
the  account  in  favour  of  the  more 
joyous  sentiments  of  the  Eestoration. 

In  the  earlier  periods  to  which 
these  accounts  refer,  it  is  plain  that 
there  could  have  been  no  very  great 
difference  of  condition  between  the 
private  soldier  and  the  officer.  The 
gradation  of  pay  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
bands  of  horse,  from  the  la  3d.  of  the 
trooper  to  the  2s.  of  the  comet  and 
lieutenant ;  and  in  her  companies  of 
foot,  from  the  8d.  of  the  soldier  to  the 
Is.  of  the  sergeant  and  surgeon,  and 
on  to  the  Is.  6d.  of  the  ensi^,  is 
so  easy  as  to  shew  that,  without 
doubt,  there  could  be  no  very  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  transition  from 
one  of  these  ranks  to  the  other. 
From  1665  down  to  the  present  cen- 
tiuy,  the  value  of  the  labour  of  the 
common  soldier  was  proportionately 
less  than  before — the  population  was 
increasing, — but  the  relative  money 
estimation  of'  the  positions  of  the 
commissioned  and  uie  non-commis- 
s«ioned  officer  indicated  no  marked 
difference  of  social  rank  between 
them.  And  this  position  is  further 
strengthened  by  such  facts  as  the  pay 
lists  disclose,  in  regard  to  the  status 
of  the  civil  officers  of  the  army  in 
those  days.  Thus  the  pay  of  the 
tiXK^r  of  the  king's  guard  of  horse  in 
the  Jxiiih  establiiimueut  in  1072  wiis 


;£3  10s.  (it  was  at  that  date  reduced 
from  £4  18s.)  per  month  of  twenty- 
eight  days,  or  £45  lOs.  a  year,  the  pay 
of  the  advocate-general  and  chirurgeou- 
general  of  the  army  being  each  only 
^112  a  year.  In  William's  army  in 
1699,  the  pay  of  these  considerable 
officers  was  68.  8d.  a  day,  that  of  the 
corporal  of  horse  and  private  trooper 
being,  as  we  have  stated,  respectively 
2s.  M,  and  Is.  6d.  The  natural  in- 
ference from  these  facts  and  figures 
would  seem  to  us  to  be,  that  long  after 
the  diminished  value  of  mere  manual 
labour  brought  down  the  pay  of  the 
private  soldier  and  introduced  a  lower 
class  of  men  into  the  ranks,  these  con- 
tinued to  be  freely  supplied  with 
persons  of  a  better  condition.  For 
such  recruits  the  higher  pay  in  the 
horse  and  dra£;oon  regiments  was 
doubtless  intended,  and  the  facility  of 
advancement  through  the  grades  (then 
relatively  higher)  of  corporal  ana  ser- 
geant to  those  of  ensign  or  comet  must 
have  been  to  them  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  take  service.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, left  without  more  direct  evidence 
that  this  was  the  case. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
morality  of  contracts  for  mercenary 
military  service,  there  can,  we  believe, 
be  no  difference  of  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  the  fact,  that  tne  most  perfect 
professional  soldiers  of  modem  times 
were  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irisli 
mercenaries  who  served  upon  all 
sides  during  the  continental  wars 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  Among  those  bands  the 
custom  was  for  ^e  youns  soldier  to 
b^in  in  the  lowest  rank,  from  which 
promotion  was  free,  though  often  venr 
slow,  through  the  grades  of  corporal, 
furer,  and  sergeant,  to  the  highest 
posts;  to  the  attainment  of  which 
"all  brave  cavaliers,  of  minde  to 
follow  the  laudable  profession  of 
armeSj"  were  expected  to  look  "  not 
grudging,  though  their  advancement 
and  preferment  came  not  at  first, 
but  with  patience  to  await  on 
God's  blessing."  In  the  Thirty  Years 
War,  the  regiment*  were  commonly 
raised  under  contracts  made  by  men 
of  known  military  character  with  one 
or  other  of  the  belligerent  sovereigns, 
the  contractor  stipulating  for  the  com- 
mission of  colonel,  and  having  pre- 
viously made  arrangements  with  oer- 
ta  n  known  officers,  willing  to  accept 
the  command  of  oompameB^  and  to 
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take  a  part  in  the  labour  of  recruiting. 
These,  then,  went  to  work  to  itdse 
their  respective  contingents  among 
their  kinsmen,  connexions,  or  depen- 
dents, as  they  best  could  ;  and  the 
hopes  of  promotion  they  "were  able  to 
kindle,  by  pointing  to  the  personal 
history  of  themselves  and  tb<^.ir  chiefs, 
were  assuredly  their  most  eff^sctive  re- 
cruiting agents.  Thus  we  find  Munro 
recounting  the  story  of  his  chiefe  and 
cosen  the  Baron  of  Fowles,  who,  hav- 
infi^  redacted  his  estate  to  a  weake 
pomt,  went  beyond  sea  a  volimteer  to 
Grermany  with  MacKeye's  regiment, 
well  accompanied  with  a  part  of  his 
nearest  friends;  andhavingthe  patience 
to  attend  his  fortune,  ultimately  was 
colonel  of  horse  and  foot,  under  the 
invincible  King  of  Sweden.  The  ex- 
ample, no  doubt,  produced  its  desired 
effect  in  animating  other  cavaliers, 
borne  of  lesse  fortunes,  "rather  to 
live  honourably  abroade,  and  with 
credit,  than  to  encroach  (as  many  do) 
on  their  friends  at  home,  as  we  say  in 
Scotland,  leaping  at  the  half  \oaie, 
while  as  others  through  vertue  live 
nobly  abroad,  served  with  silver  plate 
and  attendance."  We  have  known, 
in  our  time,  many  a  gentle  Irish 
house  whei-e  this  exhortation  would 
have  been  suitable  ;  aye,  and  as  effec- 
tual as  it  was  among  the  cadets  of 
Munro,  M'Leod,  and  M*Kay,  if  only 
it  could  be  delivered  with  any  show 
of  sincerity  and  truth.  The  prizes  in 
the  lottery  in  which  those  worthies 
took  tickets  in  their  day,  were  neither 
more  numerous,  nor  perhaps  more 
certain  of  attainment  than  are  those 
in  the  game  of  military  life  at  the 
present  day ;  but  to  try  one's  chance 
was  not  then  to  plunge  into  hopeless 
degradation.  The  common  soldier 
knew  that  he  must  expect  to  attend 
his  fortune  long,  and  that  he  might 
never  arrive  at  it;  but  he  need  not 
forfeit  his  self-respect  in  the  interval ; 
and  even  though  he  were  to  perish  in 
the  way  of  preferment,  he  might 
count  upon  dymg  with  fame  and  more 
credit  tnan  if  he  were  to  arrive  at  the 
end  in  his  peaceful  home.  It  is  in 
the  spirit  or  the  recruiting  sergeant 
rather  than  of  the  philosopher,  we 
would  ask  for  a  comparative  conside- 
ration of  the  effects  upon  the  condition 
and  conduct  of  the  private  soldier,  of 
Lord  Raglan's  nominal  lists  of  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  or  the  rotums 
from*  the  hospital  at  Scutari  and  of 


Munro's   record    of   sundry  wM-thy 
young  gentlemen  mnsketierB  of   the 
colonel's  own  companie,  who,  at  the 
passe  of  Oldenbui^h,  did  lie  oa  the 
place  in  defence  of  it ;  or  of  "  one  rare 
spark,  being  a  resolute  fix  sonldier 
with  a  musket  as  ever  he  commanded, 
who  dyed  of  the  pest,  called  Andrew 
Munro,  who,  being  but  eighteen  yemn 
of  age,  though  little  of  stature,  ik> 
toyle  nor  travel  oould  overset  him ; 
and  as  he  was  stoute  so  he  was  meny 
and  sociable  without  offence."     It  k 
plain,  even  from  such  incidental  allu- 
sions as  these,  that  the  common  sol- 
dier of  those  days  was  not  necessarily 
an  outcast,  and  that  he  was  often  a 
gentleman  of  the  same   social   rank 
and  of  as  good  blood  as  his  officer. 
The  infusion  of  the  element  of  genti- 
lity into  the  regimental  ranks,  it  b 
also  manifest,  had  the  effect  of  raid- 
ing the  body  of   non-commissioned 
officers  to  the    level  of  gentlemen. 
They  did  not  scruple  to  redress  cer- 
tain  injuries  with  their  own  swords ; 
they  were  expected  to  maintain  their 
honour  in    private    combat    against 
any  one  who  might  impugn  it ;  imd 
they  sat  upon   courts    martial,  and 
joined  in  trying  their  comrades  for 
the  gravest  offences.      Thus,  a   ser- 
geant of  MacKeye's  regiment  is  de- 
scribed by  Munro  as  having,  in  his 
presence,  taken  summary  vengeance 
upon  an  officer  of  another  corps,  for 
an  injury  offered  to  one  of  his  com- 
rades. 

"  A  Dutch  captaine  (he  says)  hav- 
ing, out  of  mad  humour,  mutilated  a 
souldier  of  my  captaine's  company  <^ 
one  finger,  the  souldier  ccHnplaimi^ 
to  me,  I  made  mv  lieutenant-colon^ 
acquainted  with  the  matter,  who  sent 
to  the  captaine  to  know  his  reason ; 
the  captaine  not  repenting  of  the 
wronff  done,  but  rather  bragging  he 
would  second  the  first  with  a  greater, 
he  comming  thronch  my  quarters,  I 
being  exercising  uie  company,  Uie 
sei^eant  overtakes  him,  and  almost 
kilfd  him,  who  made  no  defence, 
neither  prised  ever  to  be  repaired  of 
his  wrongs." 

Upon  another  occasion,  Master  Wil- 
liam Forbesse,  the  chaplain,  after  re- 
commending the  successe  to  the  Ixnd, 
which  seems  to  have  been  always  done 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  enemy,  went 
on  to  remarke  the  men's  carria^,  and 
having  found  a  sergeant  u^ecting 
his  duty  and  his  honour  at  such  a 
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time,  he  chid  him,  and  sabsequently 
revealed  him  unto  the  colonel.  The 
parties  being  confronted,  the  sergeant 
denied  the  accusation,  and  the  preacher 
offered  to  fi^ht  in  support  of  it ; 
whereupon  the  sergeant  was  cashier- 
ed, and  his  place  given  to  a  worthier, 
called  Mungo  Gray,  a  graitleman  of 
good  worth  and  of  much  coun^. 
The  cashiered  sergeant,  touching 
whose  name  a  discreet  silence  is  ob- 
served, never  called  Master  William 
to  account,  for  which  he  was  eviU 
thought  of  ;  so  that  he  retired  home 
and  quit  the  warres. 

The  manner  of  admimstering  jus- 
tice under  articles  of  war,  in  those 
days,  is  described  by  Munro  as  "  by 
a  president  or  judffe,  he  amongst  us 
present  having  the  command,  to 
whom  his  Majesty  jo^es  as  assessor 
to  the  judge  an  auditor  for  doing  of 
justice  ;  ourassiasers  or  jury  we  have 
not  to  seeke,  viz.,  a  competent  num- 
ber of  thirteene  of  our  own  regiment 
—  officers,  captaines,  lieutenants, 
antdents,  seiveants,  and  corporalls, 
till  our  number  be  full."  Tnis  de- 
scription may  disgust  strict  disci- 
plinarians of  the  present  day  ;  but  it 
will  scarcely  fail  to  convince  them 
that  the  non-commissioned  officer  of 
those  times  of  earnest,  genuine,  mili- 
tary life  was  a  gentleman-soldier.  A 
fresh  interest  is  given  to  the  record, 
by  the  fact  that  a  modem  military 
writer,  thoroughly  conversant  with 
his  subject,  ''  ventures  to  submit, 
though  with  the  almost  certainty  of 
^vinff  offence,"  that  the  ancient  prac- 
tice should  be  revived.*  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  prevented  the  doing  of 
rigid  justice,  which  we  find  exempli- 
fieu  m  the  execution  of  Andrew 
Munro,  doubtless  of  the  blood  and 
lineage  of  the  narrator,  for  the  slight 
offence  of  beating  a  burgher  of 
Stettin. 

We  have  seen  how  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  services  of  the  Irish 
Brigade  were  performed  by  reformed 
officers,  as  the  phrase  was  ;  that  is, 
officers  reduced  to  serve  in  the  ranks, 
in  consequence  of  their  excessive 
number ;  and  we  cannot  suppose  that 
those  gentlemen  forfeited  either  their 
self-respect  or  social  position,  while 
thev  discharged  the  duties  of  common 
■oldiMv,  and  subsisted  upon  five-f>ence 


a-day.  .  That  a  proportion  of  gentle- 
men should  always  serve  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Irish  regiments  in  the  French 
service  was,  indeed,  arranged  in  the 
first  formation  of  the  brigade ;  with  a 
view,  apparently,  to  the  business  of 
recruiting  the  corps  from  Ireland  or 
among  Irishmen.  In  Mountcashel^s 
regiment— one  of  the  six  exchanged 
by  James  II.  for  seven  French  batta- 
lions in  1689 — ^there  was  an  establish- 
ment of  twenty  cadets,  at  ten  sous  per 
day  ;  and  in  Dillon's  regiment,  sixteen 
cadets  were  provided  for  in  1703. 
After  1744,  sixteen  cadets  were  given 
to  each  Irish  regiment  in  the  F^ch 
service,  with  a  daily  pay  of  thirteen 
sous.  In  none  of  these  cases  did  the 
course  or  mode  of  promotion  offer  any 
difficulty.  In  the  regiments  of  the 
Irish  Brigade,  the  reformed  officers 
and  cadets  filled  the  higher  places 
vacated  by  death  or  retirement ;  and 
in  the  earlier  British  mercenary  regi- 
ments to  which  we  have  referred,  &e 
officers  appear  to  have  been  invaria- 
bly selected  from  the  ranks.  Colonel 
Munro  incidentally  tells  that  such 
was  his  own  case,  in  adducing  as  an 
instance  of  the  strict  discipline  of  his 
early  days,  that  he  was  made  to  stand 
sentry  for  nine  hours  at  the  Louvre 
gate,  for  sleeping  a  little  too  long  in 
the  morning  ;  and  his  casual  re- 
cords of  incidents  in  MacKeye*s  regi- 
ment show  how  the  matter  was 
managed  there.  Upon  one  occasion 
we  find  that  "Patrick  Dunbarre,  a 
young  gentleman  of  worth  and  merit, 
was  advanced  to  be  ensigns  ;"  upon 
another,  that  one  of  the  captaines 
having  died.  Lieutenant  David  In- 
nes  was  made  captain.  Ensign  Bui*- 
ton  lieutenant,  Sei^geant  Andrew 
Bosseand  Mungo  Gray — the  same,  we 
presume,  who  owed  his  first  advance- 
ment to  the  pugnacious  propensities 
of  Master  WiUifl^  Forbesse— ensigns. 
Each  re^(iment  was  then  a  training 
college,  m  which  the  professional  ana 
social  qualities  of  the  students  were 
moulded  and  diligently  inquired  into^ 
after  a  fashion  which  altc^ther  pre- 
cluded imposture.  There  was  no 
making  up — grinding,  we  believe,  is 
the  technical  phrase — for  that  exavoi- 
nation.  The  course  of  education  t^ras 
conducted  in  the  field,  and  the  €:xa- 
miners  were  comrades  and  superiors. 


*  JftcksoQ  on  th«  Fonnstion,  DiseipUae,  and  Economy  of  Annie*.'*  Lond.,  1846,  p,  320. 
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whose  comfort,  safety,  and  reputatiou 
depended  upon  the  distribution  of  the 
ri^t  men  into  the  right  places.  The 
force  with  which  public  opinion  was 
brought  to  bear  under  such  a  system, 
is  shown  to  some  extent  in  the 
anecdote  we  have  recounted  of  the  re- 
gimental chaplain.  Left  thus  freely  to 
operate,  it  must,  in  the  face  of  an 
&iemjy  have  been  more  than  a  match 
for  any  ccmceivable  power  of  human 
oomiptioD.'  A  true  gentleman-soldier 
was  thus  formed,  bound  by  the 
strongest  ties  to  his  colours  and  his 
comrades,  restrained  within  the  path 
of  professional  duty  by  the  strictest 
even  though  the  narrowest  rules,  ani- 
mated by  an  earnest  if  not  a  very 
exalted  ambition. 

The  practical  qualities  of  the  sol- 
diery of  the  commonwealth  were 
proved  at  Naseby,  Marston  Moor, 
Dundee,  and  Worcester.  The  design 
upcm  which  they  were  formed  was 
expounded  by  (>omwell,  in  his  well 
known  account  of  his  conversation 
upon  the  subject  with  Biunpden, 
which,  as  it  expresses  very  shortly 
our  view  of  the  theory  that  should 
guide  the  formation  of  an  army,  we 
shall  venture  to  recall  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  our  readers : — "  Your  troops, 
said  I  (Cromwell),  are  most  of  them 
old  decaved  serving-men  and  timters. 
and  such  kind  of  fellows  ;  and,  said 
I,  their  troops  are  gentlemen's  sons, 
younger  boob,  and  persons  of  quality. 
Do  you  think  that  the  spirits  of  sudi 
base  and  mean  fellows  will  ever  be 
able  to  encounter  gentlemen  that  have 
honour,  and  courage,  and  resolution 
in  them?  Truly,  I  prescribed  him 
in  this  manner  conscientiously,  and 
truly  I  did  tell  him,  you  must  get 
men  of  a  spirit,  and  take  it  not  ill 
what  I  say  (I  know  you  will  not),  of 
a  spirit  that  is  likely  to  ffo  on  as  far  as 
gentlemen  will  go,  or  else  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  beaten  still.  I  told  him 
so,  I  did,  seeing  he  was  a  wise  and 
worthy  person  ;  and  he  did  think  that 
il  talked  a  good  notion,  but  an  im- 
p*racticable  one.  Trulv,  I  told  him 
tluit  I  would  do  something  in  it.  I 
diii  so,  and  truly  I  must  needs  say 
that  to  you  (impute  it  to  what  you 
plecvse).  I  raised  sudi  men  as  had  the 
fear  of  God  before  them,  and  made 
some^  conscience  oi  what  they  did ; 
and  .from  that  day  forward,  I  must 
say  to*  you,  they  were  never  beaten  ; 
and  tyhi^ever   they    were   engaged 


against  the  enemy,  they  beat  eonti- 
nually.*'  Cromwell  understood  the 
true  principle  of  the  formation  of 
armies,  and  his  men  were,  as  Whlte- 
locke  tells  us,  for  the  most  part  free- 
holders and  freeholders'  sons.  They 
were  gentl^n^-soldiers,  who  recog- 
nised a  point  of  honour,  although  they 
might  not  have  called  it  by  that 
name,  and  who  squared  their  actions 
by  a  notion  c^  rignt.  They  were  not 
outcasts,  seeking  refuge  trouxk  a  gaol 
or  destitution  under  their  ocdours, 
and  bound  to  them  by  fear  of  the 
lash. 

The  reasons  assigned  by  Cromwell 
for  substituting  men  oi  honour^-or, 
as  he  i^irased  it,  men  <^  conscience — for 
the  base  and  mean  fellows  that  first 
followed  the  parliament  drums,  are 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  qualityol 
the  royal  army  at  that  time.     The 
king's  troops  were  gentlemen's  sons 
and  persons  of   qu^tr  ;  and  it  is 
known  that  Monk^  the  Keetorer,  him- 
9df  served  as  a  private  soldier  in  the 
fleet,  in  1626,  wnen  he  found  it  con- 
venient to  leave  En^and  in  order  to 
esd^  an  action  brought  against  him 
for  cudgelling  the   under-sheriflf   of 
Devon.     The  future  Duke  of  Albe- 
marie,  at  the  time  a  man  of  qnalityy 
lost  no  caste,  suffered  no  degmdation, 
by  that  companionship;  and  seven- 
and-thirty  years  later  we  find  Evelyn 
recording,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1663, 
that  M<mk,  the  f orm^  private  soldier 
of  the  fleet,  led,  at  a  review,  4,000 
of  his    Majesty's    Horse    and   Foot 
Guards,  consisting   of  gentlemen  of 
quality  and  veteran  soulmers.  Among 
them,  the    "  old  Earl  of  develand 
trail'd  a  pike,  and  led  the  rij§^t-hand 
file  in  a  foote  companv,  commanded 
by  ye  Lord  Wentwordb,  his  son  ;  a 
worthy   spectacle    and    exam^de"^ 
which  truly  so  it  was. 

An  inquiry  into  the  personal  his- 
tory of  uie  soldiers  of  fortune  em- 
ployed in  the  various  grades,  high  and 
low,  during  the  wars  of  William  III. 
and  Anne,  would  lead  to  the  explo- 
ration (tf  a  wide  field  oi  romance  in 
real  life  which  our  present  limits 
forbid  us  to  enter  upon.  It  is,  never- 
theless, well  woHhy  ot  examination, 
as  well  for  the  purposes  of  the  poli- 
tical philoscmher  as  of  the  novelist  or 
historian.  Many  a  strange  eventful 
tale  might  have  been  told  by  the 
watch  m-es  of  Caillemotte's  and  Ru- 
vigni's  Huguenotrcigimentsiathe  Irish 
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campaign  of  1690 ',  and  on  the  memo- 
rable 1st  of  July  many  a  true  gentle- 
man-soldier's heart  boimded  in  the 
breast  of  a  private  sentinel,  to  the 
sound  of  the  stirring  words,  "  Grentle- 
men,  there  are  your  persecutors  !" 
A  curious  examination  might  trace 
the  honourable  origin  of  many  worthy 
and  even  of  some  noble  houses  to 
men  of  gentle  birth,  sufferers  for  con- 
science sake,  who  on  that  eventful 
day  forded  the  Boyne,  musket  in 
hand.  Nor  would  a  select  biography 
of  private  soldiers  in  Marlborough's 
armies  be  much  less  interesting  to  a 
thoughtful  student  of  the  military 
art.  We  are  told  by  Archdeacon 
Coxe,  that  many  of  them  were  "  the 
refuse  and  the  dregs  of  the  nation  ;" 
but  true  as  that  description  undoubt- 
edly was,  it  is  only  necessary  to  read 
the  truthful  fictions  of  Defoe,  to  be 
convinced  that  such  a  degree  of  inti- 
macy  occasionally  subsisted  between 
officers  and  men  in  those  days,  m  ia 
sufficient  to  prove  that  there  was 
among  the  latter  a  large  infusion  of 
the  gentle  element.  There  were  pro* 
babl^  no  such  persons  as  Christian 
Bavies  and  Captain  Carleton,  but 
their  adventures  are  as  truthful  as 
those  of  Nelson  or  Wellington,  and 
they  plainly  show  that  when  they  were 
written  no  impassable  social  gulf  sepa- 
rated the  private  soldier  from  the  om-i 
cer,  ornecessarily  restrained  the  former 
within  the  boimds  of  s^  Pariah  caste. 
It  was,  doubtless,  to  the  mihienoe  of 
that  element  in  the  society  oi  iht 
camp,  fully  as  much  as  to  r^ligiouft 
practices,  t^t  we  must  attaribate  the 
change,  \mder  the  operation  of  which 
Maruiorottgh's  ''  poor  sokMers  be- 
came at  me  close  of  (me  or  two 
campaigns,  civil,  sensible,  and  ele^uaiy 
and  possessed  of  an  air  and  ajwrit 
above  the  vulgar."  Dr.  Jacksom 
attributes  the  perfection  of  military 
discipline  and  promptitude  in  move- 
ment attaine<l  by  Marlborough's  army 
to  the  higher  tone  of  the  troopoi 
^*  The  nation  was  then  warlike,  ana  it 
possessed  a  republican  spirit  The 
object  of  the  service  was  a  kdgh  ob* 
ject — the  protection  of  Europe  from 
the  fangs  of  an  ambitious  prince* 
This  idel^  proclaimed  in  the  wars  of 
Queen  Anne,  made  the  soldier  in 
some  degree  a  party  in  the  case.'* 


When  those  wars  terminated,  ''the 
spirit  of  Marlborough  and  Peterbc- 
rongh  being  withdrawn  from  the 
army,  the  military  cause,  instead  of 
advancing,  appeiured  to  retrograde. 
The  allurements  of  gain  from  manu- 
facture and  trade  supplanted  the  ideas 
of  national  glory  from  conquest ;  and 
as  from  that,  or  other  cause,  the  ranka 
of  the  English  army  were  chiefly 
filled  by  the  outcasts  of  the  English 
population,  the  English  army  was 
little  distinguished  in  the  field  until 
t^e  latter  years  of  the  war  of  1766."* 
We  have  abundant  evidence  in  the 
writings  of  the  novelists  and  humour- 
ists of  the  period,  that  during  the  in- 
terval aUuded  to  by  Jack^n,  the 
spirit  of  the  army  was  broken  by  de- 
basement of  the  upper  as  well  as  of 
the  lowei^  grades.  A  vile  traffic  in 
commissions  was  established,  which 
reduced  the  tone  of  the  subaltern  of- 
ficers nearly  to  a  level  with  that  of 
the  outcasts  in  the  ranks.  A  pair  of 
colours  was  a  common  gift  from  a 
fashionable  lady  to  her  aec&yed  foot- 
man, and  was  often  a  great  lord's 
rewsud  to  his  pimp.  Such  base  and 
mean  feUows  of  course  worked  to- 
wards promotion  by  the  most  con« 
temptible  arts.  They  were  obliged 
to  submit  to  be  passed  by,  when  a 
bishop  pensioned  off  a  f;entleman  of 
his  housdbold  by  endowmg  him  with 
a  company  of  fool.  Somewhat  of  a 
revival  of  military  snirit  in  the  army 
waa  brought  abc^  oy  the  nationid 
emhuMaaaoa  that  followed  upon  the 
QXpMts  and  deatib  of  Wolfe ;  and  the 
fierce  wava  th»t  ratied  dmins  ih» 
remainder  $i  the  ei^Ueevkth  and  first 
yeard  of  the  present  century  pre- 
vented the  misekiwotu  ''  principle  ol 
the  gentleman,"  condenned  by  the 
Dttkeol  Wellingion,  from  working  the 
evil  it  has  si^ce  accomplished.  In  the 
artillery  and  horse  r^pmento,  during 
the  ktter  half  of  the  last  century,  the 
ranks  were  fitted  with  rea|)ectable 
young  men,  sons  ol  fanners  and 
tmdeanea,  and  occasionally  even  of 
small  gently.  It  is  within  our  own 
knowledge,  that  two  gentlemen  bom, 
who  died  generakbut  a  few  years  since, 
entered  the  Irish  artillery  as  private 
gunners,  and  8ubee<}uently  held  im- 
portant commands  m  the  regiment 
when  the  English  and  Irish  corps  were 
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united.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  Pe- 
ninsular war,  the  gentleman-soldier 
was  represented  in  the  ranks  of  the 
British  infantry  by  volunteers  who 
served  as  privates,  receiving  arms, 
rations,  and  clothing,  and  who  were 
considered  to  have  a  claim  to  vacant 
conmiissions  by  virtue  of  their  ser- 
vice. There  were  no  fewer  than  se- 
venteen of  those  volunteers  in  the 
Tlst  regiment,  in  North  America,  in 
1788  ;  and  an  incident  in  the  life  of 
Dr.  Jackson  shows  the  position  they 
occupied.  Finding  himself  in  New 
York  without  means  or  friends, 
Jackson  presented  himself  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  71st,  Lt. 
Col.  Sir  Archibald  OamDbell,  and  of- 
fered his  services  as  a  volunteer.  The 
colonel  having  ascertained  that  he 
was  a  Scotchman,  and  known  to  no 
one  in  New  York,  accepted  him  on 
the  strength  of  his  own  skill  in  phy- 
siognomy. "  Sir,"  he  said,  "  I  re- 
quire no  testimony  as  to  your  being  a 
gentleman.  Your  countenance  and 
address  satisfy  me  on  that  head.  I 
will  receive  you  into  the  regiment 
with  pleasure ;  but  then,  I  have  to 
inform  you,  Mr.  Jackson,  that  there 
are  seventeen  on  the  list  before  you, 
who  are,  of  course,  entitled  to  prior 
promotion."  The  peace  of  1814  seems 
to  have  put  an  end  to  this  system  of 
recruiting  for  officers ;  and  during  the 
forty  years  that  followed,  the  separa- 
tion of  the  officer  from  the  soldier 
was  completed  in  our  army  ;  the  poor 
gentleman  was  driven  as  effectually 
out  of  the  one  class  as  out  of  the 
other,  and  service  in  the  army  prac- 
tically ceased  to  be  a  profession.  It 
was  then  that  the  system  of  purchase 
of  conmiissions  beoune  a  fixed  insti- 
tution ;♦  and  then  that  the  vices  of 
aristocratic  character  described  by 
MontaJembert  came  to  be  the  dis- 
tinction of  our  army. 

We  have  written  to  very  little  pur- 
pose if,  in  the  brief  outline  of  a  fea- 
ture in  our  military  history  we  have 
^ideavoured  to  draw,  we  have  not 
proved  our  position,  and  shown  that 
neither  ancient  custom  nor  any  of  the 
national  peculiarities  require  Uiat  the 
ranks  of  the  army  shall  be  recruited 
from  the  dregs  of  the  population  ;  or 


that  wealth  shall  be  a  necessaiy  qti»- 
lification  for  admission  among  its  of- 
ficers ;  that  at  no  remote  time  m^i 
fitted  by  social  position  to  be  pro- 
moted to  the  higher  posts  ^ere 
brought  into  the  ranks  without  a  con- 
scription ;  and  that  it  would  be  but 
a  return  to  former  wisdom  to  provide 
against  a  violation  of  thegentility  of  the 
mess  by  permitting  common  soldiers  to 
qualify  for  preferment  by  assertiiig, 
when  they  can,  a  claim  to  the  cha- 
racter of  gentlemen.  "  All  thia  is 
miffhty  well,"  we  shall  perhape  be 
told  ;  "  but  how  are  the  habits  of  so- 
ciety to  be  changed  now  ?  how  can 
men  fit  to  be  officers  be  induced  to 
enter  the  ranks  ?  by  what  sumptuary 
laws  can  the  expenses  of  the  mess  be 
accommodated  to  the  means  of  the 
poor  gentleman  ?"  Our  general  an- 
swer must  be,  that  a  continuance  of 
war  would  necessarily  tend  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  these  ends. 
We  have  the  authority  of  the  Under 
Secretary  for  War  for  the  statement, 
that  in  the  year  1855  no  fewer  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  non-commis- 
sioned officers  have  been  presented 
with  commissions  in  the  cavalry  and 
infantry  ;  and  that  many  more  have 
been  promoted  in  the  Land  Transport 
Corps,  and  in  the  various  foreign 
contingents  in  the  pay  of  England.* 
We  have  thus  already  witnessed  a 
large  intrusion  into  the  respective 
messes,  of  men  who  have  no  means 
beyond  their  pay,  and  who  wiU  be 
able  to  live  upon  that  while  upon  ac- 
tive service.  A  continuance  of  such 
promotions  at  the  rate  of  last  year, 
combined  with  the  gradual  elimina- 
tion of  the  wealthier  officers,  would, 
in  half-a-dozen  years,  give  the  con- 
trol of  the  economy  of  regiments  in 
a  great  decree  to  men  so  situated ; 
while  the  chances  of  promotion,  and 
the  increase  that  has  been  made  in 
the  private  soldier's  pay,  would  draw 
into  the  ranks  a  larger  supply  of  men 
fitted  to  fill  the  vacant  places  of  the 
promoted  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  looking  through  that  probation 
to  the  ultimate  attainment  of  commis- 
sions. It  would  not  seem  to  be  very 
difficult  to  follow  out  this  war  model 
in  peace,  or  even  to  improve  upon*  it. 


•  The  system  was  bognn  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
'^  *  Debute  in  the  Honse  of  Commons  on  Motion  for  n  Committee  to  inqnire  into  Uie  srstem 
of  Sde  and  Purchase  of  Commissions  in  the  Armj,-^Time$,  March  5,  1966. 
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The  maiu  obstacle  ia  the  viay  is  the 
system  of  purchase  of  commissions, 
which  would  be  re-established  in  all 
its  enormity  were  peace  to  be  now 
concluded  before  the  shock  that  has 
been  given  to  it  shall  be  consum- 
mated. Six  months  would  not  elapse 
from  the  date  of  a  definitive  treaty, 
before  private  affidrs  would  lose  their 
urgency ;  the  poverty  of  the  promoted 
officers  would  be  tempted  to  make 
way  ;  the  Duke's  *'  poor  creature  of  a 
gentleman-officer**  would  again  be 
placed  in  supremacy  over  the  mess ; 
and  the  whole  system  would  return  to 
the  status  quo  ante  beUum,  The 
wealthy  grocer's  or  brewer's  son  woidd 
buy  his  way  on  to  the  command  of  a 
re^ment,  and  claim  the  position  of  an 
aristocrat  by  reason  of  his  nominal 
connexion  with  the  military  profes- 
sion, for  the  practice  of  which  he 
would  possess  no  qualifications,  and 
whose  livery  he  would  affect  to  dis- 
dain. The  ranks  would  be  filled  with 
wretched  outcasts,  whose  most  man- 
ful struggles  to  redeem  themselves 
and  their  occupation  from  the  depths 
of  degradation  would  be  met  by  wi- 
thering contempt  Even  within  our 
own  memory,  gentlemen  of  the  army 
habitually  wore  the  dress  of  their 
rank  when  they  appeu^  in  public 
places  or  went  into  company  ;  at  this 
moment,  notwithstanding  the  glories 
of  Alma  and  Inkerman,  no  alder- 
man's son  in  a  line  r^i^ent  would 
condescend  to  shew  himself  out  of 
barracks  in  his  uniform,  except  upon 
duty.  The  merest  upstart  officer 
despises  the  badges  of  his  service, 
which  are  upon  the  other  hand  treated 
with  contumely  by  the  meanest  of 
civilians.  It  is  not  long  since  we  saw 
an  authenticated  statement  in  the 
Times,  that  a  Serjeant  with  a  Crimean 
decoration  on  his  breast  was  expelled 
from  a  London  singing  saloon,  because 
he  ventured  to  intrude  upon  the  se- 
lect society  of  the  place  dressed  in  the 
nngenteel  habiliments  of  his  calling. 
We  have  ourselves  witnessed  with 
indignation  an  attempt  to  exclude  an 
ino&nsive  non-commissioned  officer 
from  the  polite  companionship  of  a 
railway  carriage.  To  this  complexion 
matters  will  most  certainly  again 
return — they  have  not  yet  got  very 
far  away  from  it — unless  the  change 
that  the  war  has  made  in  the  system 
of  purchase  of  commissions  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  its  total  abolition.  Until 


another  war  shall  come,  supposing 
this  Russian  embroilment  to  be  at  an 
end,  another  opportunitv  for  refor- 
mation in  this  particular  will  not 
offer ;  if  it  be  neglected,  the  next  war 
will  open  with  at  least  as  much  con- 
fusion, loss,  and  disgrace  as  distin- 
^ish^  the  campaigns  of  18o4-5. 
On  the  other  hand,  'S  the  great  ob- 
stacle be  removed,  we  humbly  ven- 
ture to  think  it  would  be  foimd  to 
be  no  very  hard  task,  to  oi^ganise  the 
British  military  service  into  a  pro- 
fession which  would  not  be  inferior 
to  any  other  in  Europe.  We  do  not 
admit  that  we  are  called  upon  to  lay 
down  the  details  of  a  plan  for  the 
remodelling  of  our  military  system, 
because  we  have  used  an  opportunity 
for  disclosing;  our  views  touching 
its  defects ;  but  lest  the  chai^  of 
being  unpractical  should  be  brought 

X'nst  us,  we  shall  briefly  point  out 
t  seems  to  us  to  be  the  Ime  of  ac- 
tion deducible  from  the  historical 
facts  we  have  established. 

The  objects  in  view  are  to  make  the 
army  a  profession,  and  to  bring  into 
it  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
men,  the  motive  of  whose  actions 
shall  be  a  sense  of  dut^  and  not  fear 
of  punishment — that  is  to  say,  gen- 
tlemen, giving  to  the  word  the  most 
accurate  and  yet  the  most  compre- 
hensive definition  we  can  conceive  it 
to  be  susceptible  of.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish tuese  objects,  it  is  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable  to  exclude 
from  the  army  any  class,  even  to  the 
highest  of  the  aristocracy ;  but  it  is 
both  desirable  and  necessary  to  enable 
a  poor  gentleman  to  live  at  his  ease 
among  tne  officers,  without  being  ob- 
liged to  exceed  his  pay ;  and  alw  to 
render  it  possible  for  such  a  one  to 
enter  and  live  in  the  ranks,  without 
forfeiting  his  self  respect  or  consent- 
ing to  his  own  utter  social  degradar 
tion.  The  first  end  could  not  be 
attained  without  an  entire  remodelling 
of  the  mess  system  ;  but  in  order  to 
attain  it,  all  important  as  it  is,  a  pru- 
dent minister  for  war  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  abolish  the  mess  altogether. 
It  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  at  iJl  pro- 
bable that  any  sucn  extreme  measure 
would  be  required.  We  only  say, 
that  a  sincere  military  reformer  ought 
not  to  shrink  from  its  adoption,  if 
the  obstinacy  of  some  officers  or  the 
coxcombry  of  others  should  resist 
needful  changes.    For  ourselves,  we 
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are  firm  believers  in  many  advan- 
tages as  flowing  from  that  distinc- 
tive institution  of  the  British  army  ; 
but  we  can  also  confidently  say,  that 
the  expense  and  tyrannical  coxcombry 
of  the  mess  is  generally  felt  to  be 
a  grievous  burthen  ;  and  we  venture 
to  affirm  that  a  remodelling  of  the 
system  would  be  hailed  with  satisfac- 
tion by  the  majority  of  regimental 
officers.  Every  social  advantage  that 
is  derived  from  a  community  of 
living  in  regiments  might  be  obtained 
for  one  half  of  the  lowest  s\un  it  now 
costs,  while  many  other  and  greater 
advantages  would  flow  from  the 
change.  The  young  officer,  fearing  to 
incur  debt,  is  driven  to  the  solitude 
of  his  quarters,  or  into  cheap  de- 
bauchery ;  when,  could  he  do  so 
without  ruinous  expense,  he  would 
gladly  pass  the  evening  in  the  society 
of  his  comrades  and  superiors.  It 
does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  difficult  to 
conceive  tnat  a  well-conducted,  eco- 
nomical mess  mi^t  be  made  the 
means  of  much  social  enjoyment,  and 
even  of  yet  more  direct  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement. 

But  when  thinking  of  the  modes  of 
benefiting  the  young  officer,  and  of  re- 
moving from  him  the  reproach  of  being 
"  a  poor  creature  in  camp,  quarters  or 
cantonments,"  the  maxim  of  the  nur- 
sery rhyme  should  be  kept  constantly 
in  view : — 

**  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still, 
For  idle  hands  to  do.** 

The  life  of  a  commanding  officer 
should  be  a  continued  crusade  against 
the  idleness  of  his  subalterns.  The 
proper  management  of  a  regiment 
would  provide  ample  work  for  every 
officer  m  it ;  and  were  arms  a  profes- 
sion as  well  as  a  service,  a  tone  would 
exist,  as  in  every  other  professional 
society,  which  would  oblige  a  young 
man  of  spirit  to  devote  all  his  leisure 
to  the  acquirement  of  the  technical 
knowledge  needed  to  enable  him  to 
maintain  a  position  level  with  that  of 
his  companions.  The  barrister,  physi- 
cian, or  divine  must  be  prepared  to 
show  at  meetings  of  his  fellows,  Uiat 
he  is  not  ignorant  of  law,  physic,  or 
divinity,  or  he  will  lose  caste.  And  so 
in  the  laudable  profession  of  arms, 
the  soldier  would  find  it  necessary  to 
exhibit  some  acquaintance  with  the 
various    and    dimcult    brandies    of 


knowledge  which  compose  the  ele- 
ments of  the  military  art  He,  too, 
would,  in  Uiat  case,  be  forced  to  devote 
time  and  attention  to  studies  (^  die 
nature  c^  which  not  one  in  a  hundred 
young  officers  has  now  the  sligfateet 
notion  ;  or  to  make  the  painful  oooSti^ 
sion  of  inferiority. 

The  changes  to  which  we  have  point- 
ed would,  we  believe,  go  a  long  way 
towards  making  it  possible  for  the 
poor  gentleman  appointed  to  a  com- 
mission to  maintain  himself  in  that 
position    without  incurring  debt  or 
showing  meanness  ;   but  a  good  deal 
more  should  be  done  before  the  poor- 
est gentleman  could  be  reocmdled  to 
beginning  his  career,  as  <^  old,  in 
the  ranks.    It  is  a  sore  trial  to  the 
stoutest-hearted  young  advMiturer  to 
be  debarred  of  all  privacy,  to    be 
forced  to  abandon  all  former  acquaint- 
anceships, to  be  shorn  of  all  respect 
of  men.    We  have  known  the  sorest 
part  of  t^e  trial,  that  which  made  it 
unbearable,  to  be  the  necessity  for 
deeping    and    dressing   in    a  ro<Hn 
common  to  thirteen  comrades,   the 
Serjeant  and  his  wife.    It  is  hard  for 
a  generous  youth  to  bnx^  the  ooik 
tempt  of  all  associates,  to  know  Uiat 
frigid,  schoolfellow,  brother,   faUier 
fear  disgrace  from  the  slightest  intern- 
course  with  the  ]x>or  outcast,  whose 
red  coat  Lb  the  recognized  badge  of 
profligacy  and  degradaticm.     It  is  a 
mere  mockery  to  attempt  to  elevate 
the  private    soldier,  cru^ed  under 
this  weight  of  dishonor,  by  cross,  or 
medal,  or  chevron,  or  sixpence  addi-* 
tional  pay.    Education,  otherwise  so 
desirable,  and  for  the  advancem^itv»f 
which  so  much  has  ])een  well  done  of 
late,  will  but  degrade  him  the  more, 
when  by  developing  his  faculties  it 
sharpens  his  perception  of  the  wrong 
that  is  done  him.     Yet  sorely,  in 
this  ingenious  age,  we  need  not  shrink 
from  attempting  a  work  of  restomtioa. 
Sometliing  nas  already  been  done  by 
the  estabRshment  of  reading  rooms, 
towards    affording   to    (iie    soldier 
who  desires  to  improve  his  mind, 
quietness    if  not  privacy ;    and  we 
trust  that,  at  any  cost,  the  abomina- 
ble outrage  of  quartering  women  in 
the  barrack  rooms  may  be  put  an  end 
to.     We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  also, 
that  the  totally  useless  and  degrading 
formality  of  health-inspections  ought 
to  be  discontinued.     The  abolition  of 
these  two  practices  woiUd  do  much 
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towards  lessening  the  barrack  annoy- 
ances of  the  decent  soldier :  trivial  as 
thej  may  seem,  their  retention  is  as 
good  a  proof  as  could  be  offered  of 
the  ignorance  of  r^mental  officers 
with  respect  to  the  feelings  and 
habits  of  those  for  whose  weU-being 
they  are  responsible.  We  have  no 
wish  to  see  Uie  soldier  coddled.  His 
life  ought  to  be  somewhat  of  a  rough 
one,  but  in  a  material  aspect  he  has  at 
present  little  to  complain  of.  He  is 
well  fed,  well  clad,  and  except  in  the 
particular  we  have  alluded  to,  usually 
well  lodged.  The  real  point  of  diffi- 
culty is  the  improvement  of  his  moral 
and  social  condition,  so  as  to  place  him 
at  leaat  upon  a  level  in  society  with 
the  artizan  or  clerk.  The  Prussian 
soldier  takes  his  place  ata  table  d'hote 
or  in  a  public  garden,  according  to 
his  personal  claims,  his  imiK>rm 
forming  no  bar  to  social  intercourse. 
That  state  of  the  matter  is  produced 
in  Prussia  by  the  fact  that  every  man 
in  the  nation  must  be  a  soldier.  It 
would,  we  believe,  be  brought  about 
in  England  if  the  military  life  were 
made  a  regular  profession.  If  that 
duty  referred  to  by  the  Duke  of 
"Wellington  as  being  performed  by 
the  officers  of  foreign  armies  were 
performed  by  our  subalterns,  the 
private  soldier  would  at  once  be 
raised  many  degrees  in  the  social 
scale.  It  is  impossible  to  bring  a 
body  of  men  into  the  highest  state  of 
military  efficiencv,  without  an  intimate 
acquaintance  vrith  their  individual 
characters  and  abilities,  and  that  can  be 
obtained  only  by  careful  ol)8ervation 
on  the  part  of  the  company  officers  ; 
which  again  implies  a  drawing  close 
of  the  links  of  communication  between 
the  inferior  grades  down  to  the  lowest. 
It  is  by  the  absence  of  intercourse 
with  those  under  his  command  that 
our  gentleman-officer  is,  according  to 
the  Duke*8  opinion,  reduced  to  his 
condition  of  a  poor  creature  in  dis- 
ciplining his  company.  By  the  re- 
establishment  of  respectful  intercourse 
between  him,  his  Serjeants,  corporals, 
and  men,  he  would  be  made  a  strong 
creature  and  no  less  of  a  gentleman  ; 
while  those  under  his  command  would 
be  all  the  better  soldiers  for  their 
more  careful  training,  and  would  lose 
no  feeling  of  deference  to  their  officers ; 
because,  in  respecting  them  as  more 
dignifietl  comrades  of  tiie  same  pro- 
fetwiou,  they  would,  to  their  own  ap- 
jirehcnsion  and  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,     honor    themselves.       It    is 


not,  of  course,  by  specific  r^^ations 
or  general  orders  that  such  a  change 
as  we  point  to  cotdd  be  made  in  the 
economv  of  the  army.  It  must  be  a 
work  of  time,  and  itself  the  result  of 
those  other  changes  in  the  character 
and  position  of  t£e  officers  which  we 
have  indicated.  Something  might  be 
done  by  encouraging,  and  if  necessary 
enforcing  the  habitual  wearing  of 
their  uniform  by  officers ;  by  restoring 
to  the  men  the  privilege  of  wearing 
their  side  arms ;  oy  making  use  of  the 
opportunity  affonied  in  the  home 
oamps  for  the  association  of  officers 
and  men  in  manly  sports ;  by  the 
establishment  of  more  respectful 
forms  of  addressing  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men,  in  service  docum^its 
and  conversations.  The  distinction 
made  in  regimental  addresses  between 
an  "  officer*  and  a  "  man"  intended  to 
mark  the  superiority  of  the  rank  of 
the  one  provokes  a  ludicrous  com- 
parison m  the  mind,  and  lowers 
Doth  in  the  passing  thoughts  of  civi- 
lians. The  effect  of  this  contemptuous 
style  is  to  impress  upon  the  non-com- 
missioned oincers  and  privates,  the 
idea  that  they  are  not  recognized  as 
members  of  the  profession  of  arms, 
but  as  mere  servitors;  and  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  men  usually 
conform  their  conduct  to  the  estima- 
tion in  which  they  are  held  in  their 
circle,  more  especially  when  that  is 
set  at  a  low  st^dard.  In  the  best 
days  of  the  British  army  other  forms 
of  address  were  usual,  a  shadow  of 
which  still  remains  visible  in  the 
custom  of  mustering  the  troopers  of 
the  Royal  Horse  Guards  by  the  title 
of  Mr.  It  was  in  those  evil  times^ 
between  the  disappearance  of  Marlbo- 
rough and  the  advent  of  Wolfe,  that 
the  fashion  of  addressing  soldiers  in 
regimental  speeches  as  "gentlemen,** 
or  "  comrades,"  was  abolished  ;  when 
the  desire  of  seeming  to  be  pre-emi- 
nently gentle  was  so  strong  upon  Hie 
shabby  captains  and  subalterns  of  the 
day,  that  the  Serjeants  of  the  Cold- 
stream Guards  were  (pec.  1747)  for- 
bidden to  wear  ruffles,  lest  they 
should  be  mistaken  for  commissioned 
officers.  The  witholding  from  non- 
commissioned officers  of  tne  courtesies 
of  address  seems  to  be  sUli  more 
novel,  as  in  a  war  office  letter  of  1756, 
which  chanced  to  f  ^1  under  our  eye  as 
we  were  occupied  by  these  reflections, 
we  find  an  intimation  to  a  command- 
iiig  officer  thatthi*ee  non-commis«ioned 
officers  named  were  appointed  lieuteu'^ 
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Hnt6  in  another  regiment,  and  *^  His 
Koyal  Highness  orders  that  the  said 
gentlemen  be  discharged  from  doing 
duty  as  Serjeants."  We  admit  that 
much  has  been  done  of  late  years,  and 
well  done,  towards  elevating  the  con- 
dition of  that  most  deserving  class  of 
men  to  which  we  allude.  A  step  or 
two  further,  which  could  be  taken  at 
very  small  cost,  would  render  the  posi- 
tion of  a  Serjeant  in  the  army  as  good 
as  that  of  a  junior  clerk  in  any  de- 
partment of  the  civil  service  ;  to  our 
thinking — and  we  are  not  expressing 
the  hot  thoughts  of  youth — it  is  one 
infinitely  more  desiable  for  a  young 
man  of  spirit,  ^ood  conduct,  f^ 
reasonable  ambition. 

There  is  yet  one  point  in  which 
the  moral  condition  of  the  soldier 
might  be  benefited,  to  which  we  shall 
allude  before  we  leave  the  subject 
There  is  now  no  mediator,  no  one 
who  commonly  acts  the  part  of  guide, 
philosopher,  or  friend  in  the  regi- 
incntal  family.  This  duty  in  fonner 
times,  we  fear  we  must  go  back  a 
good  way  beyond  the  epi^  of  the 
abolition  of  the  office,  was  performed 
by  the  regimental  preacher  or  chap- 
lain ;  whose  influence  well  employed 
must  have  been  of  vast  importance 
i  1  forming  the  character  of  the  sol- 
dier, and  in  harmonising  the  social 
action  of  the  necessarily  discordant 
parts  of  a  corps.  Circumstances  now 
forbid  the  use  of  that  particular 
agency  in  regiments.  Yet  we  cannot 
but  think  Uiat  this  portion  of  the 
chaplain's  function  ought  still  to  be 
performed ;  and  further,  that  the  pecu- 
liar position  of  regimental  m^cal 
officers  especially  nts  them  to  dis- 
charge the  duty  of  common  friend  to 
their  comrades  of  every  ^rade.  We 
have  upon  a  former  occasion  sketched 
an  outline  of  our  conception  of  ^e 
beau  ideal  of  a  soldier-surgeon,*  and 
we  do  not  mean  now  to  recur  to  the 
subject.  It  is  our  belief,  however, 
and  we  express  it  with  ^e  utmost 
respect  for  the  many  excellent  quali- 
ties of  the  medical  officers  of  the 
army,  that  they  might  do  infinite  good 
to  the  public  service,  contribute  much 
towards  the  elevation  of  the  position 
of  the  soldier,  and  acquire  an  increase 
of  respect  for  their  own  class,  were 
they  generally  to  shape  their  conduct 
in  accordance  with  the  hint  we  have 
here  ventured  throw  out. 


The  growing  heap  of  manuscript 
before  us  gives  warning  that  it  is  time 
to  lay  down  our  pen.      Our  original 
design  was  simply  to  vonch  a  record 
or  two  in  illustration  of  the  genealogy 
of  the  now  extinct  family  of  the  gen- 
tleman-soldier, and  we  find  we  have 
got  rambling  into  a  consideration  of 
means  by  which  it  might  be  regene- 
rated.     We  wish  we  could  bdieve 
that  we  have  said  enough  to  induce 
our  military  reformers  to  withdraw 
their  thoughts  from   the  contem}^- 
tion  of  foreign  models,  and  to  turn 
them  seriously  towards  the  study  oi 
the  native  material  for  soldier-mak- 
ing, of  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  worked  up  in  other  days,  and  of 
the  possibility  of  reverting  to  those 
well  proved  practices.      We  hear  a 
ffreat  deal  of  French  and  Grerman  mi- 
utary  schools,  and  not  a  little,  lat- 
terly, of  examinations  of  young  aspi- 
rants for  commissions,  and  we   can 
see  some  gigantic  jobs  m  the  academic 
line  loonung  in  the  middle  distance. 
Already  this  turn  of  the  public  mind 
has  raised  up  a  new  race  of  military 
grinders,  and  that  we  firmly  believe 
IS  the  greatest  good  it  is  ever  likdy 
to  accomplish.    Having  come  near  to 
an  end  of  our  observations,  we  must 
not  take  fresh  wind  and  set  off  again ; 
but  we  would  seriously  ask  any  mili- 
tary man,  does  he  really  think  any  ob- 
ject will  be  gained  to  the  advantage 
of  the  public  sei^vice  by  this  puei% 
system  ?      We  will  answer  for  our- 
selves that  we  have  no  doubt  the  mi- 
litary profession  cannot  be  sufficiently 
learned  except  by  practice— by  prac- 
tice and  reading,  as  old  Munro  reccHO* 
mends — and  that  the  most  efficient 
project  for  a  military  college  would 
be  to  restore  the  custom  of  admittaiif 
gentlemen  volimteers  into  the  sevenJ 
r^;iments.    There,  by  carrying  out  to 
their  legitimate  extent  the  existing 
plans  of  regimental  education,  an  op- 
portunity might  be  afforded  to  the  as- 
piring soldier  to  improve  himself  to 
the  utmost  of  his  bent.    Thence  he 
would  naturally  graduate  as  mm-oom- 
missioned  officer,  and  that  st^  ought 
to  open  to  him  the  whole  career  of  pro- 
motion. There  is  one  fatal  objection  to 
this  plan  :  it  would  cost  nothing  to  the 

Sublic ;  place  no  patronage  at  the 
isposal  of  the  minister,  who  by 
patronage  alone  can  hope  to  carry  on 
the  QueenV  government 
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(EUVRI8  DB  NAPOLBON  HI.* 


Wb  reviewed  the  two  first  volomes 
of  Louis  Napoleon's  works  in  our 
July  number  last  year.  The  conclu- 
sion we  then  drew  from  a  considera- 
tion of  his  writings,  as  affording  an 
insight  into  his  character,  was  of  a 
mixed  description.  "We  expressed 
our  regret  at  what  appeared  an 
idolatry  of  expediency  to  the  almost 
total  exclusion  of  principle ;  but  we 
thoi^ht  we  discovered  traces  of  a 
mind  so  eminently  practical  and 
sagacious,  that  on  the  whole  we  were 
induced  to  augur  good,  and  we  con- 
cluded that  ''  as  it  is  an  arrangement 
of  Providence  that  the  truly  useful 
is  in  the  main  t^e  just  and  right,  we 
may  hope  that  the  strong  intdlect  of 
Napoleon  III.  will  lead  him  to  results 
which  good  men  would  wish  to  see 
accompushed." 

Our  expectations  have  been  hitherto 
verified,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  entertain  as  good  hopes  for 
the  future.  His  foreign  policy  has 
been  moderate  and  p^iceful ;  and  if 
the  internal  government  of  France  is 
still  despotic,  we  may  yet  give  cr&dit 
to  the  professed  intention  of  the  Em- 
peror, to  remove  these  measures  of 
repression,  whenever  France  is  in  a 
condition  to  do  without  them.  It  is 
his  maxim,  stated  in  his  former  vo- 
lumes and  repeated  in  this,  that  **  La 
liberty  n*a  lamais  aid6  d  former 
Tedifice  politique ;  elle  le  couronne 
quand  le  temps  le  cousolide." 

It  is  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
whether   this  third   volume  of   his 


works  affords  any  additional  clue  to 
his  character,  that  we  now  propose  to 
review  its  contents.  According  to  the 
editors,  these  consist  of  "  Discours, 
Proclamations,  Messages,  &c.''  They 
begin  with  the  spring  of  1848,  and 
are  continued  in  the  order  of  their 
dates  down  till  29th  December,  1855. 
They  thus  afford  material  for  tracing 
step  by  step  the  progress  of  Louis 
Napoleon  during  this  most  eventful 
period  of  his  life.  We  have  in  fact 
an  autobiography  of  these  important 
seven  years — an  autobiography  in  a 
state  dress. 

As  such,  however,  it  augurs  consi- 
derable boldness  in  the  audior.  In  a 
life  of  such  startling  vicissitude,  con- 
sistency was  not  a  priori  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  position  occupied  by 
nim  at  one  time  is  so  different  from 
that  attained  at  another,  that  it  would 
appear  almost  inevitable  that  he 
should  frequently  have  belied  his 
professions.  But  Louis  Napoleon  seems 
conscious  of  no  such  inconsistency ; 
and  startling  though  the  assertion 
may  be,  we  are  of  opinion  that  no  in- 
consistency can  be  technically  brought 
home  to  him.  His  language  seems 
^dually  to  developje  itself  with  his 
Fortunes  ;  his  opinions  at  the  be- 
ginning have  a  manifest  filiation  to 
his  opinions  at  the  end,  and  it  would 
seem  as  if  he  had  foreknown  what  he 
was  to  be,  and  had  purposely  calcu- 
lated his  language,  so  as  to  allow  of 
the  possibility  of  reconciling  it  with 
that  which  he  foresaw  he  would  re- 
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quire  subsequently  to  use.  We  believe 
that  in  part  such  was  the  case,  and 
that  this  mysterious  man  had  all  along 
the  conviction  that  he  would  attain 
imperial  power.  But  the  chief  secret 
of  his  formal  consistency,  for  it  is 
little  better,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
cardinal  principle  on  which  he  based 
his  political  creed,  namelv,  that  the 
will  of  the  masses  is  the  ultima  ratio. 
Such  a  principle  afiords  him  a  logical 
basis  aluce  for  damooracy  and  for  ab- 
solutism. It  is  the  will  of  the  people 
which  he  always  obeys.  He  professes 
to  do  80  to  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
but  he  does  not  say  public  opinion  is 
on  their  side.  And  when  universal 
suj&age  declares  in  his  favor,  invests 
him  with  despotism,  and  annihilates 
all  republicanism,  we  still  find  him 
on  the  same  text,  still  speaking  of 
himself  as  the  oraan  of  the  publie 
will,  the  elect  of  Iranoe  ;  as  dmving 
his  power  from  the  pec^le,  and  ac- 
countable to  thrai  ana  to  them  alone 
for  its  exercise.  Nay,  we  will  find 
that  he  can  plead  his  principle  in  jus- 
tification of  the  Ooup  d'Etat. 

We  think  all  this  was  in  a  consider- 
able d^^ree  jesoiticaL  He  was  using 
words  in  a  non-natural  sense — satisfy- 
ing himself  with  a  bare  tedmical 
consistency,  as  a  substitute  for  an 
actual  poUc^rof  mnarkable  pliancy; 
and  which,  if  not  dictated  by  purely 
selfish  ambition,  certainly  looked  very 
like  it,  in  the  ends  which  it  was  made 
to  subserve.  But  as  we  do  not  wish 
to  prejudge  the  case,  we  are  bound  to 
admit  that  we  have  arrived  at  these 
conclusions  from  a  pmisal  of  t^e 
book  before  us,  wiUi  hesitation.  We 
will  let  the  Emperor  »peak  for  him- 
self ;  and  as  we  will  follow  Hie  ar- 
rangement of  Uie  book,  our  readers 
vdW  have  an  opportunity  of  marking 
the  progress  in  the  development  (S 
his  ideas,  and  of  forming  their  own 
opinion  of  his  character. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Bevolu- 
tion  of  1848,  Louis  Napoleon  wrote 
to  the  Provisional  Committee,  ofiering 
to  ran^  himself  under  the  flag  of  the 
r^mblic.  But  Lamartine,  Ledra 
Bollin,  and  Company,  had  embarrass- 
ments enough  without  the  presence  in 
Paris  of  the  heir  of  the  Bonapartes ; 
and,  instead  of  welcoming  his  ad- 
hesion, used  all  their  power  to  enforce 
against  him  the  law  which  excluded 
the  Bonaparte  family  from  the  soil  of 
France.    They  could  not  have  bettor 


played  the  game  of  the  future  Em- 
peror. In  a  letter  from  LiondoQ 
to  the  Assembly,  he  protests  againFt 
this  attempt  "  Why,"  he  says,  "  am 
I  excluded  ?  Is  it  because  I  have 
openly  professed  that   I   desire  the 

Enple    of     national    sovereignty, 
ch  alone  can  put  a  term  to  our 
nsions,)  to  triumph  without  an- 
archy?" 

This  brief  question  was  a  pr^nant 
one  ;  it  at  one  and  the  same  time  put 
his  own  case  on  its  best  footing,  and 
fixed  public  attention  on  Uie  dangers 
to  be  feared  from  those  who  tried  to 
exclude  him  ;  for  it  was  well  known 
that  several  members  of  the  Provi- 
sional Grovemment  thought  that  a  peu^ 
ticular  newspaper  clique  represented 
the  national  sovereignty,  and   woie 

auite  ready  to  enforce  tM  opiiu<Hia  of 
[lis  national  sovereignty  on  the  ooub- 
try,  even  at  the  risk  ci  anarchy. 

Meantime,  Louis  Napoleon  is  dect- 
ed  as  a  member  of  the  Assembly 
for  sevffl^  places ;  bat  it  is  not  tall 
the  aeth  September  that  he  takes  his 
seat  in  the  Assembly.  The  same  day 
he  makes  his  first  speech,  whidi  is  of 
the  most  liberal  character,  and  ex- 
presses complete  devoti<m  to  La 
Bepublique.  It  was  favoutably  re- 
ceived, imd  the  Assembly  revoked  the 
law  which  banished  the  Boiuqiarte 
family. 

A  month  intervened  before  he 
qwke  again,  and  it  was  in  answer  to 
some  attach  made  cm  him.  l^e 
reader  will  admire  not  only  Uie  dig- 
nity of  the  speech,  bat  also  its  dexte- 
rity,  considering  that  he  was  nearly 
as  much  embarrassed  by  the  rashness 
of  his  own  party  as  by  tiie  animosity 
of  his  professed  o^wnents. 

"  How  little  do  tfaoM  who  scosw  mt 
know  my  heart  1  If  an  imperioiit  duty  did 
not  reetnin  me  here  ;  if  the  lympatbj  of 
my  fellow  citizeni  did  not  coosole  me  fbr 
the  animosity  of  some  attacks,  a»d  the  m- 
petwotity  even  of  tome  ck/eHce$,  I  would 
long  ago  have  regretted  my  exile. 

'*  Tliey  reproach  me  with  nlence ;  bitt 
there  are  only  a  few  who  have  the  gift  of 
applymg  eloquent  words  to  the  terriee  of 
jok  and  healthy  ideas." 

A  cutting  allusion  Uaa  to  the 
eloquent  nonsense  with  which  the 
democratic  party  consumed  the  time 
of  the  Assembly. 

'*  What   Fraact  leqairM,**  fat  eoatlniM£> 
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**  are  acta,  not  words ;  she  requires  a  firm. 
Intelligent,  and  wise  govemment ;  which 
thinks  more  of  caring  the  evils  of  society 
than  of  revenging  them ;  a  government 
which  pats  itself  at  the  head  of  trae  ideas, 
in  order  by  doing  so  to  repulse  a  thousand 
times  better  than  by  bayonets,  theories 
whieh  are  founded  neither  on  reason  nor  ex<* 
perience." 

**I  know  they  wish  to  sow  my  path 
with  snares  and  ambuscades.  I  will  not  fall 
into  them.  I  will  always  follow  as  I  under- 
stand it  the  line  which  I  have  traced  for 
myself,  without  disquieting  myself,  and 
without  stopping.  Nothing  will  take  from 
me  my  calm ;  nothing  will  make  me  forget 
my  duties.  I  will  not  answer  those  who 
wish  me  to  speak  when  I  wish  to  be  silent " 

Strange  that  the  Aflsembly  did  not 
begin  to  know  what  sort  of  a  man 
they  had  to  deal  with ;  but  at  this 
time  his  personal  quidities  were  the 
subject  01  ridicule  ;  the  common 
opinion  being  that  he  was  even  defi- 
cient in  ordinary  ability. 

But  time  rolled  on  with  that  fiery 
accelerated  rotation  which  it  has  re- 
cently attained,  especially  in  France. 
The  candidature  for  the  Presidentship 
commenced,  and  to  the  astonishment 
of  all  parties,  it  was  plain  that  Louis, 
whose  only  recognised  merit  was 
that  he  was  the  nephew  of  Ni^leon, 
had  at  least  as  fi;ood  a  chance  as 
Cavaignao,  who  had  recentiy  done 
such  service  to  the  cause  of  order  by 
his  bloody  suppression  of  an  insur- 
rection of  that  Parisian  mob  which 
he  and  his  coadjutors,  so  long  as  it 
suited  their  purpose,  flattered  as  the 
sovereign  people. 

Louis  Napoleon's  address  is  a  mas- 
terpiece. He  accepts  the  character 
given  to  him  by  his  enemies.  He 
sinks  his  personality.  He  is  merely  a 
name — a  symbol ;  otherwise  it  is  sin- 
gularly moderate  in  its  professions  of 
opinion,  and  might  well  pass  for  the 
aadress  of  a  conservative  candidate 
for  an  English  county.  He  is  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  re-establishment 
of  order,  to  the  protection  of  religion, 
combiner  with  a  wise  toleration  of  all 
sects  and  persuasions,  and  "  Quant 
aux  reformes  possibles,  voici  celles 
qui  me  paraiseent  lee  plus  urgentes,** 
and  he  goes  on  with  a  political  pro- 
gramme which  is  by  no  means  re- 
markable exceDt  in  its  admirable  me- 
diocrity, which  recommended  it  to 
France,  tired  of  theories  and  revolu- 


tions. It  is  thd  role  of  the  ^^  safe 
man,"  played  to  perfection. 

The  result  of  the  canvass  was  not 
long  doubtful ;  on  the  10th  December, 
1848,  a  day  so  often  appealed  to  after- 
wards by  Louis  Napoleon,  he  was 
elected  president  by  five  and  a  half 
millions  of  suffrages. 

His  address  to  the  representatives, 
ten  days  afterwards,  evinced  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  vantage  ^rround 
he  had  thus  attained  : — "  I  will  con- 
sider them  enemies  of  the  country," 
says  he,  "  who  will  try  to  change  by 
illegal  ways,  what  entire  France  has 
estaolished." .  But  on  the  Bepublican 
principles,  every  way  was  illegal  ex- 
cept the  one  way  of  an  appeal  to  the 
people.  Universal  suffrage  alone  could 
chancre  what  universal  suf&age  had 
estalmshed. 

So  closes  the  year  1848,  leaving 
Louis  Napoleon  in  l^e  possession,  u 
not  of  much  power,  still  of  a  position 
possessing  great  advantages,  from 
which  to  advance  further  in  his  pur- 
suit of  power— -advantages  whicn  he 
well  knew  how  to  make  the  most  of. 
He  was  the  executive  chief  of  the 
state.  He  was  elected  by  universal 
sufirage,  and  he  was  personally  re- 
sponsible to  the  people.  It  lo^cally 
followed  from  the  nrst,  that  he  had 
the  disposal  of  the  armv ;  from  the 
second,  that  he  was  capable  of  re-elec- 
tion, for  though  the  letter  of  the  con- 
stitution might  say  otherwise,  yet 
it,  and  all  other  barriers  must 
give  way  before  the  declared  will  of 
the  sovereign  people  ;  and  it  followed 
from  his  personal  responsibility  that 
he  was  entitled,  or  rather  bound  to 
select  a  ministry  which  would  carry 
out  his  personal  views,  even  thoufi;n 
these  might  be  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Assemoly. 

The  year  1849  was  spent  by  Louis 
Napoleon  in  developin^^  these  advan- 
tages, not  a  little  aiaed  by  the  factious 
conduct  of  the  Assembly,  who  never 
failed  to  give  him  an  excusefor  thesteps 
in  advance  he  successively  took,  by  giv- 
ing them  the  aspect  of  measures  ne- 
cessary for  the  aefence  of  that  autho- 
rity which  the  sovereign  people  had 
conferred  on  him.  The  fact  was  that 
the  Assembly  was  re-actionary ;  there 
were  a  few  Bonapartists  in  it,  and  a 
considerable  number  oi  Republicans 
ready  to  risk  anarchy  to  carry  out 
their  theories,  but  the  greater  uum- 
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ber  were  Monarchists  after  some 
fashion  or  other,  who  at  least  agreed 
in  repudiating  the  doctrine  of  univer- 
sal suffrage,  and  all  its  consequences. 
The  Assembly  had  made  a  dirt 
pie,  and  demurred  considerably  to 
eating  it. 

Meantime  Louis  Napoleon,  never 
going  beyond  the  logical  attributions 
of  hS  position,  managed  to  encrease 
his  power  and  popularity.  He  seems 
to  be  conscious  that  his  forte  lies  in 
the  expression  of  opinion,  and  there- 
fore he  lets  no  opportunity  slip  by 
tmimproved.  He  assisted  at  the  open- 
ing of  all  the  railways  that  year ;  he 
was  fdted  by  different  towns,  and 
there  were  numerous  public  occasions 
when  he  presided,  and  he  never  seems 
to  miss  the  opportunity  of  making  a 
speech,  in  which  he  introduces  pohti- 
(^  opmions  and  maxims,  calculated 
to  conciliate  public  opinion. 

At  Chartres  he  says  that  the  hopes 
of  France  rests  on  *  faith  and  conci- 
liation,*— *  Cest  ^  la  foi,  qui  nous  sou- 
tient  et  nous  permit  de  suppoi'ter 
toutes  les  difficult^s  du  jour;  ^  la 
conciliation,  qui  augmente  nos  forces 
et  nous  fait  esperer  tm  meilleur 
avenir.* 

In  a  visit  to  the  fortress  of  Ham, 
the  scene  of  his  captivity,  he  says,  "  I 
do  not  complain  of  having  expiated 
here  by  an  imprisonment  of  ten  years, 
my  temerity  against  the  laws  of  my 
country."  At  Angers  he  says,  "  he 
is  no  admirer  of  <£at  savage  liberty 
which  permits  everyone  to  do  as  he 
pleases,  but  of  the  liberty  of  civilised 
people,  permitting  each  one  to  do 
what  does  not  hurt  the  community." 
And  again,  "  under  all  regimes  there 
will  be,  I  know,  oppressors  and  op- 
pressed, but  so  long  as  I  am  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  there  will  be  no 
oppressed  party." 

In  his  speech  at  Tours,  of  3l8t 
July,  this  year,  he  mentions  for  the 
first  time  the  apprehensions  enter- 
tained of  a  Coup  d'Etat.  He  says 
they  have  no  just  foundations.  "  Les 
Coups  d'Etat  n'ont  ancun  pretexte,  les 
insurrections  n'ont  ancime  chance  de 
Buccds ;  ^  peine  commence,  ils  seraient 
immediatement  r6prim6es.'**  We  are 
inclined  to  give  him  credit  for  sin- 
cerity, as  a  year  and  a  half  was  yet  to 
intervene  before  he  had  recourse  to 
that  remedy.  Still  he  let  it  lie  seen 
that  he  felt  embarrassed  in  his  pre- 
sent position.      "  Qui  cst-ce  qui  em- 


pdche  aujourd'hui  notre  prospMt^ 
de  se  developper  et  de  porter  sea 
fruits.  Permettez-moi  de  votts  le 
dire  c'est  que  le  propre  de  notre 
epoque  est  de  nous  laisser  squire 
par  les  chimeres  au  lieu  de  nous 
attacher  it  la  r6alit6."  Nothing  is 
more  singular  than  the  cautious  and 
gradual  way  with  which  Louis  Napo- 
leon approaches  his  subject ;  this  that 
we  have  quoted  is  an  instance  of  it — 
it  is  the  germ  of  complaints,  whi<^ 
afterwards  attain  form  and  consis- 
tency, and  which  we  will  trace  in  the 
sequel  till  they  reach  maturity.  The 
theorists,  the  ideologues,  are  his  b^tes 
noirs,  which  it  becomes  ultimately 
necessary  for  him  to  take  strong  mea- 
sures with  ;  as  yet  he  merely  bints  a 
fault,  and  hesitates  dislike. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  this  year,  the 
President  delivered  his  first  message 
to  the  Legislative  Assembly ;  this,  as 
well  as  the  subsequent  ones  to  whii^ 
we  will  allude  in  their  order,  is  given 
in  extenso. 

He  begins  by  recapitulating  the 
pledges  he  had  made  in  his  manifesto, 
and  as  he  abridges  them  we  may  as 
well  reproduce  them  here : — 

*<  To  what,  in  effect,  did  I  engage  niTself 
in  accepting  the  inflfragea  of  the  nation? 

**  To  defend  society  andocionsly  attadced. 

'*  To  strengthen  a  Bepnblic  wise,  great,  and 
honest 

**To  protect  fiunil/,  religion^  and  pro- 
pert/. 

**To  forward  all  ameliorations,  and  all 
possible  economics. 

**  To  protect  the  press  against  the  U/nmn^ 
onieense. 

'*To  diminish  the  abase  of  centraliza- 
tion. 

**To  efface  the  traces  of  eril  discord. 

**  In  fine  to  adopt  in  onr  external  relatioos 
a  policy  without  arrogance,  and  witboat 
weakness." 

He  then  goes  into  detail  as  to  the 
state  of  France,  arranging  his  obser- 
vations under  the  heads  of  Finance, 
Garde  Nationale,  Armde,  Marine, 
Agriculture,  Industrie,  et  Oommeroe ; 
Travaux  Publics,  Instruction  Pablk, 
Affairs  Etrangeres.  But  it  would  be 
of  little  interest  to  follow  him  at 
len^h  into  these  different  subjects, 
which  are  all  discussed  in  a  busmeB»* 
like  and  exhaustive  manner. 

In  the  re8um6  of  the  address,  the 
President  takes  occasion  to  exphiin 
some  of  bis  peculiar  doctrines.  "Cor 
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duty  b  to  take  a  part  between  the 
false  and  the  true  ideas  which  spring 
up  from  a  i*evolution  ;  the  separation 
once  made,  it  is  necessary  to  put  our- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  one,  and 
to  combat  courageously  the  others," 
"  Truth  will  be  K>und  by  making  ap- 
peal to  all  intelligences,  by  repelling 
nothing  till  we  have  profoundly  in- 
vestigated it,  by  adopting  every  thing 
which  will  have  been  submitted  to 
the  examination  of  competent  men, 
and  has  undergone  the  proof  of  dis- 
cussion," These  doctrines  no  doubt 
are  subject  to  qualification ;  the  first 
proposition  would  justify  any  d^ree 
of  persecution,  and  their  author  sub- 
sequently proved  this  by  the  banish- 
ment to  Cayenne  of  some  thousands 
of  citizens,  who  unfortunately  had 
made  a  different  selection  from  him 
of  the  ideas  which  spring  up  in  a  re- 
volution ;  and  as  to  the  second  pro- 
position, 'competent  men'  are  ott^i 
mistaken  on  political  questions,  and 
the  proof  of  discussion  is  rather  an 
imperfect  test. 

Some  of  the  representatives  don't 
Sicm  to  have  relished  these  doctrines, 
for  on  the  12th  of  June  we  are  told, 
"  that  a  factious  minority  in  the  very 
bo^om  of  the  Assembly  makes  an  ap- 
peal to  insurrection,  to  civil  war." 
The  president  answers  by  a  procla- 
mation to  the  people : — 

"  Some  factions  men,"  nyslie,  "dare still 
to  raise  the  standard  of  rerolt  against  a 
Government,  legitimate,  since  it  is  the  oflf- 
spring  of  unireral  suffrage.  They  accnse  me 
of  having  violated  the  constitution — me,  who 
have  supported  for  six  months,  without  being 
moved,  their  injuries,  their  calumnies,  their 
):rovocations — 

'*  Elected  hy  the  nation,  the  cause  which 
I  defend  is  yours,  it  is  that  of  your  £imilies 
and  of  your  property ;  that  of  the  poor  aa 
well  as  the  rich  ;  that  of  entire  civiliaation ; 
I  will  be  deterred  by  nothing  in  my  attempts 
to  make  it  triumphant." 

It  was  now  sufficiently  obvious  that 
the  Assembly  and  the  President  could 
not  go  on  long  together,  and  the 
former  must  by  this  time  have  attain- 
ed some  idea  of  their  opponent.  Very 
able  men  there  were  too  in  that 
Assembly — ^Thiers,  Changamier,  La 
moriciere.  Statesmanship,  literature, 
and  war  were  all  represented  by 
firjt^lass  illustratious ;  but  the  Prince 
President  liad  one  a<.l  vantage,  he  was 
alone  and  he  could  rely  on  himself ; 


whereas,  the  very  reputation  of  his 
opponents  kept  them  from  combining 
in  any  imiform  course  of  action. 

On  the  3Ist  October  the  President 
delivered  another  message  to  the  As- 
sembly. He  had  changed  his  ministry 
— an  important  step,  and  one  obviously 
in  preparation  of  the  struggle  whicn 
was  now  inevitable. 

On  the  3rd  November  the  President 
delivered  a  discourse  at  the  ceremony 
of  tlie  institution  of  the  ma^^is- 
tracy  in  the  Palais  de  Justice.  Aner 
remarking  that  spite  of  all  political 
tempests  the  magistracy,  as  instituted 
by  Napoleon,  had  endured,  he  says : — 

"  Lot  us  honor  then  that  which  is  im- 
movable ;  but  let  us  also  honor  wliat  is  good 
in  the  changes  mtroduced.  To-day,  for  ex- 
ample^  that,  assembled  from  all  the  points  of 
France,  you  come  before  the  lirst  Magistrate 
of  the  Kepublic  to  take  an  oath  ;  it  is  not  to 
man  that  you  swear  fidelity,  but  to  the  htw. 
You  come  here  in  the  presence  of  God,  and 
of  the  groat  powers  of  the  State,  to  swear  to 
fulfil  religionsly  a  mandate,  the  austere  ac- 
complishment of  which  has  always  dis- 
tinguished the  French  magistracy.  It  is 
consoling  to  think  that,  beyond  the  political 
pasfrions  and  the  agitations  of  society,  there 
exists  a  body  of  men  having  no  other  guide 
than  their  conscience ;  no  other  passion  than 
the  public  weal ;  no  other  end  than  to  make 
justice  reign." 

There  is  another  body  in  France 
even  more  permanent  than  the  Magis- 
tracy, and  which  has  as  devotedly 
adhered  to  its  peculiar  functions. 
We  mean  the  Political  Police.  In 
all  the  revolutions  it  has  passed  over 
nearly  intact  to  the  service  of  the 
victor  for  the  time  being.  Fouch6 
carried  over  his  whole  staff  fi-om 
Napoleon  to  Louis  XVIII ;  and  at 
the  Be  volution  of  1830,  Louis  Philippe 
found  the  same  perfect  instrument 
for  watching  conspiracy,  but  most 
imperfect  one  for  repressing  it,  ready 
to  his  hand.  At  the  Revolution  of 
1848,  the  Police  passed  over  to  the 
service  of  the  members  of  the  Pro- 
visional'CJovemment,  to  watch  whom 
had  for  some  years  been  the  most  im- 
portant of  its  duties.  Cavaignac  used 
the  police  to  hinder  the  election  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  who  now  wields  it 
to  repress  all  republican  ideas.  But 
in  fact  the  French  Political  Police 
has  a  more  remote  pedigree  than  that 
which  dates  from  Napoleon  I.;  the 
Police  of  liichelieu  and  of  Louis  XV. 
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and  XVI.  differed  little  in  organiza- 
tion or  efficiency  from  that  of  Napo- 
leon ;  originally  it  was  an  engine  ex- 
pressly invented  for  the  maintenance 
of  tyranny,  and  as  centralised  France 
is  always  tyrannical  in  its  executive, 
there  has  always  remained  a  need  for 
its  services. 

On  the  11th  November  the  Presi- 
dent presided  at  the  distribution  of 
prizes  decreed  to  national  industry. 
We  believe  this  is  an  annual  matter 
in  France,  Itnd  ftn  institution  which 
might  be  copied  in  our  own  country 
to  advantage. 

On  this  occasion  the  President  thus 
indicates  his  ideas  on  an  important 
question  of  political  economy : — 

•*  Therefore,  the  principal  c«fe  of  an  efl- 
liffhtened  adminbtration,  occapied  chieflj 
with  genenil  interests,  is  to  diminish  as  mnch  as 
Ylossiblc  the  hardens  which  press  npon  the  land. 
In  spite  of  the  sophisms  daily  spread  abroad 
to  deceive  the  people,  it  is  an  incontestable 
principle,  which  in  Switzerland,  America,  and 
England  has  produced  the  most  advantageous 
results,  that  we  ought  to  free  production  and 
to  burden  only  consumption.  The  riches  of 
a  country  is  like  a  river;  if  we  take  the 
Waters  at  the  source  we  dry  it  up;  if  we 
take  them  on  the  contrary  when  the  river  haa 
increased,  we  may  turn  aside  a  large  body  of 
it  without  altering  its  course." 

This  philosophy  numbers  the  con- 
servative party  of  England  among  its 
adherents.  It  formed  the  principle 
on  which  was  based  the  budget  of 
Disraeli. 

We  think  the  Emperor  has  stated 
the  grounds  on  whicn  it  rests  correct- 
ly, but  with  somewhat  more  than  his 
usual  conciseness.  He  seems  to  hold 
first  that  an  increase  of  population  is 
the  only  test  of  national  progress, 
since  it  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
increased  well-being;  but,  secondly, 
that  the  additional  number  of  inhabi- 
tants must  be  dependent  on,  and  re- 
sulting primarily  from,  an  increased 
agrictuture;  for,  if  the  population 
increase  from  any  other  cause,  it  has 
nothing  in  the  country  itself  to  fall 
back  upon,  but  being  at  the  mercy  of 
taste  and  fashion,  and  foreign  trade, 
may  be  an  element  of  wetness  in- 
stead of  power:  and  third,  that  it 
becomes,  therefore,  the  duty  of  an 
enlightened  statesman  to  facilitate 
.13  much  as  possible  the  development 
of  agriculture,  by  abstaining  from 


imposing  on  it  any  bordens  or  taxes 
which,  inasmuch  as  they  diminiah 
the  net  return,  will  prevent  the  in- 
ferior descriptions  of  land  bein|^  taken 
into  cultivation.  But,  lastly,  if  land 
is  not  to  be  taxed,  either  directly  or 
in  its  productions,  the  revraiue  of  the 
state  must  be  derived  from  a  tax  on 
the  consumers,  "  d'affiunchir  la  prcK 
duction  et  de  n'imposer  que  la  con- 
sommation." 

But,  however  English  politicians 
may  differ  on  this  question,  aU  parties 
will  agree  with  the  Emperor  when  in 
another  part  of  this  adoress  he  says : 

<*  The  greatest  danger  p^ifitps  of  modem 
times  comes  from  that  false  opinion  that  a 
goTemmeot  can  do  every  thing,  and  that  Ik 
\g  of  tlie  enenoe  of  erery  possible  system  to 
answer  to  all  exigencies,  to  remedy  all  erib. 
Ameliorations  are  not  improTised,  they  grow 
from  those  which  precede  them,  like  the 
human  species ;  they  hare  a  filiation  which 
permits  us  to  measure  the  extent  of  pro^rrcs 
possible,  and  to  separate  it  firom  Utopias.** 

Nor  will  we  quarrel  with  the  practi- 
cal application : — 

'*  Let  us  not,  then,  be  seduced  into  tain  ex- 
pectations ;  but  let  us  all  try  to  aocomfdisii 
all  that  is  reasonable." 

The  last  speech  made  by  Louis 
Napoleon  in  1849  was  on  the  10th  of 
December,  at  the  fdte  de  THotel  de 
Yille.  It  is  characterized  by  a  calm 
consciousness  of  power,  ancl  trust  in 
the  future.  He  had  evidently  better- 
ed his  position ;  and  though  politicians 
still  thought  he  was  merely  a  stop- 
gap to  the  revolution,  and  that  his 
power  would  come  to  a  close  when- 
ever the  Legitimists  and  Orleanista 
had  effected  their  fusion,  they  might 
at  least  have  seen  that  he  was  a  man 
not  to  be  put  aside  quietly  or  easily, 
and  that  he  was  fulfy  determined  to 
defend  his  position  by  every  means 
in  his  power.  One  passage  in  this 
address,  if  they  had  reflected  on  its 
quiet  power,  and  believed  that  there 
was  something  in  it  besides  rhetoric, 
might  have  helped  to  dissipate  some 
of  their  illusions ;  "  ce  qui  donne  tme 
force  irresistible  m^e  au  mortel  le 
plus  humble,  c'est  d'avoir  devant  lui 
un  grand  but  It  atteindre,  et  derriere 
une  grande  cause  a  defendre.** 

The  year  1850  was  passed  by  Louis 
Napoleon  very  much  like  that  whidi 
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preceded  it  $  bfat  the  indicatioiiB  of 
jkis  ultimate  designs  are  more  clearly 
hinted  at,  and  Ms  denimciations  of 
the  imfortonate  Ideologues  bec(Hne 
more  deeided ;  though  it  never  seems 
to  enter  into  his  heiui  that  he  and  his 
uncle  were  the  most  pronounced  of 
all  Ideologues,  if  hj  that  epithet  we 
mefm  men  who  wish  to  govern  br 
new  ideas.  His  actions,  as  we  will 
find,  keep  pace  with  the  loftier  and 
more  defiant  tone  of  his  speeches. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1850,  the  Pre- 
sident opened  the  session  of  the 
Cbuncil  ueneral  of  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  manufactures.  An  interval 
of  four  years  had  elapsed  since  their 
last  meeting,  and  the  President  tells 
them  that  tnen  they  enjoyed  a  com- 
plete securitnr,  which  gave  them  time 
to  studv  at  leisure  the  ameliorations 
best  smted  to  the  material  interests 
of  France,  but  that  now  the  task  was 
different ;  "  un  bouleversement  im- 
prevu  a  fait  trembler  le  sol  sous  vos 
pas.** 

This  allusion  is  judicious.  It  point- 
ed out  clearly,  but  at  the  same  time 
without  giving  ofience  to  the  Repub- 
lican p^y,  that  Louis  Napoleon 
had  no  eomplicitv  in  the  revolution ; 
and  that  he  rather  deplored  it  than 
considered  it  a  subject  of  gratulation : 
an  opinion  calculated  at  one  and  the 
same  time  to  quell  the  sensitive  dis- 
trust of  the  men  of  order,  who  could 
not  yet  put  confidence  in  a  Bonaparte ; 
and  to  disarm  to  some  extent  the 
auimoeitv  of  the  Orleanists,  by  the 
tacit  preference  it  implied  of  the  rule 
of  Louis  Philippe  over  the  Bepublican 
regime  which  had  displaced  it. 

On  the  9th  and  10th  of  June  he  is 
at  St  Quintin.  In  his  speech  at  an 
Exposition  of  Industry  in  the  town, 
he  says : — 

«  I  am  happf  to  find  myielf  among  joii« 
and  I  welcome  with  p1ea3nro  all  opportnnities 
of  coming  into  contact  with  that  great  and 
generona  people  which  has  elected  me;  for 
ertrj  day  prorea  to  me  that  mj  most  sincere 
and  demoted  fliends  are  not  in  the  palace  hut 
tinder  the  thatch ;  they  are  not  under  the 
elided  roofs,  they  are  in  the  work-shops  and 
in  the  coantry.  If  I  was  always  free  to  ao- 
compltdi  my  wish,  I  would  come  among  you 
without  pomp,  without  ceremony.  I  would 
like,  unknown,  to  mingle  in  your  labours  as 
well  as  your  fStes,  in  order  better  to  judge 
myself  of  your  desires  and  your  sentiments. 
But  it  seems  that  fate  puts  unceasin.;1y  a 
barrier  betwixt  you  and  me,  and  1  hare  to 


regret  nertr  having  been  a  sio^  tttixen  of 
my  eountry." 

We  can  easily  imagine  the  efiect 
of  such  language,  addressed  to  the 
people  of  the  provinces  who  already 
worshipped  the  inheritor  of  the  name 
of  the  Emperor;  it  served  also  ano- 
ther purpose,  by  indicating,  or  to  use 
a  Fr«ich  phrase,  "  faisant  entrevoir," 
his  dissatisfactiofn  with  the  Burgraves 
of  Paris. 

In  this  oration  he  defines  his  idea 
of  "ordre,"  which  is  not  with  him 
merely  an  empty  word  which  every 
one  mav  interpret  as  he  pleases,  but 
''  it  is  the  maintenance  of  that  which 
has  been  freely  elected  and  consented 
to  by  the  people;  it  is  the  national 
will  triumphant  over  all  factions." 

But  as  if  to  cool  down  all  unrea- 
sonable enthusiasm,  he  says  shortly 
afterwards  at  Dijon : — 

**  QoTemments  which  succeed  rsTolutions 
have  an  ungrateful  task :  that  of  repressing 
in  the  first  instance,  in  order  afterwards  to 
ameliorate  |  that  of  dissipating  illusions,  and 
of  replacing  by  the  language  of  cold  reason 
.  the  disorderly  accents  of  passion." 

Visions  of  the  Coup  d*Etat  are  no 
doubt  by  this  time  revolving  in  his 
mind ;  and  in  most  of  his  speeches 
this  year  he  throws  out  feelers  on  the 
subject*    At  Lyons  he  says  : — 

**  Rumours  of  Coups  d'Etathave,  perhaps, 
come  eren  to  you,  gratlemen,  but  you  have 
not  credited  them,  and  I  thank  you  for  it. 
Surprises  and  usurpations  may  be  the  dream 
of  parties  who  have  not  the  support  of  the 
nation,  but  the  elect  of  six  millions  of  suf- 
frages executes  the  will  of  the  people ;  he 
does  not  betray  them.  Patriotism  may  con- 
sist in  abnegation  as  well  as  in  perseverance." 

No  doubt  this  was  well  considered. 
Indeed  all  the  President's  speeches 
bear  traces  of  long  and  weighty  pre- 
paration. Here  he  dexterously  turns 
the  artillery  of  his  enemies  against 
themselves.  He,  the  elect  of  six  mil- 
lions, has  no  necessi^  for  a  Coup 
d*£tat ;  but  the  opposite  party  may 
attempt  to  compensate  by  violence  and 
surprise  Uieir  want  of  authori^  with 
the  country.  Nor,  if  well-considered, 
do  Uieee  expressions  absolutely  fore- 
close him  from  attempting  a  Coup 
d'Etat,  for  the  elect  of  ^e  people 
m^  thus  execute  their  will. 

Lyons  was  the  ,n«|t^sta|e^oii  the 
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President's  tour.  There  were  some 
doubts  expressed  at  the  time  as  to  the 
propriety  of  his  venturing  to  this 
centre  of  red  republicanism ;  but 
danger  was  not  likely  to  deter  a  man 
who  avowedly  professes  himself  a 
fatalist.  His  allusion  to  their  bad 
repute  is  dexterous : — 

**From  «  distance  I  miglife  believe  the 
Ljonnese  population  animated  with  that  spirit 
of  vertigo  which  produces  so  many  troubles, 
and  almost  un  hostility  to  power.  Here  I 
find  it  calm,  laborious,  sympathetic  with  the 
authority  which  I  represent.  On  your  side 
yon  expected,  perhaps,  to  meet  in  roc  a  man 
greedy  of  honours  and  of  power,  and  you  sec 
in  the  midst  of  you  a  man  solely  devoted  to 
his  duty  and  to  tho  great  interests  of  the 
country." 

And    at   parting   with  them,   he 


"  On  the  point  of  making  yon  my  adieus, 
allow  me  to  recal  to  you  the  celebrated  words 
— no ;  I  pause.  There  would  be  too  much 
pride  in  me  to  say,  like  the  Emperor,  *Lyon- 
ncse.  I  love  yon.'  But  permit  mo  to  say  to 
yon  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  *  Lyonnese, 
love  me.* " 

Alsace  was  another  district  which 
the  timid  friends  of  the  President 
would  rather  have  avoided,  but  there 
his  reception  was  enthusiastic.  In 
his  address  he  alludes  feelingly  to 
this : — 

*•  Why,  gentlemen,  should  I  have  been 
ill-rcceired  ?  In  what  respect  have  I  failed  to 
merit  yonr  confidence  ?  Placed  by  the  almost 
unanimous  vote  of  France  at  tho  head  of  a 
power  legally  restrained,  but  immense  by  the 
moral  influence  of  its  origin,  have  I  been  se- 
duced by  the  thought,  by  the  advices  I  have 
received  to  attack  a  constitution,  although 
nobody  is  ignorant  that  it  was  made  in  great 
part  against  me  7" 

It  is  pretty  evident  the  time  is 
coming  when  he  wiU  aet  rid  of  this 
constitution,  ''made  in  great  part 
against  him.*' 

The  President's  message  this  year 
was  delivered  on  the  12th  November. 
The  exordium  could  not  be  very 
agreeable  to  the  Assemblv.  He  in- 
forms them  that  he  had  dismissed 
four  hundred  and  twenty-one  mayors, 
and  one  hundred  and  ninety-three 
adjuncts ;  "  ajid  if  all  those  who  have 
exceeded  their  functions  have  not 
baen  dismissed,  it  is  because  the  im- 


perfection of  the  law  prevents  it ;" 
"and  for  the  purpose  <^  assuring 
order  in  the  most  agitated  provinces, 
great  commands,  comprising  several 
military  divisions,  have  been  created, 
and  more  extensive  powers  confided 
to  experienced  generals."  Otherwisd 
this  message  i-esembles  the  preceding 
ones  in  the  somewhat  laborious  detail 
into  which  it  enters,  regarding  the 
finances,  the  public  works,  the  indus- 
try, and  commerce  of  the  country. 

In  the  resum^,  the  President  is 
eminently  suggestive : — 

**  I  have  often  declared  publidy,  when  the 
occasion  has  offered  itself,  my  thought,  that 
I  would  consider  as  criminals  those  who,  ly 
personal  ambition,  would  comproini:^  dU 
little  stahility  which  the  constitution  guaran- 
tees to  us.  This  is  my  profound  conviction. 
It  has  never  been  shaken.  Knemies  alone  ti 
the  public  tranquillity  could  pervert  the  most 
natural  steps  incident  to  my  position." 

As  first  magistrate  of  the  Republic 
it  was  his  duty,  he  said,  to  put  him- 
self into  communication  witn  all  in- 
terests, and  personally  to  visit  the 
provinces ;  and  "  if  my  name  has  had 
an  effect  in  strengthening  the  spirit 
of  the  ai*ray,  of  which  alone  I  dLs^x^se 
in  terms  of  the  constitution,  this — I 
dare  to  say  it — is  a  service  I  have 
rendered  to  my  countiy." 

Having  thus  indicated  his  opinion 
of  the  constitution,  and  significantly 
alluded  to  his  influence  with  the  army, 
he  directs  attention  in  brief  and  preg- 
nant terms  to  an  important  mat- 
ter : — 

•'It  is  now  permitted  to  all  the  world 
excepting  to  me  to  wish  to  hasten  the  revision 
of  our  fundamental  law.  If  the  constitnlion 
contains  in  itself  vices  and  dangers,  you  are 
free  to  expose  them  to  the  country.  I  abne 
am  bound  by  my  oath  to  confine  myself  within 
the  strict  limits  which  it  has  traced." 

And  somewhat  farther  on : — 

"  The  uncertainty  of  the  future  prodacei, 
I  know,  many  apprehensions  by  awaking 
many  hopes.  Let  us  all  learn  to  sacrifice 
these  hopes  to  the  country,  and  to  occupy 
ourselves  only  with  her  interests.  If  in  this 
session  yon  vote  the  revision  of  the  constitu- 
tion,  a  constitutional  assembly  will  ren^odel 
our  fundamental  laws  and  regulate  the  lot  of 
the  executive  power.  If  you  do  not  so  vole, 
the  people  in  1852  will  solcnmly  mauinnt 
the  expression  of  its  new  will." 
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Happy  would  it  have  been  for  all 
parties  if  the  Assembly  had  taken 
this  advice,  and  by  convoking  the  na- 
tion without  delay,  sought  from  the 
onl^  authority  which  they  could  both 
legitimately  acknowledge  a  solution 
of  the  otherwise  iiTeconcilable  diffi- 
culties which  had  arisen  between 
them ;  but  the  Assembly  were  well 
aware  that  the  issue  of  such  an  ap- 
peal would  have  been  the  consolida- 
tion and  increase  of  the  President's 
{)ower,  and  their  own  political  annihi- 
ation.  They  preferred,  therefore,  to 
wait. 

That  the  evil  day  was  inevitable 
could  not  be  a  matter  of  doubt  to  any 
one  at  the  close  of  1850.  On  the  part 
of  the  President  eveiy  thing  was 
ready.  He  had  made  the  most  of  his 
position,  and  collected  in  a  focus  all 
the  different  sources  of  power  or  in- 
fluence of  which  it  was  susceptible. 
He  must  also  have  seen — ^none  more 
clearly — that  the  existing  state  of 
things  could  not  continue.  The  ma- 
chine was  unworkable.  The  State 
had  nearly  come  to  that  point  when 
saliLS  populi  is  mprema  lex. 

On  the  19th  ot  January,  1851,  the 
Assembly  adopted  an  order  of  the 
day,  implying  censure  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policy,  the  consequence  of 
which  was  the  resignation  of  his  mi- 
nistry. This  was  probably  the  very 
thing  Louis  Napoleon  desired,  he  ac- 
cepted Uie  resignation,  and  formed  in 
their  stead  wluit  he  was  pleased  to 
call  a  Ministry  of  Transition.  He 
communicates  this  somewhat  drily 
in  a  message  to  the  Assembly. 

On  the  m«t  of  June,  the  President 
is  at  Dijon,  engaged  in  his  favorite 
occupation  of  opening  a  railway.  In 
bis  address  on  the  occasion,  the  fol- 
lowing passages  occur : — 

*•  France  wishes  neither  the  return  of  the 
ancient  regime,  whatever  be  the  form  which 
disguises  it,  nor  the  trial  of  fatal  and  impracti- 
cable Utopias." 

The  reader  will  notice  the  compre- 
hensive way  in  which  this  sentence 
disposes  of  both  classes  of  his  oppo- 
nents. France  is  neither  Monarchical 
nor  Republican  ;  there  is  another  al- 
ternative which  he  does  not  mention, 
but  it  is  clearly  implied,  namely,  that 
France  is  Bonapartist : —  ^ 

**  A  new  phnso  of  our  political  era  com- 
Frum   one  end  of  France  to  the 


other,  petitions  are  si^ed,  demanding  the 
revision  of  the  Constitution.  I  wait  with 
confidence  the  manifestations  of  the  country, 
and  the  decisions  of  tho  Assembly  who  will 
be  inspired  by  the  single  hope  of  the  public 
good.  If  France  recognizes  that  no  one  has 
the  right  of  disposing  of  her  without  her  own 
consent,  France  has  only  to  s;iy  eo ;  my 
courage  and  my  energy  will  not  fail  her.'* 

We  thus  see  the  hints  and  feelers 
the  President  has  been  all  along 
throwing  out,  taking  form  and  con- 
sistence. He  has  made  the  most  of 
tho  material  advantages  of  his  posi- 
tion, he  now  brings  the  logic  of  his 
case  into  a  focus  of  gradually  increas- 
ingclearness  and  intensity. 

He  is  not,  however,  so  communica^ 
tive  this  year.  He  has  nearly  said 
his  say,  and  put  his  case  on  the  best 
ground  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  He 
has  only  now  to  put  the  Assembly 
in  the  wrong,  and  to  bring  home  to 
them  a  violation  of  the  letter  of  tliat 
institution  they  were  so  fond  of  press- 
ing on  him.  !Now  he  had  kept  him- 
seB  as  yet  on  the  "  ^vindy  side  of  the 
law ;"  or  if  he  had  gone  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Constitution,  it  was  in 
one  instance  only,  and  the  Assembly 
were  his  accomplices. 

On  the  31st  May,  the  Assembly, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, had  passed  a  law  excluding 
from  the  pnvileges  of  universal  suf- 
frage all  who  had  not  resided  for 
three  years  in  the  commune. 

But  it  is  now  time  for  Louis  Napo- 
leon to  repent  of  this  encroachment 
on  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and 
in  a  lengthened  address  to  the  As- 
sembly, lie  proposes  to  return  to  the 
fonner  law  of  unrestricted  suffrage. 
His  arguments  are  ingenious,  liie 
law  of  the  13th  May  seemed  reason- 
able at  the  time  it  was  passed, 
its  object  being  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  mends  of  order ;  but 
far  from  answering  this  purpose,  it 
had  served  as  a  pretext  to  the  anar- 
chists to  assume  the  character  of 
the  only  true  republicans ;  and  it 
could  not  be  denied  they  had  a  plau- 
sible greund  for  this  assumption, 
since  the  effect  of  the  law  of  the  13th 
May,  going  far  beyond  what  he  had 
anticipatea,had  actually  disfranchised 
three  millions  of  electors. 

But  there  was  another  objection  ; 
the  Constitution  required  that,  of  the 
ten  millions  of  electors  in  France,  at 
least  two  millioi^^^|'^§^^-^th^8lK»iild 
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concur  in  tbd  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent— otherwise  it  fell  to  the  Assem- 
bly to  elect  him ;  but  if  three  mil- 
lions  of  electors  were  arbitrarily 
struck  off  the  roll,  the  Pre^dent 
would  require  to  have  a  third,  instead 
of  a  fifth  of  the  voters  to  secure  his 
election.  So  that  in  effect,  this  law  of 
3l8t  May  might  take  the  election  of 
the  President  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
people,  and  eive  it  to  the  Assembly^ 
contrary  to  the  Constitution. 

Louis  Napoleon  could  not  have 
ai^ed  more  adroitly.  The  inconsis- 
tency of  Bepublicans  of  the  French 
school  restricting  universal  suffrage, 
was  undeniable ;  but  the  bearing  of 
the  restriction  on  the  election  of  the 
President,  so  far  from  weighing  with 
the  Assembly  as  a  reason  for  its  re- 
peal, would  rather  act  as  a  motive  to 
them  to  retain  it ;  or  ev^i  to  pass  a 
law  of  a  still  more  reelrictive  charac- 
ter, having  more  decidedly  the  ten- 
dencjr  to  throw  the  election  of  the 
President  into  the  hands  of  the  As- 
sembly. They  accordingly  fell  into 
the  snare ;  they  refused  to  repeal  the 
obnoxious  law ;  and  Louis  Napoleon 
thenceforth  stood  forward  as  the 
champion  of  the  Constitution,  and 
especially  of  universal  suffrage ;  when 
the  Assembly  confessedly  took  the 
the  position  of  a  reactionary  body 
who  wished  to  destrov  the  very 
power  from  which  they  derived  their 
authority. 

The  ouarrel  was  as  "  pretly  a  one" 
for  the  President  as  could  be;  a  Coup 
d'Etat  was  now  justifiable^  order  to 
save  the  Constitution.  Henceforth 
events  rapidly  culminated. 

On  the  9th  November  he  addresses 
the  officers  of  the  army  who  had  re- 
cently arrived  in  Paris,  and  tells  them 
that  "  if  ever  the  dav  of  danger  should 
arrive,  I  will  not  do  like  the  govern- 
ments which  have  preceded  me ;  I 
will  not  say  to  you,  *  ALtfch,  I  follow 
you' ;  but  I  will  say  to  you, '  I  march 
follow  me  !* " 

Under  date  the  2d  December,  the 
following  brief  notice  is  inserted  in 
this  volume : — 

*'Tbe  Nationiil  Assembly  is  dissolred. 
Tlie  President  addresses  the  two  proclama- 
tions which  follow,  to  the  people  and  the 
arm/.** 

In  his  address  to  the  people,  he 
states  his  position  with  his  usual  feli- 
city :— 


**  Frenehmen,  the  aotoal  pentioo  can  bo 
longer  endare.  Every  day  which  puses  bj 
aggTBTates  the  danger  of  the  conntty.  The 
Assembly,  which  ought  to  be  the  firmesi 
support  of  order,  has  become  a  centre  of  cob. 
spiracy ;  the  patriotism  of  three  hundred  of 
its  members  coold  not  check  its  fatal  tenden- 
cies. In  place  of  making  laws  for  tbe  pablie 
welfitfe,  it  forges  the  arms  of  ciril  war ;  It 
attacks  the  power  which  I  hold  directly 
from  the  people ;  it  encourages  all  eril  ptt»- 
aions;  it  compromises  the  repose  of  France. 
I  haTS  dissoWed  it,  and  I  make  tho  enUrt 
people  the  jndgB  between  me  and  it.** 

Persuaded  that  the  preponderance 
of  a  single  Assembly  is  tne  cause  of 
all  the  trouble  and  discord,  he  pro- 
poses to  the  people, — "  the  only  sove- 
reign which  I  recognize  in  France," — 
the  programme  of  a  new  govern- 
ment : — 

I.  One  responsible  chief  elected  for  ten 
yean. 

S.  Mraisters  dependent  or  the  execntiTe 
power  alone. 

8.  A  council  of  state  formed  otihe  most 
distingnished  men,  preparing  the  laws,  and 
supporting  the  diseosaioa  of  them  bttfoiv  Um 
legislative  body. 

4.  A  legisktire  body  discnssing  and  vo- 
ting laws,  nominated  by  nniTersal  suflfrage. 

5.  A  second  Assembly  IcNrmed  of  all  the 
illustrious  of  the  country,  a  preponderating 
power,  the  guardian  of  the  fundamental  pac- 
tion of  the  public  liberties. 

If  he  does  not  obtain  their  suf- 
frages as  President  with  this  pro- 
gramme, he  is  to  invoke  the  reunion 
of  a  new  Assembly,  and  to  remit 
into  their  hands  the  mandate  he  has 
received  from  the  nation. 

There  was  no  yerj  great  choice  in 
this.  As  things  stcK>d,  it  was  Looib 
Napoleon  or  Anarchy  ;  and  Looib 
Napoleon  had  the  army  on  his  sid^ 
whereas  Anarchy  could  only  boast 
of  her  usual  adherents,  the  mob  of 
Paris,  assisted  on  this  occasion  by  a 
few  of  the  minor  Ideologues,  the 
magnates  of  that  partv  having  been 
in  the  meantime  very  judiciou^y  put 
in  mison. 

The  address  to  the  army  is  in  the 
tone  of  a  man  who  is  sure  of  their 
support  They  are  to  vote  like  the 
other  citizens  ;  but  their  general  is 
ordered  immediately  after  ascertain- 
ing the  result  to  bum  the  lists,  so 
that  the  President  might  be  ignorant 
of  the  names  of  those  who  voted 
against  him. 

On  the  8|||  jDf^f^bervall  <^>po8i- 
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tioB|  which  indeed  never  for  a  mo- 
ment aasumed  any  formidable  pro- 
porticms,  had  been  quelled.  The  Jrr&- 
sident   aj;ain  addresses  the   people. 

<*  Frenefamen,  the  tronbles  are  appeaaed  ; 
wIiatoTer  maj  be  tlie  decision  of  the  poopla» 
societ/  is  saved.  The  first  part  of  mj  task 
is  accomplished.  The  appeal  to  the  natioa 
to  termiaate  our  contests  would  not,  I  knew, 
create  any  serious  risk  to  public  tranquilUt/." 

And  further  on  : — 

**  If  I  do  not  possess  your  eoafidence,  if 
jour  ideas  hare  changed,  there  is  no  need 
for  shedding  precious  Uood.  Ton  baTe  obIj 
to  deposit  a  negatiTo  vote  in  the  am.  I 
will  always  redact  the  deeisioii  of  the  peo* 
pie.** 

That  decision  was  formally  inti- 
mated on  the  3lBt  Deoranber.  In  his 
address  to  the  members  of  the  Cooit 
mission  who  had  superintended  the 
voting,  occur  the  following  paa- 
sages  :— 

**  France  has  answered  to  the  lojal  appeal 
I  made  to  her.  She  has  understood  that  I 
only  went  out  of  legaKty  in  order  to  return 
luto  right.  1  felicitate  mjself  oo  this  im« 
mense  adhesion ;  it  it  not  tnm  pride,  b«t  ba> 
aauae  it  gives  ma  the  foroe  to  speak  and  to 
act  as  it  becomes  the  chief  of  a  great  natioa 
fikeoun." 

He  might  well  say  so ;  seven  mil- 
lions of  votes  had  justified  the  boldest 
and  best  planned  step  in  political  ac- 
tion whicn  the  world  had  seen  since 
the  days  of  Cromwell,  for  the  Coups 
d'Etat  of  Napoleon  I.  were  neither 
undertaken  at  such  risk,  nor  pr^Mired 
for  with  such  consummate  sagacity. 

So  closed  1851,  leaving  Louis  Na- 
poleon in  the  possession  of  absolute 
power ;  for  it  need  hardly  be  remarked 
that  his  Council  of  State,  his  Senate 
and  Legidative  Assembly,  with  their 
limited  attributions,  did  not  even  in 
appearance  come  bet>»ixt  him  and  the 
exercise  of  undisputed  authority.  Hie 
political  cycle  had  returned  upon 
itself;  the  two  extreme  aids  tiad 
united — from  the  most  unlimited  de- 
mocracy the  most  unlimited  despo- 
tism had  legitimately  sprung ;  univer- 
sal suffrage  had  formally  and  deli- 
berately Mlected  autocracy.  To  the 
casual  observer,  to  the  Utopian  Be- 
publican,  no  result  could  be  less  ex- 
pected ;  it  would  seem  to  them  as 
probable  that  heat  ahoold  form  ice 


instead  of  melting  it ;  but  the  result 
has  been  often  predicted  by  ancient 
and  modem  historians,  nor  are  the 
reasons  on  which  these  predictions 
were  founded  of  a  very  recondite  na- 
ture. In  all  states  of  society  the  ^ood 
things  of  the  worid  are  for  the  few, 
while  the  majority  can  with  difficulty 

grovide  the  necessaries  of  existence, 
o  long  as  the  established  order  of 
things  continues,  so  long  as  society 
rests  on  its  ancient  hierarchical  foun- 
dations, the  majority  acquiesce  in  this 
as  part  of  the  economv  of  nature. 
But  disturb  the  established  order  by 
revolutionary  ideas,  and  they  begin 
to  question  the  fact  of  the  immuta- 
bility of  such  an  arrangement ;  and 
although  there  are  reasons  which  de- 
monstrate thai  it  cannot  be  otherwise, 
these  are  too  philosophical  for  the 
apprehension  oi  the  masses,  who  are 
swaved  by  passion  and  not  by  reason. 
And  once  the  revolutionary  instincts 
are  aroused,  envy  towards  the  rich 
becomes  a  predominant  feeling,  which 
soon  ferments  into  hatred,  assisted 
not  a  little  by  the  distant  ana  haughty 
manners  of  the  rich,  which,  now  that 
they  are  no  longer  believed  to  be  a 
superior  order  of  beings,  seem  an 
insult.  Now  suppose  in  such  a  state 
of  things  that  the  entire  nation, 
voting  per  capita,  were  called  on  to 
decide  whether  they  would  have  a 
continuance  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment, or  the  despotism  of  one  man 
who  proposes  to  reduce  the  upper 
and  midole  classes  to  a  perfect  equa- 
lity with  the  labouring  population  in 
the  eye  oi  the  law,  and  to  take  up 
the  cause  of  the  latter,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  in  any  coun- 
try the  despot  would  have  a  large 
majority  of  votes.  It  is  the  convic- 
tion of  this  necessary  and  natural  ten- 
dency of  democracy  which  is  the  main 
reason  whjr  we  have  always  advocated 
Conservative  principles,  and  depre- 
cated any  rash  extension  of  the  suf- 


Phe  year  1852  was  ushered  in  with 
the  proclamation  of  the  Constitution, 
purporting  to  be  developed  from  the 
programme  of  the  Coup  d'£tat  In 
the  preamble  the  President  asserts  he 
has  taken  for  his  model  the  institu- 
tions of  th«  Ccmsttlate  and  the  Em- 
pire. 

In  France  as  it  is,  he  says,  the 
Chief  must  be  re^ponuUe ;  "  U)  write 
at  the  head  of  a  '  chaiie'  that  t^ 
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Chief  is  irresponsible,  is  to  give  the 
lie  to  public  sentiment." 

On  the  contrary,  the  new  Constitu- 
tion proclaimed  that  the  Chief  elected 
is  res}x>nsible  to  the  people.  But, 
being  responsible,  it  follows  that  his 
action  should  be  free  and  without 
obstacles,  "  that  his  ministry  should 
be  the  honored  and  powerful  auxi- 
liaries of  his  thought,  but  that  they 
should  not  form  a  responsible  council 
composed  of  members  liable  for  one 
anotner,  a  continual  obstacle  to  the 
impulse  given  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Stiite,  the  ex])res8ion  of  a  political 
opinion  emanating  from  the  Chamber, 
and  thereby  exposed  to  frequent 
changes  which  hinder  all  unity,  all 
regular  system." 

This  is  pretty  distinct,  but  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  mistake  he 
asks,  "  What  will  then  be  the  control 
exercised  by  the  Assembly  ?"  and  he 
proceeds  to  answer  the  question  at 
length,  in  rather  more  words  than  is 
his  usual  custom,  and  the  more  un- 
necessary in  this  case  as  the  simple 
answer,  "  Nothing,"  would  have  been 
the  true  response  to  his  query. 

One  of  several  sentences  may  prove 
this  as  to  the  Chamber  Legislative, 
"the  Chamber  being  no  longer  in 
presence  of  the  ministry,  and  the  pro- 
jects of  law  being  supported  by  the 
orators  of  the  Council  of  State,  time 
will  not  be  lost  in  vain  interpellations, 
in  frivolous  accusations,  in  passionate 
encounters,  whose  solitary  object  it 
was  to  overthrow  the  ministry  in 
order  to  take  their  places." 

As  to  the  Senate  whose  inertia  has 
been  recently  animadverted  on  by  the 
MonitetiTy  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
what  they  are  expected  to  do — 

•*  It  is  tbe  depository  of  the  fundamental 
paction,  and  of  the  liberties  compatible  with 
the  Constitution,  and  it  is  only  sur  le  mp- 
port  des  grands  principes  sur  lesqnels  repose 
Dotro  societe  qn'il  examine  toutcs  les  lois  et 
qn*ii  en  propose  de  nouvelles  au  poavoir 
exccQtif." 

We  give  this  in  the  original  French  ; 
what  it  means  the  reader  must  dis- 
cover for  himself ;  and  if  so,  he  will 
be  cleverer  than  the  Senate,  who, 
according  to  the  Motu'tetir,  and  that 
is  an  oracle  of  inspiration,  have  not 
yet  made  the  discovery. 

But  whatever  be  this  Constitution, 
"the  people  remains  always  master 
of  its  destiny,  nothing  fundamental 


can  be  changed  withoat  its  wiU.* 
But  the  President  does  not  inform  as 
how  this  will  is  to  be  expressed,  and  ve 
see  no  other  way  than  by  iiisiuTectio&, 
a  right  which  the  people  have  ander 
any  kind  of  government  whatever; 
though,  perhaps,  there  are  few  in 
whicn  it  would  be  less  safe  to  exercise 
it  than  in  that  of  Louis  Napoleon. 

The  Constitution  is  formulated  in 
fifty-ei^ht  articles,  which  are  here 
given  m  extenso,  and  to  which  we 
beg  to  refer  the  r^er,  if  he  is  curiom 
as  to  the  Constitution  of  France. 
These  articles,  with  the  excepti(Hi  of 
those  defining,  or  rather  stating  the 
power  of  theFresident — ^for  definition 
implies  limits — are  vaguely  expressed, 
and  each  of  them  seems  capable  <^ 
being  developed  in  detail  into  a 
volume. 

The  remaining  speeches  and  ad- 
dresses this  year  contain,  according 
to  LouLB  Napoleon's  manner,  protes- 
tats  of  abnegation — he  is  content 
to  remain  simply  President ;  f oUowed 
by  hints  and  indications,  graduallj 
getting  clearer  and  clearer,  till  they 
reach  their  result  in  the  proclamatioo 
of  the  Empire.  All  whicn  was  hardly 
necessary,  since,  as  he  ultimately  says 
himself,  the  change  would  be  only  in 
name. 

His  address  on  the  29th  March,  at 
the  opening  of  the  Session  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Corps  Legislatif,  is 
on  the  whole,  a  good  specimen  of  his 
style  ;  the  pecuhar  feature  of  which 
is  a  frugality  of  words,  so  skillfully 
selected,  that  it  is  impossible  to  mis- 
take his  meaning ;  unless,  which  is 
sometimes  the  case,  he  is  not  desirous 
of  being  imderstood.  We  will  extract 
a  few  passages  from  this  address  :— 

"  A  few  months  ago,  yon  will  recoUcct, 
tlie  more  I  restricted  myself  within  the  nsrroir 
circle  of  my  attributions,  tbe  more  they  tried 
to  restrict  it.  In  order  to  deprive  me  of 
movement  and  action  ;  often  discomraged,  I 
avow,  I  had  the  thonght  of  abandoning  a 
power  so  contested ;  but  that  which  restrained 
me  was,  that  I  saw  only  ono  thing  to  succeed 
me,  and  that  was  anarchy." 

There  is  a  considerable  similarity 
between  the  speeches  and  character 
of  Louis  Napoleon  and  Cromwell. 
Both  indulge  m  the  same  self-denying 
asseverations;  and  if  Cromwell  de- 
nounces the  malignants,  our  author 
denounces  the  Ideologues :  while  the 
'  people  of  God*  of  the  Puritan,  may  be 
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represented  by  the  '  men  of  order*  of 
the  President.  In  action  both  pursue 
a  line  of  conduct  which,  whether 
planned  a  priori,  or  gradually  sug- 
gested to  them  by  the  course  of 
events,  appears  to  those  who  review 
it,  the  most  admirably  calculated  to 
forward  their  ambition  ;  both  give 
adequate  time  for  the  pear  to  come 
to  maturity,  ample  rope  to  their 
opponents  to  hang  themselves;  and 
when  the  crisis  is  come,  both  accom- 
plish their  ends  by  violent  measiures, 
as  bold  as  they  are  exquisitely  con- 
certed. 

The  only  difference  betwixt  them 
seems  to  be  that  Louis  Napoleon  is 
a  translation  of  Cromwell,  from  the 
somewhat  crabbed  and  obscure  dialect 
of  a  difficult  language  into  a  version  of 
admirable  plainness  and  perspicuity; 
for  take  any  one  of  Cromwell's  speeches, 
and  find  out  the  plain  common  sense 
of  it,  if  you  can,  and  ten  to  one  vou 
will  find  an  address  of  the  President 
expressing  the  same  sentiments.  Or, 
to  take  the  reverse  process  :  get  Car- 
lyle  to  translate  the  speeches  of  Louis 
NajK)leon,  not  into  English,  but  into 
his  own  dialect,  and  you  will  have  a 
prelection  of  Cromwell  to  a  committee 
of  his  officers. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression. 
In  the  speech  under  consideration 
Louis  Napoleon  goes  on  to  say : — 

•*  Among  political  inititiitions,  in  eflfect, 
those  nione  hare  duration,  %Yhich  fix  in  nn 
equitable  manner  the  limit  where  each  power 
ought  to  stop.  There  is  no  other  means  of 
arriving  at  a  useful  and  beneficent  application 
of  liberty ;  the  examples  are  not  far  from  us. 

•*  Why,  in  1814,  did  we  see  with  satisfac- 
tion, in  spito  of  oar  reverses,  the  inauguration 
of  the  parliamentary  regime  ?  It  was  because 
the  Emperor,  let  us  not  fenr  to  avow  it,  had 
been  drawn,  on  account  of  the  war,  to  a  too 
absolute  exercise  of  power. 

•*  In  fine,  why  is  France  not  excited  on 
account  of  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the 
liberty  of  the  press  and  on  individunl  liberty? 
It  is  that  the  one  had  degenerated  into  license, 
and  that  the  other,  in  pbce  of  being  the  re- 
gular exercise  of  the  right  of  each,  had  by 
odiooa  excesses  menaced  the  right  of  alL" 

A  little  further  on  in  this  speech 
occurs  the  first  hint  of  the  £mpire : — 

**  Seeing  we  re-establish  the  institutions 
and  feouvenirs  of  the  Empire,  people  often  say 
that  I  desired  to  re-e&tablish  the  Empire 
itself.  If  such  was  my  constant  pre-occupa- 
(ion,   that  transformation  would  be  accom- 


plished Ion;;  sgo ;  neifhcr  the  means  nor  the 
opportunities  have  been  wanting  to  me.*' 

He  could  have  done  so,  he  says,  in 
1848,  or  on  the  13th  June,  1849,  and 
still  more  easily  on  the  2d  December, 
1851. 

In  a  message  to  the  Corps  Legisla- 
tif,  on  28th  tfune,  he  thus  states  the 
idea  of  his  government.  "  A  govern- 
ment animated  by  faith  and  the 
love  of  good ;  which  reposes  on  the 
people,  source  of  all  power ;  upon  the 
army,  source  of  all  force ;  upon  re- 
ligion, source  of  all  justice."  In 
which  definition,  it  will  be  remarked 
that  the  basis  of  the  force  of  the 
government  is  expressed  in  somewhat 
clearer  terms  than  that  of  the  other 
principles  of  his  government ;  '  faith ' 
and  'religion'  being  generic  terms, 
susceptible  of  infinite  meaning. 

In  an  address  on  the  29th  Septem- 
ber at  Lyons,  the  Empire  is  shadowed 
forth  with  slightly  increasing  distinct- 
ness. At  all  points  of  his  progress 
he  s«'iys  he  has  been  saluted  with  cries 
of  Vive  I'Empereur,  "  a  ciy,  which 
is  to  me  rather  a  souvenir  which 
touches  my  heart  than  a  hope  which 
flatters  my  pride ;"  but,  "  if  the 
modest  title  of  President  could  facili- 
tate the  mission  which  was  confided 
to  me,  and  before  which  I  have  not 
retreated,  it  is  not  I  who,  from  per- 
sonal interest,  would  desire  to  change 
that  title  for  that  of  Emperor." 

Throughout  the  career  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  which  this  volume  illus- 
trates, he  has  always  shewn  a  disjKJsi- 
tion  to  court  the  clergy.  There  are 
sevei-al  addresses  illustrating  his 
manner  of  canvassing  that  important 
interest.  On  the  whole,  his  expres- 
sions are  manly  and  honorable,  with- 
out any  affectation  of  exaggerated 
devotion.  On  one  occasion,  about 
this  time,  while  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  cathedral  of  Marseilles,  he 
says,  "  My  government,  I  say  it  with 
pride,  is  one  of  the  few  which  has 
supported  religion  for  itself.  It 
supports  it,  not  as  an  instrument, 
not  to  please  a  political  party,  but 
solely  from  conviction  and  from  the 
love  of  good  which  it  inspires,  like 
the  truths  which  it  teaches."  Still  it 
must  be  confessed  that  Paganism 
would  be  a  sufficient  platform  for  all 
the  religious  opinions  which  the 
President  possesses.  A  belief  in  the 
Etre  Supreme  under  the  idea  of  fate 
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On  the  Oth  October,  the  President 
at  a  banquet  at  Boqrdeaux,  makee 
his  celebrated  declaraticoi, — "  Cer- 
tains personnes  se  disent,  L*Empire^ 
c*e8t  la  guerre;  moi  je  dis,  L'Empire, 
c^est  la  paix." 

He  developes  this  idea  as  follows : 

**  It  is  peace,  for  France  defires  it,  and 
when  France  is  aatiafied,  the  world  is  tran- 
qail.  Glory  associates  itself  well  to  the  title 
of  heritage,  but  not  war.  War  is  not  made 
fox  plea^re,  bat  from  necani^.  Woe  to 
fakni  then,  who  would  first  giTe  t«  Europe 
the  signal  of  a  oolUsion,  the  odBM^aenees  of 
which  are  incdowUMe." 

And  then  he  danoeB  at  Uie  material 
progress  which  he  wiflfaet  to  secure  to 
France:— 

*'  We  hav«  immrnse  tsnitories  Ijriag  wasta 
to  faring  under  ooItiTation—roads  to  open, 
ports  to  oonstmct,  rivers  to  render  navi- 
gable, canals  to  terminate,  our  net-work  of 
railways  to  complete.  We  hare  opposite 
Marseilles  a  vast  kingdom  to  assimilate  to 
France.  We  have  all  our  great  ports  on  the 
w<^t  to  bring  near  to  the  American  Conti- 
nent, by  the  rapidity  of  those  communica- 
tions in  which  we  arc  still  deficient." 

On  the  16th  October,  the  Prince 
President  liberates  Abd-el-Kader,  be- 
cause ''  the  government  which  has 
preceded  me  had  not  kept  its  engage- 
ments with  an  unfortunate  enemy.^ 

On  the  4th  November,  he  sulnnits 
to  the  Senate  a  proposition  to  declare 
the  Empire.  He  does  not  "  dissem- 
ble all  that  there  is  formidable  in 
putting  on  his  head  the  crown  of  Na- 
poleon ;  but  my  apprehensions  dimi- 
nish by  the  thought,  that,  represent- 
ing by  so  many  titles  the  cause  of  the 
people  and  the  national  will,  '  ce  sera 
la  nation  qui,  en  m*elevant  au  trone^ 
se  couronnera  ellememe.' '' 

On  the  7th  November,  the  obedient 
Senate  reports  in  f avotir  of  the  i^- 
pire ;  and  on  the  26th  the  intelli- 
gence is  communicated  by  a  message 
to  the  Corps  Legislatif,  in  which  he 
sa^  "  The  government,  you  know, 
will  only  chan^  its  form.  Devoted 
to  the  great  mterests  which  intel- 
ligence produces,  and  which  peace  de- 
velopes, it  will  restrain  itself,  as  in 
the  past,  in  the  limits  of  moderation ; 
for  success  never  inflates  with  pride 
the  mind  of  those  who  see  in  their 
new  elevation  only  a  greater  duty 
imposed  by  the  people — only  a  mor^ 


elevated  miaaiou  confided  by  Ptpri- 
dence." 

The  Proclamation  of  the  Empm 
follows,  on  the  1st  I>«H;ember.  Wc 
quote  one  or  two  sentences  of  it ; — 

'*  I  take  to-^ay  with  ths  crown  th«  nam* 
of  Nnpoleon  III.,  because  the  logic  of  Um 
people  has  already  giren  St  to  me — becaiis« 
the  Senate  has  legallj  imposed  it,  and  be- 
cause tho  entire  nation  has  ratified  H. 

'*  Is  it,  however,  that  bj  aoeeptSng  tlHi 
title  I  fiUl  into  ths  srror  of  tU  Prince  who, 
retoraiog  firom  exile,  dacland  buU  aad  niti 
all  that  had  beao  doot  in  his  abiip^  ?  Far 
from  me  snch  an  absurdity :  not  odIj  do  i 
rMx^gaise  tbe  goTonunonts  whioh  baT«  ]■«- 
eeded  me,  bnt  I  inherit  in  tomt  degrc*  what 
they  have  done  of  good  or  of  ^vH ;  for  tht 
goveraments  which  snoceed  one  aoothcr, 
spite  of  their  difierent  origins  are  Ua2>la  im 
Molidutn  for  their  predecessocs.  But  the  mora 
I  accept  all  that  which,  since  the  last  fil^ 
years,  history  transmits  tc  us  wHh  its  ia- 
neiible  autliority,  the  less  was  it  pemutted 
me  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  glorioua  rnge 
of  the  chief  of  my  fiimily,  and  the  regalsr, 
though  ephemeral,  title  of  bis  ton." 


This  closes  the  year  1852,  in  whkii 
one  step  more  has  been  made  in  the 
ladder  of  his  ambition.    Is  it  a  jii- 
dicious  one  ?    Ou^ht  tlie  man  of  the 
people  to  assume  we  pomp  and  trap- 
pings of  royalty?    Should  the  par- 
venu attempt  to  attach  to  himfletf 
traditions  which  are  native  onlv  to 
antiquity?    Should  Louis  Napoleon 
as|Mre  after  rank,  as  something  dif- 
ferent from  power  ?    We  think  not 
We  think  he  would  appear  in  history 
in  a  far  nobler  and  manlier  charac- 
ter, without  the  attendance  of  Grsad 
Masters  ot    the    Household,  Grrand 
Chamberlains,  Grand  Masters  of  the 
Horse,  andOrand  Equerries,  aithoagk 
canying  any  number  of   gcAd  and 
silver    sticks,    and   dressed  in    any 
amount  of  lace  or  embroidery.     TTie 
"  modest  state  **  of  Cromwell  has  se- 
cured him  manv  voices,  which  would 
have  been  loud  against  him  had  he 
assumed  a  crown.  Csesar^  "  the  fore- 
most man  in  all  this  world,**  would 
have  lost  half  the  grand  itataesqi;^ 
dignity  of  his  dtsw^tsr  if  he  had  aa- 
sumed  the   purple ;    and    Napoleon 
Bonaparte  himattf  crwnmittfd  treason 
to  his  nature,  and  di^da^  a  weakr 
ness  which  would  otherwise  not  have 
be^oi   suspected,   when  he  aped  the 
state  of  the  eld  sovereigns  in^iom  he 
had  so  often  conquered. 
The  most  important  er^t  in  the 
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personal  histoiy  of  the  Emperor  in 

1853,  and  on  the  whole  the  most  Jk>- 
norable  and  satisfactory  in  his  whole 
career,  was  his  marriage  to  Eugenie. 
It  almost  compensated  for  thefluokey- 
ism  of  the  empire.  He  was  noi  yet 
enslaved  by  ceremony  and  state. 

His  communication  of  the  event 
to  the  Senate,  the  Corps  L^^islar 
tif,  and  the  Council  of  State,  worded 
at  the  Tuilleriefl — ^is  noble  and 
manly: — 

*'  The  onion  I  hm  contracted,*'  mji  he, 
**  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of 
ancient  polk/ — that  is  its  advantage. 
France,  hj  hor  snccessiTe  reToIntioos,  has 
separated  henelf  from  the  rest  of  Europe. 
EftTj  sensible  goTemmcnt  onght  to  tiy  to 
make  her  re-enter  the  pale  <^  the  old  mo- 
narchies ;  hot  this  will  he  more  sorelj  at- 
tained by  a  straightforward  and  fran  poio  7, 
than  by  rojal  alliances." 

For  himself,  he  accepts 

<*  Vis  IL  Tis  de  I'Enrope,  hi  position  de 
parreno,  titn  glorieox  lorsqn'on  parrient 
par  le  libre  soffirage  d'on  grand  people." 

**I  hsTe  preferred,  gentlemen,  a  woman 
whom  I  love  and  whom  I  respect,  to  an  on* 
known  woman  whose  alliance  might  have 
had  advantages  mixed  with  sacrifices." 

Well  done!  Emperor.Pre8ident,Man! 
These  sentiments  find  an  echo  every- 
where, and  have  conciliated  more  ad- 
mirers to  you,  and  softened  the  ani- 
mosity of  more  enemies,  than  if  you 
had   married  a  princess  who  could 

auarter  direct  from  Noah,  through 
ie  ftonily  of  Shem  1 

The  year  1854  opens  on  a  different 
scene.  The  Eussian  war  has  com- 
menced, and  the  Emperor  is  engaged 
heart  and  soul  in  the  struggle. 

On  the  29th  January,  he  writes  a 
letter  to  the  Czar,  which  is  here 
given  in  externa.  There  is  nothing 
remarkable  in  it.  It  is  moderate  and 
firm.  We  need  not  say  it  led  to  no 
result. 

His  s^ieech  at  the  opening  of  the 
Legislative  Session,  on  theSndMarch. 

1854,  is  of  course  mostly  occupied 
with  the  war.  He  makes  the  memo- 
rable declaration,  *^  le  temps  des  con- 
qudtes  est  pas86!''  Consequently 
France  has  no  idea  of  aggrandising 
herself. 

We  doubt  the  wisdom  of  such  an 
announcement  at  the  beginning  of  a 
war.  It  has  a  tendency  to  induce 
the  enemy  to  protract  the  contest  be- 
yond what  they  would  do,  if  they  ex^ 
yo^  XLYU. — HO.  GCLXXXI* 


pected  the  ordinary  penalty  of  con- 
quest. A  nation  forced  into  war  has 
a  right  to  exact  compensation  frtxn 
the  aggressing  state,  and  that  in  ge- 
neral can  only  be  secured  by  appro- 
priatinfi^  a  portion  of  territoiy. 

We  do  not  think  the  eloquence  of 
the  Emperor  so  much  at  home  on  war 
as  on  peace.  He  is  too  contempla- 
tive ;  and  we  miss  altogether,  in 
his  addresses  to  the  soldiery  —  of 
which  there  are  several  in  this  year — 
the  fiery  grandeur  of  the  speeches 
of  his  uncle. 

The  Session  of  the  Corps  Legisla- 
tive for  1855,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  was  opened  on  the  20th  Dec., 
1854.  The  speech  on  that  occasion 
is  somewhat  vapid.  The  only  me- 
morable sentences  are  those  relating 
to  the  English  alliance:—''  That  al- 
liance," he  says,  "  is  not  the  effect 
of  a  fleeting  interest^  or  of  a  policy 
of  circumstances.  It  is  the  umon  of 
two  powerful  nations,  associated  for 
the  triumph  of  a  cause  in  which,  for 
more  than  a  century,  their  greatness 
has  been  concerned — ^namely,  the  in- 
terests of  civilization,  at  the  same 
time  with  the  liberties  of  Europe." 
In  allusion  to  the  army  before  Sebas- 
topol  he  says — "  The  army  of  the 
East  has  up  to  this  day  suffered 
everything  and  surmounted  every- 
thing— epidemic,  disease,  conflagra- 
tion, tempest^  privation.  Each  nas 
nobly  done  his  duty,  from  the  Mar- 
shal who  seemed  to  make  death  stand 
aside  till  he  had  conquered,  to  the 
soldier  and  the  sailor  whose  last  ex- 
piring cry  was  a  wish  for  France — an 
acdamation  for  the  Elect  of  the  coun- 
try." 

This  is  somewhat  of  a  bathos ;  the 
egotism  of  ihe  empire  is  affecting  his 
style. 

The  year  1855  is  chiefly  memorable 
for  the  Emperor's  visit  to  London. 
His  speech  at  the  banquet  in  Guild- 
ball  deserves  commemoration,  as  an 
instance  of  hds  felicity  in  sei^ong  and 
ffivinff  apt  expression  to  the  prevail- 
mg  ideas  of  tne  time.  He  thus  speaks 
of  the  alliance  : — 

**  In  effect,  England  and  France  find 
themselves  natoralljr  in  accord  on  all  the 
great  qnestions  of  policy  or  humanitj  which 
agitate  the  world,  from  the  Baltic  even  to 
the  Bhick  Sea ;  from  the  abolition  of  slaverj 
to  the  wishes  for  the  ameliontion  of  the  fate 
n2 
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of  the  cotmiries  of  Europe.  I  nee  in  the 
nonil  M  well  at  the  political  world,  for  our 
two  nations,  only  ono  route  to  fullow,  only 
ono  end  to  aim  at.  Tliare  are,  tlierefore, 
onl/  secondary  interests  and  paltry  rivalries 
wliich  could  divide  them.  Good  sense  alone 
will  answer  for  the  future.** 

About  the  middle  of  April  the 
Emperor  was  attacked  by  an  assassin. 
In  alluding  to  this,  in  an  address  to 
the  Senate,  he  says — "  I  do  not  fear 
the  attempts  of  assassins.  There  are 
existences  which  are  the  instruments 
of  the  decrees  of  Providence.  So 
long  as  I  will  not  have  fulfilled  my 
mission,  I  incur  no  danger.'* 

Fatalism  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
race  of  Bonaparte  ;  but  the  fatalism 
of  the  nephew  is  of  a  more  religious 
cast  than  that  of  the  imcle.  The  lat- 
ter had  his  star  or  his  stm  of  Auster- 
litz,  and  believed  that  the  bullet 
which  was  to  kill  him  had  not  been 
cast ;  but  he  did  not  call  himself 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Provi- 
dence. The  difference  betwixt  the 
fatalism  of  the  two  is  this  :  that  you 
could  not  gather  from  the  saying  of 
Nanoleon  I.  that  he  believed  in  a 
God,  at  least  in  any  other  than  him- 
self ;  whereas  Napoleon  III.,  in  all 
his  speeches  and  professions,  implies 
the  existence  of  a  higher  power,  of 
which  he  is  the  favoured  instrument. 

At  the  opening  of  the  extraordi- 
nary session  of  IS^S,  on  2nd  July,  the 
Emperor,  as  usual,  pronounced  a  dis- 
course. The  war,  and  the  Vienna 
Conferences,  are  the  prominent  topics 
which  he  discusses. 

On  the  15th  November  he  delivered 
a  speech  at  the  closing  of  the  Exhi- 
bition, which  contains  several  preg- 
nant passages,  the  influence  of  whidi 
on  passing  events  is  yet  in  force. 

"At  tie  sight  of  so  many  manrels  dis- 
played to  our  eyc5,  the  first  expression  is  a 
desire  of  peace.  Peace  slone,  in  cflRect,  may 
dcrelopo  these  remarkable  prodncts  of  human 
intelligence.  You  ought  then  all,  like  me, 
to  wish  that  this  peace  be  prompt  and  dnra- 
Ue.  But  in  order  to  be  durable,  it  ought  to 
resolve  satisfiictorily  the  question  whioli  has 
produced  the  war.  In  order  to  be  prompt  it 
IS  necessary  that  Enrope  pronounce  itself; 
for  withont  the  pressure  of  general  opinion 
the  struggles  between  great  powers  threaten 
to  prolong  themselves ;  whereas,  on  the  con- 
tmry,  if  Europe  decides  to  declare  who  is 
wrong  or  who  is  right,  it  will  bo  a  great 
Step  towards  the  solution.  At  the  epoch  of 
civilisation  in  which  wo  are,  the  eucccsses  of 


arms,  however  IrUrut^  are  onl/  tnasitary ; 
it  is,  in  the  Utt  resort,  public  opinioa  whi^ 
gains  always  th«  last  victory." 

Following  this  address,  and  doong 
the  volume,  is  a  discotme  bj  the  £■»- 
peror  to  the  army  of  the  Eurt,  wbkh, 
tike  his  other  war  speeches^  is  by  i» 
means  remarkable. 

We  hare  now  finished   our  task, 
and  hare  traced  the  career  of  Iiouii 
Napoleon  during  seven  eventful  jean, 
step  by  step,  guided    by    his    own 
speeches   selected  and  arranged    by 
himself.    We  have  done  so   calmly, 
and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  withcut 
any   preconceived    opinion,   for   the 
fact  was,  and  still  is,  that  Lonis  Na- 
poleon  is   to   us  an   eniCTia.     Oor 
opinion  of  his  ability  and  sagaeitr 
has,  if  possible,  been  increased  by  the 
perusal  of  the  contents  of  this  vo- 
lume ;  and  we  think  most  of  our  read- 
ers will  agree  with  us  also  in  rank- 
ing the  Imperial  author  high  as  a 
master  of  the  most  difficult  qnalitr  of 
stjrle — extreme  conciseness  coincident 
with  perfect  clearness  of  meaning; 
and  will  also  admit  that  Louis  Napo- 
leon is  equally  great  in  language  as  in 
action— one  of  those  very  rare  men 
who  to  a  perfect  command  of  lan^pisgo 
join  the  greatest  sagacity  of  intellect, 
the  most  cautious  and  skilful  prepara- 
tion, and  the  most  prompt  and  vigorous 
action.    Still  his    moral  nature  re- 
mains an  enigma.    Are  we  to  betiera 
his  professions  of  conscientiousnen, 
or  are  we  to  suppose  him  a  consum- 
mate hypocrite  ?    We  frankly  confen 
we  cannot  solve  the  riddle.  We  have, 
however,  to  remark  that  comparing 
the  opinions  expressed  in  this  volume 
with  those  of  the  firet  and  second 
volumes,  we  notice  a   marked   isK 
provement  in  moral  tone.   Bare,  hani 
expediency  is  no  longer  the  only  test 
appealed  to  :  noble  prmciples  of  ethics 
are  openly  proclaimed,  snd  the  re- 
gime of  Providence  is  acknowledged. 
The  neat  events  in  which  he  has 
lived  have  evidently  had  their  efiect, 
whether  on  his  intellect  alone,  if  we 
adopt  the  lees  favorable  hypothens, 
or  on  his  intellect  and  heart  together, 
if  we  believe  him  an  honest  man. 
His  tone  is  less  arrogant  and  harsh, 
and  more  serious  and  solemn,  and  not 
unfrequently  pathetic    Indeed  there 
are  some  passages  which  he  could  not 
have  conceived  unless  he  had    felt 
them ;  speeches,  in  the  delivery  or  com- 
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position  of  which  the  most  scieptical 
miist  beliovo  in  hia  sincerity,  at  least, 
for  the  time  being.  But  on  the  other 
band,  what  are  we  to  make  of  hia 
frtxjuent  aaaeverationa  of  respect  for 
the  Constitution,  of  his  wish  toxuain- 
tain  thin^ps  as  thej  were  ?  What  of 
his  rei)u£ations  of  all  Coups  d'Etat^, 
when  it  is  self-evident  he  was  pre- 
paring all  along,  with  the  patient  skill 
of  a  consummate  chess-player,  for  the 
final  move  on  his  adversarr  ?  What 
of  his  declamations  on  hberty,  the 
Bepublic,  and  the  national  will,  when 
all  along  he  was  cautiously  and  pen^ 
sively  forging  the  iron  fetters  of  des- 
potism ? 

It  is  quite  true  that  he  manages 
with  marvellous  dexterity,  always  to 
provide  a  loophole  for  his  consistency ; 
and  that  understanding  the  Kepublio 
in  his  sense  as  simply  the  expression 
of  the  will  of  a  gross  majority,  and 
liberty  as  the  will  of  that  majority  to 
enslave  themselves  and  others,  he  can 


never  be  actually  oonvi)etedof  false* 
hood  ;  but  then,  according  to  Paley, 
he  who  uses  words  in  one  eensey 
knowing  that  those  to  whom  they  are 
addressed  understand  them  in  another, 
is  guilty  of  virtual  falsehood. 

As  to  the  future  we  have  no  better 
reliance  than  on  the  grounds  indi* 
oated  in  our  last  review ;  namely,  that 
it  is  Louis  Napoleon's  interest  to  keep 
well  with  us  and  with  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  and  that  in  general,  and  in  the 
long  run,  the  wise  and  the  good  are 
coincident,  and  that  no  man  living  is 
wiser  or  more  sagacious  and  far-see** 
ing  that  the  present  Emperor  oi  tho 
French.  We  have  also  this  addii 
tional  security,  that  he  has  g^ven 
hostages  to  fortune,  and  that  in  the 
Empress  Eugenie  and  her  'ills  de 
France,'  we  have  the  best  of  ffua** 
rantees  that  the  commanding  inteDeot 
of  the  husband  and  father  will  be 
employed  for  the  benefit  of  Fnmoe 
and  the  peace  of  the  worUl 
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TBS  Ciacm  AT  ILOJtOCS. 


It  was  spring,  and  in  Italy ;  one  of 
^hoee  half-dozen  days  at  very  most, 
wheo,  the  feeling  of  winter  departed, 
a  gentle  freshness  breathes  tnrough 
the  air ;  trees  stir  softly,  and  as  if  by 
made;  the  earth  becomes  carpeted 
with  flowers,  whose  odors  seem  to 
temper,  as  it  were,  the  exciting  at- 
mosphere. An  occasional  cloud,  fleecy 
and  jagged,  sails  lazily  aloft,  marking 
its  shadow  on  the  mountain  side.  In 
a  few  days — a  few  hours  perhape— 
the  blue  sky  will  be  unbroken,  the 
air  hushed,  a  hot  breath  will  move 
amon^  the  leaves,  or  pant  over  the 
trickling  fountain. 

In  this  fast-flitting  period,  we  dare 
not  call  it  season,  the  Caaoine  of  Flo- 
reuoe  is  singularly  beautiful :  on  one 
side,  the  gentle  river  stealing  past  be- 
neath the  shallowing  foliar^e ;  on  the 
other,  the  picturesque  mountains  to- 
wards Fic«ole,  dotted  with  i to  palaces 
and  terraced  gardens.  The  ancient 
tilv  itj.lf  is  partly  seen,  anl  the 
ukishIvo  Duomo  and  the  Palazzo 
Ytochio    tower   proudly  above  the 


trees  1  What  other  people  of  Europe 
have  suoh  a  haunt  ? — ^what  other  peo- 
ple would  know  so  thoroughly  how  to 
enjoy  it  ?  The  day  was  drawing  to  a 
dose,  and  the  Piazzone  was  now  fill* 
ed  with  equipages.  There  were  the 
representatives  of  every  European 
people,  and  of  nations  far  away  over 
the  seas — splendid  Bussians,  bnlliant 
French,  splenetic,  supercilious  Eng* 
lish;  and  ponderous  Gkrmans,  mingl^ 
with  the  leas  marked  nationalities  of 
Belgium  and  Holland,  and  even  Ame* 
rica.  Everything  Uiat  called  itself 
Fashion  was  there  to  swell  the  tide ;  and 
although  achoioemilitaryband  was  peiv 
forming  with  exquisite  skill  the  favou- 
rite overtures  of  the  day,  the  noise  and 
tumult  of  conversation  almost  drowned 
thmr  notes.  For  the  Cascine  is  to  the 
world  of  society  what  the  Bourse  is 
to  the  worhl  of  trade.  It  is  Uie  great 
oentro  of  all  news  and  intelligence^ 
wherd  markets  and  bargains  of  in« 
tercoursj  are  transacted,  and  where 
tha  act  ue  of  post  pleasure  is  rovivetl, 
and  the  plan4  of  f  utiux)  enjoyment  ftre 
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cmunMod  The  great  and  the  wealthy 
are  there,  to  see  and  to  meet  with 
eadi  other.    Their  proud  equipages 
Ee  nde  by  side,  like  spreat  liners  ; 
while   phsetoDB,    like   Inst   frigates, 
riioot  swiftly  by,  and  solitaiy  dandies 
flit  past  in  yarieties  of  conveyance 
to  wnich  sea-craft  can  offer  no  analo- 
gies.   All  are  bosy.  eager  and  occu- 
pied.   Scandal  holos  here  its  festival, 
and  the  misdeeds  of  every  capital  of 
Europe  are  now  being  discussed.  The 
higher    themes   of   politics   occupy 
but  few :  the  interests  of  literature 
attract  still  lees.    It  is  essentially  of 
the  world  th^  talk,  and  it  must  be 
owned  they  oo  it  like  adepts.    The 
last  witticism  of  Paris — ^the  last  duel 
at  Berlin— who  has  fled  from  his  cre- 
ditors in    England — who  has  run 
away  from  her  husband  at  Naples- 
are  all  retailed  with  a  serious  circum- 
stantiality that  would   lead  one  to 
believe   that   gossip  maintained  its 
'own  correspondent*  in  everjr  citr  of 
the  Continent.    Moralists  might  fan- 
<7.  perhaps,  that  in  the  tone  these 
subjects   are   treated,    there   would 
mingle  a  reprobation  of  the  bad,  and 
a  due  estimate  of  the  opposite,  if  it 
ever  occurred  at  all;  but  as  surely 
would  they  be  disappointed.    Never 
were   censors  more  lenient  —  never 
were  critics  so  charitable.    The  trans- 
ffressions  against  good  breeding — ^the 
^'gaudierie?*of  manner — thesoledsms 
in  dress,  language,  or  demeanour,  do 
indeed  meet  wiw  sharp  reproof  and 
cutting  sarcasm ;  but  m  recompense 
for  such  severity,  how  genUy  they 
deal  with  graver  ofiences.    for  the 
felonies   they  can    always   discover 
**  the   attenuating   circumstances  ;" 
for  the  petty  larcenies  of  fashion  they 
have  nothing  but  whip-cord. 

Amidst  the  various  knots  where 
such  discussions  were  carried  on,  one 
was  eminently  conspicuous.  It  was 
around  a  handsome,  open  carriaf^e, 
whose  horses,  harnessing,  and  livenes 
were  all  in  the  most  perfect  taste. 
The  equipage  might  possibly  have 
been  deemed  showy  in  Hyde  Park  ; 
but  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  or  the 
Cascine,  it  must  be  pronounced  the 
acmd  of  elegance.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  difierences  of  national 
opinion  on  this  point,  there  could  as- 
suredly have  been  none  as  to  tibe 
beauty  of  those  who  occupied  it. 

Though  a  considerable  interval  of 
years  divided  them^  theau^t  and  her 


niece  had  a  wonderful  icacfniblnKf 
to  each  other.  They  were  both — that 
rarest  of  all  forms  of  beauty — ^Uond 
Italians ; — that  is,  with  light  hair  and 
soft,  grey  eyes.  They  hftd  a  certain 
tint  of  skin,  deeper  and  mellower 
than  we  see  in  nortnemlands,  andaa 
en>ression  of  mingled  serioaaneasaad 
soraiess  that  on^  pertains  to  the 
south  of  Europe.  There  was  a  cer- 
tain coquetry  in  the  similarity  of 
their  dress,  which  in  many  parts  was 
precisely  alike;  and  aluiougfa  the 
niece  was  but  fifteen,  and  the  aunt 
twenty-seven,  it  needed  not  the  aid  of 
flattery  to  make  many  mistake  one 
for  the  other. 

Beauty,  like  all  the  other  **  Beaux 
Arts,"  has  its  distinctions.  Hie  same 
public  opinion  that  enthrones  tiie 
sculptor  or  the  musician,  confers  its 
crown  on  female  loveliness — and  by 
this  acclaim  were  they  declared  Qoeens 
iA  Beau^.  To  any  one  visiting  Italy 
for  the  first  time,  there  would  have 
seemed  something  very  strange  in  the 
sort  of  homage  renaered  &ein  :  a 
reverence  and  respect  only  acoozxled 
elsewhere  to  royaltiee — a  deference 
that  veiged  on  actual  hnmiHati<Mi — 
and  yet  all  this  blended  with  a  subtle 
familiarity  that  none  but  an  Italian 
can  ever  attain  to.  The  uncovered 
head,  the  attitude  of  respectful  atten- 
tion, the  patient  expectancy  of  notice, 
the  glad  air  of  him  under  recogniticni, 
were  all  there ;  and  yet,  through  these, 
there  was  dashed  a  strange  tone  of 
intimacy,  as  though  the  obeervances 
were  but  a  thin  crust  over  deeper 
feelings.  "  La  Gomtessa  " — ^for  she 
was  especially  ''  the  Countess,**  as 
one  illustrious  man  of  our  own  conn- 
try  was  "  the  Duke  "  —  possessed 
every  gift  which  claims  pre-eminence 
in  this  fair  city.  She  was  eminently 
beautiful,  young,  charming  in  her  man- 
ners, with  amjHe  fortune ;  and,  lastlj 
— ah  1  good  reader,  you  would  snrdy 
be  puz^ed  to  supply  that  lastly,  the 
more  as  we  say  tiiat  in  it  lies  an  ex- 
cellence without  which  all  the  rest 
are  of  little  worUi,  and  yet  with  it 
are  objects  of  worship,  almost  of 
adoration — she  was  separated  frnn 
her  husband  \  There  must  have  been 
an  epidemic,  a  kind  of  rot  amcn^ 
husbands  at  one  period;  for  we 
scarcely  remember  a  very  pretty  wo- 
man, from  five-and-twenty  to  five- 
and-thirty,  who  had  not  been  obliged 
(q  leave  hers  from  fu^  of  cruelt^i  or 
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acts  of  brutality,  etc.  that  only  hus- 
bands are  capable  of,  or  of  which 
their  poor  wives  are  ever  the  victims. 

If  the  moral  geography  of  Europe 
be  ever  written,  the  r^on  south-  of  the 
Alps  will  certainly  be  coloured  with 
that  tint,  whatever  it  be,  that  de- 
scribes the  blessedness  of  a  divorced 
existence.  In  other  lands,  especially 
in  our  own,  the  separated  individuiu 
labours  under  no  common  difficulty 
in  his  advances  to  society.  The  story 
— ^there  must  be  a  story— of  his  sepa* 
ration  is  told  in  various  ways— ^ 
of  course  to  his  disparagement.  Ty- 
rant or  victim,  it  is  hi^  to  say  un- 
der which  title  he  comes  out  best — so 
much  for  the  man  ;  but  for  the  wo- 
man there  is  no  plea ;  judgment  is 
pronounced  at  once,  without  the  me- 
rits. Fugitive,  or  fled  from — who  in- 
quires ?  she  is  one  that  few  men  dare 
to  recognise.  The  veiyfact  that  to 
mention  her  name  exacts  an  explana- 
tion, is'^condemnatory.  What  a  boon 
to  all  such  must  it  be  that  there  is  a 
climate  mild  enough  for  their  malady, 
and  a  coimtry  that  will  suit  their  con- 
stitution; and  not  only  that,  but 
a  r^on  which  actuaUy  pajB  ho- 
ma^  to  their  infiimity,  and  makes  of 
theur  martyrdom  atriumph!  As  you  go 
to  Norwav  for  salmon  fishing — ^to 
Bengal  to  hunt  tigers — ^to  St  Peters- 
bui^  to  eat  caviare,  so  when  divorced, 
if  you  would  really  know  the  bless- 
ing of  your  state,  go  take  a  house  on 
the  Amo.  Vast  as  are  the  material 
resources  of  our  globe,  the  moral  ones 
are  infinitely  greater;  nor  need  we 
despair,  some  day  or  other^  of  find- 
ing an  island  where  a  certificate  of 
frMidulent  bankruptcy  will  be  deemed 
a  letter  of  credit,  and  an  evidence  of 
insolvency  be  accepted  as  qualification 
to  start  a  bank. 

La  Comtessa  inhabited  a  nplendid 
palace,  furnished  with  magnificence  ; 
ner  gardens  were  one  of  the  sights  of 
tiie  dental,  not  only  for  their  floral 
display,  but  that  uiey  c(mtained  a 
celebrated  ^up  by  Ganova,  of  which 
no  copy  existed.  Her  gallery  was,  if 
not  extensive,  enrich^  with  some 
priceless  treasures  of  art ;  and  with  all 
these  she  possessed  high  rank,  for  her 
card  bore  Uie  name  of  La  Oomtesse 
de  Glenoore,  n^  Oomtesse  della  Torre. 

The  reader  thus  knows  at  once,  if 
not  actually  as  much  as  we  do  our- 
selves, all  that  we  mean  to  impart  to 
him :  and  now  let  us  come  back  to 


that  eauipage  around  whidi  swarmed 
the  f asnion  of  Florence,  eagerly  press- 
ing forward  to  catch  a  woni,  a  smile, 
oreven  alook ;  and  actuallyperched  on 
every  spot  from  which  they  could  ob- 
tain a  glimpse  of  those  within.  A 
young  Kussian  prince,  with  his  arm 
m  a  slinff,  had  just  recited  the  in- 
cident of  nis  late  duel;  a  Neapoli- 
tan minister  had  delivered  a  rose-co- 
loured epistle  from  a  Boyal  Highness 
of  his  own,  court  A  Spanish  gran- 
dee had  deposited  his  offering  of  ca- 
melias,  which  actually  covered  the 
front  cushions  of  the  carriage  ;  and 
now  a  little  lane  was  formed  for  the 
approach  of  the  old  Duke  de  Br^- 
nolles,  who  made  his  advance  with  a 
mingled  courtesy  and  haughtiness 
that  told  of  Yer^dlles  and  long  ago. 

A  very  creditable  specimen  of  the 
old  noblesse  of  France  was  the  Duke, 
and  well  worthy  to  be  the  srandson  of 
one  who  was  Grand  Marechal  to 
Louis  XIY.  Tall,  thin,  and  slightly 
stooped  from  age ;  his  dark  eye 
seemed  to  glisten  the  brighter  beneath 
his  shaggy,  white  eyebrows.  He  had 
served  witn  distinction  as  a  soldier, 
and  been  an  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  the  Czar  Paul  ;  in  every  station 
he  had  filled  sustaining  the  character 
of  a  true  and  loyal  gentleman — a  man 
who  could  reflect  nothing  but  honour 
on  the  great  country  he  belonged  ta 
It  was  amongst  the  scandal  of  Flo- 
rence that  he  was  the  most  devoted 
of  la  Comtessa's  admirers ;  but  we 
are  <^uite  willing  to  believe  that  his 
admiration  had  nothing  in  it  of  love. 
At  all  events,  she  distinguished  him 
by  her  most  marked  notice.  He  was 
the  frequent  guest  of  her  choicest 
dinners,  and  the  constant  visitor  at 
her  evenings  at  home.  It  was  then 
with  a  degree  of  favour  that  many 
an  envious  heart  coveted,  she  extend- 
ed her  hand  to  him  as  he  came  for- 
ward, which  he  kissed  with  all  the 
lowly  deference  he  would  have  shown 
to  that  of  his  Prince. 

"  Mon  cher  Due,"  said  she,  smi- 
ling, "  I  have  such  a  store  ofjgriev- 
ances  to  lay  at  your  door.  The  es- 
sence of  violets  is  not  violets,  but 
verbena.** 

"  Charming  Comtease,  I  had  it  di- 
rect from  Pierrot's." 

"Pierrot  is  a  traitor,  then ;  that's 
all :  and  where's  Ida's  Arab,  is  he 
to  be  here  to-day,  or  to-monowl 
When  are  we  to  see  him !"  , 
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"  Why,  I  only  wrote  to  the  Emir 
on  Tuesday  last." 

"  Mais  a  quoi  bon  rEmir  if  he 
oaii't  do  inipossibilitica  ?  Surely  the 
irery  thought  of  him  brings  up  the 
Arabian  Nights,  and  the  Calif  Ha- 
roun.  By  the  way,  thank  you  for  the 
poignard.  It  is  true  Damascus ;  is 
It  not  r 

"  Of  course.    I*d  not  have  dared — " 

"  To  be  sure  not.  I  told  the  Arch- 
duchess it  was.  I  wora  it  in  my 
Turkish  dress  on  Wednesday,  and 
you,  false  man^  wouldn't  come  to  ad- 
mire me  !** 

"  You  know  what  a  sad  day  was 
that  for  me,  madam,'*  said  he,  so- 
lemnly. "  It  was  the  anniversary  of 
her  fate  who  was  your  only  rival  in 
beauty,  as  she  had  no  rival  in  imde< 
served  misfortunes." 

"  Pauvre  Keiue  !"  sighed  theCk)un- 
teM,  and  held  her  bouquet  to  her 
face. 

"  What  great  mass  of  papers  is  that 
you  have  there,  Duke  ?"  resumed  she. 
"Can  it  be  a  journal?" 

"  It  is  an  English  newspaper,  my 
dear  Countess.  As  I  know  you  do 
not  receive  any  of  his  countiymen,  I 
have  not  asked  your  permission  to 

E resent  the  Lord  Selby ;  but  hearing 
im  read  out  your  name  in  a  para* 
graph  here,  I  carried  off  his  paper 
to  nave  it  translated  for  me.  You 
read  English,  don't  vou  ?" 

"  VeiT  imperfectly ;  and  I  detest 
it,*'  said  she,  impatiently;  "  but 
Prince  Volkoi&ky  can,  I  am  sure, 
obliffe  you ;"  and  she  turned  away  her 
head  in  ill>humour. 

"  It  is  here  somewhere.  PaMeu, 
I  thought  I  marked  the  pUice,"  mut- 
tered the  Duke,  as  he  handed  the 
paper  to  the  Russian.  "  Isn't  that  it  ?** 

**  This  is  all  about  theatres,  Ma- 
dame Pasta,  and  the  Haymarket." 

"  Ah  !  well,  it  is  lower  down : 
here,  perhaps." 

**  Court  news.  The  Grand  Dnke 
of  Saxe  Weimar." 

"  No,  no  :  not  that." 

**  Oh,  here  it  is.  '  Great  Scandal 
in  High  life — ^A  very  singular  cor- 
respondence has  just  paved,  and  will 
soon,  we  l)elievc,  be  made  public,  be- 
tween the  Herald's  College  and  Lord 
Glen  core.'"  Here  the  reader  stop- 
ped, and  lowered  his  voice  at  the 
next  word. 

.    "  U ^ad  on,  Prince.  C^c/ff  mo7i  marl," 
said  she,  cc4dly,  while  a  ve»y  slight 


movement  of  her  upper  lip  bTtrayeil 
what  might  mean  scorn  or  sorrow,  or 
even  both. 

The  Prince,  however,  had  now  n  ji 
his  eyes  over  tlie  paragraph,  ^i»\ 
crushing  the  newspaper  in  hw  hasJ, 
hurried  away  from  the  spot.  Tn^ 
Duke  as  quickly  followed,  and  soon 
overtook  him. 

"  Who  gave  you  this  paper,  Dnke  T 
cried  the  Kussian,  angnly. 

"  It  was  Lord  Selby.  Ho  was 
reading  it  aloud  to  a  friend." 

^^  Then  he  is  an  infamey  and  I'll 
tell  him  so,"  cried  the'  other  pasmon* 
ately.  "  Which  is  he  ?  the  one  with 
the  light  moustache,  or  the  short  r 
one  ?"  and,  without  waiting  for  r> 
ply,  the  Bussian  daahed  between  the 
carriages,  and  thrusting  his  way 
through  the  prancing  crowd  of  mnv« 
ing  horses,  arrived  at  a  spot  where 
two  young  men,  evidently  strangers 
to  Ihe  scene,  wei-e  standing  cahnly 
surveying  the  bright  panorama  before 
them. 

"  The  Lord  Selby,"  said  the  Bus- 
sian, taking  off  his  hat  and  saluting 
one  of  them. 

"  That'fi"  his  lordship,"  replied  the 
one  he  addressed,  pointing  to  hia 
friend. 

"  I  am  the  Prince  Volkoflskv,  Aid- 
de-Camp  to  the  Emperor,"  said  tneBus- 
sian ;  '^and  hearing  from  mv  friend, 
the  Duke  de  Bregnolles,  that  you 
have  just  ^ven  him  this  newspaper, 
that  he  might  obtain  the  translation 
of  a  passage  in  it  which  concerns 
lady  Glencore,  and  have  the  expla- 
nation read  out  at  her  own  carriage, 
publicly,  before  all  the  world,  I  de- 
sire to  tell  you  that  your  lordship  is 
unworthy  of  your  rank — an  infaxM  ! 
and  if  you  qp  not  resent  this  —  a 
polissoH  /" 

"  This  man  is  mad,  Selby,"  said 
the  short  man,  with  the  coolest  air 
imaginable. 

**  Quite  sane  enough  to  give  your 
friend  a  lesson  in  gooid  manners ;  and 
^ou  too,  sir,  if  you  have  any  fancy  for 
it,"  said  the  Bussian. 

"  I'd  give  him  in  chai^  to  the  po- 
lice, by  Jove,  if  there  were  police 
hero,"  said  the  same  one  who  spoke 
before :  "  he  can't  be  a  gentleman." 

"  There's  my  card,  sir,"  said  the 
Rnfiaian ;  "  and  for  you  too,  sir," 
s.aid  ho,  presenting  another  to  him 
wlio  p}X)ke. 

"  Where  arc  you  to  be  heard  of?' 
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said  the  short  mftXh 

"  At  the  BuBsian  l^;atio&,"  said  tha 
Prinoe,  haughtily,  aad  turned  away. 

"  You're  wrcmg,  Baynton.  he  is  a 
geutlomaii,"  said  Lord  Selby,  as  he 
pooketed  the  card,  "  thou^^h  oer* 
tainly  he  is  not  a  yery  mud  tem- 
pered specimen  of  his  order." 

^'  You  didn't  give  thenewspapw  as 
he  said ** 

^*  Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  was 
reading  it  aloud  to  you  when  the 
royal  carriages  came  suddenly  past ; 
and,  in  taidng  off  my  hat  to  salute,  I 
never  noticed  that  the  old  Duke  had 
carried  off  the  paper.  I  know  he 
can't  read  English,  and  the  chances 
are,  he  has  asked  this  Scythian  gen- 
tleman to  interpret  for  him.'* 

**  So  then  the  affair  is  easily  set- 
tled," said  the  other,  quietly. 

**  Of  course  it  is,"  was  the  answer  { 
and  they  both  loun^red  about  among 
the  carriages,  which  already  were 
thinning,  imd,  after  a  while,  set  out 
towards  the  city. 

They  had  but  just  reached  their  ho- 
tel when  a  straiiger  presented  himr 
self  to  them  as  the  Count  de  Mamy. 
He  had  come  as  the  friend  of  Prince 
Volkoffsky,  who  had  fully  explained 
to  him  the  event  of  that  artemoon. 

"  Well,"  said  Baynton,  "  we  are 
of  opinion  your  friend  has  conducted 
himself  exceedingly  ill,  and  wo  are 
here  to  receive  his  excuses." 


^'  I  am  afraid,  messieurs,"  said  the 
Frenchman,  bowing,  *^  that  it  will 
exhaust  your  patience  if  you  continue 
to  wait  for  them.  Might  it  not  be 
better  to  come  and  accept  what  he  is 
quite  prepared  to  offer  you — satisfao* 
tion?" 

"Be  it  so,"  said  Lord  Selby : 
"  he'll  see  his  mistake  some  time  or 
other,  and  perhaps  regret  it.  Where 
ahall  it  be  ?— and  when  ?" 

"  At  the  Fossombroni  Villa,  about 
two  miles  from  this.  To-morrow 
morning,  at  eight,  if  that  suit  you." 

"  Quite  well.  I  have  no  oUier  ap- 
pointment.   Pistols,  of  course  ?" 

"You  have  the  choice,  otherwise 
my  friend  would  have  preferred  the 
sword." 

"  Take  him  at  his  w^ord,  Selby," 
whispered  Baynton ;  "  you  are  equal 
to  any  of  Uiem  with  the  rapier." 

"  If  your  friend  desire  the  sword, 
I  have  no  objection — I  mean  tlie 
rapier." 

"  The  rapier  be  it,"  said  the  French- 
man ;  and  with  a  polite  assurance  of 
the  infinite  honour  he  felt  in  forming 
their  acquaintance,  and  the  gratifying 
certainty  they  were  sure  to  possess  (S 
his  highest  considerations,  he  bowed, 
backed,  and  withdrew. 

"  Well  mannered  fellow,the  French- 
man," said  Baynton,  as  the  door 
closed  ;  and  the  other  nodded  assent^ 
and  rang  the  bell  for  dinner. 


C8AFTER  3CX. 


roM  viujk  woatonanoxL 


Turn  grounds  ci  th6  Villa  Fossom- 
broni were,  at  the  time  we  speak  ol, 
the  Chalk  Farm,  or  the  Fifteen  Acres 
of  Tuscany.  The  Villa  itself,  long 
since  deserted  by  the  illustrious  fa- 
mily whose  name  it  bore,  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  an  old  Piedmcmtese 
noble,  ruined  by  a  l<Mig  life  of  excess 
and  diawipalion«  He  lud  served  with 
gallantry  in  the  imperial  army  of 
France,  but  was  dismissed  the  service 
for  a  play  transaction,  in  which  his 
conduct  was  deeply  disgraceful ;  and 
the  Colonel  Count  Tasaercmi,  ik  the 
6th  Hussars  of  the  Guards,  was  de- 
dared  unworthy  to  wear  the  uniform 
of  a  Frenchman. 

For  a  number  of  years  he  had  lived 
so  estranflad  from  the  woi*ld,  that 
Buuny  bellev«d  he  hod  died ;  but  at 


last  it  was  known  that  he  had  gone 
to  reside  in  a  half -ruined  villa  near 
Florence,  which  soon  became  the  re- 
sort of  a  certain  class  of  gamblers, 
whose  habits  would  have  speedily  at- 
tracted notice  if  practised  within  the 
city.  The  quarrels  and  altercations, 
so  inseparable  from  high  play,  were 
umially  settled  on  the  spot  in  which 
they  occurred,  until  at  kst  the  Villa 
became  famous  for  these  meetings, 
and  the  name  of  Fossombroni,  in  a 
discussion,  was  the  watchword  for  a 
duel. 

It  was  of  a  splendid  spring  morn- 
ing that  the  two  Englishmen  arrived 
at  this  spot — ^which,  even  on  the  un- 
pleasant errand  that  they  had  come, 
struck  them  with  surprise  and  admi- 
icatioA,    The  Villa  itself  was  <«ie  of 
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those  vast  structured  which  the  coun- 
try about  Florence  abounds  in. 
Gloomj)  stem,  and  gaoMike  without ; 
while  within,  splendid  apartments 
open  into  each  other,  in  wnat  seems 
an  endless  succession.  Frescoed  walls, 
and  gorgeously  ornamented  ceilings, 
gilded  mouldings,  and  rich,  tracery 
are  on  every  side,  and  these,  too,  in 
chambers  where  the  immense  pro- 
portions and  the  vast  space  recall 
the  idea  of  a  royal  residence.  Pass- 
ing in  by  a  dilapidated  srelle  which 
once  had  be^i  richly  gilded,  they  en- 
tered by  a  flight  of  steps  a  great  hall 
which  ran  the  entire  len^Ji  of  Uie 
building.  Though  lighted  bv  a  dou- 
ble range  of  wmdows,  neglect  and 
dirt  had  so  dimmed  the  panes,  that 
the  place  was  almost  in  deep  shadow. 
Still  they  could  perceive  that  the 
vaulted  roof  was  a  mass  of  stuccoed 
tracery,  and  that  the  colossal  divi- 
sions of  the  walls  were  of  brilliant 
Tiema  marble.  At  one  end  of  this 
great  gallery  was  a  small  chapel,  now 
partly  despoiled  of  its  religious  deco- 
rations, which  were  most  irreverently 
replaced  by  a  variety  of  swords  and 
saores  of  every  possible  size  and 
shape,  and  several  pairs  of  pistols, 
arranged  with  an  evideit  eye  to  pic- 
turesque grouping. 

''What  are  all  these  inscriptions 
hereon  the  walls,  Baynton?"  cried 
Selby,  as  he  stood  endeavouring  to 
decypher  the  lines  on  a  little  marble 
slab,  a  number  of  which  were  dotted 
over  the  chapel. 

"  Strange  enough  this,  by  Jove," 
muttered  uie  other,  reading  to  him- 
self, half  aloud — "  Francisco  Ricordi, 
ucciso  da  Gieronimo  Gazzi,  29  Set^ 
tembre,  1828." 

"What  does  that  mean?"  asked 
Selby. 

"  It  is  to  commemorate  some  fel- 
low who  was  killed  here  in  '28." 

"  Are  they  all  in  the  same  vein  Y* 
asked  the  other. 

"  It  would  seem  so."  Here's  one  : 
'  ^vamente  ferito,'  badhr  wounded, 
with  a  postscript  that  he  died  the 
same  night." 

"  Wfitt's  this  large  one  here,  in 
black  marble  ?"  inquired  Selby. 

"  To  the  memory  of  Ou-lo  Luifii 
Guiccidrini,  *  detto  il  Oamefice,'  ct&- 
ed  the  slaughterer  :  cut  down  to  the 
forehead  by  Pietro  Baldasseroni,  on 
the  night  of  July  8th,  1829." 

"  I  confess  any  other  kind  of  lite* 


rature  would  amuse  me  fls  w^"  said 
Selby,  turning  back  asiin  into  the 
lai^e  hall.  Mynton  had  scarcely 
joined  him  when  they  saw,  advanciDg 
towards  them  through  the  gloom,  a 
short,  thick-set  man,  dressed  in  mudh 
wom  dressing-gown  and  ali]q)en. 
He  removed  his  skull-cap  as  he  ap- 
proached, and  said — ''The  Count 
Taaseroni,  at  your  orders." 

"  We  have  come  here  hj  appoint- 
ment," said  Baynton. 

"  Yes,  yes.  I  know  it  alL  Vol- 
ko&ky  sent  me  word.  He  was  hen 
on  Saturday.  He  gave  that  Frendi 
colonel  a  sharp  l^isson.  Ban  the  sword 
dean  through  the  chest  To  be  sore 
he  was  wounded  too,  but  only  through 
the  arm ;  but '  La  Marqu^  has  got 
hisMssport." 

"You'll  have  him  up  there  soon, 
then,"  said  Baynton,  pointing  towardfl 
thecha{)el. 

"  I  think  not  We  have  not  done 
it  latterly,"  said  the  Count,  musin^y. 
"  The  authorities  dont  seem  to  fike 
it ;  and,  of  course,  we  respect  the  au- 
thorities !" 

"  That* s  quite  evident,"  said  Bayn- 
ton, who  turned  to  translate  the  ob- 
servation to  his  friend. 

Scdhv  whispered  a  word  in  his  ear. 

"  What  does  the  signore  say  T  in- 
quired the  Count 

"  My  friend  thinks  that  they  are 
behind  the  time." 

"PerBaccho!  Let  him  be  easy  as 
to  that  I  have  known  some  to  think 
that  the  Eussian  came  too  soon.  I 
never  heard  of  one  who  wished  him 
earlier  !  There  they  are  now :  they 
always  come  by  the  fi;arden ;"  and  so 
saying,  he  hastened  off  to  receive 
them. 

"  How  is  this  fellow  to  handle  a 
sword,  if  his  right  arm  be  wounded  V* 
said  Selby. 

"  Don't  you  know  that  these  Bos- 
sians  use  the  left  hand  indiffeiently 
with  the  riffht^n  all  exercises  7  It  may 
be  awk  warn  tor  you  ;  but,  depend  upon 
it,  ht^U  not  be  inconvenienced  in  the 
least." 

As  he  spoke,  the  others  Altered  the 
other  end  of  the  halL  The  Prince  no 
sooner  saw  the  Englishmen,  than  he 
advanced  towards  &em  with  his  hat 
off.  "  My  Lord,"  said  he  ra{ndly, 
"  I  have  come  to  make  you  an  apo- 
logy ,  and  one  which  I  trust  you  will 
accept  in  all  the  frankness  that  I  of- 
fer it    I  have  learned  from  your 
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friend,  the  Duo  Qe  Br^gnolles^  ht>w 
the  incident  of  yesterday  occar» 
red.  I  see  that  the  only  famt  com- 
mitted was  my  own.  Will  you  par- 
don, then,  a  momentaiy  word  of  ill- 
temper,  occasioned  by  what  I  wrong- 
fully believed  a  great  injury  V* 

"  Of  course,  I  knew  it  was  all  a 
mistake  on  your  part.  I  told  Colo- 
nel Baynton  here,  you'd  see  so  your- 
self— when  it  was  too  late,  perhaps." 

"  I  thank  you  sincerely,"  said  the 
Russian,  bowmg;  ''  your  readiness  to 
accord  me  this  satisfaction  makes  your 
f oi^veness  more  precious  to  me ;  and 
now,  as  another  favour,  will  you  per- 
mit me  to  ask  you  one  question  V* 

"Yes,  certainly." 

"  Why.whenyou  couldhaveso  easily 
explainea  this  misconception  on  my 
part,  did  you  not  take  the  trouble  of 
doinff  so  V* 

Selby  looked  confused,  blushed, 
looked  awkwardly  from  side  to  side, 
and  then,  with  a  glance  towards  his 
friend,  seemed  to  say,  "  Will  you 
try  and  answer  him  ?" 

"  I  think  you  have  hit  it  yourself, 
Prince,"  said  Baynton.  "  It  was  the 
trouble — ^thebore  of  an  explanation, 
deterred  him.  He  hates  wntini^,  and 
he  thought  there  would  be  a  shower 
of  notes  to  be  replied  to,  meetings, 
discussions,  and  what  not;  and  so 
he  said,  '  Let  him  have  his  shot,  and 
have  done  with  it.' " 

The  Russian  looked  from  one  to  the 
other,  as  he  listened,  and  seemed 
really  as  if  not  quite  sure  whether 
this  speech  was  uttered  in  seriousness 
or  sarcasm.  The  calm,  phlegmatic 
faces  of  the  Englishmen — the  almost 
apathetic  expression  they  wore — soon 
convinced  him  that  the  words  were 
truthfully  spoken ;  and  he  stood  ac- 
tually confounded  with  amazement 
before  them. 

Lord  Selby  and  his  friend  freely 
accepted  the  polite  invitation  of  the 
Prince  to  breakfast,  and  they  all  ad- 
journed to  a  small,  but  splendidly  de- 
corated room,  where  everything  was 
already  awaiting  them.  There  tare 
few  incidents  inlife  which  so  much 
— .  to  n^id  intima^  as  the 
an  averted  duel  The  revul- 
non  from  animosity  is  almost  certain  to 
lead  to,  if  not  actual  friendship,  what 
may  easily  become  so.  Li  tne  pre- 
sent instance,  the  very  diversities  of 
national  character  gave  a  zest  anden- 
joymentto  the  meeting;  and  while 


the  EngliahmeA  were  charmed  by  the 
fascination  of  manners  and  conversa- 
tional readiness  of  their  hosts^  the 
Russians  were  equally  struck  with  a 
cool  imperturbability  and  impassive- 
ness,  of  which  they  had  never  seen 
the  equaL 

By  degrees  the  Russian  led  the  con- 
versation to  the  question  bpr  which 
their  misunderstanding  originated. 
"  You  know  my  Lord  Glencore,  per- 
haps ?"  said  he. 

"Never  saw — scarcely  ever  heard 
of  him,"  said  Selby,  in  his  dry,  laco- 
nic tone. 

"  Is  he  mad  or  a  fool  ?"  asked  the 
Prince,  half  angrily. 

"  I  served  in  a  regiment  once  where 
he  commanded  a  troop,"  said  Baynton ; 
"  and  they  always  said  he  was  a  good 
sort  of  fellow." 

"You  read  that  paragraph  this 
morning,  I  c<mclude  ?"  said  the  Rus- 
sian. "You  saw  how  he  du-es  to 
stigmatize  the  honor  of  his  wife — to 
degrade  her  to  the  rank  of  a  mistress 
— ^and,  at  the  same  time,  to  bastardize 
the  son  who  ought  to  inherit  his  rank 
and  title  ?" 

"  I  read  it,"  said  Selby,  drily ;  "and 
I  had  a  letter  from  my  lawyer  about 
it  this  morning." 

"  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  he,  anxious 
to  hear  more,  and  ^et  too  delicate  to 
venture  on  a  question. 

"  Yes ;  he  writes  to  me  for  some 
title  deeds  or  other.  I  didn't  pay 
mudi  attention,  exactly,  to  what  he 
says.  Qlencore's  man  of  business  had 
addressed  a  letter  to  him." 

The  Russian  bowed,  and  waited  for 
him  to  resume ;  but,  apparently,  he 
had  rather  fatigued  himself  by  such 
unusual  loquacitnr,  and  so  he  lay  back 
in  his  chair,  and  puffed  ^W  cigar  in 
indolent  enjoyment. 

"  A  goodish  sort  of  thing  for  you  it 
ought  to  be,"  said  Baynton,  between 
the  pufb  of  his  tobacco-smoke,  and 
with  a  look  towards  Selb^. 

"  I  suspect  it  may,"  said  the  other, 
without  the  slightest  change  of  tone 
or  demeanour. 

"Where  is  it — somewliere  in  the 
south?" 

"  Mostly  Devon.  There's  some- 
thing in  Wales,  too,  if  I  remember 
aright." 
^Nothing  Irish?" 
"  No,  thank  Heaven — nothing 
Irish" — and  his  grim  lordship  made 
the  nearest  advance  U>  a  vanie  of 
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which  his  tmplfuitlo  featurae  seemed 
capable. 

**  Do  I  underatand  you  aright,  my 
lord,"  said  the  Prince  ;  "  that  you  re- 
ceive an  aooessiou  of  fortune  by  this 
event  f 

"  I  shall ;  if  I  survive  Glenoore/' 
was  the  brief  reply. 

"  You  are  related,  then  t** 

"  Some  cousinship—I  foi^  how  it 
is.    Do  you  rememoer,  Baynton  f 

« I'm  not  quite  certain.    I  think  it 
was    a   Coventry   married    one    of  - 
Jack  G(mway*8  sisters,  imd  she  after- 
wards became  the  wife  of  Sir  Some- 
thing Massy.    Isnt  that  it  V 

"  Yee,  that's  it,"  muttered  the  other, 
in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  was  tired  of 
a  knotty  problem. 

**  And,  according  to  your  laws,  this 
Lord  Glencore  may  marry  again?** 
cried  the  Bussian. 

''  I  should  think  so,  if  he  has  no 
wife  living,"  said  Selby ;  "  but,  I  trust, 
for  m^  sake,  he'll  not." 

**  And  what  if  he  should,  and  should 
be  discovered  the  wedded  husband  of 
another  ?" 

"That  would  be  bigamy,"  said 
Selby.  "  Would  they  hang  him, 
Baynton  r 

"  I  think  not — scarcely,**  rejoined 
the  Colonel. 

The  Prince  tried  in  various  ways  to 
obtain  some  insight  into  Lord  Glen- 
core's  habits,  his  tastes,  imd  mode  of 
life,  but  all  in  vain.  They  knew^  in- 
deed, very  little,  but  even  that  little 
they  were  too  indolent  to  repeat.  Lord 
Selby's  memory  was  often  at  fault, 
too,  and  Baynton's  had  ill  supplied 
the  deficiency.  Again  and  affiun  did 
the  Russian  mutter  curses  to  nimself, 
over  the  impassive  apathy  of  these 
stony  islanders.  At  mcnnents  he  fan- 
cied that  they  suspected  his  eagerness, 
and  had  assumed  their  most  guarded 
caution  against  him ;  but  he  soon  per- 
ceived that  this  manner  was  natural 
to  them,  not  prompted  in  the  slightest 
degree  by  any  distrust  whatever. 

After  all,  bought  the  Russian,  how 
can  I  hope  to  stimulate  a  man  who  is 
not  excited  by  his  own  increase  of 
fortune?  Tdk  of  Turkish  fatalism— 
these  fellows  would  shame  the  Mos- 
lem. 

"Do  you  mean  to  prolong  your 
stay  at  Florence,  my  lord  T*  asked  the 
Pnnce,  as  they  arose  from  table. 

"  I  scarcely  know.  What  do  vou 
•ay,  Baynton?" 


"  A  week  or  so,  I  tocy,**  muttered 
the  other. 

"  And  then  <m  to  Rome,  perhaps  t" 

The  two  Englishmen  looked  ateat^ 
other  with  an  air  of  as  much  ocHifa- 
flion  as  if  subjected  to  a  aearehing  ex- 
amination in  science. 

"Well,  I  shouldn't  wonder,**  said 
Selby  at  last,  with  a  sigh, 

"  xee,  it  may  come  to  that,**  said 
Baynton,  like  a  man  who  had  jusi 
overcome  a  dilficulty. 

"You'll  be  in  time  for  the  Holy 
week  and  all  the  ceremoniea,"  said 
the  Prince. 

"Mind  that,  Baynton/'  said  hit 
lordship,  who  wasn't  gomgtocany 
what  he  felt  to  be  another  man's  load ; 
and  Baynton  nodded  acquiescence. 

"  And  after  that  comes  the  seasoD 
for  Ni^es — you  have  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  perhaps,  of  such  weathw  as 
nothing  in  all  Europe  can  vie 
with.'* 

"  You  hear,  Baynton  V*  aaid  Selbf. 

"I've  booked  it,"  mattered  the 
other,  and  so  they  took  leave  of  their 
entertainer,  and  set  out  towards  Flo- 
rence. Neither  you  nor  I,  dear 
reader,  will  gain  anything  by  keeping 
them  comnany,  for  they  say  scarce  a 
word  by  the  way.  They  rtop  at  in- 
tervals, and  cast  their  eyes  ovw  tba 
glorious  landscape  at  their  feet.  Th^ 
glances  are  thrown  over  the  fairest 
scene  of  the  fairest  of  all  lands ;  and 
whethwthey  turn  towards  the  snow- 
capt  Ai^)enines,  by  Yadl'ombroaa, 
or  trace  the  sunny  vineyards  along 
the  Yal*  d' Amo,  they  behold  a  jAc^m 
such  as  no  canvass  ever  imitated ;  still 
they  are  mute  and  unoommunicativa 
Whatever  of  pleasure  their  thoogfati 
suggest,  each  Keeps  for  himself.  Ob> 
jects  <^  wonder,  strange  sights  and 
new,  may  present  thamsaiTes,  hot 
they  are  not  to  be  startled  out  of 
national  dignity  by  so  ignoUe  a  srai- 
tim^it  as  surprize.  And  so  they  jog 
onward— douotless  richer  in  refleetKm 
than  eloquent  in  comfnnnion — and  so 
we  leave  them« 

Let  us  not  be  deemed  unjust  or  un- 
generous, if  ws  assert  tiiat  we  have 
met  many  such  as  these.  They  are 
not  individuals — they  are  a  dass— 
and,  strange  (mougn  too,  a  ektfs 
which  almost  invariably  pertains  to  a 
hi^  and  distinguiaked  rank  in  so- 
dety.  It  would  be  presumptuous  to 
ascribe  such  demeanour  to  insen- 
sibility.   Theiv   is  oiOQ^  ia  their 
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general  conduct  to  disprove  the  as- 
sumption. Aa  little  is  it  affectation  ; 
it  is  simply  on  acquired  habit  of 
stoical  indifference,  supposed  to  be- 
why,  Heaven  knows ! — ^the  essential  in- 
gredient of  the  best  breeding.  If  the 
practioe  extinguish  all  emoticm  and 


obliterate  all  trace  of  feeling  from  the 
heart,  we  deplore  the  system.  If  it 
only  gloss  over  the  worluug  of  human 
sympathy,  we  pity  the  men.  At  all 
events,  they  are  verv  uninteresting 
company,  with  whom  longer  dalliance 
would  only  be  wearisome. 


OXIAI^EE  XXI. 


BOMB  TSAIT8  OV  IXSJL 


It  waa  the  night  Lady  Glencore  re* 
eeived ;  and,  as  usual,  the  street  was 
crowded  with  equipages,  which  some* 
how  seemed  to  have  got  into  inextri- 
cable confusion — some  endeavouring 
to  turn  back,  while  others  pressed 
forward — and  the  court  of  the  palace 
being  closely  packed  with  carnages 
which  the  tluron^ed  street  held  in  rast 
blockade.  As  uie  apartoients  which 
faced  the  street  were  not  ever  used 
for  these  receptions,  the  dark  un- 
lighted  windows  suggested  no  remark ; 
but  they  who  had  entered  the  court- 
yard were  struck  by  the  gloomy  a»- 
pect  of  the  vast  building;  not  only 
that  the  entrance  and  the  stairs  were 
in  darkne83,)but  the  whole  suite  of 
rooms,  usually  brilliant  as  the  day, 
were  now  in  deep  gloom.  From  every 
carriage-windo w,heads were  protruded 
wondering  at  this  strange  spectacle, 
and  eager  inquiries  mressed  on  every 
side  for  an  explanation.  The  expres- 
sion of  sudden  illness  was  n^idly 
disseminated  but  as  n4)idly  contra- 
dicted, and  the  reply  given  by  the 
porter  to  all  demands  quicklv  re- 
peated from  mouth  to  mouth,  "  Her 
ladyship  will  not  receive." 

**  Con  no  one  expUin  this  mystery  T 
cried  the  old  Princess  Borinsky — as, 
heavy  with  fat  and  diamonds,  she 
hung  out  of  her  carriage-window — 
'^Oh,  there's  Major  Scs^by;  he  is 
certain  to  know,  if  it  be  anything 
malicious." 

Scaresby  was,  however,  too  busy 
in  recounting  hiJB  news  to  others  to 
perceive  the  signals  the  old  Princess 
neld  out ;  and  it  was  only  as  her  chas- 
seur, six  feet  three  of  green  and  gold, 
bent  down  to  give  her  highnesses  mes- 
sage, that  the  Major  humed  off,  in  all 
the  importance  of  a  momentary  scan- 
dal, to  the  side  of  the  carri.'ige. 

<*  Here  I  am,  all  iinpitience.  What 
is  it,  Scarcsby  ? — tell  im»,  quickly," 
oriadsho. 


"A  smash,  my  dear  Pnncess— 
notliing  more  or  less,"  said  he, 
in  a  voice  which  nature  seemed  to 
have  invented  to  utter  impertinence ; 
so  harsh  and  grating,  and  yet  so 
painfully  distinct  in  all  its  accente— 
*^  as  complete  a  smash  as  ever  I  heard 
of." 

'^  You  can't  mean  that  her  fortune 
is  in  peril  ?" 

"  I  suppose  that  must  suffer  also. 
It  is  her  cnaracter — ^her  station  as  one 
of  us — ^that's  shipwrecked  here." 

'^  Go  on,  go  on,"  cried  she.  impa« 
tiently — "  I  wish  to  hear  it  alL" 

"  All  is  v^  briefly  related,  then," 
said  he.  ''The  charming  Countess, 
you  remember,  ran  away  with  a 
countryman  of  mine,  young  Glencore, 
of  the  8th  Hussars ;  I  used  to  know 
lus  father  intimately." 

"  Never  mind  his  father." 

''  That's  exactly  what  Glencore  did. 
He  came  over  here  and  fell  in  love 
with  the  girl,  and  they  ran  off  to- 
gether, but  they  forgot  to  get  married, 
Princess.  Ha — ha — ^ha — "  and  he 
laughed  with  a  cackle  a  demon  could 
not  have  rivalled. 

r   "  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it— I'll 
never  believe  it,"  cried  the  Princess. 

"  Thaf  s  exactly  what  I  was  recom- 
mending to  the  Marquesa  Guesteni. 
I  said,  you  needn't  believe  it.  Why, 
how  do  we  go  anywhere,  now-ardays, 
except  by  not  believing  the  evil 
stones  that  are  told  of  our  enter- 
tainers." 

''Yes,  yM  ;  but  I  repeat  that  this 
is  an  infaonous  column V.  She,  a  Coun- 
tess, of  a  family  second  to  none  in  all 
Italy;  her  father  a  Grand  d'Eiq»gne. 
I'll  go  to  her  this  moment." 

"  She'll  not  see  you.  She  has  just 
refused  to  see  La  Genosi,"  said  the 
Major,  tartly.  "Though,  if  a 
cracked  reputation  might  have  af- 
forded any  sympathy,  ihs  might  have 
a 'mitted  Afr."  j^ 
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"  What  is  to  be  done  j^  exclaimed 
the  Princess,  sorrowfully. 

''Just  what  YOU  suggested  a  few 
moments  ago.  Don't  beheve  it.  Hang 
me,  but  ^w)d  houses  and  good  coolu 
are  growing  too  scarce  to  make  one 
credulous  o?  the  ills  than  can  be  said 
of  the  owners." 

"  I  wish  I  knew  what  course  to 
take,"  muttered  the  Princess. 

''rU  tell  you  then.  Get  half  a  dozen 
of  your  own  set  together  to-morrow 
morning,  Yote  the  whole  story  an 
atrocious  falsehood,  and  go  in  a  body 
and  tell  the  Counters  your  mind.  Toa 
know  as  well  as  I,  Princess,  that 
social  credit  is  as  great  a  bubble  as 
commercial ;  we  should  all  of  us  be 
bankrupts  if  our  books  were  seen. 
Aye,  by  Jove,  and  the  similitude  goes 
f urtner,  too—for  when  one  old  estab- 
lished house  smashes,  there  is  gene- 
rally a  crash  in  the  whole  community; 
ha,h^har 

While  they  thus  talked,  a  knot  had 
gathered  around  the  carriage,  all  eager 
to  hear  what  opinion  the  lYincess  had 
formed  on  the  catastrophe. 

Various  were  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  the  different  speakers — 
some  sorrowfully  deploring  the  dis- 
aster ;  others  more  eagerly  inyeigh- 
ing  against  the  infamy  oi  the  man 
who  had  proclaimed  it.  Many  de- 
clared that  they  had  come  to  the 
determination  to  discredit  the  story. 
Not  one,  however,  sincerely  professed 
that  he  disbelieved  it. 

Can  it  be,  as  the  French  moralist 
asserts,  that  we  have  a  latent  sense  of 
satisfaction  in  the  misfortunes  of  even 
our  best  friends ;  or  is  it,  as  we  rather 
suspect,  that  tme  friendship  is  a 
rarer  thing  than  is  commonly  be- 
lieved, and  has  little  to  do  with  those 
conventional  intimacies  which  so  often 
bear  its  name? 

Assuredly,  of  all  this  well-bred, 
well-dressed,  and  well-bom  company, 
now  thron^^ng  the  court-yard  of  the 
palace  and  the  street  in  front  of  it, 
the  tone  was  as  much  sarcasm  as  sor- 
row, and  many  a  witty  epigram  and 
smart  speech  were  launch^  over  a 
disaster  which  might  have  been  spared 
such  levi^.  At  lenfrth  the  space  be- 
gan to  thin.  Slowly  carriage  after 
carria^  drove  off— the  heaviest  grief 
of  their  occupants  often  being  over  a 
lost  wirie — an  unprofited  occasion  to 
display  toilette  and  jewels — ^while  a 
f ew^  more  reflectiYe^  diacussed  what 


course  was  to  be  followed  in  fotore, 
and  what  recognition  extended  to  tlie 
victim. 

The  next  day  Florence  sat  in  oom- 
mittee  over  the  lost  Countefls.  Wit- 
nesses were  heard  and  evidence  taken 
as  to  her  case.  They  allaffieedit  was 
a  gteai  hardship — a  terrime  infliction 
— ^ut  still,  if  true,  what  could  be 
done? 

Never  was  there  a  society  lees  un- 
generously prudish,  and  yet  there 
were  cases— this,  one  of  them — whidi 
transgressed  all  conventional  role. 
like  a  crime  which  no  statute  had 
ever  contemplated,  it  stood  out  sdf- 
accused  and  self-condenmed.  A  few 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  mercifiil, 
but  ^ey  were  overborne  by  numbns^ 
Lady  Glencore's  beauty  and  her  vast 
fortune  were  now  counts  in  the  in- 
dictment against  her,  and  many  a 
jealous  rivu  was  not  sorry  at  ihm 
hour  of  humiliation.  The  despotiflBi 
of  beauty  is  not  a  veiy  mild  swaj 
after  all,  and,  perhaps,  the  Counteas 
had  exercised  her  rule  right  royally. 
At  all  events,  it  was  the  young  and 
the  good-looking  who  voted  her  ex- 
duaion,  and  only  those  who  could  not 
enter  into  competition  with  her 
charms  who  took  the  charitable  aideu 
They  discussed  and  debated  the  quea- 
tion  aU  day,  but  while  they  hesitated 
over  the  reprieve,  the  prisoner  waa 
bevond  the  law.  The  gate  of  the 
palace,  locked  and  barred  all  day,  re- 
fused entrance  to  every  one ;  at  nigfat 
it  opened  to  admit  the  exit  of  a  trar 
vellmg  carriage.  The  next  morning 
hu^  bills  of  sale,  posted  over  the 
waSs,  declared  that  all  the  furniture 
and  decorations  were  to  be  sold. 

The  Countess  had  left  Florence — 
none  knew  whither. 

''  I  must  really  have  those  lane 
Sevres  jars,"  said  one ;  ''and  I  the 
small  park  phafton,**  cried  another. 

"  I  hope  she  has  not  taken  Horaee 
with  her ;  he  was  the  best  cook  in 
Italy.  Splendid  hock  she  had,  and  I 
wonder  is  there  much  of  it  left.** 

''I  wish  we  were  certain  of  another 
bad  reputation  to  r^laoe  her,** 
grunted  out Scaresby ;  "they  are  the 
only  kind  of  people  who  give  good 
dinners,  and  never  ask  for  returns.** 

And  thus  these  dear  Mends — 
ffuests  of  a  hundred  brilliant /to — 
discussed  the  fall  of  herthey  once  had 
worshipped. 

It  may  seem  small-minded  and 
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narrow  to  stigmatize  snch  conduct  as 
thiB.  Some  may  say  Uiat  for  the  or- 
dinary courtesies  of  society  no  pledges 
of  friendship  are  required,  no  i^ 
ffratitude  incurred.  Be  it  so.  Still 
the  revulsion  from  habits  of  deference 
and  respect  to  disparagement,  and 
even  sarcasm,  is  a  sorry  evidence 
of  human  kindness ;  and  the 
threshold,  over  which  for  years  we 
had  only  passed  as  guests,  might  well 
suggest  sadder  thoughts  as  we  tread 
it  to  behold  desolation. 

The  fair  Countess  had  been  the 
celebrity  of  that  city  for  many  a  dav. 
The  stranger  of  distinction  sought 
her  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as 
he  sought  presentation  to  the  sove- 
rei^  Her  salons  had  the  double 
enunence  of  brilliancy  in  rank  and 
brilliancy  in  wit;  her  entertainments 
were  cited  as  models  of  elegance  and 
refinement,  and  now  she  was  cone  ! 
The  extreme  of  regret  that  followed 
her  was  the  sorrow  of  those  who  were 
to  dine  there  no  more ;  the  grief  of 
him  who  thought  he  shall  never  have 
a  house  like  it. 

The  respectable  vagabonds  of. so- 
ciety are  a  larse  family,  much  larger 
than  is  usualfy  supposed.  They  are 
often  well  bom,  almost  always  well 
mannered,  invariably  well  dressed, 
lliev  do  not,  at  first  blush,  appear  to 
disdoarge  any  very  great  or  necessary 
function  in  life,  but  we  must  by  no 
means  from  that  infer  their  inutility. 
Naturalists  tell  us  that  several  varie- 
ties of  insect  existence  we  rashly  set 
down  as  mere  annoyances,  have  their 
peculiar  roheres  of  usenilness  and 
ffood;  and,  doubtless,  these  same 
loungers  contribute  in  some  myste- 
rious manner  to  the  welfare  of  that 
state  which  they  only  seem  to  burden. 
We  are  told  that  but  for  flies,  for  in- 
stance, we  diould  be  infested  with 
myriads  of  winged  tormentors,  in- 
sinuating themselves  into  our  meat 
and  driu,  and  rendering  life  misera* 
ble.  Is  there  not  something  very 
similar  performed  by  the  resectable 
class  I  allude  you  f  Are  tney  not 
invariably  devouring  and  destroying 
some  vermin  a  litue  smaller  than 
themselves,  and  making  thus  a 
healthier  atmosphere  for  their  betters  f 
If  good  society  onlv  knew  the  debt  it 
owes  td  these  defenders  of  its  pri** 


vil^pes,  a  Vagabond's  Homeand  Aged 
Asylum  would'speedily  figure  amongst 
our  national  ciiarities. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  thoughts 
by  observing  how  distinctly  different 
was  Major  ^aresby's  tone  in  talkin£^ 
of  the  Countess,  when  he  addressed 
his  betters  or  spoke  in  his  own  class. 
To  the  former  ne  gave  vent  to  all  his 
sarcasm  and  bitterness ;  they  liked  it 
just  because  they  wouldn't  condescend 
to  it  themselves.  To  his  own  he  put 
on  the  bullying  air  of  one  who  said, 
"How  should  you  possibly  know 
what  vices  such  great  people  have,  any 
more  than  you  Know  what  they  have 
for  dinner  ?  /live  amongst  them — I 
understand  them — I  am  aware  Uiat 
what  would  be  veiy  shocking  in  yo*^ 
is  quite  permissible  to  them.  They 
know  how  to  be  wicked — y&u  only 
know  how  to  be  gross  ;'*  and  thus 
Scaresby  talked,  and  sneered,  and 
scoffed,  making  such  a  hash  of  ^ood 
and  e^,  such  a  Maelstrom  of  right 
and  wrong,  that  it  were  a  subtle  mo- 
ndist  who  could  have  extracted  one 
solitary  scn^  of  uncontaminated 
meaning  from  all  his  muddy  lucu- 
brations. 

He,  however,  effected  this  much  : 
he  k^t  the  memory  of  her  who  had 
gone,  alive  by  daily  calumnies.  He 
embalmed  her  in  poisons,  each  morn- 
ing appearing  witn  some  new  trait  of 
her  extravagance — ^her  losses  in  her 
caprice — ^'till  the  world,  grown  sick  of 
himself  and  his  theme,  vowed  they 
would  hear  no  more  of  either,  and  so 
she  was  forgotten. 

Aye,  good  reader,  utterly  foigotten ! 
The  cay  world,  for  so  it  likes  to  be 
called,  has  no  greater  element  of 
enjoyment  amongst  all  its  high  ^ifts 
than  its  precious  power  of  forgetting. 
It  forgets  not  only  all  it  owes  to 
others — gratitude,  honor,  and  esteem 
— but  even  the  closer  ooligations  it 
has  contracted  withitself.  ThePalazzo 
della  Torre  was  for  a  fortnight  the 
resort  of  the  curious  and  the  idle.  At 
the  sale  crowds  appeared  to  secure 
some  object  of  especial  value  to  each ; 
and  then  the  gates  were  locked,  the 
shutters  close^  and  a  large,  ill-writ- 
ten notice  on  the  door  announced  that 
any  letters  for  the  proprietor  were  to 
be  addressed  to  "^etro  Arretini, 
Via  del  Sole," 
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Few  Englishwomen,  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  literature  as  a  vocation, 
have  achieved  a  greater  success  than 
did  Mrs.  Behn  in  her  day.  She 
gained  a  liberal  share  of  the  applause 
of  the  wits  of  her  age,  and  a  yet 
larger  share  of  their  attention;  she 
wrote  poems  that  were  allowed  to  be 
good  ;  she  was  the  authoress  of  plays 
which  the  town  flocked  to  see  actea  ; 
Charles  the  Second  was  fascinated  by 
her  powers  of  conversation  and  her 
beauty;  Dryden  complimented  her  on 
her  powers  of  versification ;  and  she 
'wioie  nofTttk  which  eveiy  one  read, 
and  continued  to  wmd  for  generations 
after  her  death,  and  one  ^t  leaai)  of 
which  was  translated  into  the  French 
language,  and  published  at  Amster- 
dam, -mxen  she  nad  been  in  the  ffrave 
more  than  half  a  century.  And  yet, 
we  doubt  not,  many  of  our  readers 
have  never  heard  her  name  till  now. 

Aphra,  Aphara,  Apharra,  or  Afra 
(for  the  name  is  to  be  found  spelt  in 
all  four  ways)  Behn  was  a  daughter 
of  a  gentleman  of  good  family.  Her 
maioen  name  was  Johnson,  and  Can- 
terbury has  the  honor  of  being  her 
birth-place — ^but  i^e  year  of  herbirth 
is  unknown.  The  various  biographers, 
who  have  briefly  sketched  her  life, 
concur  in  placing  her  birth  at  the 
elose  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First; 
it  certainlv  was  not  earlier. 

Her  father  was  a  friend  of  Francis, 
fourth  Lord  Willoughby,  of  Parham, 
county  of  Sufiblk,  to  which  nobleman, 
in  oonjimction  with  Laurence  Hyde, 
second  son  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon, Charles  the  Second  l^ve 
(with  the  liberality  that  characterized 
European  monarchs  of  those  days)  the 
colony  of  Surinam.  The  interest  of 
Lord  Willoughby  secured  the  post  of 
Lieutenant-C^ncoid  of  Surinam  and 
thirty-six  West  Indian  isles  for  his 
friend  Johnson,  who  immediately 
quitted  England  for  the  new  world, 
taking  with  him  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. Aphara  was  then  quite  a  child 
— too  young,  her  female  biographer 
and  friend  assures  us,  to  have  known 
the  i)assion  of  love.  But  her  rare 
beauty  had,  even  in  those  tender 
ycarfj,  gained  her  mauy  passionate 
admii-erj,  and  her  quickness  of  intel- 


lect was  the  wonder  and  amuaemeDt  of 
all  her  acquaintance. 

The  lieutenant-general  was  fated 
not  to  ref^  any  of  the  advantages  oi 
hiB  newly-aoquired  i^^poiiitment.  He 
died  on  "board  ship,  during  his  pw- 
sage  to  America.  His  patroa,  abo, 
was  doomed  to  find  his  death  at  sea, 
but  in  a  more  calamitous  maimer. 
Francis,  Lord  Willoughby,  was  lost 
in  a  violent  hurricane,  which  destroyed 
eleven  ships,  in  the  year  1666.  Pqjys 
mentions  this  catastrophe,  in  a  letter 
to  Lord  Brouncker,  with  oflScial  bre- 
vity and  coolness.  '^  But  perhaps  our 
ill,  but  confirmed,  tidings  from  the 
Barbadoes  may  not  have  reached  jroa 
j«t»  it  coming  but  yesterday;  vis., 
that  abotti  eleven  ships,  whereof  two 
of  the  king^,  tib*  Hope  and  Coventiy, 
going  thence  with  BMik  to  attack  St 
Christopher's,  were  seized  bgr  a  violent 
hurricane  and  all  simk — ^two  oa^  cf 
the  thirteen  escaping,  and  those  wHk 
the  loss  of  masts,  &c  My  Lord  Wil- 
loughby himself  is  involved  in  the 
disaster,  and  I  think  two  ship 
thrown  upon  an  island  of  theFrendi, 
and  so  all  the  men^  to  dOO,  becaiae 
their  prisoners." 

When  Anhara,  with  her  widowed 
mother,  ana  her  brothers  and  sisten, 
gained  the  terra  fifma  of  Surinim, 
they  took  possession  of  a  house  that 
appears  to  have  stood  somewhere  on 
the  Parham  estate,  and  which  wai 
placed  at  their  disposal.     The  scene 
was  novel,  and  had  plenty  to  inters^ 
them.    **  As  soon  as  I  came  into  the 
country  the  best  house  in  it  was  pre- 
sented to  me,  called  St.  John's  Hill" 
Aphara  afterwards  wrote  in  her  novel 
of  Oroonoko — "It  stood  on  a  vast  rock 
of  white  marble,  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  river  ran  a  vast  depth  down,  sad 
not  to  be  descended  on  that  side ;  the 
little  waves,  still  dashing  and  wsdiiog 
the  foot  of  this  rock,  made  the  eoftert 
murmurs  and  purlings  in  the  "^^^^ 
and  the  opposite  bank  was  odomed 
with  such    vast    quantities   of  dif- 
ferent flowers  eternally  blowing,  9Bd 
every  day  and  hour  new,  fenced  be- 
hind *emwithloftvtreesofathou«uid 
rare  fonns  and  colours,  tliat  the  pros- 
pect was  the    most    ravishing  that 
sand-j  can  create.    On  the  edge  of  i^^ 
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white  rook,  towarda  the  river,  was  a 
walk  or  grove  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  about  half  the  length  of  the 
mall  here,  whose  flowery  fruit-bear- 
ing branches  met  at  the  top,  and  hin- 
dered the  sun,  whose  rays  are  very 
fierce  there,  m>m  entering  a  beam 
into  the  grove ;  and  the  cool  air  that 
came  from  the  river  made  it  not  only 
fit  to  entertain  people  in,  at  all  the 
hottest  hours  of  the  day,  but  refreshed 
the  sweet  blossoms,  and  made  it  al- 
ways sweet  and  charming ;  and,  sure, 
the  whole  fflobe  of  the  world  cannot 
show  so  delightful  a  place  as  this 
grove  was;  not  all  the  gardens  of 
boasted  Italy  can  produce  a  shade  to 
outvie  this,  which  Nature  had  joined 
with  art  to  render  so  exceeding  fine  ; 
and  'tis  a  marvel  to  see  how  such  vast 
trees,  as  big  as  English  oaks,  can  take 
footing  in  so  solid  a  rock,  and  in  so 
litUe  earth  as  covered  that  rock.  But 
all  things  by  nature  there  are  delight^ 
ful  and  wonderful." 

In  another  place,  in  the  same  novel, 
she  writes  of  the  country — '^  Though 
in  a  word  I  must  sav  thus  much  of 
it ;  that  certMnly  had  his  late  Ma- 
jesty of  sacred  memory  but  seen  and 
known  what  a  vast  and  charming 
world  he  had  been  master  of  in  that 
continent,  he  would  never  have  parted 
so  easily  with  it  to  the  Dutch.  'Tis  a 
continent  whose  vast  extent  was 
never  yet  known,  and  may  contain 
more  noble  earth  than  all  the  uni- 
verse besides ;  for.  they  say,  it  reaches 
from  the  east  to  the  west  one  way  aa 
far  as  China,  and  another  to  rem. 
It  affords  all  things  both  for  beauty 
and  use :  *tis  there  eternal  spring, 
always  the  very  months  of  Aprfl, 
May,  and  June ;  the  shades  are  por- 
petual,  the  trees  bearing  at  once  all 
degrees  of  leaves  and  fruit,  from 
blooming  buds  to  ripe  autumn ; 
groves  of  oranges,  lemons,  citrons, 
figs,  nutmegs,  and  noble  aromaticks, 
continually  bearing  their  fragrancies. 
The  trees  appearing  all  like  nosegays 
adorned  with  flowers  of  different 
kinds,  some  are  all  white,  some  pur- 
ple, some  scarlet,  some  blue,  some 
yellow;  bearing  at  the  same  time  ripe 
fruit,  and  blooming  yo^mgt  or  pro- 
ducing every  dav  new.  The  very 
wood  of  all  these  trees  has  an  intrinsic 
value  above  common  timber ;  for  they 
are,  when  exit,  of  different  colours, 
glorious  to  behold,  and  bear  a  ]>rice 
C^^dcrfJ^Ci  to  inlay  withal  Besides 


this,  they  yield  rieh  bahn  and  gums  ; 
so  that  we  make  our  candles  of  such 
a  rich  aromatick  substance,  as  does 
not  only  give  a  sufllcient  light,  but, 
i^  they  bum,  they  cast  their  fumes 
fdl  about.  Cedar  is  the  common  firing, 
and  all  the  houses  are  built  with  it. 
The  very  meat  we  eat,  when  set  on 
the  table,  if  it  be  native,  I  mean  of 
the  country,  perfumes  the  whole 
i^m;  especially  a  little  beast  called 
an  armaoilly,  a  thing  which  I  can 
liken  to  nothin^yr  so  well  as  a  rhino-, 
ceros;  'tis  iJl  m  white  armour^  so 
jointed,  that  it  moves  as  well  in  it  as 
if  it  had  nothing  on;  this  beast  is 
about  the  bi^^css  of  a  pig  of  six 
weeks  old."  The  reader  will  admit 
that  Aphara  knew  well  how  to  place 
the  wonders  of  her  travels  before  th^ 
gaping  Londoners  I 

The  young  giri,  while  she  was  in 
America,  hiwl  very  delicate  health, 
and  was  subject  to  fits  of  melancholy 
and  sudden  fainting.  But  indis- 
position did  not  restrain  her  from  ex- 
erting herself  in  a  manner  that  would 
astonish  young  ladies  of  the  present 
day.  She  joined  in  the  fierce  sport  of 
tiger  hunting ;  and  made  expeditions 
far  up  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  native 
tribes.  On  one  occasion  she  was  in- 
troduced to  the  war-captains  of  a 
tribe,  whose  appearance  struck  her. 
"  For  my  part,  1  took  'em  for  hob- 
goblins and  fiends,  rather  than  men  ; 
put  however  their  shapes  appeared, 
their  souls  were  very  humane  and 
noble ;  but  some  wanted  their  noses, 
some  their  lips,  some  their  ears,  and 
others  cut  tnrough  each  cheek  with 
long  slashes,  thJough  which  their 
teeth  appeared;  they  had  several 
other  formidable  wounds  and  scars, 
or  rather  dismemberings.  Caesar  was 
marvelling  as  much  at  their  faces, 
wondering  how  they  should  aU  be  so 
woimded  m  war ;  he  was  impatient  to 
know  how  they  came  by  those  fright- 
ful marks  of  rage  and  malice,  rather 
than  wounds  got  in  noble  battle. 
They  told  us  by  our  interpreter,  that 
when  any  war  was  waging,  two  men, 
chosen  out  by  some  old  captain  whose 
fighting  was  past,  and  who  could  only 
teach  ^e  theory  of  war,  were  to  stand 
in  competition  for  the  generalship,  or 
great  war-captain ;  and  being  brought 
before  the  old  judges  now  past  labour, 
they  wei-e  asked,  what  they  dare  do, 
to  show  they  were  worthy  to  lead 
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an  anny.  When  he  who  is  first 
asked,  making  no  reply,  cuts  off  his 
nose,  and  throws  it  contemptibly  on 
the  ^und  ;  and  the  other  does  some- 
thing to  himself  that  he  thinks  sur- 
passes him,  and  perhaps  deprives 
himself  of  lips  and  an  eye  ;  so  they 
slash  on  till  one  gives  out,  and  many 
have  died  in  this  debate,'"  There  was 
no  routine  system,  it  would  appear^ 
in  the  war-offices  of  that  people. 

The  Oesar  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  extract  from  Oroonoko  was 
a  negro  slave  on  Lord  Willouffhby*8 
estate,  for  whom  Aphara  had  con- 
ceived a  violent  passion.  He  had  been 
a  powerful  prince  and  warrior  in 
Amca,  and  was  known  and  feared  as 
"  the  brave  Oroonoko."  DCT)rived  of 
his  libertnr  by  an  English  slave-mer- 
chant, who  was  an  extreme  example 
of  the  villany  of  English  slave-mer- 
chants of  that  period,  the  Prince 
Oroonoko  was  conveyed  to  Surinam, 
and  there  sold  to  Lord  Willoughby's 
a^nt.  The  misfortunes  of  this  poor 
fellow  aroused  the  sympathies  of  the 
generous  Aphara,  who  exerted  her- 
self to  her  utmost  to  gain  his  liberty, 
and  was  instrument  in  bringing 
about  his  marria^  with  an  old  love, 
Imoinda,  a  beautiful  captive,  who  had 
been  taken  from  his  embraces  in 
Africa,  and  sent  as  a  slave  to  South 
America,  luckily  to  the  samecolony  her 
lover  was  to  visit  in  wretched  servi- 
tude. The  end  of  Oroonoko  was 
heart-rending.  He  came  into  con- 
tention with  the  authorities  of  the 
colony,  and  was  by  them  flogged  once 
and  again,  roasted  till  he  was  nearly 
dead,  and  then,  before  life  was  ex- 
tinct, was  brutallv  dismembered. 
Aphara,  luckily,  did  not  witness  her 
poor  friend's  last  sufferings,  but  her 
mother  and  sister  were  present  during 
the  perpetration  of  the  atrocity,  in- 
effectually endeavouring  to  prevent 
the  intentions  of  Oroonoko's  merciless 
persecutors  being  carried  into  effect. 

On  the  return  of  Mrs.  Johnson 
and  her  children  to  England,  Aphara 
made  her  appearance  at  court,  and 
told  CHiarles  the  Second  the  story 
of  her  adventures.  She  assured 
him  that  America  contained  snakes 
three  score  yards  limg^  and  I 
know  not  what  else.  The  merry 
monarch  was  so  delighted  with  her 
intelligence,  and  so  deeplv  affected 
with  the  narration  of  Oroonoko's 
wrongs,  that  he  requested  her  to  pub- 


lish her  account  for  tlie  benefit  of  the 
world.  In  obedience  to  the  royal  re- 
quest, she  wrote  and  in  due  time  pub- 
lished "  The  History  of  Oroonoko ;  or, 
The  Boyal  Slave."  This  is  by  far  the 
best  of  her  novels, — ^full  of  feding 
and  generosity,  because  the  affecUons 
of  the  writer  were  warmly  interested 
in  the  subject  of  her  story.  It  had  a 
great  success — ^perhaps  a  greater  for 
uiat  day  than  Mrs.  Sow^s  famoos 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  The  worid 
went  mad  on  the  enormities  of  slaveiy. 
There  doubtless  would  have  bm 
public  meetings  of  ladies  on  the  ques- 
tion, had  it  then  been  the  custom  for 
ladies  to  hold  parliaments  on  sudi 
matters.  Soutneme  put  the  grett 
novel  on  the  stap^  His  tragedy, 
"  Oroonoko" — ^which  is  nothing  more 
than  a  dramatic  version  of  Aphan*! 
novel,  and  in  some  respects  is  not 
worthy  of  its  original — ^was  received 
by  the  play-goers  with  loud  applause. 
Its  author  was  amply  rewarded,  la 
indeed  he  was  for  nearly  all  his  lite- 
rary undertakings,  for  he  once  ob- 
tained no  less  a  sum  than  ^£700  for  a 


CTcat  literary  authority  has  said 
that  me  memoiy  of  Southeme  should 
beheld  sacred,  because  he  was  the 
first  English  writer  who  used  his  pen 
to  expose  the  injustice  and  iniquity 
of  the  slave-trade.  This  remark, 
though  made  by  a  justly  celebrated 
man,  is  erroneous,  and  does  wrong  to 
more  than  one  author  besides  Apmn 
Behn. 

To  those  who  maintain  that  hu- 
manity moves  in  a  circle,  ever  in 
action  but  never  progressing,  it  may 
cause  the  delight  of  a  C3riiical  sneer 
to  know  that  near  two  hundred  jesis 
ago  the  favourite  work  of  light  htera- 
ture  was  a  "  nigger  novel" 

Immediately  Aphara  returned  to 
England,  she  was  besi^ed  by  loven 
of  all  degrees  in  rank  and  age.  Her 
selection  was  prudent ;  Mr.  Bdm,  a 
rich  London  merchant,  of  Dutdi  ex- 
traction, was  the  suitor  so  fortunate 
as  to  win  her.  History  does  not  say 
much  of  this  man,  but  it  would  ap- 
pear that  he  did  not  live  long  after 
their  marriage,  for  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  suppose  tiiat  he  died  heiosre  the 
close  of  the  year  1666. 

In  that  year  Aphara  was  emplq^ 
by  the  king  in  an  important  service. 
Our  conflict  with  the  Dutch  was  tiien 
at  a  most  interesting  crisis,  and  Apha- 
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ra  was  sent  abroad  to  act  as  a  spy 
on  the  enemy's  movements.  Charles 
himself  was  the  person  who  named 
her  as  the  fittest  possible  a^rent  for 
such  a  mission.  She  prudently  fixed 
her  head-quarters  at  Antwerp,  and 
from  that  city  sent  a  summons  to  a 
former  admirer,  whom  she  speaks  of 
as  y  ander  Albert,  to  hasten  and  glad- 
den her  with  a  sight  of  his  counte- 
nance. Vander  Albert  was  a  mer- 
chant of  Utrecht,  of  considerable  re- 
putation and  influence  in  Holland — 
so  much  80,  that  important  state  se- 
crets were  confided  to  his  keeping. 
Aphara*s  invitation  was  not  den>i8ea ; 
her  old  admirer  (a  handsome  fellow, 
thirty-two  years  of  age),  qiuckly  ap- 
peared before  her,  was  wrought  into 
an  ecstacy  of  bliss  by  hearing  her 
hint  she  would  one  day  marry  him  if 
he  only  gave  satisfactorv  proof s  of 
his  love,  and  without  much  parleying 
agreed  to  play  his  country  false,  and 
to  communicate  to  his  mistress  the 
plans  of  De  Witt  and  De  Buyter.  He 
kept  his  word,  and  before  long  ap- 
prised Aphara  that  an  expedition  was 
in  contemplation  to  sail  up  the 
lliames  and  destroy  the  English  ship- 
ping. Quickly  was  this  news  con- 
veyed to  London ;  but  the  ministers 
were  incredulous ;  and  Aphara's  note 
was  only  laughed  at,  and  shown  with 
expressions  of  derision  to  some  who 
specially  ought  not  to  have  seen  it. 
Those  clever  statesmen  !  Had  they 
only  paid  proper  attention  toa  woman's 
words,  the  nation  might  have  been 
saved  the  humiliation  which  was  con- 
summated *  while  Charles  was  feast- 
ing with  the  ladies  of  his  seraglio^  and 
was  amusing  himself  with  huntin^^  a 
moth  about  the  supper-room.'  £uui 
they  only  acted  with  common  pru- 
dence, Rochester  might  never  have 
had  occasion  to  write  : — 

*  Mists,  stonns,  sliort  Tictnals,  adrerse  winds, 
And  once  tho  luiviesi'  wise  Division, 
Defeated  Charles  bis  best  Designs, 

Till  he  became  his  Foes'  Derision. 
Bnt  be  had  swinged  the  Dutch  at  Chattom, 
Had  bo  bad  ships  bat  to  come  at  *em. 

Not  meeting  with  the  respect  due 
to  her  from  the  government  at  home, 
Aphara  no  longer  troubled  herself 
about  political  a&irs,  but  during  the 
remainder  of  her  stay  at  Antwerp  ^de- 
voted herself  to  the  pleasures  of  so- 
ciety. The  beautiful  Englishwoman, 
mirthful  (sometimes  boisterously  so), 
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with  quick  wit,  rich  and  free  with 
her  money^a  poetess  and  a  travelled 
personage,  soon  became  the  rase  of 
the  place.  Lovers  flocked  round  her 
by  scores,  and  good  fun  she  made  of 
the  whole  of  them.  One  old  gentle- 
man, a  rich  merchant,  fat,  short- 
winded,  imwieldy  and  pompous — a 
caricature  of  Dutch  awkwardness  and 
absurdity — a  friend  of  Vander  Al- 
bert, implored  her  to  marry  him. 
The  letter  in  which  he  made  this  offer 
is  worth  the  trouble  of  perusal.  Tlie 
magnificence  of  thought  and  diction 
displayed  in  this  effusion  must  be  ac- 
coimted  for  by  the  fact,  that  the 
writer  was  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  so  great  a  genius  as  Mrs.  Behn 
would  not  be  gratified  by  any  ordi- 
nary epistle. 

<*  Most  Transcendent  Charmer, 

"  I  hare  strove  often  to  tell  you  the  tem- 
pest of  my  heart,  and  with  my  own  mouth 
scale  the  walls  of  your  affections ;  bnt  terri- 
fied with  the  strength  of  yoarforti6cation8,  I 
concluded  to  make  more  regular  approaches, 
and  first  attack  yon  at  a  farther  distarce,  and 
tiy  first  what  a  bombardment  of  letters 
wonld  do;  whether  these  carcasses  of 
love,  thrown  into  the  sconces  of  your  eyes, 
would  break  into  the  midst  of  your  breast, 
beat  down  the  court  of  guard  of  your  aver- 
sion, and  blow  up  the  magazine  of  your 
cruelty,  that  you  might  be  brought  to  a  capi- 
tulation and  yield  upon  reasonable  terms. 
Believe  me,  I  love  thee  more  than  money; 
for  indeed  thou  art  more  beautiful  than  the 
ore  of  Guinea.  *  *  *  Oh  1  thou  art 
beautiful  in  every  part,  as  a  goodly  ship  un- 
der sail  from  the  Indies ;  thy  hair  is  like  her 
flowing  pennons  as  she  enters  the  harbour, 
and  thy  forehead  bold  and  fair  as  her  prow ; 
thy  eyes  are  bright  and  terrible  as  her  guns ; 
thy  nose  like  a  rudder  that  steers  my  desires; 
thy  month  like  a  well-wrought  mortar  whence 
the  granadoes  of  thy  tongue  are  shot  into  the 
gun-room  of  my  heart  and  shatter  it  to 
pieces;  thy  teeth  are  the  grappling-irons 
that  fksten  me  to  my  ruin,  and  of  which  I 
wonld  wish  to  get  dear  in  vain ;  thy  neck  is 
curious  and  small  like  the  very  top-mast 
head,  beneath  which  thy  lovely  bosom  swelli 
itself  like  the  main-sail  before  the  wind.  * 
*  *  *  Oh  that  I  could  once  see  thy  keel 
above  water  1  And  is  it  not  a  pity  that  so 
spruce  a  ship  should  be  unmanned,  should  lie 
in  the  harbour  for  want  of  her  crew  ?  Ah ! 
let  me  bo  the  pilot  to  steer  her  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  for  tlie  Indies  of  Love.  But 
oh  I  fair  Englishwoman  !  thou  art  a  fire-ship 
gilded  and  sumptuous  without,  and  driven 
before  the  wind  to  set  me  on  fire ;  for  thy 
eyes  indeed  are,  like  that,  destructive,  though 
like  brandy  bewitching ;  alas !  they  have 
grappled  my  heart,  my  flMrecastlo's  on  fire, 
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nj  upper  decks  an  eonMmed>  and  nothtng 
bat  tno  water  of  detpatr  keepa.tbe  very  hulk 
from  eomboatioo ;  to  you  bare  left  it  onlj  io  mr 
choice  to  drown  or  bum.  Oh  I  for  pity  a 
sake  take  tonio  piiy,  for  thy  compasuon  ia 
more  deslniblo  than  a  etrong  gale,  when  wa 
have  got  to  the  windward  of  a  Sally-man  ; 
yoar  eyes,  I  say  agfun  and  agun,  like  a  chain« 
ahot,  have  brought  down  toe  main-mast  of 
my  resolution  by  the  board,  out  all  the  rig- 
ging of  my  discretion  and  interest,  blown  up 
the  powder-room  of  my  aflbctiont ,  and  shat- 
tered all  the  hulk  af  my  boaom ;  aa  that 
without  the  planks  of  your  pity,  I  moat  iaa- 
vitably  sink  to  the  bottom.  This  ia  the  da- 
plorable  oonditbn,  tranawmdant  beauty  1  of 
your  undone  vai8al» 

Positively  Aphara  did  ntf<  oapitn- 
late  /  She  never  married  again.  One 
rich  merchant  had  given  her  enough 
of  matrimony. 

On  quitting  Antwerp^  Aphara  went 
to  Ostend,  and  from  that  place  she  pro- 
ceeded to  Dunkirk  where  she  Ux^ 
ship  for  England.  One  ot  her  fellow- 
passengers  was  Sir  Bernard  €kMMx>iffn. 
^'  Sir  &mard  had  brought  with  him 
from  Italv  several  admirable  tele- 
scopes and  prospective  glasses ;  and 
lootdng  through  one  of  them,  when 
the  day  was  very  calm  and  clear,  es- 
pied a  strange  ^parition  floatin&r^n 
the  water,  was  also  seen  by  all  in 
their  turn  that  looked  through  it ; 
which  made  them  conclude  that  thcgr 
were  painted  glasses  that  were  put  at 
the  ends,  on  purpose  to  surprise  and 
amase  them  that  looked  through 
'em  ;  till  after  having  taken  *em  out, 
rubb'd  and  put  'em  in  again,  they 
found  the  same  thing  floating  toward 
the  ship,  and  which  was  now  come  so 
near  as  to  be  within  view  without 
a  glass.  ♦  ♦  *  The  figure  was 
this,  a  four^uare  floor  of  various 
coloured  marble,  from  whioh  ascended 
rows  of  fluted  and  twisted  piUiav, 
embossed  round  with  climbing  vines 
and  flowers,  and  waving  streamers, 
that  received  an  easy  motion  in  the 
air ;  upon  the  pillars  a  hundred  little 
cupids  clambered  with  fluttering 
wings.  This  strange  pageant  came 
almost  near  enough  for  one  to  step 
out  of  the  ship  into  it  before  it  van- 
ished ;  after  which,  and  a  short  calm, 
followed  so  violent  a  storm,  that  hav- 
ing driven  the  ship  upon  the  coasts,  she 
split  in  sight  of  land ;  but  the  people, 
by  the  help  <^  the  inhabitants  and 
boats  from  shore,  were  all  saved  ;  and 
our  AMrea  airived  safe>  thou£^  tired. 


to  London  from  a  voyage  that  gainol 
her  more  r^mtation  than  profit* 
The  marrel  ht  the  "great  asawr 
pent"  sinks  into  iiuignifiaance  when 
compared  with  thia  "  strange  a{^niv 
tion." 

Perhaps  the  reader  wonders  what 
may  be  the  meaning  of  Aitftrea  in  thi 
above  paaaago.  ItwaaAphantBelia'i 
ftam  de  plume.  It  was  then  mxuk 
more  the  fashion,  even  than  now,  for 
ladies  striping  out  of  the  usual  pstli 
and  beoomiiig  anthon  or  witi  to 
ahroud  thenuselTM  under  an  aasamed 
name.  Orinda,  Boeania,  Lsuttsia, 
Ardelia, and  aoorea  of  like  elegantap- 
pellaUons.  including  the  efv^hu/om 
Stella  andVaiMBsa,  are  aa  familSftrto 
our  ears  aa  Currar  BelL 

With  the  exception  of  the  Dndioi 
of  Newoaatle,  England  had  never  torn 
90  voltuiinous  a  female  writer  m 
Aatrea; — a  great  lyria  T6m>Moonili 
sort  of  poem  called  *'  a  voyage  to  the 
Island  of  Love,"  and  innumnable 
smaller  efi^ulona  of  a  like  kind, 
oongratulal(»r^  odea  to  royal  penon- 
affes  on  the  birth  or  antidpaied  birth 
m  babies,  novels,  ecme  Umo.  strai^t 
from  the  French  without  a  prof^Moo 
of  alteration,  and  some  the  moda& 
tions  of  Soarron  and  other  TVenoh 
writers  of  that  date  anrved  up  with 
slightly  difEtoent  and  peraa&oe 
atronfler  niioea,  and  playa  which  are 
beat  described  by  saying  that  the  age 
liked  them,  constitute  the  works  od 
whidi  ahe  confidently  rested  her  daim 
to  the  appkuae  of  poeterity. 

Her'*Pindariok  Ode  (m  the  Death 
of  our  late  Majesty,"  L  e.  CharleB  11. 
ought  no  longer  to  remain  in  oblivion. 
She  oompares  his  late  Majes^  to 
Moses,  and  Jamea  II.  to  Joahua.  On 
his  death4)ed  Charles 

<*  Blest  hia  stan  tiiat  b  an  aga  so  nia, 
Where  jealous  mischiefa,  Irauda,   rebellioot 

roign, 
Like  Moses,  be  bad  led  the  murmuHnf  crowd, 
Beneath  the  paacefiil  rule  of  bia  afanightj 

wand; 
Pulled  down  the  golden  calf  to  whkb  tbej 

bowed. 
And  left  'em  safe,  entering  the  promised  Isad : 
And  to  good  Joidiua  now  iefi!gi»  bis  swaj, 
Joshua,  bj  beataa  and  nature  painted  out  to 

lead  the  way* 

And  now  the  fiital  hour  csme  on, 
And  an  the  blesaed  pow*n  abore. 
In  haste  to  make  him  all  their  own, 
Afoaad  the  rofkl  bad  la  shialag  atder  nan. 
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Onoe  mora  be  longs  to  lee  the  brrakiiij;  dajr, 

The  lost  hU  mortal  ejes  Bball  ero  behold, 

Aud  oft  he  asked  if  no  kind  raj 

Its  near  approach  foretold. 

And  when  he  found  *twaa  dawning  in, 

(With  the  cold  tide  of  death  that  flowed  all 

o'er) 
<*Draw,  drmw,^  aaidhe,  **thia  doad  that 

hangs  between, 
<*  And  let  me  take  my  last  adieu } 
**  Ah,  let  me  take  my  last,  last  view, 
*<  For  I  shall  nerer,  ntver  see  it  more.*' 

And  now — 

OffloloQS  angels  catch  his  dybg  sighi. 
And  bear  'em  np  in  trlomph  to  the  sides. 
Each  formsa  soul  1  of  the  Dirinest  dressi 
For  new.bom  kings  and  heroes  to  possess. 
The  last  that  from  the  sacred  Fabridc  flew 
Made  Charles  a  god !  and  James  a  monarch 
tool" 

Her  "  Congratulatory  Poem  to  her 
most  sacred  Majesty  on  the  universal 
hopes  of  aU  loral  persons  for  a  Prince 
of  Wales'' — that  is,  to  James  the 
Second's  queen,  is  not  less  good ; — 

Like  the  first  sMred  in&nt,  this  will  come, 
Wilh  promise  laden  from  the  blessed  womb, 
To  oaU  the  wand'ring,  scattered  nations  hone. 
Adoring  princes  shaU  arise  from  fitr, 
Inferm'd  by  angels,  guided  by  his  star. 
The  new-born  wonder  to  behold,  and  greet  | 
And  kings  shall  offer  incense  at  his  uSi, 


The  poem  concludes  with  this  ad- 
dress to  James — ^whilom  Joshua  ^— 

*'Behold  with  joy  three  prostrate natlonsoonie ; 
Albion,  Hibeniia,  and  old  Caledon 
Now  join  their  interests,  and  no  more  dbpnte. 
With  sawcy  mnrmnrs,  who  is  absolnte;-*. 
6mce  from  the  wonden  of   year  life  'tis 

plain. 
You  wUif  jfou  ^aU,  md  muitjbr  ever  reign. 

And  this  was  written  in  1688  !  ! ! 

The  reader  perhaps  thinks  this 
poetry  pitiful  and  unpious  trash. 
Our  ancestors  thought  it  superior  to 
anything  Milton  haSi  written  1 

As  a  poetess,  Astrea  was  most 
felicitous  in  ballad-writing.  To  col- 
lectors of  ballads  her  sheets  in  grim 
bUck-lettcr  are  well  known.  The 
following  may  honestly  be  praised. 

SCOTS  SOKO. 

When  JcflMny  finit  bejpm  to  lore. 

He  was  tbe  gayest  swain 
Th«t  erer  yet  a  flock  had  drove, 

Or  danced  upon  the  pfaun. 


'Twas  then  tliat  I,  weys  me  poor  bcarti 

My  freedom  threw  Away ; 
And  finding  sweets  in  erery  smart, 

I  coii*d  not  say  him  nay. 

And  erer  when  he  talked  of  bY« 

He  woa*d  his  eyes  decline ; 
And  erery  sigh  a  heart  woa'd  mote. 

Good  frith,  and  why  not  mine  ? 
He*d  prees  my  hand  and  kiss  U  t^ 

In  lilence  speak  hb  name, 
And  whilst  he  treated  me  thus  softy 

I  w]ah*d  him  more  to  blame. 

SomeUmes  to  feed  my  flocks  with  him 

My  Jemmy  woa*d  invite  me  | 
Where  he  the  gayest  songs  woQ*d  Alng 

On  purpose  to  delight  me. 
And  Jemmy  every  grace  display*d, 

Which  were  enough  I  trow 
To  conqner  any  princely  maidi 

BodidhtnelYew. 


But  now  fbr  Jenniy  nnial  1 1 

Who  to  the  wais  noil  go ; 
His  sheep*hoek  to  a  sword  musi  lini  | 

AhMk,whAtshaUId«? 
His  bag-pipe  into  warlike  sounds 

Mnst  now  txcbanged  be ; 
Instead  of  bracelets,  frarfnl  wounds  | 

Then  what  becomes  of  me  7 

Against  Astrea's  noveLi  the  charge 
of  immorality  has  been  brought,  and 
it  is  difficult  or  rather  impossible  to 
rebut  it.  The  only  defence  that  can 
be  made  for  them,  is  to  be  found  in 
Uie  fact  that  they  did  not  run  against 
the  taste  of  the  times  in  which  they 
were  written.  Indeed,  when  conir 
pared  wi^  the  indecencies  of  the 
Italiau,  Spanish  and  French  novels 
which  were  the  models  of  Mrs.  Behn's 
productions,  the  most  objectionable 
passages  in  the  memoirs  of  the  "  Court 
of  Khig  BaniamJ*  and  "  Oroonoko" 
are  very  trivial  offences.  Steele  pass- 
ed sentence  on  her  as  one  '  who  un- 
derstood the  praotick  part  of  love 
better  than  the  iq>eculative.'  Still  her 
fictions  so  little  shocked  the  feelings 
of  our  anceston,  that  oreiy  younff 
lady  of  fashion  who  oonld  read  read 
tiiem,  and  the  French  editor  of 
<' Agnes  De  Oastro^  eaid  it  was  con- 
structed so  as  to  present  "  lerice  sous 
les  traits  les  plus  odieux,  et  k  faire 
respecter  la  vertu."  But  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  no  man  of  common  respec- 
tability would  ki  our  days  permit 
those  works  to  le  on  the  table  of  his 
drawing-room  Their  veiy  faults^ 
bowever,  become  valuable  historieal 
features,    Sir  Walter  Scott  in  a  note 
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to  hiB  life  of  Swift  says,  "The  editor 
was  acquainted  with  an  old  lady  of 
family,  who  assured  him  that,  in  her 
younger  days,  Mrs.  Behn*s  novels 
were  as  currently  upDn  the  toilette  as 
the  works  of  Miss  Edgeworth  at  pre- 
sent ;  and  described  with  some  hu- 
mour her  own  surprise  when,  the 
book  falling  into  her  hands  after  a 
long  intervS  of  years,  and  when  its 
contents  were  quite  forgotten,  she 
found  it  impossible  tp  endure  at  the 
aj?e  of  fourscore,  what  at  fifteen  she, 
luLC  all  the  fashionable  world  of  the 
time,  had  perused  without  an  idea  of 
impropriety."  Some  may  ask  whether 
this  faculty  of  detecting  impurity 
where  formerly  none  hadoeen  discern- 
ible proves  an  increase  in  refinement 
of  taste  ?  Few  will  hesitate  as  to  an 
answer. 

As  a  sample  of  what  the  court  of 
Charles  II.  r^(arded  as  remarkably 
acreeable  reading,  a  portion  of  "  The 
Unfortunate  Happy  Lady — A  True 
History*  will  amuse. 

The  "Unfortunate  Happy  Lady** 
is  a  young  lady  called  Pniladelpma 
Wilding,  of  extraordinary  beauty  and 
goodness,  who  hasarogue  of  a  brother, 
w  iUiam  Wilding.  This  man  plots 
his  sister's  destruction  so  that  he  may 
not  have  to  pay  her  portion  of  the 
patrimonial  estate.  Gracelove  (a 
heroic  young  Turkey  merchant)  frees 
the  lady  from  a  most  critical  position^ 
the  nature  of  which  modem  taste 
would  not  detail,  and  takes  her  to  the 
house  of  his  uncle  Counsellor  Fairlaw 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  We  shall 
now  give  the  words  of  "The  True 
History.** 

"  At  tbeae  words,  they  went  down,  where 
a  coach  wm  called;  which  carr/d  'em  to 
Coansellor  Fairlaw*B  house,  in  Great  Lin- 
oohi's-Inn-Fields,  whom  thej  found  acdden* 
tally  at  home;  but  his  lady  and  daughter 
were  just  gone  to  chapel,  being  then  turned 
«f  fiTO.  Gracelove  began  his  apology  to  the 
good  Ck>miselIor,  who  was  his  relation,  for 
bringing  a  strange  lady  thither,  with  a  design 
to  place  her  in  his  &roOy :  But,  sir,  continued 
he,  if  you  knew  her  sorrowful  story,  you  would 
be  as  ambitious  of  entertaining  her,  as  I  am 
earnest  to  entreat  it  of  you.  A  very  beauti- 
fiil  lady  'tis  (returned  the  Counsellor),  and 
very  modest,  I  belieye.  That  I  can  witness 
(reply'd  t'other).  Alas,  sir,  (said  the  fair 
imrortunate)  I  hsve  nothing  but  ray  modesty 
and  honest  education  to  recommend  me  to 
your  regard.  I  am  wronged  and  forsaken  by 
my  dearest  relation ;  and  then  she  wept  ex- 
IraTagantly:  That  ^tl^maa  can  gi?e  you 


an  account  of  my  misfNtniiet,  if  he  pktMs, 
with  greater  ease  and  less  trouble  tbu  mj- 
selC  Not  with  less  trouble,  beUere  me^ 
Madam,  (returned  Gracelove);  and  tto 
began  to  inform  Fairlaw  in  every  pohitof  ber 
unhappy  circumstances.  The  good  old  geatle- 
man  heard  'em  with  amazement  and  horror; 
but  told  her,  however,  tliat  she  need  not 
despond,  for  he  would  take  care  to  right  her 
against  her  brother ;  and  that  in  the  meao- 
time  she  should  be  as  welcome  to  hun  ss  aoj 
of  his  nearest  kindred,  except  his  wife  lal 
daughter.  Philadelphia  would  have  kndt  to 
thank  him;  but  he  told  her  that  homUe 
posture  was  due  to  none  but  Heaven,  and  tbe 
King  sometimes.  In  a  little  while  after,  the 
Lady  FairUw  and  her  daughter  came  borne, 
who  were  surprised  at  the  sight  of  a  struger, 
but  more  at  her  beauty,  and  most  of  anat 
her  story,  which  the  good  old  gentleman  hiai- 
self  could  not  forbear  relating  to  *em :  Whidi 
ended,  the  mother  and  daughter  both  Idndl/ 
and  tenderly  embraced  her,  promising  her  bII 
the  assistance  within  their  power,  and  bid 
her  a  thousand  welcomes.  Gracelove  stij  d 
there  till  after  supper,  and  left  her  extreoiely 
satisfied  with  her  new  station,  'twas  hen 
she  fixed  then ;  and  ber  deportment  was  m 
obliging,  that  they  would  not  part  with  her 
for  any  consideration.  About  three  daji 
after  her  coming  fW>m  that  bad  woiBu'f 
house,  Gracelove  took  a  constable  and  lom 
other  assistants,  and  wait  to  Beldam's  to 
demand  the  trunk,  and  what  was  in  it,  which 
at  first  her  reverence  deny'd  to  return,  'till 
Mr.  Constable  prodnc'd  the  emblem  of  his 
authority,  upon  which'  it  was  delivered,  with- 
out BO  much  as  reminding  Gracelove  of  bii 
baigain ;  who  then  pretended  that  he  wodU 
search  the  house  for  Sir  William  Wihliaf; 
but  her  graceless  reverence  swore  most  (^ 
Youtly  that  he  had  never  been  there,  and  dbe 
had  neither  seen  nor  heard  from  him  shioe  the 
day  he  lea  Philadelphia  with  her.  With 
these  things  and  this  account,  he  retonsd  to 
Counsellor  Fairlaw's,  who  desir'd  Graoelor^ 
if  possible,  to  find  but  Sir  William,  and  em- 
ployed several  others  on  the  sameaocoont. 
In  less  than  a  month's  time  Gracelove  had 
the  good  fortune  to  find  him  at  his  lodging* 
in  Soho-sqnare,  where  he  disconrs'd  hi* 
about  his  sister's  portion,  and  desired  Sff 
William  to  take  some  speedy  care  for  the 
payment  of  it;  otherwise,  she  had  fiisBdi 
that  would  oUige  him  to  it,  tho'Derera^ 
contrary  to  his  intentions.  Wilding  sdud 
where  die  was  ?  t'other  enquired  where  he 
left  her?  ♦  ♦  ♦  This  discoune  wie  a 
great  naortification  to  the  Knight,  when 
conscience,  hardened  as  it  was,  felt  yet  some 
pain  firom  it.  He  found  he  was  not  like  tocoo- 
tmue  safe  or  at  ease  there,  wherefore  be  io- 
mcdiately  retreated  into  a  place  of  sanctvaiTi 
called  the  Savoy,  whither  his  own  eqotpeg^ 
was  removed  as  soon  as  |— ililci,  he  bariog 
left  order  with  his  aervaate,  to  report  that  he 
went  out  of  town  th«t,very  afttmooa  Ar^ 
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own  coontry.  GraceloYe  in  the  meantimo 
return'd  to  the  Coojieellor's,  with  a  great 
deal  of  joy,  for  having  disooTered  Sir  William 
at  his  lodgings,  which  waa  likewise  no  little 
aattsfaction  to  Fairiaw,  his  ladj  and  dangfater* 
Philadelphia  only  was  distoih'd,  when  she 
heard  the  good  old  gentleman  threaten  to  laj 
her  brother  tut  enoneh :  But  alas !  he  waa 
too  cunning  for  'em ;  n>r  in  a  whole  twdre- 
month  after,  all  which  tune  they  made 
enquiry,  and  narrowly  searched  for  him,  they 
could  not  see  hun,  nor  any  one  that  could 
give  an  account  of  him,  for  he  had  changed 
his  true  name  and  title  for  that  of  Sqmrs 
Sportman.  The  farther  pursuit  of  him  then 
■eem*d  fruitless  to  'em,  and  they  were  forced 
to  be  content  with  their  wishes  to  find  him. 
Oracelore  by  this  Time  had  entertained  the 
aittcerest  affections  and  noblest  passion  that 
man  is  capable  of,  for  Philadelphia ;  of  which 
he  had  made  her  sensible,  who  had  at  that 
time  comply'd  with  his  honourable  denumds, 
had  she  not  entreated  hun  to  expect  a  kind 
turn  of  providence  which  might  (happily) 
e're  long,  put  her  in  possession  of  her  right ; 
without  which,  she  told  him,  she  could  not 
consent  to  marry  him,  who  had  so  plentifhl 
a  fortune,  and  she  nothing  but  her  person 
and  innocence.  How,  Madam!  (cried  he) 
have  you  no  love  in  store  for  me?  Tea,  sir, 
(returned  she)  as  much  as  you  can  wish  I 
have  in  store  for  you,  and  so  I  beg  it  may  be 
kept 'till  a  better  opportunity.  Well,  Madam, 
(said  he)  I  must  leave  you  for  some  months, 
perhaps  for  a  whole  year :  I  have  reoeiv'd 
letters  of  advice  that  urge  the  necessity  of 
my  going  to  Turkey :  I  have  not  a  week's 
time  to  endeavour  so  dreaded  a  separation  as 
I  must  suffer;  therefore,  thou  beautiful, 
thou  dear,  thou  virtuous  creature,  let  me 
begin  now!  Here,  thou  tenderest  part  of 
my  soul !  ^oontmued  he,  givmg  her  a  rich 
diamond  nng)  wear  this  till  my  return !  I 
hope  the  sight  of  it  may  sometimes  recall  the 
dying  memory  of  Oracelove  to  your  better 
busy  d  thoughts.  Ah,  Gracelove !  (said  she) 
nothing  can  so  well,  nothing  I  am  sure  can 
better  employ  my  thoughts,  than  thy  dear 
self;  heaven  only  excepted.  They  enlaiged 
a  great  deal  more  on  this  subject  at  that 
time;  but  the  night  before  his  departure  was 
entbely  spent  in  sighs,  voi\-s,  and  tears,  on 
both  sides.  In  the  morning,  after  he  had 
again  entreated  his  cousins,'  and  the  Lady's, 
and  her  Daughter's  care  and  kindness  to 
PhiUdelphia,  the  remaining  and  best  part  of 
his  soul,  with  one  hearty  kiss,  accompany 'd 
with  tears,  he  took  a  long  farewel  of  his  dear 
Mistress,  who  pursued  him  with  her  eyes, 
'till  they  could  give  her  no  further  intell^eoce 
of  him;  and  they  help'd  her  kindness  to 
him,  and  eas'd  her  grief  for  his  absence  in 
weeping  for  above  a  week  together,  when  in 
private.  He  never  omitted  writing  to  her 
and  his  cousin  by  every  opportunity,  for 
near  nine  months,  as  he  touch'd  at  any  port ; 
but  afterwards  they  could  not  hear  of  him  for 


above  half-a-year|  when  by  aceident  tha 
Counsellor  met^a  gentleman  of  Gracelove's 
acquaintance  at  a  coffee-house,  who  gave  him 
an  account  that  the  ship  and  he  were  both 
cast  away  near  five  months  since  *  *  « 
With  this  dreadful  and  amazmg  news  the 
good  old  gentleman  returns  home ;  afflicts  hia 
poor  and  sorrowful  daughter,  and  almost  killa 
unhappy  Philadelphia;  who  next  day,  by 
mere  chance,  and  firom  a  stranger,  who  came 
on  business  to  the  Counsellor,  heard  that 
one  Sir  William  Wilding,  an  extravagant, 
mad,  young  shark,  of  such  a  county,  who 
lately  went  by  the  bocrowed  name  and  title 
of  Squire  Sportman,  had  mortgag'd  all  his 
estate,  whidi  was  near  four  thousand  a-year, 
and  carry'd  the  money  over  with  him  into 
Fiance  on  Saturday  last.  This,  added  to 
the  former  news,  put  so  great  a  check  on  her 
sinrits,  that  she  inmiediately  dropped  dowa 
in  a  swoon ;  whence  she  only  recover'd,  to 
&11  into  what  was  of  much  more  dangerous 
consequence,  a  violent  fever,  which  held  her 
for  near  six  weeks,  e're  she  could  get  strength 
enough  to  go  down  stairs :  In  all  which  tjme» 
Madam  Fairiaw  and  Eugenia,  her  daughter, 
attended  her  as  carefhlly  and  constantly  as 
if  they  had  been  her  own  mother  and  sister : 
The  good  old  Counsellor  still  commending 
and  encouraging  their  care.  The  roses  and 
lilies  at  last  took  their  places  again ;  but  the 
clouds  of  her  sorrow  were  still  but  too  visible 
«••«••  Two  more  years  passed 
on :  towards  the  latter  end  of  which  the  old 
Lady  Fairiaw  took  her  bed,  desperately  nek, 
insomuch  that  she  was  given  over  by  all  her 
physicians ;  she  continued  in  great  misery  fior 
near  two  months ;  in  all  whidi  time  Philar 
delphia  was  constantly  with  her  all  day,  or 
all  the  night;  much  about  that  time  sh^ 
dy'd ;  and,  dying,  told  her  husband,  that  she 
had  observed  he  had  a  particular  esteem  or 
kindness  for  Philadelphia ;  which  was  now  a 
great  satisfiMstion  to  her;  since  she  was 
assured  that  if  he  married  her,  she  would 
prove  an  excellent  nurse  to  him,  and  proloi^ 
his  life  by  some  years.  As  for  Eugenia  (said 
she)  you  need  not  be  coDcem'd ;  I'am  sure 
she  wiSi  consent  to  anything  that  yon  shall 
propose,  having  already  so  plentiftiliy  provided 
for  her.  The  good  old  gentleman  answered 
that  he  would  fulfil  her  will  so  far  as  lay  in 
his  power:  and  not  long  after,  she  departed 
this  life.  Her  burial  was  very  handsoBoe  and 
honourable.  Half-a-year  was  now  expired 
since  her  interment,  when  the  old  ConnaeUor 
heg^  to  plead  his  own  canse  to  young  Phila- 
delphia, reminding  her  that  now  the  death 
of  Graodove  was  out  of  question ;  and,  that, 
therefore,  she  was  as  mach  at  liberty  to  make 
her  own  choice  of  an  husband  as  he  was  of  a 
a  wife.  ♦  a  •  ♦  •  The  young  lady 
bemg  broken  in  sorrows,  and  having  mortified 
all  her  appetites  to  the  enjoyments  of  this 
world,  and  not  knowing  where  to  meet  so 
fair  an  overture,  tho'  at  first,  in  modesty, 
she  seem'd  to  refose  it  as  too  great  an  honor, 
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yet  jietded  to  Imb  than  a  quarter  of  an  honr'f 
eoortabip :  and  the  next  tandhj  married  they 
were,  with  the  eoneent,  and  to  the  per&ct 
latis&etkm  of  hb  daughter  Madam  Engenia  i 
who  loved  Philadelphia  ainoerelj.  They 
kept  their  wadding  very  nobly  for  a  month, 
at  their  own  house  in  Great  Linooln's-Inn. 
Fields;  but  the  memory  of  the  old  Lady  was 
■till  80  frrah  with  the  young  Lady  Fairiaw^ 
that  she  prerail'd  with  him  to  remove  to 
another,  more  convenient  as  she  Iknoy'd,  in 
Oovent-Garden.  They  had  not  dwelt  there 
much  more  than  fonr  months,  e*«e  the  good 
old  gentleman  fUl  siok  and  dyU  *  •  • 
*il8  past  all  doubt  ^e  did  really  monm  for 
and  lament  his  death;  for  she  lov'd  hUa 
perfectly,  and  paid  him  all  the  dntifhl  respeel 
of  a  rirtnotts  wife,  while  she  llv'd  within  that 
itato  with  him ;  which  he  rewarded,  as  I  have 
tald  befere.  His  fhneral  was  very  sumptuous 
and  honourable  indeed  I  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
ever,  Eugenia  desired  her  young  beautiful 
motheNin-Uw  to  retroat  a  little  with  her 
Into  the  country,  to  a  pleasant  house  she  had, 
not  twenty  miles  distant  from  town ;  nrginc, 
that  she  could  by  no  means  enjv>v  herself 
tinder  that  roof^  where  her  dear  &ther  dy*d. 
The  obliging  stepmother,  who  might  more 
property  nave  been  called  her  sister,  being 
exactly  of  the  same  age  with  her,  readily  com- 

S'y'd,  and  she  passed  all  that  summer  with 
ngenia,  at  their  country-seat,  and  most 
paii  of  the  wintor  too ;  for  Eugenia  could  by 
no  means  be  nrevalled  on  to  lie  one  night  in 
btr  mother's  house ;  'twas  with  some  reluc- 
ttncy  that  she  consented  to  dine  there  some- 
times.  At  length  the  whole  year  of  Philip 
delphia*i  widowhood  was  expired;  during 
which,  Ton  can't  but  imaghie  that  she  was 
aoUdtea  and  addressed  to  by  as  many  Lovers, 
or  pretended  Lovers,  as  onr  dear  King  Charles, 
whom  Qod  grant  long  to  reign,  was  Utoly  hj 
the  Presbytnrians,  Independants,  Anabaptists, 
and  all  those  oantbg  Whiggish  Brethren  1 
But  she  had  nerer  Fiked  any  man  so  well  as 
to  make  him  her  husband,  by  inclination, 
nnless  it  was  Gracelove,  devour'd  by  the 
greedyinhabitants  of  the  sea. 

"  whilst  her  fortune  began  to  mend  thot, 
her  brother's  grew  worse ;  but  that  vras  In- 
deed  the  effect  of  his  extravagancy.  In  leas 
than  two  years'  time  he  had  spent  eight 
thousand  pounds  in  France,  whence  he  re- 
tum'd  to  England,  and  pursuing  his  old  pro. 
fhse  manner  of  living,  contracted  above 
looJt  Debto  here,  in  less  than  fSrar  montha' 
tfane;  whidi  not  bemg  able  to  aatisfy,  he 
was  arrested,  and  thrown  into  goal,  whence 
be  remov'd  hbnself  into  the  King's  Bench,  on 
that  very  day  that  old  Fhirlaw  dy'd.  There 
at  first,  fer  about  a  month,  he  was  enter- 
tain'd  like  a  gentleman;  hot  finding  no 
money  coming,  nor  having  a  prospect  of  any, 
the  Marshal  and  his  instruments  tum'd  him 
to  the  common  side,  where  he  leam'd  the  art 
of  psg.making,  n  mystery  to  whicti  ho  had 
bfOQ  •  fttwiger  aU  his  life  Kmg  till  then. 


Twas  then  he  wlsh'd  he  might  see  his  siilw, 
hoping  that  she  was  in  a  condition  to  rrBert 
him :  which  he  vras  apt  to  believe,  frm  tbt 
discourse  he  had  with  Gracelove  some  j^an 
past.  Often  he  wish'd  to  aoe  her,  bat  is 
Tain ;  however,  the  next  Eaater,  after  tbt 
old  Counsellor's  Death,  Philadelphia,  acoord- 
ing  to  his  custom,  sent  her  steward  to  rehen 
all  the  poor  priaoners  about  town;  amoag 
the  rest  he  visited  those  in  the  coomoo  mk 
tit  King's  Bench,  where  he  heard  *em  call  Sir 
William  Wilding  to  partake  of  his  bdj'i 
eharity.  The  poor  prodigal  was  then  M- 
ing  on  the  lell^  of  the  basket,  net  being  jH 
able  to  get  his  bread  at  his  new  trade :  to 
him  the  steward  gave  a  crown,  whereas  tk 
others  had  but  half  a  crown  apiece.  Tha 
he  enquired  of  some  of  the  nnhappy  geBtl^ 
men,  8ir  WilUam's  fellow-oollegiana,  of  vhit 
country  Sir  WUlbm  was?  how  long  he  ksd 
been  there  ?  and  how  much  hb  debts  were? 
Of  all  which  he  received  a  satisfeoterf 
account  Upon  his  return  to  his  lady  here- 
peated  the  dismal  news  of  her  brother^  ■!»• 
fortunes  to  htf ;  who  Immediately  di^di'4 
him  back  again  to  tlie  prison,  with  onlen  te 
give  hhn  twenty  shillings  more  at  presre^ 
and  to  get  hhn  remov'd  to  the  Master's  ai», 
inta  a  convenient  chamber,  lor  the  rent  d 
whioh  the  steward  engaged  to  pay;  tni 
promis'd  him,  as  slie  hadeommanded,  tveotf 
shillings  aweek,  as  long  aa  he  atoy'd  then, 
on  oondition  that  he  would  give  the  nimei 
of  all  hia  creditors,  and  of  all  those  to  whoei 
he  had  engag'd  any  part  of  his  estete ;  vhiek 
the  poor  gentleman  did  meet  readily  aB^ 
feithftilly:  After  which,  the  steward  ea- 
quir'd  for  a  Taylor,  who  came  and  took  nat- 
ture  of  Phihulelphia's  unkind  brother,  tad 
was  ordered  to  provide  him  linnen,  a  listi 
■hoes,  stockings,  and  all  such  necessaries,  set 
so  much  as  omitting  a  sword  i  with  all  wbitk 
he  acquainted  his  lady  at  hia  retom,  wfce 
was  very  much  griev'd  at  her  Brother's  vs- 
happy  circumstimces,  and  at  the  same  tia* 
extremely  well  pleas'd  to  find  herself  is  i 
oondition  to  relieve  him.  The  steward  wnit 
constantly  once  aweek  to  pay  him  his  meoej; 
and  Sir  William  was  continually  very  cariiw 
to  know  to  whom  he  was  obKg'd  for  so  issbt 
and  great  fUvours;  But  be  was  snswer'i 
they  came  firom  a  hidy  who  desir'd  her  aooe 
oonoeal'd.  In  less  than  a  year  PhOadelpha 
had  paid  ijoooX,  and  taken  off  the  raort^ 
en  250o£  of  her  brother's  esUte ;  and  coo- 
ing to  town  firera  Engenu's  country-boois 
one  day,  to  make  the  last  payment  of  tvo 
thooaand  pounds,  looking  out  of  her  eeedi « 
the  road,  near  Dartford,  she  saw  a  tnvefler 
on  foot,  who  seem'd  to  be  tir'd  with  hb  joer- 
ney,  vrhose  fiMc,  she  thought,  she  bad  f«* 
meriy  known ;  this  thought  inrited  her  to 
look  on  him  so  long,  tlist  she,  at  last,  pe^ 
snnded  henelf  it  was  Gnicelove,  or  bi^gho^: 
for,  to  say  truth,  he  was  very  paks  and  this, 
his  oomnlexion  swarthy,  and  his  doNtks 
(peHiaps)afrottonasifhehad  been  toriai 
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In  '«in.  Howtrer,  wipWaiint  a«  it  was,  sho 
could  not  (orbear  gazing  after  ibis  iniseraUe 
spoctaclei  and  tlie  more  aha  beUeld  it,  the  more 
aLe  was  coofirmad  it  was  Grotcelovo,  or  some- 
thing that  had  osorp'd  his  fi£are.  In  short, 
aha  could  not  r«8t  tiU  abe  calTd  to  one  of  her 
aervants,  who  rode  hj  the  coach»  whom  aha 
Btrict^x  ehar^^  to  20  to  that  poor  traTelleiv 
and  mount  him  oa  nishorM,  till  thej  came 
to  I>artibrd  i  where  abe  ordered  him  to  take 
him  to  the  same  Inn  where  she  baited,  and 
refresh  him  with  anything  that  he  would  eat 
or  drink ;  and  after  that,  to  hire  a  horse  for 
him,  to  eame  to  town  with  them ;  that  then 
he  ^ould  be  brought  home  to  her  own  house, 
and  ba  ooreOiUj  look'd  after,  till  farther 
ordera  from  her.  All  whidi  was  most  duJiy 
and  punotuallj  perform'd* 

**  The  iKtxtk  monung  ear^  aha  sent  for  tha 
atewaid,  whom  ihe  ordered  to  take  tha 
stranger  to  a  sale^op,  and  fit  him  with  • 
anit  of  good  deaths,  to  bu/  him  shirts,  and 
other  linnen,  and  all  neceasaries,  as  he  had 
proTided  for  her  brother;  and  gave  him 
charge  to  nsa  kioi  at  her  paivlMar  friend, 
during  bia  aUj  thecas  Uddmg  ^^  withal, 
learn  his  name  and  cirownstaneaa,  if  foaaibla, 
and  to  sappW  him  with  nonej  for  his  poeket 
expenses :  All  which  he  most  faithful^  and 
dijicreotly  perform'd,  and  brought  his  Ladj 
an  account  of  his  sufleringa  \j  aea,  and 
slaverj  among  the  Turks ;  *  •  5  add- 
ing that  his  name  was  Gracelore.  This  was 
the  greateal  happiness,  certahihf,  that  ever 
jet  Ihe  dear  beautiful  ereatare  was  senslUa 
of.  On  t'other  side,  GraeeloTe  coold  not  bnl 
adnure  and  pralae  hbi  good  fcrtuna,  that  ha4 
aa  nuraauloaaly  and  b<Hmtiful)j  relieved  him  1 
and  ana  dajr  hairing  aome  prirata  diacouraa 
with  tha  ateward,  he  eould  not  forbear  ex^ 
prcaabg  the  aensa  ha  had  of  it ;  declaring, 
thut  he  oouU  not  have  expected  such  kimi 
treatment  from  anv-hody  breathing,  but  from 
his  cousm,  Ck>uasdlor  Fiurlaw,  his  ladjr,  or 
another  jonng  ladj  whom  he  p1ac*d  and  left 
with  his  oousins.  Counsellor  Fairlaw !  (ory'd 
the  steward)  why,  air,  mjr  lady  b  the  old 
ooQnseBor*s  widow;  she  la  very  beautiful 
andyenngteo.  What  wna  her  name,  sir, 
helbra  she  marty'd  tha  eonnaeUor  ?  (asked 
Graaaleve).  That  I  knew  net»  (feply*d 
t'other)  lor  tha  old  ateward  dy'd  pfeasnOj 
after  the  old  la^y,  which  ia  not  a  }ear  and 
half  shice;  in  whose  place  I  succeed ;  and  I 
have  never  been  ao  curious  or  inquisitive,  aa 
to  pfj  into  former  passages  of  the  fiunily.  Do 
Tou  know,  sir  (said  Gracdove),  whcreebouta 
in  town  they  liv*d  before?  Yes,  air,  (re« 
tum*d  the  steward,  who  waa  taught  how  to 
answer),  in  Great  lineoh'a  Inn  Fields,  I 
thinh.  Aka!  (cry'd  Oraeefore),  *twae  tha 
aaoM  gentleman  to  whom  I  deslgn'd  to  apply 
myaalf  when  I  eame  to  Enghmd.  You  need 
not  deepair  now,  air,  (said  t'other)  I  dare 
a^y  my  lady  niU  anpply  year  wanta.  0  won- 
deiful  foodneaa  of  a  stranger  I  (ci^'d  Grace* 
love)  uncommon  and  ngra  amongst  relatioot 


and  friends!  How  have  I,  or  how  can  I 
ever  merit  this?  Upon  the  end  of  their 
conference,  the  steward  went  to  Philadelphia, 
and  repeated  it  almost  verbatim  to  her ;  who 
ordered  Gracelove  should  be  taken  measure 
of  by  the  best  taylor  in  Covent-Garden ;  that 
ho  ahould  have  three  of  the  most  modish 
rich  suits  made,  that  might  become  a  pri« 
vate  gentleman  (^  a  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
and  hkts,  perukes,  linnen,  swords,  and  all 
thinga  suitable  to  'em,  all  to  be  got  ready  in 
leas  than  a  month ;  in  which  time,  she  took 
all  the  opportunity  she  could  either  find  or 
make  to  see  him,  and  not  to  be  seen  by  him  ; 
She  oUvged  her  ateward  to  invite  hun  to  a 
playi  whither  she  foUow'd  *em,  and  sate  next 
Graceleve,  and  talk'd  with  him ;  but  all  the 
while  masq'd.  In  this  month's  time  she  was 
daily  pester'd  with  the  visits  of  her  ad« 
4rea8ors ;  several  there  were  of  'em ;  but  the 
ciief  were  only  a  Lord  of  a  very  small  estate, 
tho'  of  a  pretty  great  age ;  n  young  bluster- 
ing kuight,  who  had  a  place  of  5oa£  a-year  at 
oourt;  and  a  country  gentleman,  of  a  very 
plentiful  estate,  a  widower,  and  of  a  middle 
age.  These  three  only  of  her  k>vers  she  in- 
vited to  dinner,  on  the  first  day  of  the  next 
month :  In  the  mean  while  she  sent  a  rich 
suit,  and  equipage  proportionable,  to  her 
brother,  with  an  invitation  to  dme  with  her 
en  tha  same  day.  Then  she  writ  to  Eugenia 
to  come  and  stay  '^  town,  if  not  in  the  same 
house  with  her,  for  two  or  three  days  before; 
which  ber  affectionate  daughter  obey'd;  to 
whom  PhiUdelphia  reUted  all  her  brother's 
past  extravagancies  and  what  she  had  done 
tor  him  in  redeeming  most  part  of  his  estate ; 
begging  of  her,  that  if  she  could  fancy  hia 
persQU,  she  woiUd  take  him  into  her  mercy 
and  marry  him,  being  aasured  that  such  a 
virtuous  wife  as  she  would  prove,  must  neces- 
sarily reclaim  him,  if  yet  he  were  not  per- 
foc-Uy  convinced  of  his  follies;  which,  she 
doubted  not,  his  late  long  sufierings  had  done. 
Eugenia  retum'd,  that  she  would  wholly  be 
directed  and  advia'd  by  her  in  all  things ; 
and  that  certainly  she  could  not  but  like  the 
brother,  nnce  she  lov'd  the  sister  so  perfectlj 
and  truly. 

**Tbe  day  came,  and  just  at  twelve, 
Gracelove  meeting  the  steward  on  the  staira 
coming  from  his  ladv,  Gracelove  then  told 
him  that  hebeliev'dhe  might  take  the  op- 
portunity of  that  afternoon  to  go  over  to 
Wtney,  ami  talce  a  game  or  two  at  bowla. 
The  steward  retum'd,  Very  well,  sir,  I  shall 
let  my  Udy  Imow  it,  if  she  enquires  for  you. 
Philadelphia,  who  overheard  what  they  said, 
icall'd  the  steward  in  haste,  and  bid  him  call 
Gracelove  hack,  and  tell  him  she  expected 
his  comnany  at  her  table  to-day,  and  that  she 
dcair'd  be  would  appear  like  himself.  The 
ateward  soon  overtook  him  at  the  door,  just 
going  out  as  Kugcnia  come  in,  who  look'd 
back  on  Gracelove:  The  poor  gentleman 
waa  strangely  surpris'd  at  the  aight  of  her,  as 
she  waa  at  his  \  but  tie  steward's  mt* sssgo 
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did  more  amaze  and  confound  bira.  He  went 
directly  to  his  cliamber,  to  dresa  himself  in 
one  of  those  rich  sails  kteljr  made  for  him ; 
bnt  the  distraction  ho  was  in  made  him  mis* 
take  his  coat  for  hb  waistcoat,  and  pat  the 
coat  on  first;  bnt  recalling  his  straggling 
thoagbts,  he  made  shift  to  get  ready  time 
enongh  to  make  his  appearance  withoat  a 
second  summons.  Philadelphia  was  as  plea- 
sant at  dinner  as  ever  she  had  been  aU  her 
life;  she  look'd  very  obligingly  on  all  the 
sparks,  and  drank  to  every  one  of  'em  par- 
ticularly, beginning  to  the  Lord and 

ending  to  the  stranger,  who  dnrst  hardly  lift 
up  hb  eyes  a  second  time  to  her*s,  to  con- 
firm  him  that  he  knew  her.  Her  brother 
was  so  confounded,  that  he  bow*d  and  con- 
tinu'd  hb  head  down  'till  she  had  done 
drinking,  not  daring  to  encounter  her  eyes, 
that  would  have  reproach'd  him  with  hb 
rillany  to  her. 

*<  After  dinner  the  cloth  was  taken  away; 
she  began  thus  to  her  lovers ;  My  Lord  1 
Sir  Thomas  I  and  Mr.  Fatacres  I  I  doubt  not 
that  it  will  be  some  satbfiKtion  to  you,  to 
know  whom  I  have  made  choice  for  my  next 
husband ;  which  now  I  am  resolv'd  no  longer 
to  defer. 

"  The  person  to  whom  I  shall  next  drink, 
must  be  the  man  who  shall  ever  comnoand 
me  and  my  fortune,  were  it  ten  times  greater 
than  it  b ;  which  I  wbh  only  for  hb  sake 
since  he  deserves  much  more.  Here,  (said 
she  to  one  that  waited^  put  wine  into  two 
glasses;  then  she  took  the  Dbmond  ring 
from  her  finger,  and  put  it  into  one  of  'em. 
My  dear  Gracelove  (cry'd  she),  I  drink  to 
to  thee ;  and  send  thee  back  thy  own  ring, 
with  Philidelphia's  heart.  He  startl'd, 
blush'd,  and  look'd  wildly;  whibt  all  the 
company  stared  on  him.  Nuy,  pledge  me, 
(pursuM  she)  and  return  me  the  ring ;  for  it 
shall  make  us  both  one  the  next  morning. 
He  bow'd,  kiss'd,  and  return *d  it,  after  he 
had  taken  off  hb  wine.  The  defeated  lovers 
knew  not  how  to  resent  it ;  The  Lord  and 
the  Knight  were  for  going,  but  the  country 
gentleman  oppos'd  it,  and  told  *em,  'twas  the 
gTMtest  aigument  of  folly  to  be  dbturb'd  at 
the  caprice  of  a  woman's  humour.  They  sate 
down  again  therefore,  and  she  invited  *em  to 
her  wedding  on  the  morrow. 

**  And  now.  Brother  (siiid  she),  I  have  not 
quite  forgotten  yon,  tho'  you  have  not  been 
pleas'd  to  take  notice  of  me :  I  have  a  dish 
in  reserve  for  you,  which  will  be  more  grate- 
ful  to  your  fancy  than  all  you  have  tasted  to- 
day.  Here  I  (cry'd  she  to  the  Steward)  Mr. 
Bightman,  do  yon  serve  up  that  dbh  your- 
self. Rightman  then  set  a  cover'd  dish  on 
the  table.  What !  more  tricks  yet  ?  (cry'd 
my  Lord,  and  Sir  Thomas).  Come,  Sir 
William  I  (said  hb  sbter)  uncover  it  1  he 
did  so  ;  and  cry'd  out,  0  matchless  good- 
ness of  a  virtuous  sister!  here  are  the 
mortgages  of  the  best  part  of  my  estate  1 
0 !  what  a  villain !  what  a  monster  have  I 


been !  no  more,  dear  brother ;  (said  ahe,  wid 
tears  in  her  eyes)  I  hav«  yet  a  greater  h^- 
piness  in  store  for  yon :  Thb  lad  j,  this  beas. 
tiful  vuiuous  lady,  with  twenty  thoosaad 
pounds,  will  make  you  happy  in  her  Ww. 
Saying  this,  she  joined  their  hands:  & 
William  eageriy  kiss'd  Eugenia's,  who 
blush'd,  and  said.  Thus,  madam,  I  hope  to 
shew  you  how  much  I  lore  and  hoooor  yoa. 
My  cousin  Eugenia  I  (cry'd  Gacdove).  Tht 
same,  my  dear  lost  dead  cousin  Oraodore  I 
(reply'd  she)  0 !  (said  he  in  a  transpart) 
my  present  joys  are  greater  than  all  my  past 
miseries  I  my  mbtress  and*  my  friend  an 
found,  and  still  are  mine.  Nay,  frith,  (said 
the  lord)  thb  b  pleasant  ^enoogfa  to  bme, 
tho'  1  have  been  defeated  of  the  lad  j.  The 
whole  company  in  general  went  away  my 
well  that  night,  who  retum'd  the  next  mera- 
ing,  and  saw  the  two  happy  pair  firmly 
nnited." 


Noble,  magnanimouB  Philad^^ia ! 
Delicate  -  minded  Eugenia  !  Hx^ 
such  brothers  such  women  to  deal 
with  in  this  century?  Is  there  a 
lady  with  such  a  compliant,  as  wdl 
as  fascinating,  step-daiighter  ?  *^  T%e 
whole  company  in  aeneral  went  awa$ 
very  weU  thai  nigfu,**  The  critic  is 
at  a  loss  to  tell  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  words.  How,  wellf  Does  it 
mean  that  the  dinner  did  not  disa- 
gree with  the  guests?  or  that  they 
were  mellow  with  drink  ?  or  is  it  a 
delicate  way  of  declaring  the  sobrie^ 
of  the  company?  The  went  away 
very  well,  certainly  implies  they  were 
not  carried  off !  How  truly  an  Eng- 
lish arrangement,  also,  was  that  din- 
ner previous  to  that  tender  passage  of 

And  what  is  the  insight  which  this 
bald,  inornate  fiction,  without  dra- 
matic arrangement,  or  attempt  at  any 
analysis  of  feeling,  or  descriptiFe 
power,  gives  us  of  tne  intelligence  of 
the  age  i  It  seems  to  speak  both  for 
and  against  the  mental  condition  of 
our  ancestors.  What  but  duU,  ad- 
dled pates  could  find  satisfaction  in 
Siring  over  such  a  picture  of  life? 
ut  a^n,  if  the  poet  and  his  reader 
must  both  quit  their  standing  points 
in  the  dull,  every-<iay  existence,  and 
meet  each  other  in  the  domain  of 
ioiagination,  before  delectation  can  be 
had,  the  students,  who  found  plea- 
sure in  such  literature  as  we  have 
just  given  an  example  of,  must  have 
possessed  no  mean  poetic  faculty  ft^ 
filling  up  a  rude  outline.    How  much 
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more  obliging  is  the  fiction-writer  of 
Bulwer*8  dyimsty,  who  not  only  tells 
his  readers  what  to  think  about,  but 
all  but  thinks  for  them  ! 

If  Aphara*s  novels  are  open  to  cen- 
sure on  the  score  of  their  indelicacy,  her 
plays  are  yet  more  so,  and  may  more- 
over be  sentenced  as  stupid.  Her  dra- 
matic works  did  not  escape  severe  re- 
flections from  her  contemporaries.  Still 
they  did  not  sin  so  mucn  against  the 
laws  of  propriety,  as  the  comedies  of 
the  ffreat  poets  of  that  era.  Dryden. 
Wycnerley.  Southeme,  Ether^,  ana 
a  score  other  men,  were  applauded 
for  compositions  which  no  one  can 
now  read  without  disgust ;  but  As- 
trea,  who  only  imitated  the  men, 
called  down  upon  herself  vehement 
reproof.  How  came  this?  She  an- 
swered the  question  in  her  way,  in 
the  preface  to  The  Lucky  Chance, 
"  But  I  make  a  challenge  to  any  per- 
son of  common  sense  and  reason — 
that  is  not  wilfully  bent  on  ill-na- 
ture, and  will,  in  spite  of  sense, 
wrest  a  double  entendre  from  every 
thing,  lyinff  upon  the  catch  for  a  lest 
or  quibble,  like  a  rook  for  a  cully,  but 
any  imprejudiced  person  that  knows 
not  the  author — ^to  read  one  of  my 
comedies,  and  compare  *em  with 
others  of  this  age,  and  if  they  can 
find  one  word  that  can  offend  the 
chastest  ear,  I  wHl  submit  to  all  their 
peevish  cavills ;  but,  right  or  wrong, 
they  must  be  crimincU  because  a  v>o- 
man*s,  ....  And  this  thing  I 
venture  to  say,  though  against  my 
nature,  because  it  has  a  vanity  in  it, 
that,  had  the  plays  I  have  writ  come 
forth  under  any  man's  name,  and  ne- 
ver known  to  have  been  mine,  I  ap- 
peal to  all  unbyast  judges  of  sense. 
if  they  had  not  said  that  person  haa 
made  as  many  good  comeaies  as  any 
one  man  that  has  writ  in  our  age  ; 
but  a  devil  on't,  the  woman  damns  the 
poet:* 

In  part,  Aphara  was  right.  The 
abuse  she  was  favoured  with  she 
would  not,  in  all  probability,  have 
received  had  she  not  been  a  woman. 
For  though  the  a^  saw  nothing  unfit 
in  men*s  writing  immoral  plays,  and 
acting  them  in  the  presence  of  ladies, 
its  taste  revolted  from  the  sight  of  a 
female  author  for  the  stage.  We  all 
know  how  an  ingenious  lady  cured 
her  husband  of  the  reprehensible 
habit  of  snuff-taking,  by  starting  a 
peculiar  snuff-box  of  her  own,  and 


taking  a  pinch  whenever  her  husband 
regal^  nimself  with  one.  As  the 
snuffy  husband  could  not  endure  see- 
ing his  wife  take  "  high-dried 
Scotch."  so  the  filthy  play-wrights 
were  shocked  by  a  woman  imitating 
them.  That  the  beautiful,  witty 
Aphara,  ffentle  and  refined  in  appear- 
ance as  sne  was  generous  at  heart, 
could  put  her  signature  to  ribald 
comedies,  and  that  she  was  only  a 
pupil  painting  after  a  copy,  were 
truths  that  wounded  and  humiliated 
the  wits  of  the  theatres.  Pope  lashed 
the  offender — 

The  stage  how  loosely  does  Astrct 
tread; 

and  dedicated  his  greatest  work  to 
Mr.  Congreve,  whose  comedie8,though 
brilliant  as  wit  can  make  them,  are 
certainly  not  free  from  impurity. 

When  the  first  stone  had  been 
thrown  at  poor  Astrea,  the  number  of 
her  accusers  became  numerous.  Her 
own  sex  was  especially  severe  on  her. 
Virtuous  "  ladies,"  as  the  victim  her- 
self said,  "  taking  up  the  scandal 
from  some  conceitea  sparks  who  would 
in  spite  of  nature  be  wits  and  beaus," 
cried  fie  in  most  edifying  tones,  and 
then  retired  to  their  closets  to  enjoy 
the  songs  of  D*Urfey,  and  the  satires 
of  Wilmot.  Men,  too,  who  were  her 
personal  friends,  played  her  false. 
"  I  cannot  omit  to  tell  you,"  she 
writes,  "that  a  wit  of  the  town,afriend 
of  mine,  at  WilPs  coffee-house,  the 
first  night  of  the  play,  cry'd  it  down 
as  much  as  in  him  lay,  who  before 
had  read  it,  and  assured  me  he  never 
saw  a  prettier  comedy.  So  complai- 
sant one  pestilent  wit  will  be  to  an- 
other, and  in  the  full  cry  make  his 
noise  too."  Poor  Aphara !  what  great 
pain  can  a  little,  mean  heart,  and  a 
smooth  tongue  work !  Let  us  hope 
that  to  balance  against  this  mortifi- 
cation, she  had  the  joy  of  having  re- 
peatea  to  her  the  praises  poured  on 
her  in  her  absence,  by  some  blunt, 
rugged  friend,  who  could  not  applaud 
her  to  her  face. 

She  foufi^t  a  brave  fight  with  her 
enemies.  The  men  were  astonished 
at  finding  her  strong  enough  to  hurl 
them  down.  Tlie  lames,  although  she 
was  fighting  their  battle  as  well  as 
h^  own,  were  jealous  of  a  sister  so 
superior  to  themselves.  It  was,  in- 
deed, a  novel  contest.     Hitherto  it 
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bad  been  received  «8  a  fact  not  to  be 
questioned,  that  any  woman  was  the 
inferior  of  ahnost  every  man ;  and 
any  weaker  vessel  who  took  it  upon 
herself  to  figure  in  literature,  was  to 
be  very  modest  in  her  manner  of  doing 
BO — ^to  demreciate  the  powers  of  her 
sex — ^to  '^  invoke  the  muse  "  with  a 
confession  of  her  utter  unworthinesa 
— and  to  take  every  opportunityto 
.  exalt  the  lords  of  the  creation.  The 
delightful  Duchess  of  Newcastle  could 
never  allude  to  women  in  general, 
without  attacking  their  ignorance  and 
mean  tempers,  and  calling  them  ''  a 
kind  of  mountebanks.*'  Katherine 
Philips,  the  chaste  Oiinda,  who  had 
been  formed  by  a  strict  Presbyterian 
education,  to  whom  Cowley  wrot^-« 

W«  alldvea  7««  baanty,  Md  wo  did 

■tthmik 
To  sU  Um  ^TMUiiM  of  h ; 
Ah  I  enol  mx,  wlU  yw  dMmi «« loe 

iawit? 

produced  a  very  meagre  poetry,  and 
made  himible  apologies  to  the  men — 
not  for  her  innumerable  sins  against 
the  laws  of  grammar,  but  for  writing 
at  all — ^being  only  a  woman !  The 
same  timidity  characterized  nearly 
all  the  female  writers  of  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  and  opening  of 
the  eighteenth  centuries.  lad  v  Mary 
Wortley  Montague  certainly  had  no 
diffidence ;  and  some  of  her  verses 
would  make  a  shoe-black  blush :  but 
$Ke  was  a  woman  of  the  worla  and 
of  rank,  and  naturally  courageous. 

It  was  Astrea  who  first  refused  to 
be  bound  by  any  fiiinav  distinctions, 
^d  said  boldly — "  whatever  it  is 
right  for  you  men  to  do,  it  is  right 
for  me  to  attempt.**  The  challenge 
was  answered,  the  conflict  began,  ami 
lasted  lon^ ;— the  lady  retuived,  and 
usually  with  interest,  every  blow  she 
received.  Her  power  of  raillery  and 
her  spirit  were  admitted.  **  She  was 
of  a  generous  and  open  temper,  some- 
thing passionate,  very  serviceable  to 
her  fnends  in  all  that  was  in  her 
power,  and  could  sooner  forgive  an 
injuiy  than  do  one.  She  hSi  wit, 
honour,  good-humour,  and  judgment. 
She  was  mistress  of  all  the  pleasing 
arts  of  conversation,  but  used  them 
not  to  any  one  but  those  who  loved 
plain  -  dealing.**  This  is  the  testi- 
mony of  her  most  intimate  female 
companion. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  any- 


thing like  an  aecumte  picture  of  JU- 
tiva*s  daily  life,  that  would  not  hor- 
rify modem  refinement  No  impu- 
tation, approaching  dishonour,  rests 
on  her  name;  but  her  amaaemeDta 
and  tastes  were  those  of  her  age.  In 
Charles's  Court,  *'  ladies  highly  bom, 
highly  bred,  and  naturally  quick  wit- 
tea,  were  unable  to  write  a  line  in 
their^mother  tongue  without  aoleciams 
and  faults  of  spelling,  such  as  a  cha- 
rity girl  would  now  be  ashamed  to 
commit"  In  the  public  promenades 
of  the  capital,  they  would  grimace, 
ogle,  and  flirt  with  strangers  :  at  the 
theatres  the^  would  call  out  in  a  loud 
voice  to  their  own  acquaintance,  and 
bandy  jokes  with  them :  at  ballsthey 
romi>ea  and  rollicked  with  the  sparks, 
pouring  forth  badinage  which  a  maid- 
servant in  any  reputable  household 
would  now  beaahamed  to  utter  :  their 
habitual  discourse  was  gamiabed  widi 
a  diaffliating  imprecation  which  would 
not  now  be  heard  from  the  lips  ol 
the  most  debased,  and  was  on  topics 
moat  displeasing  to  feminine  delicacy. 
Satirists  and  grave  ckroniden  ^jcm 
in  their  accounts,  when  deaeriung 
the  manners  of  the  period.  In  wo/Sl 
a  society  as  Evelyn,  (^ya»  and  (kam- 
mont  delineate,  a  lady  might  live  the 
pace,and  yet  cause  no  scandal.  Aphaia 
availed  herself  of  the  license  in  such 
manner  as  suited  her  tenqienunent 
She  encouraged  the  addreasesof  young 
noodles,  conceited  enough  to  think 
no  woman  safe  against  their  attacks ; 
and  when  their  impertinences  became 
dangerous,  ahe  had  them  unoeramo- 
nioi^y  kicked  out  of  her  house. 

In  such  amusements,  when  she  had 
not  passed  the  middle  age,  and  when 
she  was  still  youns  in  the  buoyancy 
of  her  spirits,  she  died  en  the  16(h  oc 
April,  1688.  Her  death,  we  are  in- 
formed, was  occasioned  by  an  unskil- 
ful phvaician^-«  fact  which  aeems  to 
striKe  ner  biographer,  whom  we  have 
often  quoted,  as  singular  !  She  was 
interred  in  Westminster  Abbe^r.  Qf- 
rard  Langbaine,  the  second,  gives,  in 
his  "  Account  of  English  Dramatic 
Poets,*'  the  following  as  the  inecrip' 
tion  on  her  tablet,  beneath  her  name 
and  the  date  of  her  death  : — 

HoM  lieo  ft  proof  kh.ik  wit  cts  be, 
Defeiioe  cnoagh  agotutt  nortalitia 

Another  biographical  work  has  the 
following  lume,  though  more  ortho- 
dox, veraiou  of  the  foregoing  lines  :— 
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Ilerc  lies  a  proof  that  wit  can  never  be  Soft  Afi-a^  who  h»d  led  our  shepherds  long. 
Defence  against  mortality.  Who  long  the  nymphs  and  swamsdid  gaidc. 

Great  poetess,  0  I  thy  stupendous  lajre  Onr  envy,  her  own  8ex*s  pride, 

The  world  admires,  and  the  Muses  praise.  When  all  her  force  on  this  great  theme 

Aphara's  last  achievement  was  tlie  she  strained  awhile  to  reach  the  inunitable 

translation  of  the  sixth  book  of  Cow-  song 

ley's  "  Plants."    Westley  makes  her  She  strainM  awhile,  and  wisely  dyU 

exertions  on  this  work  the  cause  of         t  x  »         «i  x    a   t 

^tl^^L^lfK  .  ^^  us  now  say  farewell  to  Aphara 

Her  death.—  ^^^     Her  dust  is  mingled  witli  the 

But  why  should  the  sod  sex  be  rolb'd  of  thee  7  ashes  of  kings,  bards,  and  patriots, 

Why  should  not  England  know  in  ikoX  noble  temple  in   which  our 

How  much  she  does  to  Cowley  owe?  Byron  has  no  statue, — in  that  temple, 

How  much  to  Boscobers  ever  sacred  tree?  the  walls  of  which,  it  was  once  said, 

The  hills,  the  groves  the  phuas,  the  w wis,  ^^^^  ^  profaned  should  they  be  in- 
The  fields,  the  meadow.,  and  tij  Hoods;  ^^^      f^,^  ^he  name  of  him  who 

The  flow'ry  world,  where  Qodsaad  Poets  use  !«„«_.  ^^  ^^ 

To  court  a  mortal  or  a  muse  ?  sung 

It  shall  be  done.   But  who?  ah!  who  shall  dare  0,  welcome,  ptue-eyed  faith,  white-handed 

So  vast  a  toil  to  undergo,  hope. 

And  all  the  world  s  just  censure  bear.  Thou  hovering  angel,  gui  with  golden  wings ; 

Thy  strength,  and  their  own  weakneaishow?  And  thou,  unblemish'd  form  of  chastity  1 


gADISHA  ;  OB,  THl  FIB8T  jrXALOUST. 

AH  VASTKBtf  UBOXirD, 

There  is  a  cnrioof  legend  as  to  the  origin  of  jealousy.  When  Adam  and  Ere  were  in  Para- 
dise, the  former  was  accustomed  to  retire  at  eventide  to  the  recesses  of  the  garden,  for  the 
purpose  of  prayer.  On  one  of  these  occasions  the  devil  appeared  to  Eve,  and  informed  her 
that  her  solitude  was  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  attractions  of  another  fiiir  one.  Eve  replied 
that  it  could  not  be  so,  as  she  was  the  only  woman  in  existence.  **  If  I  show  you  another, 
will  you  believe  me  ?**  returned  the  evil  one,  and  trodaced  a  mirroe,,in  which  she  saw  her  own 
reflection,  and  mistook  it  for  her  rivaL  See  **  Lin  in  AbysnaU,"  by  Mr.  Parkyns ;  Murray, 
Albemarle-street.  The  Kadisha,  flowing  te  the  tenth  of  Ubanoo,  ii  oalled  **  the  holy  river," 
as  having  been  a  minor  itresm  of  PandW 


*Tis  said  that  love  is  ne*er  complete 
Till  bitter  leaven  make  it  sweet ; 
Account  not  then  our  tale  amiss 
That  jealousy  was  part  of  bliss  ; 
But  rather  note  a  mercy  here, 
That  fact  was  thus  outrun  by  fear ; 
And  so,  before  the  harder  bout. 
When  sin  must  be  ^icountered  too^ 
A  woman's  heart  airead  y  knew 
The  way  to  conquer  doubt. 


When  sleq»  was  in  tlis  sniamsr  ut^ 
And  Stan  looked  down  oa  ParadiM, 

And  palms  and  cedars  answemd  fair 
The  viaioBary  night-wind's  aigha^ 
And  murmuring  pvayw : 

When  ereiy  iower  was  in  its  hdod, 
(By  olaapa  of  diamond  dew  retaiaad) 

Or  swk  to  olnde  the  koaey-brood, 
Down  nluniber's  )>rcaat  wUb  tibadovns  reined, 
lu  Holiuule : 
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The  citron,  and  the  damask  rose, 

Pomegranates,  camphor,  at^gentine, 

And  ivory-sceptred  aloe  Queen, 
All  dreamy  in  repose : 


When  rivulets  were  loth  to  creep^ 

Except  imto  the  pillow  moss. 
And  distant  lake,  encurtained  deep. 

Was  but  a  silver  thread  across    . 
The  eyes  of  sleep : 

When  nightingales,  in  the  sycamore, 
San^r  low  and  soft,  as  an  echo  dreaming  ; 

And  slept  the  moon  upon  heaven's  shore, 
The  tidal  shore  of  heaven,  beaming 
With  lazuled  ore : 

When  new-bom  earth  was  fain  to  lean 
In  Siunmer's  arms,  recovering 
The  unaccustomed  toil  of  spring, 

Why  slept  not  Eve,  it's  Queen  ? 

III. 

Upon  a  smooth  fern-mantled  stone 
She  sat,  and  watched  the  wicket-gate. 

Not  timid  in  her  woman's  throne. 
Nor  lonely  in  her  sinless  state. 
Though  all  alone ; 

For  having  spread  her  simple  board 
With  grapes,  and  peaches,  milk,  and  flowers. 

She  strewed  sweet  mastic  o'er  the  sward. 
And  waited  through  the  darkening  hours 
Step  of  her  lord. 

Such  innocence  around  her  breathed. 
And  freshness  of  yoimg  nature's  play, 
The  sensitive  plant  shrunk  not  away. 

And  cactus'  swords  were  sheathed. 


IV. 

The  vision  of  her  beauty  fell 
like  music  on  a  moonlight  place, 

Or  trembles  of  a  silver  bell, 
Or  memory  of  young  mother's  face 
On  childhood's  spell  : 

The  grace  that  wandered  free  of  laws. 
The  look  that  lit  the  heart's  confession. 

Had  never  dreamed  how  fair  it  was. 
Nor  ffuessed  that  purity's  expression 
Is  beauty's  cause : 

No  more  that  unenquiring  heart 
Perused  the  sweet  home  of  her  breast. 
Than  turtle-doves  unline  their  nest 

To  see  the  outer  part. 
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Although,  in  all  that  garden  fair 

Whate*er  delight  abode  or  grew, 
Flowers,  and  trees,  and  babnv  air. 

Fountains,  and  birds,  and  heaven  blue 
Beyond  compare ; 

In  her  their  varioxis  charms  had  met, 

And  crown  more  varied  by  combining. 
As  budded  plants  do  give  and  get, 

Each  inmate  doubling  while  consigning 
His  several  debt : 

.And  yet  she  nursed  one  joy  above 

Her  thousand  charms,  nor  bom  of  them. 
But  blooming  on  a  single  stem — 

Her  true  faith  m  her  love. 

VI. 

And  though,  before  she  heard  his  foot, 
The  moon  had  climbed  the  homestead  palm, 

Flinging  to  her  the  shadowed  fruit, 
And  tree-frogs  ceased  to  break  the  calm, 
And  woods  were  mute, 

"With  sudden  transport  ever  new. 

She  blushed,  and  sprang  from  forth  the  bower. 

Her  eyes  as  bright  as  moon-lit  dew. 
Her  bosom  gGul  as  snow-veiled  flower 
When  sun  shines  through ; 

He,  with  a  natural  di^ty 
Untaught  self-consciousness  by  harm, 
Sustained  her  with  his  manly  arm. 

And  smiled  upon  her  glee. 

vii. 

Next  day,  when  early  evening  shone 

Along  the  walks  of  Paradise, 
Strewing  with  gold  the  hills,  her  throne, 

Embarrassing  the  winds  with  spice 
(Too  rich  a  loan) — 

Fair  Eve  was  in  her  bower  of  ease, 

A  cool  arcade  of  fruit  and  flowers. 
From  North  and  East  enclasped  by  trees. 

But  open  to  the  Western  showers 
And  Southern  breeze. 

Here  followed  she  her  ffardening  trade, 
Her  favourites'  simple  needs  attending. 
And  singing  soft,  above  them  bending, 

A  song  hersefi  had  made. 

VIIL 

In  evening's  calm,  she  walked  between 

The  tints  and  shades  of  rich  delight, 
While  overhead  came  arching  green 

Many  a  shrub  and  parasite. 
To  crown  their  Queen ; 
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There  laughed  the  joy  of  the  rose,  among 

Myrtle,  and  Iris,*  heaven*a  eye, 
Magnole,  with  cups  of  moonlight  hung, 

And  Fuchsia's  sunny  chandelry 
And  coral  to  igue  : 

And  where  the  shy  brook  fluttered  through^ 

Nepenthe  held  her  chalioe  leaf 

(Undiained  as  yet  by  human  gtM)^ 
And  broad  NymphiM  grew. 

IX. 

But  where  the  path  bent  towards  the  wood. 

Across  it  hung  a  sombre  screen, 
The  deadly  night-shade,  leaden-hued ; 

And  there  behind  it,  darkly  seen, 
ABedng  stood: 

The  form,  if  any  form  it  had« 

Was  likest  to  a  nightly  vision 
In  mantle  ot  amazement  dad, 

A  ienror^ense,  without  preciaiony 
Of  something  bad. 

A  tremble  chilled  the  forest  shade, 
A  roving  lion  turned  and  fled. 
The  birds  cowered  home  in  hush  of  dread. 

But  Eve  was  not  afraid. 


She  stood  before  him.  sweetlv  bold, 
To  keep  him  from  her  garden  shrinci 

With  hair  that  fell,  a  shower  of  gold, 
Around  her  figure's  snowy  line 
And  rosy  mould : 

He  (with  a  re-awakened  sense 

Of  goodness,  fong  for  ever  lost, 
And  angel  beauty's  pure  defence) 

Shra&  back,  unable  to  accost 
Such  innooenoe : 

But  envy  soon  scoffed  down  his  shame, 
And  with  a  smile,  desiflned  for  fawning, 
But  like  hell's  daybreak  sickly  dawning, 

His  crafty  accents  came. 


"  Sweet  ignorance,  Mis  sad  and  hard 
"  To  break  thy  pretty  childish  spell, 

"  And  my  soft  heart  hath  such  regard 

"  For  thine,  that  I  will  never  tell 

"  What  may  be  spared." 
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He  turned  aside^  o'erwhelmcd  by  paiu, 

And  drew  a  sigh  of  deep  compassion  : 
She  trembled,  flttshed,  and  gazed  a^in, 

And  prayed  him  atdck  in  womairs  feahion. 
To  speak  it  plain : 

"  Then,  if  thou  must  be  taught  to  grieve. 
"  And  acorn  the  guile  thou  hast  adored — 
"  The  man  who  calls  himself  thy  lord^ 

"  Where  goes  he  every  eve  ?" 

XII. 

"  Nay,  then,"  she  cried,  "  If  that  be  aU, 

"  I  care  not  what  thou  hast  to  say : 
^*  The  guile  that  lurks  therein  is  smAU, 

"  My  husband  but  retires  to  pray, 
"  At  evening  caU.** 

''  To  pray  !  oh  yes,  and  on  his  knees 

**  May-hap  to  find  a  lovely  being : 
^'  Devotions  so  devout  as  these 

"  Are  best  at  night,  with  no  one  seeing 
'*  Among  the  trees." 

She  blushed  as  deep  as  modestyi 
Then  glancing  back  as  bright  as  pride, 
"  There  is  no  woman,"  she  rspliedi 

"  In  all  the  world,  but  me." 

XIII. 

He  laughed  with  a  superior  sneer. 

Enoiitfh  to  shake  e*en  woman's  taith ; 
'<  Wilt  Uiou  b^eve  me,  simple  dear, 

'<  If  I  am  able  now,"  he  saith, 
"  To  show  her  here  f " 

She  cried  aloud  with  lightsome  heart. 

"  Be  that  the  test  whereon  to  try  tnee  ; 
''  Nature  and  heaven  sludl  take  my  part : 

'^  Come  show  this  rival ;  I  defy  thee 
"And  all  thy  art." 

A  mirror,  held  in  readiness. 
He  set  upright  before  her  feet — 
"  And  can  thy  simple  charms  compete 

"  With  beauty  such  as  this  ?" 

XIV. 

A  lovelier  sight  at  once  she  saw 

Than  ever  yet  had  charmed  her  eyes, 
A  fairer  ]Hcture,  void  of  flaw. 

Than  any,  even  Paradise 


Ik 


Itself,  could  draw  [ 

A  woman's  form  of  perfect  grace, 

In  shadowy  soltaees  delicate  ; 
Though  flushed  by  sunset's  rich  embrace^ 

A  white  rose  c^ild  not  imitate 
Her  innocent  face : 
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Then,  through  the  deepening  glance  of  fear 

The  shaft  of  doubt  came  (]^uive^ing, 

The  sorrow-shaft — a  sigh  its  wing, 
And  for  its  barb  a  tear. 

XV. 

"  Ah  me  !**  she  cried,  "  too  true  it  is ; 

"  A  simple  homely  thing  like  Eve 
"  Hath  not  a  chance  to  rival  this, 

"  But  must  resign  herself  to  grieve 
"  O'er  by-gone  bliss. 

"  Till  now  it  was  enough  for  me 

"  To  keep  the  form  our  Father  made  ; 
"  Oh  Adam,  I  was  proud  to  be 

"  (As  I  have  felt,  and  thou  hast  said) 
"  A  part  of  thee. 

"  No  marvel  that  my  lord  can  spare 
*^  His  true  and  heaven-appointed  bride  : 
"  And  yet  affection  might  have  tried 

"  To  fancy  me  as  fair." 

XVI. 

The  tempter,  glorying  in  his  wile, 

Ha^  ta'en  his  mirror  and  withdrawn ; 
Again  the  flowers  look  up  and  smile, 

And  brightens  off  from  air  and  lawn 
The  taint  of  guile. 

But  smiles  come  not  again  to  Eve, 

Nor  brightens  off  her  dark  reflection  : 
Her  garland-crown  she  hath  ceased  to  weave, 

And,  plucking,  maketh  no  selection, 
Only  to  grieve. 

She  feels  a  dewy  radiance  steep 

The  languid  petals  of  her  eyes. 

And  haw  another  sad  surprise, 
To  know  the  way  to  weep. 


GRBAT  WITS  AKD  LirTLE  8T0RIBS. 

"  When  Rogers'* — such  was  the  com-  of  an  epic.    What  followed  ought  to 

menoement  of  a  sentence,  destined  to  have  been  Homeric      Whatever  it 

be  drowned  for  ever  in  the  merri-  was,  it  was  strangled  at  its  birth — it 

ment  of  &  Pf^  of  illustrious  scape-  died  in  convulsions.     But  a  time  must 

graces.     "  When  Rogers" — ^thus  far  come  for  all  things — ^it  has  come  for 

Moore  and  Byron  went,  over  and  Rogers.    Nobody  need  fear  that  if 

over    again,    upon    one    memorable  the  sentence  "  When  Rogers"  is  now 

evening  ; — ^but  what  was  to  have  f  ol-  begun,  it  will  be  cut  short  by  any  one, 

lowed  never  came — a  roar  of  laughter  contemporary  or  survivor.     StroDg 

at    each    attempt    extinguished    the  in  this  conviction,  we  dare   to  pitv 

sequel.    "When  Rogers" — a  burst  of  nounce  the  insuperable  words,  and  fill 

eloquence  was  supposed  to  hang  u^n  up  the  chasm  that  has  gaped  for  forty 

the  words.    They  were  the  opening  years. 
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When  Rogers  died,  he  left  a  large 
property  behind  him.  Part  of  this 
was  what  is  commonly  called  wealth  ; 
but  the  most  important  portion  was  a 
mass  of  memories,  accum\ilated  daring 
seventy  years  of  a  literary  and  London 
life.  Some  of  these  had  been  con- 
verted into  memoirs  by  himself,  and 
might  be  said  to  represent  the  real 

Eroperty  of  the  deceased.  Some  had 
een  borrowed  and  treasured  up  by 
friends  and  associates,  resembling 
mortgages  and  such  regular  securities. 
Others  again  had  been  long  appro- 
priated by  the  public,  and  passed 
freely  from  hand  to  hand,  like  money 
in  the  funds ; — while  no  small  portion 
still  floated  airily  within  the  brains 
of  those  who  had  intellectual  deal- 
ings with  the  mental  millionaire,  after 
the  manner  of  unascertained  balances 
on  current  accounts. 

One  of  these  debts  has  lately  been 
paid  in.*  A  friend  and  associate  of  the 
clay  which  once  was  Rogers  has  has- 
tened to  relieve  his  estate— his  con- 
science— of  the  burden  upon  it.  The 
Rev.  Alexander  Dyce  has  refunded 
in  one  lodgment  the  advances  made 
from  time  to  time  for  so  many  years, 
and  placed  the  sum  total  to  the  credit 
of  the  poet's  true  executors — the  pub- 
lic. 

Doubtless  the  obligation  pressed 
heavily  on  the  reverend  gentleman's 
miud.  He  felt,  in  all  probability, 
that  the  amount  he  had  1:K)rrowea 
had  swelled  to  an  alarming  sum. 
With  commendable  anxiety  he  has 
totted  his  book,  and  brought  the 
balance,  vast  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
honestly  to  our  credit. 

Nobody  can  obiect  to  this  proceed- 
ing of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce.  On 
the  contrary,  every  right-minded  per- 
son will  be  inclin^  to  praise  him  for 
what  he  has  done.  If  ne  but  act  as 
conscientiously  in  all  his  worldly 
transactions,  he  need  not  dread  being 
brought  "to  compt"  at  any  future 
day  of  settlement. 

jDut  while  the  world  will  agree  in 
appreciating  and  commending  the 
reverend  gentleman's  motives,  there 
may  be  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  the  debt, 
and  consequently  as  to  the  actual 
value  of  what  has  just  been  refunded. 


Samuel  Rogers  was  a  banker's  son— 
nay,  was  a  l)anker  himself  ;  and  i^as 
not  likely  to  under-estimate  what  he 
thus  deposited  in  the  hands  of  friend- 
ship ;  especially  when  he  cama  to 
know,  as  he  did  early,  that  thcMe 
successive  loans  were  intended  to 
fructify  and  to  be  repaid  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  were  to  follow 
him,  with  a  large  accumulation  of 
interest.  In  point  of  fact,  the  whole 
of  what  we  nnd  here  is  not  much. 
From  Samuel  Rogers — the  poet — the 
wit — the  banker's  son — themillionaire 
— it  is  trifling.  There  must  be  a 
much  larger  amount  coming  to  us,  or 
we  shall  feel  like  legatees  wno  have  a 
right  to  be  disappointed  as  to  the 
testamentary  dispositions  of  one  from 
whom  large  expectations  were  rea- 
sonably formed. 

What  opportunities  that  man  had 
of  coUectmg  memoirs !  Perhaps 
nobody  was  ever  before  so  favorably 
circumstanced  for  the  purpose  of 
eliciting,  preserving,  and  transmitting 
good  things  as  me  same  Samud 
Rogers.  Bom  to  comparative  opu- 
lence, without  the  rank  which  might 
have  brought  that  opulence  to  waste — 
bred  with  care  in  habits  of  mingled 
industrv  and  learned  lucubration — 
induced  to  literature  by  association 
and  to  study  by  habit-  thrown  early 
among  wits  and  poets,  with  whom  his 
tastes  and  his  opportunities  enabled 
him  to  associate  without  servility— 
himself  enabled  to  offer  no  mean  con- 
tribution to  the  stock  of  his  country's 
literatures-escaping,  nevertheless,  the 
ordinary  mischances  of  literary  life, 
and  able  from  first  to  last  to  patron- 
ise as  well  as  court  the  muse — living 
out  of  one  generation  in  which  he 
learned,  through  another  with  which 
he  worked,  into  a  third  which  he 
taught — enabled,  during  all  that  time, 
to  sit  in  placid  observance,  collecting 
the  choice  effects  of  societv  and  social 
progress  into  a  sort  of  silent  camera 
obscura,  where  thev  were  reproduced 
with  a  life-like  fidelity, — ^just  as  he 
collected  into  various  apartments  of 
his  house  the  gems  and  chef  cPauvres 
of  each  age,  so  as  to  make  it  an 
epitome  of  the  wonders  and  beauties 
or  the  world : — thus  distinguished, 
thus  gifted,  and  thus  privileged,  he 


*  *'  Rcoollections  of  the  Table-talk  of  SamiMl  Rogers,  to  which  is  added  Poraoniana." 
Londoo:  Moxoo,  1856. 
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might  naturally  ht  looked  to  m  himaelf 
a  cabinet  of  eunositiM  illustmtive  of 
the  times  he  belonged  to.    And  such, 
in  fact,  he  was.    u  the  glass  through 
which  YOU  view  what  he  has  to  show 
has  a  slight  tinge  of  green,  you  have 
only  to  make  due  allowance,  and  be 
thimkf  ul  that  there  are  no  bulla-eyes. 
The  effect  upon  the  objects  is  not  to 
distort,  but  to  discolour — ^things  ap- 
pear as  they  are  in  reality,  faithful  to 
the  fldiape  and  outline  of  truth;  the 
li^t  is  at  fault ;  and  for  thi^  a  due 
correction  must  be  made.    Indeed, 
we  have  only  to  look  at  the  man,  as 
he  has  been  seen  up  to  a  few  years 
ago— as  he  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
fine  portraits  executed  by  the  master- 
hanos  ol  his  day — to  aooount  for  and 
rectify  these  defects.     Observe  the 
feeling  and   appreciative   yet  wary 
eye, — the  finn   but   lubricated  and 
flexile  lip, — the  smooth  sickliness  of 
skin, — ^the    delicate   reticulation    of 
wrinkle, — the  slight  sneer  of  nose, — 
the  expansion  of  the  not  quite  noble 
forehead, — the  shrunken    chest  and 
the  raised  shoulder,  and   you  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  reading  off  the 
man*s  character.    You  will  expect  to 
find  high  refinement,  poliahea  taste, 
shrewd   appreciation   of    chiuacter, 
considerable    mental    and    eminent 
■odal  powers.    Alongwith  these  you 
will  not  look  for  very  loftr  qualities 
^-^n^eat  disinterestednees,  hi^  prin- 
ci^e,  warm  philanthropy,  gmerous 
devotedness,     unshaken     constancy. 
Somewhat  of  the  stoic — a  little  of  the 
cynic,  perhaps,  will  colour  his  philoso- 
phy.   Mis   thoughts   will  be   often 
those  of  Pascal ;  but  the  maxims  on 
which  his  estimate  ol  others  will  be 
based  will  more  nearly  i^proach  those 
of  La  Rochefoucauld. 

Let  us  turn  to  a  oontemporaiy  of 
his.  What  a  contrast  to  all  this  was 
Sydnev  Smith  I  Jf  ever  there  was  a 
man  altogether  deficient  in  the  adds 
which  go  to  the  composition  of  our 
nature,  it  was  this.  He  was  a  per- 
fect dairy  c^  human  kindness.  Loud, 
boisterous,  almost  buriesque  in  his 
tone  and  temperament,  he  had  a  heart 
made  of  true,  tender  stuff ;  and  we 
cannot  choose  but  love  him.  A  soimd 
head,  too.  A  man  of  vigorous  un- 
derstanding and  of  varied  learning.  A 


high  and  gallant  gentleman,  if  not  a 
dignified  cleigyman  (even  <Aa^  he  oookl 
be  when  he  chose) ;  he  might  hav« 
risen  to  any  eminence  in  &  eoiiTnlaed 
state  of  poutioEd  sodetr.      Two  mit- 
takes  were  made  in  Sydney  Smith. 
He  ought  not  to  have  been  a  churdi- 
man,  andhe  ought  to  have  been  a  Tory. 
He  was  douMy   out    of    his  place. 
People  may  liiien  patiently  to  a  aer^ 
mon  from  a  man  in  a  ahootinf -coat ; 
but  a  joke  in  a  cassock  ia  n^^  to  be 
endureo.      And  so  also  it  came  ill 
from  the  luxurious,  institution-loviiig, 
constitutional,  thoroughlv  ariatocratic 
"F^nglinKmAn  to  asBumc  tne  democrsL 
Itoecame  him  as  ill  aa  the  other. 
Men  were  outraged  when  they  saw 
him  don  the  fustian  jacket  and  hob- 
nailed  shoes ;     identifying     himadf 
with  Hodge  and  Humphry.     It  wai 
not  for  him  to  do  this,  though  by  othen 
it  might  be  becomingly  done.      Some- 
thing there  was  indeed  in  the  perfect 
ibimess  of  his  mind,  which  led  him 
to  hi^  with  an  instinctive  hatred  ex- 
dusiveness  of  privilege,  and  tyranni- 
cal demeanour  from  superiors  to  thdr 
inferiors.      All  this  was  revoltli^  to 
him  in  theory.  But  in  practice  he  was 
the  gentleman — ^the  member  c^  the 
dominant  caste — the  Norman  aoMBg 
Saxons — the  lord  amongst  his  eerh. 
It  was  absurd,  if  it  escaped  being 
ridiculous,  to  see  a  great,  luxurioaB, 
laughter-loving  gentleman  like  thi% 
assuming  the  attitude  of  an  injured 
artisan    or    trodden-down    fann-la- 
bourer,  and  nuling  in  the  veiy  cari- 
cature of  an  incongruous  sympathy 
against  the    class   and    conduct  m 
represented  and  practiced.       Sydney 
TOiith  could  not  un4ory  hia  natare. 
He  was  bom  in  the  purple,  and  oobM 
never  dye  himself  any  other  colour  in 
the  tan-pits  of  whiggism.  All  the  vir> 
tues  and  some  of  ttie  fauhs  and  fol- 
lies of  the  aristocrat  were  his.      He 
had  done  well  to  avow  and  disniff 
them.       With     all     the     ccOelbnty 
attained   by   this   most   learned  a 
drdles  and  grotesque  of  wits,  but  fittk 
was  known  of  lum  which  could  be 

2  noted  apart  from  a  laugh  or  an  anee- 
ote,  until  his  daughter.  Lady  Hol- 
land, gave  to  the  world  somethinr 
which  may  by  courter^  be  admitted 
asamemoir,*  caleulatedtoexhibltlum 


'    •  «<Mamoir  of  the  ReTtread Sjdn^  Snith,  by  hie  deleter,  Lady  Hofland;  viUi 
^Ifction  from  his  Letters,  edited  by  Mn.  A^tw.     London :  Loagmaa,  BivwBt  Gnea,  sad 
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in  a  character  more  important  and 
personal  than  that  of  the  "  wag  who 
was  by."  The  outline  of  an  amiable 
and  conBlatent  life  makes  itself  visible 
through  the  hedge  of  anecdote  which 
clings  to  it  like  a  laughing  bloom  of 
roses  to  a  parsonage  wall.  We  can 
discern  the  solid  and  durable  masonry 
of  character  through  the  clusters  that 
half  conceal  it.  There  is,  we  are  en- 
abled to  conclude,  order  and  reguhirity 
and  goodness  and  charity  and  prin- 
ciple and  piety  within,  notwithstanding 
the  flexile  and  flaunting  luxuriance 
without.  The  affection  of  a  daughter 
has  led  us  through  the  rustic  porch^ 
and  introduced  us  to  the  true  economy 
of  the  paternal  mansion.  And,  in  doing 
so,  she  has  pointed  with  no  imbecom- 
ing  pride  to  the  marks,  eveirwhere 
apparent,  of  strong  sense  and  sound 
judgment,  guided  oy  the  truest  taste, 
presiding  inside  the  walls  abandoned 
on  their  exterior  to  the  tendriled 
mercies  of  the  least  dignified  of  climb- 
ing plants.  We  haa  known  Peter 
Plymley  weD,  and  had  laughed  at 
Sydney  Smith's  dinner-sayings  and 
after-dinner-doinffs :  but  we  have 
here  learned  to  know,  love,  and  re- 
spect the  man  with  whom  our  inter- 
course  had  previously  been  a  joke : 
we  feel  that  Smith  is  no  longer  a  mo- 
dem Joe  Miller ; — ^he  is  a  laughing 
philosopher. 

But  whom  have  we  here — pacing 
measuredly  after  the  others?  A  Lon- 
don exquisite,  as  we  live  !  "Thomas 
Baikes,  Esquire."  A  great  man? 
some  one  will  ask.  Well,  great,  in 
some  respects ;  great  according  to  cir- 
cumstances ;  great  north,  north-west ; 
great  if  you  consult  his  own  self-esti- 
mate. Great,  if  to  rub  familiarly  with 
the  great  constitutes  greatness.  Some 
men  have  greatness  thrust  upon 
them.  Some  put  it  on  for  themselves 
with  their  great-coat.  There  he  is, 
in  his  habit  as  he  lived.  More  care- 
fully got  up  even  than  Hamlet's 
father's  ghost.  A  glossy  beaver  crowns 
his  respectable  trim  grey  locks.  A  puf- 
fy complacency  harmonizes  respectable 
features  into  the  semblance  of  distinc- 
tion, while  the  languid  droop  of  eve 
and  over-swelling  of  dewlap  make 
disclosures  c^  turtle,  truffles,  and 
tokay.  Over  the  manly  chest  but- 
tons tight  the  most  unwrinkled  of 
eoats ;  while  the  length  of  the  some- 
what shaky  limb  conveys  itself 
through  immaculate  tweeds  into  the 


polish  of  indubitable  Wellingtons. 
The  man  has  lived  and  mov^  and 
had  his  dinners  in  St.  James's-street 
— when  he  has  not  lived  and  moved 
and  had  his  "diners"  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain, — and  we  can  no 
more  imagine  him  shouldering  through 
the  thoroughfares  of  life,  or  breasting 
its  obstacles,  than  we  can  by  any 
stretch  of  fancy  divine  what  might 
be  the  aspect  of  that  face  released 
from  its  stock,  or  the  proportions  of 
that  form,  denuded  of  the  padding, 
wadding,  screwing,  lacing,  and  strap- 
ping wmch  constitute  it  the  faultless' 
model  of  the  George  the  Fourth  era. 

Now,  considering  that  it  was  a; 
feather  to  know  him  in  his  day — it 
is  a  confession  to  own  that  we  never 
laid  eyes  upon  Thomas  Raikes,  Es- 
quire, in  the  flesh.  Nor  shall  we 
now ;  seeing  that  his  stock  has  been 
taken  finally  down,  and  his  frock- 
coat  unbuttoned  for  ever.  We  have 
only  seen  him  in  lithograph.  He 
stands,  his  own  frontispiece,  in  the 
beginning  of  a  book.  Indeed,  we 
do  not  say  that  it  might  not  be  pos- 
sible, given  the  book,  to  argue  up  to 
the  lithograph — to  reconstruct  Thomas 
Baikes,  Esquire,  out  of  his  own 
memoirs.  The  thing  might  be  done, 
as  far  as  we  see,  by  any  careful  Cu- 
vier  of  literatiire.  But  it  saves  a 
world  of  trouble  to  have  him  got  up 
and  put  together  for  us.  It  enables 
us,  indeed,  to  imderstand  much  of 
wnat  he  has  written ;  and  here  and 
there  to  correct,  modify,  reject,  or 
adopt  dubious  matter  by  the  light  of 
the  author's  own  countenance.  We 
refer  from  Baikes  in  word,  to  Baikes 
in  figure,  and  make  our  corrections 
and  verifications  accordingly.  In 
short,  Thomas  Baikes^  book  begins 
with  himself.  None  but  himself  can 
be  his  frontispiece.  He  stands  before 
what  he  has  said,  like  a  champion, 
ready  to  defend  nis  own  asseruons. 
"I  tell  a  great  many  stories,  and 
make  a  great  many  wonderful  dis- 
closures— if  fovL  dont  believe  me, 
here  I  am !" 

Who  was  Thomas  Baikes?  and 
what  is  the  book  about  ?  we  fancy 
we  hear  some  one  ask.  What  ?  Not 
know  Thomas  Baikes  ?  "Not  to  know 
him" — ^you  know  the  rest.  But  seri- 
ously, who  was  Thomas  Baikes? 
Perhaps  the  safest  reply  is  to  say,  that 
he  was — nobody.  An  individual — a 
person — an  identi^^-^  ^'  particulieE'^ 
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— Doihing  more.  He  waa  neither 
hi^lT  born,  ncn*  hiffaly  educated, 
nor  hmfaly  gifted,  nor  ai^y  fortuned, 
ncHT  hi^^y  dlatingoished  Nor  waa 
he  the  reverae  of  all  this.  Medio- 
crity waa  hia  essence.  He  glided 
through  an  erenUeas  life,  without 
ruflling  ita  current  Gt  hia  own  f ea- 
thera.  He  awam  down  hia  deatlned 
canal,  leaving  not  a  ripple  and 
scarcely  a  wake  behind  him.  What, 
it  may  well  be  aaked, — then,  can  hia 
book  be  about  ?  Simply,  about  what 
he  aaw.  heard,  and  r^  ;  and  any- 
body elae  circumatanccd  aa  he  waa 
could  write  a  readable  book — and  we 
conaider  hia  book  very  readable — on 
the  aame  aubject  late  threw  him 
into  the  company  of  great — occasion- 
ally of  illustrious  personages.  The 
want  of  bristlea  in  his  nature,  corre- 
sponding to  the  acrupulous  beardleas- 
ness  of  his  countenance,  enabled  him 
to  rub  af;ainst  these  personages  with- 
out makmf  himself  disagreeably  felt. 
He  waa  aubmitted  to  without  objec- 
tion or  suspicion,  as  a  domestic  tabby, 
which  paasea  ita  affectionate  velvet 
acroaa  our  legs  without  exciting  so 
much  aa  a  soupfon  of  tooth  or  claw. 
With  this  aleekness  were  associated  a 
keen  perception,  a  ready  memory, 
and  an  industrious  pen.  He  was, 
through  life,  and  m  all  society, 
**  amang  them,  takin'  notea."  Here 
we  have  in  the  two  volumes  before 
na,*  the  first  instalments  of  these 
notee,  which  will  probably  run,  ao- 
cordini^  to  the  eatimate  we  are  able 
to  make,  to  a  len^  equalling  those 
of  our  own  genial  and  journal-mak- 
ing countryman,  Thomas  Moore. 

^Nevertheless,  Thomas  Raikes  notes 
welL  We  can  safely  say,  if  we  can- 
not shew  it,  that  he  has  picked  up,  at 
his  dinnera  at  Oatlands,  and  at  his 
Buppers  in  the  Rue  St.  Florentin, 
crumbs  which  ouffht  not  to  have  been 
swept  off  the  table  of  life  into  obli- 
vion. And  thus  we  have  no  hesitsv- 
tion  in  admitting  the  less  prominent 
joumalizeraathe  appioprlate  comple- 
ment— ^the  terHum  qui<i—m  this  com- 
pound of  the  choicer  elements  of 
society  in  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Truly,  among  them 
they  do  make  the   "tM  compUC'  of 


theirtime.  Tea!  Hoi,lu^i-flaTo«ired, 
adn^ing,  goasip-growing,  acaaU- 
raisinff,  irreaLstible  tea !  who  n  then 
who  doea  not  own  thy  potent  spell  1 
Here  ia  animated  tea — ^written  tea- 
tea  of  mighty  minds  and  mi^tj  per- 
sonaflea— dan^eroua,  explosive,  gmi- 
powder  tea — thickened  with  the  cnaa 
of  aociety — flavoured  with  the  swecte 
of  piquancy — irrigated  frtxnthefoQiit 
of  atolen  waters — all  atanding  readj, 
cMily  wanting  a  stir  from  ournhtr 
apoon  to  be  a  beverage  fit  for  those 
divine  objects  of  our  worship— the 
old  maida. 

Now,  what  ia  to  be  gathered  frooi 
thia  ftreah  three-fold  contributum  to 
our  atorea  of  amusing  and  instructiTe 
literature?  What  u  the  trefoU  to 
produce  ?  Great  trutha  have  beeo 
taught  from  the  triune  leaves  ere 
now.  Can  we  extract  small  troths 
from  these  ?  We  dare  not  promise  it 
Carefully  have  we  scanned  the  td- 
lumea  lying  before  us,  and  oonsdeD- 
tioualy  have  we  set  to  work  to  ex- 
tract a  remunerative  amount  of  io- 
atructive  material  out  of  them  :— ve 
have  painfully  applied  the  sevmt 
tests,  chemical,  mechanical,  logiol 
and  moral.  Tet  we  are  concerned 
to  state  that  the  quantity  of  actual 
i^ue  which  resulted  would  hate 
passed  through  a  gold-digger's  siere. 
Thus  disappomted,  we  f&X  natonlJy 
inclined  to  abandon  the  task  of  no- 
ticing them  altogether.  It  would  be, 
we  felt,  both  cruel  and  ungraceful  to 
animaavert  with  rigour  upon  this 
trifling  defect  in  worka  so  lavoiiblj 
received  by  the  public.  Why  ahouW 
we  set  ourselves  up  in  unpopular  op- 
position to  the  world  ?  Why  must 
we  assert  ourselves  at  the  risk  of  be 
coming  gratuitous  martyrs?  Better 
be  silent  and  think  the  more — rather 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  holding 
our  toi^e.  Besides,  there  ia  a  satii- 
faction  m  being  able  to  know  oneself 
beforehand  wim  the  world,  in  case  it 
should  ever  come  to  make  the  dit* 
covery  for  itself.  There  is  a  pride  in 
being  able  to  say,  with  the  poet— 


**  Omnia  peroepi  atqne  animo  i 
peregi." 

Fortified  with  this  logic,  we  h«d 


*  «<  A  Portion  «f  tha  Jonmal  kept  by  Thonaa  Raikes,  Esq., from  1831  to  1847:  cMi- 
wising  Baroinisoanaes  of  Social  and  P<^tical  Lifo  in  London  and  Paris  during  that  p«io^ 
London:  Longman,  Broitn,  Grssn,  and  Longmana.  1866. 
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made  np  our  minds  to  place  Rogers, 
Smith,  and  Baikes  on  the  shelf  side 
by  side,  amidst  the  innumerable  mul- 
titude of  volumes  which  have  passed 
to  their  silent  sepulchres  in  our 
library,  when  it  occurred  to  us  that  it 
might  be  as  well,  as  we  could  not  in- 
struct the  world  by  means  of  their 
paffes,  to  try  whether  we  could  not 
miGce  a  few  of  our  friends  laiigh  out 
of  them.  It  struck  us  that  we  had 
possibly  expected  too  much  from 
these  departed  worthies.  Nay,  as 
our  thoughts  continued  to  flow  in  this 
vein,  we  began  to  suspect  that  we  had 
made  a  mistake.  We  had  sunk  for 
ore,  where  we  oiight  to  have  bored 
for  water.  What  right  had  we  to 
dictate  to  the  poet,  the  divine,  or  the 
dandy,  the  exact  quality  of  the  ma- 
terial he  chose  to  supply  to  the 
public?  If  our  adust  and  melan- 
cholic habit  prompted  us  to  look  for 
the  heavy  metal  suitable  to  the  work- 
shops of  the  world,  ought  we  to  be 
offended  if  there  burst  up  at  our  feet 
a  gush  of  brilliant,  sparkling,  Hvinff 
wit,  drenching  our  morahty,  and 
escaping  throuc^h  a  thousand  channels 
to  reach  the  haimts  and  hearts  of 
mankind  ?  We  discovered  our  mis- 
take iust  in  time.  The  top  step  of 
the  ladder  had  been  reached,  the 
volumes  were  on  their  way  to  the 
mausoleum  on  the  highest  shelf, — 
when  our  hand  was  stayed — a  relent- 
ing smile  passed  across  our  face — ^wo 
came  down — thebooks  were  restored  to 
the  library  table — ^the  pen  was  resum- 
ed, and  we  set  to  work.  By  the  time 
this  process  had  been  gone  through, 
we  had  realized  to  ourselves  the  ^t 
that  while  these  three  works  are  defi- 
cient in  most  of  those  qualities  which 
can  give  sterling  value  to  literature, 
and  an  enduring  fame  to  their  authors 
or  heroes, — wanting  in  a  connected  and 
continuous  interest,  defective  in  cha^ 
racter  if  not  in  tone  and  taste, — ^to  a 
great  extent  destitute  of  curious, 
novel,  and  interesting  information, 
and  unennobled  by  original  and  com- 
prehensive views  of  men  and  society 
— they  possess  one  merit  in  common, 
— they  are  interspersed  with  odd, 
quaint,  comical  stories — ^with  flashes 
of  humour,  in  fact ;  and,  at  a  sacri- 
fice of  our  loftier  sensibilities,  draw 
from  us,  in  numberless  places,  in 
spite  of  ourselves,  a  hearty  laugh. 

And,  after   all,   what  a   capital, 
kindly,  honest,  jolly,  glorious  good 


thing  a  laugh  is !  What  a  tonic  ! 
What  a  digester !  What  a  febrifuge ! 
What  an  exorciser  of  evil  spirits ! 
Better  than  a  walk  before  breakfast, 
or  a  nap  after  dinner.  How  it  shuts 
the  mouth  of  malice,  and  opens  the 
brow  of  kindness  I  Whether  it  dis- 
covers the  gums  of  infancy  or  age, 
the  grinders  of  follv  or  the  pearls  of 
beauty ;  whether  it  racks  uie  sides 
and  deforms  the  countenance  of  vul- 
garity, or  dimples  the  visage  and 
moistens  the  eye  of  refinement, — ^in 
all  its  phases,  and  on  all  faces,  con- 
torting, relaxing,  overwhelming,  con- 
vulsing,— ^throwing  the  human  form 
into  the  happy  shaking  and  quaking 
of  idiotcy,  and  turning  the  human 
countenance  into  something  appro- 
priate to  Bully  Bottom's  ti-anforma- 
tion, — under  every  circumstance,  and 
everywhei-e,  a  laugh  is  a  glorious 
thing.  Like  " a thmgof  beauty,"  it 
ia  "  a  joy  for  ever."  There  is  no  re- 
morse in  it  It  leaves  no  sting — ex- 
cept in  the  sides, — and  that  goes  off. 
Even  a  single  unparticipated  laugh  is 
a  great  affiur  to  witness.  But  it  is 
seldom  single.  It  is  more  infectious 
than  scarlet  fever.  You  cannot 
gravely  contemplate  a  laugh.  If 
there  is  one  laugner,  and  one  witness, 
there  are  forthwith  two  laughers. 
And  so  on.  The  convulsion  is  pro- 
pagated like  sound.  What  a  thi^  it 
IS  when  it  becomes  epidemic  !  Half 
a  dozen  laughei*s  round  a  table  is  a 
sight  to  see.  But  visit  a  popular  as- 
sembly— a  great  multitude  at  a 
hustings,  say, — or  in  a  theatre.  Go 
to  see  Bnckstone.  Observe,  if  you 
can  keep  yourself  clear  of  the  infec- 
tion, the  first  approach  of  the  throng 
towards  laughing.  The  irregular,  in- 
terrupted, confused  disturl^ce,  not 
quite  fully  participated  in,  or  tho- 
I'oughly  welcome,  but  spreading,  ga- 
thering, growing.  See  an  uneasy  com- 
motion, as  if  people  were  making  room 
amongst  each  other  for  an  approach- 
ing riot,  which  demands  play  of 
elbow.  Behold  the  colour  mount,  the 
universal  visage  widen,  the  general 
eye  glisten  as  the  wizard  weaves  his 
spelE— be  he  clad  in  that  irresistible 
NoaJi's  Ark,  or  whatever  other  garb 
his  supreme  potency  may  please  to 
assume.  Watch  the  agitation  in- 
creasing, the  witchery  becoming  more 
and  more  ecstatically  dominant,  till 
to  each  movement,  gesture,  word, 
look,  the  whole  mass  responds  in  obe- 
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dient  and  aimaltaneotifi  thunder,  and 
rocks  and  roars  and  raves  with  awful 
regularity  of  pulsation,  as  the  billows 
of  mirth  burst  and  sui^^e  upon  the 
shore  of  reason,  threatening  to  tear  it 
into  the  abyss  of  madness.  And  then, 
as  it  dies  off  from  sheer  exhaustion, 
ever  and  anon,  as  some  incontrollable 
sob  relieves  one  overlaboured  breast, 
the  paroxysm  gains  fresh  strength, 
and  bursts  into  wild  and  wondrous 
abandonment  once  more. 

In  the  limited  societies  amid  which 
he    moved,     no    man    who     ever 
lived  had  tne  power  of  exciting  this 
abort  madness  which  is  not  anger, 
more  thoroughly  than  the  reverend 
divine   of   G)mbe    Florey,    Sydney 
Smith, — ^unless  indeed  we  except  a 
certain  William  Bankes,  who  is  fabled 
to    have    overpowered    even    him. 
<«  When  in  good  spirits,"  says  one  who 
knew  him  weU,   "  the  exuoerance  of 
his  fancy  showed  itself  in  the  most 
fantastic  images  and  most  ingenious 
absurdities,  till  his  hearers  and  him- 
self were  at  times  fatigued  with  the 
merriment  they  excited."    His  bio- 
grapher  relates  that  on  some  occa- 
sions the  servants,  forgetting  all  de- 
corum, were  obliged  to  escape  to  con- 
ceal their  mirth.    After  a  story, — 
'*  *  Oh,  Mr.  Sydney  I'  said  a  young 
lady,  recovering   from    the  general 
convukion,  'did  you  make  all  that  yoiu> 
self  ]*    *  Yes,  Lucy,*  throwing  himself 
back  in  his  chair  and  shakmg  with 
laughter,  '  all  myself,  child ;  all  my 
own  thunder.    Do  you  think,  when  I 
am  about  to  make  a  joke,  I  send  for 
my  neighbours  C.  and  G.,  or  consult 
the  clenc  and  churchwardens  upon 
it  ?    But  let  us  go  into  the  garden  ;' 
and,  all  laughing  till  we  cri^,  with- 
out hats  or  bonnets,  we  sallied  forth 
out  of  his  ^lorifiea  window  into  the 
garden.*'  This  glimpse  shows  as  much 
as  any  elaborate  detail  the  power  of 
the  reverend  Canon  of  St.  Paul's  over 
the  risible  muscles  of  his  auditory. 
Although  refinement  was  a  frequent 
attribute  of  that  wit,  and  strong  pun- 
gent philosophy  and  conmion  sense 
occasionally  dignified  it,  broad  joke 
was  its  characteristic    Broad,  blus- 
tering, boisterous  fun.    The  roars  he 
excited  were  partaken  of  by  himself. 
Nay,  he  was  cnoreegus  of  the  cachin- 
natioiL    He  intend   the    laugh   of 
which  the  multiplied  response  was 
involuntary    and    from   the    heart. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  in  tiie  mind 


of  any  one  who  has  read  much  of  the 
literature  of  modem  conversation, 
that  of  all  the  bnlliant  group  of 
talkers  of  that  day,  our  oountryman 
Luttrell  was  the  one  whose  obs^-var 
tions  were  most  pointed  and  whose 
wit  was  most  sparkling.  Bogers  him- 
self admits  this.  But  in  hum&ur  Syd- 
ney Smith  stood  alone.  The  humour 
was  fresh,  too, — ^you  found  the  dew 
on  it,  as  his  friend  Mr.  Howard 
remarked.  Out  of  so  little,  too ! 
Take  the  following  absurdity  for 
instance—* 

** Talking  of  absence:  'The  oddest  in. 
stance  of  absence  of  mind  happened  to  dm 
once  in  forgetting  m j  own  name.     I  knocked 

at  a  door  in  London ;  asked,  '  Is  Mrs.  B 

at  home?'  *Ye8,  Sir,  praj  what  name 
shall  I  saj?*  I  looked  in  the  man's  &ee 
astonished: — ^whatname?  what  name?  ay, 
that  is  the  question ;  what  is  my  name  ?  I 
believe  the  man  thought  me  mad ;  hot  it  b 
literallj  true,  that  during  the  space  of  tw« 
or  three  minutes  I  had  no  more  idea  who  I 
was  than  if  I  had  nerer  existed.  I  did  not 
know  whether  I  was  a  Dissenter  or  a  lay- 
man. I  felt  as  dull  as  Stemhold  and  Hop> 
kins.  At  last,  to  mj  great  relief  it  flashed 
across  me  that  I  was  Sjdnej  Smith.*' 

Or  a  still  more  utterly  absurd  anec- 
dote— 

**  I  heard  of  a  dergjman  who  went  jog- 
ging along  the  road  tin  he  came  to  a  turn- 
pike. "  What  is  to  pay?"  «•  Pay,  Sir? 
for  what  ?"  asked  the  tumpike-roan.  «•  \VT»y, 
for  my  horse,  to  be  sure."  '*  Tonr  horse. 
Sir?  what  horse?  Here  is  no  hone.  Sir." 
**  No  horse  ?  God  bless  me  1"  said  he  sod- 
denly,  looking  down  between  his  legs,  **  I 
thought  I  was  on  honeback.'  " 

Bogers  has  continued  to  pick  up, 
in  his  talk  at  table  (as  BosweUized  by 
the  Beverend  Alexander  Dyce,)  some 
crumbs  of  the  Canon  of  St.  ^Paul's, 
dropped  from  the  board.  "  At  one 
time,"  he  says,  '^  when  I  gave  a  din- 
ner, I  used  to  have  candles  placed  all 
round  the  dining-room,  and  high  up 
in  order  to  show  off  l^e  pictoree.  I 
asked  Smitii  how  he  liked  that  jpJaiL 
*■  Not  at  all,'  he  replied ;  '  above, 
there  is  a  blaze  of  light,  and  below, 
nothing  but  darkness  ana  gnashing  ol 
teeth.' ^' 

This  is  quaint.  The  next  ia  of 
doubtful  merit.  His  physiciaiiB  ad- 
vised him  to  "  take  a  walk  upon  an 
empty  stomach."  He  asked^  **  upon 
whose  ?" 
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Poor,  dear  old  Lady  Cork!  Well 
do  we  remember  thee  as  thou  satest 
amongst  the  young  and  light-hearted, 
using,  at  a  hundr^  the  efforts  of  a 
achool-ffirl  to  be  YOung  and  li^ht- 
hearted  as  they !  Not  easily  shall  we 
f oi^ffet  the  little  white  bundle  of  satin 
and  muslin  out  of  which  a  merry 
little  eye  peeped  and  a  cheerful  little 
voice  piped,  surmounted  by  a  white- 
plimied  turban,  suggesting  to  a  wag 
the  resemblance  to  a  shuttle-cock" — 
"  all  cork  and  feathers."  Nor  will  it 
quickly  pass  from  our  memory  the 
start  we  gave  when  the  little  muffle 
of  gauze  sprung  up,  as  the  move  of 
the  ladies  for  the  dining-room  took 
place,  and,  leaninff  upon  the  arm  of 
the  loveliest  of  hostesses,  actually 
gambolled,  with  infantine  and  (appa- 
rently) irrepressible  abandon^  to  the 
door  1  Her  heart,  all  the  time,  was 
not  quite  as  young  as  her  ways. 
'^ '  Lady  Ck>rk,'  says  Smith,  '  was 
once  so  moved  by  a  charity  sermon, 
that  she  begged  me  to  lend  her  a 
guinea  for  her  contribution.  I  did  so. 
8he  never  repaid  me,  and  spent  it  on 
herself.* " 

But  Smith's  professional  jokes 
were,  after  all,  his  lumpiest.  We  dare 
to  add,  in  pasnng,  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
church  admits  of  a  better  class  (A 
convenUonal  and  technical  wit  than 
the  bar.  We  feel  a  pang  as  we  say 
this ;  for  the  vengeance  of  thelongrol>e 
is  b^(»re  us ;  and  they  have  a  thou- 
sand ways  of  wreaking  it-— at  this 
side  of  the  grave,  too ;  which  makes 
a  difference.  But  nevertheless,  we 
must  be  candid.  Whether  it  is  that 
all  men  are  and  must  necessarily  be 
familiar  with  a  portion  of  the  techni- 
calities which  form  the  staple  of  cle- 
rical wit ; — or  that  the  very  sense  of 
the  improprie^,  according  to  the 
Duchen  de  Longueville's  Uieory, 
ftnhanoes  the  charm,  we  will  not  de- 
cide :  the  UicX  is,  in  our  estimation, 
incontrovertible.  Church  wit  is  uni- 
versally relished  and  universally  un- 
derstood. Bar  wit  is  only  partially 
understood,  and  chiefly  appredi^ed  by 
barristers  and  those  attorneys  whom 
they  entertain  at  dinner. 

Let  Sydnev  Smith  speak  for  him- 
self. <<  I  had  a  very  oad  dream  kst 
ni^t,"  said  he;  "I  dreamed  that 
there  were  thirty-nine  muses  and  nine 
artides:  and  my  head  is  still  quite 
confused  about  them."  We  can  ima- 
giiM  its  b«iiig  a  little  perplexing  to 


the  waking  divine  to  have  got  the 
idea,  in  an  after-supper  nap,  that 
good  old  Burnet  was  tne  God  of  the 
Sun.  and  Apollo  bishop  of  Sarum. 

The  few  scraps  we  have  been  able 
to  ffive,  the  reaaer  wiU  see,  are  chiefly 
ffa&ered  at  second  hand  horn.  Eogers. 
We  have  chosen  them  as  the  newest. 
It  is  only  fair  to  the  Canon  Besiden- 
tiaiy  and  laughter-loving  Hector  of 
Combe  Florey,  before  turning  from 
him,  to  relate  one  among  the  many 
traits  of  generosity  of  he^  which  so 
creditably  distinguished  him,  and 
secured  to  him  the  affectionate  regard 
of  the  great  and  good  wherever  he 
was  known.  A  wag  was  he ;  and  as 
a  waf  will  he  descend  to  posted^ ; 
but  ne  was  also  a  philosopher.  He 
wrote,  and  he  preached,  and  he  spoke, 
and  he  joked,  to  the  purpose.  He  was, 
however,  better  than  all  this.  He  was 
a  man  oi  kind,  quick,  and  tender  sen- 
sibility. And  of  this,  our  parting 
anecdote,  characteristic  as  it  is,  shau 
satisfy  Uie  reader.  We  give  it  in 
his  own  words,  as  it  is  contained  in 
a  letter  to  his  wife. 

*<I  went  orer  7«eterdsjr  to  the  Tstei  at 
BdmoDton.  The  fiuniljr  consbtt  of  three  4e- 
Ucate  dftOgbterB,  an  aont,  the  old  ladj,  and 
her  eon,  then  oorate  of  Edmonton ;  the  old 
lady  wai  in  bed.  I  fonnd  there  a  ph  jiidan, 
an  old  friend  of  Tate's,  attending  them  from 
friendahip,  who  had  come  from  London  for 
tliat  purpose.  They  were  in  daily  expec- 
tation of  being  turned  ont  from  house  and 
oumcy.  .  .  I  began  by  inquiring  the 
character  of  their  serrant ;  then  turned  the 
CMTersation  upon  their  affiurs,  and  expressed 
a  hope  the  Chapter  might  ultimately  do 
something  for  them.  I  then  said,  *  It  is  my 
dnfty  to  state  to  you  (they  were  all  assem- 
bled) that  I  hare  giren  away  the  liring  at 
Edmonton ;  and  have  written  to  our  Chapter 
clerk  this  morning,  to  mention  the  person  to 
whom  I  hare  giren  it ;  and  I  must  also  tell 
you,  that  I  am  sure  he  will  appoint  his 
curate.  (A  general  silence  and  dejection.) 
It  is  a  rery  odd  coincidence/ 1  added,  *  that 
the  gentleman  I  have  selected  is  a  namesake 
of  this  family ;  his  name  is  Tate.  Hare  you 
any  reUtions  of  that  name  ?'  *  No,  we  hare 
not. '  '  And,  by  a  more  singular  e<^cidenoe, 
his  name  is  Tbomss  Tate;  in  short,'  I 
added,  *  there  is  no  use  in  mincing  the  mat- 
ter,  you  are  Tioar  of  Edmonton.*  They  aU 
burst  into  tears.  It  flung  me  also  into  a 
great  agitatioa  of  tears,  and  I  wept  and 
groaned  for  a  long  time.  Then  I  rose,  and 
said  I  thought  it  was  very  likely  to  end  in 
their  keeping  a  buggy,  at  which  we  all 
langhed  as  vkMsntly.*' 

Thert  never  wm  a  story  told  which 
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bore  on  the  face  of  it  so  palpable  a 
stamp  of  truth.  The  whimsicality  of 
the  way  in  which  the  disclosure  was 
made.  The  weeping  and  groaning 
of  the  kind-hearted  humorist.  The 
quick  revulsion,  and  finale  in  the 
common  chord  of  merriment  ; — all 
this  is  genuine, — and  points  to  the 
photographic  accuracy  of  the  self-nar- 
ration. 

Hydropathists  assert  that  it  is  good 
for  the  human  constitution  to  box 
oneself  up  in  a  vapour-bath,  and 
when  one  is  nearly  suffocated,  and 
the  pulse  is  up  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty,  to  dart  out,  and  plunge  into 
ice-cold  water.  And  thus  it  may,  by 
some  obscure  analogy,  be  wholesome 
to  start  from  the  general  philanthropy 
and  overwhelming  jocularitv  of 
Sydney  Smith,  and  tumble  head-fore- 
most into  Bogers.  Bogers  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor  at  Oatlimds,  where  he 
often  came  across  Thomas  Eaikes. 
Monk  Lewis  was  a  great  favourite 
there,  it  seems.  "  One  day  after  din- 
ner, as  the  Duchess  was  leaving  the 
room,  she  whispered  something  into- 
Lewis's  ear.  He  was  much  a&cted. 
his  eyes  filled  with  tears.  We  asked 
what  was  the  matter.  ^^  Oh,*'  replied 
Lewis,  '^  the  Duchess  spoke  so  very 
kindly  to  me  !" — "  My  dear  fellow,** 
said  Colonel  Armstrong,  "pray  don't 
cry ;  I  daresay  she  didn't  mean 
it" 

This  is  good ;  and  we  bear  the  dash 
of  vinegar,  in  the  case  of  a  man  for 
whom  we  have  little  respect.  It  is 
otherwise  when  Byron  comes  on  the 
table.  The  "  table-talk"  then  b^ins 
to  be  offensive.  The  truth  is,  the  re- 
velations of  modem  literature,  as  one 
by  one  the  contemporaries  of  the 
great  bard  die  and  disclose  their  se- 
crets, offer  a  startling  result.  We 
find  here,  as  in  the  case  of  one  still 
less  excusable,  the  further  ramifica- 
tion of  a  wide-spread  system  of  con- 
ventional depreciation,  which  seems 
to  have  existed  as  secretly  as  the 
Holy  Vehme  of  Germany,  and  to 
have  judged  and  executed  with  as 
little  remorse.  In  Moore's  case,  there 
was  the  concurrent  treason — ^the  adu- 
lation of  the  book  as  it  proceeded  day 
by  day,  balanced  off  by  the  daily  de- 
traction of  the  journal.  We  do  not 
find  so  much  fault  with  Baikes, 
who  speaks  of  the  poet  as  a  man  of 
the  world  might  be  expected  to  do. 
But  here  we  discover  the  heartless 


half- Halifax,  half-Demua  of  kk 
day — embellishing  his  taUe^alkwhk 
habitual  sneers  and  inuendoes  poiBted 
against  Uie  man  who  had  begon  k 
honorably  distinguishing  him  abort 
his  contemporaries,  who  ocnitiniied  to 
the  last  to  keep  his  breast  open  to  his, 
and  of  whom  he  had  vduateerej 
to  sing, — 

Tb  J  heart,  methinks, 
Was  generous,  noble — ^noble  in  its  scon 
Of  all  things  low  or  litUe;  nothingtbcR 
Sordid  or  servile. 

How  is  all  this  to  be  acoonntedforl 
In  one  way — and  in  one  only.  Moat 
and  Bogers  fdt,  and  it  galled  tbesn- 
what  Scott,  more  g^ieroiis,  «n^ 
without  feeling  galled — "  Byron  k 
me."  Well,  it  only  swells  the  nobfe 
bard's  triumph.  Of  the  camion  of  i 
defeated  enemy  have  the  grsndot 
monuments  been  reared  to  heroa 
These  little  poisoned  arrows  are  ^ 
enough  to  make  a  pillar  of ;  bnt  th^ 
ma^  dangle  as  trophies  over  a  toob 
which  <^ed  for  an  epita{^  ^ 
Swift's  :  "  save  me  from  my  friends  f 
for  thus  might  it  be  paraphraBed. 

Well :  now  that  we  have  made  i 
clean  breast  of  it,  let  us  tar  to  tfaiok 
no  more  about  it.  We  wish  froin  oar 
soul  that  these  pleasant,  witty,  qvk- 
ling  fellows  haa  not  put  it  upon  us  to 
be  seriously  augir  with  tii^n  fort 
single  instant.  It  is  not  our  fult, 
but  theirs.  We  have  already  fore- 
warned the  reader  that  as  far  as  Sis 
Bo^rs  is  concerned,  somewhat  of  tf 
envious  disparaging  temper  rotf 
through  all  this  table-talk  of  his.  I^ 
haps  it  does  not  go  farther  than  u 
araence  of  real  freshness  oi  feeling 
where  feeling  is  most  oetentatioi^y 
paraded.  ft  is  the  rouge  asfnmunf 
the  place  of  the  blush,  that  ofloMk 
A  defect,  this,  which  may,  after  sil. 
let  us  charitably  hc^,  be  pvtlT 
traced  to  the  reporter,  the .  Bevereod 
Alexander  Dyoe,  who  may  posaiUT- 
we  speak  without  any  di^para^emait 
to  his  own  temper  or  principles- 
have  only  cau^t  the  pointed  id 
poisoned  ends  of  the  poet's  discoune 
on  the  taiget  of  hia  memcny,  and  al- 
lowed the  harmless  shaft  and  th^ 
downy  feather  to  quiver  outside. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  certain,  abseoa 
of  heart  weakens  the  wit  in  Bogen* 
instance  as  much  as  its  presence,  is 
that  of  Sydney  Smith,  strikingly  ^ 
hanees  it      We  do,  after  all,  ho^ 
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with  a  heartier  abandonment  when  a 
slight  touch  of  emotion  ripples  th^ 
fountain  of  tears.  At  the  s&me  time 
there  are  themes  in  which  the  heart 
has  no  concern :  and  here  we  have  no 
fault  to  find.  How  well  and  Portly 
put  is  the  following,  in  which  the 
closing  parenthesis  forms  the  point ! — 

**  Aq  Eogliihman  and  a  Frencbmtn  having 
qturrelled,  they  were  to  fight  a  duel ;  and, 
that  they  might  have  a  better  chance  of  miss- 
ing one  another,  they  agreed  that  it  should 
take  place  in  a  room  perfectly  dark.  The 
EngUahman  groped  his  way  to  the  hearth, 
fired  np  the  chimney,  and  brought  down — 
the  Frenchman.  (Whenever  I  tell  thb  story 
in  Paris,  I  make  the  Frenchman  fire  np  the 
chimney.) 

Talleyrand  ought  to  have  been  a 
man  after  Bogera*  own  heart.  No- 
body said  such  good  things  as  Talley- 
rand: yet  here  we  have  nothing 
worth  recording,  as  coming  from  him. 
A  few  ordinary  remaps  and  a 
strange  account  of  Napoleon  in  a  fit 
constitute  the  sum  total.  By  the  by, 
talking  of  Napoleon  reminds  us  of  an 
anecdote  we  remember  to  have  heard 
many  years  ago  related  by  a  witty 
Scotch  baronet,  who  had  served 
in  a  r^;iment  of  dragoons  in  the 
French  war,  and  who  happened  to 
visit  Paris  in  1802,  during  the  short 
peace.  Everyone  flocked  to  pay  court 
to  the  First  Consul.  Amongst  these 
were  numerous  English  officers,  in- 
cluding militia  in  abundance.  Who- 
ever could  make  an  excuse  for  a  red 
coat,  availed  himself  of  it.  A  gentle- 
man of  some  property  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kingston  was  amongst 
these ;  and  appeared,  his  portly  per- 
son arrayed  m  the  conspicious  uni- 
form of  the  Surrey  militia.  As  he 
passed  into  the  presence,  Napoleon, 
not  recognising  the  dress,  put  to  him 
the  question,  **  Quel  regiment,  mon- 
sieur?^ The  Si^on,  whose  French 
was  more  that  of  "  Stratford  atte 
Bowe^  than  of  Paris,  felt  suddenly  at 
a  loss:  and  after  some  hesitation 
stammered  out — '*Le  regiment  de 
Souris  ?  Monsieur.**  "  Le  regiment  de 
sonris,*'  repeated  Nt^leon,  slightly 
frowning;  but  the  next  moment  re- 
laxing into  a  smile,  added, — "  Ah,  ap- 
parement  c'est  une  uniformo  de  fan- 
tasie  que  vous  portez  !*' 

There  is  something  revoltingly 
characteristic  of  the  man  in  the 
frequency  with  which  Talleyrand's 


tboughts  khd  words  ttoin  tipofi  abo- 
plectic  fitu,  sudden  palfcies,  &c.  He 
seems  to  reVel  in  the  convulsions  of 
his  friends  as  much  as  in  those  of 
empires.  We  all  remember  the  scene 
at  that  dinner,  where  the  gourmet 
archbishop  had  dropped  upon  his 
next  neighbour's  shoulder,  and  his 
servant,  who  was  behind  his  chair, 
after  tr3dng  in  vain  to  unclench  his 
master's  teeth  with  a  fork,  pulled 
him  out  of  the  room  to  die,  while  the 
feast  closed  over  him,  and  went  on. 
Here  we  have  it,  on  the  same  autho- 
rity, that  Napoleon  had  a  fit  at  Straa- 
bui^,  and  foamed  at  the  mouth. 
Raikes  gives  a  choice  bon  mot  on  the 
same  at&active  subject : — 

"  Tallevrand's  friend  Montrond  has  heen 
subject  of  late  to  epileptic  fits,  one  of  which 
attacked  him  lately  after  dinneratTalleyrand's. 
While  he  ky  on  the  floor  in  convulsions, 
scratching  the  carpet  with  hb  hands,  his 
benign  host  remarked  with  a  sneer,  *  Ceat 
quil  tne  parditf  m'il  vetU  abtolument  deicen^ 
dre,*'* 

It  appears  that  this  prince  of  wits 
could  indeed,  like  Scarron,  jest  with 
visitations  of  this  shocking  kmd,  even 
in  his  own  person.  Lora  Stuart  de 
Eothesay  related  the  following  anec- 
dote to  Itaikes : — 

**  Tlie  Prince  was  unwell  at  Paris,  some 
years  ago,  bat  wished  to  take  a  journey 
into  the  country.  Stuart  called  upon  him, 
oud  strongly  advised  him  to  defer  the  jour- 
ney ;  which  he  fortunately  did,  and  in  two 
doys  afterwards  be  was  seized  with  a  fit, 
from  which  he  only  recovered  by  severe 
bleeding.  After  a  few  days  Stuart  paid  him 
another  visit,  and  found  him  quite  well,  eat- 
ing some  soup,  when  Talleyrand  said,  *  C'est 
bien  heureux  que  jo  ne  sois  pas  parti  pour  la 
campognc ;  je  calcule  que  je  aerois  arrive  it 
Chartres  le  jour  de  ma  maladie ;  j'aurois  do 
suite  envoys  chercher  des  sangsues  chez  mon 
ami  TEv^que ;  U  est  tr^  ddvot,  il  ne  m'au- 
roit  envoy^  que  IVxtrtme  onction,  et  je  ne 
serois  pas  sQrement  isi  2k  manger  ma  Koupo 
aujourd'huL" 

We  had  hoped  to  have  entered 
more  at  our  leisure  upon  Mr.  Raikes's 
volumes, — ^the  rather  as  we  wished 
to  make  the  amende  for  what  mi^ht 
appear  a  too  disparaging  tone  with 
re&rence  to  them,  when  we  first 
mentioned  them.  The  fact  is,  they 
are  a  great  deal  better  worth  reading 
than  one  at  least  of  the  other  books 
we  have  been  quoting.    A  fuller  in- 
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sight  is  ^ven  in  their  pages  into  the 
b^t  society  of  London  and  Paris 
twenty  years  ago,  than  we  remember 
to  have  found  elsewhere.  A  diaiy  is 
scrupulously  kept;  and  although  it 
is  here  and  there  much  too  frequently 
eked  out  by  cuttings  from  the  news- 
papers, there  is  less  of  self  and  more 
of  others  than  in  that  of  the  other 
joumalizer  of  that  day,  whose  notes 
have  been  of  late  so  prominently 
before  the  public — we  mean  Thomas 
Moore.  Thomas  Eaikes  was,  as  we 
have  said,  an  undistinguished  but  re- 
gular haDitu6  of  the  salons  and 
drawing-rooms  of  London  and  Paris. 
la  that  capacity  he  saw,  heard,  read, 
and  wrote  diligently.  It  would  be 
more  appropriate  to  say  that  he 
looked,  listened,  studied,  and  noted 
down  diligently.  He  was  all  eve, 
ear,  and  hand ;  and,  except  where  his 
pasflion  for  toadyism  carried  him  away, 
he  may  be  considered  as  having  been 
a  shrewd  and  competent  juc^  of 
diaracter.  The  portion  of  the  journal 
we  have  here  was  written  while  he 
lived  en  retraUe  in  Paris.  But  ho 
seemed  all  the  while  to  know  as  much 
of  the  deiBous  de$  cartes  of  London 
life  as  if  he  was  connected  with  it  by 
the  tel^raphic  wire.  How  he  was 
blinded  by  the  rays  of  royaltjr  and 
aristocracy  is  abundantly  and  con- 
stantly manifest  to  any  one  who  reads 
his  book.  Those  who  do  not,  will  be 
amused  by  such  entries  as  this. 
Eaikes  had  just  presented  the  Duke 
of  York  with  apicture  of  Louis  XV. 
when  a  boy,  Tlie  following  was  the 
reply  (bad  Eugliah  and  all) : — 

•«  Dear  Raikes, 

**  I  cannot  sufficiently  thank  yon  for 
the  pictnro  which  joa  have  been  so  good  as 
to  send  me. 

X  <•  You  do  not  do  it  Justice  in  abusing  the 
painting  of  it ;  besides  which,  I  thmk  it  ex- 
tremelj  curious,  and  will,  I  can  assure  jou, 
be  considered  bj  me  as  a  great  addition  to 
my  collection. 

'*  Erer,  my  dear  Raikas, 
**  Yours  most  sincerely, 

*•  Fbbderigx." 

The  literary  value  of  this  document| 
as  a  specimen  of  the  epistolary  style, 
can  only  be  equalled  by  its  worth  as 
a  memorial  of  affection :  both  may  be 
left  to  be  determined  by  those  who 
can  see  with  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Eaikes. 

Here  is  an  interesting  obituary. 
It  deserves  to  be  placed  beside  the 
epitaph  of  Lady  O'JLooney. 


«  Tvuday,  16^  Aprils  1885.-- A  sid, 
mebuicholy  day.  At  seven  o'clock  this  mon- 
iog  died  my  deeply-regretted  friend  Lird 
Foley.  One  short  week's  illness  has  carried 
him  to  the  grave.  For  twenty-five  yean 
have  I  lived  with  him  in  the  dosest  intimacy, 
and  never  knew  a  kinder  or  mora  friendly 
heart  than  his.  The  unbounded  hospitality 
of  his  nature  brought  him  into  pecuniary  dit 
ficulties,  which  embittered  the  latter  years 
of  his  life ;  and  I  very  much  fb«r  that  anxiety 
of  mind  contributed  to  render  his  last  iUnen 
fiital.  He  was  of  a  noble  and  princely  dis- 
position ;  a  kind,  aflfoctionate  parent,  and  a 
warm  friend.  He  married  the  sister  of  the 
Duke  of  Lehister,  and  has  left  eight  diildrea. 
He  was  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  and  oaptaia 
of  the  hand  of  Gentlemen  PenaJooeii  to  the 
present  King." 

But  it  will  not  do  to  make  selectiooB 
in  an  invidious  spirit.  The  reader  ¥^ 
turns  over  these  volumes  will  some- 
times light  upon  matter  which  will 
interest,  amuse,  and  instruct  him. 
A  ffood  healthy  tone  of  politics  per- 
vades the  journal.  Mr.  £aikea  was 
a  conservative  on  principle  as  well  at 
from  personal  friendships ;  and  often 
deals  shrewdly  with  party  auestioot 
then  perplexing  the  wisest  neads  in 
England.  But  he  is  best  in  his  croqms 
of  character.  No  where  do  we  nnd 
Beau  Brummell  so/reely  and  delicately 
sketched  as  here.  He  was  an  intimate 
of  Beau  Baikes ;  who  understood  his 
rival  thoroughly,  yet  depicts  him 
with  a  kindly  and  unenvions  pen. 
Some  of  the  events  recorded  &reto 
be  found  both  in  the  journal  and  in 
the  Table  Talk.  For  instanee,  the 
Marchioness  of  Salisbury's  death  in 
1835.  Here  the  wit  and  the  beau 
exhibit  their  several  peculiarities. 
Bogers  has  a  sly  taupfon  of  homour 
crossing  his  pathetic  "  Ah,"  he  ex- 
claims, *^  the  fate  of  my  old  aoquain* 
tanoe.  Lady  SaUsbuiyl  The  veiy 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  oata- 
strophe  occurred,  I  quitted  Hatfi^d ; 
and  I  then  shook  her  by  the  hand, — 
that  hand  which  was  so  soon  to  be 
a  cinder !"  <<  Thus,"  says  Baikes. 
musing  after  his  manner,  ^*  periahed 
old  Lady  Salisbury,  whom  I  have 
known  all  my  life  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  ^<m  in  the  fashionable 
world.  She  was  a  Hill,  sister  to  the 
late,  and  aunt  to  the  present.  Marquis 
of  Downshire.''  On  one  point,  how- 
ever, the  man  of  letters  and  the  man 
of  ton  differ.  ''  She  was  one  of  the 
beauties  of  her  day,*'  says  Baikes. 
'*  She  never  had  any  pretensions  to 
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beauty,"  says  Eogers.  Both  these 
men  were  of  an  a^e  to  hare  been  able 
to  judge  for  themselves.  Bogers  was 
thirteen  years  voimger  than  Lady 
Salisbury.  Raikes  was  twenty  years 
younger.  She  retained  her  youthful 
appearance,  such  as  it  was,  to  an 
advanced  age;  and  both  knew  her 
early  in  their  lives.  Baikes,  after 
describing  her  adherence  to  old  cus- 
toms, informs  us  that  after  the  dis- 
franchisement of  the  boroughs,  her 
ladyship  went  by  the  sobriquet  of  Old 
Sarum,  ''with  the  exception,  that  to 
the  last  she  bid  defiance  to  reform." 
We  have  heard  from  another  source, 
that  her  pride,  which  was  excessive, 
indulged  itself  in  unmeasured  scorn 
of  the  Lamb  family.  This  broke  out 
into  furious  paroxysms  when  a 
member  of  it  oecame  premier.  It 
appears  that  the  ancestors  of  that 
house,  for  one  or  two  generations, 
had  been  men  of  business  connected 
with  the  property  of  the  Cecils.  The 
Dowager,  on  one  occasion,  being  asked 
how  the  Lambs  made  their  money,  re- 
plied, with  magnificent  generalization 
— "  By  robbing  the  Loros  Salisbury!" 
We  must  quit  these  pleasant,  if  not 
quite  satisfactory  pa^es.  Jn  the  case 
of  the  first  published  of  the  works  we 
have  glanced  at,  scarcely  more  could 
have  been  looked  for  than  what  has 
actually  been  given.  It  was  the 
misfortune  of  Sydney  Smith  to  have 
been,  in  society,  what  Barham  was 
in  poetic  literature,  a  professed  drole, 
who  was  expected  to  act  up  to  his 
character.  A  misfortune  for  them- 
selves in  each  of  these  instances, — 
for  this  reason,  that  both  of  the  men 
belonged  to  a  profession  which  re* 
fused  to  licence  the  legitimate  per- 
formance of  their  r61e ;  and  possessed 
talents  that  miffht  have  ensured  them 
a  more  forward  place  in  their  respec- 
tive walks  than  tney  could  ever  attain 
by  bolting  into  burlesque.  The  two 
canons  of  St.  Paul's  thus  gravitated 
bjT  their  levity,  as  Home  Tooke  said 
of  himself;  but.  what  was  worse, 
deprived  the  world,  the  one  of  a  bold 
and  brilliant  philosopher  and  philan* 
thropist,  if  not  a  distinguished  divine, 
'—the  other  of  a  rich  and  harmonious 
poet  Taking  it  for  granted,  then, 
that  Sydney  Smith  mistook  his  part 
in  life, — perhaps,  it  might  be  said, 
forfeited  his  best  claims  upon  our  re* 
spect,  by  relinquishing  his  true  and 
noblest  vocation,  it  could  not  reason* 


ably  be  expected  that  his  biograi^er, 
with  every  pious  intention,  could  pro- 
duce a  full  continuous  flowing  narra- 
tive of  her  father's  life.  Gracefully 
as  Lady  Holland,  (or  rather  Lady 
Holland's  mother; — ^for  the  memoir 
was  composed  principally  by  her,  and 
at  her  death  came  into  her  daughter's 
hands  for  publication,)  gracefufly  and 
feelingly,  we  say,  as  the  biographer 
has  performed  her  task,  it  is  easy  to 
see  the  disadvantaf^  under  which 
she  laboured — disadvantages,  never- 
theless, by  which  the  puolic  are  not 
<]^uite  losers  to  a  proportionate  extent ; 
smce  the  bioffraphical  memoir  (taken 
along  with  Uie  correspondence)  may 
prol^bly  be  as  entertaining  in  its 
present  form — or  formlessness — ^as  it 
would  have  been  had  it  been  drawn 
from  more  uniform  materials  in  a 
more  regular  way. 

We  have  already  explained — at 
least  hinted — ^in  what  way  Bogers's 
reminiscences  must  be  considered  de- 
fective. They  do  not,  indeed,  aspire 
or  pretend  to  be  more  than  a  foretaste 
of  what  is  to  come.  The  public  had 
a  right  to  expect,  nevertheless,  that 
these  first  pressings  of  the  grape 
should  have  had  at  least  the  average 
amount  of  flavour  and  strength.  Can 
we  believe  that  such  is  the  case  ?  If 
we  must,  then  let  us  not  fret  ourselves 
with  impatience  for  what  remains. 
It  will  not  be  tokay.  We  can  afibrd 
to  wait  But  there  is  one  hope.  These 
table-sayings  are  selections  made  by 
another.  Let  us  not  pronounce  tiU 
we  hear  what  the  poet-wit  has  to  say 
for  himself.  We  have  seen  what 
memories  of  him  have  lived  in  the 
brain  of  a  friend.  Let  us  bide  our 
time,  and  see  what  his  own  "  pleasures 
of  memory"  have  been. 

In  giving  to  the  world  any  reminis* 
oences,  however,  of  such  men  as  these, 
an  editor  cannot  make  a  mistake. 
As  public  characters  themselves,  their 
lives  and  thoughts  are  public  pro^ 
perty.  No  apology  is  necessary  for 
presenting  them  to  the  world,  in  any 
commooily  respectable  garb.  The 
same  excuse  will  not  serve  in  a  case 
such  as  that  of  the  publication  of  Mr. 
ThomasBaUces's  diary.  There  was  no- 
thing  to  call  it  forth.  It  might  have 
remained  in  manuscript,  in  the  hands 
of  his  family,  and  tne  woiid  could 
not  and  would  not  have  complained. 
And  consequently,  when  it  does  ap- 
r,  a  more  rigid  role  of  critidmi 
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must  naturally  be  applied  to  it  than 
in  the  other  case.  It  will  be  asked — 
is  it  presumption,  or  is  it  not,  that 
thus  prompts  the  publication  of  the 
private  journal  of  a  private  gentle- 
man, who  lived  at  a  period  not  yet  to 
be  treated  as  historic  ?  The  answer 
to  this  question  will  depend  upon  the 
contents  of  the  book,  —  how  it  is 
written — ^what  it  is  about.  We  have 
already  acquitted  the  editor  of  blame 
on  this  score.  We  venture  to  predict 
that  the  public  will  veiy  generally 
aCTee  in  the  verdict.  With  every 
disposition  to  vindicate  the  negative 
as  well  as  positive  rights  of  readers 
as  regards  the  matter  submitted  to 


them,  we  have  felt  justified  in  pro- 
noimcing  that  the  student  of  life  and 
manners  would  have  been  a  loser  had 
this  journal  been  withheld.  It  fonos 
a  pleasant  and  readable  addition  to 
the  stock  of  individual  experiences 
on  which  a  general  estimate  of  the 
tone  and  temper  and  complexion  of 
Endish  and  IVench  polite  society 
within  the  last  twenty  years  will  ha?e 
some  day  to  be  made.  With  all  itt 
faults  and  some  short-comings,  it 
enables  us  to  commend,  as  we  do,  the 
zeal  of  the  editor  which  has  forced 
through  these  discouraging  circaitt- 
stances  into  print  a  private  diaiy  not 
undeserving  of  public  notice. 


THE  DARRAQH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  bAHIUOR  AND  ITS  XAflTKS. 

Loomed  the  mansion  st.irk  and  lofty,  spread  the  common  brown  and  bare. 
Yet  the  woods  behind  were  peopled,  for  God's  foresters  were  there : 
Many  a  challenge  gave  the  tempest  from  the  red  and  scowling  sky, 
Many  a  challenge  spoke  the  torrent  as  it  swept  in  anger  by. 
Yet  they  answered  not— these  Oak-trees: — standing  there  all  mute  and  lone. 
Like  the  still  ones  in  the  story  by  the  Wizard  tnmed  to  stone ; 
Till  their  children  came  upon  them  with  the  balmy  Summer  air. 
Then  the  deep  heart  stirred  within  them,  and  their  green  leaves  marmured  prayer. 

Ireland—A  Thrmody. 


It  was  a  cold  bright  afternoon  in  the 
month  of  March,  18 — ;  the  morning 
had  been  gusty,  and  the  stm  was 
going  down  amidst  a  glare  of  copper 
and  fiery  clouds,  indicative  of  angry 
weather,  and  presaging  a  stormy 
night.  Its  dying  rays  were  now 
kindling  on  the  top  of  a  broad  belt  of 
di^k  fir  trees,  which  ran  in  a  circle  of 
nearly  two  miles  around  a  smooth 
green  lawn,  slightly  sloping  up  to- 
wards the  north,  and  terminating  in 
an  extremely  lai^e  and  old  fashioned 
mansion,  with  a  low  roof,  balustraded 
clumsily,  and  heavily  chimnied,  and 
flanked  at  each  side  bv  a  tall  wetkther- 
cock ;  both  of  which  having  been 
blown  out  of  repair  during  a  tempest 
in  the  reim  of  his  Gracious  Majesty, 
George  the  Second,  had  stiffened  in 
their  sockets,  and  now  pointed  obsti- 
nately and  hopelessly  to  separate 
points  of  the  compass.  The  front  of 
the  house  was  singularly  wanting  in 
physiognomy,  presenting  an  unbr^en 


surface  of  facial  stupiditnr  and  flatoesa, 
relieved  by  a  few  sickly  creq)en, 
which,stragglinghereandthere,looked 
like  the  thin  ringlets  on  the  cheek  of 
an  aged  spinster.  Before  the  door 
was  a  small  pleasure  ground  defended 
by  a  harha ;  the  avenue  was  a  mile 
long  to  the  high  road,  terminating  in 
two  lofty  and  elaborately  worked  itod 
gates,  which  were  hinged  on  great 
columns  of  white  stone,  each  suppcffi- 
infi^  an  heraldic  cockatrice  or  gnffin, 
boldly  but  roughly  carved,  as  it 
rested  its  paw  on  a  sloping  8cutche(», 
with  a  scroll  beneath  on  which  wss 
traced  the  word  *^  Decrevi,"  being 
manifestly  the  motto,  shield,  and  crest 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  mansion. 
From  each  side  of  the  old  ffstes  nn  a 
wall  which  girdled  the  whme  demesne 
—once  strong  and  defensive,  now  foB 
of  large  gaps  where  the  stones  had 
given  way  to  the  ceaseless  hammetd 
old  time,  or  fallen  beneath  the  gre<n 
but  fatal  blandishments  of  the  ivy. 
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Beyond  the  park,  to  the  west  and 
south,  the  land  trended  away  into 
sandy  flats,  broken  by  hillocks,  where 
millions  of  rabbits  burrowed  and  bred ; 
this  stretch  of  ^warren  was  half  a  mile 
across,  and  terminated  in  a  hard  and 
sloping  sea  beach,  on  which  the  lon^ 
bright  waves  of  the  Atlantic  leaped 
and  thundered  heavily  day  and  night ; 
never  ceasing  their  motion,  and  only 
varying  their  sound  as  the  weather 
roughened  or  calmrd. 

Ah  behind  the  old  house  were  great 
oak  woods,  from  whence  the  place 
had  its  name  of  "Darragh,"  which 
word  I  was  always  told  was  the  Celtic 
for  "The  Oaks."  This  wood  was 
intersected  by  a  hundred  paths,  and 
the  l^end  in  the  country  was,  that 
half  a  century  before  the  commence- 
ment of  my  narrative,  the  red  deer 
of  Ireland  had  been  running  free 
amidst  these  trees,  and  "  under  their 
high  and  melancholy  boughs."  The 
wood  went  up  for  nearly  two  miles  to 
the  base  of  a  mountain  range  :  there 
was  Slieve-na-Quilla,  or  the  Hill  of 
the  Eaffle  ;  Slieve-na-Kill,  or  the 
Church  Mountain,  where  was  a  ruin 
and  a  waterfall ;  andSlieve-na-Phooca, 
OT  the  Demon  Hill :  this  chain  went 
odST  westward,  and  terminated  in  some 
table  land,  and  a  bluff  head  or  cliff 
which  beetled  boldly  over  the  Atlantic, 
and  where  a  pair  of  great'sea  eagles, 
which  are  the  largest  of  that  noble 
tribe  of  birds,  had  had  their  eyrie 
from  time  immemorial.  Just  at  the 
place  where  the  wood  came  to  an  end, 
a  rapid  stream  issued  from  agoi]ge, 
and  rushed  tumbling  and  foaming 
through  its  boulders  and  over  its 
rocks,  and  after  runninf^  a  short  and 
angry  course  of  three  miles,  brawling 
and  raving  amidst  the  old  oaks,  as  u 
it  were  chafing  at  their  imperturba- 
bility, it  lost  itself  in  the  ocean,  like 
the  early  death  of  a  restless  and  way- 
ward cmld. 

Such  was  the  landscape  which  now 
reddened  beneath  the  slant  sunset  of 
the  cold  evening,  and  the  scene  would 
have  weU  illustrated  a  picture  of  soli- 
tariness, had  not  the  great  iron  gates 
at  this  moment  been  swung  slowlv 
back,  and  a  lai^  and  heavy  travel- 
ling carriage  entered  the  avenue  from 
the  road.  It  was  a  plain  brown 
britzka,  drawn  by  four  post  horses, 
and  containing  as  many  people  in  the 
body,  besides  servants  in  the  dickeys. 
In  a  few  minutes  it  had  reached  uie 


hall  door:  forth  from  this  carriage 
stept  lightly  a  very  tall  and  spare  old 
man,  smgularly  erect  and  graceful, 
and  combining  in  his  countenance  the 
two  adverse  expressions  of  sternness 
and  gentleness,  only  the  former  seemed 
to  have  been  an  acouired,  the  latter 
a  natural  quality  :  tne  large,  bright, 
brown  eye  was  that  of  9ie  eagle, 
while  the  smile  was  as  sweet  as  a 
woman's.  And  this  was  my  uncle. 
General  Nugent,  and  the  master  of 
"  The  Darragh."  After  him  descended 
his  niece,  my  sister ;  then  leaped  forth 
my  stripling  self ;  and  to  complete  the 
partie  quarree,  out  stepped  Mr.  Mont- 
fort,  an  Englishman,  a  kinsman,  and 
a  friend.  As  the  servants  came  to  the 
door  to  welcome  and  receive  us  ;  as 
the  splashed  and  dust-stained  britzka 
turned,  and  went  round  to  the  stables 
to  be  divested  of  its  boxes ;  as  we  all 
stood  on  the  broad  door-steps,  silent 
and  very  still  in  the  crimson  dusky 
light  of  the  djring  day,  surveying  the 
scene,  and  listening  to  the  distant 
surge  and  thunder  of  the  sea  ;  boy  as 
I  was,  and  circled  by  all  I  loved,  I 
felt  a  gloom,  and  a  presaging  of  mis- 
fortunes, as  if  connected  with  the  red 
light  in  which  we  were  standing,  and 
the  leafless  desolation  of  the  landscape 
which  was  around  us ;  and  the  break 
of  the  sea  on  the  beach  seemed  to  me 
to  be  like  dull  thunder-drums,  beating 
on  to  some  funeral  procession,  or 
scene  of  ghastly  execution. 

These  feelings — ^unaccountable  at 
the  time,  and  quite  unusual  to  me, 
however,  rapidly  pissed  away  as  we 
entered  the  house.  A  large  oblong 
hall  received  us,  low  ceiled  and  hav- 
ing a  great  billiard  table  and  oak 
settles  by  the  walk:  the  drawing- 
room  was  on  the  left,  a  bright  and 
wholesome  little  old  room,  full  of 
worsted  screens,  hyacinth  roots,  gera- 
niums, and  rare  china,  and  dressed 
up  in  chintz  furniture  of  a  lively  pat- 
tern, like  an  ancient  lady  affecting 
juvenility.  On  the  right  of  the  hall 
was  an  extensive  dining-room,  so  long 
that  it  was  a  standing  complaint  ot 
our  cooks  that  the  viands  were  cooled 
in  the  length  of  their  transmission 


from  the  door  to  the  dinner  table  ! 
On  the  left  side  of  the  wide  fireplace 
stood  an  immense  black  leathern  cnair, 
tall  backed,  deep  seated,  broad  armed, 
and  mounted  with  dark  tin,  some- 
thing in  the  manner  of  a  coffin.  This 
piece  of  furniture  wu  never  moved ; 
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indeed  I  believe  most  of  our  serrants 
considered  it  to  be  incapable  of  mo- 
bility ;  and  to  be  rooted  to  the  floor  as 
firmly  as  the  oldest  oak  of  the  Dar^ 
rach  ;  and  this  was  the  belief  of  my 
childhood  also.  Its  face  was  two 
thirds  to  the  fire,  its  long  black  back 
ftared  at  the  door ;  and  nere  on  each 
winter  evening  sat  the  general,  with 
his  length  of  limb  extended  on  the 
hearthnig,  while  the  wood  billets 
crackled  and  roared  up  the  chimney. 
This  chair  had  a  temble  association 
with  it,  which  was  whispered  in  the 
servants'  hall,  which  was  murmured 
in  the  kitchen,  which  was  smiled  at 
in  the  parlour.  Some  ten  years  ago 
a  young  housemaid  of  an  nysterical 
temperament  had  gone  into  the  par- 
lour at  midnight,  mtent  on  the  re- 
covery of  a  missing  duster,  when  what 
should  meet  her  eyes  but  the  fiizure 
of  old  Admiral  Nugent,  the  buuder 
of  the  house,  and  who  had  been  dead 
for  half  a  century,  sitting  up  in  the 
chair  with  his  wooden  leg  protruding 
from  its  seat ;  dressed  in  full  uniform 
— blue  and  gold,  and  cocked  hat :  'Hhe 
very  moral  of  hispictureon  the  landing 
place,"  said  the  alarmed  damsel,  who 
had  instantly  faced  about  and  fled, 
but  assured  her  credulous  hearers  that 
she  saw  the  figure  in  the  chair  turn 
round,  and  slowly  get  up  ;  and  as  she 
dapt  the  door,  and  made  all  sail  down 
the  kitchen  stairs,  she  protested  she 
heard  the  Admiral  witn  his  wooden 
leg  go  hop — hop—hop  along  the  floor, 
in  hurried  pursuit  after  her.  True  it 
was  that  next  morning  the  General 
indulged  in  a  most  sceptical  burst  of 
laughter  when  he  heard  it,  saying  like 
Hamlet,  "  I  would  I  had  been  there," 
and  his  mirth  was  confirmed  when 
Martin  the  footman  confessed  to  his 
having  been  in  the  parlour  late  that 
night,  "  putting  the  table  to  rights," 
and  to  his  having  left  his  livery  coat 
over  the  arm  of  the  chair,  and  the 
hearth-brush  on  the  seat,  through  a 
mere  chance :  yet  for  all  this,  Susan's 
story  found  favour  and  great  accept- 
ance, and  if  a  door  chano^  to  rattle  in 
the  house  after  midnight,  "  oh  it  was 
the  old  Admiral  on  his  dreadful  wood- 
en leg,  stumping  up  and  down  the 
lai^  parlour,  mistaiking  it  no  doubt, 
the  craythur — for  the  deck  of  his  own 
ship."  Or  if  the  wind  would  blow 
through  some  ill-closed  casement,  or 
come  roaring  down  the  chimney, "  sure 
•t  was  himsdf  humming  or  whistling 


his  wicked  sea  songs,**  as  imagination 
painted  him  lolling  up  in  the  chair 
all  night,  drinking  ghostly  ^tog^  and 
beating  time  to  his  own  musio  apinst 
the  hearthstone  witii  his  formidable 
lignean  leg. 

This  old  officer  had  been  famouifor 
his  bravery,  his  eccentricity,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  his  wickedness  ;  he  bad 
purchased  this  place  nobody  knew 
why ;  and  lived  here  every  body 
knew  how.  The  house  (Mri^inally  bad 
been  a  shooting  lodge  of  Lord  — 
but  when  the  "  ancient  Mariner'* 
took  possession  of  it,  he  built  it  oat  at 
both  sides ;  adding  considerably  to  its 
breadth  and  depth  ;  patching  it  from 
year  to  year  with  returns,  and  wingi, 
and  new  erections,  till  it  had  attained 
to  its  present  outward  condition  d 
ugly  respectability.  The  house  at  first 
contained  as  man^r  windows  as  Ami 
had  eyes,  and  within,  innomeme 
landing  places,  lobbies,  narrow  galle* 
ries  and  gangways,  spiral  stairoMea, 
and  ups  and  downs  of  all  shapes^  and 
such  odd  contrivance,  that  it  required 
the  exercise  of  a  strong  organ  <A  lo- 
cality to  enable  a  strai^ger  guest,  on 
the  morning  after  his  anival,  to  make 
his  way  with  any  degree  ci  goop^ 
phical  accuracy  to  the  reception  room 
where  he  had  supped  on  the  jM^vioai 
night.  It  was  also  full  of  lockers,  cap- 
boards,  and  closets  of  all  kinds,  man- 
o'-war  fashion.  Bulkheads  loomed  at 
you  from  the  end  of  every  corridor ; 
figure-heads  grinned  at  yonfrmnabore 
the  bed-room  doors;  with  all  iti 
windows  there  was  little  light ;  there 
were  very  many  rooms  for  all,  but  so 
room  for  any,  and  a  foiry  atmoapbere 
pervaded  the  whole  house ;  and  thus 
this  brave  admiral,  but  bad  artificer, 
had  left  it,  spending  the  last  ten  yean 
of  his  life  ever  cobbling  and  oontnving 
and  changing ;  and,  dying  at  last,  he 
bequeathed  it  to  his  heir  ;  in  all  tkat 
concerns  internal  arrangement,  a 
standing  satire  on  architecture,  and 
a  lath-and-plasto*  libel  on  eveiy 
domicilary  convenience.  His  heir 
was  my  uncle — at  that  time  at  a  mili- 
tary college ;  and  he  often  told  me  of 
the  numW  of  oartioads  of  ruMiisfa  be 
had  to  draw  away  before  the  mansion 
had  acquired  the  veiy  tolerable  de- 
gree of  comfort  which  it  now  posooai 
ed.  The  Admiral  had  died  nch^  and 
when  his'*  testamentary  diipooiticos" 
eame  on  the  tapis,  (to  use  the  langoa^ 
of  hiamanof  boflijieeBy  whol  ] 
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Vasa  batcher's  son)  ''had  oat  ap 
well."  The  same  passion  for  patch- 
work which  originated  his  archlteo- 
tare  at  home  actuated  his  porchases 
abroad,  and  much  money  and  care 
were  spent  in  buyinff  up  land 
and  farms  all  around  him,  as  old 
leases  fell  in,  or  people  left  the 
country  ;  so  that  my  uncle  became  a 
considerable  landed  proprietor  on  the 
death  of  his  relative  ;  and  as  he  had 
six  years  of  a  minority  to  elapse,  he 
found  himself  a  wealthy  man  on  the 
day  he  came  into  possession  of  his 
estates  and  their  savings. 

And  as  he  sits  at  the  head  of  his 
own  dinner-table,  the  perfect  model 
of  a  high  bred  and  noble  hearted  old 
Irish  gentleman,  bear  with  me  while 
I  sketeh  him,  and  those  who  were 
now  with  him,  the  guests  of  his  plea- 
sant and  his  plenteous  board. 

(General  Auuericus  Nugent,  colonel 

of  the Hussars,  was  the  scion  of 

a  most  noble  family  who  had  come  to 
Ireland  at  the  time  of  her  conquest  in 
1160,  when  Henry  the  Second  en- 
slaved her  civilly,  and  sold  her  spiri- 
tually to  his  countryman  Adrian 
Breakspere,  the  Pope  of  Home  :  this 
Nugent  or  Nogent  nad  intermarried 
with  De  Iacie,''the  great  constable V* 
fiunily,  and  had  acquired  large  lands 
in  an  internal  county.  He  is  men- 
tioned^ all  the  chroniclers,  Stani- 
hurst,  Holingahed,  and  Camden.  One 
of  his  descendants,  and  the  immediate 
ancestor  of  my  uncle,  when  a  young 
officer  travelled  in  Sweden,  and  hav- 
ing been  introduced  at  court,  became 
a  favorite  with  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
who  made  him  his  aid-de-camp. 
Changing  his  religion,  he  married  a 
Lutheran  countess,  an  attach6e  of  the 
Queen's  court,  and  was  present  (at 
Leipsig,  Nuremburgh  ana  Lutzen; 
after  which  last  disastrous  day  he 
came  to  London,  being  well  received 
at  the  court  of  King  Charles  ;  and 
his  picture,  painted  by  Vandyke,  is 
at  this  moment  looking  down  at  me 
irom  my  library  wall,  with  its  stem 
swarthy  features,  its  larse  melan- 
choly eves,  its  thin  and  determined 
lip,  andf  its  low  but  broad  shoulders, 
exhil^tinff  a  cuirass  of  blue  steel, 
relieved  by  a  white  collar  of  point 
lace,  elabcnmtdy  worked  and  beauti- 
fnUy  painted.  This  Count  Nugent 
seems  to  have  transmitted  the  mili- 
taiy  spirit  through  all  his  descend- 
ivnts :   my  uncle's  father  had  been  a 


soldier ;  and  so  had  mine  also.  He 
was  a  colonel  of  infantry,  and  was 
shot  in  a  storming   attack   in   the 

breaches  of ,  dying  gallantly 

at  the  head  of  his  regiment.  Almost 
at  the  same  time  that  he  departed 
this  life,  I  commenced  to  live :  my 
mother  survived  her  husband  but  a 
few  years,  and  then  my  sister  and  I 
took  up  our  happy  residence  wit^  our 
dear  and  generous  uncle.  Be  was, 
indeed,  a  worthy  descendant  of  the 
old  iron  "thirty  years  wars"  man, 
and  was,  "  ay,  every  inch,  a  soldier." 
He  was  esteemed  a  verv  brilliant  dra- 
goon officer,  and  had  headed  one  or 
two  dashing  cavalry  charges  in  the 
early  campaign  of  tiie  Peninsular 
war.  He  had  been  frequently  wound- 
ed, and  few  who  saw  him  on  the 
evenuur  I  speak  of,  looking  so  grace- 
ful and  so  eminently  handsome,  and 
with  such  ease  of  motion  in  that  spare 
but  erect  form — ootdd  ever  have  sup- 
posed that  his  body  was  covered  with 
cicatrices,  and  that  he  would  often 
pass  a  sleepless  night  from  pain,  at 
any  change  of  weauier. 

On  his  right  hand  sat  my  sister 
Madeline.  She  was  much  my  senior 
in  years,  and  had  been  to  me  in  loce 
mairu  during  my  whole  life.  She 
was  a  handsome  graceful  woman  of 
thirty  years  or  more.  Courtesy  must 
needs  Man  indifferent  chroniderafter 
a  ladv  has  passed  her  majority.  She 
was  dark  eyed,  and  was  of  stately  pre- 
sence, had  a  small  and  well  set  head, 
like  thegeneral*s,and  wasaneauestrian 
du  premier  rang^  having  ridaen  since 
ever  she  was  a  child  ;  and,  trust  me, 
no  woman  ever  sits  her  horse  either 
ffracefully  or  firmly,  unless  she  has 
been  accustomed  to  it  from  her  very 
early  years.  My  sister  was  often 
considered  by  strangers  as  haughty, 
but  this  was  an  error  ;  there  was  no 
gentler  being  than  Madeline,  and  the 
breaking  forih  of  a  sportive  and  hap* 
pv  temper,  coml^ned  with  affections 
of  a  rare  warmth,  rendered  her  an 
object  of  great  endearment  to  her 
intimates,  while  her  active  and  liberal 
benevolence,  for  she  was  my  uncle's 
almoner,  made  her  to  be  regarded 
with  great  love  and  respect  am<mg 
the  poor. 

Opposite  to  her  sat  John  Montfort, 
Esq.  of  the  County  of  Salop— a  warm 
friend;  akeenspcnrtsman;  wdlbom; 
not  quite  so  well  bred ;  and  only 
toleraUy   well    looking:    a  rough^ 
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manly,  honest  Englishmen,  about 
f  oFiy  years  of  ace,  a  great  admirer  of 
the  general,  indnding  his  preserves, 
his  fishing  river,  his  grouse  moun- 
tainTand,  if  observation  could  be 
trusted,  of  his  fair  niece  also  ;  who,  I 
believe,  was  now  the  chief  attraction, 
and  the  cause  of  his  coming  to  settle 
in  this  solitary  county  of  ours. 

It  only  remains  to  describe  myself, 
a  boy  of  eighteen,  sitting  at  the  foot 
of  my  uncle's  table,  and  his  reputed 
heir.  In  person  I  was  nearly  as  tall 
as  the  general,  whom  I  much  resem- 
bled in  outward  appearance.  It  may 
seem  vain  in  me  to  say  so,  but  it  was 
the  old  trick  of  kind  nature,  and  both 
my  sister  and  I  could  not  help  it  that 
we  participated  in  the  advantages  of 
being  personally  like  our  dear  uncle. 
My  mind  was  unformed,  or,  rather 
say,  was  in  a  process  of  formation.  I 
wasfond  of  books,  music,  scenery,  and 
horses;  had  over-strained  and  roman- 
tic notions  of  human  worth,  fidelity, 
love,  friendship,  honour,  &c,  &c., 
and  wished  for  nothing  more  than 
that  my  character  and  conduct  should 
be  conformed  to  that  of  the  general, 
whom  I  justly  regarded  as  a  pattern 
of  aJl  that  was  noble  and  upright 

I  would  not  close  my  tableau 
without  the  introduction  of  two  other 
inferior  figures,  who  had  lived  with 
us  so  long  and  served  us  so  well,  that 
they  were  regarded  as  a  portion  of 
our  integral  selves.  One  was  my 
uncle's  gnm  valet,  Lemuel  Bickerdyke 
by  name ;  Yorkshire  by  birth ;  a 
soldier  from  his  boyhood  ;  as  slender 
and  as  stiff  as  a  ramrod ;  on  the 
churchyard  side  of  sixty  ;  an  invete- 
rate martinet  in  punctuality,  person, 
and  habits ;  a  determined  old  bache- 
lor if  not  altogether  a  mysogynist, 
with  a  set  of  dark  features  as  immova- 
ble as  if  they  had  been  made  to  order 
in  Sheffield,  and  cast  in  an  iron  mould : 
seldom  smiling,  and  then,  like  the  Sar- 
donic gentleman  in  Julius  Caesar, ''  in 
such  a  sort  as  if  he  mocked  himself  and 
scorned  his  spirit  that  could  be  moved 
to  smile  at  anything.*'  But  rarely 
speaking,  and  then  invariably  in  mo- 
nosyllables, or  if  a  longer  word  was 
inevitable,  paring  it  down  before  and 
behind  as  closely  as  he  could  to  his 
own  standard  of  abbreviation :  thus, 
when  speaking  to  my  uncle,  he  would 
pronounce  his  title  as  if  it  was  spelt 
gen'r'l;  and  indeed  often  omitting  the 
two  last  letters  altogether.    Yet  this 


man  was  brave,  honest,  sober,  tad 
shrewd,  and  greatly  attached  to  mj 
uncle,  having  served  all  the  campaign 
with  him,  and  riding  in  the  ranb  d 
his  raiment,  where,  from  his  odd 
habit  of  verbal  elision,  he  obtained 
the  nickname  of  ''  Ck>rporal  Monosjl- 
labic,"  which,  in  imitation  ofhisowa 
style,  was  curtailed  to  "Corponl 
Hon ;"  so  that  even  in  our  iaisAj  he 
was  called  nothing  but  "Mem,"  or 
"The  Corporal,"  which  a{^)eIktiQB 
seemed  to  please  him  weU,  he  shewing 
no  more  dissatisfaction  at  the  aobi- 
quoty  than  he  evinced  satisfactioD  at 
my  uncle,  who  alone  persisted  is 
always  giving  him  the  respect  of  ad- 
dressing him  by  his  pr(^)er  name  of 
LemueC 

The  other  person  I  would  &ii 
speak  a  few  words  of  was  Bebeoa 
Elliot ;  or,  as  she  invariably  styled 
herself  in  her  bald  northern  fashioD, 
Backy  Ellott  She  had  been  Made- 
line's and  my  nurse  ;  was  fiat^hoed 
and  faithful :  loving  as  a  whole  cage- 
full  of  doves,  yet  obstinate  as  a  stable 
full  of  mules ;  generally  in  the  wroog 
in  the  opinion  of  others,  yet  univen- 
ally  in  the  ri^ht  in  the  estimadoo  of 
herself;  having  a  preposterous  idea 
of  her  own  importance,  respectability, 
family,  and  so  forth,  and  at  all  timtf 
keenly,  though  wiUiout  noise,  ood- 
tending  for  the  establishment  of  the 
ascendlancy  of  self  among  the  other 
servants ;  who,  if  they  at  all  reasUd 
her  encroachments,  she  would  in  toaei 
of  contemptuous  oommiseraticmdeag- 
nate  as  "  puir  foolish  bodies !  ignor- 
ant craythurs !  they  ken  na  better.' 
Or  if  the  domestics  were  Eugiishf  or 
stars  of  a  higher  order,  like  Made- 
line's maid  or  "  The  Corporal,"  she 
would  then  say  in  rather  a  gentler 
voice,  "  IJgh,  out  it's  a  peety,  pair 
thing :  she's  sae  cocked  up ;"  or, 
"The  Lord  save  us,  but  that  oold 
dragoon  is  grand  and  stdf.  Well, 
but  he's  a  decent  body  for  a'  Uutt" 

And  indeed  there  should  have  been 
more  sympathy  between  these  tw) 
domestics,  as  Becky's  moral  qosli' 
ties  were  fully  equal  to  those  <tf  "  The 
Corporal ;"  both  their  tempen  were 
a  little  rusty,  no  doubt,  andMontfott 
who  said  hard  things  called  theia 
"the  two  Kitchen  B^dogs."  How- 
ever, to  each  other  they  were  invari- 
ably civil,  though  distant  and  chill/* 

My  uncle  had  come  to  the  ooontzy, 
deeming  his  presence  neoeasaiy,  ^ 
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his  agent  had  apprized  him  that  the 
peasantry  were  restless,  and  the  dis- 
trict disturbed.  One  of  those  suddc  n 
volcanic  throes  which  come  on  at 
periods  among  this  impulsive  people 
was  now  bogimiing  to  shake  the 
neighbourhood.  Cattle  were  houghed 
at  night,  water-courses  destroyed, 
and  threatening  letters  received ;  and 
tho  Grovemment  had  sent  to  the 
neighbouring  village  a  reinforcement 
of  police  :  but,  saia  the  gentler  mind 
of  many,  "there  is  distress  in  the 
country  ;  wages  are  low,  food  dear, 
and  but  little  emplojrment  given :  we 
shall  see  better  thmgs  when  better 
times  arrive."  So  said  many,  and  so 
said  General  Nugent,  who  was  a 
thoroughly  kind  and  generous  land- 
lord, and  was  here  now  actuated  by 
the  desire  to  benefit  by  his  influence, 
his  care,  and  his  purse  the  poor  peo- 
ple he  had  heard  so  evil  a  report  of. 
Our  dinner  was  over,  and  my  sister 
had  just  left  the  room,  when  the 
tramp  of  a  horse  was  heard  on  the 
gravel,  and  immediately  afterwards 
the  servant  ushered  in  another  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  and  one  destined 
to  fill  an  important  niche  among  the 
living  characters  of  this  narrative. 
The  new  comer  was  short  and  set ; 
well  dressed,  and  neatly  limbed ;  with 
light  hair,  pale  face  and  soft  grev 
e^es ;  bein^  rather  well  looking,  if 
not  80  effeminate ;  something  wild  in 
Kis  manner,  but  with  the  wildness 
yveW  concealed :  a  master  of  arts  in- 
deed as  to  his  power  of  reserve ;  with 
a  walk  which  he  appeared  to  be  al- 
ways labouring  to  keep  from  breaking 
into  a  strut ;  with  an  air  of  almost 
irrepressible  self-satisfaction,  coupled 
with  the  most  deferential  voice,  hum- 
ble bearing,  and  the  meekest  expres- 
sions :  with  a  courtesy  chronic  and 
unfailing,  but  artificial,  as  if  he  had 
put  it  on  with  his  cravat  every  morn- 
ing :  a  keen  but  cool  man  of  business ; 
and  a  devoted  worshipper  of  the  God 
Plutus,  and  of  all  those  whom  that 
Deity  honored.  Such  was  Gilbert 
Nugent  Kildoon,  my  uncle*8  nephew, 
and  now  sole  agent  for  his  estate. 
His  mother  was  the  General's  eldest 
sister,  and  resided  at  the  Dantigh 
<luring  his  long  absences  with  hLsj 
regiment.  Here  she  had  met  Gilbert's 
father  iu  tho  way  of  business.  He 
was  a  low  attorney,  and  practised  in 
the  neighbouring  village  ;  but  he  was 
a  young  man  and  comely  to  behold  ; 
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she  had  40  years  on  her  shoulders, 
400  grey  hairs  in  her  head,  and  400(1 
charms  in  the  pages  of  her  banker's 
book  :  and  so  she  married  him  for 
his  person,  and  he  wedded  her  for  her 
pelf,  and  both  had  their  reward  ;  for 
he  was  an  ill-conditioned  fellow,  and 
having  spent  all  her  money,  and  bro- 
ken her  heart  by  ill  usage,  he  killed 
himself  shortly  afterwards,  dying  of 
the  combined  effects  of  drunkenness 
and  madness,  and  ending  his  days  in 
a  lunatic  asylum.  His  only  child  was 
this  Gilbert,  whom  my  uncle  at  once 
took  into  his  house,  giving  him  a  good 
education  as  a  boy  ;  and  a  good  farm 
when  he  attained  to  manhood — and 
finally  appointing  him  his  agent,  with 
a  liberal  per  centa^e  on  his  rents,  on 
condition  that  he  should  be  a  constant 
resident  on  the  property. 

He  gi'eeted  us  all  most  warmly,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Montfort,  whom  he  seemed 
to  dislike,  and  wbo,  truth  to  say, 
treated  him  with  superlative  noncha- 
lance. 

"Well,  Gilbert,"  said  m^^  uncle, 
"  sit  down  and  have  some  wine :  we 
have  to  thank  you  for  all  our  house 
arrangements  being  so  nice ;  nothing 
has  b^n  forgotten.  Now  tell  me  how 
are  the  people  behaving ;  and  have 
they  employment?  Nothing  brought 
me  from  London,  where  I  am  really 
wanted  just  now,  but  the  wish  to  do 
some  little  good  amon^  them.  I  in- 
tend to  sp^e  up  the  eight-acre  mea- 
dow, and  if  you  can  find  me  30  or  40 
able  bodied  diggers  willing  to  work 
hard,  I  will  pay  them  a  high  rate  of 
wages  till  the  spring  and  summer 
work  comes  on.  1  intend  also  getting 
up  a  soup  kitchen  in  my  yard  for  the 
very  poor,  and  as  long  as  I  am  here 
no  man  or  woman  shsul  want  a  meal's 
meat." 

Kildoon  replied  by  expressing  his 
satisfaction  at  the  GJeneral's  plans. 
"At  present  the  people  were  suffer- 
ing ;  agrarian  outrage  much  on  the 
increase  ;  work  not  to  be  had,  food 
scarce,  and  feelings  bitter.  See,"  said 
he,  producing  a  pair  of  small  screw 
pistols  from  his  breast-pocket,  "I  can- 
not ride  over  here  without  these  friends 
to  take  care  of  me."  The  General 
shook  his  head  sadly. 

**  lam  sure,"  added  Gilbert,  "that 
other  causes  are  agitating  the  j)eoi)lr . 
which  we  can't  reach  either  by  tho 
pressure  of  kindness  or  of  force :  emis- 
saries from  distant  counties  have  been 
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here  ;  secret  societies  have  spnm^ 
up ;  they  have  revived  the  old  foolish 
story  of  their  possessing  the  ancient 
title  deeds  to  the  estates  forfeited 
under  Elizabeth  and  the  Stuarts, 
and  have  ventured  to  say  that  "  the 
Darragh"  and  its  castle,  as  thev 
call  this  house,  belong  to  Dominick 
M^Hanlon,  one  of  your  tenants,  and 
grandson  to  the  fai'mer  from  whom 
the  Admiral  purchased  this  place  at 
three  times  its  value  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

"  These  are  bad — ^very  bad  things  to 
hear,  Gilbert,"  said  my  uncle,  "  but 
kindness  can  do  much.  We  must  try 
and  kill  this  evil  spirit  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  good  and  forbearing 
spirit  of  active  and  liberal  bene- 
volence ;  and  should  we  fail,  it  will 
be  consoling  to  remember  that  we  did 
all  we  could." 

So  saying,  he  arose  from  the  table 
and  walked  to  the  fire,  Gilbert  fol- 
lowing him,  and  holding  him  in  con- 
versation, which  gradually  simk  to  a 
whisper :  whereupon  Mr.  Montfort 
and  I  left  the  room,  but  not  before  we 
had  heard  the  word  "eviction,"  coupled 
with  that  gentleman's  name,  which 
caused  my  friend  to  assume  a  stem 
look  and  very  lofty  port.  We  crossed 
the  hall.  The  moonbeams  were  play- 
ing on  the  old  oak  settle  and  billiard 
table,  and  we  opened  the  house  door 
to  look  out  on  the  night,  and  watch 
tlie  UiOon  racing  0V3r  the  white  storm- 
patches  in  the  sky.  With  a  smile  of 
contempt  Montfort  spoke  ; 

"ELildoon  has  been,  I  see,  com- 
plaining of  my  doings  among  my  re- 
fractory tenants  to  vour  uncle ;  I 
would  advise  him  to  let  me  and  my 
affairs  alone.  Walter,"  he  added, "  he 
alwavs  honest  and  straightforward  ; 
you  have  no  example  in  your  cousin, 
whom  I  consider  a  double-faced  fel- 
low. He  has  much  pride  and  vanity 
imder  all  that  surface  of  humility. 
Last  year  we  met  in  Germany,  I 
think  it  was  at  Mayence,  and  there 
Mr.  Kildoon  wrote  his  name  in  the 
hotel  visitors*  book  as  "  Gilbert  Nu- 
gent, Rentier," — cleaving  out  altoge- 
ther his  real  name,  which  at  all 
events  in  these  parts  is  rather  ple- 
beian, and  subscribing  himself  as  a 
"rentier,"  when  he  has  nothing  to 
do  with  rents  but  the  receiving  of 
them  as  a  paid  agent  Was  not  this 
most  contemptible  ?  He  wanted  to 
make  up  to  me  at  the  "  table  d'hCte*" 


but  I  kept  him  at  a  respectful  dka££t 
I  dont  fike  such  humbug ;  no  ic:? 
should  be  ashamed  of  his  name  or  \^ 
calling,  if  they  are  honest  ones.  U-k 
at  the  General,  and  compare  ^ 
Kildoon  with  him  :  your  uncle  U  i 
Bayard,  sans  peur  et  sans  reprodt ; 
he  is  a  preux  chevalier  for  doik^; 
a  pillar  of  int^rity  and  truth,  ckr 
as  the  day  ;  you  have  a  noble  patt^ 
in  him  ;  but,  Walter,  you  are  yooEf, 
and  know  nothing  of  mankind,  a^^ 
like  your  imcle  you  are  siiigulan; 
unsuspicious.  Tms  Klildoon  is  sse^fi 
or  eight  years  your  senior,  and  ^ 
knowing  as  a  I>oiicaster  ioektr; 
watch  Imn  well,  and  don't  trust  nim*^ 
inch  beyond  what  you  can  help,  fi: 
he  is  clever  enough  to  give  a  mud 
wiser  man  than  you  a  heavy  fall,  »ii 
he  may  do  so  yet." 

So  saying,  the  doughty  Montffi 
stalked  slowly  into  the  drawing-r^.-s. 
leaving  me  not  at  all  obliged,  bni  i^- 
the  contrary  rather  indi^iant  at  b 
speech :  first,  because  he  had  ignoitd 
my  knowledge  of  the  world— a  ^^ 
on  which  every  lad  of  eighteen  piqoei 
himself,  for  it  is  not  till  he  amves 
"  At  thirty,  man  anspeets  hnnaelf »  W- 

I  who  had  been  educated  atan  E^^ 
lish  school,  and  visited  the  Contineo'. 
on  two  occasions  !  I  not  to  knc'f 
mankind  !  how  extremely  shsard  of 
Mr.  Montfort !— and  secondly,  I  ^ 
vexed  at  his  depreciation  of  my 
cousin,  who  was  at  all  events  n^ 
kind  and  attentive  to  me,  and  wboc 
I  had  no  cause  to  suspect  as  Moot- 
fort  did.  Ti-uly,  thourfit  I,  this  Eng- 
lishman takes  great  liberties ;  and  » 
with  a  mein  as  proud  as  my  advis^--' 
I  joined  the  party  in  the  drawifio 
room. 

Gilbert  left  us  early;  he  had  oi^ 
a  short  mile  to  ride  across  the  piA 
to  a  place  called  the  Island  Hoisj 
where  he  lived.  Before  he  moontfo 
his  cob,  he  looked  well  to  his  prinuB^ 
— we  had  no  caps  in  those  days ;  «» 
he  set  oflf  from  the  hall-door  at  > 
furious  gallop  on  the  grafis.  . . 

He  took  away  all  business  ^ 
him,  and  music  commenced.  Hade- 
line  had  a  fine  contralto,  MontforU 
well-taught  bass,  and  I  contrilw^f 


rather  a  sweet  tenor.      We  sang 


tbe 


lovely  melodies  of  Moore,  Jnsttha 
becoming  fashionable.—"  The  ^JJJ 
Sleep,"  "The  Young  Man's  Dre*^ 
"The  twisting  of  t£e  rope." 
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general  paced  the  room  with  his  chest 
expanded,  his  hands  behind  his  back  ; 
the  clouds  of  thought  had  fallen  back 
from  his  brow,  a  sparkle  was  in  his 
large  eye,  a  smile  on  his  happy  lip, 
as  he  trod  the  carpet  with  a  short 


swinging  cavalry  step,  a  delighted  and 
sympathizing  auditor  of  our  strains  ; 
although  a  band  of  Caravats  might 
have  l^n  platooning  in  his  lawn  at 
the  veiT  time,  or  skulking  amidst 
the  old  forest  paths  of  the  Darragh. 


C7HAPTER  II. 

**  THE  DASBAOH"  AVD  ITS  SHADOW. 

Oh,  heart  of  deep  unrest, 

By  love  and  sorrow  torn ; 
^'ild  sea-rock  by  the  billows  piett, 

Thou  stand'st  forlorn. 
Ah  why  this  early  doom  ? 

Where  Hfe  and  gladness  part — 
Why  has  thine  own  hand  reared  the  tomb 

Which  prisons  thine  own  heart  ? 
Thy  foes  have  dealt  thee  wrong ; 

Thy  own  hand  wrought  thee  sorrow ; 
These  clouds  but  to  Ihy  past  belong, 

And  bright  may  be  thy  morrow. 
Then  turn  thee,  for  along  the  way 
Uprise  the  duwnings  of  thy  day. 
Then  gricTO  thee— for  *tis  meet  to  mourn 

For  pardoned  guilt  and  bootless  ill ; 
Forget  thy  wrath ;  dismiss  thy  scorn  ; 
Proud  heart  1  be  8till_be  still. 


About  two  miles  beyond  our  avenue 
gate,  sot  smiling  conceitedly  upon  a 
hill  the  little  town  of  Ballynatrasna. 
Truth  to  say,  it  was  a  mere  village, 
but  the  self-importance  of  the  snmll 
locality  had  assumed  the  larger  title, 
and  custom  had  now  converted  it  into 
an  tmquestioned  &ct.  It  was  after 
all  but  a  juvenile  place,  computing 
its  age  by  civic  chronology,  haviu£^ 
only  been  built  about  forty  years.  It 
was  not  exactly  the  county  town,  but 
rather  the  self-constituted  metropolis 
of  the  neighbourhood  where  it  pre- 
sided, and  was  indeed  the  only  empo- 
rium of  trade  and  traffic  for  many  a 
circling  mile ;  and  having  a  good 
river,  the  Trasna,  which  was  navi- 
gable from  the  sea  up  to  its  very 
streets,  it  waxed  saucy,  and  prosperous 
in  mercantile  matters  of  a  minute 
kind ;  trading  in  coals,  com,  and  fish ; 
and,  if  the  truth  be  told,  not  a  little 
smiigg^ed  tea  and  tobacco.  It  had  a 
■mall  neat  church,  where  the  family 
at  the  Darragh  attended  on  Sunday  ; 
a  larce  straggling  Boman  Catholic 
chapel,  with  a  baxe  and  very  damp 
interior,  and  clay  floor;  a  ricketty 
t«wdry  inn,  half  hostel,  half  ediebeon- 
Uovse,  with  the  gentleman  proprietor 


Ir€lfmdt  a  Threnody. 

lounging  at  the  door  in  a  torn  coat. 
It  had  also  a  smug  and  solid  limestone 
police  barrack,  standing  coldly  in  a 
small  cabbage  garden,  and  having  in 
its  upper  windows  metal  balconies 
pierced  with  round  holes  for  the  in- 
sertion of  a  musket  barrel.  It  also 
exhibited  the  united  taiad  of  houses 
found  in  almost  every  country  village 
in  Ireland — namely,  the  apothecary's, 
the  attorney's,  and  the  parish  priest's 
— ^three  traaera,  respectively,  on  our 
stomach,  our  purse,  and  our  inward 
man.  The  first  of  these  mansions 
was  dingy  and  unclean,  like  that  of  a 
man  who  was  not  succeeding  in  the 
world — the  place  being  most  unfortu- 
nately salubrious  ;  the  second  was  a 
deep  and  solid  house — clean,  and 
hu-ge,  and  well  painted,  with  bright 
brasses  and  shming  windows — like 
that  of  a  man  who  was  doing  right 
well  in  the  world ;  and  the  th&d  was 
dark,  blinded  up  and  batchelorly, 
like  that  of  a  man  who  did  not  choose 
to  let  the  world  know  what  he  was 
doing. 

Up  the  street  of  this  town,  about 
a  month  after  the  conversation  naiv 
rated  in  the  foregoinjj  chapter,  rode 
three  horsemen.      Fursti  there  was 
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my  uncle,  with  his  kiud  smile  and 
handsome  person,  mounted  on  one  of 
his  famous  Yorkshire  bays — ^a  magni- 
ficent animaly  which  had  cost  him 
two  himdred  guineas,  and  which  was 
the  pride  and  wonder  of  the  field  in 
the  nunting  season.  Next  there  was 
our  friend  Mr.  Montfort,  who  be- 
strode a  powerful  brown  horse,  which 
carried  hmi  to  cover  and  was  a  favo- 
rite. This  gentleman,  by  virtue  of 
his  having  purchased  a  property  be- 
tween Ballynatrasna  and  the  sea,  had 
now  been  given  the  commission  of 
the  peace,  which  oflice  he  prosecuted 
witn  zeal  and  unflinching  activitv. 
The  third  horseman  was  myself, 
mounted  on  an  animal  called  *'  The 
Higliflicr," — a  strong  half-bred,  but 
very  hot  horse,  which  was  well  known 
by  the  country  people  as  having  been 
bred  in  my  uncle's  stables,  and  broken 
and  train-^  by  myself  while  yet  a 
mere  youth. 

It  was  market-day  at  Ballynatrasna ; 
the  streets  were  lined  on  either  side 
by  cars,  stalls,  and  tables  containing 
goods  for  sale  ;  the  crowd  was  dense, 
and  a  sea  of  waving  caubeena  ap- 
peared to  occupy  the  centre  of  the 
road,  and  fill  the  space  between  the 
booths;  save  when  its  surface  was 
broken  by  the  disturbance  caused  by 
some  perverse  pie,  who,  held  by  a 
cord  tied  to  his  Teg,  straggled  and 
struggled  against  its  fetter,  screaming 
loudly  as  if  it  were  appealing  to  the 
sympathy  of  the  whole  porcine  popu- 
lation around,  against  tne  illesakty  of 
its  detention;  or  a^ain.  when  the 
crowd  was  cleft  asunaer  oy  Fome  old 
green  gig,  advanciuff  slowly  amidst 
the  hats  and  clo{£s,  like  a  boat 
amidst  the  breakers  ;  and  containing 
either  a  superannuated  farmer,  too  M 
or  too  laa^  to  walk,  or  haply  the 
priest  from  a  neighbouring  parish, 
come  to  look  after  some  of  nis  four- 
legged  sheep,  or  dispose  of  a  fat 
heifer.  The  peasantry  wore  theiri4>- 
propriate  costume :  the  men  were 
mostly  purple-hosed  and  frieze-coated ; 
brpguea  and  shiUelaed ;  the  women 
red-cloaked  and  blue-petticoated ;  most 
of  them  having  dark  Spanish  faces, 
and  light  and  even  graceful  figures : 
either  party  forming  a  living  nedge 
on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left, 
and  staring  hard  at  us  with  wonder- 
ing and  upturned  faces,  as  we  slowly 
rode  through  them.  We  were  recog- 
ni;ed  by  many,  and  voices  would  ex- 


claim, "  Your  Honour  is  welcome  tx) 
the  country,"  and  "  Well,  but  Tin 
proud  to  see  you.  General,**  issued 
trom  many  a  lip  in  the  rich  and  cor- 
dial brogue  of  the  M —  penaantiy. 
"  Well,  Master  Walter,  but  it's  tall 
you  are ;  troth  and  it*s  the  very  moral 
of  the  (General  you  are  getting, 
alanna.*'  "  And  sits  on  the  highflier 
like  a  huntsman,  bedad.**  These  and 
sundry  other  remarks,  polite  and 
personal,  were  discharged  at  us  like 
tx>ns-bons  at  a  Boman  carnival,  as  we 
rode  between  the  ranks  of  the  com- 
plimentary public;  but  I  remarked 
that  no  man  greeted  Montfort- 
which  I  ascrib^  at  the  time  not 
to  any  personal  impopularity,  but 
to  his  being  an  Englishman  and  a 
stranger. 

On  reaching  the  well-conditioned 
mansion  before  mentioned,  my  uncle 
and  I  alighted,  while  Montfort  rode 
down  the  banks  of  the  river  to  viat 
his  newly  purchased  farm,  where  he 
talked  of  erecting  a  fishincr  lodge.  In 
this  house  dwelt  Mr.  M*Clintock,a 
keen  but  kind  man,  and  an  able  bat 
thoroughly  honest  attorney.  He  wm 
the  Qeneral*s  law  agent,  and  was  great- 
ly respected  and  entirely  trusted  by 
him.  His  wife  was  a  pleasant  un- 
affected gentlewoman ;  ms  danghten 
well  educated  and  pious,  good  giris; 
sons  he  had  none.  M*Clintock  him- 
self was  a  middle  sized  stout  man, 
with  a  compressed  mouth,  a  keen  bl\ie 
eye,  a  bald  and  well  knobbed  f6i«> 
head,  and  a  strong  seasoning  of  the 
northern  accent  in  his  habitual  vemar 
cular.  We  spent  two  hours  there; 
lunching  with  him  and  his  family: 
and  were  sorry  to  find  that  his  aocoont 
of  the  position  of  the  country  was,  if 
anything,  more  gloomy  than  that  d 
my  cousin  GilTOrt  He  said  the 
people  seemed  grateful  for  the  G«m- 
ral*s  kindness  and  liberality;  "ye^ 
still,"  added  he,  **  the  bad  spirit  is 
greatly  on  the  increase  among  them ; 
and  what  I  dread  is,  that  it  will 
hardly  pa£»  away  without  aome  ex- 
plosion which  will  end  in  miflchief  to 
themselves.'' 

"  The  eviction  of  two  families  of  the 
Ahems  from  the  Lonff  Holme  farma 
by  Mr.  Mortfort's  Dublin  agent  hie 
thoroughly  angered  the  peo^e.  For 
my  part,  I  think  it  waa  well  done, 
and  a  ^ood  riddance  off  the  land,  f^ 
these  Ahems  are  worthleaa  feUovs— 
smuggling  and  thieying  evermore,  and 
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pajinj  neither  rate  nor  rent:  but 
they  are  an  ancient  stock— old  '  resi- 
denters/  as  they  say,  and  the  peasantry 
value  them  not  for  any  moral  excel- 
lence, of  which  they  don't  indeed 
possess  an  atom,  but  because  they 
are  of  long  standing  in  the  place ;  and 
now  having  been  evicted,  they  have 
by  the  custom  of  the  country  been 
regularly  installed  as  mart3rrs,  which 
no  doubt  adds  in  no  small  measure  to 
the  amount  of  sympathy  felt  for  them. 
I  do  repeat  that  the  eviction  of  such 
men  is  a  public  benefit ;  yet  I  will 
honestly  say  that  I  wish  Mr.  Mont- 
fort — ^who  however  knows  his  own 
business  best — had  delayed  a  little 
till  this  cloud  had  blown  by,  when 
his  stringent  measures  could  have 
been  put  in  force  as  effectually,  and 
perhaps  with  more  safety.*' 

A  little  after  this  conversation 
Montfortcalled  for  us,  and  remounting 
om*  horses  we  rode  out  of  the  town, 
which  was  still  extremely  full  of  peo- 
ple ;  the  men  standing  grouped  in 
knots  on  the  street,  or  gathering 
themselves  into  public  houses  to  con- 
summate some  naif-closed  bargain ; 
the  women  for  the  most  part  on  their 
way  home.  After  a  brisk  trot  my 
uncle  suddenly  pulled  up,  and  ad- 
dressed Montfort.  He  told  him  much 
of  what  Mr.  M^Clintock  had  said,  to 
all  of  which  hisauditor  listened  with  a 
sturdy  smile — "  Well,  my  dear  Mont- 
fort, I  am  glad  to  see  you  bear  the 
intrusion  of  my  opinions  upon  you  so 
good-naturedly ;  but  still  1  must  feel 
that  these  Ahems  are  ugly  folk  to 
meddle  with  just  now,  and  that  in 
putting  them  to  the  sword,  you  have, 
as  it  were,  thrust  a  stick  into  a  wild 
wasp's  nest.  M'Clintock  tells  me 
that  Dermid  Ahem,  the  old  man's 
nephew,  is  now  in  the  countiy.  I 
have  had  him  twice  in  jail  for  poach- 
ing, and  he  is  a  desperate  though  a 
successful  smuggler,  and  a  lawless 
man.  I  well  know  how  fearless  you 
are,  vet  it  is  hard  to  provide  agamst 
treachery,  and  these  fellows  are  very 
guerillas  in  their  method  of  attack 
and  warfare." 

''My  dear  general,"  answered 
Montfort,  '*  I  told  these  Ahems  two 
years  ago,  that  I  should  resume  their 
farms  when  the  last  life  in  their 
lease  dropt ;  and  this  took  phice  at 
Christmas.  I  have  never  had  one 
shilling  of  rent  from  them ;  but,  on 
the  contraiy,  I  ordered  my  agent  to 


pay  them  fifteen  pounds  a  man,  and 
forgive  them  all  rent  due,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  would  unroof  their 
houses  (which  have  been  dens  for 
smuggling  these  six  years),  and  bring 
the  keprs  of  the  doors  of  ^eir  misera- 
ble wigwams  to  my  agent.  To  all 
this  they  appeared  to  assent  heartily ; 
the^  took  oif  their  roofs  and  unhinged 
their  doors,  and  I  fitted  up  the  ^t 
of  the  tenements  for  my  bailiff.  Cowan. 
And  now  after  three  months  comes 
this  smuggling  mate  of  a  Dutch  lugger 
— this  illconditional  contrabandista- 
who  ought  to  be  hung  for  his  mis- 
deeds— this  nephew,  I^rmid  Ahem, 
and  raises  a  tumult  in  the  countiy  ; 
and  I  do  believe  had  the  audacity 
to  address  a  threatening  letter  to 
that  very  honest  and  manly  fellow, 
James  Cowan,  warning  him  off  my 
premises,  which  has  compelled  me  to 
furnish  him  with  arms  and  means  of 
self-defence. 

"  For  my  part,  my  dear  general,  I 
am  as  a  magistrate  determined  to 
lay  hold  on  tiiis  Dermid  Ahem,  or 
any  other  disturber  of  the  peace 
whom  I  can  catch  in  an  overt  act 
against  the  law ;  and  as  a  man  and 
an  Englishman  I  need  not  say  that 
the  idea  of  fear  could  never  trouble 
the  mind  of  John  Montfort" 

He  spoke  this  firmly,  but  with 
rather  a  proud  smile,  sitting  very 
erect  in  his  saddle,  the  very  form 
and  glass  of  an  honest,  inflexible,  but 
somewhat  over-confident  Englishman. 
The  general  looked  at  him  with  a 
grave  and  fixed  attentiveness ;  and 
then,  as  if  some  Uiought  crossed  his 
brow  like  a  gleam,  he  smiled. 

"Well,  general,"  said  Montfort, 
reciprocating  his  smile  with  one  of 
his  own,  "  tell  me  what  it  is  amuses 
you  7  I  should  always  prefer  seeing 
a  smile  on  your  lip  to  a  care  on  your 
brow." 

"  It  was  nothing,"  said  my  uncle, 
petting  a  little  red,  "  nothing  of  any 
importance  ;  it  was  a  foolish  thought 
and  irrelevant  to  our  subject ;  it  wa^ 
just  a  notion  that  came  into  my  mind, 
Montfort ;  what  an  eflicient  heavy 
dragoon  you  would  have  turned  out, 
had  you  been  present,  just  as  you  are 
now,  at  our  famous  cavalry  action  at 
E ,  in  the  frontiers  of  Portugal !" 

The  sun  was  near  to  his  setting  as 
we  rode  up  to  the  Darragh  approach. 
Immediately  inside  the  great  gates, 
on  the  right  hand  lay  a  round  hollow 
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or  pond  containing  water,  and  resting 
amidst  green  banks.  On  the  side 
next  the  avenue  was  a  bridle  road, 
much  trodden  and  broken  up  hy  the 
feet  of  cattle,  as  the  grooms  brornght 
their  horses  to  water  there  every  day. 
We  turned  down  as  we  entered  the 
park,  and  Montfort  rode  first  into 
the  pond,  as  his  custom  was  ;  and  as 
his  horse  stooped  his  neck  to  drink,  a 
figure,  with  a  crape  over  his  face, 
started  from  behina  a  thorn  bush  on 
the  ri^ht  bank,  and  levelling  a  gun» 
fired  right  at  that  gentleman ;  but 
happily  without  effect,  the  bullet 
tearing  away  the  peak  of  the  saddle, 
but  doing  no  further  mischief.  In  a 
second  my  uncle's  usuaUy  placid  tones 
awoke  in  thunder. 

"Walter,  ride  right  across  the  pond 
and  up  the  bank  <Ster  that  cowardly 

r    The  rest  of  his  sentence  was 

lost  to  me,  as  giving  both  the  spurs 
to  my  horse,  he  dashed  in  one 
bound  violently  into  the  pond  with 
me,  and  in  a  moment  was  straining 
Mazeppa-like,  and  mad  with  passion, 
lip  the  opposite  bank.  On  gaining 
the  top,  I  plainly  saw  the  figiu^  of  a 
man  runnmg  most  swiftly  towards 
the  fir  plantation  ;  but  tiiough  I  went 
at  him  at  a  wild  gallop,  he  had  got 
among  the  thick  trees  before  I  could 
reach  him.  Here  no  horse  cotdd 
penetrate ;  so  leaping  off  mine,  I 
knotted  Uie  bridle  on  his  neck,  he 
plungin£^  all  the  time,  and  resigned 
nim  to  nis  own  will,  while  I  dashed 
on  foot  amidst  the  trees,  searching 
and  listening  every  where,  and  every 
moment,  if  haply  I  might  come  upon 
the  assassin's  trail.  But  when  I  had 
reached  the  park-wall  which  ran  all 
round  the  wood,  and  climbed  it  over 
into  the  road,  I  saw  no  man,  nothing 
but  the  cold,  clear  evening  calmly 
settling  into  night  around  me,  and  I 
so  hot  and  breathless,  and  fevered 
with  excitement.  In  a  hollow,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road  from 
the  park-wall,  was  the  eight-acre 
meadow,  and  at  the  far  end  of  it  some 
nine  or  ten  men  were  digging  lazily, 
and  at  their  ease.  I  shouted  to  them 
to  come  over  to  me,  but  before  they 
could  answer,  Mr.  Montfort  trotted 
up  the  road  from  the  gate,  as  cool  as 
if  he  was  only  about  the  unkenneling 
of  a  dog-fox,  in  place  of  arresting  a 
homicide.  The  general,  who  had  gone 
round  the  other  way  up  the  park, 
now  jtmted  us  from^an  oj^>osite  direc- 


tion, coming  down  the  roiMl  in  a  en- 
ter, very  much  flushed,  tboroogUj 
roused,  sittang  in  his  saddle  like  a 
ancient  Palamn,  and  looking  raJly 
magnificat  in  his  generoos  nidigDt- 
tion. 

He  questioned  the  la.bourenfroa 
the  trended  field,  but  they  had  beird 
nothing,  seen  nothing,  knew  nothing, 
and  seemed  ready  to  ignore  vns) 
thing;  they  were  mostly  in  thdr 
shirt  sleeves,  and  their  laige  {rk» 
jocks  were  lying  in  a  hitecp  in  a  eait, 
whose  two  horseless  shafts  reposed  cs 
the  ground.  It  seemed  plain  tliaft 
these  poor  men  had  no  knowledge  d 
the  deed,  nor  could  they  furnish  aaj 
clue  to  discover  what  the  newqwpen 
in  a  day  or  two  styled  "  the  pe^ietn- 
tor  of  the  outra^.'* 

My  uncle  and  Montlort  were  gobg 
back  to  Ball^nsirasna  to  see  M'diB- 
tock,  and  issue  wammts;  and  I 
returned  home,  where  I  foimd  two 
grooms  doing  their  beet  to  dry  tbe 
Highflier,  who  was  hoi  and  wet,  aod 
had  broken  his  girth  in  flyiitf  orcr 
the  ha-ha,  "  wanting  to  mace  tiw 
short  journey,"  said  uie  groom,  "for 
his  staUe." 

I  got  on  Madeline's  mare,  and  rode 
after  my  uncle  ;  first  cautioning  tlw 
men  not  to  sapr  a  word  idxmt  Mr. 
Montfort's  having  been  shot  at ;  Int 
my  warning  came  too  late,  for  i^a 
we  met  at  oiimer,  my  poor  Madeline 
looked  pale  and  most  unhappy,  and 
asked  many  anxious  queedons;  ifid 
though  Montfort  ate,  and  drank,  and 
laughed,  and  was  the  joyf uUest  pe^ 
son  of  the  party,  vet  I  have  ones 
since  remembered  that  that  day  seeei- 
ed  to  be  the  first  period  c^  the  oeenl' 
tation  of  the  bright  star  of  joy  and 
hope  which  had  risen  on  the  loves  and 
future  prospects  of  my  sister  and  hot 
lover. 

My  cousin  Gilbert  dined  with  v^ 
together  with  M'Clintock ;  the  ffx- 
mer  was  all  full  of  a  soft  vmi  sproee 
kind  of  sympathy,  in  keeping  with  his 
artificial  manner ;  but  the  latter  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  horror  and  indf^ 
nation  at  so  audacious  a  deed,  asd 
seemed  low  and  unhi^py. 

But  n^  uncle  engaged  most  of  nT 
concern.  Sorrow  and  disappomtmest 
had  clouded  his  noUe  features,  and 
hq)e  was  fled.  He  had  hiboared 
much  and  brought  home  nothing; 
and  all  his  libetruity  and  thoughtfal- 
ness  seemed  to  h»ve  pied«oed  bo 
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moral  effect  on  the  people's  mind. 
He  Bat  in  deep  thought  in  the  admi- 
ral's old  chair,  gazing  into  the  red 
"wood  fire,  while  we  were  discussing 
**who  the  assassin  could  have  been," 
or  "  where  he  could  have  hid  himself 
from  our  search."  M'dintock  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  it  was 
young  Ahem,  or  "  Dermid  Euadh," 
as  the  people  called  him  from  his  hair 
l>eing  of  a  bright  red  colour ;  but, 
said  he,  "  I  cannot  make  out  how 
you,  Mr.  Walter,  missed  him  in  the 
wood ;  you  were  right  upon  his 
track,  bepend  upon  it  he  ran  across 
the  road,  for  the  fellow  is  a  sailor  and 
as  active  as  a  greyhound  ;  and  leap- 
ing down  into  the  eight-acre  meadow 
escaped  by  his  swiftness  of  foot." 

"That  could  not  be,"  said  my 
tmcle ;  "because  that  field  was  full 
of  my  own  labourers  at  the  time,  and 
not  a  man  of  them  saw  him,  or  even 
heard  the  report  of  the  gun." 

"Hah,"  answered  M*Clintock ; 
*' that,  indeed,  is  bad ;  that  is  the  worst 
feature  in  the  whole  job ;  depend  on 
it  these  men  hid  him,  or  abetted  his 
escape." 

"impossible,"  said  the  general; 
**  I  could  not  believe  that  of  the  peo- 
ple— what !  the  very  men  I  am  sup- 
porting, and  giving  high  wages  to, 
to  secrete  a  man  who  attempted  to 
murder  my  guest  and  my  fnend  on 
my  own  lawn,  and  in  my  own  pre- 
sence." 

"  My  dear  general,"  said  M'Clin- 
tock,  "it  t$  dreadful,  indeed,  m- 
dubitably  dreadful,  but  still  quite 
true.  The  Irish  peasant,  individually, 
is  generaUy  affectionate  and  grateful ; 
often  faithful  and  thoroughly  honest ; 
always  keen  and  intelligent.  But  let 
him  connect  himself  with  a  secret 
society,  and  his  personal  qualities 
become  absorbed  cluring  the  time  he 
is  officially  doin^  their  work.  His 
fidelity  to  them  is  more  imperative 
than  his  fidelity  to  you.  He  may 
love  you  the  better,  your  person  and 
your  pay  ;  but  he  is  under  a  tremen- 
dous oath  and  obligation  to  do  their 
bidding ;  and  sooner  than  risk  his 
soul  hereafter,  and  the  safety  of 
his  person  and  house  here^  he  will 
sacrifice  you  to  them.  It  is  a  hard 
condition,  and  I  am  sure  many  of  the 
decenter  peasantry  groan  under  it, 
poor  fellows  !  They  know  no  better ; 
but  so  it  most  indubitably  is.  As  for 
Dermid  Rhtiadh,  you  may  depend  on 


it  he  was  lying  in  the  cart  which 
Mr.  Walter  saw,  under  the  jock 
coats,  gun  in  hana.  Who  ever  heard 
of  men  taking  off  their  coats  to  cool 
themselves  on  a  cold  March  evening? 
Oh,  no,  it  was  to  cover  up  Mr.  Dermid 
and  his  villainy.  I  wish  I  had  been 
with  you,  and  I  would  have  put  you 
up  to  the  rascal's  tricks;  but  the 
general  has  always  been  too  unsuspi- 
cious, and  you,  Mr.  Walter,  follow 
his  example.  However,  if  Dermid 
is  in  the  country,  our  warrants  must 
reach  him ;  and  Darcy,  the  police- 
sergeant,  is  now  after  him,  and  knows 
his  haunts  ;  and  if  ever  a  man  could 
bring  the  staff  to  bay  by  cunning, 
activity,  and  bravery,  tliat  man  is 
.  sereeant  Darcy." 

"It  is  most  strange,"  said  my  uncle, 
musingly.  "It  is  barely  credible," 
said  he,  rising  from  his  chair.  "There 
is  nothing  like  it  I  do  believe  in  the 
whole  compass  of  human  history,  ex- 
cept the  German  Vehmengericht. 
Strange  that  a  people  so  light-hearted, 
and  so  removed  by  locJity  and  by 

Soverty  from  any  of  the  great  and 
eep  political  or  national  causes 
which  generally  produce  associations 
similar  to  this,  should  possess  such  an 
underground  system,  so  arranged, 
and  apparently  so  sovereign  in  its 
dictation." 

"  These  people,"  answered  M'Clin- 
tock,  "  are  mere  subordinates  ;  but  I 
or  no  man  yet  could  ever  discover 
who  the  directors  of  the  movement 
are  ;  but  that  it  does  exist,  and  to  an 
alarming  extent,  is  a  fact  which  can- 
not be  gainsayed." 

We  rose  to  leave  the  dining-room. 
Montfort  walked  away  to  the  stables, 
whistling  as  was  his  custom,  to  see  a 
sick  mare,  and  to  smoke  a  cigar. 
Our  two  guests  staid  to  sleep.  Gil- 
bert professed  not  to  care  about  riding 
home;  but  M'Clintock  said  bluffly, 
"  he  had  no  ambition  to  be  shot,  and 
that  he  should  take  good  care  not  to 
be  absent  from  his  house  after  dusk, 
for  two  or  three  months  to  come." 
There  was  no  deceit  about  M'Clintock. 
Our  tea-table  was  rather  gloomy,  but 
I  know  not  how  to  account  for  the 
strange  anomalies  of  Irish  tempera- 
ment ;  let  physiologists  or  psycholo- 
gists pronounce  ;  but  after  we  had 
some  music  our  gaiety  seemed  to  re- 
vive, and  our  anxiety  to  be  all  but 
forgotten.  What  is  it  in  our  physical 
or  inteUectoal  oi^ganization— so  un- 
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like  our  neighbours  the  English — 
that  eriables  us  in  a  moment  to  change 
fi-om  mood  to  mood,  and  pass  "  from 
gi*ave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe"  I 
Perham  it  was  a  kindly  intention  of 
Providence,  knowing  that  so  much 
sorrow  was  to  be  our  lot,  that  this 
elasticity  of  spirit  was  to  be  ours  to 
enable  us  to  meet  it,  and  to  stand 
under  it  cheerfully  and  successfully. 
Days  and  weeks  passed  on,  and 
though  the  search  for  Ahem  was 
prosecuted  vigorously,  he  was  no 
where  to  be  found.  The  peasantry 
preserved  a  strict  reserve  about  him  ; 
and  so  people  were  beginning  to  for- 
get the  affair  of  the  horse-pond,  and 
my  uncle  once  more  ventured  to  in- 
dulge bright  hopes  that  the  darkest 
hour  of  tiie  night  was  over,  and  that 
from  henceforth  we  might  expect  the 
dawning  of  a  happier  day.  One  day, 
when  i  was  riding  out  at  some  dis- 
tance fi'om  home,  I  suddenly  lighted 
on  a  strange  vision,  and  all  the 
stranger  for  its  taking  place  in  such 
an  obscure  comer  of  tue  world  as 
ours.  In  a  recess  off  the  ix)ad,  backed 
by  rocks  and  trees,  sat  a  man  of 
peculiar  physiognomy ;  he  waa  evi- 
dently of  foreign  extraction,  Spanish 
or  Jewish,  and  was  about  forty  years 
of  age  ;  he  was  broken-backed  ;  in 
fact  painfully  deformed,  yet  inimitably 
handsome,  with  grand  black  eyes, 
and  acquiline  features  of  gi-eat  regu- 
larity. He  was  writing,  a  small 
chest  strapped  with  brass  binders 
serving  to  support  his  paper  and  ink- 
horn  ;  and  I  was  struck  with  the 
whiteness  of  his  hand,  and  the  length 
and  beauty  of  his  fingers.  Opposite 
to  him  stood  a  very  young  giil,  ap- 
parently his  daughter.  I  should  not 
think  she  was  more  th.on  sixteen 
yeai-s  of  age,  rather  short  and  stoutly- 
tormed,  but  quite  straight,  and  in- 
heriting all  the  paternal  beauty.  She 
v/as  a  rich  clear  brunette,  having 
magnificent  eyes,  shining  like  jewels 
out  of  their  dark  sockets,  tud  a 
mouth  of  much  beauty  and  expression. 
Her  dress  was  simple,  being  of  a  dark 
crimson  colour,  and  she  had  an  im- 
mense pair  of  golden  earings  which 
hung  down  almost  to  her  shoulders 
from  her  head.  As  I  passed,  the  man 
removed  his  cap,  and  asked  in  that 
HJiigular  musical  voice  ko  common  to 
deformed  people,  and  with  a  decided 
forei^  accent, "  which  was  the  way  to 
tlie  village  ?"     I  told  him,  and  having 


received  his  thanks,  I  rode  hone, 
much  musing  on  this  singular  couple; 
but  had  scarce  arrived  at  the  gate 
when  I  overtook  seiveant  Dutv, 
who  informed  me  that  James  Cowan, 
Mr.  Montfort's  caretaker  on  ^ 
Holme-farm,  had  been  shot  dead  w 
his  cum  hearthstone  the  previcu4ni§k! 
It  appeai-ed  that  the  murderer  bd 
mounted  on  the  thatched  roof,  aul 
removing  the  straw,  liad  deliberateij 
fired  down  into  the  house ;  the  dead 
man^s  gun,  but  undischai^sed,  lay  Ij 
the  side  of  his  motionless  body. 

The  indifference  and  compantire 
sangfroid  which  Mr.  Montfort  hd 
exhibited  on  the  occasion  of  the  at- 
tempt on  his  own  life,  utterly  ibaii- 
doned  him  on  hearing  of  the  aasd- 
sination  of  his  retainer.  He  shov^ 
a  great  deal  of  good  feeling,  and  bit- 
terly accused  himself  as  beuig  is 
some  measure  accessory  to  his  dtsuL, 
in  putting  him  into  so  lonely  a  t^at- 
ment,  and  into  a  locality  formeiij 
tenented  by  the  evicted  Abend. 
Montfort's  activity  and  energy  no* 
knew  no  bounds.  He  went  up  to 
Dublin,  and  saw  the  Viceroy,  aixt  by 
his  representations,  back^  by  letter 
from  my  uncle,  he  procured  from  tbe 
government  the  appointment  d  a 
"water-guard  station,"  on  the  verv 
site  of  uie  house  where  Cowan  haJ 
been  slain  ; — with  three  men,  all  ico 
younc,  too  determined,  and  too  weil 
armed  to  fear  any  molestati<m  tm 
the  Ahems,  their  scattered  smogdiBg 
adherents,  or  their  champion  "I)er- 
mid  Ruadh." 

One  strange  fact  came  to  hffkt  oo 
the  inquest ;  a  large  lu^er  had  beta 
seen  at  anchor  on  the  ^^*asna  on  tk 
eve  of  the  murder,  and  was  gi^ 
next  morning  ;  but  a  peasant  heku^l 
and  coining  nome  from  a  distant  fair, 
had  passed  up  the  l)ank  of  the  riva 
at  midnight,  and  had  distinctly  he&rJ 
the  noise  made  by  heaving  up  ta 
anchor,  and  afterwaitls  the  raslii^ 
soimd  of  a  large  craft  passing  throu^ 
the  water  towards  the  sea ;  on  hearluj: 
which  circumstance  Mr.  M*Clintoct 
observed,  that "  indubitably-"  (he  uscJ 
this  word  ludicrously^  often,  and  al- 
ways with  amazing  cmpreumtni), 
"it  was  Dermid's  Isle  of  Man  logg^* 
called  the  'Dusky  Lass,*  in  whidi 
he  carried  on  a  smuggling  trade,  aod 
in  which  he  now  had  fled  nx>m  justice, 
though  God's  retribution  will  surelj 
overtake  so  b  al  a  man  ;  a  all  event* 
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he  has  made  his  last  trip  to  Bally- 
natrasna,  and  a  bloody  one  it  has 
proved.'*  True  itwasthatall the  coast 
smuggling  about  us  was  now  over ;  it 
was  put  an  end  to  by  Montfort*s 
resolute  and  sustained  enex^.  Alas ! 
he  little  guessed  what  dr^ful  ven- 

feanoe  the  unhappy  people  whose 
omes  he  had  seized,  wnose  trade  he 
hud  ruined,  and  whose  persons  he 
had  outlawed,  were  now  hiving  up 
against  him  ;  biding  their  time,  and 
couching  for  their  spring  when  that 
time  should  come ;  in  the  distant 
lair  whither  their  own  wickedness 
had  exiled  them. 

In  the  meantime  Mortfort  and  my 
sister  had  plighted  their  vows,  and 
they  were  to  be  married  early  in 
the  following  year,  when  his  bro- 
ther returned  from  Madeira,  whither 
he  had  gone  to  recruit  his  broken 
health.  It  was  summer,  and  delici- 
ous weather ;  and  Montfort  and  his 
fair  fiancee  were  incessantly  toge- 
ther. They  seemed  intensely  happv, 
and  their  love  grew  and  strengtn- 
ened  with  their  intercourse  ;  for 
the  feeling  is  deeper,  and  more 
entirely  engrossing,  when  it  takes 
hold  on  hearts  matured  by  time. 
They  rode  much  out  together,  and 
Madeline's  health  which  was  always 
delicate  soemed  to  revive  under  all 
the  exercise,  united  as  it  was  with  so 
much  of  what  was  happy  for  the  pre- 
sent and  promising  for  the  future. 
She  was  a  thoroughly  elegant  and 
encaging  creature,  and  full  of  high 
fedingand  nice  tastes ;  and  Montfort, 
who  wanted  that  beautiful  union  of 
gentleness  and  courage  which  my 
uncle  so  largely  possessed,  rapidly 
improved  under  the  mild  influence  of 
her  companionship.  She  conid  not 
cliange  his  mental  organization,  but 
she  sweetened  his  temper,  and  softc  n- 
ed  down  a  good  deal  of  the  brusquerie 
and  hauteur  of  his  manner.  If  what 
makes  the  English  character  so  truly 
noble,  enduring,  and  chivalrous  be, 
as  ethnolt>gi8t«  advance,  the  effect  of 
the  happy  mixture  of  the  two  nations 
subsequent  to  the  Conquest,  when 
the  fierce  doggedness  and  buU-dog 
tenacity  of  the  Saxon  was  amalga- 
mated with  tlie  proud  valour  and 
i*omantic  chivalry  of  the  moi'e  courtly 
Norman,  and  thus  pixxluced  a  race 
whose  descendants  have  ever  exhibited 
a  striking  combination  of  thtse  pecu- 
liar traits,  ^hi'li  have  servod  them 


well  on  the  battle-field,  in  the  pro- 
tracted siege,  and  in  the  sea  fight. 
If  this  theory  had  anything  in  it,  I 
should  say  tliat  Montfort  had  more  of 
the  physique  of  the  Saxon  in  him 
than  tliat  of  their  conquerors ;  though 
I  am  sure  if  old  Sir  Simon,  his  grand- 
father, who  was  the  proudest  man  in 
England,  could  have  heard  me  make 
such  an  assertion,  he  would  have  had 
me  out,  and  done  his  Itest  to  shoot 
me — so  hau^ty  was  he  on  the  score 
of  his  unstained  and  lineal  descent 
from  the  old  and  somewhat  disrepu- 
table Norman,  his  namesake,  who 
fought  and  figured  temp.  Henry  the 
Third. 

To  add  to  our  happiness,  the  coun- 
try now  appeared  tranquil ;  my  dear 
uncle  was  giving  employment  to  his 
tenants,  and  helping  every  man  who 
was  willing  to  help  Idmself :  he  had 
improved  the  park  much ;  opened 
vistas  and  a  carriage  raid  through 
the  oakwood  up  to  the  waterfall  which 
woke  the  echoes  of  Slieve-na-Kill ; 
and  built  a  beautiful  and  substan- 
tial cottage  onUe  on  the  banks  of  the 
torrent,  with  a  bridge  which  spanned 
its  fury.  His  two  nephews  led  very 
different  lives.  Originally  intended 
for  a  cometcy  in  my  uncle's  regiment, 
I  had  rather  n^lected  my  academi- 
cal studies,  but  as  the Hussars 

were  now  in  India,  where  my  uncle 
disliked  my  going,  and  as  he  had 
strong  professional  prejudices  against 
a  young  lad  becoming  a  soldier  in 
time  of  peace,  it  was  determined 
that  I  should  enter  Trinity  Col- 
lege, of  which  venerable  Alma  Mater 
I  was  now  a  Fellow  Commoner 
and  Jimior  Sophister ;  though  in- 
deed possessing  so  little  of  the  qua- 
lities indicated  by  the  latter  name, 
that  by  moi'al  right  I  should  have 
been  a  "Freshman"  still.  Yet  I 
really  loved  the  greater  part  of  my 
studies,  and  had  obtainecl  honors  in 
classics  several  times ;  which  was 
partly  owing  to  a  taste  I  had  which 
leaned  in  that  direction,  and  a  good 
deal  to  the  able  tutorage  of  our  ex- 
cellent little  curate,  Mr.  Dal  wood, 
who  came  to  me  three  or  four  times 
a  week.  After  my  studies  were 
finished  in  the  morning,  I  generally 
sallie(l  out  by  myself,  being  fond  of 
solita  y  rambles,  and  not  having  any 
incliLation  to  enact  Monsieur  de 
Trop  to  Montfort  and  his  Madeline. 
So  I  would  lidc  with  the  Otnoial,  if 
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he  wished  me;  and  if  not,  to  the 
mountains  I  would  then  proceed,  and 
explore  their  gorges ;  or,  going  down 
to  the  shore,  where  I  had  a  small  skiff 
with  a  pair  of  sculls  and  a  square  sail, 
I  would  pull  round  the  grey  sea-worn 
bases  of  the  huge  and  lofty  mural 
cliffs  which  on  tms  iron  coast  breast 
and  beat  back  the  surgings  of  the 
Atlantic.  Or,  hoisting  my  tiny  can- 
vass, with  the  sheet  in  one  hand  and 
the  tiller  in  the  other,  I  would  scud 
out  to  sea,  sinking  and  rising  on  the 
long  hollows  of  the  vallejring  waves ; 


listening  with  pleasure  to  the  or  rf 
the  CTm— as  lite  a  white  spirit  she 
would  wheel  around  me ;  or  smiliDg 
at  the  apparition  of  some  hideow 
seal,  as  he  woidd  lift  his  head  just 
under  my  bows,  and,  looking  at  me 
as  if  he  were  angry — suddenly  go 
down  again  with  a  splash  and  a 
bubble. 

And  my  cousin  Gilbert,  what  wm 
he  about  all  this  time  ?  and  vlnt 
was  he  doing  ?  Making  money  ererr 
way,  I  suppose,  he  honestly  could 
— and  as  rast  as  ever  he  was  aWe. 


THE  AQE  OF  THS  BARTH.^ 


Geologt  is  the  natural  history  of  the 
earth.  It  teaches  us  the  present 
state  and  form  of  the  earth,  the  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  water,  the 
height  and  shape  of  the  former,  the 
depth  and  form  of  the  bed  of  the 
latter  ;  and  describes  to  us  the  nature 
and  the  distribution  of  the  animak 
and  plants  which  inhabit  both.  It 
examines  the  structure  of  the  solid 
crust  of  the  earth,  and  investi^tes 
the  history  of  the  processes  by  -^^ch 
that  structure  has  been  produced ; 
in  doing  this,  it  teaches  us  what  have 
been  the  past  states  of  the  surface  of 
our  planet,  shows  us  what  differences 
there  have  been  formerly  in  the  shape 
and  distribution  of  land  and  water, 
and  what  other  races  of  animals 
and  plants  have  formerly  inhabited 
them. 

The  first  step,  then,  is  to  examine 
the  earth  as  it  at  present  exists. 

In  this  examination,  we  should  at 
first,  perhaps,  ba  struck  by  the  irre- 
gulanty  and  afterwards  by  the  sym- 
metry of  its  parts ;  first,  by  the  evi- 
dences of  the  immobility  and  unchange- 
ableness  ;  afterwards,  by  these  of  in- 
stability and  change. 

When  we  were  first  lost  within  the 
recesses  of  a  great  mountain  range, 
all  would  seem  confusion  and  disorder; 
when  we  had  thoroughly  explored 
and  laid  down  upon  the  map  the 
whole  chain  to  which  it  belonged,  we 
should  be  struck  by  the  straightnesa 
of  its  direction,  the  parallelism  and 


the  order  of  its  parts.  "Wandering 
at  first  over  the  apparently  illimit&bli 
expanses  of  a  great  plain,  we  should 
fail  to  perceive  that  it  was  but  i 
succession  of  graduated  aloptt,  all  so 
arranged  and  disposed  as  to  pour 
their  waters  into  one  common  centnl 
artery,  emptying  into  the  sea  by  ooe 
common  mouth.  When,  howevo", 
we  had  f  oimd  this  symmetry  of  exter- 
nal form  universal  over  the  whole 
^lobe,  we  should  be  led  to  expect  tiut 
it  depended  on  some  symmetrical 
internal  structure,  produced  b^  8<»ue 
generally  acting  cause  or  combmatioo 
of  causes. 

In  most  parts  of  the  earth  so  little 
change  takes  place  in  the  ^lape  of  the 
ground  about  us,  during  any  of  our 
Bves,  that  we  are  naturally  led  to 
believe  that  no  change  at  all  occurs 
except  such  as  is  produced  by  the 
hand  of  man.  Still,  when  we  reflect 
that  every  shower  of  rain  muddies 
the  brooks  and  swells  the  rivers,  we 
should  perceive  that  whenever  tnere 
is  runnmg  water,  there  is  a  mechani- 
cal power  ceaselessly  at  work,  always 
canying  pebbles,  sand  and  mud,  as  the 
case  may  be,  from  higher  to  lower 
levels,  and  at  last  deuvering  them 
into  the  sea.  iTvery  bank  of  sand  or 
mud  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  has  been 
brought  down  from  the  interior  of  the 
country  by  the  action  of  tlie  running 
water,  and  far  more  than  is  now  a; 
the  river's  mouth  must  have  been 
carried  off  by  tides  and  currents,  and 


*  Sermons  in  Stones  or  Scriptore  confirmed  by  Geology,  Ly  Dominick   lI*CaiuI>»d. 
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deponted  on  the  bed  of  fhe  ocean. 
The  delta  of  the  Nile  is  the  waate 
of  the  Abysnnian  and  Ethiopian 
monntMns,  that  of  the  Ganges  and 
the  Missiseippi  the  deln^is  of  the 
Himalayahs,  and  of  the  Rocky  and 
Appaladiian  mountains.  The  tnrbid 
watei*  of  the  Amaxons  has  been  re- 
cognised at  a  distance  of  three  hun- 
drod  miles  from  the  land  ;  the  finer 
detritos  of  t^e  Andes,  therefore,  is 
sinking  slowly  in  the  depths  of  the 
raid  Atlantic  But  what  takes  place 
along  the  line  of  every  rirer  takes 

Elace  to  a  greater  ext^t  along  the 
ne  of  cTeiy  coast    The  breakers  are 
but  as  the  teeth  of  a  great  circnlar 
saw  for  erer  gnawing  and  tearing  at 
the  land*    In  some  conntries^  oSmg 
the  north  and  east  coasts  of  En^ano, 
the  destmction  of  land  is  so  ryAd  as 
to   be   commonly  marked.      Whole 
fields,  hoQses,  churches,  villages  and 
towns  are  known  to  have  b^  gr»- 
dnally  destroyed  within  the  last  few 
centuries,    dliffii,  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
high,  reoede  at  a  rate  of  three  feet 
per  amram  along  miles  upon  miles  of 
coast.    This  vast  balk  of  earth  is 
clean  removed  and  spread  somewhere 
in  thin  sheets  on  the  bed  of  the  Eng- 
lish c^nnel  and  the  German  Ocean, 
leaving  no  sign^  or  indication  of  its 
former  existence,  beyond  the  broken 
form  of  the  cliff,  and  the  heap  of 
min  now  ai  its  foot  awaiting  removal 
in  its  turn.    Guided  by  such  facts, 
we  soon  learn  to  look  upon  all  cliffs 
as  caosed  by  tiie  eroding  action  of  the 
sea,  and  as  testifying  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  land  that  once  extended  b^ 
yond  them.    They  are,  in  fact,  as 
plainly  formed  by  the  erosive  action 
of  the  sea  as  the  cHffii  at  the  back  or 
fddes  of  a  quarry  are  formed  by  the 
erosive  acUon  of  the  pickaxe  and  the 
spade. 

However  slight,  therefore,  mav  be 
the  change  in  the  form  of  any  land 
during  the  Mfe  of  any  one  generation, 
or  even  several  generations  of  its 
human  inhabitants,  we  must  feel 
assured  that  during  the  last  few  thou- 
sand years  vast  accumulations  of 
mineral  matter  must  have  been  de- 
posited here  and  there  in  the  bed  of 
our  present  seas  and  oceans ;  and 
that  these  accumulations  represent 
the  spoils  and  the  waste  of  our  pre- 
sent lands. 

But  in  addition  to  mineral  matter, 
merely  transported  as  mud  or  sand, 


vast  quantities  of  mineral  matter 
have  been  carried  down  into  the  sea 
as  a  transparent  solution.  AU  river 
and  spring-waters  contain  limestone, 
salt,  gypsum,  or  other  minerals^dissolv- 
ed  in  the  water.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  the  Ehine  alone  carries  down 
into  the  sea,  every  year,  enough  of 
dissolved  lime  for  the  formation  of 
three  hundred  thousand  millions  of 
oyster  shells.  This  dissolved  lime  is 
reproduced  in  a  solid  state  on  the  bed 
of  the  sea  in  the  shape  of  shells,  and 
the  bones  and  covenngs  of  ft.niTna]<y ; 
and  in  tropical  seas  in  that  of  vast 
masses  of  coral  reef,  hundreds  of  miles 
in  extent,  and  hundreds  of  feet  in 
thickness,  making  masses  of  solid 
limestone  as  large  as  Ireland  or  Great 
Britain,  with  thinner  and  softer 
sheets  of  calcareous  mud  spread  far 
and  vride  over  the  bottom  of  the 
surrounding  ocean. 

However  unconscious,  then,  man 
may  be  of  ^e  fact,  there  are  agencies 
at  work  around  him,  everywhere  and 
on  all  sides,  acting  unequally  in  dif- 
ferent places,  rapidly  m  one  part, 
more  slowly  and  stealthily  in  others — 
agencies  which,  if  left  uncounteracted, 
would  in  time  steal  the  very  land 
from  underneath  his  feet,  cut  down 
and  abrade  the  solid  earth  on  which 
he  treads,  and  bury  it  all  beneath  the 
waters  of  the  sea. 

But  these  agencies  are  counteracted. 
Another  agent  is  at  work  which, 
though  in  some  places  aiding  in  the 
lowering  and  degrading  action  which 
running  water  always  exerts — in  other 
places  lifts  again  into  the  air  that 
which  once  formed  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  or  pours  out  on  the  surface  of 
the  eartn  that  which  was  once  buri^ 
deep  within  its  womb.  This  agency 
is  fire  or  heat  Great  mountain 
masses,  running  along  chains  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  miles  in  ex- 
tent have  been  formed  by  the  ejec- 
tion either  of  molten  stone  or  of 
ashes,  cinders,  and  dust  from  the 
interior  of  the  earth.  The  quantities 
of  mineral  matter  thus  raised,  even 
during  historic  times,  are  far  greater 
than  would  be  imagined  by  people 
who  confined  their  study  of  volcanoes 
to  that  of  the  little  pimple  Vesuvius, 
or  even  the  larger  boss  of  iStna. 
Single  eruptions  have  vomited  forth 
floods  of  lava  in  such  mass  as  would 
have  nn-ead  a  himdred  feet  in  thick- 
ness   from    I^gnaquilla    down    to 
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Waterford  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
Dublin  on  the  other.* 

Others  have  belched  forth  such 
volumes  of  ashes,  that  had  the  erup- 
tion occurred  at  Mount  Blanc,  France. 
Spain,  and  Germany  would  have  had 
the  sun  darkened  for  three  days,  and 
Ireland  and  Greece  would  both  at 
once  have  felt  or  heard  the  force  of 
the  explosion.  Still,  even  such  grand 
effects  as  these  are  but  transient  and 
partial ;  but  there  are  more  permanent 
ones. 

During  earthquakes,  great  countries, 
with  all  their  weight  of  moimtoins  and 
all  their  bulk,  to  an  unknown 
depth  within  the  interior  of  the  earth, 
liave  been  lifted  up  at  one  great 
heave  to  the  amount  of  several  feet ; 
and  after  slowly  settling  down  again 
a  little,  have  retained  a  great  part  of 
their  elevation.  The  coast  of  Chile 
gives  us  many  well-attested  instances 
of  their  action,  and  Mr.  Darwin 
found  the  proofs  of  its  having  oc- 
curred many  times  during  past  years 
in  the  existence  of  old  sea  beaches 
and  sea  bottoms,  on  the  flanks  of  the 
hiUs  at  various  heights,  up  to  one 
thousand  two  hundr^  feet  above  the 
sea. 

In  the  earthquake  of  January,  1855, 
in  New  Zealand,  a  tract  of  land  as 
lai^e  as  Yorkshire  was  raised  from 
one  to  nine  feet  A  little  cliff,  or 
scarp,  bared  of  earth,  nine  feet  hi^h, 
was  traced  for  ninety  miles  along  uie 
margin  of  the  hilLs  at  the  edge  of  the 
plain  ;  and  "  in  consequence  of  a  rise 
of  five  feet  of  the  land  on  the  north 
side  of  Cook's  Straits,  near  Welling- 
ton and  Port  Nicholson,  the  tide  hiui 
been  almost  excluded  from  the  river 
Hutt ;  while,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
same  straits,  where  the  ground  lias 
sunk  about  five  feet,  the  tide  now 
flows  eight  miles  further  up  the  river 
Wairau  than  before  the  earthquake.'' 
(Report  of  a  Lecture  of  Sir  C.  Lyell 
to  the  Eoyal  Institution.  Literary 
OazettCy  Afarch  15th,  1856.) 

It  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whe- 
ther a  single  earthquake  of  all  the 
thousands  recorded  by  Mr.  Mallett 
or  M.  Percy,  has  ever  occurred  un- 
accompanied by  some  change,  however 
Hlight,  in  the  level  of  some  portion  of 
the  Uuid  that  has  been  shaken. 


But  it  is  not  solely  in  timet  of 
earthquaJce  and  disturbance  Uiat  i 
permanent  change  in  the  level  of  the 
land  is  now  taking  place.  Land  b 
quietly  rising,  or  as  quietly  sinkiig 
unmarked  of  ail  men,  unless  it  h^mn 
on  the  borders  of  the  sea.  Swedes, 
Norway,  and  L&plandy  north  of  the 
latitude  of  Stockholm,  areundttgoiag 
a  process  of  gentle  elevation  at  the 
rate  of  five  feet  in  a  century  at  the 
North  O^,  the  rate  diminuhiDg  ai 
we  come  southwards,  till  in  Scaoii 
it  appears  to  be  converted  iato  a 
depression. 

The  west  coast  of  Greenland  for  ax 
hundred  miles  is  c&lmly  sinking  at 
such  a  rate,  as  that  the  Eeqnimiin 
avoid  building  even  their  rude  hoti 
at  the  water^s  ed^,  since  they  knov 
that,  although  built  upon  a  rock,  the 
rock  will  be  sunk  below  the  set,  be- 
fore the  frail  hut  perishes.  The 
posts  on  which  the  Moravian  mLBSNe* 
aries  once  hung  their  skin  caaoei 
upon  dry  land,  may  be  seen  now  be- 
neath the  waters  as  silent  evidoica 
of  the  depression  that  has  occurred. 

If,  then,  we  join  to  the  changes 
caused  by  the  external  atmospheiie 
and  aoueous  agencies,  those  thus  pro- 
duced by  the  internal  imeons  a^eocki 
of  our  globe,  we  shall  see  that  we 
inhabit  no  inert  moss  of  brute  unmor- 
ing  matter,  but  rather  that  we  titad 
upon  the  surface  of  a  huge  dowlj- 
movinc^  self-acting  machine,  for  e?0 
at  work  in  modifying  its  own  eIte^ 
nal  form,  and  in  producing  and  repro- 
ducing the  complexities  of  its  owa 
internal  structure. 

Allow  but  a  sufiicient  time  for  the 
action  of  this  machinery,  and  we 
should  see  the  possibility  of  e?ay 
part  of  our  present  lands  liaviiig  bea 
once  imder  the  sea ;  every  part  ^ 
our  present  oceans  having  once  bea 
occupied  by  dry  land ;  every  one  of 
our  present  mountains  having  bees 
once  a  plain  ;  and  many  at  least  d 
our  present  plains  having  be^i  corered 
by  mountain  mosses  tmit  have  beei 
sheared  down  and  pared  away,  vA 
literally  "  cast  into  the  sea." 

If  we  turn  to  the  living  part  of 
nature,  and  examine  into  thehisto; 
of  animals  and  plants,  we  should,  to 
our  surprise,  perhaps,  be  met  witii 


*  Even  while  w«  write,  we  hear  that  Mowna  Loa  in  tlio  Sandwich  Isles  is  pooriog  M^  * 
molten  itream  sixtj  miltt  long,  three  milea  wide,  and  from  one  to  three  hundred  feet  dee^ 
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similarly  good  evidence  of  change 
having  taken  place  in  them  in  our 
own  times ;  and  still  gteater  changes 
in  times  that  are  long  past. 

The  level  of  the  upper  surface  of 
the  sea  and  a  few  feet  iibove  or  below 
it,  is  the  more  densely  inhabited  part 
of  the  earth.  On  land  the  vertical 
range  of  living  beings  varies  with  the 
latitude,  being  greatest  under  the 
equator,  where  sometimes  the  very 
mountain  sides  swarm  with  life  to  a 
height  of  several  thousand  feet.  Even 
here,  however,  at  15,0(H)  feet,  life  is 
excluded  by  everlasting  snow,  and 
becomes  more  varied  and  more  nu- 
merous in  proportion  as  we  descend 
upon  the  plains  and  enter  the  jungles 
near  the  level  of  the  sea ;  while,  as  we 
pass  through  the  temperate  to  the 
arctic  zone8,  the  vertical  limits  of  life 
become  narrowed,  first  by  thousands, 
and  then  by  hundreds  of  feet,  all 
above  a  gradually  diminishing  alti- 
tude being  a  desert 

Beneath  the  sea  the  vertical  range 
of  life  is  even  more  limited  than  on 
land.  Hfty  fathoms  or  300  feet  is 
the  depth  within  which  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  marine  life  is  included, 
while  beyond  twice  that  depth  the 
dark  abysses  of  the  ocean  are  almost 
as  void  of  life  as  the  sterile  summit, 
of  snow-clad  mountains. 

Many  animals  and  plants,  too,  both 
subaqueous  and  terrestial,  are  confined 
within  particular  portions  of  these 
zones  of  height  and  depth.  Some  few 
require  a  considerable  altitude  on 
land,  or  a  considerable  depth  at  sea, 
for  their  existence. 

The  lateral  or  geographical  distri- 
bution of  animaband  plants,  again, 
is  equally  well  marked  in  the  sea  as 
on  the  land.  The  sea-fish,  the  shells, 
the  star-fish,  the  sea-urchins  on  the 
opposite  coasts  of  Europe  or  America 
— seas  separated  by  great  masses  of 
land — are  as  different  from  each  other, 
as  are  the  land  animals  and  plants  of 
Europe  and  America,  lands  separated 
from  each  other  by  agreat  sea. 

Similar  climates  in  opposite  hemi- 

Stheres  are  inhabited  oy  different, 
thouflh  representative,  species  of 
animals  and  plants  both  on  land  and 
under  water.    There  was  not  a  single 


species  of  animal,  mammal,*  bird  or  in- 
sect, not  a  single  &pecies  of  plant,  tree, 
shrub,  or  grass  in  Van  Dieman's  Land 
when  first  visited  by  Tasman,  the  same 
as  any  British  or  European  species ; 
neither  was  there  a  single  fish,  nor  a 
single  shell,  nor  a  crab,  lobster, 
shnmp,  star-fish,  sea-urchin  or  polyp, 
identical  with  any  to  be  found  here  ; 
however  the  colonists  may  have  ap- 
pended the  old  names  to  thero.  There 
were,  indeed,  cockles  and  oysters  and 
limpets,  but  not  the  same  cockles  and 
oysters  and  limj>ets  as  we  have  at 
home,  and  the  diflfcrences  are  quite 
sufiicient  to  be  perceptible  to  every- 
one, when  the  two  kinds  come  to  be 
compared  side  by  side. 

Some  species  of  animals,  even  of 
those  so  easily  migratory  as  birds,  are 
confined  within  much  narrower  limits 
than  those  we  have  alluded  to.  Mr. 
Darwin  tells  us  that  he  found  peculiar 
species  of  birds  confined  to  small 
islands,  even  in  sight  of  each  other, 
among  the  Gallapagos  group. 

Now  if  species  of  animals  and 
plants  be  confined  within  certain 
limits,  and  the  climate  or  other  local 
circumstances  become  within  those 
limits  unfavourable  to  the  life  of  that 
species,  it  will  shortly  die  out  and  be- 
come extinct. 

If,  again,  the  domain  occupied  by 
one  species  be  invaded  by  another 
hostile  to  it,  the  latter  will  prey  upon 
the  former  until  it  become  firat  rare 
and  finally  extinct. 

Man  has  extinguished  the  Dodo 
of  the  Mauritius,  the  Norfolk  Island 
parrot,  and,  perhaps  other  animals, 
utterly, — and  he  has  caused  other 
species,  to  become  extinct  within  cer- 
tain districts,  as,  for  instance,  the 
wolf,  and  perhaps,  the  beaver  and 
others,  within  the  British  Islands. 

Now  geological  investigation  shows 
us  that  there  was  once  a  time,  when, 
the  present  lands  of  the  globe,  being 
mucn  the  same  as  we  now  find  them, 
the  animals  inhabiting  them  were  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  now  are. 

Ireland,  for  instance,  was  traversed 
by  reindeer,  by  bears  of  an  extinct 
species,  and  by  ereat  elks.  England, 
and  Europe,  and  Northern  Asia  were 
inhabited  by  a  species  of  elephant. 


*  Two  of  the  most  remarkable  animala  of  Ta&mania,  the  native  tiger,  and  the  natire  defil, 
both  camivorons  marsopials,  are  abeolotelj  confined  to  that  iaUnd,  not  bebg  foond  ercn  ia 


sDj  part  of  Anatralia,  or  anj  other  epot  on  the  globe. 
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with  long  hair  and  a  woolly  coat ;  by 
an  extinct  species  of  hippopotamus 
ani  rhinoceros ;  by  bears,  nearly  as 
larffe  as  a  horse,  livinff  in  caves  into 
which  they  dragged  their  prey ;  and 
by  hyaenas  differing  from  any  living 
hyaena,  making  their  dens,  through  a 
long  series  of  ages,  in  the  caves  of 
Yorkshire  and  other  places. 

During  the  same  period.  North 
America  was  inhabited  by  great  ele- 
phantine animals  called  mastodons  '^ 
South  America  by  gigantic  sloths  and 
armadillos,  called  m^therium,  my- 
lodon,  glyptodon  ;  Inma  by  many  ex- 
tinct species  of  elephants  and  other 
great  animals,  unitmg  the  elephants 
and  the  antelopes  ;  Australia,  by 
large  extinct  species  of  kangaroos  and 
wombats  ;  and  New  Zealand  by  a  gi- 
gantic buxi  allied  to  the  ostrich  and 
the  emu.  In  most  cases,  especially  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  these  recent- 
ly extinct  animals  had  a  more  or  less 
close  relationship  to  the  most  re- 
markable kind  of  animals  now  living 
in  the  quarter  of  the  globe  in  which 
they  are  found. 

The  remains  of  many  of  these  ani- 
mals have  been  found  either  buried 
imder  the  stalagmites  of  caverns,  in 
the  mud  of  old  dried-up  lakes,  or  in 
the  most  superficial  ana  recently  de- 
posited clays,  sands,  and  gravels  now 
covering  the  face  of  the  country. 
In  some  cases  these  remains  are 
found  associated  with  sea  shells, 
showing  that  the  present  lands  were 
then  covered  by  the  sea,  or  in  other 
words  stood  then  at  a  lower  level 
than  they  do  now,  and  thus  admitted 
the  sea  to  flow  over  what  is  now  the 
low  land. 

Deeper  and  wider  research  shows 
us  yet  more  ;  it  proves  to  us  .that  the 
solid  rocks  of  which  the  plains,  the 
hills,  nay,  even  the  mountains  are 
themselves  composed,  are,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances,  relics  of  the  sea, 
are  nothing  but  indurated  clays, 
muds,  sands,  graveb,  or  limestones, 
that  have  been  deposited  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  and  are  often  crowded 


by,  Bometimefl  almost  €ntir^  nuis 
up  of,  the  remains  of  animib  tk 
inhabited  the  sea. 

Space  compels  us  to  be  brief  aid 
conaensed  in  what  we  have  jettoaj 
upon  this  subject 

The  crust  of  the  earth  is  known  to 
be  composed  of  two  kinds  of  rocb, 
igneous  and  aqueous.  The  aqoeaw 
are  made  up  of  a  number  of  widdr- 
spread  but  limited  beds,  eadi  twoor 
three  feet  thick,  and  varying  in  an 
from  a  few  square  feet  to  sevenlqaait 
miles.  These  beds  were  depooted 
successively,  now  heace^  now  Umr, 
side  by  side,  and  one  upon  die  otbr. 
Fragments  of  such  animals  and  phsti 
as  were  living  at  the  time  of  titer 
deposition  were  now  and  thea  is- 
eluded  in  these  beds,  and  were  niiK- 
ralised  or  petrified  along  with  tixs. 
The  igneous  rocks  have  been  frn 
time  to  time  thrust  in  among  tbemia 
a  molten  state,  protruded  throe^ 
them  and  spread  over  them. 

The  aqueous  rocks  have  since  ^ 
deposition  been  at  various  tios 
elevated,  tilted  up,  and  aet  more  or 
less  completely  cm  edge,  so  that  ew 
the  lowest  and  oldest  set  of  tiies 
show  their  edges  occasionally  it  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  It  foDow 
that  by  dili^nt  search,  and  ^ 
spread  and  Ii.borious  investigBtioi, 
they  may  all  be  eventually  ezamiKd 
and  described,  and  that,  by  Uttle  id 
little,  we  shall  be  able  to  extraoi  froe 
the  examination  c^  tiieir  phjiial 
character  and  their  orsanie  conteoti, 
the  natural  histoiy  of  Vie  croat  of  tk 
earth. 

This  history  will  be  always  a  fe^ 
mentary  one.  It  is  a  histoiy  oiaff 
out  of  the  examination  of  mini  aid 
burnt  records,  and  half-defoeed  it 
scripUons  and  old  coins.  Neverthd* 
it  is  a  real  one  as  far  as  it  goes.  TV 
facts  of  which  the  record  is  praeerv^^ 
cannot  be  invalidated  by  the  oiiw* 
stance  that  the  records  of  man?  otte 
similar  facts  are  irretrievably  loi^  . 

The  histonr  is  read  somewhat  o 
this  way.    If  there  be  any  nimbtf 


*  One  spedct  of  mastodon  eecmi  to  have  spread  orer  the  whole  earth ;  ita  remahs  \f% 
common  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  having  been  foond  even  in  AnatraruL  Very  naoj  v«t 
animaU  are  knoim  to  have  cxbted  than  those  mentioned  above.  A  horse  bad  become  e»t** 
in  Soath  America  before  the  present  rsice  of  horses  was  introduced  by  the  followers  of  Coho- 
bus.  ICxtinct  species  of  lions  and  tigers,  deer,  antelopes,  camels,  giraffce.  betides  a  h><  • 
animate  not  referable  to  any  existing  genera,  and  to  which,  llicrefore,  scicatiQc  nannna^J** 
be  attached,  hare  rewarded  the  researches  of  geologists  of  late  |ear8« 
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of  separate  beds  of  earth  (or  rock) 
deposited  one  upon  another,  they 
must  have  been  successively  depoeitecl, 
the  divisions  between  the  beds  mark- 
ing intervals  or  pauses  that  occurred 
in  the  deposition.  The  lowest  are  the 
oldest,  and  the  highest  the  newest  or 
Youngest  of  the  series.  Suppose  that 
in  making  excavations  in  a  ruined 
city  we  were  to  find  two  pavements, 
one  above  another,  wdth  a  deposit  of 
several  feet  of  earth  between  them, 
we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  as- 
suming that  we  had  here  the  record  of 
a  great  lapse  of  time.  We  should 
look  on  the  lowest  pavement  as  the 
oldest,  fonning  part  of  some  very 
ancient  building  which  some  circum- 
stances had  caused  to  be  ruined  and 
deserted.  The  earth  which  covered  it 
might  be  either  volcanic  ash,  or  mud, 
or  sand,  brought  in  by  water.  Ac- 
cording to  its  nature  we  should  at- 
tribute its  origin  to  volcanic  eruption, 
to  floods  of  a  river,  or  a  lake,  or  to  an 
incursion  of  the  sea.  The  second 
pavement  would  prove  to  us  the  lapse 
of  another  period  during  which  other 
buildings  were  erected  and  occupied, 
for  some  ^ears  at  all  events.  If  that 
were  agam  covered  with  earth,  we 
should  i*eason  about  it  as  in  the  first 
case. 

Now,  if  we  substitute  "  limestone" 
for  "  a  pavement,"  and  think  of  sub- 
marine creatures  as  its  constructors, 
instead  of  the  human  race — this  is 
exactly  what  occurs  so  frequently  in 
geology.  The  natural  pavements, 
whether  of  limestone  or  other  mate- 
rial, differ  from  the  artificial  ones  in 
being  much  more  numerous,  and 
much  more  widely  extended.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  practical  geologist 
to  trace  these  pavements  or  beds,  and 
lay  them  do^vn  ujjon  maps,  so  as  to 
mark  out  their  position  and  their  ex- 
tent, and  to  arrange  and  classify 
them  in  their  natural  order  of  oo- 
currence. 

In  doing  this  he  meets  with  dif- 
ficulties from  several  sources.  First 
of  all  they  end  irregularly,  one  in  one 
place  and  one  in  another;  he  has  to 
search  for  and  to  marie  these  endings, 
therefore,  so  that  he  may  intercalate 
the  periods  they  record  in  their  pro- 
per places,  in  his  abstracts  and  his 
tables.  Secondly,  they  are  often 
much  broken,  and  frequently  con- 
torted and  bent  about,  up  and  down, 
in  various  directions^  and  he  has  to 


trace  them  out  through  these  dis- 
turbed portions,  so  as  not  to  lose  the 
clue  to  their  oridnal  order  of  date. 
Lastly,  it  is  only  here  and  there  that 
they  can  be  observed  in  any  natural 
or  artificial  excavations,  and  he  has 
to  make  himself  master  of  all  their 
characteristics,  their  points  of  dif- 
ference, and  points  of  resemblance,  so 
as  to  recognise  the  same  beds  in  se- 
parate excavations,  and  thus  draw 
lines  of  connection  between  Uiem. 

His  researches  are  facilitated  by 
two  sources  of  assistance.  He  first 
of  all  notes  the  materials  of  which 
the  beds  are  composed,  and  in  the 
majority  of  instances  he  finds  these 
materials  to  be  the  same,  in  the  same 
beds,  or  in  beds  of  the  same  date, 
over  very  wide  spaces.  It  is  as  if  the 
architects  of  different  periods  had 
different  materials  at  their  disposal, 
one  kind  only  being  available  or 
being  in  fashion  during  each  period. 
In  consequence,  of  this  the  geologist 
finds  oftenavastnumberof  pavements, 
all  made  of  the  same  peculiar  stuff, 
and  all  resting  directly  one  upon  the 
other,  so  that  however  each  separate 
bed  may  end  or  be  confined  within  a 
small  area,  the  whole  bulk  of  exactly 
similar  beds  makes  up  a  thickness  of 
many  hundred  feet,  and  spreads  over 
great  spaces,  sometimes  over  several 
Targe  countries.  These  great  masses 
of  similar  beds  give  us  good  horizons, 
enabling  us  at  once  to  £stinguish  the 
beds  above  from  those  below  them, 
and  thus  dividing  the  whole  vast 
series  of  beds  into  comparatively  few 
easily  recognisable  groups. 

The  other  source  of  assistance  is 
this.  It  has  been  found  that  each 
of  the  great  groups  thus  obtained  is 
characterised  also  by  the  presence  of 
certain  fragments  of  animab  and 
plants  of  a  kind  peculiar  to  itself. 
This  limitation  of  particular  species 
of  fossils  to  particular  groups  of  rock 
has  been  found  to  be  so  precise  and 
so  invariable,  that  it  might  be  trust- 
ed to  independently  of  any  local 
proof  of  the  order  of  superposition  of 
thebeds,orof  the  nature  of  the  material 
of  which  they  were  composed.  If  there- 
fore all  we  could  see  in  any  locality 
was  a  single  bed  of  rock,  we  should 
know  from  the  species  of  the  fossils 
which  it  contained,  to  which  of  the 
great  groups  mentioned  above  it  b^ 
longea,  and  what  groups  of  rock  we 
might  expsct  to  find  below  it. 
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There  has,  in  fact,  been  a  succes- 
sion of  races  of  animals  and  plants 
living  on  the  globe,  their  creation 
and  extinction  liaving  been  regulated 
by  certain  laws ;  the  species  navinff 
been  created  in  a  regular  order,  and 
no  species  once  extinct  having  ever 
been  r<?-created. 

When  once  the  order  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  different  species  of 
fossils  is  known,  therefore,  they  evi- 
dently form  a  chronological  series  or 
table  of  dates,  just  as  coins  do  in  hu- 
man history,  with  this  advantage 
over  coins,  that  nature  nmkes  no 
false  money,  and  never  impresses  a 
spurious  dye  upon  her  workmanship. 

The  main  results  of  the  reading  of 
this  history  may  be  stated  as  follows  : 

The  antiquity  of  the  Earth,  as  a 
globe  such  as  it  now  is — its  surface 
diversified  as  now  with  land  and  wa- 
ter, seas,  continents,  and  islands — is 
80  vast  as  to  be  illimitable.  The  at- 
mosphere, with  its  winds,  and  clouds, 
and  rains ;  the  sea,  witn  its  waves, 
and  tides,  and  currents,  are  the  same 
now  as  in  the  earliest  geological  pe- 
riods. The  land  only  has  shifted  its 
place — not  once  only,  but  many  times, 
— in  obedience  to  the  action  of  those 
slowly  moving  causes  which  are  now 
at  work  upon  it  in  our  own  time,  to 
make  it  change  its  place  once  more. 

The  species  of  animals  and  plants 
that  now  inhabit  the  Earth  have  come 
into  existence,  slowly  and  gradually, 
one  after  another,  according  as  room 
was  made  for  them,  or  their  presence 
was  required  by  the  extinction  of 
species  that  had  gone  before. 

There  was  a  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Earth  when  not  one  of  the  pre- 
sent animals  and  plants  were  living, 
though  we  know  the  waters  teemed 
with  animals  as  they  do  now,  because 
we  have  preserved  for  us  the  hard 
parts  and  coverings  of  hundreds  of 
the  creatures  of  those  days.  At  a 
later  period,  a  few  of  the  now-living 
animals  existed,  together  with  many 
now  extinct ;  while  in  newer  and  yet 
newer  deposits,  the  proportion  of  Jiv- 
ing, to  extinct  species  becomes  gra- 
dually greater,  till  they  are  at  length 


universal.  If  we  go  back  to  ike 
rocks  where  all  are  extinct,  we  still 
find  the  same  law  of  gradual  progro- 
sion,  of  gradual  creation,  ajid  gn- 
dual  extmction  to  prev^  Some 
forms  are  confined  to  a  few  beds,  or, 
perhaps,  to  one  single  bed ;  otfaen 
range  through  many.  Some  snedcs 
or  genera  come  in  gradually,  Dong 
at  first  rare,  afterwards  abundaot, 
then  rare  again,  and  finally  extinct 
Some  come  m  at  once,  as  it  were  at 
a  maximum,  and  disappear  as  sud- 
denly. 

The  periods  of  the  existence  of  dif- 
ferent species  generally  overlap  each 
other,  so  as  to  form  an  endless  and 
unbroken  chain  of  creations  aad 
deaths.  There  have  been  no  sodda 
and  general  catastrophes  by  which  en- 
tire populations  have  been  at  once 
destroyed  over  the  whole  Earth— a 
clean  sweep  made,  and  an  entirdj 
new  creation  brougnt  into  being. 

Wherever  we  lutve  the  appearance 
of  these  sudden  breaks,  we  can  al- 
ways trace  it  to  the  fact  of  vast  intc^ 
vals  of  time  having  elapsed,  dnriiv 
which  no  deposition  of  oeds  of  rock 
took  place  in  the  district  under  exa- 
mination, or  during  which  beds  of 
rock  once  formed  have  been  destroj- 
ed  and  washed  away. 

From  the  earliest  geological  period 
down  to  the  present  hour  at  whick 
we  write,  the  physical  forces  of  water 
and  of  fire  nave  been  for  ever  at 
work  upon  the  Earth,  just  as  they  are 
now  at  work  upon  it ; — one  imbroken 
chain  of  animal  and  v^;etable  lifehai 
inhabited  the  Earth,  gradtudly  and 
stealthily  coming  into  exigence, 
slowly  and  gradually  disappeariitf: 
just  as  now  animals  and  vegetahtei 
are  gradually  exterminated — ^justai 
now  new  species  may  be,  from  time 
to  time,  first  placed  upon  the  Earth.* 

Such  being  the  truths  taught  « 
by  Geology,  the  question  naSaially 
arises,  how  are  they  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  literal  interpretatioD 
of  the  account  of  the  Creatioo 
given  to  us  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis?  Our  own  answer  to  that 
question  would  be  that  of  the  Be▼^ 


■  In  order  to  nvoid  any  misconception,  we  would  hf re  disavow  our  belief  in  the  notioo  <f 
the  developemcnt  of  new  species  by  any  efTort  or  virtue  of  their  own.  The  subject  is  bejood 
our  powers  of  thought  or  understanding.  Life  itself  is  too  roysterions  to  allow  w  t* 
clothe  our  ideas  of  the  nroduction  of  •  lif  w  form  of  life  in  any  other  words  than  ••  crealioii  by 
pivipo  power." 
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rend  Baden  Powell  and  other  scien- 
tific and  reli^ous  men,  that  this  re- 
conciliation 18  impossible  and  onne- 
cessaiy.  Admit  all  that  Geology 
teaches  ns  as  true,  or  holds  out  to  us 
as  probable,  to  be  absolutely  certain 
fact,  and  all  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion,  nay,  all  the  dis- 
tinctive doctrines  of  its  various  sects, 
remain  imdisturbed  and  intact.  We 
are  compelled  already  to  allow  of 
other  than  literal  interpretations  of 
some  portions  of  the  Bible ;  why 
should  we  be  afraid  when  we  discover 
that  Science — 1.«.,  that  Knowledge  of 
Truth — ogives  us  another  interpreta- 
tion of  other  portions  of  it.  Let  us 
thankfully  receive  truth,  whether  it 
comes  to  us  from  the  study  of  His 
Word  or  from  that  of  His  Works. 

We  do  not  consider  it  any  dispa- 
ragement to  Mr.  M'Causland  that, 
where  all  others  have  failed,  he  also 
has  not  succeeded ;  neither  is  it  any 
derogation  from  his  character,  as  a 
man  of  intelligence  and  education, 
that,  being  a  barrister,  he  is  not  a 
professed  and  practiced  geologist,  or 
that,  as  a  reader  of  geological  books, 
he  is  not  acquainted  with  the  most 
recent  of  geological  discoveries. 

He  approaches  the  subject  in  such 
a  candid  spirit,  and  his  object  is  so 
obviously  the  ascertainment  of  the 
truth,  whatever  it  may  be,  that 
we  confidently  anticipate  his  own 
gratitude  if  we  point  out  the  places  in 
which  his  knowledge  of  geology  is 
defective  or  behind  uiat  of  the  day. 

In  the  first  place,  he  speaks  of 
Granite  as  "primitive**  or  as  a  "  pri- 
mordial** rock  (p.  14).  Now,  without 
denving  that  the  primitive  or  primoiv 
dial  rock  of  the  £arth*s  crust  may 
have  been  granite,  it  is  yet  true  that 
no  one  can  point  to  any  granite  now 
at  the  surface,  which  formed  part  of 
the  "  primitive**  rock.  All  our  gra- 
nite masses  are  intrusive,  and  there- 
fore of  subsequent  origin  to  the  rocks 
by  which  they  are  surrounded.     The 


Wicklow  granite  is  newer  than  the 
lower  Silurian  rocks,  the  Cornwall 
granite  newer  than  theCoalmeasures ; 
there  are  granites  in  the  Alps  and 
the  Andes  newer  than  some  tertiary 
rocks.  There  is  no  known  primitive 
mjiite,  and  it  is  veiy  doubtful  whe- 
Sier  anjr  primitive  rock  whatever  is 
still  existing  on  the  Earth  in  its  ori- 
ginal form.  It  has  either  been  worn 
down  by  water,  or  remelted  and  re- 
cast by  fire  lonf  ago. 

Mr.  M^CauiSand  speaks  of  the 
"  Azoic**  rocks,  identifying  them  with 
the  Cambrian.  This  term  of  "  Azoic" 
was  one  proposed  for  these  and  other 
rocks  some  years  ago,  but  never  gene- 
rally adopted.  It  was  a  bad  term, 
since  many  rocks  may  be  azoic  or  de- 
void of  oi^ganic  remains  over  large 
£n)aces,  and  contain  them  in  other 
(ustricts.  The  old  red  sandstone  of 
Ireland  for  instance,  over  very  wide 
areas  and  through  a  thickness  of 
many  thousand  feet,  miffht  be  called 
azoic,  because  no  fossils  have  yet  been 
found  in  it. 

The  Cambrian  rocks  were  called 
Azoic,  because  thev  were  then  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  formed  before 
life  commenced  upon  the  globe.  No 
fossils  had  yet  been  found  in  them,  and 
it  was  therefore  assumed  that  no  ani- 
mals or  plants  existed  during  the 
Cambrian  period. 

Negative  evidence  is  worth  little 
or  nouiing  in  €^logv,  and  yet  more 
positive  conclusions  nave  been  drawn 
from  negative  evidence  in  that  than 
in  any  other  science. 

Fo^ils  have  now  been  found  in  the 
Cambrian  rocks,  since  not  only  have 
we  the  Oldhamia  azoophyte,  from 
Bray  Head  and  Carrick  Mountain 
in  Wicklow,  which  Mr.  M^Causland 
mentions,  but  only  last  year  Mr.  Sal- 
ter, of  the  C^logical  Survey,  discover- 
ed, deep  down,  near  the  bottom  of  the 
26,000  feet  of  the  Cambrian  rocks  of 
the  Lonff  Mynd,  fragments  of  trilo- 
bites  and  the  tracks  of  annelids.''^ 


*  There  if  one  little  point  we  would  adrert  to  as  the  roeasorement  of  the  Camhrian  rocks. 
Mr.  M^Catuland  says  that  "  Sir  R  Mnrchieon  has  computed  them  at  26,000  feet."  Not 
■0.  Sir  R.  M«  qitoUi  it  not  aa  the  compntation  bat  as  the  actual  measorement  of  the  Go- 
vernment Geological  Surrey.  The  offioera  of  that  survey  measured  it  with  theodolite  and 
chain,  as  thej  hare  done  bundreda  of  miles  of  other  strata.  It  is  possible  that  that  thickness  maj 
bo  twice  or  thrice  too  great,  owing  to  concealed  foldinge  or  doublings  of  the  beds  back  upon 
tbemselres.  It  is  given  aa  the  appartnt  thickness  of  a  set  of  nearly  Tertical  beds,  after  every 
pains  taken  to  ascertain  the  truth.  The  Cambrian  rocks  of  Wicklow  must  be  many  thousand 
feet  thick  at  all  events. 
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The  f ew  patcheB  of  nndonbted  and 
unaltered  CWbrian  rodca  that  have 
yet  been  examined  were  probably 
deep-water  deposits ;  and,  according 
to  we  distribution  of  life  in  our  own 
seas  at  tlie  present  day,  may  have 
had  few  or  no  fragments  of  organic 
beiuffs  carried  into  them,  however 
the  wallow  waters  of  the  verf  same 
seas  may  have  swarmed  with  Hfe. 

It  is  a  still  greater  error  to  include 
aU  Gneiss  and  Mica  Slate  among 
either  Azoic  or  Cambrian  rocks,  or  to 
look  upon  their  similarity  to  granite 
as  resulting  from  their  being  the 
debris  of  the  granite  on  which  they 
resk  They  are  common  clays  and 
sands,  indurated  first  into  clay,  slates 
and  sandstones,  and  afterwards  al- 
tered by  the  heat  resulting  from  the 
intrusion  of  the  granite  into  what 
they  now  are.  The  Mica  schist  of  the 
Dublin  and  Wicklow  mountains  has 
been  eJiown  by  the  gentlemen  of  the. 
Geological  Survey  to  be  altered 
Silurian  rocks,  and  to  be  therefore  of 
more  recent  date  than  the  compara- 
tively imaltered  CSambrian  roclu  of 
Bray  Head  or  Howth. 

Organic  remains  have  lately  been 
discovered  in  the  so  called  primary 
limestone,  associated  with  the  Gneiss 
and  Mica  schists  of  Scotland,  which 
are  probably  of  Devonian  age. 

In  his  description  of  the  Silurian . 
rocks,  at  p.  34,  Mr.  M'Causland  has 
fallen  into  some  strange  misconcep- 
tions. lingulsB,  BhynconellsB  and 
Terebratulsa  are  all  Brachiopods: 
their  tentacles  or  arms  did  not,  in 
most  cases,  protrude  from  their  shells, 
and  were  certainly  not  instruments 
of  destruction;  neither  could  the 
animals  have  been  the  scavengers  of 
the  ancient  seas. 

The  passages  he  quotes  from  Sir 
B.  Murchison's  Siluria  against  the 
existence  of  an  arborescent  vegeta- 
tion* and  vertebrated  animals  during 
the  Silurian  ]>eriod,  are  all  instances 
of  that  drawing  of  rash  condusionfi 
from  mere  negative  evidence  which 
we  have  just  protested  against. 

The  assumption  that  there  was  no 
diT  land  during  the  Cambrian  or 
Silurian  periods  is  still  more  absurd 
and  unfounded.  The  existence  of 
mud,  sand,  and  pebbles  is  just  as 


much  proof  of  dry  land  aa  thai  of 
plants. 

The  fact  that  the  CambmBifid 
Silurian  rocks  are  made  of  tlieae  m&- 
terials — the  waste  of  forsMir  toti— a 
undoubted.  The  Cambrian  rods  of 
Wales  contain  conglomerates,  (x  oid 
shingle  beds,  with  foa^mentB  of 
slates  and  grits  very  simikr  to 
themselves. 

The  assumption  that  the  causes  (^ 
disintesration  were  different  thai 
from  what  they  are  now  is  a  perfecdj 
gratuitous  one,  and  has  not  eToi  u 
atom  of  prooability  to  support  ii. 
Volcanic  a!ction  seems,  if  aQ]rthiiig,td 
have  been  less  intense,  for  Uie  Tiip- 
pean  rocks  of  the  Silurian  period- 
mafisive  as  they  are — are  not  to  be 
compared  in  bulk  or  extoit  iritk 
those  poured  forth  in  our  own  day  in 
Iceland,  in  the  Andes,  or  in  tlie  In- 
dian Archipelago. 

At  p.  40,  Mr.  M'Caualand,  in  hw 
chapter  on  Silurian  rocks,  ^peab  of 
"  graptolites.  lingular,  and  other 
bivalve  mollusks  crawling  on  tk 
muddv  beds  of  the  shoreless  ocean  f 
and  01  "  various  species  of  the  Trilc^ 
bites.  Nautili,  and  Ammonites  roam- 
ing about."  and  of  "equally  vo* 
cious  Bracniopods,  and  Terebratols-'' 

Now  graptolites  and  Unguis,  at  all 
events,  could  not  crawl.  There  sk 
neither  nautili  nor  ammonites  in  Si- 
lurian formations.  Ammonites  ^^ 
never  contemporaneous  with  trilo- 
bites,  and  the  term  voracioos  is  do 
more  applicable  to  terebratulse  or  any 
other  genus  of  brachiopods  than  it  '^ 
to  the  oysters  or  cockles  of  our  ow 
shores. 

We  must  equally  dissent  from  Mr. 
M'Causland's  statements  as  to  the 
volcanic  origin  of  the  oxide  ofinai 
colouring  the  old  red  sandstone ;  and 
that  all  the  mountains  he  names  were 
elevated  during  the  Devonian  PJ^i^ 
On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  Welsk 
mountains,  at  all  events,  were  o^ 
elevated  till  long  after  the  T>ema^ 
period ;  while  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Himmalayahs,  and  the  Andes,  are  of 
much  more  recent  origin,  since  ^ 
consist  very  largely  of  recent  t«<iai7 
rocks. 

We  conclude  that  the  "1600  spe- 
cies" of  fossil  fish  mentioned  at  pag« 


*  Beds  of  anthraeite  oecnr  in  tha  Lower  Silurian  rooks  of  Gavan  in  Ireland,  and  Ihsafntf 
in  Scotland.    Vegetable  cella  hwot  been  diacoyered  in  the  latter  bj  help  of  tha  mioroao^ 
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44  i»  a  misprint.  In  Honiaon's  cata- 
\o^\»  (second  edition),  there  are  given 
741  species  of  fossil  fish  from  the  en- 
tire series  of  British  rocks^  of  which 
93  only  are  Devonian. 

There  is  less  to  object  to  in  Mr. 
Causland'saocount  of  the  carbonife- 
rous rocks,  though  we  cannot  pass 
by,  without  a  caution,  such  exag- 
gerated expressions  as  ''the  most 
exuberant  and  luxuriant  v^tation 
that  has  ever  been  witnessed  by  the 
eye  of  man  in  the  most  prolific  re^ 
gions  of  the  now  existing  earthy  is 
mere  waste  and  barrenness  when  com- 
pared with  the  profuse  and  ffi*^ 
gantic  vegetable  productions  oi  £e 
primeval  period,  which  formed  the 
oasis  of  the  coal-measures." 

The  plants  of  the  coal-measures  are. 
not  eigantic,  few  fossil  trees  have 
been  found  in  them  so  large  as  the 
average  forest  trees  of  our  own  day. 
As  to  luxuriance,  those  who  have 
witnessed  the  mass  of  vegetation^ 
covering  the  ground  of  a  tropical  jun- 
gle will  see  at  once  the  impossibility 
of  there  being  room  for  many  more 
plants,  leaves,  or  branches  of  any 
sort  or  description  whatsoever. 

We  must  look  too  for  the  explana- 
tion of  the  more  equable  climate  of 
the  earth  in  those  (bys,  rather  to  the 
different  distribution  of  land  and 
water  as  shown  by  Sir  C.  Lyell,  than 
to  any  great  temperature  proceeding 
from  the  interior  of  the  earth. 

The  h^rpothesis  of  a  thermal  sea 

during  Silurian  and  Devonian  times, 

I    is  one  that  oould  easOy  be  shown  to 

I    be  untenable,  however  hi^h  may  be 

the  auUiorities  addu(^  m  its  sup' 

port. 

Doubtless,  ferns  abounded  in  the 
shaded  recesses  of  deep  forests  ;  but 
I    the  supposition  that  there  was  any 
,    general  shading  of  the  earth  from  the 
direct  rays  of  tne  sun  during  the  car- 
boniferious  period  is  a  mere  dream. 
;        In  his    account    of  the  Permian 
^    rocks,  Mr.  M'Gaaaland  notices  as  if 
;    it  were  the  earliest  period  of  their  oc- 
currence— ^the    rippled    surfiaoes  of 
\    sandstone.      We   could   show    him 
,    magnificent  rippled  surfaces  in  the 
sandstones  of  the  Cambrian  and  Silu- 
rian rocks,  as  well  as  in  those  of  all 
other  formations.    These  rippled  sur- 
faoes,  however,   do  not  neceenrily 
prove  a  dry  beach,  or  even  shallow 
water,  though  the  latter  is  probable. 
'   Thay  are  not  caused  ^7  tiiMi  ripplinf 


ol  the  waves,  but  are  m«rd[y  the  marir 
of  a  current  in  t)ie  water,  lust  as  the 
ripple  of  the  water  is  produced  by  a 
current  in  the  air. 

He  afterwards  confounds  the  new 
red  sandstone  with  the  Permian,  and 
says  that  the  Trias  is  the  Muschel* 
k^:  whereas  the  Trias  is  merely 
the  continental  name  for  the  new  red 
sandstone,  of  which  the  Muachelkalk 
is  the  middle  term.. 

We  have  not  much  fault  to  find 
with  Mr.  M'Oiiusland's  account  of  the 
other  secondary  and  the  tertiaiy 
rocks  and  fossils,  with  the  exception, 
perhMw;  of  the  astounding  asser* 
tion  that  the  Deinotherinm  gSganteum 
was  ''of  the  mole  species  ;*'  and  we 
are  hM>py  to  say  that  we  can  speak  of 
his  chapter  on  the  era  of  supei^-' 
oial  deposits  with  almost  nnqualfied 
praise. 

After  ^otin^  Sir  C.  Lyell  and  Pro- 
fessor Hitchoodc  in  proof  of  the  vast 
periods  of  time  required  for  the  etca-*^ 
vation  of   many  river  gorges^  Mr. 
M'Caushuid  proceeds  : — 

**  llie  Profenor  mentioot  many  otbsr  aos-* 
logoof  cases  in  different  psrU  ii  the  world, 
more  especially  in  eastern  dimes;  all  of 
them  evidenciog  that  mighty  periods  of  time 
most  hate  elapsed  since  the  commencement 
ofonr  present  geographical  distribution  of 
land  and  sea ;  dnrins  which  those  stupendous 
effects  were  prodncea  by  the  slow  and  gradual 
processes  we  hare  been  describbig.  Take 
this  period  at  the  lowest  limit,  and  it  must 
have  oommenoed  at  a  time  incalonlably  more 
distant  than  what  ws  have  leason  to  know, 
even,  independently  of  rtreUtion,  to 'hers 
been  the  dawn  of  the  human  era. 

**  But  though  long  the  period  whieh  inter- 
Tened  between  the  formation  <tf  the  tertiavy 
deposits,  and  the  human  era^  it  is  of  impor* 
tance  to  remark,  that  the  researches  of  the 
geologist  hare  proved,  beyond  dpnbt,  that 
there  has  been  no  interruption  in  ^e  animal 
or  Tegetable  creation.  Kot  only  has  there 
been  no  such  blank  as  would  require  a  resort 
to  the  theory  of  a  ntuD  ertailion,  to  account 
fior  the  present  ezistenee  of  an  animal  and 
Tegetable  world,  but  it  is  phdn  that  mauT  of 
the  QMcies  wbioh  ezistad  doring  the  terttarjr 
formations  exist  at  the  present  dsy»  Motfaing 
isbetter  esUblished  than  that  thsspeeifio 
forms  of  many  of  the  now  existing  ternstrial 
animals,  shells,  sod  plants,  aroidenticsl  with 
those  of  the  tertiary  period,  while  others 
di£fbr  so  slightly  that  they  may  be  considered 
substantially  the  same.  »♦•••• 
•        ••#•••• 

**  Going  bade  t9  the  esrlisit  gsolngical  ages, 
the  evidence  is  distinct  that  some  of  the  spe- 
mm  of  saeh  i^stem  havs  lifsd  sontessporif 
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"Thew  &cts  tttebliah  the  propontiOQ 
Utat  no  bkmk  or  brook  of  oontitmihf  ha$ 
kiikorto  occ^trred  m  the  ammal  kmgdomfrom 
Ike  begmnimg ;  and  that  then  ia  oothing  to 
taTonr  the  h jpothesa  that  there  haa  heen,  at 
anj  time,  a  death  of  existhig  racea,  and  a 
new  birth  of  thoae  which  followed.  On  the 
contrary,  all  the  freta  of  geology  wore  tiiat 
BQch  an  event  haa  nerer  oocmred.'  — (t*«geo 
86toflO). 

These  sentenoeB  proye  to  us  that 
Mr.  M'Gaualand  can  reason  logically 
and  \uBtljf  and  arvue  boldlv  where  he 
thinka  for  himaelf ,  and  has  the  facts 
plainly  before  him;  and  that  the 
geological  errors  we  have  previously 
pointed  out  are  the  result,  partly  of  a 
want  of  practice  ia  the  study  m  Ge- 
ology, and  partly  of  trusting  to  state- 
ments that  are  now  antiquated,  or 
being  led  astray  by  assertions  and 
authorities  that  are  no  longer  main- 
tained or  enforced.  It  has  been  well 
•aid  of  Qeolosry,  that  "  that  which 
is  its  goal  to-£y  is  its  starting  point 
to-morrow ;"  and  none  but  the  pro- 
fessed geologist  can  hope  to  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  newly-dis- 
covered facts,  and  the  march  of  im- 
proved reasoning  and  enlai^ged  re- 
sults. 

This  is  especially  the  case,  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  with  reason- 
ing depending  upon  n^pative  evi- 
dence.   The  mass  of  confident ; 


tions,  bold  hypotheses,  and  sweeping 
seneralisations  depending  on  such  evi- 
aence,  that  have  been  refuted  and 
ofvertumed  b^  the  subsequent  appear- 
ance of  positive  evidence  against 
them,  is  so  great,  that  it  behoves  the 
geologist  now,  who  wishes  to  walk 
prudently  and  philosophically,  to 
withhold  his  assent  to  any  proposition 
whatsoever  that  has  merely  negative 
evidence  for  its  support 

In  hb  attempt  to  reconcile  G^loffy 
with  the  letter  of  Genesis,  aEp. 
M'CSausland  lai^y  depends  on  this 
evidence;  and,  quoting  from  an  au- 
thority not  more  than  two  years  old, 
St  already  fails  him.  Even  if  we 
grant  (which  we  need  not)  that  lin- 

Silie  had  neither  sight  nor  hearing, 
ere   is  no  early  fossiliferous  bed 
known  in  which  lingular  occur  that 


tiilobites*  do  not  aceompenj  tka, 
together  with  f  eneetells,  and  other 
f oesila.  TrilobiteB — creatures  bariB^ 
ddicate  and  comi^icated  eyes-bre 
now  been  found  in  the  veiy  bottooof 
the  Cambrian  rocks,  many  thotasl 
feet  below  the  LinguUe  flags.  We 
have  therefore  no  azoic  rocks ;  aad 
the  very  earliest  rocks  that  have  Im 
preserved  for  our  inspectioQ,  v« 
formed  since  the  creation  of  the  atr 
mosj^ere,  and  of  light,  and  that  tot 
same  adajotataon  of  one  to  the  othf 
which  stiD  existB. 

Under  the  weight  of  theee  bets. 
all  the  first  part  (tf  Mr.  M^Caosbotfi 
explanation  breaks  down. 

We  shall  not  attempt  tofoUovfaia 
step  by  step  through  the  remaiiMiff, 
however  ingenious  it  may  appear  a 
its  reasoning,  or  interertiiig  is  '^ 
subject  He  ia  compelled,  in  hd,v- 
resort  to  ncm-literal  and  ooojectonl 
interpretations,  and  to  evolve  omsi- 
ings  from  words  which  are  not  the 
obvious  and  simple  meanings.  U^ 
once  depart  from  the  sim^  lod  li- 
teral meaning,  one  man^s  mtefprcfr 
tion  becomes  as  valid  as  another's,  is- 
less,  indeed,  we  could  apoeal  to  fcm 
infallible  authority,  whidi  we  hsnflj 
think  Mr.  M'Caualand  woold  vii 
to  arrogate  to  himself,  or  would  v 
low  in  another. 

It  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  wiser  ib^ 
the  safer  plan  not  to  inquire  too  » 
riously  and  too  minutely  into  ^ 
lems  which,  by  their  very  nature,  ^ 
not  admit  of  a  final  and  demonstn- 
tive  solution.  If  we  are  atid^^ 
with  the  grounds  on  which  oar  /««b 
reposes,  let  us  hold  fast  by  it,  tf^ 
trust  in  it,  even  if  some  d  th« 
grounds  should  appear  to  be  i  ti^tie 
shaken  and  disturbed  by  our  H^ 
led^e.  Who  can  dispel  the  mj^ 
which  hangs  over  the  coDnex)cob^ 
tween  the  mortal  body  and  the  im- 
mortal soul  1 — who  can  draw  a  d* 
and  absolute  boundary  between* 
reason  of  man  and  the  instiiMi^ 
A^nin^iilfl  1 — who  f!M^  tell  us  whatDD*^ 
is  as  distinct  from  soul  f — who  <« 
explain  distinctly  what  is  meut  ^ 
the  very  terms  "  ins]»rati(m"  *f 
"  revelation"  ?— what  were  the  lii»i«; 
of  the  supernatural  action  in  th*** 
or  the  mind  of  the  iniq^red  writse 
— how  much  or  how  little  ^i«  ^ 


•In  the  linnkiflafi  of  Sweden  and  Bdhana,  then  ara  no  lew  thsnaagm^nsn^^ 
tf$ok$ of  triloUtst mentiooad by  Banande,  ugi  izea  oy  ^j v^ v/^ l ^ 
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vealed  of  what  oonld  have  been  told  ? 
Mr.  M'Caualand  holds  that  Moses 
wrote  what  was  conveyed  to  him  by 
certain  '^yisions.''  If  that  was  dU. 
can  we  be  sure  that  he  described 
those  visions  corTectly,  and  that  these 
descriptions  have  been  handed  down 
through  many  written  copies  without 
a  single  error  on  the  part  of  the 
copier,  and  have  been  translated  with- 
out a  single  mistake  on  the  part  of 
the  interpreters?  Mr.  M'Causland 
himself  gives  us  a  new  translation  of 
certain  passages,  which  he  says  con- 
veys more  accurately  the  sense  of  the 
original  than   the  received   version 


does.    Who  is  to  decide  upon  these 
differences? 

We  mention  these  questions  as  but 
a  few  of  those  which  crowd  upon  us 
for  answering,  as  soon  as  we  attempt 
to  explain  everything  and  decide  all 
things.  They  are  matters  of  hdief^ 
not  of  knotdeoffe.  We  act  with  equal 
wisdom  when  we  purify  the  one  from 
error,  and  extend  and  enlarge  the 
bounds  of  the  other.  Happy  is  the  maa 
who  can  sometimes  do  both,  and  who 
keeps  both  separate  and  both  stead- 
fast, rather  than  he  who  seeks  to  an- 
tagonise them,  or  vainly  tries  to  fuse 
them  together. 


OTTOMAK  TURKS.* 


The  public  must  necessarily  acknow- 
I        ledge  in  Professor  Creasy's  work,  the 
I        ablest  historical    treatise  which  has 
yet  appeared  in  this  country,  on  the 
I       government  of  an  Empire  whose  reli- 
I       gious  and  political  constitution  forms 
i       the  strangest  phenomenon  in  the  an- 
i       nals  of  £urope,  and  of  whose  civil 
I       polity  there  exists  no  example  even 
I       in  the  checkered  history  of  Asia. — 
Considered  in  reference  to  the  earlier 
works  by  which  Mr.  Creasy's  name 
is  known  to  the  literary  world,  it 
certainly  is  that  by  which  his  abilities 
I       will  be  best  appreciated.    There  may 
,       be  other  wntmgs  which  convey  a 
,       more  vivid  portraiture  of  Turkey,  as 
,       she  now  exists.    But  to  present  such 
a  portraiture  of  these  times  alone  was 
not  the  aim  of  the  author  ;  and  it 
would  be  an  aim  irreconcilable  with 
historical  pretensions.    What  we  con- 
ceive Mr.  Creasy  to  have  aimed  at, 
,       and  to   have   accomplished,  is,  the 
drawi^  of  a  continuous  portraiture 
,        of  the  'nirkish  Government  and  of  the 
,        Turkish  national  character,  in  their 
,        military,  their  civil,  their  moral  or 
^        religious,  and  their  social  relations. 
^        And  if  it  be  urged  that  this  work  is 
^        a  compilation,  it  is  not  less  true  that 
all  histories  are  essentially  compila- 
tions — and  that  that  history  is  the 
best  which  imparts,  from  whatever 
sources,  the  clearest  view  of  political 


events,  and  of  the  springs  of  action 
from  which  those  events  are  ulti- 
mately produced. 

If  there  is  one  question  more  deeply 
shrouded  in  obscurity  than  another, 
in  the  political  future  of  the  world,  it 
is  perhaps  the  final  destiny  of  those 
bordering  territories  of  the  two  con- 
tinents, which,  for  traditionary  a^, 
have  been  the  theatre  of  conflict  l)e- 
tween  the  power  and  civilization  of 
Europe  and  of  Asia.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  mankind  exhibits  a  continual 
struggle  for  subjugation  and  repres- 
sion, m  which  the  impulse  of  conquest 
has  sent  forth  population  after  popu- 
lation upon  the  plains  of  Europe  from 
the  remotest  regions  of  the  East.  If 
we  look  back  through  that  long  vista 
of  twenty-three  centuries  of  history, 
during  which  the  ancient  city  of  the 
Bosphorus  has  watched  the  progress 
or  tne  retrogression  of  mankind,  we 
find  the  r^ons  of  Eastern  Europe 
the  scene  not  only  of  convulsions  so 
gigantic,  but  of  changes  so  rapid  and 
complete,  as  to  have  iSkffled,  even  from 
century  to  century,  the  clearest  poli- 
tical speculation.  That  the  Byzan- 
tium of  the  early  Greek,  imperilled 
only,  in  one  age,  by  the  advancing 
tide  of  the  Persian  dominion,  should 
have  been  destined  to  assume  ^e 
gorgeous  splendour  and  the  imperial 
pohty  of  Bome — ^that  the  Constan- 


*  History  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  from  the  beginning  of  their  Empire  to  the  present  time— 
Chiefly  foonded  on  Von  Hammer.  Bj  R.  S.  Creasy.  M.A.,  Professor  of  History  in  UmtexBity 
CoUcfo,  London.— In  %  vols.    Bichard  BenUey  :  London,  1854-56. 
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tinople  of  the  LAtin  OsBBars  ahoiild  be 
tranflf  ormed  into  the  Stamboul  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks — ^that  a  city  once  ac- 
knowledging the  graceful  mythology 
of  Greece  should  successively  become 
the  seat  of  the  most  illustrious  coun- 
cils of  Christendom^  and  at  length  the 
capital  of  an  anti-Christian  Power — 
involved  a  destiny  of  vicissitude  too 
stupendous  to  have  been  entertained 
by  the  speculation,  and  too  wild  to 
have  been  conceived  by  the  fancy,  of 
man.  Tet  the  changes  of  dominion 
which  the  surrounding  territories  un- 
derwent were  even  more  numerous 
and  rapid  ;  and  no  prediction  would 
perhaps  have  been  r^^parded  as  more 
{preposterous,  in  the  view  of  the  poli- 
tieal  prophets  of  thetwdfth  and  thir- 
teentn  centuries,  when  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan  Empire  was  fast  tending 
to  decay,  and  was  threatened  by  the 
apparently  invincible  hostility  of  sur- 
rounding states,  than  that  it  was  its 
destiny  to  be  reserved  for  overthrow 
by  a  race  which  was  not  then  existing 
on  the  theatre  of  the  world. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  Otto- 
man Turks  rose  from  the  most  signal 
obscurity  in  Asia  to  the  most  over- 
whelming preponderance  in  Europe 
is  an  extraoroinaxy  feature  even  in 
their  unexampled  career.  Two  cen- 
turies before  Constantinople  surren- 
dered to  the  victorious  standards  of 
Mahomet  II.,  their  name— as  a  race 
distinct  from  the  other  Turkish 
hordes — ^was  altogether  imknown,  not 
simply  to  the  politicians  of  Europe, 
but  even  to  the  €k>v6mments  of  the. 
East  Scarcely  more  than  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years  bef olre  the  gates  of 
Adrianople  opened  to  the  arms  of 
Amurath  I.,  tne  Ottoman  sword  had 
obtained  no  dominion  whatever 
among  the  tribes  of  Asia.  So  lately 
as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tuiy  they  are  described  as  a  nomad 
section  ot  a  race,  dissevered  from  the 
ffreat  Turkish  body,  consisting  of  four 
nundred  families,  and  protected  by 
some  four  himdred  armed  horsemen. 
These  families,  too,  are  described  not 
as  a  belligerent  but  as  a  pastoral 
community,  defended  by  a  small  ca- 
valry force  against  the  contingent 
hostility  of  the  wandering  tribes  of 
Western  Asia.  In  this  period  they 
were  moving  slowlj  but  surely  to  the 
westward,  in  obedience  to  that  imva- 
tyh^  impulse  which,  in  all  ages,  has 
fixed  the  tide  of  universal  emigration 


towards  the  plains  of  Europe.  Thej 
were  then  led  by  one  Ertodbrul,  a 
name  signifying  ''  the  Ri^t^earted 
Man."  He  died  in  1288,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  chieftainship  of  his 
tribe  by  his  son  Osman,  or  Othman. 
Hence  the  tribe  of  '  Osmanli*  has  at- 
tached to  the  European  Turks,  and 
hence  that  of  the  *  House  of  Othman' 
to  the  imperial  dynasty  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  Sultans  of  Iccmium  were 
then  absorbin^ra  laige  share  of  the 
dominion  of  ^V^^stem  Asia.  Ertogfarol 
had  been  the  vassal  of  these  Sultans ; 
and  Othman,  in  1307,  declared  him- 
self an  independent  potentate.  So 
early  as  1301,  this  Chieftain  came 
into  collision  with  the  Byzantine  arms, 
and  after  successive  victories  extended 
his  dominion  to  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  completely  surrounding 
the  fortresses  of  Broussa,  Nioomedia, 
and  Nice.  In  1326,  the  former  city 
fell,  and  became  the  capital  of  the 
Ottoman  race.  Hence  the  sanctity 
with  which  the  Osmanli  views  the 
city  of  Broussa,  which  is  still  p^haps 
regarded  as  the  religious  capital  of 
his  sovereign,  and  still  possibly  is 
looked  to  as  the  eventual  refuge  of 
the  Ottoman  dominion,  when  the  ful- 
filment of  the  prophecy  universally 
credited  by  their  race  shall  compel 
them  once  more  to  sedL  their  fortunes 
on  the  soil  of  Asia. 

Having  thus  passed,  in  the  short 
space  of  seventy  years,  from  the  oon- 
mtion  of  a  pastond  and  nomad  band, 
no  larger  than  the  population  of  a 
small  country  village,  to  an  almost 
uncontested  domination  over  the  vast 
territories  of  Western  Asia,  we  may 
cease  to  wonder  at  the  force  of  that 
elastic  impulse  which  sent  on  the  Ot- 
toman race,  in  a  career  of  unslacken- 
ing  conquest  and  subjugation,  against 
the  representatives  of  the  Eoman 
Power.  We  iMjr  rather  thank  the 
energies  of  the  West,  in  subordination 
to  the  beneficent  dictates  of  an  over- 
ruling Providence,  that  that  care^ 
was  finally  checked,  and  restrained 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  empire  of 
South  Eastern  Europe. 

The  causes,  then,  which  thus  pro- 
duced the  rapid  overthrow  of  the  po- 
litical S3rstem  of  the  East  are  not  oif- 
ficult  to  penetrate.  The  vigour  which 
had  pervaded  the  Qoveniments  of 
Western  Asia  during  ihe  first  few 
centuries  of  the  Mahomedan  Power, 
had  altogether  passed  away.    Feuds, 
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difisensionS)  W2»«,  and  a  glaring  ab- 
sence of  all  political  centndiaation  in 
those  Tast  territories  had  made  way 
for  the  irruption  of  a  resolnte  and 
hardy  force,  guided  by  a  chieftain  who 
appears  to  have  possessed  the  eneigy, 
the  eenins,  and  the  intrepidity  of 
CharTemagne.  This  is,  periiaps,  the 
most  extntordinary  incident  m  the 
Ottoman  career.  When  such  a  race 
had  thus  emeiged  into  the  lands  bor- 
dering upon  Europe^  and  had  once 
consoudated  an  Asiatic  dominion, 
their  further  success  required  a  less 
powerful  impulse.  The  Byzantine 
monarchy  was  now  shaken  to  its 
l»ase  :  it  had  been  exposed  succes- 
sively to  the  assaults  of  the  Asiatic 
states,  and  to  the  struggles  for  inde- 
pendence of  the  European  races  whom 
it  had  subjugated  m  eariier  cam- 
paififns.  Moreover,  in  the  period  in 
which  this  new  danger  began  to 
threaten  the  Christian  powers,  the 
spirit  which  developed  the  crusades 
had  passed  away.  Europe,  in  the 
fourteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  during  which  the 
struggle  between  the  Turk  and  the 
Byzantine  took  place,  was  gradually 
passing  from  the  medieval  to  the  mo- 
dem age.  In  that  interval  she  neither 
possessed  those  moral  elements  which 
would  have  been  essential  to  the  de- 
velopment of  crusading  war,  nor  those 
political  elements  which  would  have 
Deen  essential  to  the  development  of 
modem  war.  The  religious  spirit  of 
the  cmsades  had  been  compounded 
partly  of  enthusiasm  and  partly  of 
superstition ;  and  in  the  last  age  of 
the  Byzantine  empire  neither  enthu- 
siasm nor  superstition  had  any  force 
over  the  minos  of  men.  The  political 
spirit  which  afterwards  devised  ex- 
tensive combinations  acainst  distuit 
dangers  had  not  then  dawned  upon 
the  princes  and  statesmen  of  Europe. 
The  House  of  Plantagenet  and  the 
House  of  Valois  were  contont-to  waste 
their  eneci^es  in  mutual  slaughter ; 
their  political  vision  did  not  extend 
like  tmit  of  the  House  of  Brunswick 
and  the  House  of  Bonaparte.  The 
struggle  between  the  Tiu'k  and  the 
Byzantine  was,  therefore,  for  a  long 
period  necessarily  a  solituy  one,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  the  latter  was  aided 
by  the  naval  prowess  of  the  ItaUan 
Itepublics  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  by 
the  relative  strength  of  these  two 


Powers  the  fiate  of  Eastern  Europe 
must  chiefly  have  been  decided. 

The  reim  of  Amurath  I. — ^which 
commenced  33  years  after  the  capture 
of  Broussa  and  lasted  for  30  years — 
marks  the  first  European  warfare  of 
the  Ottoman  Turks.  They  had  then 
for  the  first  time  to  encoimtor  the 
warlike  Sclavonians.  This  hostility 
soon  brou^t  them  into  collision  with 
the  Latin  Church.  It  was  undoubt- 
edly a  political  blunder  on  the  part 
ci  Amurath,  that  he  did  not  discern 
aright  the  religious  relations  of  Chris- 
tondom  :  but  his  military  strote^ 
served  to  atone  for  the  defects  in  his 
political  character.  The  Popes  were 
not  unwilling  tiiat  war  should  subsist 
between  the  Courts  of  Broussa  and 
Con<itantinople — that  the  heretic  and 
the  infidel,  in  a  word,  should  "  be  set 
by  the  ears."  But  when  the  Maho- 
metan power  beffan  to  threaten  Hun- 
gary, Pope  Urban  V.  immediately 
preached  up  a  holy  war  against  the 
Turks.  Thus,  chieAj  at  hu  instiga- 
tion, Hungary,  Servia,  Bosnia,  imd 
Wallachia  leagued  against  the  inva- 
ders. But  the  superior  force  and 
ability  of  the  Turns  defeated  this 
project,  and  the  infidels  were  once 
more  victorious.  There  were  then 
few  powers  capable  of  withstanding 
the  House  of  Othman.  Even  Uie 
chivalry  of  France,  which  on  a  later 
occasion  was  arrayed  against  them, 
soon  yielded  to  their  valour.  The 
Turkish  dynasty,  though  at  one  time 
severely  shaken  bv  ci^  war,  conti- 
nued to  increase  m  power,  until  the 
declaration  of  war  between  the  rival 
governments  of  the  Bosphorus,  in 
1451,  brou^t  about  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  ^^zantine  Empire,  and 
established  the  Turks  in  uncontested 
authority  in  the  East  of  Europe. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  desien  on 
this  occasion  to  follow  these  dreary 
annals  of  barbaric  bloodshed  and  un- 
philoeophical  warfare.  But  it  is  sin- 
gular to  reflect  upon  the  simultaneous 
consolidation  of  all  the  territories  of 
Europe  during  this  latterhalf  of  the 
fifteenth  centmy  which  witnessed  the 
triumph  of  the  Crescent  at  Constan- 
tinople. France,  under  the  adroit 
policy  of  Louis  XI.,  had  strengthened 
its  dominion  by  the  subjugation  of  its 
vassals.  The  progressive  amalgama- 
tion of  the  Spanish  Governments, 
which  had  been  formed  through  the 
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gradual  retroceaaon  of  the  Mahome- 
tan power  in  that  peninsula,  had 
now  oeen  consummated  in  the  mar- 
riage of  Isabella  and  Ferdinand.  The 
Qeimanic  Empire  had  awoke  from  the 
anarchy  and  dissension  which  suc- 
ceeded to  the  stem  rule  of  its  Suabian 
Gseaars ;  and  the  vigorous  policy  of 
Albert  IL,  of  Frederic  III.,  and  of 
Mi^TimiliRn  I.,  had  gradually  restored 
it  to  the  conation  of  a  powerful  go- 
vernment The  civil  hostilities  waged 
by  Edward  IV .  in  this  country  simul- 
taneously established  the  strength 
and  international  influence  of  Eng- 
land. We  might  quote  other  ex- 
amples :  and  to  these  were  added,  as 
peraaps  in  that  period  the  greatest  of 
all,  the  empire  of  Mahomet  II.  at 
Constantinople. 

It  must  have  seemed,  we  think,  to 
all  the  thoughtful  politicians  of  that 
age,  that  old  Europe  (then  supposed 
by  many  to  be  near  the  end  of  its 
days)  was  about  to  put  on  a  new  face — 
to  develope  a  new  character  and  a  new 
history.  Feudalism,  indeed,  was  not 
a  thin^r  sone  by.  But  the  extension 
of  individual  dominion,  and  the  rise 
of  standing  armies,  heralded  a  totally 
di£ferent  species  of  warfare.  Contests 
were  to  oe  carried  on  upon  a  far 
grander  scale.  It  became  obvious  that 
Europe,  after  having  seven  centuries 
before  surmounted  the  fearful  peril  of 
Saracenic  subjugation  from  the  West, 
and  after  so  many  ages  of  fancied  se- 
curity, was  now  about  to  encounter  a 
corresponding  danger  at  the  hands  of 
votaries  of  Uie  same  religion,  from 
the  East.  To  these  threatenings,  in- 
deed, of  Turkish  conquest,  we  may 
fairly  ascribe  the  rapid  cohesion  of 
Western  Europe  into  a  definite  poli- 
tical S3rstem. 

Let  us,  however,  here  pause  for  a 
moment  with  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  consider  the  character  of  the 
political  inUitutiom  by  which  Maho- 
met the  Second  endeavoured  to  con- 
solidate his  splendid  dominion.  The 
two  principal  sovereigns  to  whom  we 
may  chienv  refer  the  political  con- 
struction of  the  Turkish  Empire,  in  its 
internal  relations,  are  the  second 
Mahomet  and  Solyman  the  Magni- 
ficent. The  former  laid  the  base,  the 
latter  raised  the  superstructure.  These 
laws,  as  they  stood  with  the  death  of 
Solyman,  do  not  appear  to  have  un- 
der;^ne  any  signal  re-construction, 
until    the    revolutionary   policy    of 


Mahmoud,  at  a  period  siiifulariy  co- 
incident with  our  own  Belonn  Bill, 
totally  changed  the  constitution  of 
the  Empire.  We  might  fill  volumes 
with  a  description  of  the  wars  that 
were  waged,  and  of  the  murders  and 
other  atrocities  that  were  committed^ 
under  the  Turkish  rule.  Such  re- 
cords, however,  as  these  serve  far  lea 
directly  to  elucidate  the  problem  of 
the  Ottoman  dominion  in  Europe. 

I.  In  order  to  do  justice  to  the 
flreatness  of  this  Conqueror  of  the 
Byzantines  and  Legislator  of  the 
Turks,  we  ought  to  remember  that  he 
was  not  poss^sed  of  those  elements 
of  moral  dominion  bv  which  his  suc- 
cessors so  effectuaUy  strengthened 
their  internal  despotism.  TheTurkiah 
Sultans  were  not  m  that  day  regarded 
as  the  successors  to  the  extin^^ushed 
Caliphate  of  Bagdad,  and  consequently 
were  not  deemed  the  representativeB 
of  the  Prophet.  This  authority  was 
first  seciu^d  for  them  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Not  only  there- 
fore were  the  sovereigns  of  that  age 
devoid  of  a  spiritual  character;  b^t 
in  a  political  system  in  which  reli- 
gious elements  were  more  closely  in- 
terwoven than  perhiqM  in  any  other, 
much  of  the  supremacy  over  the 
Turkish  Empire  inevitably  fell  to  the 
share  of  the  Mufti.  In  this  officer, 
indeed,  a  large  part  of  the  idiosyn- 
crasy of  the  Turkish  83rstem  seems  to 
rest.  The  Mufti  was,  and  is,  at  once 
a  legal  and  sacerdotal  personage.  This 
union  of  functions  forms  the  natural 
and  almost  necessary  incident  of  a 
political  religion  in  wmch  the  Founder 
of  the  Faith  was  also  the  Lawgiver  of 
the  State.  The  Mufti  at  Constanti- 
nople may  be  best  described  as  at 
once  Lord  Chancellor  and  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  He  was,  however, 
removable  at  the  will  of  the  sovereign ; 
but  the  sanctity  of  his  character  in- 
vested him  with  a  species  of  moral  in- 
dependence, which  materially  trench- 
ed, in  actusJ  practice,  on  the  exercise 
of  the  imperial  prerogative  of  dis- 
missal. His  powers  vaned,  no  doubt, 
with  the  personal  administration  of 
the  reigning  sovereign ;  but  the  sa- 
credness  of  his  character  is  sufficiently 
demonstrated,  in  such  a  govemmoit 
as  the  Turkiidi,  by  the  met  that  the 
Mufti  appears  to  have  enjoyed  an  un- 
varying immunity  botn  from  the 
scymetar  and  the  bow-stnnf  ! 

According  to  the  prind^es  of  the 
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TurkiBh  polity,  there  existed  three  sn- 
preme  sources  of  law,  to  which  the 
Sultans  recognised  a  general  subordi- 
nation. These  are: — 1.  The  Koran 
itself.  2.  The  traditional  savings  of 
the  Prophet.  3.  The  decisions  of 
the  four  Mahometan  patriarchs. — It 
is  singular  to  observe  the  analogy 
which  this  decision  bears  to  three 
great  sources  of  law  in  our  own 
country — ^viz.,  the  Statute  Law,  the 
Common  Law,  and  decisions  of  the 
Pour  Ck>urts  of  Chancery,  Queen's 
Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exche- 
quer. With  this  limitation,  the  So- 
vereiffn  possessed,  by  the  institutions 
of  M&omet  II.,  the  supreme  legislatiye 
and  executive  power ;  and  it  is  obvious, 
indeed,  that  ms  constitutional  power 
of  dispossessing  the  Mufti,  who  was 
the  expounder  of  the  law,  must  have 
rendei^  it  no  difficult  task  to  assert 
the  conformity  of  whatever  edicts  he 
might  issue  with  these  three  sources 
of  the  Mahometan  constitution. 

When,  moreover,  we  consider  that 
the  powers  of  the  Sultan  over  life 
and  death  extend,  according  to  the 
different  theories  current  in  the  em- 
pire, to  the  decapitation,  without  any 
just  cause,  of  numbers  varying  from 
seven  to  a  thousand  per  dieni^  we  are 
truly  forced  to  the  confession  that  the 
interests  of  Prerogative  could  scarcely 
have  been  carried  to  a  greater  height 
in  any  conmionwealth  under  the  sun. 
It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  popular 
insurrection  could  have  constituted 
the  sole  effectual  check  on  the  despo- 
tism of  the  Sultan,  with  whom  tne 
claim  of  that  Right  of  Petition  which 
so  affix>nted  and  astonished  the  House 
of  Stuart,  in  England,  was  promptly 
answered  by  the  inmiediate  decapita- 
tion of  the  petitioning  subject.  The 
Janissaries,  during  the  reigns  of  the 
elder  Sultans,  appear  to  have  formed 
the  principal  check  upon  the  exercise 
of  the  sovereign  power.  In  later 
periods  of  Turkish  nistoiy,  the  rising 
of  the  populace  was  not  seldom  ap- 
peased by  the  execution  of  the  exist- 
ing viziers ;  but  under  neither  system, 
of  course,  has  any  substantial  security 
been  offered  for  the  liberties  of  the 
subject. 

II. — ^The  Ottoman  law  of  property, 
on  the  acquisition  of  territory  by 
conquest,  which  was  laively  illus- 
trated in  the  institutions  of  Mahomet 
II.,  was  ably  directed  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Turkish  system.  Land 


— and  we  here  offer  a  description 
more  fully,  we  think,  describing  the 
scheme  of  the  Ottoman  polity  than 
that  of  the  learned  professor — was 
divided  into  private  and  public.  The 
former  was  partly  allodial  and 
partly  feudaL  The  allodial  was 
subject,  if  held  by  a  Mussulman,  to  a 
tithe-charge  to  the  State  ;  if  possessed 
by  a  Chi&tian,  to  a  capitation-tax, 
together  with  other  burdens  far 
heavier  than  those  which  fell  upon 
the  true  believer.  The  feudal  land 
was  divided  into  military  fiefs,  held 
on  the  condition  of  military  service, 
under  which  a  laige  portion  of  the 
Turkish   armies   were   wont   to    be 

The  latter,  or  public  property,  re- 
co^;nised  a  similar  subdivision.  Of 
this,  one  part  was  allotted  to  reli^ous 
and  eleemosynary  purposes — an  insti- 
tution under  which  the  mos(^ues  have 
gradually  grown  to  the  acquisition  of 
their  present  enormous  wealth.  The 
other  was  devoted  to  the  expenses  of 
the  Sultan,  of  the  imperisa  family, 
and  of  the  officers  of  government.  It 
is  sin^pular  to  observe  how  the  claims 
of  rdimon,  the  necessities  of  the 
army,  the  privileges  of  individuals, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  estab- 
lished under  the  Mahometan  system 
a  fourfold  division  of  property,  al- 
most exactly  coincident  with  that 
which  the  commonwealths  of  Chris- 
tendom recognised  contemporaneous- 
ly, as  existing  in  the  feudal,  the  allo- 
dial, the  ecclesiastical,  and  the  royal 
lands. 

III. — If  such,  then,  were  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Central  Cfovemment,  and 
such  the  territorial  law  of  property, 
what  were,  in  theory  at  least,  tiie  re- 
lations of  the  Turkish  State  towards 
the  Christian  Provinces  which  it  less 
completely  vanquished  ?  It  is  clear, 
by  the  terms  of  the  Mahometan  law, 
that  the  fanaticism  inculcated  by 
the  Koran  was  simply  political,  and 
not  religious.  This  may  seem  a  start- 
ling fact,  in  consequence  of  the  aban- 
donment in  practice  of  this  principle 
during  the  early  Saracemc  wars. 
That  "  the  bended  head  is  not  to  be 
strii^en  off '*  is  an  axiom  of  the  Ma- 
hometan policy,  inteipreted  to  mean 
that  a  vanqui^ed  Cnristian  princi- 
pality, on  its  acquiescence  in  a  pay- 
ment of  tribute  to  the  conqueror,  is 
entitled  to  the  rights  of  religious 
toleration. 
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"  The  Christian  snbiects,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Creasy,  "of  Mahometan  powers 
were  bound  to  pay  tribute  ;  they  were 
forbidden  the  use  of  arms  and  horses, 
they  were  required  to  wear  a  particu- 
lar costume  to  distinguish  them  from 
ttie  true  believers ;  and  to  obey  other 
social  and  political  regulations,  tend- 
ing to  mark  their  inferior  condition. 
— Yol.  i.,  p.  173. 

The  extensive  modifications  of  the 
Turkish  policy  towards  the  Christians 
do  not  render  this  description  appli- 
cable— ^although  perfectly  true  of 
three  centuries  of  Turkish  history — 
to  the  present  relation  of  the  Bayas 
to  the  Porte. 

IV. — In  accordance  with  the  policy 
of  Mahomet  11.,  and  othersovereigns 
of  Turkey,  the  introduction  of  fo- 
reigners mto  ffreat  ofiices  of  state 
was  not  deemed  incompatible,  even  in 
that  proud  a^  of  the  Crescent,  with 
Turkish  difipity. 

"  If  we  look,"  says  the  Professor 
elsewhere,  "  to  the  period  when  the 
Tuikish  power  was  at  its  height — 
the  perioos  of  Solyman  I.  and  Selim 
n. — ^we  shall  find  that  out  oi  the 
grand  viziers  of  this  period,  eight 
were  renegades.  Of  the  other  hiffh 
dignitaries  of  the  Porte,  during  t£e 
same  period,  we  shall  find  that  at 
least  twelve  of  its  best  generals,  and 
four  of  its  most  renowned  adnurals, 
were  supplied  to  her  by  Christian 
Croatia,  Albania^  Bosnia,  •  Greece, 
Hungary,"  &c. 

This  is  a  veiy  important  fact  in 
relation  to  the  existing  condition  of 
Turkey,  inasmuch  as  it  affords  a  refu- 
tation to  the  common  theory  that  the 
present  selection  of  Turkish  statesmen 
and  generals  (such  as  Bedschid  and 
Omar  Pashas)  from  foreign  and 
Christian  ranks,  implies  the  d^e- 
neracy  of  the  State.  Undoubtc^y 
there  must  be  "  something  rotten"  in 
the  condition  of  any  Government 
which  is  compelled  to  the  adoption  of 
a  line  of  policy,  which  Great  Britain 
would  r^rd  as  a  humiliating  degra- 
dation. But  it  is,  at  least,  a  syiton 
which  has  prevailed  in  the  most 
glorious  age  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  pleaded  as 
an  instance  of  modem  degeneracy.  It 
is  singular  that  Yenice^-the  great 
maritime  rival  of  Turkey — ^had  re- 
course to  the  same  expedient,  so  far  as 
her  naval  and  militur  commanders 
were  concerned,  though  from  «  v^y 


different  motive.  The  policy  <rf 
Venice  is  obvious  enough ;  bat  tiie 
policy  of  Turkey  it  is  hard  to  ascer- 
tain, even  on  the  supposition  of  na- 
tional stupidity  which  it  is  plausibly 
enou^  the  fashion  to  aJlege  in  tiiese 
days.  For  it  is  certain  t^at  the 
House  of  Othman  itself  produced 
a  laige  proportion  of  the  aUest 
statesmen  and  of  the  most  skilful 
commanders  that  have  figured  in  the 
history  of  the  East. 

On  the  principles,  tJien,  implied  in 
this  fourfold  basis  ;  1. — ^The  supre- 
macy of  the  Cen^^  Government 
2. — The  territorial  laws  of  raoperty. 
3. — ^The  dependence  of  Uie  Omstian 
Provinces  upon  the  Porte,  recipro- 
cally with  the  toleration  of  their  reli- 
^on  by  the  Porte.  4. — ^The  introduc- 
tion of  aliens  into  political  and  mili- 
tary commands : — ^the  whole  fabric  of 
the  Turkish  €k>vemment  may  be  said 
not  only  to  have  rested  during  the 
ages  of  Mahometan  conquest,  but  to 
rest  for  the  most  part  at  the  present 
day. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  with  all 
this  }>olitical  power,  and  all  this  vast 
constitutional  machinery,  Turkey  ne- 
ver attained  a  condition  either  of  sodai 
orpolitieal  cimlisation,  Govemmoit 
has  remained  throughout  absolut^y 
barbarous.  This  is  clearly  evinced  by 
the  conduct  of  successive  Sultans  in 
their  pacific  relations.  Professor 
Creasy^s  narrative  contains  a  1od£ 
list  of  hideous  atrocities  perpetratea 
through  continuousraierataons,  which 
can  scarcely  have  been  surpassed  at 
the  Courts  of  Tartaiy  and  diina. 
Fratricide  has  been  a  traditionaiy 
axiom  of  the  State.  Where  assassi- 
nation is  the  key-stone  of  policy,  there 
can  be  only  a  conditicm  df  ihe  wcnrst 
barbarism.  Schemes  for  the  d^KMi- 
tion  of  ministers,  and  for  the  di^e- 
lison  of  princes,  have  seldom,  if  ever, 
been  attempted  in  Turkey,  without 
reference  to  the  bow-strm^  or  the 
block.  In  that  empire  Bills  <S  Attain- 
der, abdication,  resignation,  and  ex- 
ile, would  have  been  r^^arded  simply 
as  so  much  formal  trifling.  Between 
such  processes  of  equity,  and  these 
vindictive  retributions  of  untutored 
nature,  exists  all  the  difference  be- 
tween the  civilised  systems  of  Europe 
and  the  barbarous  govemmoits  of 
Central  Asia.  Mr.  Creasy  relates, 
that  on  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Se- 
lim I.  respectfolly  apimMching  h» 
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soTereign^  and  askiiig  for  a  small  in- 
creaae  of  reyenue,  the  Imperial  Sul* 
tan  replied  by  instantly  drawing  his 
sword,  and  diaseverinff  the  head  from 
the  body  of  the  impolitic  petitioner  ! 
When  the  same  sovereign  was  re- 
turning from  his  Questionable  tri- 
umph in  Egypt;  riding  sid^-by-side 
With  his  Grand  Vizier  through  the 
Syrian  plains,  and  triumphinff  in 
the  recollection  of  the  glories  he  nad 
won,  the  Vizier  ventured  to  differ 
with  his  master  on  the  policy  of  the 
campaign.  Another  instant,  and  the 
trunk  of  the  Turkish  Prime  Minister 
alone  remained  upon  his  horse — ^his 
head  was  rolling  in  the  sand  I  Such 
was  the  character  of  a  Government, 
whose  barbarity  was  scarcely  exceed- 
ed by  any  Ck>urt  either  of  Africa  or 
of  A^sia. 

And  if  it  be  replied  that  all  this 
barbarity  is  now  a  tiling  gone  by, 
what  dhall  be  said  for  the  civilisation 
of  a  people,  who,  deprived  of  every 
other  means  for  a  manifestation  of 
public  feeling,  have  resorted  to  a  re- 
l^ilar  course  of  Political  Incendiar* 
ism  ?  Since  the  hideous  slaughter  of 
the  Janissaries  abolished  the  most 
formidable  check  upon  the  absolutism 
of  the  Crown,  the  people  of  Ck>nstan« 
tinople  and  other  dties  can  find  no 
more  just  or  rational  method  of  evin- 
cing uieir  animosity  to  an  existing 
administration,  than  by  setting  on 
fire  the  dwellings,  not  of  the  obnoxi- 
ous ministers,  but  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  population,  who  pro- 
bably had  been  more  oHm  the  sym- 
pathisers with  these  raving  incendi- 
aries, in  their  abhorrence  of  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  Civil  Power.  What 
oblique  Justice — ^what  eccentric  Re- 
tribution is  here  !  This  is  perhaps 
the  natural  result  of  a  conflict  of 
hostile  force,  between  one  element  stri- 
ving by  the  worst  crimes  to  retain 
its  authority,  and  another  endeavour- 
ing by  the  most  hideous  vices  to  re- 
gam  its  power. 

It  is  snrprisinff  to  observe  how  lit- 
tle the  wr<nnarylawB  of  Tiations,  con- 
trolling their  relations  in  peace  and 
the  asperities  of  war,  appear  to  have 
f  oimd  a  place  in  the  East  of  Europe, 
during  tnoee  centuries  which  are  sup- 
posed, in  the  most  contracted  signi- 
fication of  the  term,  to  constitute 
modem  history.  Both  in  Turkey 
and  in  Hungary  it  appears  to  have 
been  no  very  uncommon  thing  to  pot 


an  Ambassador  to  death.  This,  if 
surprising  on  the  one  hand,  through 
the  Chri^ianisation  of  the  Magyars, 
is  also  surprising  on  the  otJier,  through 
the  reputed  courtesy  of  the  Turks. 
By  the  Sultans,  the  Laws  of  War 
appear  to  have  been  vet  more  grossly 
outraged.  That  which  our  inter- 
national jurin)rudence  terms  the 
''  Rights  of  War  against  Enemies," 
appears  never  to  have  found  a  place 
in  the  Turkish  Code.  Let  us  onljr 
consider  the  treatment  of  the  French 
prisoners  taken  in  battle  by  Baja^- 
zet  I.  We  will  quote  Mr.  Creasy'fl 
description  of  the  carnage  some  days 
after  the  battle  : — 

<*  Shndbergtr  mw  bii  eomrades  ont  down 
in  heaps  by  the  aoTmeton  of  the  Toikifh  exo« 
cationers,  or  battered  to  death  by  the  maoes 
of  the  Jaoiasariee  who  were  cdled  forward 
to  joia  in  the  bloody  woriE.  He  waa  him- 
self saved  by  the  intercession  of  Bajazet's 
son,  who  was  moved  to  pity  by  the  evident 
youth  of  the  captive.  The  Snltan  sat  there 
m>m  day-break  tUlfonr  in  the  afternoon, 
enjojing,  with  inexorable  eye,  the  death 
pangs  of  his  foes  ;  when  at  last  the  pity  or 
the  avarice  of  his  grandees  made  them  ven- 
ture to  come  between  him  and  bis  prey,  and 
implore  that  the  Christians  who  jet  remahi' 
•d  alive  midit  bo  made  daTSS  of,  instead  of 
being  slain.^ — (ii,  66. ) 

From  this  brief  review,  our  read- 
ers may  be  in  a  position  to  judge  in 
some  degree  of  the  social  and  poll- 
ticaljconstitution  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire, as  it  has  existed  since  the  pe- 
riod of  the  fifteenth  century.  Much 
of  what  we  have  here  stated  is  ap- 

Cible  to  existing  times.  The  bar- 
ty  which  formerly  characterised 
the  international  policy  of  that  State 
has  now.  of  course,  in  a  great  decree 
vanishea.  In  other  points  of  view, 
Christianity  is  attaining  its  final  tri- 
umph by  answering  the  boast  which 
had  threatened  to  Mahometanise  Eu- 
rope, inffradually  Europeanising  Tur- 
key. Up  to  this  point,  however,  we 
are  at  least  able  to  understand  the 
character  of  the  Turkish  system, 
which  (when  the  age  of  Mahomet  the 
Second  and  the  fifteenth  century  had 
passed  away)  was  required  to  sustain 
the  mijQrhty  projects  of  Solyman  the 
Magnificent  for  the  humiliation  of 
Central  Europe. 

Let  us  now  briefly  review  the 
grandest  period  Of  TurKidi  history— 
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the  first  hftlf  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, which  nearly  comprised  the 
reigns  of  Selim  I.  and  Solyman  the 
Magnificent.  Selim  had  succeeded 
by  the  deposition  of  his  father,  in 
1512,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven.  He 
reigned  only  during  eight  years.  But 
this  brief  dominion  served  ^eatly  to 
consolidate  the  Turkish  empire.  His 
character  esddbited  this  strange  para- 
dox, that  the  man  who  could  exceed 
ail  his  predecessors  in  the  blood- 
thirstiness  of  his  nature,  could  yet 
surpass  all  contemporary  sovereigns 
in  nis  respect  for  men  of  literature. 
A  poet  or  a  historian  could  adminis- 
ter to  him  a  plain  rebuke,  for  which 
the  heads  of  all  his  generals,  states- 
men, and  admirals,  might  have  been 
simultaneously  forfeited.  But  the 
historical  importance  of  his  reign 
chiefly  rests  in  the  religious  authority 
which  he  was  the  first  to  arrogate  to 
his  dynasty.  Mahometanism  was 
then  cuvided  into  two  hostile  sects — 
the  Shiites  and  the  Simnites.  The 
Mameluke  Sultans  of  Egypt  had  un- 
til that  period  been  regarded  as  the 
heads  of  the  Mahometan  world,  in 
right  of  the  Great  Prophet  of  whom 
they  were  accounted  to  be  the  legi- 
timate representatives.  These  Sul- 
tans were  now  vanquished  and  ex- 
tinguished by  the  Egyptian  wars  of 
Selmi.  A  religious  question  now 
arose  in  reference  to  the  rightful  de- 
volution of  the  powers  of  the  Cali- 
phate thus  voided  by  the  Mameluke 
Sultans.*  The  Sunnites  ultimately 
acqidesced  in  the  assumption  of  this 
spiritual  and  temporal  supremacy  by 
the  House  of  Othman.  The  Shiites, 
on  the  contrary,  who  appear  to  have 
been  the  Prot^tants  of  Mahometan- 
ism— this  term  being  used  in  its  ori- 
ginal and  etymolo|;ical  sense — with- 
out formally  asserting  where  this  su- 
premacy ought  to  rest,  opposed  the 
arrogations  of  the  Turkish  Sultans. 
These  Shiites  were  chiefly  Persians. 
At  the  present  day,  indeed,  this  dis- 
tinction is  still  observable— the  Per- 


sians and  the  bigoted  or  Tory  Turks 
retaining  their  historically  distinctive 
cr^dds.  From  this  original  difference 
we  find  a  key  to  much  of  the  hosti- 
lity which  has  prevailed  between 
Turkey  and  Persia  during  the  last 
three  centuries. 

Solyman  the  Magnificent  accord- 
ingly succeeded  Selim  in  an  enlaiged 
dominion  and  an  exalted  spiritual  au- 
thority. The  nearly  contemporaneous 
accessions  of  the  two  greasiest  sove- 
reigns of  Europe,  in  that  age,  may 
furnish  comment  to  the  lovers  of  co- 
incidence. Charles  Y.  was  elected 
to  the  throne  of  the  Germanic  empire 
in  1519— Solyman  to  that  of  Turi^ey 
in  1620.  Professor  Crea^  ascribei 
the  election  of  Charles  V.  to  the 
common  apprehension  of  the  Turkish 
power  in  Central  Europe.  It  does 
not  appear  to  us,  we  confess,  that  the 
record  of  intrigues  by  which  the 
House  of  Austria  retained  their 
Germanic  authority  warrants  the  as- 
sumption, that  the  Seven  Electors 
were  actuated  by  such  a  far-aeeing 
and  enlightened  policy.  Be  this, 
however,  as  it  may,  the  fact  at  least 
remains,  that  the  destinies  of  the 
centre  and  east  of  Europe  hung  upon 
the  nearly -balanced  power  of  this 
duumvirate  of  Imperial  Monarchs. 

Hie  terror  inspired  by  the  Turks 
in  this  age  of  their  glory  may  be 
best  appreciated  by  the  consideration 
that  the  numbers  of  their  feudatory 
troops  and  irregular  levies  exceeded 
200,000 ;  their  artillery,  in  an  age 
before  cannon  had  been  brought 
larvelv  into  use,  to  300  heavy  guns ; 
and  their  navv  to  300  ships  of  war. 
This  military  force  was  accounted  the 
best  equipped  and  the  most  powerful 
of  Europe.  In  artillery  and  engineer* 
ing  the  Turks  exceeded  the  science  of 
the  Christian  States.  The  instances 
which  Mr.  Creasy  quotes  from  Thorn- 
ton of  the  militiyry  care  of  Solyman — 
such  as  his  institution  of  a  corps  of 
watei^carriers  to  supply  water  to  the 
soldiers,  not  only  in  a  march  but  on 


*  Eren  these  later  Sultans  do  not  appear  to  hare  attained  to  a  perfect  moral  irre^ponstlH- 
litj.  It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  outbreak  of  the  now-concmded  war  between  Bos- 
sia  and  Tarkej  in  the  antnmn  of  1853— when  a  popnlar  damonr  demanded  at  Constanti- 
nople an  immediate  Declaration  against  Rnasia,  and  the  Divan  demurred  to  the  immediatt 
adoption  of  a  hostile  policj — it  was  held  that  the  persistence  of  the  Sultan  in  a  course  opposed 
to  the  interests  of  the  country  rendered  him  liable  to  depontion  by  the  MuflL  This,  indeed, 
was  not  without  actual  precedent ;  for  the  deposition  and  eiecution  of  Sultan  Ibnhim,  m 
the  seTenteenth  oentoiy,  was  effected  bj  the  foimal  wammt  of  that  penonage  on  a  similar  plea. 
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the  field  of  battle — attest  the  excel- 
lence of  the  system  introduced  by 
that  sovereign  into  his  army.  The 
humble  and  cringing  manner  in  which 
he  was  more  than  once  addressed  by 
the  proud  House  of  Austria — and  the 
arroganttone  of  superiority  with  which 
he  affected  to  treat  those  Princes 
whom  he  termed  "  the  Kings  of 
Vienna" — indicate  the  primacy  he  had 
attained  in  the  list  of  Sovereigns. 

The  first  year  of  Solyman's  rei^ 
was  inaugurated  bv  the  fall  of  Belgrade 
— the  second  by  that  of  Rhodes.  In 
that  island  fortress  the  knights  of  St. 
John  were  yet  established,  on  his 
accession,  in  dangerous  proximity  to 
the  Turkish  capital.  It  may  be  in- 
teresting to  quote  from  Professor 
Oreasy's  narrative  of  the  siege,  as 
illustrative  of  the  power  and  policy 
of  the  Turks  :— 

<*  On  the  18th  of  June,  1622,  the  Ottoman 
fleet  of  300  sail  quitted  Constantinople  for 
Bhodes.  Besides  its  regular  crews  and  im- 
mense  cargoes  of  militar}'  stores,  it  carried 
8,000  chosen  soldiers,  and  2,000  pioneers. 
At  the  same  time  Soljman  led  an  army  of 
200,000  men  along  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor 

"The  Grand  Bfaster  of  Rhodes  at  the 
time  of  Solyman's  attack  was  Yiiliers  De 
lisle  Adam,  a  French  knight  of  proved 
worth  and  valour.  The  garrison  consisted  of 
500  regular  troops,  600  of  whom  were 
knigiita.     ...... 

<*  Soljman  landed  in  the  island  of  Rhodes 
on  the  28th  of  July,  1522,  and  the  siege 
began  on  the  1st  of  August.  It  was  pro- 
longed for  nearly  five  months  by  the  vidonr 
of  De  Lisle  Adam  and  his  garrison,  by  the 
skin  of  hisengineer,  Martinengo.  The  war  was 
waged  almost  incessantly  underground  by 
nines  and  countermines,  as  well  as  above 
ground  by  cannonade  and  bombardment, 
desperate  sallies,  and  still  more  furious  as- 
saults. A  breach  was  effected,  and  some  of 
the  bastions  of  the  city  were  diattered  early 
in  September ;  and  four  murderous  attempts 
at  storming  were  made  and  repulsed  during 
that  month The  Turkish  com- 
manders at  length  resolved  to  lavish  no  more 
lives  in  attempts  to  storm  the  city,  but  to 
trust  to  their  mines  and  artillery  for  its  gra- 
dual destruction.  Advancing  along  trenches, 
according  to  the  plan  of  gradual  approach 
which  IMS  sinoe  been  habitually  employed, 
but  which  was  previously  unknown,  or  at 
least  was  never  used  so  systematically,  the 
Turks  brought  their  batteries  closer  and 
closer  to  bear  upon  the  city,  and  at  length 
established  themselves  within  the  first  de- 
fences," &e.,  vol.  i.,  p.  261. 

It  is  interesting  at  onoe  to  compare 


and  to  contrast  this  account  with  the 
detail  of  the  si^^e  of  Sebastopol.  It 
will  be  seen  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  improvements  introduced  into  en- 
gineering by  three  centuries  and  a 
quarter,  alternately  of  peace  and  of 
war,  the  general  pnnciples  of  military 
operation  which  were  recognized  in 
the  earlv  part  of  the  sixteenth,  are 
applicable  to  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth a^.  The  same  mining  and 
countermining — ^the  same  reciprocal 
sallies  and  assaults — ^the  same  bom- 
bardment upon  either  side— the  same 
effecting  of  oreaches — ^the  same  stra- 
tegy of  approaching  gradually  along 
trenches— that  deciaed  the  fate  of  Se- 
bastopol in  1855,  had  decided  also  ike 
fate  of  Ehodes  in  1522.  The  age  of 
Solyman  was  the  first  age  of  m^em 
warfare. 

That  period  appears  to  have  been 
also  the  first  to  mark  an  approaching 
civilization  in  the  Turkish  rulers. 
The  ultimate  fall  of  Bhodes  before 
adequate  succour  could  reach  it  being 
now  inevitable,  De  lisle  Adam  ana 
his  knights  seized  the  moment  which 
further  delay  might  have  lost  for  an 
honourable  capitulation.  They  were 
thus  enabled  to  retire  to  Malta,  where 
they  at  once  a^ain  displayed  their  va- 
lour and  retrieved  their  glory  some 
forty  years  afterwards,  when  again  be- 
sieged by  the  great  Solyman  in  the  last 
years  of  his  eventful  reign.  "  How 
much  heroism,"  says  the  Professor 
with  sreat  truth,  "  would  the  world 
have  lost  if  the  kniffhts  of  St.  John 
had  obstinately  sou^t  in  Bhodes  the 
fate  of  Leonidas  !*' 

Let  us  hear  the  Professor's  account 
of  the  capitulation,  indicative  as  it  is 
of  the  first  approach  of  the  Turks  to 
an  acquiescence  in  the  Modern  Laws 
of  War:— 

"By  the  terras  of  capitnUtion  (25th 
December,  1522)  which  Solyman  granted  to 
the  knights,  he  did  hononr  to  nnsnccessfal 
valour;  and  snch  hononr  is  reflected  with 
double  lustre  on  the  generous  viotor.  The 
knights  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  quit  the 
isUnd  wiA  their  arnu  and  properljf  within 
twelve  days  in  their  own  galleys ;  and  they 
were  to  be  supplied  with  transports  by  the 
Turks  if  they  required  them.  The  Bhodian 
citizens,  on  becoming  the  Sultan*s  subjects, 
irere  to  be  allowed  ^  free  exercise  of  their 
religion:  their  churches  were  not  to  be  pro- 
fiined:  no  children  were  to  be  taken  from 
their  parents;  and  no  tribute  was  to  be 
required  from  the  laUod  ibr  five  years.    The 
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intubordinaia  TioUnot  of  tht  Janiasarief 
caosed  aome  infraction  of  theae  tenna ;  bat 
tha  main  provisiona  of  the  treat/  were  fairlj 
carried  Into  effect.  By  Solyman's  request, 
an  interrieir  took  place  between  him  and  the 
Grand  Maater  before  the  knighta  left  the 
ialand.  Soljman  addressed  through  his  in. 
terpreter  worda  of  respectful  conaolation  to 
the  Chriatian  Teteran ;  and  turning  to  the 
attendant  Vizier,  the  Sultan  obaerred— *  It 
ia  not  witiiout  regret  that  I  force  thia  brare 
num  from  hia  home  in  hia  old  age.*  Such, 
indeed,  was  tha  esteem  with  which  the  valour 
of  the  knighta  had  inspired  the  Turks,  that 
they  refhuned  from  defiudng  their  armorial 
bearings  and  inscriptions  on  the  buildings. 
For  more  than  three  hundred  years  Uie 
Ottomans  have  treated  the  memory  of  their 
brare  foemen  with  the  same  respect ;  and 
the  eacutcheona  of  the  knighta  of  St.  John, 
who  fought  againat  Sultan  Solyman  for 
Bhodea,  aUll  deeorata  the  long.e«ptured  city.  ** 
Vol.  i.,  pp.  262-3. 

Contrast  such  conduct  as  this  with 
tliat  of  preceding  soverei^ps  ;  and 
can  we  resist  the  conclusion  that, 
with  the  age  of  Solyman  the  Magni- 
ficent, a  new  era  had  dawned  upon 
the  opinions  and  the  ideas  of  the 
Turkish  rulers  ? 

This  was  but  the  beginning  of 
Solyman's  triumphs.  Four  years 
later,  in  1526,  he  invaded  Hungary 
with  100,000  men  and  300  guns,  and 
there  fought  the  memorable  battle  of 
Mohacz,  in  which  the  chivalry  of 
Hungary  and  the  House  of  Jagellon 
periiwea  together.  On  that  field 
24,000  Hun^;arians  fell.  Three  years 
afterwards,  m  1529,  he  again  invaded 
Hungary  with  the  view  of  dispossess- 
ing Ferdinand,  brother  of  tne  Em- 
peror Charles  V.,  of  the  crown  of 
Hungary,  and  of  assertins  the  rights 
of  Zapolya,  the  rival  cancudate  to  the 
throne.  He  was  now  at  the  head  of 
250,000  men.  His  expedition  suc- 
ceeded. Master  of  Hungary,  he  now 
threatened  Germany.  That  country, 
split  into  religious  divisions,  was 
tardy  in  action.  Meanwhile  Solyman 
was  in  Austria,  and  the  capital  of 
the  House  of  Hapsburff  was  in  a  state 
oi  sicuD^e.  Had  not  contmual  rains  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  the  Turkish 
army  to  bring  up  their  heavy  artil- 
lery, it  is  aluMse  certain  that  Vienna 
must  hare  fallen.  As  it  was,  the 
contest  was  long  and  nicely  poised. 
Near  midnight  on  the  14th  of  October, 
the  last  assault  failed ;  the  Ottoman 
tents  were  struck ;  and  the  Turks  re- 
treated into  Bungaiy.    Solyman  for 


onoe  diigracedthemoderatiim  that  had 
hitherto  characterised  his  rei^  A 
general  massacre  took  place  of  thou- 
sands of  Christians  wm>m  the  three 
weeks  of  the  siege  had  brought  into 
the  Turkish  camp.  He  chose  still 
to  regard  himself  as  a  oon^ueror ; 
although,  as  Mr.  Creasy  reminds  us, 
he  is  said  to  have  laid  a  curse  on  any 
descendant  who  should  renew  the 
siege  of  Vienna.  After  a  glorious 
reign  of  forty-five  vears,  he  com- 
menced his  memorable  si^^  of  Malta 
in  1565,  then  in  his  sevens-second 
year.  But  the  success  of  the  Christian 
arms,  in  t^is  instance,  asserted  the 
final  justice  of  Providence ;  and  the 
sun  of  his  reign  that  rose  upon  the 
triumph  of  his  armament  at  Rhodes, 
set  upon  the  glory  of  the  knights  of 
St.  John,  then  headed  by  Lavullette, 
in  the  sea-girt  isle  of  Malta. 

We  must  now  pass  to  more  modem 
times ;  we  have  not  space  to  expatiate 
upon  the  character  of  the  political  in- 
stitutions of  this  sovereim,  by  which 
he  is  (as  we  well  know  ux)m  our  own 
experience  of  Turkey),  as  well  remem- 
bered in  the  East  of  Europe,  as  by 
the  triumph  of  his  arms  ana  by  the 
splendour  of  his  reign«  The  acoeasion 
of  his  son  Selim  11.  in  1566,  mariu 
the  first  degeneracy  of  the  Ottoman 
State.  Ha  was  the  first  Turkish 
sovereign  of  the  race  of  Othman  who 
shrank  from  the  dangers  of  the  field 
of  battle.  His  reign  lasted  during 
only  eight  years:  and  had  it  been 
prolonged,  m  a  military  common- 
wealth like  that  of  Turkey,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  the 
Ottoman  Qovemment  would  have 
fallen  into  irretrievable  disorganixa- 
tion.  From  this  period,  though  the 
powers  of  Turkey  with  certain  alter- 
nations survived,  the  glory  of  its  do- 
minion passed  away. 

Without  chronicling  further  the 
annals  of  these  distant  periods^  there 
are  some  considenitions  which  they 
suggest  of  serious  application  to  pre- 
sent times,  which  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  pass  without  notice,  Turlush  his- 
tory, from  the  fourteenth  to  the 
seventeenth  eentury,  certainly  pre- 
sents contrasts  so  ri^d  and  so  signaL 
that  as  they  perplex  the  historieal 
student  in  his  apprehension,  at  this 
day,  of  the  character  and  elements  of 
Turkish  Power,  much  more  must  they 
have  baffled  the  penetration  of  con- 
temporary poUticans.      In  the  life- 
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time  of  one  g^eration  of  men,  the 
Ottom;^  arm  is  wholly  irresiBtible ; 
it  makes  progress  wholly  unexampled 
by  any  other  State,  and  threatens 
promptly  to  overwhelm  the  whole 
Christian  Power  of  Europe.  In  the 
lifetime  of  the  next  generation, 
without  having  meanwhile  sustained 
any  considerate  reverses  in  war,  it 
is  reduced  so  low,  that  we  have 
no  doubt  that  Western  Europe  was 
filled  with  political  prophets  pre- 
dicting its  almost  immediate  extmc- 
tion.  In  one  age  there  is  nothing  but 
glory  and  triumph  :  in  another, 
nothing  but  licentiousness  and  civil 
war.  How,  then,  are  we  to  account 
for  these  rapid  extensions  and  retro- 
cessions of  political  power?  How 
are  we  to  reconcile  the  elasticity 
which  admits  of  this  rapid  revival  of 
international  consideration,  with  the 
apj)arent  absence  of  all  elasticity 
v^ch  immediateljr,  and  without  ex- 
ternal causes,  precipitates  the  Turkish 
State  from  glory  to  inaction — ^from 
overwhelming  might  to  proximate 
dissolution  ? 

The  answer,  we  believe,  to  this 
Question  is  to  be  found  in  the  indivi- 
aual  character  of  the  reigning  sove- 
reign. This,  we  should  add,  is  a 
cause  to  whicn  Professor  Creasy  does 
full  justice.  You  must  either  have  a 
corrupt  people  and  a  good  govern- 
ment, or  a  corrupt  government  and 
an  energetic  people — when  you  can- 
not have  both — if  your  State  is  to  be 
prosperous  and  great.  It  is  tmdeni- 
able  that  in  the  heart  of  the  Turkish 
people  there  have  never  existed  those 
nigh  conditions  of  political  greatness, 
which  have  enabled  other  nations  to 
make  head  against  the  folly  or  inac- 
tivity of  the  Central  Power.  That 
people,  in  past  ages,  rather  presented 
the  mere  elements  of  such  greatness, 
which  it  required  the  energy  of  great 
rulers  to  develope.  The  condition  of 
the  Central  Power  determined  there- 
fore for  the  most  part  the  condition 
of  the  Turkish  State  :  and  when  we 
add  to  this  dependency  of  the  people 
on  the  government,  the  frequency  of 
civil  war  which  not  seldom  almost 
shattered  the  very  basis  of  the  Otto- 
man power,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to 
account  for  the  rapid  oscillations  of 
political  importance  to  which  the  his- 
tory of  successive  centuries  has  sub- 
jected the  Turkish  name. 

We  now  pass  to  modem  times. 


W$  have  lingered,  p^haps,  top 
long  over  the  first  volume  of  Mr. 
Cr^ay's  history,  mi  over  ihe  period 
to  which  it  relates.  The  second  and 
concluding  one  is  thus  far  distinct 
from  the  other,  that  it  exhibits  nearly 
the  same  international  relations  and 
interests  on  the  part  of  Turkey  with 
those  which  now  exist.  But  as  we 
have  passed  alike  from  the  period 
which  witnessed  the  establishment  of 
the  Turkish  power,  and  the  age  of 
its  glory,  we  snail  henceforth  rather 
review  the  last  two  hundred  years  of 
the  Ottoman  annals,  in  reference  to 
the  influence  which  they  have  effected 
on  the  present  relations  of  the  Porte 
with  the  different  states  of  Europe. 

Hie  three  principal  questions  of 
the  present  day  which  are  historically 
illustrated  in  the  records  of  these  two 
centuries,  hie— first,  the  rise  and  pro- 
firess  of  the  historioeJ  relations  of  the 
Turkish  Government  with  Russia  and 
the  other  states  of  Eastern  Europe ; 
secondly,  the  successive  changes  which 
have  taJcen  place  in  the  condition  of 
the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte, 
and  in  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
Christian  Prmcipalities ;  and  thirdly^ 
the  growtti  of  Trade  and  of  commer- 
cial relations,  which  have  served  to 
consolidate  the  interests  of  Turkey 
with  those  of  Western  Europe, 

The  earliest  diplomatic  relations 
between  Russia  ana  Turkey  date  from 
the  year  1492.  Ivan  III.  and  Bajazet 
II  were  then  respectively  ruling  the 
two  empires.  iTie  initiative  or  the 
proposal  for  these  relations  appears 
to  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  Czar. 

"Three  years  afterwards,  "writes 
Mr.Creasy^  "Michael  Pettscheieff,  the 
first  Russian  Ambassador,  appeared 
at  Constantinople.  He  was  strictly 
enjoined  by  his  master  not  to  bow 
the  knee  to  the  Sultan,  and  not  to 
allow  precedence  to  any  other  ambas- 
sador at  the  Ottoman  Court." — {page 
203.]  The  character  of  this  embassy 
has  seemed  to  symbolise  the  whole 
course  of  the  Russo-Turkish  relations 
up  to  the  present  time. 

It  was  not  until  the  seventeenth 
century,  however,  that  the  Russian 
name  made  itself  formidable  in 
Europe.      The  rapid    extensions  of 

Eower  which  the  Princes  of  Moscow 
ad  obtained  a  hundred  years  pre- 
viously, were  succeeded^  civil  wars. 
Hie  accession  of  the  House  of  Ro- 
manoff—the proudest  and  nearly  the 
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most  modem  of  all  the  dynasties  of 
Europe — ^in  1613,  formed  the  era  of 
the  first  oonsolidation  of  the  Bussian 
territories  into  a  compact  and  power- 
ful monarchy.  The  earliest  hostilities 
between  the  Muscovite  and  the 
Turkish  standards  date  about  forty-five 
years  previously  (a.d.  1568-70).  The 
commercial  eneigy  of  the  Ottoman 
State  had  then  suggested  the  exten- 
sion of  its  commercial  relations  on 
t^e  Caspian  and  the  inland  waters  of 
Southern  Bussia ;  and  a  force  was 
accordingly  despatched  to  lay  siege  to 
Astrakhan.  This  expedition  was  un- 
successful ;  and  the  first  occasion  of 
hostility  between  Bussia  and  Turkey 
marked  the  prowess  of  the  Bussian 
arms.  From  that  period  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Crimea beomiethe principal 
subject  of  contest  between  the  hostile 
governments.  This  peninsula — fa- 
mous through  the  traditionsand  vicissi- 
tudes of  two  thousand  years — ^wasthen 
ruled  by  its  Khans.  These  Khans  it 
was  the  policy  of  Turkey  to  sustain 
and  of  Bussia  to  assail ;  as  though 
either  State  even  then  foresaw  the 
influence  which  the  possession  of  the 
Crimea  would  ultimately  work  upon 
the  fortunes  of  the  East.  So  power- 
ful were  these  rulers  of  the  Crim- 
Tartar  race  even  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  that  they  then  extended  their 
victorious  arms  as  fiur  as  Moscow, 
and  imperilled  the  very  existence  of 
the  Bussian  power.  The  Crimean 
Khans,  though  virtuallyindependent, 
were  then  titularly  the  vassals  of  the 
Porte :  and  every  motive  of  ambition, 
of  policy,  and  of  revenge  thus  stimu- 
lated the  Czars  of  Muscovy,  with 
the  increase  of  their  militanr  power, 
to  subjugate,  in  the  first  mstance, 
this  outwork  of  the  Ottoman  strength, 
as  the  basis  of  their  future  schemes 
the    Turkish    dominion    in 


tiiurope. 

The  definitive  declension  of  the 
Ottoman  power  is  clearly  to  be  dated 
ht)m  the  peace  of  Carlowitz,  con- 
cluded, after  a  war  of  seventeen  years' 
duration,  in  1699.  The  impohcy  of 
the  Turkish  €k>vemment  in  that 
period  had  caused  nearly  all  the  ad- 
jacent Powers  to  conspire  for  its  de- 
struction. Bussia^  i^ovemed  by  the 
genius  and  the  ambition  of  Peter  the 
Great ;  Poland,  directed  by  the  mili- 
tary heroism  of  Sobieski  ;  Austria, 
still  powerful  in  tiie  eksticity  of  its 
political  resonroes ;  and  Venice,  pur- 


suing the  career  of  conqnest  and  sub- 
jugation which  it  had  initiated  on  the 
ever-memorable  waves  of  Lepanto; 
constituted  Uie  irresistible  confede- 
racy against  an  anti-Christian  State 
which  had  still  Uie  hardihood  to  de- 
clare itself  the  enemy  of  the  Europein 
Powers.  This  seventeen  years^  war 
was  essentially,  in  relation  to  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  what  our  recent  hos- 
tilities will  probably  prove  in  rdation 
to  the  court  of  St  Petersburg:— 
it  tjldced  an  effectual  check  upon  a 
policy  of  territorial  aggreisicn.  The 
Turlcs  had  been  driven  back,  in  signal 
discomfiture,  by  Sobieski  from  the 
walls  of  Vienna :  they  had  been 
ejected  from  the  Morea  by  the  vigo- 
rous administration  of  the  Venetian 
Bepublic :  and  they  had  yielded  to 
the  final  establishment  of  militaiy 
and  commercial  settlements  on  the 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  AzofLhy  the 
do^K^  perseverance  of  the  BnaBiaDf 
und^theadministration  of  Peter.  But 
for  the  far-seeing  policy  of  William 
III.  who  then  controlled  the  govern- 
ment both  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
Holland — it  seems  clear  that  the  Otto- 
man State  would  have  been  brought 
to  the  vei^  of  destruction.  Tnat 
sovereign,  m  1698,  succeeded  in  ar- 
resting the  unequal  contest  in  the 
East  of  Europe,  by  the  interposition 
of  the  poweiTul  mediation  of  the 
British  and  Dutch  Governments.  The 
correspondence  of  the  Sultan  with 
Lord  Paget,  the  British  Ambassador 
at  the  Turkish  Court,  strikingly 
evinces  the  respect  which  was  then 
entertained  for  ourown  country  by  the 
most  distant  monarchy  of  Europe. 
Austria  was  won  over  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  William  to  a  policy  of 
peace  :  and  from  this  period  we  may 
date  the  rise  of  her  jealousy  of  the 
Bussian  power  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Euxine.  Peter  the  Great,  lees  skilled 
in  diplomacnr  than  in  domestic  admi- 
nistration, found  himself  reduced  to 
the  alternative  of  a  peace,  or  of  fight- 
ing single-handed  against  Tui£ey. 
By  territorial  cessions,  on  the  part  of 
the  Porte,  to  each  of  the  belligerent 
Powers,  tne  Peace  of  Carlowitz,  under 
the  auspices  of  William  III.,  reas- 
sured, in  1699,  the  existence  of  the 
Ottoman  State,  though  it  sealed  the 
doom  of  its  political  ascendancy. 

The  dawn,  then,  of  the  eighteenth 
century  brings  Bussia  and  l^u^ey  to 
an  approxinmte  equality  of  power. 
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In  point  of  naval  prowess,  however, 
Turkey  waa  still  all-powerful.  She 
was  still  possessed  of  the  whole 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  few  settlements  on  the 
northern  shore,  for  the  retention  of 
which  the  Czar  Peter  had  stipulated 
in  the  Treaty  of  Carlowitz.  It  was 
under  these  encroachments  from  the 
North,  that  that  position  of  inter- 
national law,  which  had  declared  the 
Euxine  an  inland  sea,  began  to  un- 
dergo a  change ;  and  the  ancient  law 
— confirmed  in  the  treaty  of  the  Dar- 
danelles in  18()9,  and  again  in  the 
treaty  of  13th  July,  1841— which 
recognised  in  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment the  power  of  closing  the  Straits 
of  the  Bosphorus,  arose  not  from  the 
concession  of  the  diiferent  Powers 
towards  Turkey^  but  from  the  reten- 
tion of  the  onginal  rights  of  that 
Government. 

From  this  period  the  hostility  of 
Russia  and  Turkey  appears  to  have 
become  traditionary,  instinctive,  and 
irreconcileable.  Foland  was  now 
rapidly  declining  ;  Austria  more  and 
more  involved  m  warfare  with  the 
West ;  and  Venice  receding  from  its 
proud  maritime  pretensions.  The 
Kussian  and  Turkish  €k)vemments 
henceforth  began  to  absorb  the  chief 
share  in  the  international  politics  of 
the  East.  The  Muscovite  had  now 
succeeded  to  the  career  of  conquest 
and  aggression  which  the  dechning 
power  of  the  Osmanli  had  tacitly 
repudiated.  The  former  had  now 
replaced  his  ancient  standard  by  the 
double  eagle  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
perors :  and  so  far,  therefore,  as  the 
Czars  could  be  regarded  as  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  Eastern  Caesars,  it  was 
obvious  that  the  relations  of  the 
Christian  and  the  Turk  in  the  East 
of  Europe  had  now  become  directly 
inverted  : — that  the  policy  of  the 
Turk  had  become  a  poucy  of  repres- 
sion and  retention,  and  that  of  the 
Christian  a  policy  of  aggrandisement 
and  spoliation. 

The  first  twenty  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  shook  the  convic- 
tion of  that  age  in  the  inevitable  de- 
cline of  the  Turkish  Power.  The  last 
war  which  the  Great  Peter  under- 
took against  the  Ottomans  was 
wholly  disastrous  to  the  Russians. 
Venice,  too,  was  simultaneously 
driven  out  of  the  (Mmea.  But  the 
Treaty  of  the  Pnith  (1711)  concluded 
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between  Russia  and  the  Porte  was, 
in  the  circiunstanccs,  singularly  fa- 
vourable to  the  defeated  Power ;  and, 
as  if  to  restore  the  balance  of  the 
Peace  of  Carlowitz,  Austria  secured 
in  the  Treaty  of  Passarowitz  (1718), 
after  a  victorious  campaign,  exten- 
sive cessions  of  territory  firom  the 
Turks. 

It  is  singular  to  observe  that  the 
principles  of  foreign  policy  which 
nave  been  illustrate  in  the  warhx>m 
which  we  have  just  emerged,  are 
strikingly  identical  with  those  that 
passed  current  in  Europe  a  century 
and  a  half  before.  England  appears 
to  have  manifested  the  same  i<^oua 
watchfulness  of  the  rights  of  Turkey 
throughout  this  period.  The  ministers 
of  George  I.,  sustainim^  the  wise 
policy  of  William  IIL,  brought 
about  the  peace  of  Passarowitz  bv  a 
timelv  intervention  between  Turkey 
and  Austria,  much  as  William  had 
brought  about  the  peace  of  Carlowitz 
by  just  such  an  intervention  princi- 
pally between  Turkey  and  Russia.  It 
18  worthy  of  remark  that  in  these 
early  contests.  Great  Britain  has  been 
far  more  solicitous  for  the  interests 
of  the  East  than  the  French  Court. 
Here,  in  truth,  we  have  a  triumphant 
answer  to  the  favourite  assertion  of 
the  Grermans,  that  our  recent  sacri- 
fices in  support  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire were  dictated  simply  by  a  selfish 
consideration  for  the  safety  of  our 
Indian  empire  ;  for  those  sacrifices 
in  truth  illustrated  but  a  simple  con- 
formity to  the  maxims  which  the 
British  government  had  laid  down 
half  a  century  before  the  foundation 
of  our  Indian  settlements. 

The  next  period  of  Turkish  history 
— extending  over  fifty-six  years,  and 
ranging  fix)m  the  Treaty  of  Passa- 
rowitz to  the  Treatv  of  Kainardji, 
1718-1774 — marks  the  rapid  decline 
of  Turkey,  the  equally  rapid  advance 
of  Russia,  and  the  definitive  character 
imparted  to  the  politics  of  the  East. 
If,  indeed,  we  can  once  conceive  the 
idea  of  the  Government  of  a  State  as 
an  individual,  a  moral,  and  respon- 
sible agent,  we  shall  see  the  most 
striking  instances  of  the  principle  of 
retribution  workingitscourse  through 
the  scheme  of  poBtical  affidrs,  and 
surely  though  slowly  retaliating  the 
crimes  and  iniquities  of  each  Govern- 
ment on  itself.  No  more  conclusive 
evidence  of  this  truth  is  to  be  ol> 
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served  than  in  the  conduct  of  Austria 
throughout  that  period.  Had  the 
equally  impolitic  and  unjustifiable 
wars  of  this  state  against  Turkey 
during  the  eighteenth  century  never 
been  waged,  Austria  would  have 
►robably  remained  to  this  day  in 
ler  pristine  strength,  overshadowed 
in  no  greater  degree  by  a  prepon- 
derance in  Russia  than  in  Turkey. 
The  disastrous  issue  of  the  wars 
which  Bussia  forced  on  Turkey  was 
dearl]^  the  result  of  the  junction  of 
Austria  with  Bussia.  The  same 
scheme  for  the  appropriation  of  the 
Polish  soil,  bv  which  the  CJourt  of 
Vienna  thought  to  extend  its  power, 
is  now  working  its  gradual  destruc- 
tion. Turkey,  in  the  moral  alienation 
of  her  Christian  dependencies,  is  now 
working  the  natural  result  of  her  an- 
cient tyranny.  And  if  Bussia  as 
yet  appears  to  have  only  profited  by 
the  iniquities  in  which  she  has  taken 
part  with  others,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  the  perfidy  of  her  external 
and  the  CTuelty  of  her  internal  go- 
vernment supply  strong  probabilities 
of  an  extensive  confederacy  from 
without,  and  of  universal  disunion 
from  within,  which  may  one  day  an- 
nihilate the  proud  fabric  of  the  Bus- 
sian  power. 

The  wars,  then,  intervening  be- 
tween the  Treaties  of  Passarowits 
and  Kainardji  were  characterised  by 
the  double  aim  of  absorbing  the  in- 
dependence of  Poland,  and  of  appro- 
priating the  frontier  lands  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  both  by  Austria  and 
Bussia.  The  Court  of  Vienna  sought 
for  an  extended  territory  on  the 
Danube— the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg 
on  the  Black  Sea.  Hitherto  Turkey 
had  possessed  a  powerful  ally  in  the 
North  of  Europe.  In  place  of  a 
powerful  ally  she  at  length  gained  a 
powerful  enemy.  For  the  friendship 
of  Sweden  and  of  Charles  XII.,  she 
had  now  to  encounter  the  hostility  of 
Prussia  and  the  Great  Frederic.  The 
Busso-Prussian  Treaty  of  1764  deter- 
mined the  definitive  alliance  of  the 
Houses  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Hohen- 
zoll^n ;  and  we  even  yet  trace  its 
effects  on  the  destinies  of  Turkey. 
To  this  formidable  confederacy  the 
Ottoman  empire  finally  succumbed ; 
and  the  Treaty  of  Kainai*dji,  in  1774, 
which  proclauned  the  result  of  the 
struggle  between  the  Mahometan  and 
the  Christian  Powers,  was  regarded 


by  nearly  all  the  politicians  of  that 
age  as  heralding  the  inevitable  diaio- 
lution  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

But  events  did  not  long  remain  at 
this  point.  The  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  which  had  provided  for  the 
independence  of  the  Crimea,  were 
followed  by  the  annexation  of  that 
peninsula  to  Bussia.  That  empire, 
in  conjunction  with  Austria,  next 
schemed  a  partition  of  the  Turkish 
soil,  as  they  had  already,  with  the 
sanction  of  Kussia,  parted  out  the  soil 
of  Poland.  The  intervention  of  Eng- 
land once  more  saved  Turkey  from 
her  doom ;  and  the  Treaty  of  Jaasy 
again  gave  a  peace  to  the  East,  at- 
t^ting  the  progress  of  the  Muscovite 
dominion. 

The  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  in  181^ 
consigned  to  Bussia  the  whole 
northern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  be- 
tween the  Sea  of  Asoph  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube.  That  of 
Adrianople,  1829,  somewhat  ex- 
tended this  enormous  acquisition  by 
adding  to  the  Bussian  dominion  th« 
possession  of  the  Delta  interven- 
mg  between  the  several  Danul»iui 
mouths*  This  treaty,  however,  was 
rather  of  a  commercial  Uian  of  a  ter- 
ritorial cliaracter.  It  has,  in  fact, 
been  a  common  error  to  ascribe  to 
the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  Uiose  terri- 
torial cessions  which  nad  been  made 
seventeen  years  previously  in  the 
Treaty  of  Bucharest.  The  earlier 
Treaty  destroyed  the  Ottoman  domi- 
nion in  the  Black  Sea :  the  latter  an- 
nihilated the  Austro-Turkiah  com- 
merce on  the  Danube. 

The  political  declension  of  Turkey, 
however,  was  singularly  marked  by 
a  proportionate  commercial  growth. 
The  entrance  of  that  Empire  into  the 
European  sjrstem,  in  the  character  of 
a  Commercial  State,  dates  from  the 
year  1535.  This  was  effected  in  the 
first  capitulation  granted  to  Frandi 
I.  of  France,  which  guaranteed  the 
privil^es  of  French  merchants.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  same  century 
three  English  merchants  proceeded 
to  Constantinople,  and  obtained  simi- 
lar privil^es.  Nothing  can  more 
fully  illustrate  the  idea  of  barbarity 
which  was  then  attached  in  Western 
Europe  to  the  Turkish  Court,  than 
the  fact  that  one  of  these  mercantile 
adventurers  was  appointed  the  Am- 
bassador of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the 
Porte.     Additional  privileges   were 
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uow  obtaiued  by  tlie  miteion  of  Sir 
Thomas  Roe  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
For  the  progress,  however,  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  Turkey 
and  the  West  of  Euroi>e,  we  must  re- 
fer our  readers  to  the  Collection  of 
C*ommercial  Treaties,  ably  edited  by 
Mr.  Hertelet  of  the  Foreign  OflBce. 

The  historical  character  of  the 
Christian  Privileoes  forms  a  more 
engrossing  subject  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, when  it  has  been  the  aim  of 
cur  diplomacy  to  secure  these  privi- 
leges in  conjunction  with  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Central  Power.  We  are 
ourselves  in  no  apprehension  that  the 
recent  legislation  of  Turkey  will  be 
found  to  have  embraced,  as  is  com- 
monly supposed,  two  incompatible 
ideas — namely,  that  of  sovereignty  in 
the  titularly  dominant,  and  of  liberty 
in  the  titularly  servile  race.  The 
whole  history  of  Turkish  conquest, 
as  we  have  already  indicated,  strik- 
ingly enunciates  the  very  imperfect 
sovereignty  which  the  Sultans  ob- 
tained, in  their  most  glorious  age, 
over  the  outlying  principalities.  Their 
mediaeval  treaties  with  the  Chiefs  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were 
scarcely  more  binding  or  more  rigor- 
ous in  their  terms,  than  those  of 
which  we  have  lived  to  witness  the 
conclusion.  Wlien  the  Porte  fonued 
the  only  maritime  power  on  the 
Euxine,  we  have  seen  that  the  Khans 
of  the  Crimea  were  nearly  indepen- 
dent potentates.  In  fact,  the  colonial 
jwlicy  of  the  Turks  has  been  tradi- 
tionally more  wise  and  moderate  than 
any  other  attribute  of  their  domi- 
nion. They  seldom  aimed  at  a  fusion 
of  races  professing  incompatible  re- 
ligious, or  at  the  complete  subordi- 
nation of  a  population  possessed  of  a 
military  character  and  an  indepen- 
dent spirit.  Their  conduct  in  this 
respect  was  like  that  of  the  Eomans 
-  -like  that  of  Cliarlemagne — and  like 
that  of  Napoleon.  To  the  Turks — 
as  to  the  acute  statesmen  of  antiquity, 
to  the  Carlovingian  chiefs,  and  to 
the  ministers  of  Imperial  France — it 
was  obvious  that  where  the  bonds  of 
conquest  became  intolerable,  they 
were  ever  liable  to  be  broken.  Ab- 
solute rebellion,  indeed,  was  inva- 
riably met  by  the  Turks  with  abso- 
lute repression.  But  where  their 
sfizcrairUS  was  acnuiesced  in,  they 
were  more  often  willing  to  leave  these 
provinces  as  the  prapugnacvla  im- 


perii of  Boman  story — to  unite  the 
ascendancy  of  the  one  with  the  qua- 
lified freedom  of  the  other — and  to 
rely  upon  reciprocal  interest  and  mu- 
tual succour  to  maintain  the  rights  of 
either  against  foreign  power. 

This,  then,  is  exactly  the  political 
system  which  the  Allies  have  sought 
to  enforce,  and  which  Bussia  has 
continuously  endeavoured  to  destroy. 
In  the  Cnmea  her  first  effort  was 
directed  to  the  aboliticHi  of  the 
Turkish  tuxerainti.  Her  next  was 
to  annex  the  territory,  thus  dbjoined 
from  the  hostile  state.  So  in  Molda- 
via and  Wallachia,  she  has  more  re- 
cently introduced  her  own  Protec- 
torate conjunctively  with  that  of  Tur- 
key. These  were  obviously  more 
insidious  means  of  gaining  the  same 
end.  The  religious  freedom  of  those 
Christians  who  did  not  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  separate  government  has 
not,  indeed,  been  hitherto  secured. 
But  as,  in  the  distinct  Principalities, 
religious  rights  were  an  inevitable 
incident  of  the  political  rights  which 
hatl  been  traditionally  maintained, 
it  is  obvious  that  these  concessions 
of  the  Turkish  government  have  in- 
troduced no  fresh  principle  into  her 
intemal  polity. 

It  is  easy  to  appreciate,  then,  the 
magnitude  of  the  results  of  the  recent 
war  in  the  East  of  Europe.  Turkey 
had  been  threatened,  ^r*^,  by  the  fleet 
of  Sebastopol ;  secondly^  by  the  insi- 
dious encroachment  of  Bussia  on  the 
side  of  her  Principalities ;  thirdly ,  by 
Muscovite  intrigues  with  the  Courts 
of  Asia.  Two  of  these  three  menaces 
are  now  swept  away.  That  great 
naval  armament  which  so  long 
threatened  the  heart  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  with  sudden  overthrow — and 
that  jurisdiction  in  the  Principalities 
which  was  insidiously  usurping  the 
trans-Danubian  provinces  of  Turkey* 
— are  now  extinguished.  The  allied 
armies  now  relinquish  to  Bussia  the 
possession,  not  of  proud  arsenals  and 
fleets  on  the  coast  of  that  Crimea  in 
the  conquest  of  which  she  lavished 
the  blocKi  of  a  century  and  a-half — 
but  of  vessels  rotting  beneath  the 
waters  that  were  long  their  cradle  and 
theirprotection,  and  of  vast  dockyards, 
storehouses,  and  quays,  now  blasted  by 
exploidons  of  gunpowder,  and  trans- 
formed into  one  chaotic  mass  of  irre- 
versible ruin.  The  flag  of  Tmkey 
waves  once  more  in  uncontested  do- 
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minanoe  on  the  Euxine.    The  Russo-  of  liberty,  and  the  mx3teetion  of  a 

Turkish  treaties  extorted  by  the  fraud  risiuff  civilisatiou*      liet  the  policy 

and  ti^e  violence  of  the  Muscovite  which     we    have    thus     vigorooaly 

statesmen,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  adopted  be  steadfastly  pursued  ;  and 

Principalities,  are  torn  up.    And  if  there  will  be  no  fear  of     Buasiaii 

no  adequate  securities  are  obtained  on  preponderance  in  Turice.'''.  Let  Busoa 

the  side  of  Asia,  it  will  be  long  be-  recur  to  her  traditions' of  conquest; 

fore  the  Bussiau   Power  can  make  and  the  union  of  Europe  will  once 

formidable  demonstrations    in    that  and  for   ever  destroy  that  hideous 

quarter  without  naval  succour.     In  fabric  of  traditionary  ambiticMi,  which 

our  own  day  all  the  relations  which  the  crimes  of   generations  and  the 

we  have  thus  far  chronicled    have  policy  of  ages  had  devised  for  the 

become    inverted.      Russia    is   bar-  subjugation  of  all  that  dwelt  in  free- 

barous  and  cruel ;  Turkey  the  asylum  dom  and  civilisation  upon  earUi. 


CLOAK   AND   FEATHER  BALLADS, 
BT   C.    W.    TUOBHfiUBY. 

DICK  O'  THE  DLAMOND. 

The  lad  with  the  bonny  blue  feather. 

That  bore  away  jewel  and  ring ; 
That  struck  down  Sir  Walter  De  Tracey 

Before  the  proud  eyes  of  the  king. 
Tawney-yellow  his  doublet  of  satin, 

His  hat  was  looped  up  with  a  stone, 
His  scarf  was  a  flutter  of  crimson, 

As  he  leaped  like  a  prince  on  his  roan. 

The  heralds  their  trumpets  of  silver 
Blew  loud  at  the  multitude's  shout ; 

I  saw  the  brave  charger  curvetting, 
As  Richard  woimd  prancing  about ; 

But  silent  they  grew  when  Sir  Tracey — 
'A  gold-mine  could  scarce  glitter  more) — 
llop'd  into  the  Usts,  cold  and  sullen, 
Fool !  eyeing  the  jewels  he  wore. 
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There  were  diamonds  on  hat  and  on  feather, 

Diamonds  from  crest  unto  heel. 
Collars  of  diamonds  and  sapphires 

Hiding  the  iron  and  steel. 
His  housings  were  silver  and  purple. 

All  blazon'd  with  l^end  and  crest. 
But  seamed  by  the  sword  of  no  battle, 

For  Sir  Walter  De  Tracey  loved  rest. 

The  lad  with  the  bonny  blue  feather 

Was  ap««e  and  a  gentleman  bom  ; 
But  Sir  Walter,  a  knight  of  the  garter, 

CurPd  his  thin  lip  in  anger  and  scorn — 
Shall  he  who,  the  lion  at  Bullen, 

Helped  trample  the  tall  Fleur-de-lys, 
Compete  for  the  prize  of  the  jewel 

With  such  a  mere  stripling  as  this }" 
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"  No,  no  !"  cried  the  crowd  of  his  varlets, 

Waving  with  yelvet  and  gold, 
All  shaking  their  colours  and  ribbons, 

And  tosffln^  their  banner's  fringed  fold. 
To  heighten  Sie  insolent  clamour, 

The  drummers,  b^^inning  to  beat, 
Bid  the  trumpets  sound  quick  for  the  mounting-- 

Never  sound  to  my  ear  was  so  sweet. 

For  the  varlets  were  flocking  round  Richard, 

To  hurry  him  down  from  his  seat ; 
I  saw  him  look  fierce  at  the  rabble, 

Disdaining  to  back  or  retreat. 
That  moment  the  drums  and  the  trumpets 

Made  all  the  proud  ears  of  them  ring, 
As  slowly,  his  cneek  flushed  with  anger, 

Bode  into  the  tilt-yard  the  king. 

Pale  grew  ihe  lips  of  the  vassals, 

Sir  Traoey  turned  colour,  and  frown*d. 
But  the  people,  with  scorn  of  oppression. 

Hissed,  and  the  hisses  flew  round  ; 
Then  the  king  waved  his  hand,  as  for  silence, 

Stamped  loud  on  the  step  of  his  throne. 
And  bade  the  two  rivals  together 

Dismount,  and  their  errors  disown. 

"  Ah  !  this  page  is  a  rival  for  any, 

And  fit  to  break  lance  with  his  king ; 
Let  the  gallants  first  meet  in  the  toumay. 

And  fSterwards  ride  for  the  ring." 
Dick  stood  at  the  feet  of  the  monarch. 

And  bowed  till  his  plume  swept  the  ground ; 
Then,  clapping;  on  helmet  and  feather. 

Rode  into  the  lists  with  a  bound. 

Sir  Walter  was  silently  waiting. 

He  shone  like  a  statue  of  gold  ; 
Blue  threads  of  big  pearls,  luce  a  netting. 

Fell  over  his  housing's  red  fold. 
On  his  helmet  a  weather-cock  glittered, 

A  device  of  his  errantry  shewing. 
To  prove  he  was  ready  to  ride 

Any  way  that  the  wind  might  be  blowing. 

Dick  lifted  his  eyes  up  and  smil'd. 

Oh  !  it  brought  the  blood  hot  to  mv  cheek  ; 
I  could  see  from  his  lips  he  was  praymg 

That  Qod  would  look  down  on  the  weak. 
He  seemed  to  be  grown  to  his  saddle, 

I  felt  my  brain  tremble  and  reel. 
He  moved  like  a  fire-ruling  spirit, 

Blazing  from  helmet  to  heel 

The  king  gave  the  sign,  and  the  tnunpet 

Seemed  to  madden  the  horses,  and  drive 
Them  fast  as  the  leaves  in  a  tempest. 

With  a  shock  the  tough  iron  would  rive. 
Both  lances  flew  up,  ana  the  shivers 

Leapt  over  the  banners  and  flags, 
As  the  champions,  reining  their  chargers,  ^  t 

Sat  holding  the  quivering  jags.  uigtized  by  LnOOQ IC 
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Fresh  lances  !  "  God's  blessing  on  Dicky  !" — 

A  blast,  and  and  in  flashes  they  go  ! 
**  Well  broken  again  on  his  scutcheon  !'* 

Again  ^e  womI  snaps  with  the  blow. 
Alas,  for  Sir  Walter  De  Tracey  I 

His  spear  has  flown  out  of  his  hand. 
Whilst  over  his  bright-gilded  crupper 

He  stretches  his  length  on  the  sand. 

One  start !  he  is  up  in  a  moment ; 

His  sword  waves  a  torch  in  his  grasp, 
Dick  leaps  from  his  foam-covered  charger, 

And  springs  with  a  clash  to  his  clasp. — 
Sir  Walter  is  shorn  of  his  splendour, 

His  weather-cock  beaten  to  dust, 
His  armour  has  lost  all  its  glitter, 

And  is  dinted  with  hammer  and  thrust. 

He  reels,  and  Dick  presses  him  sorely, 

And  smites  him  as  smiths  do  a  forge  ; 
He  reels  like  an  axe-stricken  cedar — 

He  falls  !— yes  !— by  God  and  St.  George. 
Then,  oh,  for  the  clamour  and  cheering 

That  rang  roimd  the  circling  ring, 
As  Dick,  his  blue  feather  gay  blowing, 

Knelt  down  at  the  foot  of  the  king ! 

Then  the  king  took  the  brightest  of  diamonds 

That  shone  on  his  fingers  that  day, 
He  gave  it  to  bonnv  Blue  Feather, 

Ajid  made  him  the  Baron  of  Bray. 
Then  the  varlets  bore  ofi"  their  Sir  Walter, 

The  jewels  beat  out  of  his  chains. 
His  armour  all  batter'd  and  dusty. 

With  less  of  proud  blood  in  his  veins. 

And  they  caught  his  mad  froth-covered  charger, 

Who  had  torn  ofi"  his  housings  of  p>earl, 
They  gathered  up  ribbons  and  feathers, 

Ajig^  downcast,  his  banner  they  furl. 
I  was  still  looking  down  on  the  bearers, 

When  Dick  of  the  Diamond  sprang  in, 
And  without  a  good  morrow  or  greeting, 

He  kissed  me  from  brow  unto  chin. 

I  stuck  his  blue  feather  of  honour 

In  the  knots  of  my  clustering  hair, 
And  knelt,  ere  I  went  to  the  banquet, 

Thanking  God  for  his  sheltering  care. 


THB  TOWN  GATE. 

In  the  dusky  summer  evenings, 

When  the  light  was  growing  dim ; 
The  watch  from  the  darkening  chamber 

Oft  heard  the  distant  hymn, 
As  groups,  through  the  twilight  breaking, 

Movea  over  the  dry  scorched  down. 
Waving  the  mlm-brauch  and  the  stafl*, 

At  the  sight  of  tlie  8t«t<»ly  tow4„g„,ea  oy  GoOglc 
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Soon,  slowly  through  the  duaky  gate, 

To  the  light  that  lay  beyond, 
Trod  all  the  dusty  pilgrims, 

Happy  as  men  from  bond  ; 
Pointmg  out  tower  and  steeple 

To  the  boys  with  the  palm-leaf  crown, 
Chanting  the  songs  of  Zion, 

To  welcome  the  stately  town. 

The  old  men,  tired  and  travel-worn, 

Were  telling  tales  of  home  ; 
Prating  of  many  dangers  past, 

Of  desert  or  sea-foam. 
They  sang  one  hymn  together. 

Though  a  few  looked  sadly  down, 
The  rest  with  glad  flushed  faces 

Entered  the  stately  town. 

In  the  dark  midnights  of  winter, 

Oft  came,  with  bloody  plume. 
With  dinted  helm  and  bleeding  horse. 

The  trooper  and  the  groom  ; 
Ked-hot  from  rout  and  rally, 

"  Once  they  were  stricken  down," — 
Spurring,  with  wild  and  staring  eyes. 

Into  uie  stately  town. 

In  the  merry  April  mornings. 

The  laughing  players  come ; 
One  blows  a  pipe  and  capers. 

Another  beats  a  drum  : 
One  bawls  out  strings  of  ballads, 

And  a  boy  in  a  woman's  gown 
Screams  scraps  of  "  dying  Juliet," 

As  they  enter  the  stately  town. 

With  a  blaze  of  cloak  and  feather. 

Of  fluttering  cloth  of  gold. 
Through  the  dull  white  fogs  of  autumn, 

With  crimson  wreath  and  fold, 
Hode  knights  unto  the  toumay, 

Trampling  over  the  down. 
Grand  as  a  cloud  of  summer. 

Into  the  stately  town. 

Driven  before  the  pikemen, 

Half  naked,  pale,  aghast, 
Flying  like  leaves  of  autumn 

"before  the  chasing  blast. 
Now  hurry  bleeding  burghers. 

Their  gashed  heaSs  bending  down, 
Ui^ed  on  with  shouts  and  curses, 

Fast  from  the  stately  town. 

In  the  dreadfulyear  of  famine. 

When  black  Death  moved  about. 
Three  livid,  maddened  creatures. 

With  groans  and  a  shrieking  shout, 
Ran  naked  through  the  gateway, 

Their  shoi-n  heads  bandaged  down, 
From  the  reil-crossed  door  left  open. 

To  scare  the  stately  t^>wn.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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When  bells  shook  every  steeple, 

And  flags  deck'd  every  roof  ; 
"  Bess"  on  a  milk-white  palfrey, 

Trapped  with  a  purple  woo^ 
Smiled,  as  the  pursy  alderman, 

With  the  massv  keys  knelt  down  ; 
Then  through  a  name  of  cannon 

Swept  into  the  stately  town. 


, 


In  a  balmy  noon  of  summer. 

With  clash  and  shock  of  drums, 
'Midst  roar  of  guns  and  waving  flags, 

Hoarse  shouts  and  rabble  hums. 
The  iron  Cromwell  entered. 

His  stem  eyes  looking  down, 
Not  heeding  all  the  pomp  and  wealth 

That  filled  the  stately  town. 


THE  JBBTER's  sermon. 

The  Jester  shook  his  hood  and  bells,  and  leaped  upon  a  chair, 

The  pages  laughed,  the  women  screamed,  and  tossed  their  scented  hair ; 

Hie  ladcon  whistled,  stag-hoimds  bayed,  the  lap-dog  barked  without, 

The  scuUion  dropped  the  pitcher-brown,  the  cook  railed  at  the  lout ; 

The  steward,  counting  out  his  gold,  let  pouch  and  money  fidl, 

And  why  ?  because  the  Jester  rose  to  say  grace  in  the  hall ! 

The  page  played  with  the  heron's  plume,  the  steward  with  his  chain. 

The  Dutler  drummed  upon  the  board,  and  laughed  with  might  and  main ; 

The  grooms  beat  on  their  metal  cans,  and  roared  till  they  turned  red, 

But  still  the  Jester  shut  his  eyes,  and  rolled  his  witty  head  ; 

And  when  they  grew  a  little  still,  read  half  a  yard  of  text. 

And  waving  hand,  he  struck  the  desk,  and  frowned  like  one  perplexed. 

"  Dear  sinners  all,"  the  fool  began,  "  man's  life  is  but  a  jest, 
A  dream,  a  shadow,  bubble,  sir,  a  vapour  at  the  best. 
In  a  thousand  pounds  of  law  I  find  not  a  single  ounce  of  love : 
A  blind  man  killed  the  parson's  cow  in  shooting  at  the  dove; 
The  fool  that  eats  till  he  is  sick  must  fast  till  he  is  weU  ; 
The  wooer  who  can  flatter  most  will  bear  away  the  bell. 

Let  no  man  haloo  he  is  safe  till  he  is  through  the  wood  ; 
He  who  will  not  when  he  may,  must  tarry  when  he  should. 
He  who  laughs  at  crooked  men  should  need  walk  very  straight ; 
And  he  who  once  has  won  a  name  may  lie  arbed  till  eight. 
Make  haste  to  purchase  house  and  land,  be  very  slow  to  wed  ; 
True  coral  needs  no  painter's  brush,  nor  need  lie  daubed  with  red. 

The  friar,  preaching,  cursed  the  thief  (the  pudding  in  his  sleeve). 

To  fish  for  sprats  with  golden  hooks  is  foolish,  by  your  leave^ 

To  travel  well — an  ass's  ears,  ape's  face,  hog's  mouth  and  ostrich  legs. 

He  does  not  care  a  pin  for  thieves  who  limps  about  and  begs. 

Be  always  first  man  at  a  feast  and  last  man  at  a  fray  ; 

The  short  way  round  in  spite  of  all  is  still  the  longest  way. 

When  the  hungry  curate  licks  the  knife  there's  not  much  for  the  clerk  ; 
When  the  pilot,  tumiuff  pale  and  sick,  looks  up  the  storm  grows  dark." 
Then  loud  thev  laughed,  the  fat  cook's  tears  ran  down  into  the  pan  ; 
The  steward  shook,  that  lie  was  forced  to  drop  the  brimming  can  ; 
And  then  a^aiu  tlie  v.omen  screamed,  and  every  stag-hound  oayed- — 
And  why  ?  because  the  motley  fool  so  wise  a  seruiou  mad#!  ^'^^^^^ 
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"  Oh  !"  exclaims  the  reader,  "  this  is 
an  antiauarian  article  ;  we  need  not 
cut  the  leaves ;  we  have  enough  to  do 
in  this  nineteenth  century  to  read  the 
leading  aiiiicle  in  the  Times;  or,  if  we 
want  poetry,  there  are  Tennyson  and 
Lonfffellow,  without  d^ging  up  the 
mouldering  crudities  ofthe  reign  of 
Edward  111.  We  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  plodding  Dryasdust,  the 
laudator  tem^oris  adi,  who  values  a 
coin  not  for  its  intrinsic  worth,  but 
for  the  rust  with  which  it  is  overlaid." 
By  your  leave,  gentle  reader,  you  mis- 
take us  altogether.  We  are  not  Dryas- 
dust ;  we  have  as  little  sympathy  as 
you  with  the  mere  antiquary ;  we  never 
quarrel  with  a  Victoria  sovereign 
fresh  from  the  mint ;  but  if  we  hap- 
pen to  meet  with  a  Rose  Noble  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  quaintness 
of  the  image  and  sup>erscription  does 
not  prevent  us  from  recognizing  the 
ring  of  the  sterling  metal  upon  which 
they  are  stamped.  If  you  never  get 
beyond  the  large  type  in  the  Times, 
or  Tennyson's  last,  we  cannot  expect 
to  enlist  your  sympathies  in  the  poetry 
of  a  century  ago  ;  even  Diyden  must 
be  a  sealed  book  to  you.  But  if  you 
have  at  all  profited  by  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  true  principles  of  taste 
w^hich  we  have  been  ever  careful  to 
provide  for  your  improvement,  you 
will  introduce  yourself  to,  and  culti- 
vate the  closest  intimacy  with,  genial, 
joyous,  humorous,  tender,  old  Geolfrey 
Chaucer. 

It  was  in  the  days  of  our  under- 
graduateship  that  we  first  became 
acquainted  with  him.  We  had  made 
our  escape  for  the  vacation,  from  those 
long  stories  that  Euclid  tells  about 
tri^igles  and  rhomboids,  when,  in  the 
library  of  a  country  house,  where  we 
were  on  a  visit,  we  happened  to  meet 
with  Speght*8  black-lettered  edition 
of  1604.  The  quaint  wood-cut  on  the 
title-page,  in  which  a  knight  is  repre- 
sented charging  against  the  walls  of 
a  castle  among  lilies  as  high  as  the 
battlements,  arrested  our  attention. 
We  read  a  few  lines  of  the  Prologue 
to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  saying  to 
ourself,  "  I  wonder  what  strange  stuflf 


is  this  !"  But  it  ended  in  our  reading 
the  folio  through,  in  spite  of  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  black-letter,  corrupt  text,  and 
incorrect  punctuation.  And  ever  since 
that  time,  when  a  winter  evening 
hangs  heavily  on  our  hands ;  or  when 
the  still,  sultry  air  of  a  summer's  day 
invites  to  sit  imder  the  old  medlar- 
tree  on  the  grass-plot  before  our  study 
window  ;  wnen  the  air  is  loaded  with 
the  perfume  of  the  bean-fields,  and 
the  joyous  laugh  of  the  troop  of 
peasant-girls  who  are  weeding  in  the 
wheat  comes  mellowed  by  wie  dis- 
tance ;  or  the  harvest-horn  is  heard 
dismissing  the  reapers  from  their  toil, 
we  take  down  the  old  volume,  and 
dream  over  the  sweet  pictures  of 
English  country-life  ana  home-sce- 
nery— ^the  stately  dances  of  knights 
ana  ladies,  or  the  gorgeous  pajgeants 
and  banquets  of  feudal  magnificence, 
which  the  enchanter  raises  before  our 
imagination  with  such  life-like  real- 
ity. Don't  call  us  Dryasdust  for 
loving  old  Geofl&^y.  It  is  because  his 
pictures  are  so  fresh — it  is  because  the 
men  and  women  who  move  before  us 
on  his  page  are  the  very  men  and 
women  whom  we  have  seen  in  the 
flesh  in  this  year  of  our  Lord,  1856 — 
whom  we  travel  with  in  the  rail-road 
carriage — whom  we  sit  under  at  the 
proprietary  chapel,  or  sit  beside  at 
the  market-ordiiiary  of  the  coimtry 
town  to  which  we  resort  on  a  Satur- 
day— ^who  do  our  little  law-business 
for  us  in  Westminster-hall,  or  act  the 
lady-bountiful  in  our  parish,  that 
thev  never  fail  to  secure  our  attention 
ana  command  our  sympathy,  whether 
their  mood  be  humourous  or  pathetic. 
There  is  a  healthy  and  genial  tone 
about  Chaucer's  poetry  and  philoso- 
phy which  disposes  us  to  be  pleased 
with  the  world  in  which  we  live  ;  and 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  in  this 
he  caught  the  real  aspect  of  nature. 
Discontent  and  misanthropy  are  the 
offspring  of  over-civilization.  Chaucer 
always  prefers  the  sunny  side  of  na- 
ture. He  delights  in  May  mornings, 
gazes  with  rapture  on  the  sloping 
mwns,  the  stately  oaks,  the  daisy 
spreading  its  petals  to  the  sun,  the 
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birds  rejoicing  in  tke  fair  weather, 
and  the  squiiTels  holding  tournaments 
on  the  gituss.  He  never  exagi^erates — 
with  him  sorrow  does  not  sink  into 
despair,  nor  is  the  cup  of  earthly  joy 
ever  immixed  with  a  certain  bitter- 
ness. He  is  never  afraid  of  contem- 
plating death,  but  represents  it  simply 
as  what  it  really  is — a  great  change, 
to  be  regretted,  indeed  by  the  sur- 
vivors, but  not  to  be  regarded  with 
fear  or  loathing.  His  lovers  are  not 
invested  with  the  power  of  working 
miracles,  nor  are  they  exempt  from 
the  ordinary  cares  and  employments 
of  mortals.  Bad  men  are  not  sud- 
denly seized  with  fits  of  heroic  gene- 
rosity in  order  to  get  the  story  out  of 
an  entanglement,  nor  are  good  men 
such  faultless  monsters  as  to  be  above 
our  interest.  Like  a  well-bred  man 
of  the  world,  he  laughs  at  the  vices 
and  follies  of  his  time,  and  never  suf- 
fers his  satire  to  put  him  out  of  char 
rity,  to  spoil  his  good  maimers,  or  to 
degenerate  into  invective. 

Milton  believed  that  he  was  bom 
"  an  age  too  late."  In  his  time  the 
heroic  phase  of  the  national  mind  had 
passed  awajr,  and  an  epic  poem  drawn 
from  real  life  had  become  an  impos- 
sibility. Thb  difficulty  he  solved  by 
placing  his  scene  in  the  regions  of 
pure  fancy,  and  not  only  fashioning 
out  creating  materials.  He  could  not 
find  heroic  men  ;  he  therefore  worked 
upon  angels  and  devils.  Chaucer,  on 
the  contrary,  was  what  we  have 
lately  experienced  so  much  difficulty 
in  finding,  "  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place."  The  pure  epic  is  the 
poetry  of  nations  in  their  Infancy  ; 
their  poetical  creed  is  then  objective 
only.  The  valiant  deeds  and  the  ge- 
nerosity of  chiefs,  and  the  beauty  of 
ladies,  are  the  themes  of  their  song. 
The  poetry  of  a  people  in  a  high  state 
of  civilization  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  a  great  extent  subjective  ;  it  is 
independent  of  outward  things,  or 
only  uses  them  as  a  medium  for  cou- 
veying  the  abstractions  wrought  out 
of  the  very  substance  of  the  poet's 
mind.  The  Roniuna  de  Oeste,  and 
The  Excursion  represent  the  two  ex- 
tremes in  English  poetry.  The  po- 
pular ballads  and  l^euds  which  pre- 
ceded Homer,  but  which  are  now  lost, 
and  the  Greek  Anthology,  indicate 
the  analogous  phases  of  poetical  de- 
velopement  in  Ureece  ;  and,  between 
the  two,  Homer  appeared  to  catch  and 


embody  the  heroic  spirit  before  it 
gave  place  to  newer  modes  of  thought, 
and  was  lost  for  ever.  Rome  has 
no  epic  poetry  of  its  own.  The 
^neid  is  but  an  imitation  of  the  true 
epic,  and  depicts  thoughts  and  man- 
ners of  which  Virgil  had  no  per*>iial 
experience.  Cliaucer,  like  Homer, 
appeared  at  the  critical  moment  when 
his  genius  had  the  fairest  field  for  iU 
display — when  the  heroic  and  imagi- 
native was  passing  into  the  real  and 
material  phase  of  society.  The  law 
even  estaolishes  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.  as  the  limit  of  authentic  history, 
and  pronounces  all  anterior  to  it  as 
"  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary."  It  is  a 
vast  region  of  mystery,  in  which  ac- 
curate analysis  is  at  fault ;  but  in 
which  poetry  fimls  a  congenial  home, 
and  delights  to  expatiate.  It  pro- 
duced the  pm*e  epic  of  an  infant  nation 
in  abundance ;  our  library  shelves 
groan  imder  loads  oiliotiiaris  Je  Ottt^; 
and  just  as  these  were  beginning  U) 
lose  their  vitality,  Chaucer  caught  the 
spirit  which  yet  remained  to  them, 
and  combined  their  objectiveness  i^nth 
that  subjective  art  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  a  later  age.  The  result 
was,  that  he  was  haOed  by  his  con- 
temporaries as  a  great  master — that 
every  great  poet  wno  has  arisen  since 
his  time,  without  exception,  Shak- 
speare,  Spenser,  Milton,  Diyden, 
Pope,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Cole- 
ridge— has  acknowledged  his  tran- 
scendant  merit,  either  in  express 
terms,  or  by  borrowing  from  liiin. 
We  may,  therefore,  now  consider  his 
inau^ration  on  a  pedestal  in  our  na- 
tionS  literary  pantheon  as  Sifait  ac- 
compli. 

But.  though  his  title  to  occupy  a 
place  in  the  first  rank  of  the  poets  of 
England  is  thus  generally  acknow- 
ledged by  studentSf  though  many  of 
the  most  happy  ancl  striking  thouffhta 
of  his  successors  may  be  trace<l  to 
him,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  circle  of  his  readers  is  coutract*jJ. 
For  this  neglect  may  be  assigned  two 
reasons — his  indelicacy,  and  the  sup- 
posed obsoleteness  of  his  language. 
With  regard  to  the  first,  we  may  ob- 
serve that,  of  the  Canterbuiy  Tales, 
consisting  of  a  prologue  and  twenty- 
four  distmct  poems,  seven  may  be  pro- 
nonnceil  too  t)roatl  for  modem  taste, 
and  that  in  the  dramatic  dialogwei* 
between  %g,J^§|^i^^Jh^^<;ompany, 
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the  boiaterouB  oommenU  of  the  former 
are  sometimes  as  coai-se  as  Falstaff's 
jokes.  We  have  all  read  Horace, 
Juvenal,  Martial,  Homer,  Herodo- 
tus, and  Aristophanes,  at  school  and 
college,  and  Shakspeare,  Dryden,  and 
Pope  soon  after ;  and  to  suppose  that 
the  stories  which  Chaucer  puta  into 
Uie  mouths  of  his  lower  personages 
could  taint  an  imagination  which  had 
passed  through  such  an  ordeal,  is 
al>out  as  reasonable  as  if  a  man,  ac- 
customed to  drink  raw  spirits,  should 
refuse  a  crlass  of  claret  for  fear  it 
should  msS^e  him  tipsy.  The  objec- 
tionable parts  of  Chaucer's  poetry  are 
by  no  means  the  best ;  and  if  any  one 
is  tdnxdi  of  suffering  his  eyes  to  fall 
upon  them,  we  can  only  repeat  Chau- 
cer's own  advice  : — 

And  therefore  whoso  list  it  not  to  hear, 
Turn  over  the  leaf,  and  choose  another  tale ; 
For  he  shall  find  enongh,both  great  and  smale. 
Of  storial  thing  that  toncheth  gentilesse, 
And  eke  morality  and  holiness. 

In  the  other  poems  of  this  volumi- 
nious  writer  there  are  not  above 
three  or  four  passages  which  could 
offend  the  most  fastidious  ;  while  the 
general  tendency  of  his  writing  is 
not  onlv  moral,  but  even  religious. 
Now,  tne  general  tendency  is  the 
really  important  point  ;  for  that  vir- 
tue must  be  frail,  indeed,  which  is 
endangered  by  the  occasional  slips  of 
a  moral  writer;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  poet  may,  like  I'ope,  be  scru- 
pulously within  rule  in  his  language, 
and  yet  the  tendency  of  his  writings 
may  be  to  corrupt  the  mind  which 
they  do  not  shock,  and  all  the  readier 
because  they  do  not  shock  it. 

The  objection  arising  from  the  ob- 
soleteness of  Chaucer's  language  is 
not  so  easilv  met.  There  are  some  to 
whom  the  ncilities  for  observing  the 
formation  of  English,  afforded  by 
poems  written  hj  a  master  of  our 
language,  at  a  tune  when  its  com- 
ponent parts  were  not  so  thoroughly 
fixed  into  each  other  as  at  present,  is 
a  recommendation  rather  than  the 
reverse.  There  are  many  persons 
who  think,  and  adduce  plausible  rea^ 
sons  for  the  opinion,  that  the  English 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  retaining 
as  it  does  the  inflections  of  nouns 
and  verba,  and  the  philosophical  dis- 
poHition  of  the  several  parts  of  a  sen- 
tence which  mark  the  clasaical  lan- 
guages and   the  modem  (^eiinan,  is 


really  a  finer  language  than  the 
modem  English,  which,  like  a  patoisf 
relies  almost  entirely  on  the  use  of 
prepositions,  pronouns,  and  auxiliary 
verbs,  to  indicate  the  distinctions  of 
case,  person,  mood,  and  tense.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  to 
call  a  language  which  in  these  respects 
resembles  the  Greek  and  Latin,  bar- 
barous, as  Warton  and  others  of  the 
last  century  do,  is  simply  ignorance 
only  equalled  by  that  of  the  English 
gx)om  who  was  ccnvinced  that  all 
Frenchmen  were  fools  because  they 
called  a  horse  a  s/u)vel  (cheval).  To 
the  general  charge  of  obsoleteness, 
we  must,  therefore,  reply  with  the 
"  angel  of  the  schools,"  Distinguo. 
We  must  distinguish  between  what  is 
essentially  obsolete,  and  what  is 
merely  accidentally  so.  In  the  first 
place,  Chaucer  makes  use  of  some  few 
words  which  are  now  disused  ;  so  far 
he  is  obsolete,  and  the  only  remedy 
for  this  is  to  betake  ourselves  to  the 
glossary.  But  this  is  an  annoyance 
to  which  even  the  readers  of  Snake- 
speare  are  exposed.  Secondly,  the 
German  inflections  of  verbs  and 
nouns  are  retained  ;  as  for  instance,  / 
help  is  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  to 
help  ;  and  if  the  reader  does  not  know 
enough  of  the  analogy  of  his  own 
language,  to  enable  him  to  discover  at 
once  the  origin  of  such  a  form,  he 
must  also  go  to  the  fflossary  for  this, 
or,  indeed,  ought  raUier  to  go  l»ck  to 
his  accidence.  But  the  third  and 
greatest  difficulty,  in  fact  the  only 
real  one,  is  merely  accidental,  and 
easily  remedied.  It  is  thi»-->that 
even  the  commonest  words  are  not 
always  spelt  or  pronounced  as  at  pre- 
sent, but  follow  the  spelling  and  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Saxon  and  French. 
In  the  introduction  to  the  Aniuh 
toted  Edition^  Mr.  Bell  gives  several 
good  reasons  for  not  int^ering  with 
the  old  orthography.  His  object 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  first  place 
to  supply  a  desideratum  in  English 
literature,  by  giving  the  public  a 
standard  edition  of  this  great  poet's 
works.  It  is  true  the  Canterbury 
Tales  had  been  published  WlVrwhitt, 
with  excellent  notes  and,  glossary ; 
and  subsequently,  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright  had  edited  for  the  Camden 
Society  a  much  improved  text  of  this 
poem.  The  other  poems  were  to  be 
foimd  only  in  Speght  and  Urrv,  or  in 
the  AMiue  edition,  in  wluch    they 
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were  reprinted  from  Spegbt,  with  all 
his  absurd  corruptions  oAhe  text  and 
errors  of  punctuation  ;  and  as  if  to 
render  this  edition  perfectly  useless, 
there  was  no  glossary.  In  order  to 
secure  a  correct  and  authentic  text 
for  this  edition,  we  learn  from  Mr. 
Bell's  introduction,  that  the  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum,  in  the  Bodleian, 
in  the  public  library  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  and  in  the  Hun- 
terian  Museum  at  Glasgow,  have  been 
searched,  and  wherever  there  was 
a  choice,  that  those  which  appeared  to 
be  the  oldest  have  been  selected  as 
the  basis  of  the  text.  We  have  now, 
at  length,  therefore,  the  means  of 
reading  Chaucer  in  the  laneuage,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  in  which  he  wrote. 
We  are  not,  perhaps,  the  best  jud^e 
in  such  a  case,  as  we  had  already 
pretty  well  mastered  the  difficulty  of 
Chaucer's  lan^age,  before  we  saw 
Mr.  Bell's  edition  ;  but  we  really 
cannot  believe  that  anv  one  who 
knows  French,  better  still  if  he  knows 
German,  has  read  the  directions 
given  in  the  introduction  to  this  edi- 
tion, can,  with  the  help  of  the  expla- 
natory notes  and  glossary,  find  any 
difficulty  in  understanding  and  appre- 
ciating the  excellence  of  tne  father  of 
Englidi  poetry.  We,  therefore,  think 
Mr.  Bell  has  done  wisely  in  giving 
the  public  such  a  text  as  may  satisfy 
philologists,  and  in  trusting  to  the 
notes  and  glossary  to  make  it  intelli- 
gible to  the  general  reader. 

But  though  this  edition  appears  to 
us  to  supply  the  want  of  a  full  and 
correct  collection  of  the  poet's  works, 
it  is  not  a  book  to  lie  on  a  drawing- 
room  table ;  and  we  are  still  of 
opinion  that  a  su^estion  thrown  out 
by  Coleridge  in  his  Table-Talk  might 
be  followea  with  advantage.  "  I  cannot 
in  the  least  allow,"  he  olServes,  "any 
necessity  for  Chaucer's  poetry,  espe- 

*  Parfay  I'  thonght  lie,  fnntom  is  in  myn  heed ; 
I  onght  to  deroe,  of  rightfal  juggement. 
That  in  the  salte  see  my  wif  is  deed.' 

And  after-ward  he  made  this  argument : 

*  What  woot  I,  wher  Grist  hath  hider  sent 
My  wyf  by  Bee,  as  wel  as  he  hir  sent 

To  my  contre,  fro  tbennes  that  sche  went  V 


c'.all^  the  Canterbury  Taleej  being 
considered  obsolete.  Let  a  plain  rule 
be  given  for  sounding  tiie  final  e  of 
syllables,  and  for  expressing  the  ter- 
mination of  such  words  as  oo&m, 
natiany  &c.,  as  dissyllables ;  or  let 
the  syllables  to  be  sounded  in  saeh 
cases  be  marked  by  a  competent 
metrist.  This  simple  expedient  would, 
with  a  very  few  trifling  exceptions, 
where  the  errors  are  inveterate,  ena- 
ble any  reader  to  feel  the  pN»^eet 
smootnness  and  harmony  of  Chaaoei's 
verse."  If  a  person  so  qualified  at 
Coleridge  describes  were  to  give  the 
prologue,  and  such  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales  as  are  unobjectionable,  tc^^ether 
with  selections  m>m  the  rest  of  the 
poems,  retaining  the  old  spelling  only 
where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  metre,  marking  the  accented 
syllables,  and  accompanying  the  whole 
with  very  short  and  simple  explana- 
tions in  foot-notes,  a  charming  book 
might  be  made  ;  and  manv  persons, 
particularly  ladies,  would  uien  be 
enabled  to  enjoy  an  intellectual  plea- 
sure from  wmch  they  are  now  in  a 
great  measure  debarred.  The  feasi- 
bility of  this  plan  was  proved  to  our- 
selves, by  the  fact  that  some  ladies  to 
whom  we  read  aJoud  the  exquiaite 
tale  of  Griselda,  foimd  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  it,  and  were  charmed 
with  its  beauty  and  pathos.  We  will 
^ve  our  readers  an  opportunity  of 
judging  for  themselves,  by  placing  a 
passage  from  the  Man  of  Law's  tele 
m  the  original,  in  juxta-position  with 
our  modernized  version  ;  premising 
that  in  this  we  are  taking  no  greater 
liberty  with  our  author,  than  h&B  been 
taken  by  all  modem  editors  with 
Dante,  retrarch  and  Boccaccio.  If 
these  poets  were  edited  with  their 
old  orthography,  they  would  be  fully 
as  uninteUi^ble  to  a  modem  Italian 
as  Chaucer  is  to  a  reader  of  the  Timei* 

*  Parfiiy !'  thought  he,  •  phantom  (•)  is  in  mint 

head  ; 
I  ought  to  deem,  of  rightfhl  jodg^eot. 
That  in  the  salt^  sea  my  wife  is  dead.' 
And  afterward  he  made  this  argument : 

•  What  wot  I,  (<}  whether  Christ  hath  hither 

sent 
My  wife  by  sea,  as  well  as  he  her  sent 
To  my  countiy  from  thennes  (')  that  ihe 

went?' 


(i)Aikncy._(«)How  do  I  know O.Thffa^ovGoOglc 
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And  after  noon,  home  with  the  senatoar 
Goth  Alia,  for  to  see  this  wonder  chaouce. 
This  senatoor  doth  Alia  gret  honour, 
And  hastelj  he  sent  after  Costaonce. 
But  trusteth  wel,  hir  loBte  nat  to  daunoe ; 
When  that  sche  wiste  wherfor  was  that  sonde, 
Unnethes  on  hir  feet  sche  mights  stonde. 


Whan  Alia  sangh  his  wjf,  fajre  he  hir  grette. 
And  wepte,  that  it  was  rewthe  to  se ; 
For  at  the  firste  look  he  on  hir  sett. 
He  knew  wel,  verrely,  that  it  was  sche. 
And  for  sorwe,  as  domb  sche  stant  as  tre ; 
So  was  hireherte  schett  in  hir  diiitresse. 
Whan  sche  remembered  his  onkjndenesee. 


And  afternoon,  home  with  the  senator 
Goeth  Alk,  for  to  see  this  wondrons  chance.  ( ' ) 
This  senator  doth  Alia  great  hondur  (^) 
And  hastily  he  sent  after  Constiiuce. 
But  trusteth  (3)  well,  her  luste  not  (^)  to 

dance  ; 
When   that   she  wist^  wherefore  was  that 

sond,  (*) 
Unnethes  (^)  on  her  feet  she  mighte  stond.  (?) 

When  Alia  saw  his  wife,  fiiir  ho  her  gret,  (•) 

And  wept^  tliat  it  was  ruth^  to  see  ; 

For  at  the  firsts  look  be  on  her  set 

He  knew  well,  verily,  that  it  was  she. 

And  for  sorrdw  as  dumb  she  i^tant  (^)  as  tree, 

So  was  her  hearth  shut  in  her  distress. 

When  she  remembered  his  unkind<5ness. 


Who  lyved  ever  in  such  delyt  a  day. 
That  him  ne  moved  eyther  his  conscience, 
Or  ire,  or  talent,  or  som  maner  affray. 
Envy  or  pride,  or  passioun  or  offence  ? 
1  ne  say  but  for  this  ende  this  sentence. 
That  litel  wbil  in  joye  or  in  plesaunce 
Lasteth  the  bliss  of  Alia  with  Gustaunce. 

Here  the  only  thing  in  which  the 
old  diffei'S  from  the  modem  English 
is  in  the  orthography,  in  the  accentu- 
ation of  words  of  French  origin,  in  the 
pronomicing  of  the  final  «  as  in  Ger- 
man, and  in  some  trifling  variations 
in  gnunmatical  structure.  Indeed 
the  wonder  is.  that  in  a  poem  writ- 
ten four  hundred  and  fifty-six  years 
ago,  the  language  should  so  closely 
resemble  that  of  the  best  writers  of 
the  present  day.  And  here  we  can- 
not but  caU  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  pathos  and  beauty  of  the  expres- 
sion in  which  the  poet  describes  the 
effect  of  Constance's  meeting  with 
her  husband,  whom  she  l^lieved 
guilty  of  the  greatest  cruelty  to  her- 
self and  her  child : — 

<*  So  was  her  hearth  shut  in  her  distress." 

How  well  does  it  depict  that  in- 
tensely painful  feeling  of  inability  to 
speak  or  weep,  produced  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  we  are  the  objects  of 
the  undeserved  unkindness  of  one 
whom  we  love !  The  heart  is  truly 
then  shut  up,  as  it  were,  in  distress, 


Who  lived  ever  in  such  delight  a  day. 

That  him  ne  moved  either  his  conscfi»nce,('<*) 

Or  ire,  or  talent, ('*) or  some  manner  affray, ('-) 

Envy,  or  pride,  or  passion,  or  offence  ? 

I  ne  say  but  for  tiiis  end  this  sentence,  C^) 

That  little  while  in  joy  or  in  pleaM^noe 

Lasteth  the  bliss  of  Alia  with  Constance. 

and  all  the  outlets  in  which  sorrow 
finds  relief  are  closed.  What  thought- 
fulness  and  knowledge  of  human  nsr 
ture  does  the  next  stanza  we  have 
quoted  display  !  How  true  it  is  that 
when  all  external  causes  of  sorrow 
or  uneasiness  are  removed,  there  is 
still  something  in  the  heart  which 
makes  perfect  happiness  incompatible 
with  our  nature  and  condition  upon 
earth! 

Chaucer  is  generally  called  the  fa- 
ther of  English  poetry  ;  and  the  pro- 
priety of  this  designation  cannot  be 
disputed,  if  it  be  mtended  to  mean 
that  he  gave  new  beauty  and  vigour 
to  our  hmguage,  and  variety  to  our 
versification ;  and  that  he  was  the 
originator  of  the  modem  school  of 
English  poetry.  But  if  it  imply  that 
Chaucer  was  the  first  poet  who  wrote 
in  Ei^lish,  it  Lb  manifestly  inappro- 
priate. Without  mentioning  his  con- 
temporary, Gk)wer,  from  whose  Eng- 
lish works  might  be  culled  some 
passages  of  great  merit,  we  must  re- 
member that  our  Anglo-Saxon  fore- 
fathers had  their  poets;  though,  to 
judge  from  the  scanty  remains  which 


(»)  Accident,  or  event. («)  Honour,  being  a  French  word,  is  accented  on  the  last  syllable. 

. .(«)  Trusteth  is  the  imperative  mood,  trust  thou,  or  trust  ye (*)  That  is,  it  was 

not  pleasing  to  her.     Her  is  here  the  dative  case. (*)  Sonde  means  that  which  is  sent, 

a  message. (*)  scarcely. O  0  and  a  are  used  indifferently  in  words  of  thw  kind. 

(»)  Gret  is  the  past  tense  of  to  greet,  greeted (»)  Standeth (»<»)  Conscience  is  pro- 
nounced as  in  French. (»>)Covetousne8S (»«)  £/rvi,fear (»»)Iiaynotforthi8 

sentiment  but  for  this  object. 
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have  come  down  to  us,  their  poetry 
was  not  of  the  highest  order.  It 
was  with  the  advent  of  the  Normans 
that  new  blood  and  vitality  were  in- 
troduced into  onr  national  literature. 
The  Saxon  biahopa  and  abbots,  it 
must  be  allowed,  had  degenerated 
into  little  better  than  coimtry  gen- 
tlemen and  farmers ;  and  whatever 
we  may  think  of  the  abstract  justice 
of  William's  conduct  towards  them, 
we  cannot  be  sorry  to  see  such  men 
as  St.  Anselm  substituted  in  their 
place.  A  haughty  nobility,  despis- 
ing the  pursuits  of  commerce  and 
a^culture,  which  they  delegated  to 
their  Anglo-Saxon  churls  or  bond- 
men, the  Kormans  had  leisure  to  cul- 
tivate the  arts  and  elegancies  of  life. 
Poety  was  with  them  a  passion  ; 
Norman  rule  was  inaugurated  with 
poetry  ;  the  battle  of  Hastings  was 
b^un  by  the  minstrel  Taillefer 
thn)wing  himself  into  the  midst  of 
the  Eujish,  as  he  chanted  the  Song 
of  Boland  ;  and  metrical  romances, 
consisting,  or  purporting  to  consist,  of 
real  histories,  were  produced  by  the 
minstrels  who  followed  the  Duke  of 
Normandy  to  England,  in  an  abun- 
dance which  rivalled  the  issues  of 
Mr.  Bentley  and  Mr.  Colbum.  In- 
deed it  is  curious  to  observe  the  strik- 
ing analogy  which  subsists  between 
these  early  epics  and  the  popular  li- 
terature of  the  present  day.  In  such 
historical  romances  as  the  Chro- 
nique  de  (Jeoffroi  Oaimar,  Pierre  de 
Ijangtoft,  and  Benoit  de  St.  Maure,  we 
have  the  antetypes  of  Mr.  Macaulay's 
"  History  of  England."  In  all  these, 
an  imaginar}'^  heix)  under  a  real  name 
is  made  to  move,  with  more  or  less 
adherence  to  historical  truth,  through 
well-known  historical  events.  Some- 
times, as  in  the  romance  Dd  Ri- 
Ouillaume  d' Engleterre,  or  the  history 
of  Fulke  de  Fitz-Warrice,  the  poem 
is  as  purely  a  fiction  as  the  historical 
novel  of  the  present  day.  The  pro- 
genitors of  our  religious  novels  were  the 
metrical "  lives  of  the  Saints,"  or  such 
poems  as  the  "  Komance  of  Robert 
Grosseteste  ;"  while  the  satirical  no- 
vel, such  as  Mrs.  Trollope*s  Vicar  of 
Wrex/iillj  is  shadowed  forth  by  many 
a  hard  hit  at  the  vices  of  hypoci  itical 
churchmen. 

About  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  the 
pure  grammatical  forms  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  b^^  to  dist^pear,  and  the 
English  language  was  formed  by  a 


corrupt  mixture  with  the  Anglo- 
Norman.  From  this  time  forwd 
till  Chaucer  appeared  above  the  ho- 
rizon, the  popular  literature  aboimd- 
ed  with  poems  in  English,  but  formed 
upon  the  model  and  clothed  in  the 
metre  of  the  Norman  romance.  The 
dimeter  iambic,  sometimes  varied  by 
a  catalectic  line,  or  the  Alexandrine, 
displaced  the  alliterative  metre  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry  ;  and  the  copious 
ease  and  flowing  gi-ace  of  the  tronvere 
succeeded  to  the  frigid  obscurity  of 
the  scaM,  If  the  king  or  the  baronfl 
receive  a  reverse,  or  if  the  citizens  of 
Bruges  rise  against  and  defeat  their 
feudal  superior,  the  fact  is  sung  in 
every  hall  and  hamlet  in  England,  in 
satirical  ballads  and  pasquinades.  In 
fact,  political  intelligence,  clothed  in 
metre  for  its  greater  facility  of  re- 
tention, seems  to  have  beoi  as  widdy 
diffused  among  the  people  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
as  it  is  at  present :  the  only  difference 
is,  that  tnen  it  reached  their  ears 
from  the  mouth  of  the  minstrel  or 
gestour,  and  now  it  meets  their  eyes 
m  the  columns  of  the  "  Thunderer." 
In  the  South  of  France,  in  the 
meantime,  a  more  refined  school  of 
poetry  sprung  up,  and  gave  birth  to 
one  of  tne  most  curious  institutioiiB 
of  the  middle  agee.  At  the  Courts 
of  the  petty  sovereigns  of  the  south- 
ern provinces  were  establi^ed,  under 
the  name  of  "  Courts  of  Lore,"  or 
Oieus  sou  Vormdy  what  we  should 
call  literary  and  poetical  academies. 
Here  the  academicians,  learned  in 
thecal  «ci>m»,  submitted  their  poet- 
ical and  amatory  compositions  to  the 
judgment  of  their  fellow-profeRSors ; 
and  the  crown  of  laurel  was  awarded 
by  the  sentence  of  the  court — or  they 
proposed  subtle  questions  in  matters 
of  love,  clothed  in  the  language  of 
poetry,  and  caUedy«*-jE>a>tt«»,  or  tm- 
sons;  or  parties  aggrieved  brought 
their  pleaoings  in  idl  due  form  before 
the  Court,ana  prayed  judgment.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  sentences 
then  pronounced  had  some  such  effect 
upon  the  social  position  of  the  party 
condemned,  as  the  decision  of  the 
patronesses  of  Almack's,  or  of  a  pri- 
vate court  of  regimental  officers.  The 
only  account  in  English  of  this  most 
curious  institution  that  we  aie  aware 
of,  is  to  be  formd  in  Mr.  Bell's  intro- 
duction to  Chaucer's  poem,  entitled 
Th€  Court  of  lAwe, 
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From  these  early  literary  academies 
of  taato,  Petraixjb,  Dante,  and  Boc- 
caccio derived  the  metaphysical  sub- 
tlety of  their  treatment  of  the  uni- 
versal passion  ;  and  the  title  of  Chau- 
cer's earliest  known  production,  The 
Court  of  Love,  sufiicieutly  indicates 
the  source  from  whence  he  derived 
his  superior  refinement.  The  school 
of  poetry  fostered  by  these  courts  sup- 
plied him  with  that  subjective  ele- 
ment which  enabled  him  to  rise  at 
one  step  high  above  the  populai*  min- 
strels of  a  nation  in  its  infancy ; 
and  it  is  because  he  then  imparted  a 
new  and  more  cultivated  element  to 
the  pure  epic  of  his  predecessors,  just 
at  tne  critical  moment  when  it  waa 
possible  to  combine  them,  that  he  is 
entitled  to  the  name  of  the  "  Father 
of  English  poetry." 

Chaucer's  genius  was  of  that  kind 
which  is  improved  by  time.  His  in- 
dustry was  extraordinary,  liis  curi- 
osity unbounded,  and  he  appears  to 
have  been  posseesed  of  a  wonderful 
j)ower  of  assimilatinff  all  that  he  saw 
or  read,  and  reproducing  it  in  new 
forms  of  beauty.  Even  if  we  were 
not  aware  of  the  facts  of  his  life,  we 
might  trace  in  his  poetry  the  several 
external  influences  to  which  his  mind 
was  subjected  at  diflferent  periods. 
All  his  early  poems,  beginning  with 
The  Court  of  Lave,  belong  to  the 
French  school.  When  he  was  about 
forty-six  years  of  age,  he  went  to 
Italy,  and  probably  conversed  with 
Petrarch,  if  not  with  Boccaccio ;  and 
from  that  time  his  poetry  is  marked 
by  a  vigour  of  fancy,  a  freedom  of 
treatment,  and  a  firmness  of  touch, 
not  to  be  found  in  his  earlier  works. 
We  can  trace  in  the  Trot/lus  and 
Crysetfde,  The  House  of  Fame,  The 
Letjcnd  of  Good  Women,  and  the  Catv- 
tcrbury  Tala,  evidences  not  only  of 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
three  great  lights  of  Italy,  but  of  a 
more  extended  knowledge  of  the 
classics. 

This  is  easily  accounted  for  when 
we  recollect  that  Petrarch  and  Boc- 
caccio were  the  most  successful  imi- 
tators of  classical  Latinity  before 
the  sixteentli  century,  and  that  the 
latter  is  generally  supnosed  to  have 
been  the  first  scholar  oi  Western  Eu- 
roi>e,  since  its  separation  from  the 
East,  who  had  read  Homer  in  the 
original.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Chaucer,  with  his  voracious  a|>- 


petite  for  knowledge  of  every  kind, 
took  advantage  of  his  two  diplomatic 
visits  to  Italy  to  obtain  a  personal  in- 
troduction to  her  literary  men,  and 
to  be  initiated  into  those  studies,  not 
then  very  common,  to  which  they 
were  devoted.  In  those  days  Greek 
and  Latin  were  only  beginning  to  be 
considered  and  studied  as  deati  lan- 
guages :  Lexicons  there  were  none ; 
and  personal  intercourse  with  learned 
men  was  the  only  substitute  for  Sea- 
pule  and  Scheller.  It  is  not  there- 
fore surprising  that  Chaucer  retumeil 
from  Italy,  and  from  the  conversa- 
tion of  men  who  knew  how  to  infuse 
the  spirit  of  classical  antiquity  into 
their  young  and  vigorous  vernacular, 
with  vast  accessions  of  knowledge,  a 
firmer  and  a  freer  taste,  and  increased 
powers  of  language. 

We  will  now  endeavour  briefly  to 
trace  the  progress  of  the  poet's  mind 
from  its  earliest  to  its  latest  develop- 
ment, pointing  out,  as  we  go  along, 
the  various  circumstances  of  his 
external  life  which  may  be  supposed 
to  have  exercised  an  influence  over 
his  poetry. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  earliest  poem  which  we  possess  of 
Chaucer,  is  the  Court  of  Love,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded.  It  is  an 
allegorical  description  of  an  imaginary 
court,  held  by  the  god  and  goddess  of 
love,  to  which  worshippers  of  every 
age  and  condition  resort  to  do  their 
homage  to  the  god,  and  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  obligation  of  observing 
his  commandments.  In  these  com- 
mandments, as  well  as  in  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  poem,  is  embodied  the 
chivalrous  idea  of  love.  The  lady  is 
a  sort  of  divinity,  and  has  an  abso- 
lute and  indefeasible  title  to  the  lover's 
service  and  fidelity.  She  must  be 
addressed  in  language  in  which  pas- 
sion never  derogates  from  that  respect 
which  a  liege-man  owes  to  his  feudal 
sovereign ;  and  the  desire  of  meriting 
her  favour  must  engage  him  in  the 
exercise  of  virtue  and  courtesy,  and 
deter  him  from  every  mean  and  un- 
worthy action.  The  whole  closes 
with  a  curious  poem,  in  which  the 
several  species  ot  birds  offer  up  their 
worship  to  nature,  in  a  service  analog- 
ous to  the  matutinal  oflSce  for  Trinity 
Sunday  in  the  medieval  church. 
This  indicates  the  close  connection  of 
the  poem  with  the  courts  of  love,  in 
which  it  was  a  common  practice  to 
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designate  the  several  officers  by  the 
names  of  diflferent  kinds  of  birds. 
This  practice  il^thus  accounted  for 
conjecturaily  in  a  note  upon  the  pas- 
sage. *  *  The  tenderness  and  constancy 
which  birds  bear  to  their  mates  would 
seem  to  have  pointed  them  out  as  the 
fittest  of  all  creatures  to  act  as  the 
priests  of  love,  in  offering  up  the 
adoration  of  universal  nature  to  the 
great  creative  and  sustaining  princi- 
ple." In  this  and  many  other  par- 
ticulars of  the  mediaeval  philosophy, 
may  be  discerned  a  subtle  tendency 
to  pantheism,  which,  fostered  by  the 
great  Ghibeline  party,  broke  out  a 
century  later  in  the  open  paganism  of 
the  epicurean  iUuminati  of  the  re- 
7iais8ance, 

Throughout  this  poem  the  poet 
speaks  in  the  first  person,  and  ad- 
dresses himself  to  his  lady ;  it  appears 
to  us,  therefore,  that  when  he  repre- 
sents the  events  which  he  is  about 
to  describe  as  having  recently  occur- 
red, "  when  he  was  yoimg,  and  eigh- 
teen years  of  age ;"  and  when  ne 
designates  himseu  as  ^^  Philogenet  of 
Cambridge,  clerk,"  he  does  not  mean 
an  imaginary  person,  but  himself ; 
and  that  this  poem  is,  therefore,  con- 
clusive not  only  of  the  proximate 
period  of  its  production,  but  of  the 
place  of  Chaucer's  education.  To  the 
same  school  must  be  referred  the 
charming  all^^ries  entitled,  The  Par- 
liamerU  of  Birds,  or  The  Assemblv  of 
Fowls,  (strangely  mis-translated  by  a 
recent  FWnch  biographer  of  the  poet, 
VAsaembl^e  dcs  SotsJ,  the  Cuckoo  and 
the  JS^ightingale,  and  The  Flower  and 
the  Leaf  of  which  Dryden  has  given 
one  of  his  most  successful  transla- 
tions. 

It  was  probably  by  his  poetical 
acquirements  that  he  recommended 
himself  to  the  notice  of  the  chivalrous 
Edward,  with  whom  he  served  in  the 
French  campaign  of  1359.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  he  was  taken 
prisoner.  But  his  captivity  was  short ; 
for  in  the  poem  entitlea.  Chancel's 
Dream,  we  find  him  celebrating  the 
marriage  of  Prince  John,  then  only 
nineteen,  with  his  cousin  Blanche, 
who  was  afterwards  Duchess  of  Lan- 
caster in  her  own  right,  and  from 
whom  her  husband  took  by  courtesy 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Lancaster.     In 


the  Dream  there  is  an  allusion  to 
Chaucer's  own  marriage  with  Philippa 
Roet,  sister  of  Katherine  Roet — tnen 
one  of  Blanche's  maids  of  honour, 
afterwards  John  of  Oaunfs  mistress, 
and  finally  his  third  wife.  To  this 
connection  with  the  head  of  the  re- 
form party  may  be  traced  many  of 
the  poet's  opinions,  some  of  his  mis- 
fortunes, much  of  his  prosperity  in 
after  life.  In  1369,  Blanche  died, 
and  the  poet  celebrates  her  deatii  in 
the  Book  of  the  Duchess,  from  which, 
as  characteristic  of  his  narrative  style 
at  this  period,  we  will  extract  a  pas- 
sage, subjecting  it  to  the  same  process 
of  modernizing  as  that  of  which  we 
have  already  given  an  example : — 

Methoagbte  thus  tliat  it  was  Miiy, 
And  in  the  dawning  there  I  kj 
Me  mette  thus  (*)  in  mj  bed  all  naked, 
And  looked  forth,  for  I  was  waked 
With  smaM  fowl^  a  great  heap. 
That  had  affrayed  me  out  of  deep, 
Throogfa  noise  and  sweetnesa  of  their  nog. 
And,  as  mo  roettc,  they  sat  among, 
Upon  my  chamber-roof  without, 
Upon  the  tiles  all  about. 
And  sung  every  {})  in  his  wiae. 
The  most^  solempn^  service. 
By  note,  that  ever  man  I  trow, 
Had  heard.     For  some  of  them  sung  k)w, 
Some  high,  and  all  of  one  accord. 
♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

And,  sooth  to  say,  my  chamber  was 
Full  well  depainted,  and  with  glass 
Were  all  Uie  windows  well  y-glased 
Full  clear,  and  not  a  hole  y-crased. 
That  to  behold  it  was  great  joy. 
For  wholly,  all  the  story  of  Troy 
Was  in  the  glazing  y wrought  thus. 
Of  Hector  and  of  King  Priamus, 
Of  Achilles,  and  King  Laomedoo, 
And  eke  of  Medea,  and  Jason, 
Of  Paris,  Helen  and  Lavine  ; 
Add  all  the  walls  with  colours  fine 
Were  painted,  both  the  leat  and  glose,(*) 
And  all  the  Romance  of  the  Rose. 
My  windows  were  shut  each  one. 
And  through  the  glass  the  sunntf  diooe 
Upon  my  bed  with  bright^  beams. 
With  many  glad^  gilded  streams ; 
And  eke  the  welkin  (<)  was  so  fiiir. 
Blue,  bright^,  dcar^  was  the  air. 
And  temperate,  forsooth,  it  was. 
For  neither  too  cold  nor  hot  it  was, 
Ne  in  the  welkin  was  a  doud. 
And  as  I  lay  thus,  wondrous  loud 
Me  thought  I  heard  a  hunter  blow. 
To  assay  his  horn,  and  for  to  know 
Whether  it  were  clear  or  hoarM  of  soon. 


(•)  Thui  I  dreamt- 


-(*)  Each. (»)  CommenUry, 
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He  rises  and  follows  the  huuters  to 
the  wood,  where  he  walks  : — 

Down  by  a  flowery  groen<$  went,  (*) 
Full  thick  of  grasa,  full  soft  and  sw^t. 
With  flowers  fele,  (*)  faire  under  feofc. 
And  little  used,  it  seemed  thus ; 
For  both  Flora  and  Zephynis, 
They  two  that  mak^  flowers  grow. 
Had  made  their  dwelling  there,  1  trow. 
For  it  was  onto  to  behold  f) 
As  thougli  the  earth  envy<?  woM, 
To  be  gayer  than  the  heaven, 
To  have  more  flowers  swithe  seven,  (*) 
As  in  the  welkin  starres  be. 
It  had  forgot  the  poverty 
That  winter,  through  his  cold  morrows 
Hade  made  it  suffer ;  and  hU  sorrows. 
All  were  forgot,  and  that  was  seen. 
For  all  the  wood  was  waxen  green  ; 
Sweetness  of  dew  hud  raaJe  it  wax. 

This  is  the  metre  of  the  Auglo- 
Norman  romance,  admirabljr  suited 
for  narrative.  We  would  particularize 
the  excellent  effect  of  the  practice, 
ffenerally  followed  by  Chaucer,  of 
beginning  a  sentence  with  the  second 
line  of  the  couplet.  It  gives  a  natu- 
ral ease  and  vaiiety  to  the  verse, 
which  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
rhymes  would  otherwise  render  mo- 
notonous. This  artifice  has  not  es- 
caped Milton,  who,  witliin  the  short 
space  of  the  song  of  Comus,  uses  it 
several  times : — 

And  the  gilded  car  of  day 
His  glowing  axle  doth  allay 
In  the  steep  Atlantic  stream  ; 
And  the  slope  sun  his  upward  beam 
Shoots  against  the  dusky  pole, 
Pacing  toward  the  other  goal 
Of  his  chamber  in  the  east. 
Meanwhile,  &c. 

To  this  period  of  Chaucer's  life  may 
probably  be  referred  his  translation 
of  the  philosophy  of  Bo^thius,  from 
whom  ne  got  nis  Platonic  ideas,  the 
poems  caUed  The  Black  Knighty  and 
nis  translation  of  Granson*s  ComplaUu 
of  Mara  and  Venu$j  in  which,  under 
an  astronomical  allesory,  he  is  be- 
lieved to  have  hinted  at  the  attach- 
ment between  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon 
and  the  Duchess  of  York,  his  wife's 
aunt.  But  the  most  important  of  his 
obligations  to  the  Frencn  is  his  trans- 
lation of  The  Itomaunt  of  the  Rose, 
one  of  the  most  wonderfiu  allegories 


ever  written,  consisting  of  twenty-two 
thousand  veses,  and  embracing  eveiy 
topic  apparently  that  could  occupy 
the  mina  of  man ;  now  running  into 
charming  descriptions  of  forests,  mea- 
dows and  fountains ;  now  transport- 
ing us  to  scenes  of  magnificent  fes- 
tivity, where  knights,  in  the  gorgeous 
dresses,  and  with  the  punctdious 
gaUantry  of  the  feudal  age,  lead  fair 
ladies  through  the  mazes  of  the  dance 
on  the  lawn  ;  and,  again,  assuming  a 
tone  of  bitter  satire  and  fierce  invec- 
tive, and  assailing  the  crown,  the 
mitre  and  the  tonsure,  with  all  the 
acrimony  of  hatred  characteristic  of 
the  sansculottes  of  89.  The  study  of 
a  poem  so  various  in  its  subject  and 
so  vigorous  in  its  language,  was  an 
admirable  preparation  for  the  higher 
flights  upon  wluch  Chaucer  was  soon 
about  to  enter.  In  the  meantime  the 
tide  of  court-favour  had  been  flow- 
ing in  upon  him.  In  1672  he  wan 
made  one  of  the  valets  of  the  king's 
chamber ;  and  in  the  same  year  the 
king  granted  him  an  additional  pen- 
sion of  twenty  marks  for  life,  or  until 
he  should  be  otherwise  provided  for. 
He  was  now  forty-six,  in  the  very 
zenith  of  his  powers,  and  qualified  by 
his  previous  knowledge  to  profit  to 
the  uttermost  bv  intercourse  with 
men  of  genius  and  learning,  when  the 
great  event  which,  in  our  opinion, 
had  the  most  marked  influence  upon 
his  genius,  took  place.  It  was  towards 
the  end  of^the'year  1372,  that  he  was 
joined  in  a  commission  with  certain 
citizens  of  Crenoa,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  upon  an  English  i>ort 
where  a  Genoese  factory  might  be 
established ;  and  from  entries  in  the 
Issue  Bolls,  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  has 
shown  that  he  was  absent  a  whole 
year,  and  visited  not  only  Genoa 
but  Florence.  This  latter  circum- 
stance seems  to  indicate  that  he  took 
advantage  of  his  mission  to  Italy  to 
visit  places  which  had  no  immediate 
connection  with  public  objects  ;  and 
if  he  were  able  to  pusli  on  to  Flo- 
rence, it  is  surely  probable,  a  priori, 
that  he  sought  out  Petrareh  in  his 
retirement,  only  ten  miles  from 
Padua,  in  his  ci-sa  piccola,  ma  pia- 
cevole  e  decenteyin  mezzo  a^poggivestiti 
d'ulivi  e  di  viti.  We  fancy  that  of  all 
the  honour  and  pleasures  of  liis  em- 


(*)  Alley  or  path. («)  ^lany (*)  For  it  was  to  look  upon.— (*)  Seven  timet, 
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liafl8y,none  would  be  more  grateful  to 
Chaucer  than  tliat  of  hearing  the 
tale  of  Qriselda  from  the  mouth  of 
him 

whose  rhetoriqu^  sweet 
Illumined  all  Itail  of  poctrj. 

When,  therefore,  we  find  Chaucer 
making  one  his  characters  in  the 
"Canterbury  Tales"  say  that  he 
learned  this  tale  at  Padua  from  the 
lips  of  Petrarch,  it  seems  scarcely 
possible  to  doubt  that  the  poet  in- 
tended thus  to  record  the  meet- 
ing, and  to  acknowledfi^e  the  obliga- 
tion he  was  under  to  his  Italian  bro- 
ther of  the  tuneful  art.  We  can  thus 
follow  the  progress  of  his  mind  from 
his  early  adaptations  of  the  splendid 
allegories  of  the  French  school,  till 
his  acquaintance  with  the  master- 
minds of  Italy,  Dante,  Petrarch,  and 
Boccaccio  introduced  him  to  a  new 
field  of  thought,  and  by  driving  his 
genius  out  of  the  old  track,  imparted 
to  its  S'lbseouent  efforts  such  freedom 
and  crlginaiity. 

The  first  fruits  of  his  Italian  ex- 
perience was,  we  believe,  "  The 
Troylus  and  Cryseyde."  This  poem 
is  indeed  attributed  by  Lydgate  to 
his  youth,  but  youth  is  a  comparative 
word,  and  is  sometimes  applied  by 
men  of  seventy  or  eighty  to  any 
period  before  fifty.  The  Troylus  and 
Cryseyde  is  taken,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  from  Boccaccio's  Filostrato, 
and  yet  no  two  poems  on  the  same 
subject  can  be  more  different.  Boc- 
caccio's is  a  somewhat  coarse  picture 
of  the  courtship  of  a  gay  widow  by  a 
thoughtless  yoimg  gentleman  of  fa* 
uluou,  aasisted  by  an  unscinipulous 
friend.  Chaucei^'s  is  one  of  the 
sweetest  love-stories  that  ever  was 
conceived.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
English  language  to  come  near  it  but 
"  Eomeo  and  Juliet."  Troylus  is  the 
perfection  of  a  lover,  tender,  constant, 
and  unselfish,  the  veiy  soul  of  honour 
and  chivalrous  devotion  to  the  lady 
of  his  affections.  Cryseyde,  imlike 
Boccaccio's  conception  of  the  charac- 
ter, is  so  delicate  and  refined,  and 
the  circumstances  of  temptation  in 
which  she  is  placed  lead  her  on  so 
naturally  and  imperceptibly,  that  we 
never  cease  to  pity  and  love  her  even 
in  her  fall.     So  perfect  a  sijecimen  is 


she  of  her  sex,  that  we  believe  th« 
lesson  the  poet  desired  to  read  man- 
kind was,  that  however  devoted  a 
woman  may  be  to  a  present  lover,  her 
constancy  will  not  stand  the  test  of 
absence  and  new  associations.  The 
character  of  Pandarus  is  admirably 
conceived.  In  the  Filostrato  he  is 
too  good  for  the  hateful  oflice  he  per- 
forms ;  in  Shakspeare  he  is  too  un- 
worthy to  be  admitted  on  terms  of 
intimacy  into  the  society  of  gentle- 
men ;  but  Chaucer's  Pandarus  hou 
some  of  the  outward  attributes  of  a 
gentleman,  witli  a  great  deal  of  com- 
mon sense,  which  However  often  de- 
generates into  low  cunning  and  buf- 
foonery. Yet  he  has  the  grace  to  feel 
compunction  for  the  part  he  is  actmg, 
and  to  gloss  it  over  under  the  name 
of  friendship.  The  three  characters 
represent  the  different  modes  in  which 
the  imiversal  passion  acts  upon  dif- 
ferent dispositions.  Troylus  it  exalts 
and  refines  ;  and  he  is  the  ideal  of 
manly  love  ;  it  only  adds  weakness 
to  the  already  weak  but  lovable  Cry- 
seyde ;  while  in  Pandarus  it  assumes 
its  lowest  and  most  degraded  form. 
It  is  no  small  praise  to  say  that  in  a 
long  poem  in  five  books,  entirely  on 
the  subject  of  love,  there  is  only  one 
passage  which  in  the  slightest  degree 
violates  our  modem  ideas  of  de- 
corum, while  the  tendency  of  the 
whole  is  the  very  reverse  of  licen- 
tious. The  following  extracts  will 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
versification  and  spirit  of  the  poem. 
Troylus  returns  from  the  battle,  and 
passes  under  Cryseyde's  window  :— 

This  Troilus  sat  upon  his  bay  steed, 
All  arm^d,  save  his  head,  full  richdiy. 
And  wounded  was  his  horse,   and  *gaa  to 

bleed. 
On  which  ho  rode  a  pace  full  softely. 
But  such  a  knightly  sight  tiiiely 
As  was  on  him,  was  not,  withoutcu  fail, 
To  look  on  Mars,  that  god  b  of  battail. 

His  helm  to-hewen  (•)  was  in  twenty  pbcfi, 
That  by  a  tissue  hung  his  back  behm'd, 
His  shield  to-dash^   was  with  sword  sod 

maces. 
In  which  men  mighten  many  an  arrow  lad 
That  thirl<<d  («)  had  both  horn,   and  Derre^ 

and  rind; 
And  aye  the  people  cried, '  Herecometli  our  joyi 
And,  next  his  brother,  holder  up  of  Troy.' 


(')  To  is  intcnsitive  when  profiled  to  a  verb.     To-hewn  means  hewn  to  pieces. 

C)  PierccJ. 
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For  which  he  waxed  a  littlo  red  for  shame. 
When  lie  so  heard  the  people  on  him  crycn, 
That  to  behold  it  was  a  noMe  game, 
How  soberly  he  cast  adown  his  even  : 
C'ryseyde  anon  'pan  all  his  cheer  espy  en, 
And  let  it  in  her  heart  so  softly  sink, 
That  to  herself  she  said,  *  Who  giveth  me 
drink?*  (») 

For  of  her  owne  thought  she  waxed  all  red, 
Remembering  her  right  thus,  *Lo !  thb  is  he, 
>  Who  that  my  uncle  sweareth  must  be  dead, 
But  (•')  I  on  him  have  mercy  or  pity.* 
And  for  that  thought,  for  pure  ashamed,  (^) 

she 
'Gan  in  her  head^  pull,  and  that  so  fast. 
While  he  and  all  the  people  forby  past. 

And  *gan  to  cast  and  roll  it  up  and  down, 
Within  her  thought,  his  excellent  prowesse, 
And  his  estate,(<)  and  also  his  renown. 
His  wit,  his  sbnpe,  and  eke  his  gentleness ; 
But  most  her  favour  was,  for  (^)  his  distress 
Was  all  for  hc-r,  and  thought  it  wer^  ruth 
To  slay  sudi  one,  if  that  he  meant  but  truth. 

This  exquisite  picture,  it  must  l)e 
()l)served,  is  entirely  C1)aucer*8  ;  for 
Boccaccio  represents  his  heroine  as 
pizing  with  admiration  upon  her 
lover,  whom  she  had  never  spoken 
to,  witliout  the  least  idea  of  blushing 
or  drawing  in  her  hea<l.  The  lameu- 
tAtion  of  Iroilus,  when  he  finds  that 
CVyseyde  haa  hetrayeil  him,  has 
always  struck  us  as  very  pathetic  : — 

Through  which  I  see  that  clean  out  of  your 

mind 
Ve  hare  me  cast,  and  I  ne  can  or  may 
Fur  all  this  worid  within  my  heart*?  liud 
To  unloven  you  a  quarter  of  a  day  : 
In  cursed  time  1  born  waji,   well  away ! 
That   yuu,    tliat   duth(<>)    me  all   this  woo 

endure. 
Yet  love  1  be»t  of  any  criJature. 

Tlie  translation  of  the  Bomaimt 
of  the  Rose  and  the  Trt>ylus  and  Qry- 
seyde  drew  down  upon  the  poet  the 
resentment  of  certain  ladies  of  the 
court,  whose  favour  he  endeavoured 
to  proj)itiate  by  the  Legend  of  Good 
Wometiy  in  which  the  histories  of 
Ijidies  who  have  died  for  love  are  re- 
lated in  heroic  verse,  the  first  exam- 
ple of  this  metre,  we  believe,  in  the 
English  language.  The  best  part  of  the 
poem  is  the  introduction,  where  he 


follows  the  bant  of  his  own  inclina- 
tion ;  the  stories  themselves  are  close 
translations  from  Virgil  and  Ovicrs 
Heroides  and  Metamorphoses.  The 
following  may  be  worth  extracting, 
as  showing  his  ardent  love  of  nature, 
which  gives  such  freshness  to  all  his 
poetry — 

And  as  for  me,  though  that  I  ken  but  lite,(') 

On  bookds  for  to  read  I  mo  delight, 

And  to  them  give  I  failh  and  full  credence, 

And  in  mine  heart  have  them  in  reverence 

So  heartily,  that  there  is  pamd  none 

That  from  my  hookas  maketh  me  to  gone,(«) 

But  it  be  seldom  on  the  holiday  ; 

Save  certainly,  when  that  the  month  of  May 

la  comen,  and  that  I  hear  the  fowles  sing. 

And  that  the  flowers  'ginnen  for  to  spring, — 

Farewel  my  book  and  my  devotion  ! 

In  1374,  Chaucer  was  appointed 
comptroller  of  the  customs,  and  it  is 
sujHWsed,  M-ith  every  api>earance  of 
probability,  that  he  alludes  to  his 
cmjdoyment  in  this  capacity  in  tlu? 
following  passage  of  the  **  House  of 
Fame,"  which  must  therefore  be  re- 
fen\?d  to  the  period  of  his  life  sub- 
sequent to  his  hrst  ^^sit  to  Italy. 

Wherefore,  all  so  God  me  bless, 
Jo\6'9  halt  C^)  it  great  humbless  ('«) 
And  virtue  eke,  that  thou  wilt  make 
A'liight  full  oft  thy  bend  to  acht. 
In  thy  study  so  thou  writest. 
And  evermore  of  lovo  enditcst. 

Wlureforc as  I  said,  iwis, ( » > ) 
Jupiter  conaiiUivth  well  ti>is  : 
Fur  whrn  thy  lalour  done  nil  [», 
And  hnst  made  thy  rcckonincs, 
Iii>tiMd  of  rc^l  and  other  things. 
Thou  poest  home  to  thine  house  anon, 
And,  all  as  dumb  as  any  stone. 
Thou  sittest  at  another  book, 
Till  fully  dazed  is  thy  look. 

This  poem  has  been  imitated  by 
Poj>e,  who  has  utterly  missed  the 
spirit  of  fantastic  drollery  and 
naivete  which  nms  through  it,  and 
gives  it  its  peculiar  character.  We 
had  intended  to  have  given  some  fur- 
ther extracts,  but  we  must  hasten  to 
a  close. 

In  1386,  Chaucer  served  in  the 
Parliament  which  sat  at  Westminster, 
and  was  dissolved  after  a  stormy  ex- 
istence of  one  month, — as  knight  of  the 


(»)  Who   baa  given   me  a  charmed   portion   that  1    should  so    suddenly  love  ? 

(* )  Except (3)  This  Is  an  idiom,  meaning,    for   pure  shame. (*)  His  rank (') 

Beoanse. (•)  Yott  who  cause  me  to  endore  all  this  woe. (')  To  go (•;    Little. 


« — (•)  Holdeth (»o;  IlumUity (»>)  CvrUinly. 
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Bhire  for  the  important  County  of 
Kent.     In  this  capacity  he  probably 

fave  oflFence  to  the  Court  of  Richard 
y  his  support  of  the  turbulent  party 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  his  patron  and 
connection  ;  for  we  find,  from  the 
entries  in  the  Rolls,  that  he  was  soon 
after  dismissed  from  all  his  offices, 
.which,  exclusive  of  the  many  perqui- 
Hites  attached  to  them,  yielded  him 
an  income,  as  Mr.  Bell  observes, 
equal  to  the  salaries  of  the  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  It  has 
been  generally  supposed  that  he  was 
at  this  time  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
and  that  he  informed  against  his  asso- 
<>iate8  to  procure  his  own  liberation. 
This  supposition  is  founded  on  some 
particumrities  introduced  into  his 
philosophical  work  in  prose,  entitled 
The  Testament  of  Love  ;  but  whatever 
may  ba  tha  meaning  of  the  allusions 
in  that  work,  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  has 
clearly  shewn,  by  docimients  now  in 
existence,  that  during  the  whole  of 
the  period  when  he  is  supposed  to 
have  been  in  prison,  he  was,  witli  his 
own  hands,  receiving  his  pension 
half-yearly.  In  1389,  Thomas  of 
Woodstock,  the  political  rival  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  was  dismissed  ;  Chaucer  is 
immediately  appointed  clerk  of  the 
works  to  the  King,  an  office  for  which 
many  allusions  in  his  poetry,  display- 
ing a  taste  for  architecture,  shew  that 
he  was  qualified.  It  is  pleasing  to 
find  the  name  of  the  greatest  poet  of 
the  day  associated  with  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  contemporary  art. 
A  commission,  dated  12th  July,  1390, 
appoints  him  to  superintend  cei^tain 
repairs  in  St.  Greorge*8  Chapel  in  the 
Castle  of  Windsor. 

The  poet,  diplomatist,  statesman, 
and  architect  now  appeai-s  in  the 
character  of  a  natural  philosopher. 
In  his  astronomical  work,  calkd  Cotir 
dusiona  of  the  Astrolabie,  the  experi- 
ments are  all  calculated  for  the  year 
1391 ;  and  it  seems  to  us  so  natural 
that  a  lecturer  should  use  the  current 
year  for  such  a  purjioee^  that  we  have 
no  difficulty  in  assignmg  it  to  this 
period.  Tms  treatise,  in  which  one 
38  pleaded  to  find  Chaucer  declaring 
his  utter  disbelief  in  judicial  astn>- 
logy  as  being  contrary  alike  to  reason 
and  the  Catholic  faith,  is  addressed  to 
his  son  Louis,  in  a  preface  so  pleasing 
and  characteristic,  that  we  must  ex- 
tract it : — 


**  Little  LoqU  my  son,  I  perceive  well  bi 
certain  evidences  thine  ability  to  learn  sei- 
cr.ces  touching;  nnmbe»  and  proportions,  and 
also  well  consider  I  thy  busy  prayer  in  espe- 
cial to  learn  the  Treatise  of  the  Astrolabie. 
Then,  for  as  much  as  a  pliilosopber  aaith  be 
vrrappeth  him  in  his  friend  that  coode- 
scendeth  to  the  ri^^hlful  prayers  of  his  fnend, 
therefore  I  have  giren  thee  a  sufficient  astro- 
labie for  our  horizon,  compoonded  after  tbe 
latitude  (longitude  ?)  of  Oxenford,  upoitbe 
which,  by  mediation  of  this  little  triatiae  I 
purposj  to  teach  thee  a  certain  nnnibrr  of 
concluMons  pertaming  to  this  same  instru- 
ment. *  *  *  lu  the  treatbe, 
divided  into  three  parts,  will  I  shew  the 
wondrous  light  (easy)  rules,  and  naked  words 
in  Enjif1i»h,  for  I^tin  no  canst  thou  not  vet 
but  small,  my  little  son.         •  •         Kow 

will  I  pray  meekly  every  person  discreet  that 
readeth  or  hearcih  this  little  treatise,  to 
have  my  m4e  intenting  (niejnin;;)  excmed, 
and  my  superfluity  of  words,  for  two  causes : 
The  first  cause  is,  for  that  curious  euditio)( 
and  hard  sentences  is  full  heavy  at  once  fur 
such  a  child  to  learn ;  and  the  second  cause 
is  this,  me  sccmetli  better  '.o  write  unto  a  cbDd 
twice  a  good  Kentenoe,  than  he  forget  it  once. 
And  Louis,  if  it  so  be  that  I  sliew  thee  in 
my  lytlio  EnglUh  :\b  true  conclusions  touching 
this  matter,  and  i:ot  only  as  true,  bat  as 
many  and  subtle  conclusions,  as  been  y.-Jicwed 
in  Latin  iu  any  common  treatise  of  the  astro- 
labie, conne  me  the  more  thanks,  and  pray 
God  save  the  King  that  is  lord  of  tliis  lao- 
guage,  and  all  that  him  faith  beareth  sod 
oWycth,  every  in  his  degree,  the  more 
and  the  less.  But  consideretl.  well  tliat  I 
nc  usurp  uot  to  have  found  this  work  of  iny 
labour  or  of  my  engine  (ingenium)  ;  1  n'am 
but  a  lewd  (unlearned)  compilatour  of  th« 
labour  of  other  astrologians,  and  have  it 
translated  in  mine  £ngli:>h,  only  for  thy 
doctrine.  And  with  this  sword  shall  I  sby 
Knvy." 

To  say  that  tins  language  is  either 
barbarous  or  obsolete  is  absurd. 

We  now  come  to  his  last  and 
greatest  work,  the  Canterbury  Tales, 
a  work  which  was  probably  be^ 
many  yeai-s  before  tliis,  but  which 
occupied  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
and  still  remained  unfinished  at  his 
death  in  the  year  1400.  Like  the  De- 
cameron, it  consists  of  a  collection  of 
stories  related  by  different  personages, 
and  connected  by  a  dialogue  between 
them  ;  but  here  the  rcseniDlance  ends. 
Boccaccio's  charactersall  belong  toone 
class  of  society,  and  that  the  highest, 
which  presents  the  least  rarietyor 
interest.  CJhaucer's  comprise  eveiy 
grade,  from  the  knight  and  the  digni- 
fied churchman  and  decorous  prioress, 
to  the  cook,  the  miller,  and  the  boi»- 
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teroiis  wife  of  Bath.  Boccaccio's  tales, 
though  admirable  in  their  way,  are 
remarkable  for  a  simplicity  of  style 
which  often  borders  upon  baldness  ; 
they  seem  often  like  the  argument  or 
heading  of  a  story  rather  than  the 
story  itself.  Chaucer's  are  worked  up 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  abound 
with  minute  descriptions,  broad  con- 
trasts, and  strokes  of  dnunatic  skill ; 
in  the  former  the  interest  is  concen- 
trated on  the  incidents — in  the  latter, 
on  the  characters.  The  Decameron 
represents  the  dreamy,  voluptuous, 
epicurean  tone  of  the  Italian  mind  ; 
the  Canterbury  Tales,  the  rough, 
practical,  sometimes  coarse,  but  al- 
wa3rs  real  and  manly  spirit  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon. 

In  the  Prologue  with  which  the 
piece  opens,  the  poet  describes  the 
occasion  of  his  meeting  with  the  se- 
veral pilgrims,  and  introduces  them 
to  the  r^Euler.  On  a  fine  day  in 
spring,  he  is  tempted  by  the  beauty 
of  the  weather,  and  the  desire  of 
change  after  the  long  confinement  of 
winter,  to  join  in  one  of  the  fashion- 
able pilgrimages  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
Thomas  arBecket  at  Canterbury  ; 
and  with  a  view  to  an  early  start 
next  morning,  he  sleeps  at  the  Ta- 
bard Inn,  in  the  borough  of  South- 
wark. 

This  Inn  still  exists.  It  is  situated 
about  three himdredyardsbeyond  Jx)n- 
don  Bridge.  A  narrow  gateway  leads 
to  its  court-yard,  surrounded  by  gal- 
leries. Into  these  open  the  chambers 
which  are  approached  by  an  exter- 
nal stair-case.  We  visited  it  last 
summer,  and  drank  a  glass  of  South- 
wark  ale  in  honour  of  the  immortal 
band  of  pilgrims,  who,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  jolly  Host,  issued  from  its 
portal  four  hundred  years  ago.  But 
that  choice  spiiit  is  no  more.  No 
more  does  he  wheedle  or  overawe  the 
bullying  miller,  or  bandy  jokes  with 
the  youn^  priest,  or  win  upon  the 
reserve  of  tlie  prioress  by  his  scru- 
pulous and  respectful  gallantry.  His 
lx)ld,  broad  face  lies  with  Yorick's 
skull ;  and  the  "  gentle  hostelry,"  of 
which  he  was  once  the  informing  spi- 
rit, is  presided  over  by  a  thin-lipped, 
vixenish  landlady,  who  draws  thin 
beer  for  the  stupid  Kentish  carriei-s 
whose  waggons  block  the  court-yard. 

The  poet  here  meets  a  company  of 
nine-aud- tweuty  i^ilgriras  of  every 
I'ank,   tnule,  ancl  variety  of  charac- 


ter, all  bent  upon  the  same  errand 
of  piety  or  amusement  as  himself  ; 
and  the  description  which  he  gives 
of  them  is  pernaps  the  most  curious 
pictui'e  of  contemporaneous  manners 
that  exists  in  any  language.  Every 
particulai*  of  each  person's  appeai- 
ance,  manner,  and  costume,  is  piiv 
duced  with  the  breadth  and  firmness 
of  Albert  Durer's  pencil.  We  all  know 
the  merchant,  with  the  broad-brim- 
med hat,  ^'  who  speaks  his  reasons 
full  solemnly  ;"  who  is  perfectly  up 
to  all  the  tricks  of  the  stock-exchange, 
and  keeps  up  the  show  of  a  subst^- 
tial  trader  even  to  the  eve  of  his 
bankruptcy.  "  There  wist6  no  man 
that  he  was  in  debt.  So  estately  was 
he  of  governance."  The  sergeant  of 
law  may  be  seen  walking  down  Chan- 
cery-lane with  a  blue  bag,  any  day 
diudng  term-time,  in  a  vast  hurry  to 
be  in  time  before  his  cause  is  called 
on — ^for 

Ko  where  so  bnsy  as  man  as  he  there  n'as, 

(ne  was) 
And  jct  he  seemed  busier  than  ho  was. 

Tlie  host,  who  by  no  means  con- 
tents himself  with  carrying  in  the  first 
course,  but  knows  that  it  is  for  his 
interest  that  his  guests  should  enjoy 
their  trip,  proposes  that  the  pilgrims 
should  beguile  the  road  by  relating 
stories  b&  they  ride,  and  that  the  best 
story-teller  should  have  a  supper  at 
the  common  cost  on  their  return. 
This  is  unanimously  agreed  to,  and 
"The  Canterbury  Tales"  consist  of 
the  stories  told  in  pursuance  of  this 
agreement,  connected  by  a  hxunour- 
ous  discourse  among  the  company. 
The  Knight  relates  a  charming  tale 
of  chivjury,  rather  founded  upon, 
than  translated  from,  Boccaccio's 
Theseide.  The  Squire's  tale  is  the 
imfinished  history  of  "  Cambuskan 
bold,  and  Algarsife ;"  the  two  nuns 
who  are  of  the  party  recite  legends  of 
the  saints,  which  are  by  no  means  the 
least  meritorious  of  the  collection  ; 
the  other  characters  tell  tales  charac- 
teristic of  their  tastes ;  and  the  Par- 
son closes  the  whole  with  a  sermon 
foimded,  we  believe,  on  Robert  Grosse- 
teste's  treatise  De  Septem  Vitiis  et 
Reinediis, 

We  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  a 
common  thing  in  the  middle  ages  for 
the  travellers  who  used  to  ride  in 
tnwps  to  fairs,  tournaments,  or  fa- 
vourite  shrines,  Lt^!Ti:?i^W|^#^i^4t€ 
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time  by  telling  stories.  It  has  often 
t)ccurred  to  ua  that  the  travellers  in 
railway  carriages  would  be  better 
employed  in  this  way  than  in  sitting 
'^  mimb  as  a  stone/*  and  casting  sus- 
picious glances  at  each  other  from 
tmder  their  fur-caps ;  but  our  man- 
ners are  too  exclusive  and  reserved 
for  this.  In  America,  the  young 
swarm  of  Anglo-Saxons,  which  is 
there  engaged  in  constructing  its 
combs  and  developing  its  character, 
sjems  to  have  gone  back  to  the  ear- 
lier manners  of  its  parent  hive  in 
this  respect.  In  the  following  pic- 
ture of  American  travelling,  the  ana- 
logy of  "  The  Canterbury  Tales  "  is 
foUowed  even  to  the  treating  of 
the  best  story-teller  at  the  exi>ense 
of  the  company.  In  a  steam-boat 
on  Lake  Champlaiu,  "There  were 
a  hundred  passengers,  including  a 
sprinkling  of  the  fair  sex.  The 
amusements  were  ^lory-tdlirig,  whit- 
tling, and  smoking.  [The  two  latter 
could  not  have  formed  part  of  the 
amusements  of  the  Canterbuiy  pil- 
grims, unless  they  liad  whittled  their 
hoi'ses*  manes,  and  smoked  cabbage- 
leaves.]  Fully  half  the  stories  told 
began  with  "  There  was  a  *cute  'coon 
down  east ;"  and  the  burden  of  nearly 
all  was  some  clever  act  of  cheating — 
"  sucking  a  green-horn,"  as  the  phrase 
is.  [This  is  pretty  much  the  <marac- 
ter  of  the /oWiatur  told  by  Chaucer's 
lower  characters.]  There  were  occa- 
sional anecdotes  of  "  busting  up  *'  on 
the  southern  rivers,  "  making  tracks" 
from  importunate  creditors,  of  prac- 
tical jokes,  and  glaring  impositions. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  "  liquor- 
ing-up"  going  on  the  whole  time. 
The  oest  story-teller  was  repeatedly 
called  upon  to  *  liquor  so^ne,^  " — £ng' 
lish woman  in  America, 

We  fear  that  even  the  Canterbury 
Tales  are  not  so  familiar  to  our  readers 
as  that  a  few  extracts,  illustrative 
of  Chaucer's  different  styles,  will  not 
prove  acceptable.  The  discovery  by 
Theseus  of  Palamon  and  Arcite  en- 
gaged in  single  combat  in  the  forest, 
Si  a  good  example  of  his  heroic 
manner ; — 

Tlie  destiny,  initii»tcr  gcneml, 
Thnt  executeth  in  the  world  oVr  all 


Thp  providence  that  God  liath  seen  befoni. 
So  strong  it  is,  that,  though  the  world  had 

svrom 
The  contrsrj  of  a  thinj^,  bj  jea  and  ntj. 
Yet  some  time  it  shall  full  upon  a  daj. 
That  falleth  not  eft  (•)  in  a  thonaand  vear. 
For  certainly  our  appctitA  here. 
Be  it  of  war,  of  peace,  or  hate,  or  lore, 
All  is  it  nil^  bj  the  sight  above. 
This  mean  I  now  by  mighty  Theacus, 
That  for  to  hnnt^  is  so  desiroaa, 
And,  namdy,  the  greats  hart  in  May, 
That  in  his  bed  there  daweth  him  no  day 
Tiiat  he  n'is  clad  and  ready  for  to  ride. 
With  hunt  and  horn,  and  hoand^  him  benk. 
For  in  his  hunting  hath  he  aoch  delight 
That 't  is  his  lov^  and  his  appetite. 
To  be  himself  the  greats  hane*s  bane. 
For  after  Mars  he  serveth  now  Diane. 
Clear  was  the  day,  as  I  have  told  e*er  tbi«? 
And  Tlieseus,  with  alM  joy  and  bliss, 
With  bis  Hippolita,  the  fair^  qneeo, 
And  Fmiltia,  clothed  all  in  green. 
On  hunting  be  they  ridden  royally. 
And  to  the  wood  that  stood  there  fittttf  by. 
In  which  there  was  an  hart,  as  meo  faim  toU, 
Duke  Theseus  the  straighte  way  hath  bold, 
And  to  the  bwn  he  rideth  him  fall  right. 
Where  was  the  hart  y-wont  to  hare  hbflifkt, 
And  over  a  brook,  and  soforth  in  his  way. 
Tliis  Duke  will  have  of  him  a  course  or  twej 
With  hound<^,  which  as  him  lust  tocomnuukL 
And  when  this  Duke  was  come  into  the  UdxkI, 

(lawn) 
I'ndcr  the  son  be  looketh ;  right  anon 
lie  was  ware  of  Arcito  and  Palamon, 
Tliatfonghten  breme  (<)  as  it  were  boar^  two. 
The  bright^  swordt^s  went^  to  and  fro 
So  hideoualy,  that  with  the  leaat^  strdce 
It  secm^  as  it  wolde  fell  an  oak. 
But  what  they  wer^  nothing  yet  be  wote. 
This  Duke  with  spurr^  his  cour^rhesmotii 
And  at  a  start  he  was  betwixt  them  two. 
And  pnlldd  out  a  sword,  and  cri^  *'  Ho  I 
Ko  more,  on  pain  of  loaing  of  your  head ; 
By  mighty  Mars,  anon  be  shall  be  dead 
That  smiteth  any  stroke  that  I  may  see !" 


Here  we  think  we  see  Tbesew 
riding  into  the  forest  glade,  and  whea 
he  hears  the  hacking  of  the  swords  of 
Palamon  and  Arcite,  putting  up  hi* 
hand  over  his  eyes  to  look  "  tinder  the 
Bun."  Then  seeing  the  two  men 
fighting,  he  puts  spurs  to  his  hone, 
and  "  at  a  start"  he  is  between  them, 
and  beats  down  their  guards  with  his 
sword. 

One  more  extract,  and  we  hxn 
done.  In  the  following  light  but  €ffe^ 
tive  touches,  we  have  tbe  mcdiievil 
"Stiggins"  tothelife.  TheSompnour, 
an  ofiicer  of  the  archdeacon's  court, 


(»)  Afterwrrds.     (*)  Fiercely. 
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who  bears  a  deadly  enmity  to  the 
mendicant  friar  exempted  by  special 
license  from  his  jurisdiction,  thus  de- 
scribes the  manner  in  which  one  of 
the  obnoxious  brotherhood  insinuates 
himself  into  the  family  circle  : — 

So  long  he  went^  bonse  by  bouse,  till  be 
Came  to  nn  bouse  where  he  was  wont  to  be 
Befresh^d  more  that  m  an  hundred  places. 
Sick  lay  the  husbandman  whose  that  the 

place  is, 
Bcdiiddcn  on  a  couch^  low  he  lay. 
••  Tkui  hicj"  quoth  he  ;    "   Oh,   Thomas 

friend,  good  day," 
Said^  this  friar  all  courteously  and  soft ; 
••  Oh,  Thomaf.  (God  yield  it  you)  fulUa 
Have  I  upon  this  bench  y-iared  full  well ; 
Here  have  I  eaten  many  a  merry  meal." 
And  from  the  bench  he  drove  away  the  cat, 
And  kid  adown  his  potent  ( > )  and  his  hat. 
And  eke  his  scrip,  and  sat  bun  soft  adown. 

We  need  hardly  point  out  the  effect 
of  the  by-play  here — the  driving 
away  the  cat,  and  taking  summary 
possession  of  the  bench  with  which 
were  connected  so  many  pleasant 
recollections  and  anticipations  of 
"  merry  meals.*'  After  this,  we  are 
not  astonished  at  the  modest  bill  of 
fare  which  he  proposes  for  hisrefresh- 
ment  :— 

**  Now,  master,"  quoth  the  wife,  **  ere  thai 

I  go. 
What  will  ye  dine  ?  I  will  go  there  about, 
••  Now,  Dame,"  quoth  he,  **/80  vovt  dissans 

doutCt 
Httve  I  nought  of  a  capon  but  the  liver. 
And  of  your  9o(i6  breads  but  a  shiver. 
And  after  that  a  roasted  piggy's  head 
(But  that  I  wold  for  me  no  beast  were  dead), 
Tl-.en  had  I  with  you  homely  suffisance. 
I  am  a  man  of  little  sustenance. 
My  spirit  hath  its  fostering  (*)  on  the  Bible, 
The  body  is  aye  §o  ready  and  so  penible  (') 
To  wakd  that  my  stomach  is  destroyed. 

The  sick  man,  tired  out  at  length 
by  the  friar's  importunity,  plays 
rather  a  coarse  joke  upon  him,  and 
the  latter  posts  off  to  the  lord  of  the 
village  who  lives  in  the  manor-house 
close  by.  Never  was  angry  man  so 
described  : — 

lie  looked  as  it  were  a  wildd  boar. 
And  grint^  with  his  teeth,  so  was  he  wroth. 
A  sturdy  pace  down  to  tlie  court  he  goth, 
Where  as  there  wonned(^)  a  man  of  great 

honour. 
To  whom  that  he  was  always  eoniessdur ; 


This  worthy  man  was  lord  of  that  villiigc. 
This  friar  came,  as  he  were  in  a  rage, 
Where  that  this  lord  sat  eating  at  hi^  board ; 
Unneth^  might  tlie  friar  speak  a  word. 
Till  at  the  last  he  said^,  **  God  yon  see  1" 
Tliis  lord  'gan  look,  and  said  "  Benedtcite  ! 
What?  Friar  John!    What  manner  world  is 

this? 
I  see  full  well  that  something  is  amiss ; 
Ye  look  as  though  the  wood  were  full  of 

thieves ! 
Sit  down  anon  and  tell  me  what  your  grief  is. 
And  it  shall  be  amended,  if  that  I  may." 
**  1  have,"  quoth  he,  *•  had  a  dispite  to-day, 
God  yields  you,  adown  in  your  village 
That  in  this  world  is  no  so  poor  a  page 
That  he  n'old  have  abomination 
Of  that  I  have  received  in  your  town  ; 
And  yet  ne  grieveth  me  no  thing  so  sore. 
As  that  this  old^  churl,  with  lodc^  hoar, 
BUKpbem^  hath  our  holy  convent  eke." 
"  Now,   master,"  quoth  this  lord,  ••  I  yoo 

biseke'X^)^ 
«*  No  master,  sir,"  quoth  ho,    ••  but  servitor, 
Though  I  have  had  in  school^  such  hondur, 
God  liketh  not  that  Rabbi  men  us  call 
Neither  in  market  nor  in  your  larg^  hall." 

Surely  this  newly  found  humility 
in  the  friar,  just  at  the  very  moment 
he  is  smarting  under  a  sense  of  of- 
fended dignity,  is  a  master-stroke 
worthy  of  Shakespeare. 

We  had  intended  to  extract  some 
passages  from  the  Clerk  of  Oxen- 
ford's  "  Tale  of  Griselda,"  and  the 
Man  of  Law's  "  Tale  of  (Jonstance,' 
illustrative  of  Chaucer's  pathetic 
powers  ;  but  it  is  time  that  we  should 
Drincf  this  article  to  a  close. 

We  have  endeavoured  briefly  to 
draw  our  reader's  attention  to  the 
first  formation  of  our  national  litera- 
ture, a  subject  which  has  always  ap* 
peared  to  us  to  be  full  of  interest, 
and  more  particularly  to  that  poet 
who  did  for  it  what  Dante,  Petrarch, 
and  Boccaccio  did  for  the  literature 
of  Italy.  But  the  genius  of  diaucer 
differed  widely  from  that  of  any  of 
the  illustrious  Italian  triad.  He  has 
none  of  the  sofvaindiffruitio,  the  bitter 
scorn  of  Dante  ;  nor  what  has  been 
happily  called  **  the  hard  and  bril- 
liant enamel"  of  Petrarch^  and  he 
certainly  excels  Boccaccio  in  reality 
and  depth  of  feeling.  His  poetry  is 
the  outpouring  of  a  genial  spirit,  with 
all  the  amiable  wealmesses,  but  also 
with  some  of  the  highest  virtues  of 
humanity.  Even  wlien  we  cannot 
wholly  Improve,  we  yet  love  the  man. 
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Like  the  mediasval  architect  who  de- 
li«^lited  to  embellish  the  meanest 
scone  of  his  edifice  with  a  flower  or  a 
leaf,  and  to  support  the  humblest 
lintel  with  the  head  of  an  angel — he 
Hurprizes  us  by  eliciting  from  the 
commonest  object,  from  the  running 
of  a  tap  or  the  spreading  of  a  daisy 


to  the  Sim,  a  train  of  thought  which 
charms  by  its  natural  and  unafiected 
dignity  and  pathos.  He  seldom  m- 
haps  rises  to  sublimity ;  but  whik 
tenderness,  dry  humour,  cay  and 
brilliant  fancy,  and  nervous  langiiage 
have  the  power  of  pleasing,  Chaucer 
will  be  read  with  delight. 


THE  FRENCH   STORY  OP  THE  WAR. 


What  is  a  soldier  without  a  bard  to 
sing  his  glory  ?  All  the  world  knows 
that  no  man  is  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of 
his  valet  de  chambre,  and  that  virtue 
is  viler  than  seaweed  if  the  standard 
of  its  value  be  not  proclaimed  by  the 
trumpet  of  the 

tall  longsided  dame, 
So  woDdrooa  light,  j'clepcd  Fame. 

It  is  true,  this  lady  has  two  trum- 
pets, "  both  of  clean  contrary  tones," 
and  the  bards,  her  ministers,  if  not 
closely  watched,  are  apt  to  sound  the 
wrong  one,  or  haply  both  at  once.  It 
was  thus  that  some  of  our  own  Cri- 
mean heroes  were  used  vilely  by 
"special  correspondents," who  mucn 
marred  the  glory  of  a  host  of  well- 
decorated  warriors  by  their  tmhappy 
propensity  to  tell  the  truth.  They 
order  these  matters,  however,  better 
in  France,  where  his  Imperial  Majesty 
devised  a  plan  whereby  a  mis- 
take so  injurious  to  the  prestige  of 
the  great  nation  might  be  surely 
avoided  ;  and  yet  a  pretty  strong 
blast  might  be  blown  upon  the  trum- 
pet of  tame  in  the  key  suitable  to 
neroic  ears.  Correspondents,  special 
or  ortlinary,  were  strictly  excluded 
from  the  camp,  and  M.  le  Baron  de 
Bazancourt  was  chai^ged  by  his  Ex- 
cellency M.  Fortoul,  the  minister  of 
public  instruction,  with  the  fimctions 
of  bard  in  connexion  with  the  French 
heroes  of  the  Crimea.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  this  mission  M.  de  Bazancourt 
proceeded  to  the  seat  of  war  in  the 
t)eginning  of  January,  1855,  accre- 
dited by  the  minister  of  war.  Mar- 
shal Yaillant,  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  of  the  East.  His 
commission  directed  him  to  collect  all 
the  information  necessary  to  the  com- 
position of  a  history  of  the  war,  and, 
following  out  that  object,  he  tells  us 
that  he  questioned,  listened,  wrote. 
No  day  passed  without  its  task  and 


labour,  in  the  course  of  which  he 

f&thered  precious  knowledge  from 
ving  sources ;  examined  the  Tocalidea 
of  events  with  the  advantage  of 
hearing  striking  episodes  recounted 
upon  the  spot  by  those  who  directed 
them.  The  fullest  opportimity  waa 
afforded  to  him  of  learning  the  truth 
by  an  examination  of  the  joumak  of 
he  divisions  of  the  army,  and  those 
of  all  the  military  operations  of  the 
campaign,  and  the  fruit  is  now 
given  to  the  world  in  the  first  part  of 
"  The  Chronicles  of  the  War  in  the 
East,"  dedicated  to  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  which  is, 
says  the  Baron,  to  dedicate  the  book 
to  France  and  to  the  army. 

Thus  introduced  and  sanctioned, 
the  work  of  M.  de  Bazancourt,  which 
he  modestly  likens  to  le9  epopfes  ri- 
vaiUes  of  Villehardouin,  JoinviUe^ 
Commines,  and  Froissarty  acquires  an 
importance,  and  will  possibly  attract 
a  degree  of  attention  which  its  own 
merits  would  hardly  have  secured  for 
it.  The  exposition  of  the  causes  of 
the  war  ana  the  narrative  of  the  ex- 
pedition and  siege  (onwre  yi^an/e»y»< 
€t  inconmce  jusqu^alor9  dans  let  an- 
nales  dt  VhUtoire)  are  unquestionably 
such  as  the  Emperor  thinks  it  »fe 
and  prudent  to  give  to  France  and  to 
the  world,  and  in  that  character  they 
demand  at  least  a  short  notice  in  our 
pages.  The  desic^  of  the  book  is  very 
early  disclosed  to  the  attentive 
reader,  and  it  is  adhered  to  with 
remarkable  consistency  throughout 
From  first  to  last  it  is  what  the  ma^ 
shal  minister  of  war  directed  it  to  be— 
torUe  nationoUe — and  so  far  M.  <l^ 
Bazancourt  has  fully  justified  the 
choice  of  his  patrons.  Rather  than 
that  France  should  at  any  time  pjay 
a  secondary  part,  he  prefers  to  ascribe 
the  origin  of  the  war  to  the  pious  zeal 
of  the  French  government  in  defence 
of  the  rights  of  the  LiUin  Cliurch , 
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and  he  makes  it  plain  to  the  meanest 
French  capacity  for  glory,  that  the 
Btniggle  would  have  been  a  very 
short  one,  had  poor,  heavy,  fat-witted 
John  Bull  not  himg  like  a  millstone 
upon  the  active  thoughts  and  nimble 
limbs  of  the  great  nation. 

It  was,  as  the  Baron  truly  enough 
states,  the  attention  given  by  the 
French  government  to  the  squabbles 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  monks  about 
the  holy  places  at  Jerusalem,  that 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  Russian 
quarreL  We  are  far  from  wishing  to 
deprive  them  of  any  credit  that  mav 
be  their  due  upon  that  score ;  and, 
we  confess  we  are  not  sorry  that  the 
ridiculous  part  played  by  the  Aber- 
deen government  in  this,  which  M.  de 
Bazancourt  denominates  the  religious 
part  of  the  Eastern  question,  should 
De  recalled  to  the  public  memory. 
We  quite  agree  in  the  Baron's  opinion 
that  the  proceedin|rs  of  the  English 
cabinet  at  that  period  would  present 
a  very  curious  subject  of  examination. 
When  France  and  Russia  were  both 
pressing  Turkey  to  abdicate  her  so- 
vereign authority  over  her  own  sub- 
jects, "  it  is  at  this  moment  England 
makes  her  appearance  ;  she  is  not  a 
mediatrix, she  looks  on,  she  examines.'* 
The  result  of  the  examination  was  a 
suggestion  to  the  French  cabinet,  to 
treat  upon  a  strictly  Turkish  question 
directly  with  Russia,  and  the  result 
of  that  wise  suggestion  was  the  war. 
Had  England  at  that  crisis  manfully 
declared  her  purpose  of  standing  by 
Turkey  gainst  all  foreign  agj^ression, 
whether  French  or  Russian,  there  is 
everjr  groimd  for  believing  that  a 
hostile  shot  would  not  have  been 
fired.  Under  the  guidance  of  the 
Aberdeen  cabinet,  she  determined 
'*  to  listen,  to  observe,  but  to  main- 
tain the  most  strict  neutrality,"  and 
in  that  ludicrous  posture  she  is  truth- 
fully enough  depicted  by  the  French 
chronicler,  "  blindly  believing  in  the 
protestations  of  St.  Petersburgh." 
Meanwhile  the  Russians  entered  the 
Principalities  ;  and  instinct,  we  are 
told,  taught  Turkey  her  danger.  The 
Grand  Vizier  appealed  for  help  to 
the  representatives  of  France  and 
England  :  they  said  they  would  ask 
for  orders  from  their  respective  go- 
vernments. "Turkey  will  be  lost 
before  those  orders  can  arrive,"  cried 
the  Seraskier,  in  the  most  profoimd 
consternation.  Still  "  England,  lean- 
ing in  blind  gooil  faith  upon  the  rei- 


terated assurances  of  Russia,  refused 
to  believe  in  the  reality  of  those  ap- 
prehensions. France,  more  directlv 
intere8ted,was  naturally  more  alarmed , 
more  prudent,  more  attentive  ;  she 
resolv«l  not  to  remain  inactive  in  the 
face  of  a  position  the  gravity  of  which 
might  increase  daily.  Such  was  then 
the  position  :  Turkey  was  in  conster- 
nation— France  attentive — England 
still  credulous."  Poor,  stupid  John 
Bull !  Good-hearted,  dull  people  are, 
nevertheless,  sometimes  endowed  with 
sensitive  feelings.  When  the  bubble 
burst  in  the  lumds  of  Prince  Mens- 
chikoff,  every  one  was  struck  of  a 
heap ;  but  "  England,  which  had  be- 
lieved most  blindly,  was  most  pro- 
foundly wounded.  Her  government 
was  forced  to  confess  that  it  had  been 
deceived.  Lord  Clarendon  bemoaned 
himself  bitterly  to  Sir  Hamilton 
Seymour."    Poor  simple  John  Bull ! 

The  wretched  animal  heav*d  forth  snch  groans, 
That  tli«ir  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern 

coat 
Almost  to  bursting. 

The  Baron  does  not  deny,  however, 
that  the  irritation  of  the  wound  in- 
flicted upon  John's  feelings  had  the  ef- 
fect of  rousing  up  his  spirit ;  and  he 
ailmits  that,  sSter  the  rejection  of  the 
Vienna  Note  by  Turkey,  it  was  the 
French  cabinet  which  yielded  to  the 
just  alignments  of  Lord  Clarendon, 
and  marched  with  England  by  great 
strides  towards  wai*.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  main  facts  of  M.  de 
Bazancourt's  sketch  of  the  causes  of 
the  war  are  perfectly  true.  To  the 
chronicle  which  follows,  the  name  of 
^.  Amauide  might  be  appropriately 
applied  ;  for,  in  truth,  arma  virumque 
— the  arms  of  France  and  the  man 
St.  Amaud — form  exclusively  the 
theme  of  the  song.  Whenever  the 
English  army  is  mentioned,  it  is  in 
order  to  adorn  a  tale  of  French  gene- 
rosity or  valour,  displayed  in  the  res- 
cue of  the  brave  allies  from  a  peril 
in  which  their  slowness  had  involved 
them,  or  to  supplv  an  explanation  of 
the  loss  of  some  ndr  occasion  by  their 
immobility,  A  few  instances  in  il- 
lustration of  this  characteristic  of 
the  book,  may  perhaps  amuse  some 
readers ;  and,  considered  in  connexion 
with  its  imperial  patronage,  they  may 
induce  in  certain  minds  reflections  of 
a  graver  nature  upon  the  probable 
future  of  the  entente  cordi^de;  but 
this  is  absolutely  all  that  can  bo  said 
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for  this  epopee  vivmite.  Its  style 
and  diction  are  of  the  most  florid 
Gothic :  its  matter  is  of  the  weariest, 
stalest,  flattest,  and  most  unprofi- 
table description.  No  one  who 
has  read  tne  real  chronicles  of 
the  correspondents  of  the  EngHsh 
journals  will  gain  from  its  peruasd  the 
knowledge  of  a  single  additional  fact, 
nor  will  such  a  reader  run  the  smallest 
danger  of  being  deceived  by  the  glare 
of  ftench  colouring  with  which  the 
well-known  facts  of  the  expedition 
are  thinly  disguised. 

There  is  one  of  these  facts  long 
familiar  to  all  English  minds  to  which 
the  Baron's  pencil  gives  ludicrous 
prominence.  We  allude  to  the  con- 
dition of  horrible  fear  into  which  their 
exaggerated  notions  of  Russian  power 
plunged  the  allied  commanders ;  which 
oetrayed  them  into  the  mischievous 
absurdity  of  entrenching  themselves 
at  Gallipoli ;  and  which  assimies  a 
truly  French  form  in  the  details  of 
Marshal  St.  Amaud's  first  proceed- 
ings. Upon  his  arrival  at  Constan- 
tinople, the  rumours  in  circulation  of 
the  rapid  march  of  the  Russians,  and 
of  their  possible  arrival  at  Adrianople. 
torment,  disquiet  him ;  his  blooa 
bounds  in  his  veins  with  impatience 
and  anxiety.  "  I  do  not  fear  reverses," 
he  cried ;  "  I  dread  nothing  but  delay : 
I  have  faith  in  God  and  in  my  star." 
At  that  moment  it  was  upon  the  star 
of  Butler  and  Nasmyth  the  course  of 
events  depended ;  and  our  readers 
will,  perhaps,  scarcely  believe  that 
the  names  of  those  gallant  men,  or  the 
share  which  they  took  in  the  defence 
of  Silistria,  are  not  once  mentioned 
in  the  chronicles  of  the  Froissart  of 
the  Eastern  war.  The  obstinate  bra- 
very of  those  young  officers  and  of 
the  Turkish  garrison  was,  neverthe- 
less, the  cause  <rf  manv  profound 
emotions  in  the  breast  of  tiie  marshal. 
He  would  gladly,  he  informed  the 
minister,  temporise  and  make  an 
alliance  with  time ;  but  inaction  was 
not  possible.  Omer  Pacha  began  to 
speak  out  plainly,  and  his  words, 
pronounced  with  a  soldierlike  anima- 
tion, produced  a  profound  sensation 
upon  the  byestanders  :  "  Silistria  will 
infallibly  lie  taken,"  he  said  at  a  con- 
ference held  at  Varna ;  "  I  hope  it 
may  hold  out  six  weeks,  but  it  may 
be  taken  in  fifteen  days ;  and  we 
may  any  morning  be  surprised  by 
that  news,  and  the  intelligence  that 
the    Russians    are    marching   upon 


Schumla.  Further,  as  I  have  toW 
you,  I  am  almost  certain  of  beatiiig 
the  Russians  if  they  will  come  to  at- 
tack me ;  but  is  it  possible  that  the 
French  and  English,  who  are  npon 
Turkish  ground  at  Gallipoli,  within 
twenty  (&ys  march  of  Varna,  (or 
within  twenty-four  hours  by  sea,)  will 
leave  me  to  be  shut  up  here;  will 
deprive  themselves  of  the  services  of 
a  good  army,  which,  I  promise  you, 
wul  fight  well ;  and  will  leave  ui  to 
be  crushed  by  the  Russians,  when, 
with  them,  we  should  be  able  to  drire 
the  enemy  across  the  Danube,  and 
save  Turkey?"  It  is  no  matter  of 
wonderment  that  this  discourse,  main- 
tained in  an  elevated  voice,  and  with 
visible  signs  of  animation,  should 
have  struck  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  and 
Lord  Raglan,  and  proved  to  them 
that  inaction  was  indeed  no  longer 
possible.  Many  'sublime  efforts' were, 
therefore,  resolved  upon,  with  the 
view  of  comforting  tne  Turks  and 
satisfying  Europe  by  the  appearance 
at  least  of  action.  Reviews  were  held 
at  Gtallipoli ;  the  marshal  precipitated 
himself  hither  and  thiwer;  innn* 
merable  councils  of  war  were  called, 
and  yet  obstinate  Silistria  would  not 
surrender.  Two  large  armies  werecon- 
centrated  about  Varna;  itbecamediffi- 
cult  to  make  Turkey  understand  why 
they  remained  there  doing  nothing ;  the 
opposition  in  Parliament  began  to 
make  logic  out  of  the  calendar— it  ii 
so  easy  and  often  so  agreeable  to  he 
discontented.  Lord  Raglan  was  urged 
by  his  general  officers  to  do  some- 
thing, and  the  marshal  was  obli^ 
to  <»st  the  shield  of  his  protection 
over  the  English  commander,  by 
"giving  him  m  writing,  with  new 
instructions,  a  statement  of  the  pru- 
dent and  rational  motives"  where- 
upon his  plan  of  doing  notJiing  was 
based.  As  for  the  marsh^himseli,'*  ac- 
tually in  grips  with  facts,  his  thoughts, 
ceaselesslv  tormented,  became  the 
echo  of  the  guns  of  Silistria  !"  F(M»' 
tunately  for  the  garrison,  they  had  in 
their  own  stout  hearts  and  strong 
arms  a  better  stay  to  rely  upon  than 
they  were  like  to  find  in  the  troubled 
fancy  of  M.  St.  Arnaud. 

They  held  out  so  lony  and  so  obsti- 
nately, that  the  Russians  be^  to 
apprehend  that  the  indignatiou  d 
Europe  would  force  the  afiied  gene- 
rals to  change  the  goose  step,  whidi 
they  had  been  practising  upon  Bul- 
garian 8oi|^q,i;5i^ ,  a^j^^ial  advance. 
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The  siege  was  accordingly  raised, 
and  the  marshal  was  aUerri  by 
this  news  which  came  to  his  ears  at 
Varna,  on  the  25th  of  Jime.  "  The 
Russians  flee  from  before  me,"  he 
cried,  in  an  accent  of  profound  bit- 
terness which  he  sought  not  to  dis^ 
semble.  ^*  Is  their  movement  a  stra- 
tagem or  a  reality?  What  a  host 
of  conieotures  were  made  upon 
that  sudden,  imezpected  departure  !  ** 
The  marshal  became  very  pug- 
nacious ;  every  league  of  ground 
the  retiring  Kussians  put  between 
them  and  nim,  the  fuller  of  fight 
was  he.  The  more  he  thought,  the 
more  puzzled  he  grew.  "  I  can- 
not," he  cried,  "  rise  under  the  blow 
that  shameful  retreat  of  the  Russians 
has  inflicted  upon  me.  I  had  hold  of 
them  ;  I  should  have  infallibly  beaten 
them — ^bimdled  them  into  the  Da- 
nube. Behold  us  again  plunged  into 
uncertainty  ;  I  know  not  where  they 
are,  what  they  are  doing,  what  they 
will  do."  I^  was  not  long,  however, 
nntil  the  marshal  and  his  men  besan 
to  recover  their  spirits,  which  they 
kept  up  by  recounting  to  one  another 
the  heroic  episodes  of  that  memorable 
siege.  **  Cowr&ge  is  the  bond  of 
umon  between  nations  :  it  is  the  ral- 
l)4ng  point  of  all  noble  hearts." 
Tears  fell  from  the  eyes  of  the  mar- 
shal ;  but,  so  far  as  we  are  informed 
in  the  chronicles  of  M.  de  Bazanconrt, 
the  heroes  of  Silistria  had  no  names. 
Butler  died,  and  Nasrayth  lived,  if 
not  unwept---some  of  M.  St.  Amaud's 
tears  perhaps  fell  on  the  early  grave 
in  the  Arab  Tabia — yet  imhonoured 
and  unsung  by  the  baixl  of  France. 

All  this  time  poor  Lord  Raglan, 
we  are  told,  was  in  a  very  sorry  posi- 
tion, which  every  day  grew  more 
difficult  and  more  delicate.  The 
£nglish  ambassador,  public  feeling, 
an  exaggerated  idea  of  what  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  do,  urged  him 
onwards  to  do  something ;  but 
then  there  stood  in  the  way  those 
troublesome  Russians,  and  the  evep- 
present  image  of  possible  disaster; 
nous  90mm$$  prudents,  Lord  Rag^ 
Ian  H  m4>i : — "Day  and  night,"  wrote 
the  marshal,  "  I  seek  for  the  defect 
in  the  cuirass.  I  will  find  it,  and  I 
will  strike  there.  A  battle  lost  would 
do  the  Russians  little  harm ;  but  a 
defeat  would  be  disastrous  for  us. 
The  chances  are  not  equal."  Inter- 
calated among  these  observations  and 
reflections,  m  the  following  compari- 


son between  the  English  and  French 
armies,  drawn  by  M.  de  Bazancourt : 

Tlie  EngHah  troops  have  a  magnificent 
aspect,  their  bearing  id  irrepronchnblc ;  thejr 
manoBUATe  with  a  rare  precision,  but  with 
that  calm,  reflective,  slow  coldness  which 
is  the  characteristic  of  their  nation,  and 
which  belongs  to  both  aoldiers  and  officers. 
The  effect  is  remarkable  in  all  points ;  the 
discipline  severe,  the  manner  of  the  officers 
in  commanding,  dry,  hanghty;  but  the 
chiefs  are  never  seen  in  a  passion.  What  a 
strange  contrast  with  the  bearing  of  oar 
troops,  with  their  proud  and  reckless  look, 
tlieir  martial  air,  and  the  energy,  the  dash 
depicted  on  every  countenance.  We  per- 
ceive that  ardour  and  impatience  course  like 
a  fe\*er  through  the  veins  of  our  soldiers,  and 
we  understand  how,  in  the  hour  of  combat, 
an  unforeseen  result  may  at  any  moment  be 
grasped  iu  a  difficult  situation.  In  the  Eng- 
lish army,  on  the  contrary,  impassibility 
lecms  to  be  a  duty  ;  the  commanding  officer 
knows  beforehand  what  each  of  his  ioldieni 
can  do ;  no  one  will  fall  short,  but  no  one 
will  surpass  by  a  sadden  inspiration  what  was 
expected  of  him. 

It  would  appear,  nevertheless,  that 
the  EngUsh  nation  was,  despite  of 
its  characteristic  slowness,  quite  as 
anxious  as  the  bold  marshal  to  do 
something ;  and  at  last  it  was  the  Eng- 
lish commander  who  forced  on  the 
expedition  to  the  Crimea.  Early  iu 
July,  it  appears.  Lord  Raglan  re- 
ceived positive  orders  to  begin  the 
war  in  earnest;  and  somewhere  about 
the  18th  of  the  month  his  lordship 
communicated  to  the  marshal  ''a 
despatch  which  he  had  received  from 
his  government,  explicit,  pressing, 
such,  in  a  word,  as  he  considered  to 
be  ahnost  an  order  to  attack  Sebas- 
topol."  The  crisis  had  arrived  :  the 
9mlime$t  efforts  in  the  up  and  down 
step  could  no  longer  delude  Europe 
or  the  armies ;  an  advance  was  tne 
terrible  and  unavoidable  alternative. 
Whatever  could  be  done  to  create  de- 
lay does,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
done,  lliere  was  wonderful  consider- 
ing ;  but  at  length  a  council  of  war 
was  called,  at  which  the  English 
chiefs,  "in  obedience  to  the  des- 
patches they  had  received,  and  under 
the  pressure  of  the  opinion  which 
ffoaded  them  through  the  London 
journals,  came  to  a  nnal  determina- 
tion, and  voted  unanimously  for  the 
expedition."  We  are  bound  to  say 
that  this  resolution  seems  to  have 
considerably  moderated  the  warlike 
ardour  of  the  marshal.  He  confided 
to  his  brother,  LjPzet^9^5t^3^^i^'*" 
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fidence,  his  notion  that  the  enterpnse 
was  a  very  audacious  one,  which 
would  require  enormous  means  to  en- 
sure success,  and  which  would  after 
all  Dromise  more  advantage  to  Eng- 
lana  than  to  France.  His  lively 
fancy  continually  presented  to  his 
mind  fearful  images  of  the  perils  into 
which  his  impetuous  soul  might  urge 
him.  "Supposing  us  landed,  (he 
writes),  and  one  can  almost  always 
land,  it  will  require  perhaps  more 
than  a  month  of  siege  to  take  Sebas- 
topol  perfectly  defended.  During 
that  tmie  succour  arrives ;  and  I 
have  two  or  three  battles  to  fight.  It 
is  easy  to  say,  go  seize  Perekop  and 
close  the  passage  ;  but  we  should 
brinff  troops  to  Perekop,  where  we 
could  not  land  them  for  want  of  water 
for  the  large  vessels.  i\irther,  Pere- 
kop is  mortal !  **  It  is  truly  curious  to 
follow  M.  de  Bazanoourt*8  chronicle  of 
the  saying  and  doings,  the  turnings 
and  twistmgs,  the  reconnoitrings  and 
the  consultations  by  which  nearly  two 
months  were  whiled  away,  from  the 
day  when  action  was  decided  upon, 
on  the  18th  of  July,  to  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember when  the  expedition  was 
actually  commenced.  The  caricature 
of  imbecility  drawn  by  the  Baron's 
unconscious  pen  would  be  ludicrous  in 
the  extreme  were  it  not  shaded  by 
the  calamities  of  the  army,  and  the 
horrid  episode  of  the  march  into  the 
Dobrutcha ;  which  we  may  say  in 
passing  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  the 
nistory  of  war  for  the  faults  of  its  de- 
sign and  execution.  It  served,  how- 
ever, to  put  the  evil  day  of  actual 
war  a  little  further  off,  and  that  was 
probablv  all  it  was  designed  to  ac- 
complish. 

Ajs  that  dreadfid  day  approached, 
M.  De  Bazancourt  asserts,  tne  coura£;e 
of  Admiral  Dundas  began  to  fail. 
He  and  Admiral  Hamelin  declared 
against  the  expedition,  about  the 
19th  of  August,  and  the  marshal  con- 
vened another  council  of  war,  at 
which  the  possibility  of  the  enter- 
prise was  canvassed  anew.  At  this 
period  it  is  plainly  stated  in  the 
chronicle,  that  the  English  "  who,  at 
the  outset,  pi'essed  by  public  opinion 
and  by  the  mstructions  of  their  cabi- 
net, had  demanded  rather  than  ac- 
cepted the  expedition  to  the  Crimea, 
faltered  before  the  adverse  accidents 
which  daily  accumulated,  and  before 
the  difficulties  created  by  imforeseeu 
events.      If  the  chiefs  didjnot  openly 


oppose  the  project,  they  did  not  con- 
ceal theii'  apprehensions."  The  mar- 
shal now  went  off  upon  the  other 
tack  ;  as  the  En^ish  officers  became 
prudent  he  became  bold,  at  least  so 
sayB  the  chronicler: — "The  marshal 
dominated  the  discussion  :  '  we  must 
no  longer  think  of  obstacles,'  he  said, 
*  but  to  overcome  them ;  it  is  a  mat 
responsibility,  be  it  so,  we  must  learn 
to  rise  above  it.'  He  spoke  with 
the  impulse,  with  the  energy,  with 
the  force  that  distinguished  his 
words ;"  the  council  was  fascinated, 
and  it  was  again  unanimously  re- 
solved, as  it  haid  been  a  month  before, 
to  continue  the  preparation  for  the 
expedition  with  activity.  Thencefor- 
ward, according  to  the  chronicle,  ms 
cUlies  played  a  remarkably  small 
part :  tne  marshal  gave  the  word, 
forward,  and  Admiral  Hamelin  issued 
his  orders,  arranging  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner  everything  "con- 
cerning the  embarkation  and  debariL- 
ation  of  the  troops."  As  might  be 
expected,  he  was  greatly  hampered  by 
the  lubberly,  slow-^ing  English  tare. 
In  the  marahal's  private  ioumai  it  is 
recorded  that  on  the  5th  of  September 
the  fleet  was  ready  to  sail  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  "Admiral 
Dimdas  wrote  that  he  was  not  ready." 
On  the  6th  the  English  fleet  did  not 
appear,  and  the  marshal  wrote  to 
Lord  Baglan  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  inconvenience  of  that  course  of 
fwt  proceeding.  "  The  fleet  tacked, 
waiting  for  the  English."  On  the 
7th,  matters  were  in  the  same  state, 
and  Admiral  Hamelin  sent  the  Prim- 
augiiet  with  a  letter  to  Admiral  Dun- 
das. "  It  was  only  on  that  morning 
that  Admiral  Dundas  resolved  upon 
sailing ;  and  that  tardy  detennma- 
tion  was  only  taken  after  a  very 
lively  conference  with  Admiral 
Lyons."  Then  came  more  consulta- 
tion and  more  reconnoiting,  with  a 
view  to  determining  where  they 
should  steer  after  they  had  got  under 
weigh.  For  six  mortal  days  did  com* 
missions  of  generals  and  admirals 
wander  about  the  coast,  until,  v« 
may  presume,  the  Russians  were 
fairly  overreached,  and  went  to  sleep 
in  the  belief  that  the  invasion  of  the 
Crimea  was  but  a  joke.  At  last  it 
was  determined  to  disembark  at  Old 
Fort ;  "  Alea  jacta  est  ;  profound 
thought,  which  marks  the  limits  of 
what  appertains  to  man  and  of  what 
rests  in  the  hand  of  God.*''3'^ 
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The  slowness  of  the  English  now 
b^;an  to  grow  very  troublesome  :  the 
landing  commenced  upon  the  14th  of 
September ;  but  on  the  17th  the  Eng- 
lisn  were  not  ready  to  march :  "  an 
immensequantity  of  baggage  infinitelv 
retarded  their  operations."  The  18th 
arrives,  and  tho  English  are  still  be- 
hindhand ;  but  "  whatever  may  hap- 
pen, the  marshal  is  determined  to 
march  next  day."  He  gave  his  orders, 
and  wrote  to  Lord  fiiglan  that  he 
could  wait  upon  him  no  longer.  At 
last,  upon  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
slu^sn  John  Bull  was  roused  up 
andgot  into  motion  ;  and  alx)ut  five 
o'clock  of  the  same  day,  "  the  marshal 
collected  the  French  general  oliicers 
before  his  tent,  and  explained  to  them 
verbally  his  plan  of  battle  concerted 
with  the  geueral-in-chief  of  the  Eng- 
lish anny."  Later  in  the  evening 
•*  the  marshal  sent  Colonel  Trochu  to 
the  English  camp,  to  communicate  the 
plan  of  battle  to  the  general-in-chief, 
and  to  inform  him  of  the  hour  at 
which  the  troops  ought  to  march,  in 
order  to  learn  from  him  whether  he 
thought  any  modifications  necessaiy. 
Lord  Raglan  accepted  entirely  the 
detail  of  the  plan  which  was  pre- 
sented to  him,  as  well  as  the  hour  of 
departure,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
Pnnce  Napoleon  and  GJeneral  Canro- 
bert  should  put  themselves  into  com- 
munication with  the  English  generals, 
in  order  to  insure  harmony  in  the 
operations."  The  whole  affair  was, 
nevertheless,  near  being  botched  by 
the  stupid  blimdering  and  laziness  of 
the  English.  At  half-past  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning!  of  the  2()th,  the 
second  division  quitted  its  bivouac, 
and  had  already  made  a  considerable 
advance  towards  the  heights  of  the 
Alma,  when  it  was  observed  at  half- 
past  six  that  there  was  no  sign  of 
motion  in  the  English  army.  "  Gene- 
ral Canrobert,  astonished  at  this  im- 
mobility, so  contrary  to  the  instructions 
commimicated  in  tne  evening,  rushed 
towards  Prince  Napoleon,  and  they 
both  proceeded  in  all  haste  tovraroB 
the  division  of  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans. 
They  found  the  English  general  in 
his  tent.  When  ftince  Napoleon 
and  General  Canrobert  expressed  to 
him  their  astonishment  at  a  delay 
which  might  cravely  compromise 
the  success  of  the  day  :  *  I  have  re- 
ceived no  orders,*  replied  Sir  D.  Evans. 
There  was  evidently  a  misunder- 
standing.   Before  finding  out  the  key 


of  the  riddle,  the  most  urgent  task 
waa  to  stop  the  advance  of  the  division 
Bosquet,  which,  operating  alone,  might 
be  crushed.  General  Canrobert  went, 
without  losing  a  moment,  to  the  mar- 
shal, who  was  already  on  horseback, 
and  had  quitted  his  bivouac  in  the 
rear  of  the  lines.  Ab  soon  as  he  was 
informed  of  what  was  passing,  he 
sent  Commandant  Reuson,  an  officer 
of  his  staff,  in  all  haste  to  order 
General  Bosquet  to  halt  and  wait  for 
the  English  troops  who  were  behind- 
hand. At  the  same  time  Colonel 
Trochu  galloped  at  full  speed  to  the 
English  head  <|uarters.  It  was  then 
seven.  But  with  all  the  haste  the 
colonel  could  make,  as  he  had  nearly 
two  leagues  to  cover  over  broken 
groimd,  occupied  by  the  different 
bivouacs  of  the  troops,  he  was  half  an 
hour  on  the  way.  The  English  lines 
traversed  by  the  marshal^s  aid-de- 
camp were  still  in  their  encampments, 
and  in  no  wise  prepared  for  the  con- 
certed march.  Yet  Lord  Raglan  was 
on  horseback  when  Colonel  Trochu 
reached  the  head-q  uarters.  *  My  lord,* 
said  he  to  him,  *  the  marshal  thought, 
after  what  you  did  me  the  honor  to 
say  to  me  yesterday  evening,  that 
your  troops,  forming  the  left  wing  of 
the  line  of  battle,  ought  to  have  been 
in  advance  before  six  o'clock.*  *I 
gave  orders,*  replied  Lord  Raglan ; 
°we  are  getting  ready  and  about  to 
start ;  part  of  my  troops  did  not 
arrive  at  the  bivouac  until  late  in  the 
night.*  *For  (Jod*s  sake,  my  lord, 
stir  yourself,*  added  the  colonel,  'every 
minute  of  delay  takes  from  us  a  chanca 
of  success.*  *  Go  tell  the  marshal,* 
rejoined  Lord  Raglan,  *  that  this  very 
moment  the  orders  are  on  their  way 
through  the  whole  line.* 

"  It  was  half-paflt  ten  o'clock  when 
Colonel  Trochu  announced  that  the 
English  were  ready  to  start.  But  all 
these  unexpected  delays  and  the  ne- 
cessarily consequent  indecision  in  the 
movements  prevented  the  execution 
of  the  origmal  plan  of  the  battle. 
The  Russian  army,  in  place  of  being 
surprised  by  a  rapid  manoeuvre,  aa  it 
might  have  been,  liad  abimdant  time 
to  make  its  dispositions.'*  Thus  the 
battle  of  Alma  was  all  but  lo3t  through 
the  laziness  and  negligence  of  the 
English  general,  and  the  tardiness 
and  sloth  of  the  haggagc-incumbered 
English  troops.  Fortunately  there 
were  at  hand,  able  and^prompt  to  re- 
deem the  conseq^^^wjpa;*  thje^rr^j^owftcd 
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Bosquet,  mon  vUux  Bosquet  cVAfriqxhe^ 
afterwards  suniamed  tne  hero  of  lu- 
kerman ;  the  illustrious  Prince  Napo- 
leon, and  Canrobert,  beloved  qf  the 
marshal  "Each  of  you  (said  the 
hero-in-chief  to  those  great  men,  while 
he  showed  to  them  the  heights  of  the 
Alma), — each  of  you  must  attack  ri^ht 
before  ypu,  and  each  in  manoeuvrmg 
will  follow  his  own  inspirations :  you 
must  reach  the  heights;  I  have  no 
other  instructions  to  give  to  men  in 
whom  I  have  every  confidence."  No 
one  will  feel  surprise  that  whole  regi- 
ments of  Moscou  should  disappear 
before  those  paladins,  "  vanishing,  so 
to  speak,  into  the  hollows  of  the 
ground."  "  The  ardour,  the  impulse, 
the  super-excitement  of  enthusiasm 
were  such  that  it  seemed  as  though 
the  force  of  will  levelled  all  obstacles, 
and  bore  up  horses  and  warriors 
upon  its  invmcible  wings."  Station- 
ing himself  upon  a  hillock,  the  marshal 
foflowed  witn  his  eye  the  movements 
of  his  valiant  troops,  dispersed  over 
the  different  points,  and  ascending  the 
cliffs  of  Alma  under  a  murdei-ous  fire. 
"  Oh  !  brave  soldiers  I"  he  cried  from 
time  to  time.  "  Oh  !  worth v  sous 
of  Austerlitz  and  Friedland!"  It 
was  a  scene  that  might  well  justify 
Conmiandant  Barral  m  taking  off  his 
kepi,  and  pronouncing  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  tne  heavens,  ^  Decidem^meiU 
Dieu  est  avec  nons^ 

But  what  were  the  unready  Eng- 
lish doing  all  this  time  ?  They  were 
jK>ttering  on  in  their  old  stupid  way, 
getting  unmercifully  mauled,  but  bear- 
ing their  fate  avee  ufie  hiergique  soli- 
ditL  Just  as  the  marshal  ODserved 
that  the  Russian  army  was  in  full  re- 
treat, "  Greneral  Martimprey  ran  up 
from  the  left,  bringing  intelligence 
that  the  English,  stoppS  in  their  ad- 
vance by  a  fonnidable  artillery,  de- 
cimated bv  a  murderous  fire,  and 
menaced  by  enormous  masses,  expe- 
rienced serious  difiiculties  in  takmff 
the  positions  which  had  been  assigned 
to  them.  *  Ailo7is  atuc  Anglais  P 
cried  the  marshal,  dashing  his  horse 
in  the  direction  indicated  oy  Gkneral 
Martimprey,"  and  in  the  same  breath 
uttering  a  variety  of  other  orders 
suitable  to  the  occasion  or  very  nearly 
so;  for  it  unfortunately  happened 
that  when  they  came  to  be  executed 
they  were  useless,  the  English  having 
in  the  meantime  helped  themselves. 
The  victory  was  gained,  and  it  would 
have  been  com]>lete  had  Lord  Lucan'a 


cavalry  not  impounded  itself  in  the 
marshes  of  the  Alma.  The  marRhal 
did  tAs  last  honotw  to  the  spot  by 
bivouacking  on  the  field  of  ba^e,  ancl 
from  thence  he  thus  wrote  to  Madame 
la  Marechale  : — 

"  Victory  !  Victory  !  my  beloved 
Louise  ;  yesterday,  the  20Ui  of  Sep- 
tember, 1  completely  beat  the  Rus- 
sians ;  I  have  taken  fonnidable  po- 
sitions defended  by  more  than  40,(X)0 
men,  who  are  well  beaten ;  but 
nothing  could  resist  French  impetu- 
osity and  English  order  and  sohdlty. 
Adieu,  my  Louise,  God  protect  you." 

The  intention  of  the  marshal  was 
to  march  upon  the  Katcha  on  the 
morning  of  the  22d,  in  the  hop  of 
again  meeting  the  enemy,  and  beat- 
iu^  him  a  second  time  in  a  hand- 
gtdlop.  "But  on  the  morrow  our 
allies  were  not  ready,  and  they  forced 
us  to  remain  on  Uie  field  of  battle." 
"The  Englisli  are  not  yet  ready 
(wrote  the  marshal  to  his  brother, 
and  in  his  private  journal),  and  I 
am  kept  here  as  at  6altsehich,  as  at 
Old  Fort.  What  slowness  in  our 
movements  !  This  is  not  the  way  to 
make  war.  I  have  lost  leas  than  they, 
because  I  was  qiucker ;  my  soldiers 
run,  theirs  march."  Thus  the  22d 
w  as  a  day  lost,  and  one  which  it  is 
hinted  might  have  been  so  used  as  to 
have  completely  i-outed  the  Russiaus. 
Being  thus  foiled  in  his  primary  design, 
the  marshal,  with  whom  sudden  de- 
cisions, audacious  resolutions,  were  an 
instinct,  resolved  upon  the  celebratel 
fiank  march,  in  performing  their 
share  of  which  the  English  were 
again  behind-hand.  "  They  ou^t  to 
have  gone  first  (the  marsluu  writes  in 
his  journal  on  the  25th),  and  they  did 
did  not  stir  till  nine  o'clock."  They 
had  immense  quantities  of  baggage, 
"  arabas  laden  beyond  measure,  and 
drawn  by  oxen  or  buffaloes."  Then 
they  missed  their  way,  and  obliged 
the  whole  French  army  to  halt  until 
they  found  it  a«;ain  ;  so  troubling  the 
marshal  to  the  last — for  the  days  of 
that  grand  hommc,  as  he  pronounoei 
himself  to  be,  were  rapidly  drawing 
to  a  close.  II  est  perdu  I  were  the 
terrible  words  Uiat  lacerated  the 
heart  of  Doctor  Cabrol  in  passing 
from  his  lips. 

Here,  >ve  doubt  not,  we  shall  Iat 
down  our  pen  with  the  full  Mjproba- 
tion  of  our  readers.  It  would  oe  bat 
to  harrow  their  feelings  in  vain,  wert 
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we  to  recite  the  particulars  of  the  in-  dents  ?  M.  le  Baron  de  Bazancourt 
terview  of  the  marshal  with  General  promises  to  proceed  with  his  exhi- 
Bosquet ;  to  tell  how  General  Canro-  bition  of  the  most  magnificent  spec- 
bert  made  liis  last  adienx  ;  to  recount  tacle  that  can  be  imagined.  He  in- 
how  softly  Lord  Raglan  and  Admiral  tends  to  open  a  new  phase  of  heroic 
Lyons  approached  the  sick  couch,  struggles  with  men  and  with  the  ele- 
and  how  the  tears  rolled  down  the  ments ;  to  follow,  step  by  step,  com- 
cheeks  of  those  two  old  soldiers  when  bats,  enterprizes,  incessant  watchings. 
they  retired  from  it.  The  details  of  He  sees  with  his  mind's  eye  glorious 
the  closing  scene  of  the  marshal's  life  names  arising,  written  upon  the  fore- 
occupy  some  thirty  pages  of  the  vo-  heads  of  the  living  and  on  the  tombs 
lume,  the  remainder  of  which  is  of  the  dead — names  ineffaceable  in 
given  to  a  narrative  of  the  events  of  history  as  in  the  heart  of  the  coun- 
3ie  siege  down  to  the  bombardment  try  !  We  grudge  no  man  his  proper 
of  the  17th  of  October.  The  manner  enjoyments,  and  if  this  miseraDlo 
of  this  narrative  does  not  differ  from  buffoonery  be  pleasing  to  the  Em- 
that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  chro-  peror,  to  France,  and  to  the  army,  so 
nicle  of  which  we  have  in  some  degi'ee  oe  it.  For  ourselves,  and,  we  doubt 
enabled  our  readers  to  form  a  notion ;  not  we  may  say  for  the  English  peo- 
and  as  to  the  matter,  is  it  not  already  pie,  we  have  had  enough  of  the  baron 
before  them  in  the  admirable  jour-  and  his  modest  and  veracious  Chr<yr 
nals   of   the    newspaper    correspon-  niqv48  d^  la  Outrre  d^ Orient, 


TO  THE  BDITOR  OF  THB  DUBLIN   UNIVER8ITT  MAGAZINB. 

Sir, — Will  jrou  pennit  me,  as  the  Editor  of  "  The  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Mwlical  Science,"  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  pai*agraph  which 
appears  in  an  interesting  article  entitled  "  Ancient  Physic  and  Physicians," 
in  the  last  number  of  your  excellent  Magazine.  It  occurs  at  page  412 : — 
"  Why  is  it  that  we  never  hear  of  the  doctors  of  our  day  beautifying  or 
repairing  cities,  or  making  any  such  handsome  return  to  the  public  as  Sler- 
tinius  and  Ci^nas.  Is  there  any  use  in  suggesting  the  imjjrovement  of  Dublin, 
for  instance,  to  our  own  medical  grandees  ?"  A  very  short  statement  as  to 
what  has  been  done  by  medical  men  for  our  city  will,  I  tliink,  convince  you 
that  the  author  penned  these  observations  without  due  consideration,  and 
that  a  wrong  is  thereby  done  to  a  profession  which  has  in  all  ages  been 
admittedly  foremost  in  good  works.  We  have  at  present,  in  active  operation 
in  Dublin,  three  hospitals  which  were  founded  by  members  of  the  medical 
profession  who  had  practised  in  Dublin,  jmd  which  ai^e  still  chiefly  supported 
bv  their  endowments — namely,  Steevens'  Hospital,  Sir  Patrick  Dun's  Hos- 
pital, and  the  Rotundo  Lying-in  Hospital.  The  first  of  these — one  of  the 
noblest  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor  which  our  city  possesses — 
bears  over  its  portals  the  inscription,  "  Ricardus  Steevens,  M.D.,  dotavit : 
Grisell  Steevens,  soror  ejus,  aedificavit,  A.D.  1729."  The  second  is  at  present 
altogether  supiiorted  out  of  the  estates  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun,  President  of  the 
Collie  of  Physicians,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  centuries,  which  were  bequeathed  by  him  for  that  purpose,  and  for 
founding  a  School  for  Physic  in  Ireland.  The  third  which  was  endowed  and 
built  by  Dr.  Bartholomew  Moss  in  1757,  is  not  alone  one  of  the  first  hospitals 
in  the  world  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  appropriated,  but  with  the  adja- 
cent buildings  constitutes  not  the  least  attractive  among  the  architectural 
ornaments  of  Dublin.  Although  these  remarks  furnish  sufficient  evidence  in 
answer  to  the  paragraph  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention,  I  cannot  con- 
clude without  also  recortiing  a  still  more  recent  instance  of  benevolence  in  the 
case  of  one  who  has  only  recently  been  suddenly  called  from  amongst  us — the 
late  Richard  Carmichael.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed  £2,000  as  a  premium 
fund,  and  £8,000  more,  under  certain  i-egulations,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
School  of  Medicine,  at  the  north  side  of  the  city,  which  now  bears  his  name  ; 
£3,000  to  the  Roynl  College  of  SurgeoJis  of  Ii-elaud,  to  be  distributed  in  prizes 

uigiTizea  oy  v_jv_/v./'i  iv. 
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to  the  writers  of  essays  on  subjects  connected  with  the  improvement  of  Ac 
medical  profession  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and  £4,500  to  the  Medical 
Benevolent  Fund  Society  of  Ireland  to  which  he  had  previously  presented 
/500  duiing  his  life  time. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  MOORE  NELIGAN,  M.D. 
Merrion-square,  Dublin,  April,  1856. 


Wk  readily  rive  insertion  to  the  letter  of  Dr.  Neligan,  and  thank  him  for  the 
fair  and  kindly  spirit  in  which  it  is  written.  While  we  assure  him  that  he 
cannot  be  moi*e  prompt  to  claim  than  we  are  to  concede  any  thing  that  is 
honorable  to  his  profession,  we  would  at  the  same  time  observe,  that  the 
passage  quoted  by  him  neither  asserts  nor  implies  that  medical  men  in  modern 
times  do  not  build  hospitals,  or  found  and  endow  medical  institutions;  it 
simply  states,  (whatever  be  the  value  of  that  statement),  that  they  do  not 
beautify  or  repair  cities  as  Crinas  and  Stertiuius  did — that  is,  in  the  aame 
extensive  and  general  manner  as  the  one  did  in  rebuilding  the  waUs  of 
Marseilles,  and  the  other  in  embellishing  the  city  of  Naples. 

That  the  distinguished  and  patriotic  physicians  to  whom  Dr.  Neligan  refen, 
did  appropriate  large  portions  of  their  wealth  in  the  manner  he  mentions  is  s 
subject  of  too  just  pride  and  notoriety  to  be  forgotten ;  and  we  are  not  sony 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  bear  our  testimony  to  the  truth  of  his  assertioD, 
that  ''the  medical  profession  has  been  always  prominent  in  good  works." 
The  object  of  these  gentlemen,  however,  was  not  the  adornment  of  our  dtr, 
though,  no  doubt,  that  to  some  extent  followed  incidentally.  Their  ob- 
ject was  a  higher  and  a  nobler  one,  for  which  we  accord  tnem  all  honor 
and  gratitude,  as  philanthropists  and  patriots ;  and  sure  we  are  that  both 
branches  of  the  medical  profession  will  continue  to  be  found  amongst  the 
foremost  in  the  promotion  of  whatever  can  ameliorate  the  condition  of  hu- 
manity, or  civilize  and  adorn  life. 

Editor  of  Dublin    Cniverstty  Moffotine. 
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PLATONIC  PHILOSOPHY.* 


Was  it  by  design  or  accident  that 
our  eminent  Scotchmen  have  intro- 
duced the  element  of  common  life  in 
discussions  in  their  several  depart- 
ments of  science,  philosophy,  and  re- 
ligion? 

Professor  Johnson  has  taught  us 
the  chemistry  of  common  life ;  Mr. 
Caird  has  preached  before  Majesty 
on  the  religion  of  common  life ;  and 
8ir  W.  Hamilton,  the  ffreat  philosopher 
of  common  sense,  nas  taught  the 
metaphysics  of  common  life. 

The  coincidence  is  so  curious  that 
we  will  not  spoil  it  by  speculations, 
German  fashion,  on  the  antecedent 
suitability  of  Scotch  philosophy  and 
Scotch  common  life  to  each  other. 

Had  we  leisure,  or  our  readers  the 
peculiar  mental  appetite  for  such  con- 
troversies, we  miffht  without  much 
trouble  collect  a  long  Hst  of  philo- 
sophers who  have  outraged  common 
sense,  and  rejected  the  persuasion  of 
ninety-nine  men  in  a  hundred  that 
there  is  an  external  world  as  a  vulgar 
prejudice— and,  on  the  other  hand, 
produce  a  long  list  of  mctical  men 
who  have  misrepresented  philosophers 
quite  as  unreasonably — the  Dr.  John- 
son school  of  reality,  who  prove  the 
existence  of  matter  and  demolish 
idealism  by  kicking  a  stone. 

That  the  philosophy  of   common 


life  has  settled  these  differences — ^that 
every  plain  man  will  be  henceforth  a 
metapnysician,  and  eveiy  metaphvsi- 
cian  aman  of  plain  sense,  is  more  than 
is  to  be  expected.  Professor  John- 
son will  not  succeed  in  making  every 
cook  a  chemist,  much  less  in  making 
every  chemist  a  cook  ;  still  if  there  is 
aphilosophy  of  common  life,  to  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  belongs  the  merit  of 
bringing  it,  like  another  Socrates,  from 
heaven  to  eai*th. 

That  the  task  is  an  arduous  one  we 
will  show  in  a  few  prefatory  observa* 
tions. 

The  estrangement  between  specu- 
lative philosophy  and  practical  life 
has  grown  with  the  growth  and 
widened  with  the  width  of  the  two. 
There  have  been  faults  on  both  sides. 
In  England  we  have  had  the  Grad- 
grind  school  proclaiming  facts. 

Plato  had  profoundly  defined  man 
as  the  '  hunter  of  truth,'  and  in  this 
chase  the  pursuit  is  all  in  all,  the  suc- 
cess comparatively  nothing.  He  ridi- 
cided  the  Sophists  as  a  '^  domestic, 
gold-getting,  lame-animal-huntinff, 
wages-hunting,  coin-selling,  and  ric£- 
es-ensnaring-young-men  set  of  fel- 
lows ;" — and  the  pame  unsportsman- 
like pursuit  of  truth  deserves  to  be 
ridiculed  in  our  day.  A  battue  of 
facts  is  not  philosophy  in  sport,  and 
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certainly  will  never  become  science 
in  earnest. 

On  the  other  hand,  speculation  had 
drawn  off  as  far  on  the  other  extreme. 
Misunderstood  at  first,  it  accepted 
the  reproach,  and  wrote  mystery  on 
ite  forehead.  The  latest  schbol  in 
Germany  expressly  characterised  its 
philosophy  as  an  esoteric  science.  In 
the  ttmple  of  Adiene  Isi*  at  S^ia^  on 
the  fane  there  stood  this  sublime  in- 
scription : — 

I  am  all  that  wa«,  and  is,  and  sbalf^  : 
■K«r  my  VtU  kaa  it  been  withdiawn  by  mortal. 

Into  the  shrine  of  modem  transcen- 
dentalism no  uninitiated  durst  enter. 
The  multitude  passed  by,  and  for^t 
both  the  priest  and  his  mystery.  Cu- 
riosity died  away  in  indinerence,  and 
philosophy  and  common  life  became 
as  entirely  separated  as  if  they  had 
not  a  common  origin,  and  were  not 
linked  together  from  the  beginning 
as  the  two  sides  of  thou£[ht. 
'  The  inconveniences  of  this  state  of 
separation  were  felt  on  both  sides. 
Men  must  be  philosophers — and  phi- 
losophers after  all  were  but  men. 
**  Hast  any  philosophy  in  thee  ?"  is 
Touchstone's  question  to  his  fellow- 
clown.  Corin's  reflections  on  it  are  as 
pure  a  piece  of  common  philosophy  as 
<Jondorcet  or  Helvetius  ever  uttered. 
Even  Hegel  and  SchelHng,  having  run 
the  circle  round,  come  down  to  some- 
thing as  low  as  this.  The  phenome- 
nology of  the  former,  which  is  reached 
at  the  highest  stajze  of  self-conscious- 
ness, candidly  tefls  us  after  all,  with 
Corin,  "  that  the  property  of  rain  is 
to  wet,  and  fire  to  bum — that  good 
pasture  makes  fat  sheep,  and  that  a 
great  cause  of  Uie  night  is  a  lack  of 
the  Sim.** 

That  philoBopl^  and  common  life 
3Vill  come  to  terms  in  the  end  we  be- 
lieve and  are  sure.  It  is  vain  either 
for  common  life  to  repudiate  philo- 
sophy, or  philosophy  to  cast  off  com- 
mon life.  Common  life  must  philoso- 
{>hize,  rightly  or  wrongly.  JPhreno- 
ogy,  Clairvoyance,  Spirit-rapping 
are  the  husks  it  fills  itself  with,  when 
no  man  gives  it  to  eat  Give  the  popu- 
lar mind  true  mental  philosophy, 
bread  enough  and  to  spare,  the  sim- 
ple facts  of  experience  o(»nmeated  on 
by  history  and  confirmed  by  autho- 
rity Iram  hdaven,  and  it  wXiX  torn 
from  these  husks  on  which  it  has 


been  for  so  many  centuries  starving 
itaelf. 

We  believe  in  the  future  of  philo- 
sophy, because  we  believe  it  has  at 
last  touched  ground  in  the  philosophy 
of  common  sense.  A  brief  surrey  U 
its  past  history,  and  the  controversies 
it  has  given  rise  to,  will  show  wheAer 
we  are  warranted  in  indulging  these 
hopes, 

In  every  act  of  peroeptioii  we  are 
conscious  at  once  of  a  subject  who 
perceives,  and  of  an  object  ]>erceired. 
Which  of  these  two  is  primary,  and 
whether  their  rise  in  conseiouffliesi  is 
identical  in  time,  we  will  not  now 
consider.  Enough  that  the  simplest 
effort  of  Uiought  at  once  presents  us 
with  the  contrast  between  the  ego 
and  the  non-^go  subject  and  object,  <tf 
what  we  may  assume  for  the  present 
to  represent  mind  and  matter. 

But  simple  as  this  division  of 
4)oiisciousne8s  may  seem,  it  was  not 
so  easily  reached.  True,  the  exiitenoe 
of  either  matter  or  mind  has  not 
been  generally  denied,  as  many  ab* 
surdly  suppose ;  their  relation  to  each 
other  has  been  the  point  in  ques- 
tion. 

Can  the  mind  directlv  perceive 
matter  ? — or  is  there  anytning  inter- 
mediary interposed  between  the  two? 
Consciousness  undoubtedly  su]^)oms 
the  former,  philosophy  ahnost  with- 
out an  exc^>tion  has  hitherto  inclined 
to  the  latter.  "  We  have  here,"  says 
Beid,  '<a  remarkable  oonflict  between 
two  contradiotoiy  opinions  where- 
in all  mankind  are  engaged.  On  tbs 
one  side  stand  all  the  vvugar  who  are 
unpracUaed  in  philosophical  re- 
seurches,  and  guided  by  the  imoor 
rupted  primary  instincts  of  nature ; 
on  the  other  side  all  the  j^iilosoj^ieri 
ancient  and  modem,  every  man  with- 
out exoeption  who  reflects.  Intki» 
diviiion,  td  my  ff^ecU  hunUUaii&n,  I 
/md  myidf  daaed  with  the  mtljfar*" 

To  account  for  the  vulgar  belief  in 
the  reality  of  an  external  world  is  to 
disparage  the  philosophy  of  Munmon 
sense;  if  the  vulgar  are  ri^ht,  the 
philosophy  which  sides  with  them 
cannot  De  wrong.  But  it  is  worth 
determining  on  what  grounds  philo- 
sophers, almost  to  a  man,  have  come 
to  an  o}^x>site  judffment. 

In  every  act  of  pero^tion  I  am 
conscious  at  once  of  a  cuff^rwce  be- 
tween the  thinking  ego  aSad  the  ob- 
ject about  which  I  think.  Knowledge 
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woiUd  thus  seem  to  be  the  act  of  the 
mind  identifying  this  difference — con- 
scious of  a  contituiety  of  subject  and 
object.  Instead  of  this,  another  hy- 
pothesis of  knowledge  was  assumed 
to  be  true.  It  was  assmned  that  like 
<jan  only  cognize  like — that  to  know, 
the  thinking  agent  must  modify 
itself,  or  the  subject  make  it  an  ob- 
ject;  it  was  never  8U8n)ected  that 
such  a  definition  of  knowledge  is  self- 
destructive,  that  it  involves  us  in  a 
circle  out  of  which  there  is  no  escape. 
We  know  our  knowledge,  we  perceive 
our  perceptions,  but  farther  tnan  this 
we  cannot  go.  These  perceptions  may 
be  only  states  of  our  own  mind,  as  the 
idealist  thought — a  representation  of 
an  external  world,  as  the  hjrpothetical 
idealist  held  ;  but  between  mind  and 
matter  there  was  a  gulf  fixed  which 
could  not  be  passed  ;  self  could  only 
cognize  self,  and  so  philosophy  and 
common  life — ^the  vulgar  who  believed 
in  an  external  world,  and  the  philo- 
sopher  who  would  not  recognize  what 
he  could  not  ]nx)ve — stood  farther 
apart  than  ever. 

On  the  connection  betwemi  mind 
and  matter  three  suppositions  only 
are  possible.  1st.  That  there  is  sub- 
stantial reality  in  neither  one  nor  the 
other — ^that  object  and  subiect  are 
both  phenomenal,  and  that  ail  know- 
ledge is  only  opinion.  On  this  sup- 
position all  the  world  is  indeed  a 
stag^  and  all  the  men  and  women 
merely  players.  Virtue  and  vice  are 
but  the  shadows  of  a  shade,  and  ab- 
solute nihilism  is  the  end  of  alL  Sd. 
That  tiiere  is  reality  in  either  object 
or  subject— but  not  in  both ;  or,  if  in 
both,  we  have  no  means  of  discover- 
ing it  If  reality  Lb  asserted  of  the 
former,  materialism  is  the  result,  if 
of  ihe  latter,  idealism ;  if  of  both — ^but 
that  we  have  no  means  of  proving  it 
— oosmothetical  realism,  the  most 
absurd  because  the  most  inccmsistent 
of  all  sjrstems.  3d.  That  there  is 
reality  in  both  object  and  subject-* 
that  the  universal  voice  of  conscious- 
ness, the  vera  lex,  recta  ratio,  naturae 
consensus,  constans  scriptura,  is  not 
to  be  set  aside  because  philosophers 
cannot  decide  how  such  opposites  as 
mind  and  matter  can  act  togrether. 
Let  whatever  hypothesis  be  adopted 
to  account  for  uke  cognizing  like, 
whether  it  be  thepre-eetabliahed  hajs 
mony  of  Leibnitz,  or  the  vision  in  the 
Deity  of  Malebranche,  or  the  Carte* 


sian  scheme  of  ideas,  or  the  irresisti- 
ble belief  of  Dr.  Brown — ^whatever 
intermediary  we  interpose  between 
mind  and  matter,  let  the  axiom 
(aiuofitit  a  dignified  opinion  not  to  be 
qjuestioned)  of  the  philosopher  be  the 
simple  declaration  of  consciousness, 
that  mind  exists,  and  matter  exists, 
and  that  thought,  whatever  it 
be,  is  in  some  way  uie  result  of  the 
identity  of  these  opposites. 

The  philosophy  of  common  sense 
has  carried  us  thus  far.  We  have  es- 
caped NihUinnj  which  denies  both 
nund  and  matter  ;  Uhitarianum, 
which  admits  the  existence  of  one, 
but  denies  that  we  have  any  know- 
ledge of  the  existence  of  the  other; 
and  we  have  arrived  at  Jktalism, 
which  asserts  as  an  ultimate  fact  of 
consciousness  the  real  existence  of 
both. 

Now  to  explain  their  relation  to  each 
other.  Granted  their  real  existence. 
As  opposites  they  can  only  be  known 
togetner  by  means  of  some  intermft* 
diary.  So  says  philosophy.  Common 
life,  never  suspecting  that  like  can 
only  cognize  like,  haid  rashly  sup- 
posed t£at  it  knew  by  an  immediate 
perception.  Philosophy  thought  other- 
wise, and  so  the  reign  of  hypothesis 
began.  ^'  Quot  homines,  tot  senten- 
ti».''  The  mediatising  point  between 
mind  and  matter  hf^  shifted  with 
eveiy  thinker.  To  catalogue  these 
alone  would  be  to  write  a  biographi- 
cal history  of  philosophy.  The  subject 
maybe  generalised  thus — they  have 
all  hing^  on  one  of  two  senses  of  the 
well-known  word  idea.  Sir  W.  Ha- 
milton, in  one  of  those  notes  which 
throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  dark 
comers  of  philosophy,  has  accurately 
distinguished  between  the  ancient 
and  modem  sense  of  the  term  idea. 
The  confusion  between  the  Platonic 
and  Cartesian  idea  has  led  to  the 
most  ludicrous  nustakes,  even  among 
weU-informad  thinkers.  According 
to  Plato,  the  soul  contains  representor 
lions  of  every  possible  substance  and 
event — ^the  idea  being  of  eternal,  the 
fact  to  which  it  is  an  idea  only  of 
contingent  beins ;  thus  the  idea  is 
antecedent  to  the  fact,  though  the 
fact  iato  ui  suggestive  of  the  ideat 
With  Descartes,  on  the  contrary,  the 
idea  is  only  an  object  of  perception — 
an  ffiSwXor,  a  little  imaffe  derived  from 
objects  without-^in  Uiis  latter  and 
lower  sense  the  idea  is  not  only  not  tair 
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tecedent  to  the  object  which  Buggesta, 
it  b  even  derived  from  it.  Vol- 
taire's definition  of  an  idea  in  the 
modem  Cartesian  sense  is  coarse,  but 
intelligible — "  Qu*est  ce  qu'une  id6e  ? 
Cest  une  image  qui  se  peint  dans 
mon  cerveau,  Toutes  vos  pens6es 
sont  done  des  tmeses  f  Assure- 
ment." 

All  hypotheses  on  the  intermediary 
between  mind  and  matter  have  fallen 
in  with  ideas  imderstood  in  the  Plar 
tonic  sense.  Since  like  can  only  know 
like,  and  mind  and  matter  are  imlike, 
either  one  of  two  things  must  be. 
The  precept,  by  some  law  of  associa- 
tion or  sug^[e8tion,  calls  up  an  idea  in 
the  Platomc  sense,  the  ideal  with 
which  to  conquer  the  real.  Thus 
Plato  was  driven  to  confoimd  know- 
ledge with  memory — ^the  present  re- 
presentation of  an  external  fact  with 
the  recollection  of  its  idea  in  some 
pre-existentstate.  Whoever  has  taken 
the  pains  to  watch  his  own  thou^ts 
must  have  often  felt  a  painful  pres- 
sing as  of  supposed  associations  with 
every  new  act  of  perception — a  feel- 
ing haunting  them  that  what  they 
see  or  do  now,  as  they  are  assured  for 
the  first  time,  has  in  some  way  been 
present  to  them  before.  The  writer 
nas  often  felt  these  intrudings  of  me- 
mory into  things  he  has  not  seen, 
peculiarly  irksome  and  unaccount- 
able. Plato's  theory  of  ideas  and  of 
knowledge,  as  memory,  may  perhaps 
be  accoimted  for  on  the  supposition 
of  a  mind  over-susceptible  to  the  law 
of  association. 

Or  a^ain,  since  like  can  only  pro- 
duce iDce,  the  object  in  some  way 
throws  off  an  ct^MoAoy,  a  picture  which 
stands  midway  between  the  mind 
within,  and  the  external  fact  without. 
An  alternate  object  and  subject ;  a 
subject  to  matter  without,  but  object 
only  to  the  mind  within. 

Variations  there  are  and  modifica- 
tions of  these  two  hypotheses  of  the 
connection  of  mind  with  matter ;  but 
they  all  substantially  agree  in  this, 
that  like  can  only  cognize  like,  and 
that  as  mind  and  matter  are  unlike, 
some  middle  point — a  punctum  in- 
differens — between  the  two,  must  be 
determined  before  consciousness  can 
be  said  to  arise. 

What  says  the  philosophy  of  com- 
mon sense  to  this  ?  As  before  it  as- 
serted Dualism,  in  opposition  either 
to  sceptical  Nihilism  or  philosophi- 


cal Unitarianism,  on  the  faith  of  the 
sensus  communis ;  so  on  the  sune 
testimony  of  '  blessed  common  sense,' 
it  asserts  that  mind  and  matter  n6$d 
no  intermediary  between  them— that 
ideas,  whether  ideals  or  idola,  Plato- 
nic or  Cartesian,  are  unnecessary  hypo- 
theses, like  cognizes  imlike.  Know- 
ledge is  presentative,  not  represent*- 
tive  only. 

The  full  merit  of  this  grand  prim- 
ordial truth  of  philosophy,  that  all 
perception  is  presentative,  and  mind 
IS  brought  face  to  face  with  matter, 
is  only  understood  after  being  tosHod 
about  between  contending  sdiemes  of 
representative  perception.  From  the 
intellectual  intuition  of  SchelliDg  to 
the  images  peints  of  Voltaire,  at  eveiy 
step  of  the  long  descent  stands  some 
philosopher,  "clapping  his  hands,  and 
cryinff,  Eureka,  it  is  clear,"  over  some 

things.  If  wearied  of  the  strife,  ve 
set  a  little  child  in  the  midst — with 
its  prominent    enquiring     eye  and 

3uick  perception,  we  can  have  no 
oubt  that  the  child  is  conscious  of  an 
immediate  intuition,  not  of  itself  - 
it  knows  nothing  of  the  ^o,  this  it 
the  growth  of  a&r  reflection— bnt  of 
external  things;  knowledge  to  it  ii 
presentative. 

Philosophy  in  Sir  W.  Hamilton*8 
hands  (we  know  no  hidtier  praise)  has 
become  as  that  little  cKild.  Harinf 
run  the  circle  round,  consdoiianesR, 
like  the  tired  hare  'pants  for  the 
place  from  whence  at  first  she  flew ;' 
and  mind  sits  down  face  to  face  with 
matter  in  company  with  childro, 
clowns,  and  all  the  vulgar,  whom  phi- 
losophers have  been  repudiating  yet 
returning  to  from  the  first  dawn  of 
speculation  until  the  present  day. 

Thus  far  the  philosophy  of  com- 
mon sense  has  adopted  the  first  as 
an  axiom,  and  proved  as  a  {ho- 
blem,  that  mind  and  matter  both  exist. 
Dualism  does  not  admit  of  proof— for 
to  prove  would  be  to  admit  that* 
truth  of  consciousness  may  be  dis- 
puted, which  cuts  the  ffronnd  from  un- 
der philosophy.  To  doubt  coMciou*- 
ness  is  to  doubt  that  whereby  w« 
doubt  Reason  alone  can  judge  rea- 
son, as  diamonds  cut  diamonds-4)at 
reason  cannot  destroy  itself.  No 
weapon  of  scepticism  can  strike  down 
the  philosophy  of  consciousness,  for 
the  dart  recoils  on  the  doubter  who 
throws  it    Origen  finely  says,  **  that 
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were  he  asked  for  a  proof  of  these  pri- 
mary  truths,  he  would  not  break  the 
silence  which  Jesus  kept  at  Pilate's 
judffment  seat." 

"[nnie  ontology  is  thus,  after  all,  the 
same  as  phenomenol(^,  the  simple 
common  sense  of  Hudibras, 

He  knows  what*s  what,  and  that's  as  high 
As  metaphysic  wit  can  fl/. 

Further  than  this  the  philosophy 
of  common  sense  does  not  pretend  to 
see.  It  knows  whcWs  what,  the  quality 
of  being,  not  being  itself.  All  Know- 
ledge is  of  the  phenomenal  only ;  of 
the  cnta  underneath  these  phenomena 
it  knows  nothing.  It  does  not  sup- 
pose it  necessary  to  know  the  sud- 
stance  in  order  to  know  its  qualities 
— ^the  qualities  of  matter  we  know  by 
percep&on;  its  essence,  if  any,  has 
not  been  disclosed  to  us.  We  may 
adopt  a  theological  hypothesis  of  es- 
sence, and  say  that  essences  exist 
because Crod exists;  orametaphysica), 
that  they  exist  because  we  exist,  or  a 
logical,  because  attribute  implies  sub- 
ject ;  but  in  whatever  way  we  view 
the  essence,  we  can  never  make  it  an 
object  of  thought.  The  veil  can 
never  be  pierced  between  the  outer 
and  inner  court ;  the  penetralia  of 
nature,  if  any,  can  never  be  entered. 
By  a  law  of  our  nature,  the  phenomena 
of  matter  are  at  once  presented  to 
our  perception  ;  we  at  once  know  all 
that  can  be  known,  and  it  is  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  accept  the  boimds  that 
we  can  never  pass.  Common  sense 
before  the  dawn  of  speculation  had 
marked  the  range  of  our  knowledge ; 
and  philosophy,  returning  at  last  to 
common  sense,  has  submitted  to  the 
same  bounds.  The  verdict  of  a 
learned  ignorance  has  at  last  been 
that  phenomena  only  belong  to  the 
finite,  essence  to  the  infinite ;  we 
only  see  things  as  they  seem.  God, 
who  made  them,  alone  knowB  them 
a3  they  are. 

The  Christian  theist  will  thank- 
fully acknowledge  that  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton, in  his  essay  on  "  The  Philosophy 
of  the  Unconditioned,''  has  discovered 
a  way  of  escape  from  the  yawning 
chasm,  pantheism,  which  modem  ide- 
alism had  opened  at  our  feet. 
The  limitation  of  our  knowledge  to 
the  relative  and  conditioned,  has 
at  reason  its  bounds  that  it  cannot 
pass.    Rationalism,  or  the  attempt 


to  ai^e  the  existence  of  the  infinite 
from  the  finite,  is  at  once  pronounced 
invalid  and  presumptuous.  When 
reason  ends,  faith  befirins.  In  this 
sense  the  precept  is  **  crede  nt 
intdligas^*  not,  ^HrUtUige  ut  credos.^* 
li  there  be  an  eternal  and  absolute 
One,  (and  to  doubt  you  must  disprove, 
the  burthen  of  proof  lies  with  the 
Atheist,)  He  cannot  be  understood. 
To  discern  him  I  must  adore,  not 
argue.  '^  Thus  saiththe  high  and  lofty 
One  that  inhabiteth  eternity,  whose 
name  is  Holy :  I  dwell  in  tiie  high 
and  holy  place,  with  him  also  that 
is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  heart,  to 
revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and 
to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite 
ones." 

Philosophy  and  common  life  have 
thus  come  together  again  to  the 
school  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton.  He  has 
reconciled  them  on  the  two  points  on 
which  they  have  been  estranged  from 
the  very  first — ^the  immediacy  of  our 
perceptions  and  the  finitude  of  our 
Knowledge.  The  nexus  between  mind 
and  matter  is  twofold ;  first,  that 
phenomena  are  presentati  ve  not  repre- 
sentative ;  second,  that  the  mind  never 
knew  anything  beyond  these  pheno- 
mena. These  two  conditions  satisfy 
all  the  conditions  of  knowledge  in  a 
finite  creature  like  man;  and  each 
without  the  other  would  be  incom- 
plete ;  as  it  is,  scepticism  is  excluded. 
Thus,  were  our  Imowledge  presenta- 
tive,  could  the  mind  be  brought  face 
to  face  with  matter  without  the 
limitation  that  we  can  only  perceive 

ghenomena,  not  essence,  we  should 
e  as  gods — ^by  an  immediate  pei*- 
ception  on  the  one  hand  of  phenomena, 
and  an  intellectual  intuition  on  the 
other  of  substance,  we  should  have 
passed  the  flaming  bounds  of  space 
and  time,  "flammantia  moeniamundi," 
and  scaled  heaven  itself.  From  this 
attempt  of  the  ^ants  we  are  mercifully 
held  back  by  limitations  which  tran- 
Bc<mdentalism  itself  can  never  pass. 
Again,  could  we  know  only  pheno- 
mena, and  that  not  presentatively 
but  onlv  by  representation,  scepticism 
would  oe  inevitable  i — or  could  we 
know  presentatively,  and  that  of 
essence  as  well  as  phenomena,  we 
should  know  even  as  we  are  known, 
the  finite  would  comprehend  the  in- 
finite— ^whicli  is  impossible.  Thus 
what  is  mven  in  one  direction  is 
withheld  in  another.     The  eye  of 
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retiSKOi  Ib  pointed,  and  her  sight 
purified,  when  it  is  right  she  shoidd 
see  plainly  ;  but  a  mist  and  darkness 
fall  upon  her  when  she  pries  into 
things  invisible.  How  beautifully 
tMs  permissive  and  preventive  scheme 
of  Imowledge  adapts  itself  to  our 
finite  state,  and  in  a  world  of  sense, 
is  at  once  apparent.  The  light  is 
jdiut  off  from  the  supersensual  only 
to  be  shut  in  more  brightly  on  a 
world  of  sense.  Thus,  as  the  apostle 
testifies,  the  invisible  things  of  God 
are  dearly  seen  from  creation,  mn 
ttrtffun  Koffftav^  and  so  far  knowledge 
-is  presentative ;  but  they  (these  in- 
visible things,  his  eternal  pNDwer  and 
Qodhead)  are  only  understood  (not 
seen)  by  the  things  that  are  made, 
and  so  far  knowledge  is  only  pheno- 
menal. The  presentative  intuition  of 
^enomena  to  a  mind  in  search  of 
Ood  will  suffgest  the  representative 
knowledge  otthose  invisible  things, 
his  power  and  Godhead.  Theism  is 
possible,  because  pantheism  is  pr^ 
eluded  from  its  boasted  intellectual 
intuition  of  the  absolute ;  and  again, 
•the  proofs  of  theism  are  possible, 
because  ph^iomenal  knowledge  is 
presentative;  wemayknowtheDeitr 
representativBly,  because  we  know  all 
that  is  desirable  to  know  of  his  works 
presentatively. 

The  extension  and  application  of 
the  {^iloBOphy  of  common  life  to  the 
religion  of  common  life  is  a  subject 
we  would  gladly  enter  on,  did  space 
permit  "Above  all,"  says  Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  (Discussions,  p.  697,)  "  I 
am  oonfinned  in  my  belief  by  the 
barmoirr  betweeoDi  the  doctrines  of 
this  philosophy  and  those  of  revealed 
truth,  'Credo  equidem,  nee  vana 
fides.'  The  philosophy  of  the  con- 
ditioned is  mdeed  pre-eminently  a 
discipline  of  humility,  a  learned  igno- 
nmce."  directly  opposed  to  the 
false  Imowledge  that  puffeth  up.  <'  I 
may  indeed  say  with  St  Chysostom, 
the  foundation  of  our  philosophy  is 
humility.  (HomU.deFerf.Evang.y* 
For  it  IS  professedly  a  scientific  oe- 
monstration  of  the  impossibilitv  c^ 
that  wisdom  in  high  matters  which 
the  apostle  prohilHts  us  even  to  at- 
tempt; and  it  proposes,  from  the 
limitation  of  the  numan  powers,  from 
our  impotence  to  oompnahend  what- 
soever we  must  admit,  to  show 
emphatically  whv  the  secret  thinn  of 
God  cannot  but  be  to  man  past  bind- 


ing out  Humility  beoomea  thus  the 
cardinal  virtue  not  only  of  revelation 
but  of  reason.  This  scheme  proves 
moreover  that  the  difficulty  emerges 
in  theolo^  which  had  not  previously 
emerged  m  philosophy, — ^that  in  fact 
if  the  divine  do  not  transcend  what 
it  has  pleased  the  deity  to  reveal,  and 
wilfully  identify  the  doctrine  of  (MCs 
word  with  some  arrogant  extreme  of 
human  speculation,  philosophy  will 
be  found  tiie  most  useful  auxiliary 
of  theology.  For  a  world  ol  false 
and  pestilent  and  jHresumptuofus  xe*- 
soning,  by  which  philosophy  and 
theology  are  now  equally  discredited, 
would  be  at  once  abodished  in  the 
reco^tion  of  this  rule  of  pmdest 
nescience  ;  nor  could  it  longer  be  cor- 
rectiy  said  of  the  code  of  consciooa- 
ness,  as  by  reformed  divines  it  has 
been  acknowledged  of  the  BiUe, 

This  is  the  book  where  each  bis  dogiM  mrH, 
And  this  the  book  where  each  his  dogma  fiada 

The  two  genninant  tmths  of  the 
philosophy  of  common  sense  are, 
nrst,  the  limitation  <^  our  fttcnlUes ; 
second,  the  relativity  of  our  know- 
ledge. 

They  may  be  usefully  a|^lied  to 
moderate  between  controvendal  ex- 
tremes in  reliffion. 

First — ^The  limitation  of  our  facul- 
ties bounds  us  in  on  the  questioii  ci 
the  relation  of  fiite  to  free  wilL  Hie 
rule  of  logic  of  excluded  middle  ap- 
plies only  to  contradictories,  not  to 
contraries.  Of  contradietorieawe  can 
argue  the  falsdiood  of  the  one  from 
the  truth  c^  the  other,  or  the  opposite ; 
and  were  a  logic  of  transo^idental 
truth  possible,  such  as  H^el  attempt- 
ed, every  proposition  <tf  theology 
might  be  put  mto  the  fcmn  of  con- 
tradictory and  exduded  middle. 
But  from  two  contraries  we  can 
logicallv  affirm  nothing ;  there  can  be 
no  excluded  middle,  the  practical 
middle  term  is  included,  and  is  not 
the  alternative  between  two  extremes, 
but  their  sjmtheais.  All  theokigieai 
s^rstOTns  are  blind  to  this  grand  dis- 
tmction ;  and  the  greater  the  addiction 
to  sjrstem,  the  greater  the  pertinaeify 
to  apply  the  rule  of  contradiotoriee  ta 
contraries  which  tianscend  the  finite 
reason,  and  which,  so  soon  as  rational- 
ixed, — brought  that  is,  within  the 
logical  rule  of  exchided  middle,-* 
to  be  the  truths  thay 
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Systematio  divinM  first  eviscerate 
tiiese  truths,  and  then  logically  argue 
on  them  aa  if  they  were  the  same 
living  realitiee  when  bound  into  their 
systems  as  before.  Thus  the  finite 
will  and  the  infinite  decree  are  related 
to  each  other  as  contraries.  To  repre- 
sent them  as  contradictories  is  to  dii^ 
troTone^tiieother.  Grantedthefinite 
will,  the  infinite  decree  is  logically 
impossible;  and theoppoeite.  Butthiis 
logical  impossibility  proves  either 
that  one  of  the  two  is  untrue,  which 
the  practical  reason  denies;  or  that 
thev  are  related,  not  as  contradic- 
tories but  as  contraries ;  of  contraries, 
both  may  be  true,  and  since  the 
practical  reason  assents  as  well  to 
the  existence  of  free  will  in  us  as  of 
decrees  in  God,  all  that  we  can  con- 
clude is,  that  both  are  true,  but  that 
the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to 
each  other  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
such  finite  faculties  as  ours. 

Secondly— The  relativity  of  our 
knowledge  is  a  sedative  to  another 
reli^ous  controversy. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  has  shown  that 
the  philosophv  of  the  unconditioned 
is  impossible  m>m  this,  that  an  '^  ab- 
solute cause'*  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  The  absolute  is  defined  as  an 
absolute  cause  which  cannot  but  pass 
into  act  Now  it  is  sufiiciently  mani- 
fest, that  a  thing  existing  absolutely, 
(or  not  imder  mation),  and  a  thing 
existing  absolutely  as  a  cause  are 
oontramctory.  The  former  is  the  ab- 
solute ncffiauon  of  all  relation,  the 
latter  is  the  absolute  affirmation  of  a 
particular  relation.  Thus,  from  the 
relativity  of  our  knowledge  (know- 
ledge implying  judgment,  and  judg- 
ment comparison  or  duality ),  we  cannot 
know  GckI  the  absolute  but  in  relar 
tion  to  all  other  existences  of  which 
we  are  conscious.  We  may  by  an 
efibrt,  or  an  act  of  the  mind,  abstract 
the  Creator  from  his  creation;  but 
tliis  act  is  one  more  akin  to  faith 
than  knowledge ;  it  is  more  an  assent 
to  a  revelation  without,  than  a  judg- 
ment of  our  own  within.  But  as 
Boon  as  we  descend  U>think  or  discourse 
on  €kxi,  we  think  of  him  under  rela- 
tion. This  law  of  thought  is  insupe- 
rable ;  transcend  it,  and  you  cease  to 
think ;  you  believe  in  the  al)solute ; 
but  you  can  only  know  God  under 
these  relations  which  consciousness 
brings  before  us.  Thus  the  existence 
of  wd  is  related  in  us  to  the  rc»aiity 


of  eviL  Omsciooeikess  tells  os  of 
both,  and  one  cannot  exclude  the 
other. 

They  are,  moreover,  iindependent 
existences.  It  is  essential  to  our 
idea  of  evil,  that  we  should  think  of 
it  as  underived  in  any  way  from  God, 
as  essentially  opposed  to  him.  The 
inconceivability  of  evil  would  thus 
amount  to  the  inconceivabiliinrof  God ; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  this, 
that  eveiT  system  which  begins  by 
denying  the  one,  ends  by  denying  thie 
other.  The  antithesis  (metaphysical 
only  we  mean  of  course)  between  the 
two  is  necessary,  not  accidentaL 
Nav,  more,  where  the  existence  of 
evil  as  a  positive  existence  is  denied, 
the  existence  of  God  soon  disappears 
also.  Among  those  pantheists,  for 
instance,  who  call  evil  non-being, 
and  thus  den^  its  positive  existence, 
being  also  is  m  danp^er  of  disappear* 
in^,  and  the  zero  pomt  of  all  thought 
bein^  touched  in  the  formula,  theidl- 
nothing.  The  existence  of  evil,  we 
should  rathersay  itsconceivability  (for 
the  one  we  believe  shall  cease,  the  other 
nevercan),  thusconditionatestheexist- 
enceofGod.  Istherenowilltoobeyor 
disobey  contingent  on  itself  only, 
and  therefore  Imble  to  evil  as  well  as 
disposed  to  good.  Obey  there  is,  them 
Such  is  the  relativity  of  our  know- 
ledge ;  no  win  to  command ;  God's 
will  ceases  with  ours.  Pantheism  is 
but  a  ledgeintiiepredpiceof  Nihilism ; 
tiie  fall  is  only  arrested  for  an  instant, 
and  the  rebound  certainand  inevitable. 
Many  zealous  divines  of  some  syste* 
matic  schools  are  not  pantheists ;  very 
loth  ^ould  we  be  to  charge  them 
with  it.  But  if  exact  to  their  own 
opinions,  they  imply  it.  God  to  them 
is  all  in  all.  The  significance  of  evil 
as  antagonistic  to  the  divine  will  is 
lost  to  them,  for  they  cling  to  the 
divine  soverei^ty  without  those 
limitations  which  the  existence  of 
evil  supposes.  The  relativity  of  our 
knowledge  is  thus  a  wholesome  cor- 
rective to  this  and  every  other 
extreme  opinion.  Our  philosophy 
confirms  wnat  our  religion  teaches, 
that  we  walk  through  a  sea  of  mys- 
tery, with  a  wall  c5  waters  on  our 
right  hand  and  on  our  left,  and  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  walk  where  revela- 
tion has  made  a  path  for  us,  without 
presuming  to  question  the  laws  by 
which  two  such  mysteries  are  sus- 
pended over  us ;  tbajikful  rather  thftt 
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there  is  a  way  at  all,  than  that  it  lies 
midway  through  mysteries  that  rise 
impenetrably  on  both  sides  of  us. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  has  thus  done 
more  than  any  man  living  to  dispel 
the  delusion,  that  where  philosopny 
bemns,  common  sense  ends.  His  system 
mwces  no  pretensions  to  be  philosophy 
for  the  million,  though  it  certainly  is 
thesense-philosophy  o/the  million ;  it  is 
the  common  to  all  with  which  he  dis- 
covers truth,  though  truth  when  disco- 
vered may  not  seem  common  sense  to 
all.  There  are  two  extremes  of  ignor- 
ance, at  one  of  which  stands  common 
sense,  at  the  other  the  philosophy  of 
common  sense ;  the  miadle  st^e  be- 
tween the  two  is  the  history  of  philoso- 
phy. Knowing  the  extremes,  our  read- 
ers are  given  a  clue  to  guide  them 
throghu  the  means.  Speculative  phjlo- 
sophy  is  a  river  tunnelling  its  way  in 
darknessthrough  a  mountain;  it  Lb  seen 
by  common  sense  before  it  disappears, 
and  after  it  emerges  again  ;  we  are 
now  about  by  torchlight  to  track  its 
course  through  some  of  the  under- 
ground caverns,  where  it  threads  its 
way  through  dark  windings  of  esoteric 
truths,  past  the  deep  still  pools  of 
metaph3r8ics,  and  see  the  shades  of 
sophists  and  schoolmen  still  haunting 
those  holy  crypts  where  philosophv 
once  had  her  shrine,  and  to  which 
common  life  once  looked  with  super- 
stitious awe. 

We  must  content  ourselves  with 
one  guide,  and  that  for  a  limited 
portion  of  the  w^.  At  present  the 
name  of  Archer  iSutler  is  already,  we 
are  sure,  well  known  to  ourreaders — 
it  needs  no  introduction  from  us. 
"  Butler  noster** — our  University  may 
affectionately  and  distinctively  claim 
him  as  her  own,  although  adopted 
since  by  Cambridge,  and  admitted  ad 
eundem  (alas,  only  by  posthumous 
fame)  among  those  distinguished  gra- 
duates of  other  Universities  whom 
Cambridge  honors  herself  by  honor- 
ing. "  Quisquis  es,  noster  eris,"  was 
the  formula,  according  to  Livy,  with 
which  a  deserter  was  admitted  into 
the  Boman  army.  Rome  thus  re- 
cruited her  armies  from  without  as 
well  as  from  within  ;  she  wisely  acted 
on  King  Saul's  plan  of  enlistment — 
"  when  Saul  saw  any  strong  man  or 
valiant  man,  he  took  him  unto  him." 
The  same  wise  liberality  in  titles  has 
lone  characterised  Cambridge ;  less 
exclusive  tlian  Oxford^  less  isolated 


than  Dublin,  she  has  attracted  talent 
to  her  wherever  it  was  to  be  found ; 
and  her  late  hearty  recognition  of 
Archer  Butler's  talents,  both  as  a 
preacher  and  a  philosopher,  is  another 
example  of  tnat  lioeraiity,  twiee 
blessed,  enriching  her  that  honours 
and  him  that  is  honoured. 

The  course  of  Lectures  on  Ancient 
Philosophy  were  delivered  by  Archer 
Butler  to  the  students  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  from  the  chair  of 
Monu  Philosophy  instituted  in  the 
vear  1837.  In  explanation  of  the  de- 
lay which  has  t^en  place  in  their 
publication,  the  editor  mf  orms  us  that 
the  MSS.  remained  in  the  poflsesai^Hi 
of  Mr.  Woodward,  now  Dean  of  Down, 
until  some  eighteen  months  ago,  when 
the  present  publishers  purchased  the 
copyright  from  that  gentleman.  While 
all  allowance  must  be  made  for  a  pos- 
thumous and  unfinished  work,  tney 
tend,  in  the  judgment  of  so  competent 
a  critic  as  Professor  Thompson,  "  to 
raise  rather  than  diminish  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  author,  who,  though  per- 
sonally unknown  to  me,  the  masterly 
*  Letters  on  Development'  had  led 
me  to  rank  among  the  most  gifted 
spirits  of  his  generation."  That  they 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  who 
knew  and  admired  Archer  Butler's 
senilis,  is  no  more  than  may  reascma- 
bly  be  expected — ^that  they  will  take 
rank  as  one  of  the  fullest  expoeitionn 
of  the  Platonic  philosophy  in  the 
English  language,  we  may  also  fairly 
anticipate. 

We  agree  with  the  editor  in  re- 
gretting that  the  introductory  series 
has  been  left  in  its  present  state.  Mr. 
Butler  seems  to  be  only  feeling  his 
way  into  the  subject  through  the 
first  seven  lectures.  They  will  be 
read,  no  doubt,  and  enjoyed  by  many 
for  their  eloquence,  the  omatureof  the 
style  and  the  copiousness  of  iUustni- 
tion.  As  prelections  they  are,  no 
doubt,  far  above  the  average  of  Col- 
1^  lectures,  but  they  want  tiiat 
which  could  alonegive  them  penuan^it 
value.  They  touch  but  do  not  grasp 
the  subject.  Above  all  other  uses,  in- 
troductoiy  lectures  on  the  history  of 
philosophy  are  valuable,  if  they  bound 
off  the  subject  by  shewing  us  either 
the  length  of  our  tether  or  the  lomcal 
limits  of  the  science  itself.  Mr.  But- 
ler is  not  precise  in  either  of  tJiese 
two  respects.  Admitting  the  dis- 
tinction   between    physiology    and 
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ontology,  he  is  not  satisfied  either  to 
reject  or  discard  the  latter.  He  ex- 
cepts against  ontology,  middle  aged, 
and  modem.  But  while  he  agrees 
"with  the  cold  but  just  decision  of 
Dugald  Stewart,  with  which  the  great 
Scottish  physiologist  frowns  from  his 
presence  that  monster  unacknow- 
ledged by  consciousness,  the  intellec- 
tual intuition  of  Schelling,  renewed 
by  the  master  of  the  French  eclectic 
school,  under  the  title  of  a  'pure 
apperception,*  yet,*'  he  says,  "  I 
cannot  consent  to  relinquish  the  vast 
enquiry,  and  I  still  believe  that  a 
middle  course  may  be  found  which 
shall  establish  the  internal  independ- 
ence of  reason ;  in  some  sense  its 
essential  objectivity  and  direct  appre- 
hension of  absolute  truth.**  What 
the  middle  course  may  be  between 
physiology,  or  the  philosophy  of  the 
conditioned,  and  ontology,  or  the 
philosophy  of  the  unconditioned,  Mr. 
Butler  nowhere  that  we  have  observed 
tells  us.  The  definition  of  ontology 
which  he  ofiers  in  a  succeeding  lec- 
ture, is  neither  more  or  lees  tmmtel- 
ligible  than  that  ^ven  by  those  same 
Carman  speculatists  from  whom  he 
professes  to  dissent.  "The  science 
of  ontology,  therefore,  as  I  would 
defineand  distinguish  it,  comprehends 
investigations  of  every  real  existence, 
either  Beyond  the  sphere  of  the  pre- 
sent world,  or  in  any  other  wav  [the 
italics  are  our  own],  incapable  of 
being  the  direct  object  of  conscious- 
ness, which  can  be  deduced  imme- 
diatky  from  the  possession  of  certain 
feelings  or  principles  and  facidties 
by  the  human  soul.** 

This  ontology,  Mr.  Butler  goes  on 
to  prove,  is  identical  with  the  science 
of  sciences,  the  Prima  Philosophia, 
called  at  first  Sophia  in  general, 
and  known  after  as  the  Dialectic  of 
Plato,  and  now  familiar  to  us  as  Meta- 
physics, from  a  name  first  applied  to 
one  of  Aristotle*s  treatises  by  one  of 
his  ancient  commentators. 

Ontology,  or  the  science  of  essence, 
we  believe  to  be  impossible,  both 
from  the  nature  of  the  mind  itself, 
and  from  the  connection  of  mind 
with  matter.  First,  we  can  only 
know,  in  so  far  as  we  can  compare,  or 
differentiate ;  but  when  there  is  no 
comparison,  as  in  the  pretended  in- 
tuition, there  can  be  no  knowledge. 
Render,  we  say,  unto  reason  the 
things  which  are  rBam>n*s,  and  to  faith 


the  things  which  are  faith's.  We 
believe  in  an  absolute,  but  we  cannot 
know  it.  Secondly,  we  object  to  on- 
tology, because  it  implies  that  the 
knowledge  we  have  of  phenomena  is 
only  phenomenal,  and,  uierefore,  pro 
tantOy  untrue,  whereas  we  say  that  as 
we  can  only  know  phenomena,  so  we 
know  them  cm  they  are,  not  as  they 
seem  to  be.  In  other  words,  know- 
lecL^  is  presentative,  and  the  mind 
is  brought  face  to  face,  so  to  speak, 
with  matter. 

The  grounds  on  which  we  agree 
with  the  philosophy  of  common  sense, 
and,  therefore,  disagree  with  ontolo- 
gists,  have  been  already  stated,  and 
therefore  need  not  be  repeated.  We 
cannot  but  regret  that  Mr.  Butler  has 
halted  between  two  opinions.  His 
strong  common  sense  inclined  him  to 
phenomenology ;  a  vein  of  mysticism — 
always  the  disease  of  a  poet-philoso- 
pher (for  poetry  and  philosophy  were 
mterwoven  in  Mr.  Butler's  mind,  as 
the  warp  and  woof  of  different  tex- 
tures glancinff  alternately  before  us) 
— H»ill^  him  back  to  ontology.  He 
oscillates  between  the  two,  according 
as  Scotland  or  Germany  attracts  him 
to  common  sense  or  its  opposite, 
reminding  us  of  one  "who  doats 
vet  doubts,  suspects  yet  strongly 
loves.*' 

As  it  is  impossible  to  canvass  Plato's 
opinions  fairly  without  agreeing  first 
in  some  elendius  of  truth,  either  the 
relativity  of  our  knowledge  and  the  im- 
mediacy of  perception  which  the  school 
of  common  sense  professes,  or  the 
knowledge  of  substance  and  real 
being  as  the  transcendental  school 
professes,  or  the  impossibili^of  any 
Icnowledge  whatever,  as  the  H^relian 
school  profess,  it  would  be  as  well 
to  decide  once  for  all  whether  that 
elenchus  of  truth  professed  by  Plato  is 
the  true  one  or  not. 

There  is  a  sentence  in  Plato  ( Thecete- 
tusy  p.  185,  E.)  to  this  effect,  "  The 
soul  appears  to  investigate  herself 
partly  by  herself,  and  Mrtly  by  the 
powers  of  the  body."  It  appears  so 
mdeed.  In  what  direction  would 
you  assign  substance?  I  think  in 
that  in  which  the  soul  attempts  to 
transcend  itself  (if'vx^  icoB*  wn^p  nop*y€' 
rat).  That  attempt  to  transcend  it- 
self, to  rise  above  the  soul  to  the 
consciousness  of  a  great  over-soul,  is 
at  once  the  glory  and  the  weakness 
of  the  natural  reason.    Ontoln 
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that  groping  after  God,  if  haply  it 
may  fina  him.  It  can  never  reach 
farther  than  the  altar  to  the  Unknown 
God ;  and  before  revelation,  or  sup- 
posing a  revelation  impossible,  ontolo- 
gy would  no  doubt  deserve  to  be  the 
master-science.  Paul  at  Athens,  so 
far  horn  rebuking  this  desire  to  grope 
after  a  God,  highly  commencb  it; 
while  he  chides  the  inconsistency  oi 
those  same  philosophers  who  sought 
after  an  over-soul,  and  yet  worshipped 
him  imder  material  images.  Thus 
ontology,  or  Uie  attempt  to  transcend 
phenomena,  is  praiseworthy  in  those 
without  the  light,  but  is  a  perverse 
abuse  of  our  Acuities  to  those  who 
are  in  the  light.  It  is  l»etter  to  grope 
our  way  out  of  the  cavern,  as  in  that 
beautifnl  myth  of  Plato,  than  to  ait 
down  in  chains  lookingon  the  shadows 
that  flit  before  us.  If  to  escape 
this  'Epicurus  sty*  be  ontology,  all  the 
noble  schools  of  ancient  philosophers 
were  ontologists,  and  so  should  we  if 
the  same  alternative  were  before  us. 
But  it  is  not  fair  to  represent  us  in 
the  same  case ;  though  we  deny  the 
record  which  contains  it,  we  cannot 
denv  the  revelation  itself  c^  a  personal 
God.  The  true  light  now  shineth, 
and  in  this  sense  lighteth  every  man 
who  cometh  into  the  world  ;  we  can- 
not thus  escape  a  consciousness  of 
God,  for  it  haa  now  become  part  of 
our  own  consciousness.  We  are  often 
as  uncomciottdycoimdowi  of  the  one 
as  the  other.  To  deny  the  source  of 
this  God-consciousness,  and  to  attempt 
to  discover  it  within ;  to  go  groping 
after  the  unknown  God,  and  to  au^ht 
upon  it  as  if  by  accident,  forgettmg 
all  the  while  that  it  has  been  ^ready 
revealed  to  us,  is  a  piece  of  solemn 
trifling,  for  which  modem  ontolo- 
gists are  without  excuse.  They  would 
better  imitate  Plato,  not  by  a4;tempt- 
ing  with  him  to  make  the  soul  tran- 
scend itself,  but  by  adopting  truth 
wherever  found,  remembering  withal 
the  words  of  one  greater  than  Plato. 
"Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth 
heareth  my  voice."  To  show  that 
philosophy  after  revelation  can  dis- 
cover of  itself  ontoloffically  the  same 
attributes  in  God  which  the  Bible 
reveals,  is  only  to  bred^  Columbus' 
egg.  The  existence  of  a  western 
world  was  d  priori  as  probable  as  the 
being  and  attributes  of  Qod  ;  but 
without  a  Columbus  we  should  never 
have  heard  of  the  one,  or,  without 


a  revelation,  of  the  other.  Ontolod^ 
was  unsuccessful  before,  and  therefore 
we  say  worthless  after. 

Had  Mr.  Butler  considered  this, 
we  think  he  would  have  omitted  an 
ontological  proof  of  a  divine  intel> 
lect,  a  divine  will,  and  a  divine 
judge;  on  the  principle  that  mind, 
as  a  phenomenon  only,  contain- 
ing unaer  it  the  three  qualities  of 
reason,  volition,  and  duty,  "must 
suppose  some  corresponding^ counter- 
part of  positive  retdity.  The  arga- 
ment  at  best  is  either  weak  or  worth- 
less; it  is  weak  in  Plato*s  hands, 
and  worthless  in  the  hands  of  his 
modem  disciples. 

Passing  by  the  first  series,  which 
contains  seven  lectures  on  the  pre- 
Socratic  philosophy,  Indian  as  well 
as  Greek,  we  come  to  the  second 
and  third  series,  which  contain  the 
real  pith  of  Mr.  Butler^s  thoughts  on 
ancient  philosophy.  The  lectures  on 
Plato  are,  perhaps,  the  best  biography 
and  introduction  to  his  dialo^es 
wliich  can  be  found  either  in  £ng»> 
land  or  Germany.  It  is  no  mean 
praise  to  have  laid  down  a  clue  to 
that  labyrinth  of  thought,  a  dialogue 
of  Pkto.  That  Pkto  was  a  keen 
sportsman,  his  fondness  for  hundng 
metaphors  would  prove — 

**  A  mighty  himter,    and    his  guns  «m 


But  he  often  loses  liimaelf,  as 
well  as  his  retinue  of  commentators, 
in  the  chase.  His  whole  system  is 
nothing  but  a  grand  hunt  through 
the  mazes  of  opinion  and  the  thidcest 
of  the  senses  after  hidden  troth. 
Convinced  as  he  was  of  the  falsity  of 
opinion,  and  the  deceptiveness  of  the 
senses,  his  Dialectics  were  the  staUdns 
of  truth — attended  with  a  thousand 
difliculties,  and  ending  often  in  dia^p- 
pointment,  but  well  worth  the  diase; 
Tlie  animation  with  which  the  pursuit 
is  kept  up,  the  huntsman's  hallo,  the 
keen  snuffing  of  the  hounds,  the 
game  beat  up,  the  cross  Bcent% 
the  escape,  or  the  capture,  are  aU 
heard  and  seen  as  vividly  as  if  wt 
walked  with  Socrates  and  heard  him 
posing  the  Sophists  more  than  two 
thousand  vears  ago.  The  grove  is  a 
-forest,  and  the  a^emy  the  subscrip- 
tion-hunt of  ancient  philosophy. 

It  will  easily  be  understood  that  to 
pursue  the  pursue,  and  hunt  down  a 
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buntsman,  musfc  be  no  easy  task. 
"  How  canst  thou  contend  with 
horses,"  is  the  f  eelmg  of  every  breath* 
less  commentator  panting  afoot 
through  the  thickets  of  the  Dialectics. 
The  intricacies  of  the  dialogue  are 
endless,  "a  mighty  maze,"  though 
we  cannot  add,  "not  without  a  plan." 
His  dialogues  are  not  as  those 
state  hunts  in  which  the  ground  is 
measured,  the  beaters  in  livery,  the 
dogs  as  well  trained  as  the  domes- 
tics, and  the  deer  dies  by  courtesy, 
when  the  monarch  canters  up,  with 
the  grand  himtsman  a  horselength 
behind  him,  to  give  the  coup  de grace, 
Plato  sets  out  on  a  bon&  fide  hunt 
after  truth  ;  the  race  is  to  the  swift ; 
the  Sophists  are  not  courtiers  that 
fall  back  to  let  Socrates  come  into  the 
death.  Sometimes  the  game  escapes 
from  the  one,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  other — oftener  still  it  escapes 
both  alike.  They  run  across  each 
other;  lau^h  at  each  other's  falls; 
change  sic^  and  end  the  dialogue ; 
often  by  affirmingwhat  each  set  out 
with  denying.  Their  Wic  is  about 
as  consistent  as  that  of  Hudibraa  : — 

Besides  t'was  known  he  could  dispute, 
Coofate,  change  bands,  and  still  oonftite. 

There  is  only  one  thing  in  the  world 
like  a  dialogue  of  Plato— and  that  is 
a  play  of  Shakespeare.  A  compari- 
son of  the  two  will  ^ve  the  English 
reader  some  insight  mto  a  lecturer's 
difficulties  with  Plato  as  his  text  book. 
With  our  English  poet  as  all  the  world 
is  a  stage — so  on  the  philosopher's 
stage  is  crowded  all  the  world.  Shake- 
speare knows  no  more  of  unities  than 
nature — a  drunken  porter,  and  a 
Macbeth  that  murders  sleep,  shuffle 
each  other  olf  the  same  staffe.  The 
voice  of  man  is  as  the  sound  of  many 
waters — the  wail  of  woe  and  the  ring 
of  laughter  blend  together  in  t^e  hum 
of  great  Babylon.  With  an  ear  for 
every  sound,  Shakespeare  wrote  of 
them  as  he  heard  them.  With  a  mind 
as  music  itself,  he  knew  a  higher  har- 
mony than  the  laws  of  the  dra^na 
could  have  taught  him,  and  modu- 
lated discords  as  a  master  musician 
only  can  do.  To  understand  Plato  is  to 
understand  Shakspeare.  None  but 
these  two  could  so  nobly  play  Xht  h\d^ 
foon,  or  n^ligently  act  the  noble. 
Shakespeare  is  no  more  a  playwright 
than  Plato  a  philosopher  in  thepedant 


sense  of  the  word — to  the  one  all  the 
world  is  a  sta^,  to  the  other  all  the 
world  an  acaoemy.  The  motto  of  the 
Globe  theatre^  "totus  mundus  agithis- 
trionem,"  suited  such  an  imperial 
fancy  as  Shakespeare's,  which  laid 
the  whole  world  under  contribution. 
The  range  of  Plato's  is  no  less  extensive. 
It  is  even  more  wonderful  in  the  phi* 
losopher  than  the  poet ;  for  that  dis- 
cursiveness which  enables  us  to  alight 
on  truth  in  poetry  leads  us  off  the 
scent  in  philosophy.  We  often  won- 
der how  Plato  can  ever  recover  him- 
self, and  pick  up  the  loose  links  of 
thought  which  nave  been  thrown 
away  in  the  pursuit  of  some  digres- 
sive fancnr. 

All  this  deserves  to  be  stated  in 
justice  to  any  expositor  of  Plato.  It 
IS  only  a  diligent  student  of  the  Pla- 
tonic dialcmiee  who  can  do  any  justioe 
to  the  difficulty  of  such  a  task  as 
Mr.  Butler  has  not  only  attempted, 
but  to  a  great  extent  succeeded  m. 

We  cannot  better  introduce  our 
readers  to  the  study  of  Plato  than  in 
the  following  noble  passage  from  Mr* 
Butler's  lectures: — 

«  We  have  traced  the  chief  lineaments  of 
those  minor  philosophies  which  engaged  the 
Grecian  world  daring  the  latter  life,  and  im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  Socrates.  In 
reriewing  them,  marked  as  they  are  hy  strong 
characteristio  diiferenccs,  we  have  heen,  as  it 
were,  modolating  throngh  a  diversitj  of  ktfft 
in  the  human  sool ;  but  all  these  are  only 
the  prelude  to  the  more  solenm  and  profound 
harmony  to  follow.  It  is  not  without  emo- 
tion that  I  arriTO  at  that  stage  of  our  pro* 
gross  which  brings  me  to  the  philosophy  of 
Plato:  a  philosoj^y  which,  whetlier  re- 
garded in  itself,  or  with  reference  to  its  in- 
fluences upon  the  history  of  reflectlTe  man, 
rises  before  us  in  all  the  dignity  of  the  migh- 
tiest  and  and  most  permanent  monument 
ever  erected  by  unassisted  human  thought 
exercised  upon  the  human  destinies.  U  is 
true,  tliat  in  the  opmion  of  the  multitude, 
this  majestic  structure  can  now  be  considered 
as  little  more  than  the  ruin  of  ancient  glory  $ 
the  interest  that  still  belongs  to  it  is,  in 
their  mind,  the  interest  that  attends  the  de- 
cay of  everything  which  bean  the  impress  of 
former  greatness,  and  that  makes  all  for  ever 
venerable  which  once  was  venerated.  Even 
in  this  view  the  specuhitions  of  PUto  would 
amplv  recompense  the  inquiry  of  every  mind 
which  has  learned  to  find  its  Present  in  the 
Past ;  and  which,  seeing  little  in  the  world 
around  it  to  engage  or  gratify,  would  gladly 
compose  its  fiivourite  scenery  of  thought  from 
the  ideal  excellences  of  a  world  ^nt  aannot 
return.    Bat  the  claims  of  the  Platonic  pht- 
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losopby  fi»r  OTcrptas  this  inferior  ground.  Its 
powerful  injhences  in  every  ige  sufficiently 
demonstrate  this.  They  prove  that,  what- 
ever opinion  we  may  jusUy  form  regarding 
the  details  of  its  reasoning,  and  however  we 
may  be  disposed  to  criticise  their  legitimacy, 
there  is,  in  the  body  of  the  system  itself,  a 
something  which  finds  its  echo  in  the  heart, 
and  its  reflexion  in  the  reason,  of  universal 
man  :  and  they  suggest  that  even  its  errors, 
it  they  exist,  are,  firom  their  peculiar  com- 
plexion and  character,  likely  to  be  better 
worth  investigation  than  the  truths  of  nar- 
rower theories.  We  may  refuse  assent  to 
the  express  decisions  of  the  Master,  we  may 
often  lament  his  wavering  indecision  of  style, 
and  his  conclusions  in  which  nothing  seems 
concluded, -~we  may  regret  also  that  Imagi- 
nation should  flush  with  her  rich  and  change, 
ful  hues  those  very  regions  which  it  is  the 
declared  purpose  of  the  philosopher  to  pre- 
sent in  the  ethereal  transparency  of  pure 
Reason ;  and,  lost  in  the  l^wildering  laby- 
rinth of  beauty,  we  may  sometimes  sigh  for 
the  cold  exactness  of  Plato's  great  pnpil  and 
rival ; — but  in  defiance  of  all  our  exceptions, 
objections,  and  perplexities,  there  is  a  spell 
in  the  page,  and  no  man,  worthy  to  raid 
Plato,  can  read  him,  and  not  own  himself  in 
the  presence  of  a  mighty  Interpreter  of  ^tbe 
human  Soul.** 

A  critic  of  Plato  must  be  forgiven 
if  some  of  the  desultoriness  of  his 
author  creeps  over  him.  The  diffi- 
culty of  reducing  speculations  so 
wide  and  all-embracing  within  the 
limits  of  any  system,  has  always  met 
the  student  of  Plato  at  the  very 
threshold.  "  Shall  we  return  to  our 
subject/'  asks  Socrates,  in  the  Theao- 
tetus  ?  "  Not  at  all,  Socrates,"  is  the 
reply.  You  have  justly  said  that  we 
are  not  the  slaves  of  our  discussion, 
but  our  discussion  of  us."  The  course 
of  alignment  flows  on  with  Plato,  but 
it  is  after  the  sentiment  of  Words- 
worth:— 

The  river  glided  at  its  own  tweet  wiU; — 

and,  once  embarked  on  it,  we  must 
take  it  with  all  its  windings  if  we 
follow  its  course  at  all. 

The  whole  of  Plato's  dialogues 
have  generally  been  classed  under 
these  uiree  great  divisions,  Dialectics, 
Morals,  Physics. 

Dialectics  is  the  investigation  of 
the  eternally  and  absolutely  good, 
morals  the  imitation  of  it,  physics  the 
sensible  result  of  it  According  to 
Plato,  science  is  of  being ;  nescience 
or  ignorance  of  non-being, — midway 


between  the  two  is  opinion.  Dialec- 
tics, or  the  master-science,  conducts 
us  out  of  the  world  of  phenomena  and 
opinions,  into  one  of  substance  and 
truth. 

Absolute  goodness,  which  contained 
the  harmony  of  the  Pythagorean 
within  the  limits  of  the  Elean  school, 
together  with  an  ethical  and  coemolo- 
gical  element  which  Plato  had  the 
merit  of  adding  to  the  colder  ontc^o- 
gical  abstraction  of  earlier  iJiiloeo- 
phies,  stood  in  the  place  of  uie  rela- 
tive personal  God  of  revelation  to  us. 
As  theolo^  is  the  master-scienoe  with 
us,  so  ontmogy  was  to  Plato ;  and  ma 
our  ethics  or  physics  are  sound  or 
not,  according  as  they  stand  related 
to  a  true,  that  is,  a  Christiau  theism, 
so  with  Plato  these  same  were  de- 
pendant branches  of  ontology.  Tid^- 
mg  Descartes's  illustration  of  a  tree, 
ontology  was  the  root,  ethics  the 
tnmk,  and  physics  the  branches. 
Dialectics,  or  the  root-science,  became 
thus  first  in  importance,  ethics  the 
next,  and  physics  the  last  and  least 

It  is  curious,  and  worth  remarking, 
that  the  order  of  treatment  of  the 
three  groups  of  sciences,  ontological, 
or  its  modem  equivalent,  theological, 
ethical,  and  physical,  is  exactly  re- 
versed in  modem  times. 

In  Socrates'  time,  theolo«nr  was 
corrupted  with  physics ;  as  in  BaccMi's 
time,  physics  was  corrupted  by  theo- 
locy.  Socrates  first  classed  the 
sciences  in  the  order  of  importance — 
ontology,  or  the  science  of  essence, 
first ;  next,  ethics ;  last,  physics.  Con- 
sidered by  itself,  this  is  the  natural 
and  true  order  of  knowledge.  God 
known  first  as  the  absolute,  and  man 
next,  in  twofold  revelation  of  him* 
self— 

*  The  starry  heayen,  and  the  soul  of  man.* 

But  tiiough  ontology,  or  pure  theo> 
Ic^^  in  importance  is  firat,  in  practical 
li^it  is  the  last  of  the  three.  With 
reference  to  the  study  of  physics,  it  is 
a  'Wimn  barren,  and  dedicated  to 
God."  The  science  of  final  causes  had 
thus  intruded  into  the  department  of 
physics  in  the  time  of  Baoon,  as  phy- 
sics in  the  time  of  Socrates  had 
threatened  to  thrust  out  ontology. 
The  deductive  method  was  thus  set 
on  foot  by  Socrates  as acheck  agaiusi 
Atheism ;  and  the  inductive  b^  Ba* 
con  as  a  check  against  supersktion 
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Each  in  his  day  and  generation 
was  a  reformer.  In  ontology  Socrates 
erected  an  altar  to  the  unknown  God, 
and  thus  kept  alive  the  religious 
principle  till  the  day  when  a  wiser 
than  Socrates  stood  on  Mara'  Hill  to 
declare,  "  whom  ye  ignorantly  wor- 
ship, him  I  declare  imto  you,*' — while 
Bacon,  assuming  the  truth  of  theology 
in  the  revelation  of  a  personal  God, 
set  the  mind  free  ^^rom  lodcal  Ques- 
tions about  final  causes — the  old  on- 
tology, whose  use  was  past — ^to  study 
nature  as  it  is,  and  from  the  wisdom 
of  eternal  laws,  and  the  vet  greater 
wisdom  of  their  particular  colloca- 
tions, to  build  up  a  cumulative  ail- 
ment for  design,  to  which  even  reveal- 
ed theology  is  not  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  its  obligations. 

The  beautiful  harmony  between 
Socrates'  work  in  the  world,  and  Ba- 
con's, the  founders  of  the  deductive 
and  inductive  methods  respectively, 
is  becoming  better  imderstood  every 
day.  There  are  a  few  perverse  doc- 
trinaires in  both  extremes — the  posi- 
tive school  on  the  side  of  Bacon,  the 
intuitionalists  on  the  side  of  Plato, 
who  would  repudiate  the  other ;  but 
good  in  the  end  has  come  out  of  the 
long  controversy,  and  "  our  thoughts 
are  widening  with  the  circle  of  the 
sun,"  until  good  men  have  come  to 
admit  that  deductive  truth  now  be- 
longs to  revelation,  and  inductive  to 
science  ;  and  that  in  the  order  of  ab- 
solute importance,  the  method  of 
Plato  must  be  followed,  from  theology 
to  ethics,  and  from  ethics  to  physics  ; 
but  that  in  the  order  of  practical  life 
and  daily  use,  the  order  of  Bacon, 
from  physics  to  ethics,  and  from 
ethics  to  theolo^,  the  last  and  sacred 
retreat  of  thou^t  must  be  preserved. 

Dialectics,  according  to  Plato,  being 
the  master-science,  and  ethics  and 
physics  its  two  derived  branches,  it 
18  easily  seen  that  whatever  faults 
there  are  in  Plato's  ethical  or  physi- 
cal representations  take  their  rise  in 
an  error  in  his  dialectics.  That  error 
we  believe  to  be  the  identification  of 
knowledge  and  bein^.  The  definition 
of  being  oy  science  is  a  definition  of 
a  whole  by  its  part,  or  a  substance  by 
one  of  its  attrioutes — and,  this  error 
once  admitted,  flows  down  through  all 
the  branches  of  his  philosophy.  We 
cannot  too  strongly  protest  against 
this  vain  preemnptuous  attempt  to 


transcend  the  soui*ce8  of  our  know- 
ledge, and  define  being  by  one  of  its 
modes. 

The  institutes  of  metaphysics  by 
Professor  Ferrier  is  one  of  the  latest 
and  boldest  attempts  of  ontology. 
That  Mr.  Ferrier's  theory  of  knowing 
and  being  has  failed,  we  do  not 
pause  here  to  state — it  is  enough  to 
remark  that  he  'errs  with  Plato,* 
and  is  content  to  err  in  such  good 
company.  To  us  who  think  that  on- 
tology had  its  place  in  ancient  specu- 
lation, answering  to  theology  in  mo- 
dem, such  an  excuse  seems  invalid  ; 
for  Plato,  we  verily  believe,  would 
have  abandoned  ontology  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  absolute,  had  a 
way  been  opened  up  to  him  to  believe 
in  what  he  could  not  know,  Eational- 
ism  had  some  excuse  in  days  of  poly- 
theism ;  now  it  has  none.  The  true 
gnostic  now  is  he  who  adores  One 
who,  as  the  absolute,  he  can  never 
know,  and  believes  in  a  Divine  Per- 
son who,  as  unconditioned,  he  cannot 
understand. 

It  would  have  been  interteting  had 
the  nature  of  Mr.  Butler's  argument 
allowed  him  to  trace  every  error  of  the 
Platonic  physics  and  ethics  to  this 
xpwror  ilftvBos  of  ontology.  It  led 
him,  for  instance,  to  contradict  himself 
so  far  as  to  admit  that,  since  science 
and  being  are  one,  virtue  as  a  part  of 
beinff  is  also  a  science,  and  therefore 
may  oe  taught — an  admission  which 
the  Sophists  he  opposed  had  turned 
to  very  good  account.  Professor  Fer- 
rier's theory  of  knowing  and  bein£[ 
may  thus  lie  of  use  to  the  student  of 
Plato,  as  exhibiting  in  full-blow  the 
one  error  to  which  may  be  traced  as 
in  the  bud  every  other  aberration  of 
Platonism. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  we  can 
never  survey  a  science  from  its  own 
level — we  must  ascend  above  it  to 
.  take  it  in,  in  all  its  details.  The  field 
of  Platonism  is  thus  far  too  wide  to 
be  surveyed  by  simple  mensuration. 
Measuring-cham  in  hand,  Professor 
Butler  has  patiently  and  exactly 
taken  the  area  of  several  distinct 
fields  of  thought.  Thus  his  survey 
of  the  physics  of  Plato,  as  contained 
in  the  Timaeus,  is  perhaps  the  fullest 
and  exactest  account  of  the  dialogue 
we  possess ;  but  our  space  would  not 
permit  us  to  follow  him  through  one 
of  these  measured  fields  of  philoso- 
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;  and  therefore  we  have  choeen  a 
[icight  from  whence  to  look  down  on 
the  whole.  Dialectics,  ethics,  phy- 
sics, all  spring  out  of  the  attempt  to 
deduce  truth  logically  from  the  theory 
of  the  identity  of  knowing  and  being. 
Li  so  far  as  knowledge  is  co-extensive 
with  being,  Plato  is  always  right ; 
when  being  transcends  knowledge, 
Plato,  wiUi  all  ontologists,  is  alwaj's 
wrong.  The  strength  of  Plato  is 
vhen,  Antus-like,  he  touches  earth  ; 
his  weakness  is,  when  he  attempts 
to  soar  above  the  conditioned ;  when 

ye  cannot  see 
The  stirring  of  bis  wings,  and  yet  be  soars. 

We  have  only  one  complaint  to  make 
of  Mr.  Butler,  that  he  has  not  taken 
his  wings,  and  criticised  Plato  from  the 
height  as  well  as  from  the  plain.  We 
miss  that  decision  of  view  which  com- 
prehends Plato  as  well  as  avprehends 
nim,  from  the  eminence  of  tnathijzher 
logic  of  which  Sir  W.  Hamuton 
is  the  great  modem  master.  Mr, 
Butler's  criticism  of  Plato  is  more 
genial  than  severe  and  discriminate 
}ng.  He  follows  him  on  his  own 
level  as  a  truth-seeker,  rather  than 
looks  down  as  one  that  has  found  it 
in  an  established  school  of  philo- 
sophy. As  the  disciple  is  not  above 
his  master,   Butler   as  a  Platonist 


does  not  take  the  bearings  of  hisnus- 
tar's  philosophy  from  above,  but  from 
his  aide.  Wanting  this  higher  criu- 
cism,  he  has  left  us  nothing  to  desire 
as  an  English  interpreter  of  Plato. 
To  the  student  his  book  indeed  may  be 
safely  offered  as  a  manual  to  Plato. 
The  series  on  Aristotle  was  left  unfi- 
nished. Aristotle  was  too  gre^anen* 
cyclopsedist  himself  to  admit  of  sacb 
fragmentary  treatment.  In  a  fotore 
edition,  should  the  publishers  find 
a  demand  for  it,  we  would  suggest 
the  issue  of  the  series  of  lectures  on 
Plato,  separate  from  the  rest ;  we 
could  part  without  r^^t  with  the  in- 
troductory series.  &>me  of  the  first 
lectures  on  early  Greek  and  Indian 
philosophy  are  not  much  better  tban 
those  found  in  the  ordinary  histories 
of  philosophy :  and  we  expect  some- 
thing better  than  comparative  excel- 
lence from  the  author  of  '  the  Letters 
Not  so  with  die 


series  beguming  with  Socrates,  and 
carrying  us  through  the  Platonic 
philosophv  ;  it  deserves  a  bigb 
place  in  the  literature  of  the  subject ; 
and  will  no  doubt  keep  it,  whether 
linked  with  an  introdnotoiy  se^ 
ries  which  may  be  allowed  to  drop 
off,  or,  as  we  desire,  separated  fi^m  it 
as  an  original  and  dis^ct  ear- 
vey  of  the  life  and  opinions  d 
Pkto. 
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THE  FORTUNES  OF  GLENCORE. 


OBAPTER  XXII. 


AK  UPTOKIAS  DJUPATCB. 


"  Britiflh  Legation,  Napl^. 

"  My  dear  Harcoort, 

"  It  would  seem  that  a  letter  of 
mine  to  you  must  have  miscarried, 
a  not  unfrequent  occurrence  when 
entrusted  to  our  Forei^  Office  for 
transmission.  Should  it  ever  reach 
you,  you  will  perceive  how  unjustly 
you  have  charged  me  with  neglecting 
your  wishes.  I  have  ordered  the 
Sicilian  wine  for  your  friend.  I  have 
obtained  the  Eoyal  leave  for  you  to 
shoot  in  Calabria  ;  and,  I  assure  you, 
it  is  rather  a  rare  incident  in  my 
life  to  have  forcotten  nothing  re- 
quired of  me!  jPerhaps  jrou,  who 
know  me  well,  will  do  me  this  justice, 
and  be  the  more  grateful  for  my  pre- 
sent promptitude. 

'*  it  was  quite  a  mistake  sending 
me  here  ;  for  anything  there  is  to  be 
done,  Spencer  or  Lonsdale  would  per- 
fectly suffice.  I  ought  to  have  gone 
to  y  ienua  ;  and  so  they  know  at 
home— but  it*s  the  old  game  played 
over  again.  Lnportant  questions  ! 
why,  my  dear  friend,  there  is  not  a 
matter  between  this  coimtry  and  our 
own  that  rises  above  the  capacitor  of 
a  colonel  of  dragoons.  Meanwhile, 
really  great  events  are  preparing  in 
the  £21^  of  Europe — not  tnat  I  am 
going  to  inflict  them  upon  you,  nor 
ask  you  to  listen  to  speculations 
whicn  even  they  in  authority  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to. 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  think  of 
my  health.  I  am  still  a  sufferer,  the 
old  pains  rather  aggravated  than  re- 
lieved by  this  climate.  You  are  aware 
that,  though  warm,  the  weather  here 
has  some  exciting  property,  some  ex- 
cess or  other  of  a  peculiar  gas  in  the 
atmosphere,  prejudicial  to  certain 
temperaments.  I  feel  it  fipreatly,  and 
thouffh  the  season  is  midsummer,  I 
am  obliged  to  dress  entirely  in  alieht 
costume  of  buckskin,  and  take  Ik&r- 
salla  baths,  which  refresh  me,  at 
least,  for  the  while.  I  have  also  taken 
to  smoke  the  leaves  of  the  nux 
vomica  stee^  in  arrack,  and  think 
it  agrees  with  me.  The  kinff  has 
most  kindly  placed  a  little  vUla  at 
Ischia  at  my  disposal ;  but  I  do  not 
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mean  to  avail  myself  of  the  polite* 
ness.  The  Duke  of  San  Giustino 
has  also  offered  me  his  palace  at  Baia, 
but  I  don't  fancy  leaving  this  just 
now,  where  there  is  a  doctor,  a  certain 
Tommasso  Buffeloni,  who  really  seems 
to  have  hit  off  my  case.  He  calls  it 
arterial  athriticis,  a  kind  of  inflam- 
matory action  of  one  coat  of  the  ar- 
terial system;  his  notion  is  highly 
ingenious,  and  wonderfully  borne  out 
by  the  symptoms.  I  wish  you  would 
ask  Brodie,  or  any  of  our  best  men^ 
whether  they  have  met  with  this 
affection  ?  what  class  it  affects,  and 
what  course  it  usually  takes?  My 
Italian  doctor  implies,  that  it  is  the 
passing  malady  of  men  highly  ex« 
citable,  and  iaraely  endowed  with 
mental  gifts.  I  think  I  can  recognise 
the  accuracy  of  this  hypothesis.  It 
is  only  nature  makes  the  blunder  of 
giving  the  sharpest  swords  the  weak- 
est scabbards — ^what  a  pity  the  weapon 
cannot  be  worn  naked  ! 

*'  You  ask  me  if  I  like  this  place. 
I  do,  perhaps,  as  well  as  I  should  like 
anywhere.  There  is  a  wonderful 
sameness  over  the  world  just  now, 
preluding,  I  have  veiy  little  doubt, 
some  great  outburst  of  nationality 
for  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  Just 
as  periods  of  Puritanism  succeed  in- 
tervals of  gross  licentiousness. 

"  Society  here  is,  therefore,  as  you 
see  it  in  liondon  or  Paris ;  well-bred 
people,  like  gold,  are  current  every 
where.  There  b  really  little  peculiar 
to  observe.  I  don't  perceive  that 
there  is  more  levity  than  elsewhere. 
The  difference  is,  perhaps,  that  there 
is  less  shame  about  it  since  it  is  under 
the  protection  of  the  Church. 

"I  go  out  veary  little :  my  notion 
is  that  the  Diplomatist,  like  the 
ancient  Augur,  must  not  suffer  him- 
self to  be  vulgarized  by  contact.  He 
can  only  lose,  not  cain,  by  that  mixed 
intercourse  with  the  world.  I  have 
a  few  who  come  when  I  want  them, 
and  go  in  like  manner.  They  tell 
me  what  is  going  on  far  better  and 
more  truthfully  than  paid  emplojr^s, 
and  they  cannot  trace  my  intentions 
through  my  enquiries^  and  hasten  off 
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to  ret^l  them  at  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Aflfairs.  Of  my  coUeafues  I  see 
as  little  as  possible,  tho'  when  we  do 
meet,  I  fed  an  unbounded  affection 
for  them.  So  much  for  my  life,  dear 
Harcourt ;  on  the  whole,  a  very  tole- 
rable kind  of  existence,  which  if  few 
woidd  envy,  still  fewer  would  care 
to  part  with* 

"  I  now  come  to  the  chief  portion 
of  your  letter. — ^This  boy  of  Olencore's. 
I  rather  like  the  account  you  give  of 
him,  better  than  you  do  yourself.  Im- 
aginative and  dTsXtmy  he  mavbe,  but  re- 
member what  he  was,  and  where  we 
have  placed  him.  A  moonstruck,  ro- 
mantic youth  at  a  German  University, 
Is  it  not  painting  the  lily  ? 

"  I  merely  intended  he  should  go  to 
G5ttingen  to  learn  the  language,alway8 
a  difficulty  if  not  abstracted  from 
other  and  more  dulcet  soimds.  I  never 
meant  to  have  him  domesticated  with 
some  rusty  Hochgelehrt^*,  eating 
sauer  kraut  in  company  with  a  green- 
eyed  Fraulein,  and  imbibinff  love  and 
metaphysics  together.  Let  him  moon 
away,  as  you  c«ll  it,  my  dear  Har- 
court. It  is  wonderfully  little  con- 
sequence what  any  one  does  with  his 
intellect,  till  he  be  three  or  four- 
and  twenty.  Indeed,  I  half  suspect 
that  the  soil  might  be  left  quietly  to 
rear  weeds  *till  that  time,  and  as  to 
dreaminess  it  signifies  nothing  if  there 
be  a  strong  physique.  With  a  weak 
frame,  imagination  will  play  the 
tyrant,  and  never  cease  'till  it  domi- 
nate over  all  the  other  faculties ;  but 
where  there  is  strength  and  activity, 
there  is  no  fear  of  this. 

**  You  amuse  me  with  your  account 
of  the  doctor  ;  and  so  the  Grermans 
have  actually  taken  him  for  a  savant, 
and  given  him  a  degree  *  honoris 
causa.'  May  they  never  make  a 
worse  blunder.  The  man  is  emi- 
nently remarkable, — ^with  his  opportu- 
nities, miraculous.  I  am  certain, 
Harcourt,  you  never  felt  half  the 
jJeasure  on  arriving  at  a  region  well 
stocked  with  game,  that  be  did  on 
finding  himself  in  a  land  of  Libraries, 
Museums,  and  Collections.  Fancy 
the  poor  fellow's  ecstacy  at  being 
allowed  to  range  at  will  through 
all  ancient  literature,  of  which  hither- 
to a  stray  volume  alone  had  reach- 
ed him.  Imagine  his  delight  as  each 
clay  opened  new  stores  of  knowledge 
tp  him,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  wl 


that  could  encourage  zeal  and  reward 
research.  The  boy's  treatment  of  him 
pleases  me  much,  it  smacks  of  the 
gentle  blood  in  his  veins.  Poor  lad, 
there  is  something  very  sad  in  his 
case. 

"You  need  not  have  taken  such 
trouble  about  accounts  and  expendi- 
ture :  of  course,  whatever  you  have 
done  I  perfectly  approve  of.  You 
say  that  the  b^  has  no  idea  of  money 
or  its  value.  There  is  both  good  and 
evil  in  this ;  and  now  as  to  his  fotnre. 
I  should  have  no  objection  whatever 
to  having  him  attached  to  my  L^ 
tion  here,  and,  perhaps,  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  effecting  his  appointment; 
but  there  is  a  serious  obstacle  in  his 
position.  The  young  men  who  figore 
at  embassies  and  missions  are  aU  'cog- 
nate numbers.'  They  each  of  them 
know  who  and  what  the  other  is, 
whence  he  came,  and  so  on.  Now 
our  poor  boy  could  not  stand  this 
ordeal,  nor  would  it  be  fair  he  should 
be  exposed  to  it.  Besides  this,  it  was 
never  Glencore's  wish,  but  the  very 
opposite  to  it,  that  he  should  he 
brought  prominently  forward  in  life. 
He  even  suggested  one  of  the  Colonies 
as  the  means  of  withdrawing  him  at 
once,  and  for  ever,  from  pubhc  gaze. 

"  You  have  interested  me  much  by 
what  you  say  of  the  boy's  progress. 
His  tastes,  I  infer,  lie  in  the  direction 
which,  in  a  worldly  sense,  are  lewst 
profitable  ;  but  after  all,  Harcourt, 
every  one  has  brains  enough,  Md  to 
spare,  for  any  career.  Let  us  only  de- 
cide upon  that  one  most  fitted  for  him, 
and  depend  upon  it,  his  faculties  will 
day  by  day  conform  to  his  duties,  jffld 
lus  tastes  be  merely  dissipations,  just 
as  plav  or  wine  is  to  coarser  natures. 

"If  you  really  press  the  question 
of  his  coming  to  me,  I  will  not  refuse, 
seeing  that  f  can  taie  my  own  time 
to  consider  what  steps  subsecjuently 
should  be  adopted.  How  is  it  that 
you  know  nothing  of  Glencore— can 
he  npt  be  traced  ? 

"  Lord  Selby,  whom  yon  may  re- 
member in  the  Blues  formerly,  diw*' 
here  yesterday,  and  mention«i  a  com- 
munication he  had  received  from  his 
lawyer,  with  regard  to  some  property 
in  tail  ;  which,  if  Glencore  should 
leave  no  heir  male,  devolved  uponhim. 
I  tried  to  find  out  the  whereabouts 
and  the  amount  of  this  heritage ;  but 
with  the  admirable  indiffCTence  that 
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characterizes  him,  he  did  hot  know 
or  care. 

"  As  to  my  Lady,  I  can  give  you  no 
information  whatever ;  her  house  at 
Florence  is  uninhabited ;  the  furni- 
ture is  sold  off;  but  ho  one  seems  to 
guess  even  whither  she  has  betaken 
herself.  The  fast  and  loose  of  that 
pleasant  citjr  are,  as  I  hear,  actually 
nouseless  smce  her  departure.  Ko 
asylum  open  therewith  nre  and  cigars. 
A  number  of  the  destitute  have  come 
down  here  in  half  despair,  amongst 
the  rest,  Scratchly — ^Major  Scratch- 
ly,  an  insupportable  nuisance  of  flat 
stories  and  stale  gossip ;  one  of  those 
fellows  who  cannot  make  even  ma- 
levolence amusing,  and  who  speak 
ill  of  their  neighboiirs  without  a 
single  spark  of  wit  He  has  left  three 
caras  upon  me,  each  duly  returned ; 
but  I  am  resolved  that  our  inter- 
change of  courtesies  shall  proceed  no 
further. 

"  I  trust  I  have  omitted  nothing  in 
Itjply  to  your  last  despatch,  except 
it  DC  to  say,  that  I  look  for  you  here 
about  September,  or  earlier,  if  as 
convenient  to  you;  you  wiU,  of  course, 
write  to  me,  however,  meanwhile. 

"Do  not  mention  having  heard 
from  me  at  the  clubs  or  in  society, 
I  am,  as  I  have  the  right  to  be,  on  the 


sick  list,  and  it  is  as  well  my  rest 
should  remain  undisturbed. 

"I  wish  you  had  any  means  of 
making  it  known,  that  the  article  in 
the  Quarterly,  on  our  Foreign  rela- 
tions, is  not  mine.  The  newspapers 
have  coolly  assumed  me  to  be  the 
author,  and  of  course  I  am  not  goins 
to  give  theto  the  ecl^t  of  a  personal 
denial.  The  fellow  who  wrote  it  must 
be  an  ass  ;  since  had  he  known  what 
he  pretends,  he  had  never  revealed  it. 
He  who  wants  to  bag  his  bird.  Colonel, 
never  bangs  away  at  nothing.  I  have 
now  completed  a  longer  dispatch  to 
you  than  I  intend  to  address  to  the 
Noble  Secretarv  at  F.  O.,  and  am 
yours,  very  faithfully, 

"Horace  Upton. 

"  Whose  Magnesia  is  it  that  con- 
tains essence  of  Bark  ?  Tripley's  or 
Chipley's,  I  think  ;  find  it  out  for  me 
and  send  me  a  packet  through  the 
office ;  put  up  Fauchard's  pamphlet 
with  it,  on  Spain,  and  a  small  box  of 
those  new  blisters,  Mouches  thoy  are 
called ;  they  are  to  be  had  at  Atkin- 
son's. I  have  got  so  accustomed  to 
their  stimulating  power  that  I  never 
write  without  one  or  two  on  my  fore- 
head. They  tell  me  the  cautery,  if 
dexterously  applied,  is  better  ;  but  I 
have  not  tried  it." 


CHATTER  XXIII. 


IHE  ICTOB  AND  HIS  tCPIL. 


We  arc  hot  about  to  follow  up  the 
correspondence  of  Sir  Horace,  by  de- 
tailing the  reply  which  Harcourt  sent, 
and  all  that  thereupon  ensued  be- 
tween them. 

We  pass  over  then  some  months  of 
time,  and  arrive  at  the  late  autumn. 

It  is  a  calm,  still  morning;  the  sea, 
streaked  with  tinted  shadows,  is 
without  a  ripple ;  the  ships  of  many 
nations  that  float  on  it  are  motionless ; 
their  white  sails  himg  out  to  bleach  j 
their  ensigns  drooping  beside  the 
toasts.  t)ver  the  summit  of  Vesuvius, 
for  we  are  at  Naples,  a  light  blue  cloua 
hangs,  the  solitary  one  in  all  the  sky. 
A  mild,  plaintive  song,  the  chant  of 
some  fishermen  on  the  rocks,  is  the 
only  sound,  save  the  continuous  hum 
of  that  vast  city,  which  swells  and 
falls  at  intervals. 

Close  beside  the  sea,  seated  on  a 
Pock,  are  two  figures.    One  is  that  of 


a  youth  of  some  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years ;  his  features,  eminently  hand- 
some, wear  an  expression  of  gloomy 
pride,  as  in  deep  pre-occuimtion  he 
gazes  out  over  the  oay  ;  to  all  seem- 
mg,  indifferent  to  the  fiur  scene  Ijcfore 
him,  and  wrapped  in  his  own  sad 
thoughts.  The  other  is  a  short, 
square-built,  almost  uncouth  figure, 
overshadowed  by  a  wide  sti-aw  hat, 
winch  seems  even  to  diminish  his 
stature ;  a  suit  of  black,  wide  and 
ample  enough  for  one  twice  his  size^ 
gives  sometSinc  grotesque  to  an  ap- 
pearance to  whicn  his  features  con- 
tribute their  share. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  sti-ange  physiognomy, 
to  which  Celt  and  CaJmuc  seemed 
equally  to  contribute.  The  low  over- 
hanging forehead  ;  the  intensely  keen 
eye.  sparkling  with  an  almost  imp-like 
drollery,  are  contrasted  by  a  ni*nily 
compressed  mouth,  and  a  far-project- 
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ing  under  jaw,  that  imply  sternness 
even  to  cruelty;  a  mass  of  waving 
black  hair,  that  covers  neck  and 
shoulders,  adds  a  species  of  savagery 
to  a  head,  which  assuredly  has  no 
need  of  such  aid.  Bent  down  over  a 
large  quarto  volume,  he  never  lifts  his 
eyes ;  but,  intentljr  occupied,  his  lips 
are  rapidly  repeatmg  the  words  as  he 
reads  them. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  pa^  the  morning 
here  ?"  asks  the  youth  at  length, "  or 
where  shall  I  find  you  later  on  f 

"  1*11  do  whatever  you  like  best," 
said  the  other  in  a  rich  brogue,  "  Pm 
agreeable  to  go  or  stay, '  ad  utram 
paratus,' "  and  Billy  Traynor,  for  it 
was  he,  shut  up  his  venerable  volume. 

"  I  don't  wish  to  disturb  you,"  said 
the  boy  mildly,  "you  can  read."  "  / 
cannot ;  I  have  a  fretful,  impatient 
feeling  over  me,  that,  perhaps,  will 
go  off  with  exercise,  rll  set  out  then 
for  a  walk,  and  comeback  here  towards 
evening,  then  go  and  dine  at  the 
Eocca,  and  aften^ards  whatever  you 
please." 

"  If  you  say  that,  then,"  said  Billy, 
in  a  voice  of  evident  delight,  "  we'll 
finish  the  day  at  the  Professor  Ta- 
deucci's,  and  get  him  to  go  over  that 
analysis  again." 

"I  have  no  taste  for  chemistry. 
It  always  seems  to  me  to  end  where 
it  began,"  said  the  boy  impatiently. 
"Where  do  all  researches  tend  to? 
how  are  you  elevated  in  intellect? 
how  are  your  thoughts  higher,  wider, 
nobler,  by  all  t^eee  mixings  and  man- 
ipulations ? " 

"Is  it  nothing  to  know  how 
thunder  and  lightning  is  made? 
to  understand  electricity,  to  dive  into 
the  secrets  of  that  old  crater  there,  and 
see  the  ingredients  in  the  crucible 
that  was  bilin'  three  thousand  years 
ago?" 

"  These  things  appeal  more  grandly 
to  my  imagination,  when  the  mystery 
of  their  forces  is  unrevealed.  I  like  to 
think  of  them  as  dread  manifestations 
of  a  mighty  will,  rather  than  gazeous 
combinations,  or  metallic  affinities." 

"And  what  prevents  you?"  said 
Billy,  eagerly,  "  is  the  grandeur  of 
the  phenomenon  impairea,  because  it 
is  in  part  intelligible  ?  A*int  you  ele- 
vated as  a  reasoning  being,  when 
you  get,  what  I  may  call,  a  peep  into 
God's  workshop,  rather  than  by  im- 
plicitly accepting  results  just  as  any 
old  woman  accepts  a  superstition  ?" 


"There  is  something  ignoble  in 
mechanism,"  said  the  bov  angrily. 

"  Don't  say  that,  while  your  neart 
is  beatin'  and  your  arteries  is  con- 
tractin' — ^never  say  it  as  long  as  your 
lungs  dilate  or  coUapse.  It's  median- 
ism  makes  water  burst  out  of  the 
groimd,  and,  swelling  into  streams, 
low  as  mighty  rivers  throo^  the 
earth.  It's  mechanism  raises  the  sap 
to  the  topmost  bough  of  the  cedar 
tree  that  waves  over  Lebanon,  lis 
the  same  power  moves  planets  above, 
just  to  show  us  that  as  there  is  nothing 
without  a  cause — there  is  one  great 
and  final '  Cause'  behind  all." 

"  And  will  you  tell  me,"  said  the 
boy,  sneeringly,  "that  a  sunbeam 
pours  more  gLodness  into  your  heart, 
oecause  the  machinery  of  apriam  haa 
explained  to  you  the  composition  of 
light?" 

"  Qod's  blessings  never  seemed  the 
less  to  me.  because  he  taught  me  the 
beautiful  laws  that  ffuide  them."  said 
Billy,  reverently :  "  every  little  stq> 
that  I  take  out  of  darkness  ia  on  the 
road,  at  least,  to  Him." 

In  part  abashed  by  the  words,  in 
part  admonished  by  the  tone  of  the 
speaker,  the  boy  was  silent  for  some 
minutes.  "  Tou  know,  Billy,"  said 
he,  at  length,  "that  I  spoke  in  no 
irreverence--4hat  I  would  no  more 
insult  your  convictions  than  I  would 
outrage  my  own.  It  is  simply  tiiat 
it  suits  my  dreamy  indolence  to  like 
the  wonderful  better  than  the  intel- 
ligible ;  and  you  must  acknowledge 
tmkt  there  never  was  so  palatable  a 
theory  for  ignorance." 

"Aye,  but  I  don't  want  you  to  be 
ignorant,"  said  Billy,  earnestly ;  "and 
there's  no  greater  mistake  than  sup- 
posing that  knowledge  is  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  play  of  fancy.  Take  my 
word  for  it.  Master  Charles,  imi^i- 
nation,  no  more  than  any  one  else, 
does  not  work  best  in  the  dark." 

"I  certainly  am  no  adept  under 
such  circumstances,"  said  the  boy.  "I 
haven't  told  you  what  happened  me 
in  the  studio  last  niffht  I  went  in 
without  a  candle,  and,  trying  to  grope 
my  way  to  the  table,  I  overturned  the 
large  olive  jar,  full  of  clay,  against 
my  Niobe,  and  smashed  her  to 
atoms." 

"  Smashed  Niobe !"  cned  Billy,  in 
horror. 

"  In  pieces.  I  stood  over  her  sad- 
der than  ever  she  felt  herself,  and  I 
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have  not  had  the  courage  to  enter  the 
studio  since." 

"Come,  come  let  us  see  if  she 
couldn't  be  restored,"  said  Billy, 
rising.  "Let  us  go  down  there  to- 
gether." 

"  You  may,  if  you  have  anv  fancy 
— there's  the  key,"  said  the  bov. 
"  I'll  return  there  no  more  till  the  rub- 
bish be  cleared  away,"  and  so  saving 
he  moved  off,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

Deeply  grieving  over  this  disaster, 
Billy  Traynor  hastened  for  the  spot, 
but  he  had  only  reached  the  garden 
of  the  Chiaja  when  he  heard  a  faint, 
weak  voice  calling  him  by  his  name  ; 
he  turned,  and  saw  Sir  Horace  Upton, 
who,  seat^  in  a  sort  of  portable  arm- 
chair, was  enjoying  the  fresh  air  from 
the  sea. 

"  Quite  a  piece  of  good  fortune  to 
meet  you,  Doctor,"  said  he  smiling ; 
"  neither  you  nor  your  pupil  have 
been  near  me  for  ten  days  or  more." 

"  Tis  our  own  loss  then,  your  Ex- 
cellency," said  Billy,  bowing ;  "  even 
a  chance  few  minutes  in  your  com- 
pany, is  like  whetting  the  intellectual 
razor—  I  feel  myself  sharper  for  the 
whole  day  after." 

"  Then,  why  not  come  oftener,  man  ? 
— are  you  afndd  of  wearing  the  steel 
all  away  ?" 

"  'Tis  more  afraid  I  am  of  gapping 
the  fine  edge  of  your  Excellency,  by 
contact  with  my  own  ruggednc^s," 
said  Billy,  obsequiously. 

"  You  were  intended  for  a  courtier, 
Doctor,"  said  Sir  Horace  smiling. 

"  If  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a 
court  fool  now-ardays,  Td  look  for 
the  place." 

"  The  age  is  too  dull  for  such  a 
functionary.  They'll  not  find  ten 
men  in  any  country  of  Europe  equal 
to  the  office,"  said  Sir  Horace.  "One 
has  only  to  see  how  lamentably  dull 
are  the  journals  dedicated  to  wit  and 
drollery  to  admit  this  fact ;  though 
written  by  many  hands— how  rare  it 
is  to  chance  upon  what  provokes  a 
laugh.  You'U  have  fifty  metaphy- 
sicians anywhere  before  you'll  hit  on 
one  Moliere.  Will  you  kindly  open 
that  umbrella  for  me.  This  autunmal 
sun,  they  say,  gives  sun-stroke.  And 
now  what  do  you  think  of  this  boy — 
he'll  not  make  a  diplomatist,  that's 
clear?" 

"  He'll  not  make  anything— just 
for  one  simple  reason,  because  he 
could  be  whatever  he  pleased." 


"  An  intellectual  spendthrift," 
sighed  Sir  Horace.  "  What  a  hope- 
less bankruptcy  it  leads  to." 

"  My  notion  is  'twould  be  spoiling 
him  entirely  to  teach  him  a  trade  or 
a  profession.  Let  his  great  faculties 
shoot  up  without  being  trimmed  or 
trained-— don't  want  to  twist  or  twine 
or  turn  them  at  all,  but  just  see  whe- 
ther he  won't,  out  of  his  uncurbed 
nature,  do  better  than  all  our  disci- 
pline could  effect.  There's  no  better 
colt  than  the  one  that  was  never 
backed  till  he  was  a  five-year  old." 

"  He  ought  to  have  a  career,"  said 
Sir  Horace  thoughtfully.  "  Every 
man  ought  to  have  a  calling,  if  only 
that  he  may  be  able  to  ab^idon  it." 

"  Just  as  a  sailor  has  a  point  of  de- 
parture," said  Billy. 

"  Precisely,"  said  Sir  Horace, 
pleased  at  being  so  well  appreciated. 

"  You  are  aware.  Doctor,"  resumed 
he,  after  a  pause,  "  that  the  lad  will 
have  little  or  no  private  fortune. 
There  are  family  circumstances  that 
I  cannot  enter  into,  nor  would  your 
own  delicacy  require  it,  that  will 
leave  him  almost  entirely  dependent 
on  his  own  efforts.  Now,  as  time  is 
rolling  over,  we  should  bethink  us 
what  direction  it  were  wisest  to  give 
his  talents — ^for  he  has  talents." 

"He  has  fi;enius  and  talents  both," 
said  Billy ;  "he  has  the  raw  material 
and  the  workshop  to  manufacture  it." 

"  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  such  an  ac- 
count from  one  so  well  able  to  pro- 
nounce," said  Sir  Horace,  blandly; 
and  Billy  bowed,  and  blushed  with  a 
sense  of  happiness  that  none  but 
humble  men,  so  praised,  could  ever 
feel. 

"  I  should  like  much  to  hear  what 
you  would  advise  for  him,"  said 
Upton. 

"He's  so  full  of  promise,"  said 
Billy,  "that  whatever  he  takes  to 
I'll  be  sure  to  fancy  he'd  be  better  at 
something  else.  See  now — it  isn't  a 
bull  I'm  sayin',  but  I'll  make  a 
blunder  of  it  if  I  try  to  explain." 

"Go  on,  I  think  I  apprehend 
you." 

"  By  coorse  you  do.  Well,  it's  that 
same  feelin'  makes  me  cautious  of 
sayin'  what  he  ought  to  do.  For, 
after  all,  a  variety  of  capacity  im- 
plies discursiveness,  and  discursive- 
ness is  the  mother  of  failure." 

"  You  speak  like  an  oracle,  Doc- 
tor." IP 
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^*  If  I  do  it's  because  the  priest  is 
beaido  me,"  said  Billy,  bowing.  **  My 
notion  ia  this,  I'd  let  him  cultivate 
his  fine  gifts  for  a  year  or  two,  in 
any  way  ne  liked — ^in  work  or  idle- 
mas — for  they'll  grow  in  the  fallow 
as  well  aj9  in  the  tilled  land.  I'd  let 
him  be  whatever  he  liked — striving 
always,  as  he's  sure  to  be  striving, 
after  something  higher,  and  greater. 
and  better  than  he'll  ever  reacn ;  ana 
then  w^hen  he  has  felt  both  his 
strength  and  his  weakness,  I'd  try 
and  attach  him  to  some  great  nuui  in 
public  life  ;  set  a  grand  ambition  be- 
fore him,  and  say,  *  Go  on.*  " 

'^  He's  scarcely  the  stufif  for  publio 
life,"  muttered  Sir  Horace. 
.  "  He  is,"  said  BiUy,  boldly. 

"  He'd  be  easily  abashed — easily 
deterred  by  failure." 

"  Sorra  bit.  Success  might  cloy, 
})ut  failure  would  never  damp  him." 

"  I  can't  fancv  him  a  speaker." 

"  Bouse  him  by  a  strong  theme  and 
a  flat  contradiction,  and  you'll  see 
what  he  can  do." 

^^  And  then  his  lounging,  idle  ha- 
bits   ^" 

^^  He'll  do  more  in  two  hours  than 
any  one  eke  in  two  days." 

**You  are  a. warm  admirer,  my 
dear  Doctor,"  said  Sir  Horace,  smiling 
blandly.  ^*  I  should  almost  rather 
have  such  a  friend  than  the  qualities 
that  win  the  friendship.  Have  you 
a  message  for  me,  Antoine  ?"  said 
lie  to  a  servant  who  stood  at  a 
1  title  distance,  waiting  the  order 
lo  approach.  The  man  came  for- 
ward, and  whispered  a  few  words. 


Sir  Horace's  cheek  gave  a  faint- -Uie 
very  faintest  possible  sign  of  flush- 
as  he  listened,  and  utt^ing  &  brief. 
"  Very  well,"  dismissed  the  meaeen^r. 

**  Will  you  give  me  your  ann,  Doc- 
tor ?"  said  he  huigitidly ;  and  the  ^> 
ffiint  Sir  Horace  Upton  passed  dovii 
tne  crowded  promenade  leaning  i>q 
his  uncouth  companion,  without  ^e 
slightest  consciousness  of  thesorprize 
and  sarcasm  around  him.  No  m:ui 
more  thoroughly  could  apprecisb 
conventionalities ;  he  would  wei;:h 
the  effect  of  appearanoes  to  the  ^m.- 
est  nicety  ;  but  in  practice  he  aeemrd 
either  to  forget  hia  knowledge  or  de- 
spise it.  So  that  as  leaning  on  li}.- 
little  dwarf's  arm  he  moved  aloog, 
his  very  air  of  fashionable  languor 
seemed  to  heighten  the  absurdity  of 
the  contrast  Nay,  he  actually  ae^ 
to  bestow  an  almost  deferentlil 
attention  to  what  the  other  said- 
bowing  blandly  his  acquiescg&ce, 
and  smiling  with  an  urbanity  all 
his  own. 

Of  the  crowd  that  passed,  nearly  all 
knew  the  English  minister.  Toi^ 
vered  heads  were  bent  obsec^uioosly ; 
graceful  salutations  met  hun  as  he 
went — ^while  a  hundred  conj.ectuit» 
ran  as  to  who  and  what  might  be  his 
companion. 

He  was  a  mesmeric  professfH-,  a 
writer  in  cypher,  a  Babbi,  an  ^"p- 
tian  explorer,  an  alchyniist,  an  Afri- 
can traveller,  and  at  last,  Mod5. 
Thiers  1 — and  so  the  fine  world  ^ 
Naples  discussed  the  humble  indivi- 
dual, whom  you  and  I,  dear  readir, 
are  acquainted  with  aa  Billy  Tiapor. 


CHAPTER  ZXIV. 

HOW  A  '*  BECKPnOX**  COXES  TO  ITS  CLOSa 


On  the  evening  of  that  day,  the  hand- 
some salons  of  tnegreatHotel  Universo 
were  filled  with  a  brilliant  assemblage, 
to  compliment  the  Princess  Sabloukoff 
on  her  arrival.  We  have  iJready  in- 
troduced this  lady  to  the  reader,  and 
have  no  need  to  explain  the  homiu^e 
and  attention  of  which  she  was  the 
object.  Tlicre  is  nothing  which  so 
perfectly  illustrates  the  maxim  of 
^^ignotum  pro  magnijko^^  as  the  career 
of  politics  ;  certain  individuals  ob- 
tainiug,  as  they  do,  a  pre-eminence 
iuid  authority  from  a  species  of  mys- 
terious prestige  about  them,  and  a . 


reputation  of  having  access  at  asy 
moment  to  the  highest  personage  is 
the  world  of  state  affairs.  IXiubi- 
less  great  ministers  are  occasionally 
not  sorry  to  see  the  public  full  cry  on 
a  false  scent,  and  encourage  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  this  mystification ;  but 
still  it  would  be  an  error  to  deny  U) 
such  persons  as  we  speak  of  a  know- 
ledge, if  not  actually  an  influence,  in 
great  affairs. 

When  the  Swedish  Chancellor  ut- 
tered his  celebrated  sarcasm  on  the 
governing  capacities  of  Europe,  the 
ix>litical  Salouj  aa  a   state  englcct 
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was  not  yet  in  existence.  What  ad- 
ditional energy  mi^ht  it  have  given 
to  his  remark,  had  he  known  that 
the  tea  table  was  the  chapel  of  ease 
to  the  council-room,  and  gossip  a 
new  power  in  the  state.  Despotio 
governments  are  always  curious  aoout 
public  opinion  :  they  dread  while  af- 
fecting to  despise  it.  They,  how- 
ever, make  a  far  greater  mistake 
than  this,  for  they  imagine  its  true 
exponent  to  be  the  society  of  the 
highest  in  rank  and  station. 

it  is  not  necessary  to  insist  upon 
an  error  so  palpable,  and  yet  it  is  one 
of  which  nearly  every  Capital  of  Eu- 
rope affords  example ;  ana  the  same 
council  chamber  that  would  treat  a 
]K>pular  movement  with  disdain, 
would  tremble  at  the  epigram  launch- 
ed by  some  "  elegant''  of  society. 
The  theory  is,  that  the  masses  act, 
but  never  think ;  the  higher  ranks 
think,  and  set  the  rest  m  motion. 
Whether  well  or  ill-founded,  one  con- 
sequence of  the  svstem  is  to  inun- 
date the  world  with  a  number  of  per- 
sons, who,  no  matter  what  their  sta- 
tion or  pretensions,  are  no  other  than 
spies.  If  it  be  observed  that,  gene- 
rally speaking,  there  is  nothing  worth 
recording — that  society,  too  much 
engaged  with  its  own  vicibsitudos, 
troubles  itself  little  with  those  of  the 
state  ;  let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  govemmenta  which  employ  these 
agencies  are  in  a  position  to  judge 
of  the  value  of  what  they  i*eceive ; 
and  as  they  persevere  in  maintaimng 
them,  they  are,  doubtless,  in  some 
degree  remunerated. 

To  hold  this  high  detective  employ, 
a  variety  of  conmtiona  are  essential. 
The  individual  must  have  birth  and 
breeding  to  gain  access  to  the  highest 
circles;  conciliating  manners  and 
ample  means.  If  a  lady,  she  is  usu- 
ally young,  and  a  beauty,  or  has  the 
fame  of  having  onoe  been  such.  The 
strangest  part  of  all  is,  that  her  posi- 
tion IS  thoroughly  appreciated.  She 
is  recognised  everywhere  for  what 
she  is ;  and  yet  her  presence  never 
seems  to  impose  a  restraint  or  sug- 
gest a  caution.  She  becomes  in  re- 
ality less  a  discoverer  than  a  deposi- 
tary of  secrets.  Many  have  some- 
thing to  oommunicate,  and  are  only 
at  a  loss  as  to  the  channel.  The^ 
luive  found  out  a  political  puzzle,  hit 
a  state  blot,  or  unravelled  a  cabinet 
mystery.    Others  w^  La  posaeaaion  of 


some  personal  knowledge  of  royalty. 
They  have  marked  the  displeasure  of 
the  Queen  Dowager,  or  seen  the  anger 
of  the  Crown  Prince.  Profitable  a^ 
such  facts  are,  they  are  nothing  with- 
out a  market.  Thus  it  is  that  these 
characters  exercise  a  wider  sphei*e  of 
influence  than  might  be  naturally 
ascribed  to  them,  and  possess  besides 
a  terrorizing  power  over  society,  tho 
chief  members  of  which  are  at  their 
mercy. 

It  is,  doubtless,  not  a  little  hu- 
miliating that  such  should  be  tho 
instruments  of  a  government,  and 
that  royalty  should  avail  itself  of  such 
agencies  ;  but  the  fact  is  so,  and  per- 
haps anj  inquiry  into  the  secret 
working  of  democratic  institutions, 
might  not  make  one  a  whit  more 
proud  of  Popular  Sovereignty. 

Amount  the  prohcients  in  the 
gr^eat  science  we  speak  of,  tho  Prin- 
cess held  the  first  place.  Mysterious 
stones  ran  of  her  acquaintance  with 
affairs  the  most  momentous:  there 
were  narratives  of  her  complicity  in 
even  darker  events.  Her  name  was 
quoted  by  Savary  in  his  secret  report 
of  the  Empei-or  Paul's  death — an  al- 
lusion to  her  was  made  bv  one  of  tho 
assassins  of  Murat — and  a  gloomy 
record  of  a  celebrated  incident  in 
Louis  Philippe's  life  ascribed  to  her 
a  share  in  a  terrible  tragedy.  Whe- 
ther believed  or  not,  they  added  to 
the  prestige  that  attended  her,  and 
she  was  virtually  a  puissance  in  Eu- 
ropean politics. 

To  all  the  intriguists  in  state  af- 
fairs her  arrival  was  actually  a  boou. 
She  could  and  would  give  them  out 
of  her  vast  capital,  enough  to  e8tal>- 
lish  them  successfully  in  trade.  To 
the  minister  of  police  she  brought 
accurate  descriptions  of  suspected 
characters  —  the  "  siffnalements  "  of 
Carbonari  that  were  threatening  half 
the  thrones  of  Europe.  To  the  fo- 
reign secretaiy  she  brought  tidings 
of  the  favour  in  which  a  great  Em- 
peror held  him,  and  a  slmdowy  vi- 
sion of  the  grand  cross  he  was  obo 
day  to  have.  She  had  forbidden 
books  for  the  cardinal  confessor,  and 
a  case  of  smuggled  cigars  for  the  mi- 
nister of  r finance.  The  picturesque 
language  of  a  Jotcmal  de  Jfoc^coultl 
alone  convey  the  rare  and  curious  de- 
tails of  dress  which  she  imported  for 
tlie  benefit  of  the  court  ladies.  In  a 
woix),  she  bad  something  to  secure 
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her  a  welcome  in  eveiy  quarter — and 
aU  done  with  a  tact  and  a  delicacy 
that  the  most  susceptible  could  not 
have  resisted. 

If  the  tone  and  manner  of  good 
society  present  little  suitable  to  de- 
scription, they  are  yet  subjects  of 
great  interest  to  him  who  would 
study  men  in  their  moods  of  highest 
subtlety  and  astuteness.  To  mere 
passing  careless  observation,  the  re- 
ception of  the  Princess  was  a  crowded 
ffaithering  of  a  number  of  well- 
oressed  people,  in  which  the  men 
were  in  far  laijger  proportion  than 
the  other  sex.  There  was  abundance 
of  courtesy ;  not  a  little  of  that  half 
flattering  compliment  which  is  the 
small  change  of  intercourse  ;  some — 
not  much — scandal,  and  a  fair  share 
of  animated  small  talk.  It  was  late 
when  Sir  Horace  Upton  entered,  and, 
advancing  to  where  the  Princess 
stood,  kissed  her  gloved  huid  with 
all  ^e  submissive  deference  of  a 
courtier.  The  most  lynx-eyed  ob- 
server could  not  have  detected  either 
in  his  manner  or  in  hers  that  any  inti- 
macy existed  between  them,  much 
less  friendship ;  least  of  all,  anything 
still  closer.  His  bearing  was  a  most 
studied  and  respectful  homage — hers 
a  haughty,  but  condescenoW  ac- 
ceptance of  it;  and  yet,  wiw  all 
this,  there  was  that  in  those  around 
that  seemed  to  say — ^This  man  is  more 
master  here  than  any  of  us.  He  did 
not  speak  long  with  the  Princess, 
but  respectfully  yielding  his  place  to 
a  later  arrival,  fell  iMtck  mto  the 
crowd,  and  soon  after  took  a  seat  be- 
side one  of  the  very  few  ladies  who 
graced  the  reception.  In  all  they 
were  very  few,  we  are  botmd  to  ac- 
knowledge ;  for  although  La  Sablou- 
koff  was  received  at  court  and  all 
the  embassies,  they  who  felt,  or  af- 
fected to  feel  any  strk;^ess  on  the 
score  of  morals,  avoided.«ather  than 
souf  ht  her  intimacy. 

^e  covered  over  what  might  have 
seemed  this  disparagement  of  her 
conduct,  by  always  seeking  the  so- 
ciety of  men,  as  though  their  hardy 
and  vigorous  intellects  were  more  in 
imison  with  her  own  than  the  grace- 
ful attributes  of  the  softer  sex ;  and 
in  this  tone  did  the  few  lady-fnends 
she  possessed  appear  also  to  concur. 
It  was  theirpriae  to  discuss  matters  of 
state  and  politics ;  and  whenever  they 
eonc^eecended  to  more  trifling  themes^ 


they  treated  l^iem  with  a  decree  of 
candour,  and  in  a  spirit  that  uk>wed 
men  to  speak  as  unreservedly  as 
though  no  ladies  were  present. 

Let  us  be  fomven  for  prolixity, 
since  we  are  speiuLin^  less  of  indivi- 
duals  than  of  a  scho^ — a  school,  too^ 
on  the  increase,  and  one  whose  re- 
sults will  be  more  widely  felt  than 
many  are  disposed  to  believe. 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  the  guests 
bartered  the  news  and  the  bons  ftuiu 
— scraps  of  letters  from  roy^  hands 
were  read—  epigrams  from  iUustrioua 
characters  repeated — ^racy  bits  of 
courtly  scandal  were  related,  and 
smart  explanations  hazarded  as  to  how 
this  was  to  turn  out,  and  that  was  to 
end.  It  was  a  very  strange  language 
they  talked — so  much  seemed  left  for 
inference — so  much  seemed  left  to 
surmise.  There  was  a  shadowy  in- 
distinctness as  it  were  over  all,  and 
yet  their  mann^  showed  a  perfect  and 
thorough  appreciation  of  whatever 
went  forward.  Through  all  this 
treatment  of  great  questions,  one 
striking  feature  pre-eminently  dis- 
played itself — a  keen  appreciation  of 
now  much  the  individiud  characters, 
the  passions,  the  prejudices,  the  veiy 
ca^nnoes  of  men  in  power  modified 
the  acts  of  their  governments ;  mmI 
thus  you  constancy  heard  sudi  re- 
marks as  ''  If  the  Duke  of  Welling^ 
ton  disliked  the  Emperor  less— or,  so 
long  as  Mettemich  has  such  an  at- 
tachment to  the  Queen  Dowager — 
when  we  set  over  Cameiy's  dread  of 
the  Archduchess— or  if  we  could  only 
reconcile  the  Prince  to  a  visit  from 
Nesselrode*' — showing  that  private 
personal  feelings  were  swaying  the 
minds  of  those  whose  contemplation 
might  have  seemed  raised  to  a  ho- 
loraer  level  And  then  what  a  mass 
of  very  small  gossip  abounded— inci- 
dents so  slight  and  insignificant  that 
they  only  were  lifted  into  importance 
by  the  actors  in  them  being  kings 
and  kaisers  1  By  what  accidents 
great  events  were  determine — on 
what  mere  trifles  vast  interests  de- 
pended, it  were,  doubtless,  no  no- 
velty to  record  :  still  it  would  startle 
many  to  be  told  that  a  casual  pique, 
a  passing  word  launched  at  hazard, 
some  petty  observance  <miitted  or 
forgotten,  have  changed  the  destinies 
of  whole  nations. 

It  is  in  such  circles  as  these  thai 
incidents  of  this  kind  are  recounted* 
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Each  has  some  anecdote,  trivial  and 
unimportant  it  may  be,  but  still  il- 
lustrating the  life  of  those  who  live 
under  the  shadow  of  Boyalty.  The 
Princess  herself  was  inexhaustible  in 
these  stores  of  secret  biography; 
there  was  not  a  dynastic  ambition  to 
be  consolidated  by  a  marriage — ^not  a 
Cobuig  alliance  to  patch  up  a  family 
compact,  that  she  was  not  well  versed 
in.  She  detected  in  the  vaguest 
movements  plans  and  intentions,  and 
could  read  the  signs  of  a  policy  in 
indications  that  others  would  have 
passed  without  remark. 

One  by  one  the  company  retired, 
and  at  length  Sir  Horace  found  him- 
self the  last  guest  of  the  evening. 
Scarcely  had  the  door  closed  on  the 
last  departure,  when,  drawing  his 
arm-chair  to  the  side  of  the  fire  op- 
posite to  that  where  the  Princess  sat, 
ne  took  out  his  cigar  case,  and  select- 
ing a  *Sreed,"  deliberately  lighted  and 
commenced  to  smoke  it. 

"  I  thought  they'd  never  go,"  said 
she,  with  a  sigh,  "  but  I  know  why 
they  remained  ;  they  all  thought  the 
Prince  of  Istria  was  coming.  They 
saw  his  carriage  stop  here  this  even- 
ing, and  heard  he  had  sent  up  to 
know  if  I  received.  I  wrote  on  a 
card,  'to-morrow  at  dinner,  at  eight  ;* 
so  be  sure  you  are  hereto  meet  him." 

Sir  Horace  bowed  and  smiled  his 
acceptance. 

"  And  your  journey,  dear  Princess," 
said  he  between  the  piifb  of  his  smoke, 
''was  it  pleasant?" 

"  It  might  have  been  well  enough, 
but  I  was  obliged  to  make  a  great 
detour.  The  Duchess  detained  me  at 
Parma  for  some  letters,  and  then  sent 
me  across  the  mountains  of  Pontre- 
moli,  a  frightful  road,  on  a  secret 
mission  to  Massa." 

"  To  Massa !  of  all  earthly  places." 

"Even  so.  They  had  sent  down 
there,  some  eight  or  nine  months  ago, 
the  voung  Count  Wahnsdorf ,  theArch- 
duchess  Sophia's  son,  who  having  got 
into  all  manner  of  dissipation  at 
Vienna,  and  lost  largely  at  play,  it 
was  judged  expedient  to  exile  him 
for  a  season ;  and  as  the  Duke  of 
Modena  offered  his  aid  to  their  plans, 
he  was  named  to  a  troop  in  a  dragoon 
regiment,  and  appointed  aid-de-camp 
to  nis  Boyal  Highness.  Are  you  at- 
tending ?  or  has  your  Excellency  lost 
the  clue  of  my  story  ?" 


"  I  am  all  ears ;  only  waiting  anxi- 
ously to  hear — ^who  is  she  ?" 

"  Oh,  then,  you  suspect  a  woman 
in  the  case." 

"I'm  sure  of  it,  dear  Princess. 
The  very  accents  of  your  voice  pre- 
pared me  for  a  bit  of  romance." 

"  Yes,  you  are  right ;  he  has  fallen 
in  love ;  so  desprately  in  love  that 
he  is  incessant  m  his  appeals  to  the 
Duchess  to  intercede  with  his  family, 
and  grant  him  leave  to  marry." 

"To  marry  whom?"  asked  Sir 
Horace. 

"That's  the  very  question  which 
he  cannot  answer  himself ;  and  when 
pressed  for  information,  can  only  re- 
ply that  she  is  an  angel.  Now  angels 
are  not  always  of  good  family ;  they 
have  sometimes  very  humble  parents 
and  very  small  fortunes." 

"HelasI"  sighed  the  diplomatist, 
pitifully. 

"This  angel,  it  would  seem,  is 
untraceable;  she  arrived  with  her 
mother,  or  what  is  supposed  to  be 
her  mother,  from  (>>rsica;  they 
landed  at  Spezzia,  with  an  English 
passport  calling  them  Madame  and 
Maaemoiselle  Harley.  On  arriving 
at  Massa,  they  took  a  villa  close  to 
the  town,  and  established  themselves 
with  all  the  cireumstance  of  people 
well  off  as  to  means.  They  however 
neither  received  visits  nor  made 
acquaintance  with  any  one.  They 
even  so  far  withdrew  tnemselves  from 
public  view,  that  they  rarely  left  their 
own  grounds,  and  usually  took  their 
carriage-airing  at  night.  You  are 
not  attending,  I  see." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  an  eager 
listener ;  only  it  is  a  story  one  has 
heard  so  often.  I  never  heard  of  any 
one  preserving  the  incognito  except 
where  disclosure  would  luive  revealed 
a  shame." 

"Your  Excellency  mistakes,"  re- 
plied she,  "  the  incognito  is  sometimes 
like  a  feigned  despatch  in  diplomacy, 
a  means  of  awakening  curiosit;^ ." 

"  Ces  ruses  ne  se  font  plus,  Princess, 
they  were  the  fashion  m  Tallyrand's 
time ;  now  we  are  satisfied  to  mystify 
by  no  meaning." 

"  If  the  weapons  of  the  old  school 
are  not  employed,  there  is  another 
reason,  perlmps,"  said  she,  with  a 
dubious  smile. 

"  That  modem  arms  are  too  feeble 
to  wield  them,  you  mean,"  said  he, 
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bowing  courteously.  "  Ah  !  it  ia  but 
too  true,  Princess,"  and  he  sighed 
what  might  mean  regret  over  the 
fact,  or  devotion  to  herself — perhaps 
both.  At  all  events  his  submission 
served  as  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  she 
resumed. 

"  And  now,  *  revenons  a  nos  mou- 
tons,' "  said  she,  "  or  at  least  to  our 
lambs.  This  Wahnsdorf  is  quite 
capable  of  contracting  a  marriage 
without  any  permission,  if  they  ap- 
pear inclined  to  thwart  him  ;  and 
the  ouestion  is,  what  can  be  done  ? 
The  Duke  would  send  these  people 
away  out  of  his  territory,  only  that 
if  they  be  English,  as  their  passports 
imply,  he  knows  that  there  will  be 
no  end  of  trouble  with  your  amiable 
government,  who  is  never  paternal 
till  some  one  corrects  one  of  her 
children.  If  Wahnsdorf  be  sent  away, 
where  are  they  to  send  him  ?  besides, 
in  all  these  cases,  the  creature  carries 
his  malady  with  him,  and  is  sure  to 
marry  the  first  who  sympathizes 
with  him.  In  a  word,  there  were 
difficulties  on  all  sides,  and  the 
Puchess  sent  me  over,  in  observation, 
as  they  say,  rather  tliau  with  any 
direct  plan  of  extrication." 

"  And  you  went." 

"  Yes ;  I  passed  twenty-four  hours. 
I  couldn't  stay  longer,  for  I  promised 
the  Cardinal  Caraifa  to  be  in  Borne 
on  the  I8th,  about  those  Polish 
nunneries.  As  to  Massa,  I  cathered 
little  more  than  I  had  hcanl  before- 
hand. I  saw  their  villa ;  I  even 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  oi^angery  in 
my  capacity  of  ti*aveller— the  whole 
a  perfect  Paradise.  I*m  not  sure  I 
did  not  get  a  peep  at  Eve  herself ;  at  a 
distance,  however.  I  made  great 
efforts  to  obtain  an  interview,  but  all 
unsuccessfully.  The  poHce  autiiorities 
managed  to  summon  two  of  the 
servants  to  the  Podesta,  on  pretence 
of  some  irregularity  in  their  papers^ 
but  we  obtained  nothing  out  of  them  ; 
and  what  is  more,  I  saw  clearly  that 
nothing  could  be  effected  by  a  coup 
de  main.  The  place  requires  a  long 
siege,  and  I  have  not  time  for  that." 

**  Did  you  see  Wahnsdorf  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  had  him  to  dinner  with 
me  alone  at  the  Hotel,  for,  to  avoid 
all  observation,  I  only  went  to  the 
Palace  after  nightfall.  He  confessed 
all  his  sins  to  me,  and,  like  every 
other  scape-graco,  thought  marriage 
was  a   grand     absolution    for  past 


wickedness.  He  told  me  too,  how  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  theae 
strangers.  They  were  croasing  the 
Mazza  with  their  carriage  on  a  raft, 
when  the  cable  snapped  and  they 
wei-e  all  carried  down  the  torrent. 
He  happened  to  be  a  passenger  at  the 
time,  and  did  something  very  heroic, 
I've  no  doubt,  but  I  cannot  exactly 
remember  whtit ;  but  it  amounted  to 
either  being,  or  being  supposed  to  be, 
their  deliverer.  He  thus  obtained 
leave  to  pay  his  respects  at  the  villa  ; 
but  even  this  gratitude  was  very 
measured :  they  only  admitted  him 
at  rare  intervals,  and  for  a  Tery  brief 
visit.  In  fact,  it  was  plain  he  had  to 
deal  with  consummate  tacticians,  who 
turned  the  mystery  of  their  seclusion 
and  the  honour  vouchsafed  him  to  an 
ample  profit." 

*^  He  told  them  his  name  and  his 
rankr 

"  Yes ;  and  he  owned  that  they  did 
not  seem  at  all  impressed  by  the 
revelation.  Ho  describes  them  as 
very  haughty,  very  condescending  in 
manner,  '  tres  grandes  dames,*  in  Sict, 
but  unquestionably  bom  to  the  claea 
they  represent  They  never  dropped 
a  hint  of  whence  they  had  come,  or 
any  circumstance  of  their  past  lives  ; 
but  seemed  entirely  engrossed  by  the 
present,  which  they  spend  j^incipally 
in  cultivating  the  arts ;  they  ooth 
drew  admirably,  and  the  young  lady 
had  become  a  most  skilful  modeUist  iu 
clay,  her  whole  day  being  passed  in  a 
studio  which  they  had  just  built.  I 
urged  him  strongly  to  try  and  obtain 
permission  for  me  to  see  it,  but  he 
assured  me  it  was  hopeless — the  re- 
quest might  even  endanger  his  own 
position  with  them. 

"  I  could  perceive  that  though  very 
much  in  love,  Wahnsdorf  was  equally 
taken  by  the  romance  of  this  adven- 
ture. He  had  never  been  a  hero  to 
himself  before,  and  he  was  perfectly 
enchanted  by  the  novelty  of  the 
83n8ation.  He  never  affected  to  say 
that  he  had  made  the  least  impression 
on  the  young  lady's  heart;  but  he 
gave  me  to  understand  that  the 
nephew  of  an  Emperor  need  not 
trouble  his  head  much  on  that  score. 
He  is  a  very  good-looking,  well- 
mannered,  weak  bo^,  who,  if  he  only 
reach  the  age  of  thirty  without  gome 
great  blunder,  will  pass  for  a  very 
dignified  Prince  for  therestof  hislife," 

"  Did  you  give  him  any  hopes  ?" 
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"  Of  course,  if  ha  only  promised  to 
follow  my  counsels  ;  and  as  these 
same  counsels  are  yet  in  the  oven,  he 
must  necda  wait  for  them.  In  a 
word,  he  is  to  write  to  me  everything, 
and  I  to  him,  and  so  we  parted." 

"I  should  like  to  see  these  people," 
said  Upton,  languidly. 

"I'm  sure  of  it,"  rejoined  she, 
"  but  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary,"  and 
there  was  that  in  the  tone  which 
made  the  woixla  very  significant. 

"Chelmsford,  he's  now  Secretary 
at  Turin,  might  perhaps  trace  them," 
said  he,  "  he  always  knows  everything 
of  those  people  who  are  secrets  to  the 
rest  of  the  world." 

"  For  the  present  X  am  disposed  to 
think  it  were  better  not  to  direct 
attention  towards  them,"  replied  she, 
"What  we  do  here  must  be  done 
adroitly,  and  in  such  a  way  as  that 


it  can  be  disavowed  if  necessary,  or 
abandoned  if  unsuccessful." 

"Said  with  all  your  own  tact, 
Princess,"  said  Sir  Horace,  smiling ; 
"  I  can  perceive,  however,  that  you 
have  a  plan  in  your  head  already.  Is 
it  not  so  ?" 

"  No,"  said  she  with  a  faint  sigh, 
"  I  took  wonderfully  little  interest  in 
the  affair.  It  was  one  of  these  games 
where  the  combinations  are  so  few 
you  don't  condescend  to  learn  it.  Are 
you  aware  of  the  hour  ?" 

"  Actually  three  o*clock,"  said  he, 
standing  up.  "Beally,  Princess,  I 
am  quite  shocked.'* 

"  And  so  am  I,"  said  she  smiling, 
"  *  On  se  compromette  si  facilement 
dans  cet  bas  monde.*  Grood  night," 
and  she  courtseyed,  and  withdrew  be- 
fore he  had  time  to  take  his  hat  And 
retire, 


PuSDIOLOot;  or, 


A  rBW  BEMABK8  ABOUT  TIIE  TOYS 
OV  GJiOWN-LT  me:;  ASD  I4TTLB  IIOV& 


Whoever  has  stood  on  a  bridge  over 
a  shallow  river,  and  watched  a  shoal 
of  minnows  or  other  small  fish,  may 
have  observed  them  lying  near  the 
bottom  imtil  something  light  and 
showy  haa  fallen  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  or  floated  down  the  stream 
over  them ;  immediately  there  is  a 
commotion,  they  rise  from  the  bot- 
tom, and  first  look  at  the  floating 
object ;  then  the  bolder  will  approach 
and  touch  it,  suddenly  their  silver 
sides  flaah  in  the  sun,  and  with  a 
stroke  of  fin  and  tail  they  dart  away 
again ;  others  succeed  and  the  same 
course  is  repeated,  till,  all  having  tried 
it,  they  leave  it  there,  and  sinking  to 
the  bottom  again  wait  there  for  some- 
tlxing  fresh.  If,  however,  it  should 
chance  to  be  edible,  they  do  not  so 
abandon  it ;  some  at  least  will  return 
and  try  it  more  than  once ;  nor  do 
they  finally  leave  it  until  it  be  con- 
sumed. Very  similar  is  the  case  with 
Human  minnows  :  subject  after  sub- 
ject, light  and  showy,  floats  down  the 
stream,  each  in  its  turn  excites  their 
attention,  and  while  one  is  speedily 
abandoned)  another  continues  to  re- 
tain its  attraction.  Electrobiology, 
Tjible-tumiDg,    Spirit-rapping    have 


had  their  turn  ;  Photography  is  now 
in  high  favor,  and  we  nave  little 
doubt  will  maintain  its  place — ^for 
there  is  something  edible  m  it ;  but 
we  mention  it  here  not  so  much  on 
this  account,  as  because  it  has  been  the 
occasion  of  drawing  our  attention  to  a 
subject  which,  but  for  it,  wc  should 
probably  not  have  considered,  and  to 
which  we  now  proceed. 

Everybody  haa  heard  of  the  philo- 
sopher who  while  gazing  on  the  stars 
fell  into  the  ditch,  and  it  is  a  trite  re- 
mark that  while  examining  distant 
objects  we  often  overlook  what  lies 
immediately  at  our  feet.  This  ten- 
dency is  in  many  ways  advantageous ; 
it  no  doubt  carries  us  over  difllculties 
to  which  but  for  it  we  should  pro- 
bably have  succumbed :  but  it  has  dis- 
advantages also ;  it  often  causes  us  to 
overlook  what  might  assist  us  in  the 
attainment  of  our  ends,  and  still 
oftener  prevents  our  removing  ob- 
stacles which  may  hereafter  retard 
our  course,  but  miffht  easily  have  been 
levelled,  had  heed  been  Uucen  in  due 
time. 

'there  are  many  habits  and  tenden- 
cies of  our  nature  \^hich  are  so 
familiar  to  vis  that  thoy  af o  generally 
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overlooked  in  this  manner,  and  it  re- 
quires something  in  the  nature  of  a 
new  symptom  of  the  tendency  to  call 
our  attention  to  it,  and  induce  us  to 
analyse  it.  Of  this  kind  is  the  love 
which  children,  and  men  and  women 
too,  bear  to  their  respective  toys. 
The  photographic  mania  which  has 
seized  some  of  our  friends  was  the 
new  symptom  wanting  ;  it  is  in  many 
respects  analogous  to  the  love  that 
children  bear  to  ^their  toys,  and  our 
big  friends  play  with  their  cameras 
much  in  the  same  way  as  our  little 
ones  do  with  their  drums  and  whistles. 
Being  therefore  put  upon  investiga- 
tion, we  arrived  at  some  results  which 
we  believe  to  be  of  practical  utility  in 
the  science  of  education ;  if  so,  they 
cannot  be  imimportant,  and  will  not, 
we  hope,  be  umnteresting  to  such  as 
will  accompany  us  through  the  course 
of  our  analysis. 

But  first  it  would,  perhaps,  be  well 
to  state  as  nearly  as  possible  what  we 
mean  by  toys  and  toying,  since  with- 
out a  definition  of  some  sort  it  will  be 
difficult  to  arrive  at  any  clear  deduc- 
tion. If,  then,  we  closely  examine 
our  ideas  on  the  subject,  it  will  pro- 
bably be  found  that  what  most  of  us 
mean  by  ^oyin^  is  the  exercise  of  some 
pursuit,  or  the  use  of  some  external 
and  inanimate  object,  for  the  mere 
pleasure  derivable  from  the  parti- 
cular pursuit  or  use,  without  reference 
to  any  ulterior  end.  The  word  toy, 
too,  though  usually  applied  to  the  ex- 
ternal and  inanimate  object  itself,  is 
also  sometimes,  or  at  least  might  be  not 
inaptly,  applied  to  a  pursmt  so  fol- 
lowed, and  might  thus  be  rendered 
completely  correlative  to  the  word 
toying. 

K  these  definitions  be  accepted,  the 
ordinary  opinion  that  toys  belong 
peculiarly  to  children  will  at  once 
appear  to  be  erroneous.  There  is,  in 
fact,  very  little  difference  in  kind  be- 
tween the  toys  of  children  and  those 
of  men,  except  that  the  former  are 
more  generally  the  objects  of  natural 
and  original  tastes,  while  most  of  the 
latter  are  the  results  of  tastes  acquired 
by  habits. 

This  similarity  is  urged  not  from 
any  wish  to  depreciate  the  pursuits 
of  men  ;  we  are  not  setting  up  those 
platitudes,  false  as  they  are  trite, 
'Hhat  gold  is  dross"  and  "honor  a 
bubble."  Gold  will  exchange  for 
much  more  than  droas,  and  if  not  a 


means  to  happiness  is,  at  least,  a 
means  of  destroying  much  misery. 
Honor — had  it  no  higher  advantage 
than  the  good  treatment  consequent 
on  the  good  opinion  of  others — is  con- 
siderably more  valuable  than  ^e 
gaudiest  of  soap  bubbles  on  the  sun- 
niest of  days ;  and  because  "  all  is  not 
gold  that  glitters,"  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  nothing  that  glitters  is 
gold.  But  we  urge  the  similarity 
rather  with  a  view  of  showing  that 
the  tendency  to  toying,  being  common 
to  child  and  man,  must  be  worthy  of 
consideration  ;  it  is  universal,  it  must 
therefore  be  naturcU — and,  if  natural, 
must  have  been  designed  for  some 
purpose.  Some  persons  may  be  satis- 
fied with  the  explanation  that  this 
tendency  was  implanted  with  the 
mere  object  of  givmg  us  pleasure,  bat 
others,  no  doubt,  will  desire  to  go 
deeper  than  this ;  the  analogy  of  our 
other  pleasures, — which  are  for  the 
most  part  linked  by  indissoluble 
bonds  with  some  machinery  for  the 
improvement  or  supply  of  our  nature — 
win  lead  many  to  suppose  that  in  this 
case  also  a  like  connection,  though  not 
immediately  apparent,  may  still  exist. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  trace  it  outj 
and  for  this  purpose  we  begin  witli 
the  toys  of  children,  as  their  motives 
are  commonly  less  complex  and 
more  openly  displayed  than  those  of 
adults. 

Children's  toys  may  then  in  general 
for  the  purposes  of  analysis  be  divided 
as  follows.  Ilrst  come  the  represen- 
tatives of  living  things,  as  doUs, 
wooden  horses,  &c.,  and  this  class 
may  most  strictly  be  termed  toys,  for 
in  this  case  the  child  is  found  to  love 
the  individual  toy,  while  in  others  he 
loves  playing  with  the  toys  only,  and 
does  not  prefer  one  to  another  exactly 
similar.  Next  in  order  we  may  place 
objects  peculiarly  suggestive  of  a  pw- 
ticular  character  or  occupation  ;  this 
class  may  be  represented  oy  the  drum, 
tin  sword,  &c.  Thirdly  may  be 
ranked  mechanical  toys  :  and,  lastly, 
those  which  are  merely  vehicles  of 
ph3r8ical  pleasure,  or  little  more,  as 
hoops,  tops,  &c  Of  course  no  such 
division  can  be  complete,  nor  can  the 
parts  be  entirely  distinct.  There  are 
many  toys  which  partake  of  the 
nature  of  two  or  more  of  the  above 
classes;  the  rocking-horse  for  in- 
stance, though  in  some  respects  allied 
to  the  first  dass  in  our  division,  comes 
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more  properly  tinder  the  last,  and  a 
child  generally  feels  a  greater  love  for 
a  ride  on  his  rocking^orse  than  for 
the  horse  itself.  A^iin,  the  drum, 
though  a  good  example  of  the  second 
dass,  partakes  in  some  degree  of  the 
character  of  a  mechanical  toy,  and  is, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
remark,  often  treated  accordingly. 

These  classes  we  have  arrai^^ed  in 
theorder  in  which,  according  to  our  ob- 
servation, they  stand  ranked  for  the 
most  part  in  the  affections  of  their 
youthful  patrons :  in  some  cases,  in- 
deed, the  order  may  be  changed,  but 
aa  a  general  rule  the  first  class  is 
liked  best  and  most  widely;  the 
second  next,  and  so  on  to  the  fourth, 
which  usually  comes  last.  Upon  these 
facts  and  numerous  others,  some  of 
which  mav  hereafter  be  mentioned, 
we  are  bold  enough  to  ground  a  theory 
of  our  own;  it  is  as  follows.  The 
love  felt  for  toys  is  greater  or  less  in 
proportion  to  the  (^gree  in  which 
they  educate  andstimiUate  the  powers, 
to  the  number  of  the  ^wers  so  stimu- 
lated, and  their  sensitiveness. 

The  first  or  representative  class 
stimulates  not  only  the  affections  but 
also  the  creative  or  poetic  part  of  our 
nature.  There  never  was  a  child  who 
did  not  speak  to  its  doU  or  its  horse ; 
it  imagines  a  character  for  the  tov, 
and  is  forced  to  do  so  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  never  knew  a  man, 
woman,  or  child,  or  a  horse,  without 
one ;  and  then,  having  endowed  the 
object  with  a  character,  it  is  com- 
piled to  like  or  dislike  it  accordingly. 
The  imagination  is  thus  exercia^  in 
a  twofold  manner — ^first,  in  the  crea- 
tion 80  to  speak  of  an  external  be- 
ing ;  next,  m  the  modification  of  in- 
tenial  character.  The  relations  which 
on  the  creation  of  such  an  external 
being  would  necessarily  arise  between 
it  and  the  child,  are  immediately  sup- 
plied by  the  child's  imagination,  and 
the  feelings  or  emotive  parts  of  his 
nature  are  bv  the  same  process  also 
exerdsed  and  developed.  The  ima- 
gination and  the  emotions  are  pre- 
cisely those  portions  of  human  nature 
which  are  freshest  and  most  vigorous 
in  childhood;  they  are  those  which 
are  the  earliest  developed  ;  and  this 
may  be  the  reason  why  the  first  class 
of  toys  gives,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
most  pleasure  to  children. 

The  double  functions  of  the  imagi- 
natioD  above  mentioned  may,  per- 


haps, be  rendered  more  obvious  by  a 
comparison  of  the  first  with  the 
second  or  characteristic  class  of  toys, 
which  last  exercises  one  of  these  func- 
tions only  to  any  great  extent.  The 
power  of  modif  3ring  internal  character, 
which  may  be  called  the  power  of 
subjective  creation,  is  strongly  deve- 
loped by  the  characteristic  class,  but 
that  of  external  or  objective  creation 
far  less  so.  A  boy  does  indeed  draw 
his  sword,  and  march  as  he  imagines 
to  glory,  but  there  the  creation  ends ; 
he  does  indeed  imagine  himself  in 
other  circumstances,  and  conceives 
the  emotions  and  ideas  which  those 
circumstances  would  naturaUy  sug- 
gest ;  but  he  creates  no  being  ex- 
ternal to  himself,  his  own  character 
and  its  modifications  are  the  objects 
of  his  fancies,  he  projects  no  indivi- 
duality other  than  his  own. 

The  combination  of  these  things — 
viz.,  the  existence  of  the  new  external 
creation,  and  the  consequent  modifi- 
cation of  the  child's  own  feelings 
which  occurs  in  the  first  class  of  toys — 
often  reacts  on  the  objective  faculty, 
and  time,  i>lace,  and  other  accidents 
purely  fictitious  are  supplied  by  the 
young  romancer.  In  such  a  case  you 
may  often  hear  a  long  conversation 
between  a  child  and  its  doU — ^if  that 
can  be  called  a  conversation  where 
you  can  almost  understand  what  the 
silent  party  was  supposed  to  have 
said  by  the  retort  of  the  speaker.  We 
remember  a  curious  illustration  of 
these  remarks.  We  once  knew  a  doll 
rudely  constructed  of  a  painted  block, 
without  Hmbs,  and  with  a  battered 
nose,  but  a  high  favourite  notwith 
standing,  owing,  we  suppose,  to  high 
moral  and  intefiectual  qualities.  On 
one  occasion,  in  a  drawingroom,  in 
broad  daylight,  we  heard  the  follow- 
ing remonstrance  addressed  to  this 
favourite  : — "  Oh  Bob !  such  a  ting, 
Bob  !  To  put  a  gridiron  inmy  bed  and 
the  candle  out !"  We  do  not  remem- 
ber the  defence  offered,  but  it  was, 
we  beUeve.  quite  satisfactory,  for 
the  friendsnip  continued  for  a  long 
time  as  strong  to  all  appearance  as 
ever. 

On  the  whole  it  seems  that  the 
emotions,  or,  at  least,  the  relative 
emotions,  are  far  less  exercised  by  the 
characteristic  than  by  the  representa- 
tive to3rs,  and  a  much  smaller  and 
less  important  part  even  of  the  ima- 
gination is  stimulated  or  developed 
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by  the  former  Ihah  by  the  latter :  the 
training  given  by  the  first  would  tend 
to  produce  a  Shakspeare  or  a  Homer ; 
that  imparted  by  the  second  class 
could  get  no  higher  than  a  Byron. 

Coming  now  to  the  third  class,  one 
can  hardfy  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
very  marked  difference  between  the 
use  whidi  children  make  of  mecha- 
nical toys,  and  the  treatment  expe- 
rienced at  their  hands  by  toys  of  the 
other  classes.  The  latter  when 
broken  are  so  generally  by  accident ; 
the  former  are  always  broken,  and  are 
broken  from  desi^.  It  is  true  that 
a  drum  is  often  destroyed  on  pur- 
pose, but  this  is  to  see  whence  the 
sound  proceeds  ;  it  is  in  so  far  as  it 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  mecha- 
nical toy  that  it  comes  under  a  similar 
treatment,  and  the  child  having 
broken  one  or  two  designedly,  does 
not  go  on  breaking  more  of  them,  but 
he  nevertheless  continues  to  like  and 
play  with  them  in  the  character  of 
toys  of  the  second  class. 

It  is  an  axiom  in  political  economy 
that  consumption  is  the  end  and  ob- 
ject of  production,  and  there  is  a  pro^ 
verb  about  proniises  and  piecrusts^ 
but  both  these  sayings,  however  true 
with  r^;ard  to  other  thincs,  are 
doubly  so  if  applied  to  me<manical 
toys.  If  a  child  do  not  break  up 
t'jese,  he  is  worth  little,  and  will, 
moreover,  care  little  for  tnem  (except 
so  far  as  they  may  nartake  of  the 
nature  of  another  class) ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, a  most  mistaken  as  well  as  a 
useless  part  which  some  parents  take 
to  give  injimctions  to  their  children 
not  to  break  such  toys.  These  in- 
junctions— Useless  if  disregarded,  as 
they  always  are — ^would  be  positively 
prejudicisd  if  they  were  obeyed  ;  for 
the  secret  of  the  toy's  attraction 
8?ems  to  be  the  stimulus  thereby 
given  to  the  scientific  invention,  that 
is,  the  invention  of  means  to  arrive  at 
a  given  end,  the  discovery  of  causes 
producing  a  given  effect. 

Considerii^,  then,  what  sort  of  ex- 
ercise woidd  be  most  likelv  to  stimu- 
late this  faculty,  it  will  prooably  occur 
to  one  that  the  best  means  for  so  do- 
ing will  be  to  practise  as  much  as  pos- 
rible  the  habit  or  process  of  thought 
made  use  of  in  scientific  invention, 
and  this  we  shall  find  to  be  the  very 
habit  or  process  to  which  nature  it- 
self points — viz.,  the  way  of  analysis, 
proceeding  from  the   effect   to  the 


cause,  (from  the  end  to  the  means. 
This  we  shall  see  also  is  the  very 
habit  of  thought  induced  by  media- 
nical  toys.  Ae  child  sees  a  move- 
ment produced  by  turning  a  handle, 
which  jet  to  his  eyes  has  no  connec- 
tion wi^  the  particular  motion  pro- 
duced :  he  conjectures  how  this  is 
brought  about,  and  he  either  Mrivee 
at  some  conclusion  or  he  does  not. 
In  the  first  case,  he  breaks  open  the 
toy  to  test  whether  he  is  right  or  not. 
In  the  second,  he  breaks  it  open  to 
satisfy  his  curiosity ;  in  either  case  it 
is  destroyed,  and  it  is  in  its  destruc- 
tion that  it  gives  pleasure — ^it  is  by 
its  destruction  that  it  does  good.  Tlie 
first  inducement  to  inquiry  in  the 
child's  mind,  in  such  a  case,  is  the 
wonder  caused  by  seeing  two  move- 
ments apparently  unconnected  and 
yet  always  concurrent.  The  inquiry, 
when  commenced,  is  prosecuted,  as  far 
as  may  be,  in  mere  thought;  but 
when  a  conclusion  is  arrivea  at—if  it 
be  ever  arrived  at — so  surely  c^ten 
goes  the  toy  to  test  the  correctness 
of  such  conclusion ;  and,  if  none  be 
arrived  at,  then  the  duration  of  the 
toy  depends  on  the  patience  of  the 
child.  Some  persons  will  remain 
longer  than  others  without  mving  m 
a  conundrum,  and  some  diifdren  wul 

guzzle  longer  than  others  without 
reaking  open  a  toy. 
The  pleasure  and  the  advantage 
arising  from  the  fourth  class  of  toys 
are  both,  as  it  would  seem,  purely 
phjrsical,  except  so  far  as  a  certain 
amount  of  mental  or  moral  cultiva* 
tion — a  certain  degree  of  endurance 
and  perseverance — ^is  required  for  the 
attainment  of  skill.  With  this  re- 
mark, we  may  leave  this  class,  which 
is  so  simple  as  to  need  no  furtha- 
conament— for  it  is  sufficiently  ob- 
vious that  physical  exercise  giv« 
physical  pleamire,  and  that  physical 
exercise  improves  physical  powers. 

Having  thus  examined  children's 
to3r8,  it  may  be  interesting  to  see  if 
the  theory  suggested  by  the  examina- 
tion will  bear  me  test  which  its  ap- 
plication to  the  toys  of  adults  wSl 
afford.  Sporting,  then,  which  is  per- 
haps the  best  instance  of  adult  toying, 
maybefirst  submitted  to  the  test  Here 
our  analysis  leads  us  to  believe  that 
the  sources  of  pleasure  are — Urst,  the 
exercise  of  manual  skill  in  the  use  (rf 
the  weapon  or  instrument ;  of  mental 
Skill  in  the  ?^?^]?^g?.^l^MWt« 
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of  the  game  and  of  the  beasts  used  as 
the  sportsman's  allies.  Next,  the  un- 
certamtj  of  the  result  and  the  intel- 
lectual exercise  in  the  rapid  calcula- 
tion of  probabilities;  the  data  raiying 
much  in  different  sports,  and  one  of 
them  being  frequently  your  own 
amount  of  skill — and  this  source  we 
may  call  ancipitcUion,  Thirdly,  emu- 
lation with  others.  Again,  in  some 
rrts  the  sympathy  felt  for  or  with 
exertion  and  skill  of  others,  whe- 
ther men  or  beasts.  And  lastly,  the 
physical  exercise,  and  the  scenes 
wmch  are  in  general  incidental  to 
sporting.  We  are  aware  that  de- 
structiveness  is  supposed  by  some  to 
be  a  source  of  pleasure,  and  perhaps 
so  far  as  destruction  is  a  striking  and 
obrious  evidence  of  power,  it  may 
have  a  slight  share  in  the  pleasure  of 
sporting ;  but  that  such  share,  if  any, 
must  be  rery  small,  is  manifest  if  we 
consider  the  source  of  it  apart  from 
the  other  sources  above  mentioned.  It 
may  give  pleasure  to  break  a  bottle 
with  a  rifle  bullet,  or  even  with  a 
stone  hurled  at  it.  but  the  amount  of 
enjoyment  afforaed  by  taking  the 
same  bottle  and  throwing  it  on  the 
ground,  is  almost  infinitesmial.  How- 
ever, we  have  no  objection  to  such  a 
source  of  pleasure  standing  for  what 
it  is  worth,  especially  as  it  in  nowise 
invalidates  our  pet  thleory.  Whoever 
likes  may,  therefore,  ra^  it  a  sixth 
element  in  the  pleasures  of  sporting. 
But  of  the  other  elements,  ttie  first 
— ^viz.,  the  exercise  of  skill,  is  so  plain 
in  most  cases,  that  no  more  need  be 
said  upon  it  It  forms  a  large  part  of 
the  pleasure  in  shooting,  hunting,  fish- 
ing, and  many  other  sports ;  and  that 
it  does  so  will  appear  at  once  by  con- 
siderinff  that,  in  general,  other  things 
being  me  same,  the  less  skill  is  re- 
quired for  any  sport  the  lees  is  the 
pleasure  derived  from  it.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  less  sport  in  shooting 
rooks  than  shooting  snipe,  and  less  in 
shooting  even  rooks  with  small  shot 
than  with  bullet.  In  all  these  cases 
it  is  difificult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
eliminate  the  second  item  of  pleasure 
above  noticed — ^we  mean  ancipita- 
tion — ^for  in  every  case  in  which  less 
skill  is  required,  the  chance  of  your 
having   a   sufficient   amount   is  in- 


creaaed)  and  the  odds  on  the  result 
less  evenly  balanoed;  but  they  are, 
nevertheless,  diiferent  items,  for  a 
sportsman  can  often  arrive  at  an  al- 
most certain  estimate  of  his  own  skill, 
and  yet  the  more  difficult  sport  will 
afford  him  the  greater  pleasure.  We 
find  also  that  in  some  pursuits  which 
are  called  sports,  the  first  item  is  al- 
together al»ent,  and  the  second  then 
shows  in  bold  relief.  Of  such  a  kind 
are  horse-racing,  coursing,  and  that 
almost  exploded  brutaBty  —  cock- 
fighting — not  to  speak  of  gambling 
generafly  at  games  of  chance.  Indeed, 
perhaps,  by  no  examples  are  the  ex- 
istence and  the  distinctions  of  these 
two  sources  of  pleasure  more  clearly 
shown,  than  by  considering  the  plea- 
sure that  men  take  in  chess  and  in 
dice.* 

The  educational  effect  of  both  these 
sources  of  pleasure  may  be  easily  ap- 
prehended :  the  former  obviously  in- 
auces  a  discipline  of  perseverance, 
and  excites  to  the  habit  of  overcominff 
difficulties.  The  latter  tends,  though 
not  so  obviously,  to  make  one  judge 
rapidly  as  to  a  course  of  action  on  an 
emergency,  and  to  act  decidedly  on 
such  judgment ;  this  would,  on  a  mere 
examination,  appear  to  be  its  ten- 
dency, but  testing  such  conclusion 
expenmentally  it  is  found  borne  out 
in  fact ;  the  iJest  sportsmen  are,  as  a 
general  rule,  those  who  when  tried  in 
critical  circttmstances,  turn  out  the 
most  self-possessed,  the  most  rapid  in 
decision,  and  the  most  decided  in 
action.  It  was  not  without  reason 
that  by  almost  every  military  people 
huntii^  was  considered  as  the  school 
of  war. 

Emulation  is  so  eminently  an  edu- 
cational stimulus,  that  it  is  ordi- 
narily the  feeling  of  our  nature  which 
is  most  made  use  of  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education:  its  farther  con- 
sideration may,  therefore,  be  neglect- 
ed here,  and  we  may  pass  at  once  to  the 
remaining  sources  of  pleasure.  Of  the 
fifth,  too, viz.— the  physical  pleasure  of 
exercise.  &c. — ^we  need  say  nothing 
more ;  but  the  fourth  requires  a  few 
words  of  comment.  Sympathy  for  the 
skill  and  exertion  of  others,  either  men 
or  bea3t<«,  is  by  no  means  common  to 
all    sports;  in  some,  however,  it  is 


•  From  fliia  anticipation  ntso  it  happens  that  shooting  with  bullet  at  a  bird  which  can  fly 
away,  h  more  exciting  than  at  a  mark,  however  sin3l,  which  cannot.  r^r^Ao 
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the  largest  source  of  the  pleasure  de- 
rived &om  them,  and,  perhaps  com- 
bined with  ancipitcUion  forms  the 
whole  of  that  properly  arising  from 
racinjBf  or  coursmg.  It  enters  hugely 
into  hunting  and  fishing,  and  some- 
what into  shooting  also.  In  hunting, 
the  sympathy  felt  for  the  {)ack.  and 
for  individual  dogs  in  it,  is  almost 
the  characteristic  difference  between 
the  sportsman  and  the  mere  horse- 
man ;  a  *  considerable  sympathy  is 
also  felt  even  for  the  fox  if  he  runs  well 
— something  akin  to  "  the  stem  joy 
which  warriors  feel  in  foemen  wor- 
thy of  their  steel."  In  shooting,  the 
sympathies  are  less  brought  out ;  and 
if  one  shoots  alone,  there  is  no- 
thing to  sympathise  with  except  one's 
dog;  for  in  shooting  there  is  no 
struggle,  the  trigger  is  drawn,  and  all 
is  over ;  the  game  is  either  hit  or 
missed,  there  is  no  time  for  sym- 
pathy; but  with  our  dogs  we  do 
svmpathise — ^with  their  skill,  with 
their  excitement,  with  their  caution, 
as  they  throw  themselves  back,  their 
tails  stiffened,  and  slowly  and  noise- 
lessly advance  with  neck  outstretched, 
nostril  distended,  and  eye  fixed,  and 
we  watch  them  "  road  "  up  the  sctnt 
to  where  the  f^ame  lies,  with  an  inte- 
rest the  most  mtense,  for  which,  we 
confess,  it  puzzles  us  to  accoimt  in 
any  other  way  than  by  supposing  it 
is  a  mixture  of  sympathy  and  ancipi- 
tcUion, In  shooting  with  a  compa- 
nion however,  which  is  a  much 
pleasanter  occupation  than  solitary 
sport,  the  sympathies  are  of  course 
more  developed,  and  then  we  may 
say  with  Locksley,  "  I  always  add 
my  hollo,  when  I  see  a  good  shot  or 
a  callant  blow."  Fishmg  remains; 
ana  in  that  sport,  as  the  struggle  is 
more  direct  oetween  the  sportsman 
and  the  game  during  the  "  play," 
and  is  moreover  a  struggle  of  siUl 
against  strength,  of  mmd  against 
matter,  the  sympathy,  viz.,  the  "  stem 
joy,"  and  the  andpitatiouy  raisa  the 
excitement  higher  than  that  of  any 
other  sport  m  our  opinion,  hardly 
excejpting  hunting  itself.  Now,  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  stop  in  order 
to  show  the  value  of  the  stimulus 
given  to  the  sympathies.  Anything 
which  draws  us  out  of  ourselves  in 
this  toiling,  selfish  world,  is  an  ad- 
vantage; and  we  believe,  therefore, 
that  there  is  no  such  renovator  of 


the  constitution,  ftioral,  mental,  and 
material,  as,  after  labour  in  reek  and 
fog  during  the  year,  to  abandon  it 
with  a  spring,  and  to  enjoy  dear 
sky,  fresh  air,  heather,  and  sport 

Even  the  artificial  tastes,  whoie 
gratifications  become  toys,  have  some- 
thing in  them  of  an  educational  dia- 
racter.  Let  us,  for  instance,  take  the 
one  most  commonly  abhorred,  most 
commonly  the  butt  of  satire— ava- 
rice. A  vice  it  is  no  doubt,  as  the 
exclusive  pursuit  of  almost  anything 
becomes  a  vice ;  it  is  a  vice,  too, 
whose  ill-effects  are  wide  spread,  and 
whose  influence  is  destructive  to  moat 
of  the  loveable  and  estimable  quali- 
ties of  the  mind ;  but,  still,  a  vice 
which  has  at  its  root  tendencies  that, 
well-directed,  go  a  long  way  to  m$ke 
one  good  and  great.  Jrerhaps  we  are 
going  too  fast — ^we  are  assuming  that 
the  mtification  of  avarice  is  toying. 
WeU,  we  hope  we  can  prove  it  Mo- 
ney is  a  toy  to  the  miser.  Does  he 
love  it  for  anything  but  itself? 
Where  is  his  enjoyment  in  it  ?  We 
answer  —  Itself  is  his  enjoyment 
Thinking  of  it,  brooding  over  it, 
making  it,  these  are  his  enjoyments 
in  it ;  and  what  then  should  prevent 
our  calling  it  a  toy  ?  It  is  a  s^oos 
sort  of  toying,  but  toying  it  is.  It 
has  been  said  that  avarice  is  a  jJiase 
of  the  love  of  power.  This  we  can- 
not concede.  The  desire  of  wealth 
may  be  caused  by  the  desire  of  power ; 
but  the  ambitious  man  is  rar^y  ava- 
ricious. Mop^y  with  him  is  a  means, 
he  acquires  power  by  spending  it,  and 
gratifies  his  passion ;  out  the  miser 
never  acquires  power,  nor  does  he 
seek  it  Money  with  him  is  the  end : 
he  acquires  it  by  saving  it,  and  90 
gratifies  his  passion.  Nay,  he  will 
barter  power  for  wealth,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  ambitious  barter  money 
for  power ;  and  how  then  can  ava- 
rice and  ambition  be  called  the  same 
passion? 

But  qualities  lie  at  the  bottom  of 
both,  many  of  which  are  similar,  and 
most  of  which  are  good,  if  well  ap- 
plied. There  is  much  that  is  edoca- 
tional  even  in  avarice ;  for  instance, 
self-restraint  is  exercised  and  strength- 
ened to  a  greater  deme  by  avarice 
and  ambition,  than  by  almost  any 
other  discipline.  The  gratification  ot 
avarice  is  a  constant  series  of  sacri- 
fices of  present  pleasures  for  remote 
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good.  It  is  the  feeling  of  self-gratu- 
lation,  arising  from  having  overcome 
the  present  temptations,  which  more 
than  anything  else  keeps  up  the  self- 
deceit  necessary  to  make  a  man.  a 
miser :  it  is  the  knowledge  that  he 
himself  is  constantly  overcoming  such 
temptations,  that  makes  him  despise 
the  spendthrift  as  a  weak  creature, 
who  cannot  deny  himself  anything. 
He  will  err  grievously  who  supposes 
that  the  mere  love  of  wealth,  wimout 
more,  will  make  the  pa^ion  of  ava- 
rice. Some  of  the  most  grasping  are 
also  the  freest  in  spending  ;  nor  could 
the  mere  love  of  money  enable  al- 
most any  one  to  withstand  the  odium 
and  other  inconveniences,  which  the 
miser  must  incur ;  but  that,  like  the 
ascetic,  he  feels  that  the  greater  the 
difficulty,  the  greater  the  glory ;  there- 
fore he  savs,  "  populus  me  sibilat  at 
mihi  plaudo  ipse  domi.** 

But  we  are  growing  didactic,  not 
to  say  donnatic ;  and  we  know  that 
to  be  didactic  is  to  be  proay.  Par- 
don us  therefore,  reader,  for  this  ; 
and  as  to  being  dogmatic,  we  had 
at  least  hitherto  no  ri^ht  to  be  so, 
since,  for  all  we  have  said,  we  could 
give  a  reason  :  we  admit,  therefore, 
our  error,  and  promise  to  amend.  But 
we  now  approach  a  matter  on  which, 
as  few  unaerstand  it  themselves  ana 
fewer  still  can  make  others  do  so,  it 
is  Quite  fashionable  to  dogmatize.  It 
is  tne  subject  of  art 

We  anticipate  a  storm  for  men- 
tioning it  here,  but  we  be^  to  be  heard 
out  ;  let  not  your  prejudices  get  the 
better  of  your  judgments.  Art  does 
seem  in  one  aspect  of  it  to  be  toying, 
and  we  do  not  sav  this  in  a  deprecia- 
ting tone.  The  pleasure  derived  from 
the  contemplation  of  a  work  of  art, 
is,  in  many  cases,  the  sole  end  of  that 
contemphition ;  for  though  we  may 
be  improved  by  such  contemplation, 
the  improvement  expected  is  very 
rarely  what  induces  us  to  it.  The 
pleasure  arising  from  the  production 
of  a  work  of  art,  is  also,  in  manv 
cases  with  the  true  artist,  the  sole 
end  of  that  production.  In  this 
sense,  and  to  this  degree,  art  is  a 
toy,  and  in  this  sense  the  pleasure  de- 
rivable from  the  production  of  a 
work  of  art  mav,  we  think,  be  an- 
alysed in  the  following  manner  : — It 
flows,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  creative  faculty,  and  the 
moral  development  consequent  there- 
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on  ;  next,  from  the  exercise  of  skill, 
and  the  moral  training  in  overcoming 
difficulties  ;  lastly,  from  the  develop- 
ment and  education  of  the  S3rmpa- 
thies  with  the  feelings  and  emotions 
of  others. 

The  first  element  we  have  already 
discussed  in  treating  of  the  repre- 
sentative class  of  children's  toys,  and 
its  presence  in  the  case  of  art  will 
not^  we  presume,  be  doubted ;  for 
which  reasons  we  will  not  here  en- 
huge  upon  it.  Of  the  second  source 
of  pleasure  we  have  also  spoken,  when 
discussing  the  last  class  of  children's 
toys,  and  more  largely  when  analy- 
sing the  pleasure  of  sporting :  we  have 
here  only  to  notice  its  effect  on  the 
artist  It  is,  in  its  proper  place,  a 
very  legitimate  source  of  pleasure  to 
the  lover  of  art ;  but  it  is  also  apt  to 
lead  any  but  a  genuine  artist  very  far 
astray ;  and  this  may  be  the  reason 
of  the  constant  painful  exhibition  by 
those  who  should  know  better,  of 
mere  tottrs  de  force,  to  the  n^lect  of 
art's  true  object.  The  fact  of  this 
frequent  abuse,  however,  is  a  strong 
eviaence  of  the  existence  of  the  ele- 
ment, even  in  cases  where  it  is  not  so 
prominent  as  to  mislead.  But  the 
third  source  is  that  which  most  de- 
serves examination — it  is  that  with- 
out which  it  is  utterly  impossible  for 
a  true  artist  to  exist ;  for,  whatever 
his  art  may  be — ^music,  painting, 
sculpture,  poetry,  or  even  the  mimetic 
art — ^wherein  does  his  excellence  con- 
sist ?  Is  it  not  in  this,  that  bv  means 
of  idecu  which  belong  to  the  head,  he 
excites  emotums  which  belong  to  the 
heart  ?  His  power  is  shown  by  his 
capacity  of  exciting  in  those  who  con- 
template his  work,  whatever  feelings 
(as  distinct  from  ideas)  he  may  please ; 
and  this  he  cannot  do  without  pos- 
sessing a  keen  sympathv,  or  tact,  by 
which,  beforehand,  he  knows  almost 
instinctively  what  ideas,  or  combina- 
tions of  ideas,  are  likely  to  su^^est 
in  other  minds  the  emotions  he  wi^es 
to  produce. 

This  theory  of  art  we  merely  sug- 
gest, as  we  mive  a  strong  abhorrence 
of  aogmatism ;  but  if  it  be  not  at 
once  accepted,  we  beg  leave  to  look 
at  it  a  little  in  detail,  and  to  test  it  by 
application  to  the  arts  individually. 
Writing  then  conveys  ideas.  If  those 
ideas  are  combined  in  sucK  a  man- 
ner as  to  affect  the  readers,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  excite  emotions,  we 
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aay  the  writer  ia  a  poetical  writer ; 
and  this  whether  he  touches  tia  by  an 
appeal  to  reflection  or  to  exteniAl  na- 
ture. An  auctioneer  will  probably 
give  a  more  detailed,  and,  so  far,  a 
more  accurate,  description  of  a  hou»e 
than  Sir  Walter  Scott  would  have 
done ;  but  the  tradesman  fails  in 
.•luggeatina  the  emotions  which  would 
arise  on  beholding  the  place,  while 
the  great  novelist  succeeds.  Again, 
wherein  does  an  explauat^r  db\gnuu 
differ  from  a  picture  I  The  former 
suggests  ideas  only — the  latter  excites 
emotions  also.  A  prosaic  mind  is 
susceptible  of  Ideas,  and  often  acute- 
ly so ;  but  unsusceptible  of  the  emo- 
tions which  naturally  follow  those 
ideas  in  the  artist's  soul*  or  at  least 
not  easily  awakened  to  them  : 

'*  A  primroBO  hj  the  rivcr*«  Wim, 
A  yoDow  priniruse  is  to  him  ; 
AuU  it  is  nothing  more  ;*' 

but  the  artist,  even  when  dealing 
strictly  with  ideas,  ovei-flows  with 
emotion,  and  excites  it  almost  with- 
out intending  to  do  so.  Witness 
Milton's  speedi  for  the  liberty  of  un- 
licensed printing. 

The  case  of  music  is  that  which 
seems  most  to  militate  against  our 
theory,  Knd  this  is  probably  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  suggesting  by  music 
any  ideas  beyond  those  of  the  mere 
sounds.  Emotions  may,  however,  be 
exciteil ;  when  they  are,  the  music  be- 
comes a  work  of  ai^,  and  it  is  the 
artist  who  alone  is  capable  before- 
hand of  *^  uutwistiugall  the  chains  that 
tie  the  hidden  soul  of  hannoay."  Al- 
though, too,  it  may  be  diihcult  to 
suggest  ideas  by  music,  it  is  easy  to 
fail  in  exciting  emotions  ;  and  whei*e 
they  are  not  excited,  few  will  be  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  production 
is  a  work  of  art.  Neither  is  it  im* 
possible  to  suggest  even  ideas  by  mu- 
sic ;  bu'^  when  they  are  excited,  im- 
accom}>anied  by  emotiwis — as  in  some 
pieces  of  what  is  called  descriptive 
music — ^the  stigma  still  remains,  and 
the  pieces  bear  the  same  relation  to 
gooa  music,  that  signboards  or  dia- 
grams do  to  fine  pictui^es. 

Take,  for  instance,  one  ol  those 
dramatico-miuical  performances,  re- 
presenting battles,  sieees  ana  so 
fortli,  with  which  M.  Julien  delights 
the  uiMSB  of  the  ))eoplo-~the  report  of 
gims,  the  expIoBion  of   pyixjtechny, 


the  bray  of  the  trumiMt,  the  boom  il 
the  drum,  and  even  we  ahouti  of  m^ 
which  occur  in  the  performance— all 
these  tricks  are  contemptible  as  em  «- 
tional  music,  exactly  in  the  de^ 
that  they  are  eflTective  as  mere  d^ 
script! ve  sounds  ;  and  the  mor^  tb-y 
are  present  in  the  composition,  the 
more  is  the  whole  degraded  in  »ii 
artistic  and  eesthetical  point  of  vitr. 

Lastly,  what  distiuguisheA  the  a- 
tor  from  the  mimic  i  Again  we  say, 
the  same  difference  :  the  one  siige'>'» 
ideas  principally  ;  the  other  ewi<4i*«». 
We  say  princij>ally,  bscause  Di^t 
mimics  are  to  same  extent  artists, 
exciting  chiefly,  however,  theloyit 
emotion,  as  the  satirist  is  a  tatiri*' 
poet,  and  the  Dutch  school  are  atill 
painters. 

Our  theoiy,  for  which  we  hope  wij 
have  made  a  case,  haa,  however,  an- 
other aspect,  and  this  it  is  wlucfa  in- 
clines us  still  fm-ther  to  its  adoptioiL 
It  explains  not  only  how  in  <Mie  vitw 
art  is  toying,  but  how  in  another,  and 
a  more  extended  aspect,  it  is  very  far 
removed  from  any  such  thing.  The 
artist  begins  by  a  desire  to  express 
his  own  emotions ;  so  far  he  is  toy- 
ing ;  but  when  having  acquired  the 
mastery  over  his  art,  Tie  sets  himself 
to  raise  particiUar  emotions  in  tb? 
minds  of  othera,  when  he  ceases  to  l>e 
merely  amusing  himself,  and  begiu^ 
to  educate  others,  or  rather  to  make 
the  education  ol  others  an  obiect^  he 
ceases  then  indeed  to  toy,  and  unJtr- 
takes  a  serious  responsibility.  His 
mode  of  using  the  gi*eat  power  given 
to  him  may  do  much  good,  9sA 
it  may  do  much  harm.  Fra 
Angelico  was  not  toying  when  be 
painted  his  pictures.  Kouget  ^ 
lille  was  not  toying  when  he  com- 
posed the  Marseillaise  ;  and  the  man 
spoke  wisely  who  said,  he  cared  not 
who  made  the  laws,  if  he  might  make 
the  ballads. 

The  toying  process,  however,  murf 
generally  have  been  first  ^ue 
uirouffh.  Aman  must  havemaue  > 
toy  of  his  art  before  he  is  able,  f'^'- 
quently  before  he  conceives  a  wish,  t«» 
aflect  his  fellows.  To  begin  by  i^^ 
siring  to  eilucate  others,  is  begiomAf.' 
at  the  wrong  end,  like  trying  to  writ** 
before  one  has  learnt  to  reatL  A  ma" 
learns  fe-ncing  as  an  amusement,  or 
an  exercise,  though  it  may  be  useful 
t<o  him  to  bo  a  go^  swordsman ;  ^]u- 
ho  would  scarce  be  likely  to  acquii' 
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a  proficiency,  who  ^ould  obtnmence 
practice  by  an  engagement  with  sharp 
points. 

If,  then,  our  theory  be  true,  the 
educational  quality  in  this  thinl 
source  of  pleasure,  is  the  stimulus 
given  to  the  sympathies,  on  which,  of 
course,  it  is  needless  to  enlar^.  80 
having  thus,  by  going  through  some 


of  the  most  itriklBg  ingtanoet  of  the 
toys  both  of  children  and  adults, 
shovm,  or  endeavoured  to  show,  that* 
this  educational  quality  is  present  in, 
most  of  them,  we  may  be  pardoned 
if  we  conclude  this  alridy  overgrown 
essay,  with  the  strikini^  sentiment  of 
La ^ieur's drummer,  Vive  la  hcufateile. 
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A  REVIEWER  who  balances  the  merita 
of  books  should  have  a  twofold  face — 
one  looking  towards  the  past,  the 
other  watching  the  present ;  but  his 
brain  should  be  sin^e.  He  shoiild 
be  the  Janus  in  tne  porch  of  the 
temple  of  literature.  The  critic  of 
poetiT  should  above  all  possess  this 
double  glance.  He  who  has  accu- 
rately thought  on  the  poetry  of  the 
S resent  and  the  past,  will  easily  un- 
erstand  that  the  poetic  idea  of  the 
present  day  is  a  natural  consequent 
of  the  Protean  developments  of  the 
idea  in  preceding  times.  The  age  of 
feeling  everything  and  doing  nothing 
has  past  away.  The  age  of  doing 
eveiythinff  and  feeling  nothing  is, 
we  hope,  also  perishing.  Mere  action, 
whether  for  pleasure  or  for  what  are 
falsely  cfUledthe  splendid  vices,  when 
uninspired  by  any  noble  motive  or 
pure  aspiration  arising  from  the  soul, 
must  perish,  like  Milo,  of  its  own 
strength.  Mere  feeling,  no  matter 
how  high  and  pure,  if  it  does  not 
eventuate  in  action,  will,  like  Achilles, 
eat  its  own  heart  away,  sitting  idly 
in  its  tent  by  the  far  resounding 
shores  of  life.  In  poetry,  the  artifici^ 
school  of  which  rope  was  the  head, 
and  which  closed  in  the  dulness  of 
Hayley,  may  represent  the  former. 
Tlie  passionate  sentimentalism  of 
Byron  may  illustrate  the  latter. 

High-motiveil  feeling  which  re- 
8ult«  in  action — tlie  type  of  which 
God  has  given  us  in  marriage,  or  the 
union  of  strength  and  tenderness — 
will  proceed  through  the  world  like 
Valentine  the  chivalrous,  and  Orson 
the  strong,  conquering  and  to  con- 
quer. This  is  what  in  the  progress 
of  the  poetic  idea  we  hope  we  have 
attained  to  in  the  highest  poetry  of 
the  day.  The  dry^  nnimfiassioned 
ethical  thinkiBg  of  FOpe  was  as  use- 


less to  influence  the  aoul,  as  a  smooth 
straight  road  is  to  call  forth  the  emo- 
tions with  which  we  survey  the  wind- 
ingnegligence  of  nature's  landscape. 

The  sentimentalism  which  Byron 
seized  on  to  make  it  grand  and  ter- 
rible with  a  pa.ssiDnate  fatalism,  in- 
flamed the  heart  indeed,  but  only  to 
consume  it.  But  from  this  phase  of 
human  feeling  he  has  freed  us  for 
ever.  It  rose  to  an  unprecedented 
height,  and  the  mind  of  the  mass  will 
never  endure  it  again.  We  have  ad- 
vanced from  the  mere  love  of  nature 
which  Byron  gave  us,  and  from  the 
ideal  and  unsanctifled  love  of  hu- 
manity which  Shelley  disclosed  to  us, 
to  a  higher  and  a  purer  realm.  In 
Wordsworth  we  have  seen  the  spousal 
of  nature  and  humanity.  In  the  pre- 
sent poetry  we  have  more  fully  de- 
veloped Wordsworth's  idea,  by  shew- 
ing, as  Tennyson  has  done  in  "  In 
^^moriam,'*  the  inward  life  of  the 
soul,  and  teachin^^  us  the  practical 
bearing  which  it  has  on  naxure  and 
humanity,  on  social  life,  and  public 
action.  The  danger  of  the  present 
school  is,  that  it  may  destroy  action 
by  making  too  much  of  the  inner  life. 
TYiQ  life  of  the  soul  is  nobler  than  the 
life  of  the  intellect,  but  they  are 
equally  useless  to  mankind  unless 
linked  to  action.  When  we  imder- 
st&nd  that  a  spiritual  meaning  imder- 
lies  all  actions,  and  so  gives  them  a 
symbolic  universality,  and  that  all 
spiritual  feeling  is  useless  imless  it 
has  its  complement  in  action,  then 
we  shall  strifce  the  true  baknce,  and 
our  life  will  become  equalized  and 
real. 

Perhans  it  would  not  be  amiss  to 
hint  at,  oriefly,  the  particular  caUs&M 
which  gave  rise  to  this  school  of  myfc-' 
ticism.  It  is  almost  uiilieoessary  to 
observe   that   great    poets  coincide 
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with  great  popular  exdtement.  It  is 
a  question  whether  such  excitement 
does  not  create  poets  to  express  the 
ttnmling  feeling  of  thepeoj^le,  as  a 
cUstunMUice  of  the  equilibnum  of 
thecUstiibutionof  telluric  magnetism 
results  in  the  Aurora.  The  political 
excitement  in  England,  dunng  the 
time  of  Byron,  and  Shelley,  and  Cole- 
ridge was  almost  unprecedented. 
When  the  embers  of  this  fire  had 
died,  a  lon^  period  of  quietude 
followed.  At  last  an  era  of  theolo- 
gical excitement  arose,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  introduction  of  German  modes 
of  thought,  the  throes  of  which  are 
still  couTulsing  England.  With  the 
agony  of  this  generation  sprang  up 
poetry  anew.  Further,  the  constella- 
tion which  brightened  the  age  of  Pitt 
sank  like  the  sun  in  the  tropics.  It 
left  us  no  twilight.  Men  were  ex- 
hausted by  so  much  imagination. 
They  fell  back  into  the  soft  and 
leatheni  arm-chair  of  calm,  comfort- 
able material  life.  They  would  no 
more  of  poetiy.  They  devoted  their 
energy  to  cotton  and  ndlways.  They 
were  never  de^ly  stirred  except  by 
a  bankruptcy.  The  subjugation  of  na- 
ture to  practical  use  alone ;  the  in- 
difference to  mere  natural  beauty  ; 
the  utilitarian  principles  which  pre- 
vaded    science    and    art;   all  these 

Spread  till  wealth  increased  and  men 
ecayed;  and  trul^,  and  love,  and 
courage  were  all  submersed  in  the 
great  golden  sea  which  broke  heavily 
upon  the  heart  of  England.  Men 
spoke  like  Shylock.  "  There  was  no- 
tldng  good  but  ffood  security."  The 
reaction  from  thlB  material  life  was 
the  poetry  of  mysticism.  It  is  the 
exponent  of  the  soul.  The  very  foun- 
dation stone  of  this  mystical  poetry 
is  that  the  soul  of  man  has  cogmtions, 
by  which  it  intuitively  recognizes 
truth,  and  receives  it ;  and  to  these 
coitions  this  poetiy  appeals  in  words 
wmch  cannot  be  so  much  understood 
hBfeU,  Shakespeare,  beyond  all  others, 
was  master  of  this  power  of  appealing 
to  the  intuitions  ;  and  it  is  this  which 
nves  the  felt  reality  to  all  he  says. 
There  is  one  instance  which  we  have 
always  thought  most  wonderful.  It 
is  Caliban's  perception  of  the  beautiful 
in  sleep.  When  awake,  the  brutal 
and  sensual  body  is  completely  pre- 
dominant ;  but  in  sleep,  the  half-soul 
of  the  monster  awakes  in  the  dead- 
ness  of  the  body,  and  feels  the  beau- 


tiful. It  isexquiutel^tme,  moreover, 
that  the  feeling  oontmuee  for  a  short 
time  after  he  awakes,  and  he  ''  cries 
to  sleep  again.**  We  have  often  wish- 
ed that  a  contrast  were  drawn,  by 
some  capable  critic,  between  Caliban, 
who  is  brutal  by  nature,  and  Stephano 
and  Trinculo,  who  have  brutalised 
themselves.  The  balance  is  certainly 
on  the  side  of  Caliban.  As  we  hare 
said  above,  it  was  the  reaction  from 
the  age  of  work  which  produced  the 
poetry  of  mysticism.  Men  beffan  to 
feel  that  there  was  somethii^  deeper 
than  mere  outward  life.  Tne  cold 
abstractions  of  science,  tiie  whiri  of 
machinery,  and  the  dash  of  hammers 
did  not  satisfy  a  want  which  preyed 
upon  them  in  epite  of  all  their  efforts 
to  deaden  it.  They  had  recourse  to 
their  own  souls,  to  find  an  answer  to 
these  shapeless  yearnings  which  CTer 
protest  forthe  infinite.  They  searched 
their  heart  to  discover  wliat  it  was 
which  seemed  to  underlie  everything 
with  something  beautifully  strange ; 
and  the  feeling  of  which  startled 
them  amidst  nature,  and  terrified 
them  in  the  centre  of  tiieir  workshops. 
It  is  thus  that  the  poetry  of  this  ag« 
has  become  mysticaL  It  deals  with 
the  individual  soul,  as  connected  with 
the  universal.  Itdeals  with  all  thinjgs, 
not  by  themselves,  but  in  connection 
with  the  pervasive  spiritual  meaning 
which  links  a  part  to  the  whole,  and 
the  whole  to  a  part  This  is  one  of 
the  causes  why  the  poetry  of  the  age 
is  so  difficult  of  explanation,  and 
yet  to  those  who  can  grasp  its  unive^ 
sality,  so  simple.  It  would  seem  a 
paradox  to  assert  that  this  mysticism 
IS  at  once  single,  and  yet  inexplicable 
in  words.  Yet  so  it  i&  All  pure 
intuitions  are  at  once  most  simple^ 
and  yet  impossible  of  explanation. 

If  we  only  consider  how  easily  we 
feel  the  idea  of  a  cause,  and  yet  how 
impossible  all  men  have  found  it  to 
state  it  in  words,  we  shall  see  how 
poetry,  which  chiefly  deals  with  these 
mtuitions,  is  felt  to  be  true,  and  yet 
is  not  to  be  explained.  Even  those 
who  possess  the  gift  divine  of  expce- 
sion,  can  never  express  these  ideas 
fully  ;  no,  not  even  if  thev  tried  for 
ever.  It  is  sufficient,  if  they  give  us 
enough  to  make  us  feel  what  they 
mean.  But  a  certain  receptivity  i^ 
needed  in  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
and  men  understand  and  love  accord- 
ing to   this   receptivity.     What  w 
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tmth  to  one  is  nothing  to  another, 
and  sometimes  seems  positive  false- 
hood. There  are  few  men  who  com- 
prehend and  like  the  same  parts  of 
Shakespeare  as  others  ;  and  yet 
there  are  certain  points  on  which 
almost  all  men  think  and  love  alike. 
In  the  world  of  thought  there  is  ever 
a  great  unity,  lying  under  endless 
diversity;  and  one  of  the  great  ob- 
jects of  the  poetry  of  mysticism  is  to 
link  every  diverse  thought  to  the 
underlying  unity. 

We  do  not  expect  that  this  phase 
of  the  Poetic  Idea  will  continue  lonff. 
Already  it  is  degenerating  into  mudi 
metaphysical  uselessness.  Itmustnar 
turally  descend  before  it  rises  to  some- 
thing higher.  We  confidently  hope 
that  before  lon^  the  Poetic  Idea  will 
be  influenced  oy  a  truer  religious 
feeling  —  one  more  reverent,  more 
humble,  than  at  present ;  and  yet 
more^  that  Science  will  take  her  true 
position  in  Poetry,  and  drive  out  the 
Unnatural  with  her  spear  of  light. 
The  great  mistake  of  the  time  is 
giving  too  much  honour  to  what  is 
called  ''  the  man.**  It  has  arisen 
from  the  American  and  Ckrman  tran- 
scendentalism. The  time  will  come 
when  the  soul  of  man  will  be  repre- 
sented not  as  identical  with  nature 
and  Crod,  but  in  its  true  place,  a  re- 
flex of  €k>d  in  itself,  and  a  perci- 
pient of  Crod  in  everything.  This  is 
its  true  position  in  Poetnr,  though 
perhaps  not  in  Theology  ;  for  FoeGry 
represents  the  soul  not  as  it  is,  but 
as  it  ought  to  be,  while  it  represents 
the  heart  as  it  is. 

Thus  far  had  we  proceeded,  when, 
lifting  our  eyes,  eight  reproachful  co- 
vers met  our  view — brown,  green, 
and  blue  they  shimmered  on  the 
desk,  and  we  remembered  that  we 
had  intended  to  say  something  of  their 
respective  merits.  Disregarding  two 
or  three  conceited  glances  which  some 
of  them  cast  upon  us,  we  took  up  one 
which  looked  tne  smsdlest.  with  orna- 
ments, ''  urns  and  flourishes,''  on  its 
back  and  breast.  Mr.  Michell's 
Poetry  of  Creation*  is  an  unpre- 
tending little  volume,  full  of  unpre- 
tending little  poetrjr.  We  regret 
that  we  cannot  in  justice  say  more 
for  it  than  that  it  is  simple  and  pretty 


in  parts,  neveft*  rising  to  ihepoetically 
flreat,  but  occasiona&y  attaining  to  a 
degreeof  descriptiveexcellence.  There 
are  some  natural  touches,  one  of  which 
we  subjoin,  which  would  give  Mr. 
Michell  a  fair  chance  in  front  of  the 
critical  bayonets,  if  he  would  but 
consent  to  write,  a  few  hundred  in- 
stead of  a  few  thousand  lines,  and 
would  not  crush  out  the  vitality  of 
his  mind,  and  the  patience  of  his 
readers,  by  seven  parts,  and  five 
thousand  Imes  or  more.  Mr.  Michell 
has  built  his  own  mausoleum,  and 
his  fame  lies  entombed  beneath. 
Should  he  ever  emeige  frmn  this  su- 
perincumbent mass  of  five  thousand 
lines,  we  hope  he  will  write  shortly, 
and  he  will  write  well;  for  "hir. 
Michell  has  an  eye  to  see,  and  a  heart 
to  understand,  as  this  description  will 
witness  for  us  : — 

.  Approach,  at  this  high  moimtain's  base, 
A  cartaincd,  solitary  place, 

Bebold  a  radiant  in&nt  bom  1 
There  shines  no  lovelier,  purer  thing. 
Than  this  npbabbling,  gurgling  spring, 
And  nature  doth  all  beauties  bring. 

The  tby  stranger  to  adorn. 

.        .        .        .        •        . 
How  smoothly  hath  she  shaped  the  rim. 
That  when  the  bason  doth  o  erbrim, 
The  waters  may  most  gently  flow ; 
Or  flowing,  only  whisper  low. 
How  secret  hath  she  made  this  seat 

Within  the  hollow  of  her  mountain, 
That  none  may  come  with  trampling  feet 

To  mar  the  beauty  of  her  fountain. 

The  place  is  beauteous,  while  so  lone. 
An  air  of  mystic  sweetness  thrown 

On  thu  young  fount,  the  mountain's 
daughter — 

And  e?er  gushing«.the  bright  water 

Seems  foil  of  life,  and  joy,  and  glee  ; 
And  as  it  dances  shining  out. 

It  chafes  with  every  stone  and  tree. 
And  laughs  its  sparkling  spray  about. 

This  is  pretty ;  but  scnnetimes  we 
regret  to  find  Mr.  Michell  sinking 
into  the  positively  bad.  The  following 
would  seem  to  be  cuUed  from  a  school- 
boy's copy-book  : — 

There  is  a  samted,  worshipped  tree, 
That  lires  so  long — no  mortals  know 

It  e'er  can  die,  $o  vast  ye  tee 
A  mamsnotk  omong  ekmbt  below. 


*  The  Poetry  of  Creation,  in  seven  parts,  by  ttkboUl  Uichelli  author  of  **  Boins  «f  Many 
Lands,"  etc.    Ivondoa :  Chapman  and  Hall.  DigmzeaDy  ^«^jv_7v/-i^iv^ 
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And  Una : — 

Evil—hotr  oft  the  finite  mind 
In  an  it  Me0  will  Evil  find : 
Th*  einlting  demon  waging  still 
Fierce  war  agunst  the  Alnughtj's  win. 

We  may  leave  Mr.  Michell  with 
these  quotationa,  and  jxmm  on  to  a 
book  with  an  eqiially  mgantic  title. 
With  amazement  bordering  on  the 
utter,  we  have  read  Mr.  Oollins'  ap- 
I^Wiately  entitled  book,  ''  The  Fall 
<^  Man,'*t  and  we  felt  inclined  to  cry 
out  with  Oi^elia — 

Oh,  what  a  aoble  mind  is  here  o*ertbrown  I 

There  are  two  books  which  we 
should  earnestly  recommend  Mr.  Ool- 
lins to  studyin  the  exquisite  retire- 
ment of  Wicklow,  among  t^hose 
mountains  and  lakes  he  hi^  studied 
nature,  and  investigated  the  very 
depths  of  the  Bathos.  They  are 
Blair's  licctures,  andlindley  Mur- 
ray's Grammar.  In  the  latter  we 
would  specially  recommend  the  chap- 
ters on  the  Articles  and  the  Pro- 
noims — ^for,  strange  to  say,  Mr.  Col- 
lins seems  blindly  ignorant  of  their 
existence.  We  have  read  the  Pre- 
face, and  have  looked  in  vain  for  the 
old  familiar  faces  of  the  articles.  We 
have  spent  as  much  time  as  we  could 
spare  m  searching  for  any  connexion 
between  the  consequent  and  the  an- 
tecedent, usually  given  in  our  lan- 
guage by  the  lost  pronoun,  and  we 
coum  not  help  imconsciously  com- 
paring  Mr.  CoUins's  writing  to  the 
Pleiades,  ever  looking  for  their  va- 
nished sister.  We  will  quote  one 
sentence  from  this  pr^ace  of  prefaces 
for  the  edification  of  our  readera  in 
the  English  language : — 

**Throngfa  aU  advance,  a  scattered  an- 
dience  He  (the  Poet)  will  find  besides :  for 
thonght  is  wanting  in  the  mass— and  narrow 
mhid  will  never  ventnre  through  creative 
arrive,  to  seek  discovery  in  danger's  path,  or 
fearless  wait  the  bnrsting  of  a  shell.  The 
metaphor  holds  in  Philoeophic  Truth;  the 
plain  of  knowledge  is  strewed  with  snch, 
the  trea4  of  genius  will  wake  a  thousand  in 
its  path." 

There  it  lies,  and  what  the  meta- 
phor is — what  it  is  the  plain  of  know- 


ledge is  strewed  with,  whether  it  is 
with  metaphors,  or  diacoveriet,  or 
ocean  shells,  or  thirtcen-inch  sheik, 
we  cannot  discover.  If  the  tread  of 
genius  is  to  wake  a  thousand  burst- 
ing shdls  in  its  path,  we  feel  indeed 
that  it  is  better  "  to  live  unseen,  and 
die  unheai-d."  But,  men  of  genius  I 
still  hope  on  :  this  may  not  have  been 
Mr.  Collins'  meaning — 

Where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
'Tisiblly  tobe  wise. 

We  promise  our  readers  much 
wilderea  amusement  if  thev  will  boy 
this  book.  It  purports  to  be  a  Poem 
in  five  Cantos.  The  two  last  are  pub- 
lished. The  first  three  aeem  earen 
vote  aacro,  Mr.  Collins  is  indeed  a 
preposterous  man.  He  reminds  us 
of  the  false  prophets  in  the  Infemo, 
whose  faces  were  reversed,  and  who 
consequently  were  always  obliged  to 
walk  backwards.  Two-thirds  of  the 
book  are  notes  on  various  subjects, 
chiefly  rechauffU  of  Butl^,  and 
Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge,  and 
some  correspondence  with  a  Bight 
Honorable  niend. 

The  fourth  Canto  is  entitled  "  Pro- 
bation,  and  a  Future  State,"  and  is 
based  on  Butler's  two  matchless 
chapters  in  the  Analogy.  Mr.  Oollina 
has  built  much  hay,  and  straw,  and 
stubble  on  this  strong  foundation ;  and 
from  the  sides  of  l£e  edifice  of  this 
fourth  Canto  there  ]m)ject  long-rsf- 
tered  lines  like  these,  which  the  eye 
loses  in  the  distance  : — 

And  if  an  nature's  royiterks  revealed  do 
show  to  as  the  diaooaniodaa  wide. 

Between  the  essential  forms  of  living  tbia|^ 
and  those  wherein  they*re  dothsd  to 
outward  consciousness. 

The  beginning  of  the  fifth  Ctfito, 
considered  apart  from  the  metre, 
which  Mr.  Collins'  dictatorial  preface 
cannot  make  us  believe  harmonious, 
is  really  good,  and  quite  startles  the 
unwary  reader;  but  towards  the 
middle  we  unhappily  li£;ht  uptm  s 
"  son  of  genius,"  whom  he  describes 
as  wandenng  o'er  the  troubled  face  of 
heaven;"  as  "rioting  in  fierce  de- 
light ;"  as  "  taking  h&  dreadful  ^ 
through  black  douds  flashing;^  w 
"spelling  his  flight  in  maddening 
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«o0titfi7 ;"  M  '^  ieapiiitf  oa  the  roaring 
8urffe*s  back  ;"  as  "  oaaUing  tmwaM 
wii£  the  roar  of  elements."  WefmiBh 
with  Mr.  Collins — 

And  as  aronnd  the  ocean  the  imgrj  billows 

bear  him. 
His  wildly^hetvin/;  breast  breatiMttivid  fbrtk 

the  gloomy  spirit  of  the  tempest. 
Which  motints  them  framing  to  the  iklss. 

It  is  friffhtf ul  to  consider  what  Mr. 
Collins,  who,  we  nreeume,  is  a  ''  ion 
of  ff^oius,'*  must  have  suffered  in  hia 
eany  yonth  ;  and  he  will  permit  us 
to  hope  that  he  has  at  last  attained 
a  more  peaceful  experience.  From 
our  heart  we  pity  the  man  who  has 
thus  been  the  complacent  football  of 
the  elements.  How  browned,  how 
thunder-scarred^  how  tem^t-seamed 
must  be  his  spint,  if  not  his  corporeal 
form,  which  we  are  actually  ffiven  to 
understand  from  the  lines  unuerw^it 
all  theae  appalliog  incidents.  Let 
not  young  men  imagine  that  it  is 
necessary  to  go  through  all  this  to 
make  them  poets.  Let  them  get  back 
to  honest  natural  life,  where  the  sim- 
lights  are  wann  and  the  mind  healthy, 
where  they  may  watch  the  farmer 
at  his  work»  and  the  milk-maid  croes- 
ivi^  the  ford ;  and  ride  through  a 
quiet  lane  at  evening,  breathing  soft 
air,  and  with  the  soul  of  scent  upon 
the  low  breeze  which  comes  up  from 
the  crofts  and  orchards  of  our  own 
lovely  land.  This  is  better  than  any 
elemental  riding.  This  will  make 
them  truer-heartedf  and  fill  them  with 
the  human  sympathy  and  the  unocm- 
scious  jopr  which  make  the  genius. 
We  are  siok  to  deatil  of  the  grotesque 
and  unimaginable  plants  which  have 
sprung  u]>  around  the  Bvronic  tree, 
(lonversations  with  the  ligh^iing,  and 
riding  on  the  sea  are  not  so  pleasant 
now  as  they  were ;  and  moreover 
Byron  did  not  peiform  these  feats  in 
the  same  manner  as  Mr.  OoUins'  son 
of  genius  has  done.  He  simply  swam 
over  the  Hellespont,  and  watched 
from  his  boat  on  Uie  dark  waters  of 
Geneva,  the  storm  battle  through  the 
Alps,  and  then  described  the  ocean 
and  the  tempest,  enriching  the  de- 
scription with  feelingand  imagination. 

We  turn  with  pleasure,  heightened 
by  the  e<mtnwt,  fnnn  the  '*fall  of 
man'*  to  "Verslcles,  by  T.  Irwin.»^ 


We  have  seldom  met,  siuce  we  rea<l 
the  poems  of  Wordsworth,  with  such 
delicate  etching  of  quiet  scenery. 
Nature  seaiis  to  be  reflected  in  his 
mind,  as  the  encircling  hills  and 
woods  are  in  the  still  boscxn  ci  our 
Killamey  lakes.  There  is  no  stormy 
violence  in  his  poetry;  and  even 
when  he  treats  of  the  most  keen  and 
sarcastic  heart  which  ever  beat  with 
a  contempt  for  humanity — a  contempt 
which  was  always  mercnnff  into  hate 
— ^he  Hnds  in  the  retnoution  which 
discarded  human  feeling  ever  exactly 
a  theme  for  sorrow  and  for  love  r — 

And  when  we  pace  along  the  shrine 
Whidi  ooldlj  closed  on  his  despair  i 
View,  fhMn  his  angered  WSt  apart. 
The  paasloned-tnemble  of  the  heart, 
Whidi  ripplee  in  the  little  line, 
**  Only  A  womaa^  hair.*' 

Of  some  of  these  poems  we  can  speal^ 
with  high  and  deserved  ptaise,  and 
specially  one, "  The  First  Pyramid." 
The  May-day  Bevel  is  a  delightful, 
lifelike  piece  of  fancy,  something  like 
Landseer  in  poetry.  The  death  <^ 
Hercules  is  a  danng  and  well-sus- 
tained imitlition  of  the  style  and 
rhythm  of  the  Morte  D' Arthur,  and 
the  ^uone  of  T^myson  ;  but  we  wish 
that  Mr.  Irwin  would  be  content 
with  his  own  poetic  abilities,  and  his 
own  natural  style.  It  would  be  better 
for  his  fame. 

There  is  an  accuracy  of  truth  in 
his  delineation  of  animal  life  and 
scenery,  especially  striking  us  in  sin- 
gle lines,  whidi  tells  of  many  a 
Qioughtful  walk  by  the  greening  hill- 
sides and  through  the  autumn  woods, 
at  those  still  seasons  when  the 
brain  receives  the  impressions  of  out- 
ward things  half  unconsciously,  yet 
still  all  the  more  deeply  for  the  under- 
tide  of  thought  which  has  subdued 
the  mind  to  a  receptive  calmness. 
We  think  and  receive  together,  or 
rather  the  senses  and  the  soul  are 
there  in  perfect  tune,  and  link  their 
himnonies  together  like  a  Germafi 
fugue. 

We  quote  one  or  two  lines :  — 

Or  I  hear  the  gajr  grasshopper 
Panting  in  the  soltrj  grass, 
On  his  shnttlt  pnUe,'*  &o. 
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From  the  fiur  doocl  line  puffed  with 


Here  is  a  quaint  conceit : — 

Eren  her  finger  tips  shall  glow. 
In  tin/  gloTes  that  fit  as  tight 
As  pink  sheaths  of  the  p^fhmed  bean. 

Some  of  the  songs  are  beautifiiL 
We  wish  we  had  room  to  quote  them  ; 
but  it  is  better  for  our  readers  to 
spend  money  well  in  buying  this 
graceful  little  book. 

We  would  earnestly  recommend 
Mr.  Irwin  to  condense  his  poetic 
thinking.  There  are  times  when  love 
of  the  beauty  of  nature  lures  him 
into  mere  description.  In  these  times, 
to  attract  lastingly  the  mind  of  the 
public,  there  should  be  something 
more.  Nature  should  be  wedded  to 
the  soul  of  humanity.  We  should  be 
i^tartled  into  an  appreciation  of  the 
occult  relation  between  the  objects 
we  see  and  the  subjective  life  of  our 
mind.  This  is  the  great  and  teaching 
charm  of  Wordsworth.  This  it  is 
which  gives  to  €k>the's  songs  their 
wondernil  reality.  To  represent  the 
spousal  of  nature  to  humanity  in 
words,  is  one  of  the  most  difi^cult  as 
well  as  one  of  the  loftiest  peaks  a  poet 
can  attain  to. 

In  many  of  Mr.  Irwin's  poems  there 
is  a  real  human  radness  and  pictu- 
resqueness  as  in  '^the  Blacksmith,** 
and  *'  a  group  in  Queen  Anne's  time," 
which  puts  us  in  mind  of  Prior; 
while  others,  from  their  versatility  of 
thought,  su^;ested  irresistibly  to  us 
Madame  double's  letters,  where  we 
find  in  one  page  often  philosophy 
and  cookery,  scent  and  science,  the 
maxims  of  La  Rochefoucauld  and  the 
Pense^  of  Bkdse  Pascal. 

But  we  should  be  doing  him  deep 
injustice  if  we  said  his  poems  were 
onLv  this.  There  is  a  vem  of  tender 
melancholvand  sorrow  for  lost  friends, 
which  makes  the  mind  and  memorv 
sweet  and  thoughtful  as  they  read. 
We  might  quote  many,  but  one  will 
be  sufficient,  in  which  he  has  attained 
to  that  excellence  we  said  above  he 
required,  in  order  to  give  his  poetry 
a  lasting  value : — 

IL  AXOELO. 

I  sit  at  eye  within  the  cnrtam's  fold, 
Where  shone  tlij  gentle  fiice  in  the  full 
moooy 


So  many  an  e^e,  and  sing  tome  aati^M  tne 
We  snng  together  oftentimes  of  old : 
In  that  dear  nook  the  loodj  moonbwnw 
fiiU, 
And  tonch  thy  empty  chair  with  moorafiil 
light; 
Thy  picture  gazes  on  me  from  the  waQ : 
/hear  tkgjbotrttpi  m  oid  rooms  ai  m^fki. 

On  lonely  roads  beneath  the  daiksome  dawa, 
When  broods  upon  tke  broad  deadbmdtke 

I  wander  sadly,  loddng  oft  bdiind, 
Maycfaance  that  I  may  see  thy  spectxe  van  i 

For  stilll  deem  thon  foUoweet  me—and  still 
Believe  that  lore  departs  not  with  the  day; 

Thjf  face  looks  on  me  from  the  momiag 

Thy  smile  comes  sadfy/rom  tke  dose  o/dcvf. 

Oft,  oft,  by  sandy  ridges  o*er  the  sea. 
Or  orer  distant  fiumshed  fields  at  night, 
Where  sheds  some  low  pale  star  its  siea- 
derest  light, 

I  sedc  in  earth's  dim  tolitodes  for  thee: 
Proud  of  the  ererlasting  Ioto  I  bear, 

Still  mix  with  nature,  drawing  thence  relief; 
While  firom  the  void  of  sunset's  empty  air 

The  stars  look  on  the  gloiy  of  my  grief. 

No  one  is  without  a  folly  oi  his 
own  ;  and  Mr.  Irwin,  from  whom  we 
had  expected  better  things,  has  in- 
dulged his  muse  in  one  of  the  pre- 
vaibng  madnesses  oi  the  time.  Hany 
of  the  present  poets  seem  to  imajpne 
that  pouring  out  libations  of  Heheon 
to  the  Vine,  and  writing  songs  in 
praise  of  wine  is  pleasing  to  the  pub- 
lic taste.  There  never  was  a  gf^>^ 
mistake.  It  is  enough  that  Honee 
has  said: 

Quid  non  ebrietaa  dedgnat,  etc 

It  is  enough  that  Alexander  Smith 
should  make  one  of  his  heroes  "  roei 
in  a  mountain  shieling.**  It  i" 
enough  that  Festus  should  drmk 
through  five  pages  of  poetiy  with 
his  fnends.  Ijet  us  have  no  more 
of  it.  Why  the  infent  Bacchus  (nj 
infant  in  our  days)  as  in  the  old 
Dionysian  processions,  should  always 
be  peering  out  among  the  ivy— tJT* 
in  our  times  of  loneliness  and  thought 
— is  a  marvel  and  a  grief  to  us.  It  ^ 
time  these  celebrations  of  eatingaou 
drinking  were  at  an  end.  when 
Wilson  satirized  the  puling  sentimen- 
tality and  the  oockneyism  of  his  tim^ 
by  the  tremendous  trencher  powers  of 
North  and  his  two  friends,  he  Uwe 
thought  that  a  tribe  of  men  who 
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imagined  Hog^s  eating  to  be  real, 
would  follow  in  his  train,  and  that 
the  early  novels  of  Diconeli  and 
Bulwer  would  be  actually  larded 
with  discourses  on  gastronomy,  and 
]3anegyrics  on  wine.  Ever  since  the 
time  of  Thomas  Moore,  poets  have 
thought  it  necessary  for  their  fame 
to  be  vinous.  We  can  assure  them,  in 
all  sobriety,  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  necessi^  for  such  soi^,  and 
that,  on  the  whole,  they  are  displeas- 
ingto  the  public. 

We  took  up  Mr.  Browning's  poems 
not  without  the  recollection  of  the 
tone  of  the  criticisms  which  have 
issued  from  the  press  upon  his  latest 
work,  "  Men  and  Women.*^  When 
we  had  read  it  through,  we  laid  it 
down  with  a  veiy  di£ferent  apprecia- 
tion from  that  which  it  has  received 
elsewhere ;  we  could  not  but  feel  that 
this  man  was  himself,  and  no  one  else. 
In  style,  in  mode  of  expression,  in  an 
abrupt  careless  strength  of  thought, 
in  often  times  an  acute  analysis  of 
supposed  states  of  existence,  and  the 
action  of  the  mind  therein,  he  stands 
alone.  To  be  a  distinct  snoke  in  the 
wheel  of  literature  is,  at  leaMt,  some- 
thing to  be  praised  for.  But  at  times 
his  originality  locks  its  legs  aroimd  hia 
throat,  like  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea, 
and  chokes  his  distinct  utterance. 
There  is  always  a  pearl  in  the  o3rster- 
poem,  but  it  is  so  encrusted  with 
barnacle  words,  and  long  trails  of 
entangled  sea  weed  sentences,  that 
the  reading  public  would  abandon  the 
task  of  opening  the  meaning  from 
want  of  the  knife  of  patience.  A 
little  trouble  on  Mr.  Browning's  part 
would,  with  his  strong  ana  acute 
mind,  satisfy  both  hiinself  and  the 
public  better.  We  are  far  from  ima- 
gining that  poetry  of  this  class  must 
be  understood  at  once,  but  there  is  a 
jieedlees  obscurity  and  uncouthness 
in  Mr.  Browning's  modes  of  expres- 
sion which  mi^t  be  avoided.  The 
same  strength  of  thought  which  pro- 
duced this  rough  wild  etching  could, 
if  brou£[ht  more  within  the  ordinary 
rules  of  art,  produce  more  delicate 
pencilling,  without  losing  a  bold 
reality.  To  be  useful  to  many  is 
better  than  to  be  useful  to  a  few. 
But  this  careless  strength  is  Mr. 
Browning's  idiosyncrasy.    Well,  we 


only  wish  Mr.  Browning  not  to  be 
content  with  himself  ;  let  him  pass  on 
from  .^Ischylns  to  Sophocles  ;  we  have 
had  the  great  rouffh  block  of  pure 
marble,  let  us  have  it  carved  into  the 
finished  statue. 

We  cannot  approve  of  such  poems 
as  The  Heretic^s  Tragedy — ^the  gross 
irreverence  which  some  excuse,  be- 
cause it  is  neoessaiy  to  the  character, 
might  be  avoided  by  not  treating 
of  such  a  subject  at  all.  There  is 
much  affectation  and  stone  breaking 
verbiage  in  a  poem  called  ''  Old  Pic- 
tures at  Florence,"  mixed  with  much 
acute  thinking.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
fortune that  Mr.  Browning  should 
persist  in  writing  in  a  style  which  re- 
sembles that  of  Don  Juan,  rough 
cast,  with  here  and  there  an  enor- 
mous block  of  wit,  too  heavy  for  any 
one  to  cany  away  without  a  groan. 

''  In  a  Ittdcony"  is,  though  not  in- 
comprehensible, at  least  most  unna- 
tural, yet  full  of  scattered  beauty. 
Here  are  a  few  lines : — 

This  eve*B  the  time — 
This  ere  intenae  with  yon  first  tremUing 

star. 
We  seem  to  pant  and  reach ;  scarce  anght 

between 
The  earth  that  rises  and  the  hearen  that 

bendf. 
All  natore  8elf.4ibandoned,  every  tiee 
Flong  as  it  will,  pucsoing  its  own  thoughts, 
And  fixed  so,  every  flower,  and  every  weed. 
No  pride,  no  shame,  no  victory,  no  defeat : 
All  under  God — each  measured  by  itself. 

This  is  good,  but  we  heartily  hope 
Mr.  Browning  will  cease  writing  lines 
which  much  offend  every  ear  and 
taste,  and  which  are  not  manlv,  be- 
cause they  are  careless  and  non- 
sensical— ^nonsensical,  because  the 
meaning  can  be  expressed  just  as  for- 
cibly in  other  words.  Let  the  reader 
form  his  opinion  of  this  verse : — 

Why,  you  would  not  bid  men  sunk  in  such  a 

slough, 
Strike  no  arm  out  further,  sUnk  and  stick  as 

now; 
Leaving  right  and  wrong  to  settle  the  em- 

broiknent. 
Heaven  with  snaky  hell  m  torture  and  en- 

toilment. 

There  is  one  poem  in  Mr.  Brown- 
lug's   first   volume    which    exhibits 
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more  d^eacy  of  thought  $akd  more 
finish  (excellences  we,  perhi^M,  owe 
to  the  Bubiect)  than  ta^j  other  almost 
in  the  book.  It  is  entitled  *'  By  the 
Fireside,"  and  is  addressed  to  his 
gifted  wife,  whose  poetry  all  have 
read  with  pleasure.  The  fiine  analysis 
of  the  connexion  of  ideas  which  gra- 
dually lead  him  from  the  hasel  trees, 
among  which  his  children  steal  out  to 
play,  to  the  ruined  chapel  on  the 
Alpine  goi^,  is  a  rarity  in  literature. 
The  description  of  the  approach  and 
of  the  landscape  we  ouote.  The  very 
words,  in  parts,  are  lumost  vocal  with 
the  scttieiy : — 

A  tm%,  tmd  weittmd  h  tk4  heart  ^ihmg$f 
The  woods  are  round  tu  heaped  and  dtoi| 

From  slab  to  slab  how  it  slips  and  siiringSi 
The  thread  of  water  single  and  shm, 

Through  the  ravage  some  torrent  brings. 

Does  It  feed  the  litUe  lake  below  ? 

That  speck  of  white  just  on  its  marge 
li  Pella  ;  see,  in  the  evening  glow 

How  i^arp  the  silver  spear-beads  ehafg^^ 
^Vhcn  Alps  meet  heaven  in  snow. 

And  jonder  at  foot  of  the  fronting  ridge, 
That  takes  the  turn  to  the  range  beyond. 

Is  the  chapel  riaehed  hj  the  one-nrrhed  bridge, 
Where  the  water  is  stopped  in  a  stagnant 
pond, 

Danced  over  by  the  midge. 

The  chspel  and  bridge  are  of  stsne  aliks-^ 
Blackish  grey,  and  mostly  Wet ; 

Cut  hemp  stalk  steep  In  the  narrow  dike, 
See  htxp  again  how  the  HcheM  firet, 

And  the  roots  of  the  ivy  strike. 


And  all  day  long  a  bird  sings  there, 
And  a  stray  sheep  drinlu  at  the  pond  at 
times, 

Tht  pkice  it  tiknt  and  tnot&t 
It  has  had  its  scenes,  its  joys,  its  ctimea 

But  that  is  its  own  afftiir. 

And  then  by  his  fireside  comes  the 
remembrance  of  his  evening  walk 
with  her  who  sits  opposite,  and  how 
thev  crossed  the  crumbling  bridge, 
and  were  about  to  return — **  but 
wait**— 

Oh,  moment  one  and  infinite ! 

The  water  slips  o*er  stock  and  stone. 
The  west  is  tender,  hardly  bright ; 

Uow  grey  at  once  is  the  evening  grown, 
One  star — the  chrysolite. 

Wo  two  stood  there  with  never  a  third. 
But  eaefa  by  eaeb,  w  eaob  knew  W«ll« 


The  ngkts  we  saw,  and  ^  aoaada  vthcsri. 
The  lights  and  the  shades  made  Bp  ai^di, 
Till  the  uronble  grew  and  stirred. 

.This  is  quite  perfect,  and  gives  tis 
what  we  wanL  and  whkt  we  accused 
Mr.  Irwin  or  not  possessing,  the 
power  of  disclosing  to  us  the  bearinc 
which  nature  has  on  humanity,  tm 
the  assistance  it  gives  us  by  chuniog 
in  with  our  feelings,  and  calliog 
them  forth  by  a  silent  sympathy. 

A  moment  after,  and  hands  unseen 
Were  hanging  the  night  around  us  fast; 

But  we  knew  that  a  bsr  was  broken  bettns 
Life  and  Itfo ;  we  were  mixed  at  last, 

In  spite  of  the  mortal  screen. 

The  forests  had  done  It ;  there  they  stood. 
We  eanght  for  a  second  the  powcfi  atpbj; 

They  had  mingled  us  so,  for  oBot  and  forgesd. 
Their  woik  was  done— we  might  go  sr 
■tay. 

They  rebiised  to  tbehr  andeiit  neod. 

Mow  the  world  is  made  for  each  of  m. 

We  wish  that  Mr.  Browning  had 
Written  more  poems  like  this,  Thei« 
is  one  Strang  poem  in  his  colleetioD, 
which  will  give  many  curious  thonghti 
to  any  one  fond  of  psychological  ea- 
quiries.  It  is  a  letter  ftfom  a  Syrisa 
physician  who  has  met  Laiams.  It 
would  be  too  long  for  us  to  give  an 
analysis  of  this  strange  poem,  bat  R 
is  interesting  and  novel,  and  treated 
in  a  manner  which  discloses  grest 
subtlety  of  thought  and  metaphywcsl 
imagination. 

mr.  Browning  is  a  lover  of  art 
His  criticisms  are  distinguished  hy 
the  same  "  dash,**  which  we  half  iW- 
pect  to  be  affectation.  Still,  the 
words  of  a  man  who  thinks  a»  a*- 
ways  worth  reading.  "Andrea  del 
Sarto"  will  well  repay  a  carrfd  pern- 
sal.  The  following  lines  seem  to  w 
BO  true  an  analysis  Ijetween  the  ■pi'^ 
tual  and  material  in  painting,  vA 
how  each  should  never  stand  alon^ 
but  be  always  the  complement  of  w 
other,  that  we  cannot  forbear  quotiiy 
them,  and  it  shall  be  our  last  qwta- 
tion  ;  moreover  the  quotation  wifl  gijj 
the  reader  an  idea  of  Mr.  Browning^ 
dashing  style : — 

A  fine  way  to  palnl  soul,  by  psbiingMf 
So  ill,  the  eye  cau*t  stop    therp,  most  f* 

forther. 
And  caa*l  fim  wo 
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Whr  can't  a  iMBnter  lift  each  foot  in  tana. 
Make  his  flesh  liker,  and  his  soul  more  like. 
Both  in  their  order?  Take  the  prettiest  face, 

The  Prior's  niece is  it  so  pretty 

Yon  can't  discover  if  it  means  hope,  fear. 
Sorrow  or  joy  ?  won't  beanty  go  with  these  ? 
Snppose  I'to  made  her  eyes  all riglit  and  bine. 
Can  1 1  take  breath,  and  tiyto  add  life's  flash, 
And  then  add  son],  and  heighten  them  three- 
fold— 
Or  My  there's  beanty  with  no  soul  at  all—* 
(I  neTor  saw  it — put  the  ease  the  same) 
If  you  get  simple  beauty  and  nought  else. 
Yon  get  aboat  the  best  thing  God  invents  ; 
That^   somewhat — and  you'll  find  the  soul 

Ton  hare  missed 
Within  yourself  when  you  return  hUn  thanks. 

We  are  always  pleased  to  see  a 
book  of  Mr.  Mackay's,  and  we  were 
not  disappointed  when  we  had  read 
"  The  Lump  of  Gold,*'*  his  latest 
work. 

The  story  is  simple.  Aubrey  loves 
Parson  Vale's  daughter,  but  desirous 
of  money  to  redeem  his  ancestral  pro- 
perty, goes  to  Australia,  making  a 
close  friendship  on  the  voyage.  At 
the  diggings  ne  finds  an  enormous 
lump  of  gold  which  he  cautiously 
conceals,  for  it  is  too  heavy  to  re- 
move. In  one  of  his  stealthy  visits, 
his  friend  suddenly  appears,  and 
claims  half,  and  in  his  wrath  he 
smites  him  seemingly  dead  with  his 
hammer.  He  flies  home,  leaving  the 
gold,  and  ffoes  to  his  native  viUa^e, 
crushed  with  remorse.  He  falls  sick 
unto  death,  and  is  attended  by  Par- 
son Vale,  to  whom  he  relates  his 
story,  and  who  relieves  his  mind  by 
telliiiff  him  that  Heseltine  his  friend 
18  BtiU  alive.  Of  course  a  bridal  fol- 
lows, and  Heseltine  with  most  marvel- 
lous Christianitv  goes  to  Australia,  and 
bringing  back  the  lump  of  sold  which 
he  had  cunningly  conceided,  gives 
half  to  Aubrey,  and  kee^s  the  rest, 
paying  all  expenses,  for  himself.  The 
treatment  of  this  tale  is  distinguished 
b^  the  healthfulness  and  manly 
vifiour  of  Uiought  which  have  made 
Ik&.  Mackay's  ooems  such  favorites 
amonff  the  middie  classea  of  England. 
The  descripdon  of  the  village  and 
of  Par8<m  Vale's  family  is  in  his  best 
style. 

Embowered  amid  the  sunny  hills, 
The  quiet  tillage  lay ; 


Two  rows  of  anient  eottagea. 

Beside  the  public  way, 
A  modest  church  with  ivied  tower. 

And  spUre  with  mosses  grey. 

Beneath  the  elms*  o*erarching  boughs 

The  little  children  ran  ; 
The  selftame  shadows  flecked  the  sward 

In  days  of  good  Queen  Anne«- 
And  then,  as  now,  the  ohiidreh  sang 

Beneath  Us  branches,  tall ; 
They  grew,  they  loved,  they  sinned,  they 
died. 

The  tree  outlived  them  all. 

The  picture  of  Lilian,  too,  is 
wrought  in  a  few  touches  that  paint 
to  the  life— 

The  quiet  ripple  of  her  smile 

Revealed  the  peaceful  mind  ; 
The  mellow  moonlight  of  her  eyes 

Her  sympathies  refln'd, 
And  when  she  spoke,  the  audible  charm 

Was  beauty  for  the  blind. 

We  would  we  had  room  to  quote 
the  description  of  the  sudden  silence 
during  the  parson's  sermon,  and  how 
the  sounds  of  nature  from  outside 
floated  in  through  the  door  of  the 
ivied  country  church ;  but  if  we  gave 
all  of  these  vivid,  manly  descriptions, 
we  should  be  ooliged  to  quote  too 
much.  The  gardener's  song  has  been 
praised  by  every  one.  The  voyage 
and  the  description  of  the  icebergs 
are  too  like  portions  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner,  but  the  echo  of  the  bells 
among  tne  floating  spires  of  the  ice- 
bergs 

Rose  tinted — amber^opal  blne» 
Alight  with  livuig  gold, 

is  strangely  beautiful.  We  analysed 
and  felt  the  faruth  ofMr.  Mackay's  de- 
lineation of  the  covetouffliees  which 
pervaded  all  the  gold-seekers,  and  the 
sympathetic  ^ect  it  produced  on 
Aubrejr's  mind,  with  great  pleasure, 
arising  not  so  much  from  the  subject, 
as  from  its  truth  to  natural  feeling. 
Our  readers  can  understand  how  Mr. 
Mackay  has  treated  his  subject  if 
they  reieul  the  book,  and  we  promise 
they  will  not  r^ret  the  time  which 
they  will  spend  in  its  perusal. 

The  rest  of  the  poems  are  not  so 
good ;  most  of  them  are  but  mediocre 


•  The  Lump  of  Gold,  by  Charles  Mackay.  London  :  G.  Rontledge  &  C'f^..  I'jgj^^jdgMt^^lMJ. 
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in  poetic  spirit,  and  weak  in  their 
handling,  and  seem  to  have  been 
written  while  travelling,  and  of 
course,  in  a  huny.  One  called 
"  Fallow"  is  remarkably  good  ;  and 
the  poem  ''  To  one  who  was  afraid  to 
speaK  his  mind  on  a  ^reat  question,** 
is  both  well  sustained  with  imagina- 
tion, and  full  of  a  manly,  true,  honest, 
English  spirit  We  like  in  these 
poems  the  brave  feeling  of  brother- 
hood, which  stands  free  of  mere  civil 
distinctions,  and  displays  man  as  he 
stands  before  Crod,  who  has  ''  made  of 
one  blood  all  nations  that  dwell  on 
the  face  of  the  earth."  This  is  what 
we  want  in  these  days.  If  we  all  felt 
and  acted  on  the  beuef  of  this  great 
bond,  the  difficulty  we  find  in  ap- 
proaching the  poor  would,  at  least, 
diminish.  Fawning  and  servility 
would  be  no  more.  Heart  would 
stand  close  by  heart,  and  hand  would 
grasp  hand  freely,  beneath  Ck>d*s 
unity  of  sky. 

We  thank  Crod  the  higher  classes 
are  beginning  to  feel  this,  and  though 
there  may  be  much  vani^  mixed  up 
with  all  this  lecturing  and  instructing 
of  the  poorer  classes  by  noblemen  and 
others,  yet  still  it  is  the  right  thing  to 
do.  The  poor  would  not  ever  be 
striving  to  assert  that  they  are  men. 
if  they  knew  that  they  were  looked 
on  as  men.  The  distinctions  which 
Gk>d  has  made  would  be  recognised 
by  all,  and  there  would  be  no  strug- 
gle to  assert  a  principle  which  was 
universally  acknowledged.  This  may 
be  all  very  Utopian,  but  it  is  the  true 
and  right  thing  to  do,  and  it  should 
be  done.  ,  We  rejoice  when,  we  read 
fine,  free,  manly  poetry  like  this  :— 

MAN  TO  MAN. 

stand  np,  man,  stand  1 

God's  over  all. 
Why  do  you  cringe  to  me. 
Why  do  yon  bend  the  loiee. 

And  creep  and  fawn  and  crawl  ? 
Stand  np,  man,  stand ! 

If  I  thought  onr  English  land 
Had  no  true-hearted  poor, 
To  suffer — and  endure — 
And  hold  themselves  erect. 
In  the  light  of  their  awn  respect — 
I'd  blush  that  I  was  English-bom, 
And  run  away  to  the  wilderness,  to  free  my* 
self  from  scorn. 


With  this  quotation — a  quotatioii 
which  gives  us  the  same  thrill  as 
Wordsworth's  telling  sonnet  "To 
the  Men  of  Kent" — ^we  take  our  leave 
of  Mr.  Mackay,  and  pass  cm  to  a 
book  wonderfully  di£ferent  in  style 
and  thinking,  "The  Poetical  Works 
of  Thomas  Aird."*  Mr.  Aird  has 
ffiven  us  many  a  pleasant  hour. 
Those  who  have  perused  the  waita 
eulogium  of  Wilson,  and  known  how 
the  S3rmpathie8  of  Chalmers  were 
enlisted  on  his  behalf,  must  havefelt, 
as  they  read  Mr.  Aird's  poems,  that 
the  criticisms  of  these  gr^  men  were 
more  than  justified.  Every  idea 
which  strikes  him  he  fully  embodies, 
and  does  not  leave  it  till  it  has  been 
made  smooth  and  round  as  a  iHlliaid 
ball.  The  grotesqueneas  which  we 
sometimes  observe  in  Mr.  AinTs 
painting  of  the  terrible  becomes  a 
racy  humour,  which  occasionally 
verges  on  what  is  low  and  undigni- 
fied when  his  subject  is  pastoral  The 
closest  observation  of  nature  is  com- 
bined with  a  rare  power  of  expression 
which  descends  to  the  most  minute 
details.  "The  Summer  Day"  and 
"  The  Winter  Day,"  though  so  long, 
are  not  wearisome,  owing  to  thevi^ 
Mr.  Aird  imparts  to  his  descriptioDa 
by  mingling  scenes  of  pastoral  apd 
travelli^  life  with  them,  and  so  gir- 
ing  a  human  interest  to  the  land- 
scape. They  remind  us  of  theGeorgics 
of  Vir^,  and  The  Seasons.  A  short 
quotation  from  the  Summer  Day 
will  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  Mr. 
Aird*s  peculiar  power ; — 

We    lore   the  umhrBgeona  dm— its  well- 

crimped  leaf, 
Serrated,  freeh,  and  rough  as  a  cow*s  toogne. 
So  healthy,  natural,  and  cooling,  hr 
Beyond  the  fiunous  bay,   gla^  gUtteringt 

hard. 
As  liquored  o*er  with  some  metallic  wash. 
Thus  pleased,   hud  back,  up  throagh  Um 

elm  we  look. 
What  life  the  little  Creeper  of  the  Trfe 
To  leafdom  lend  !     See  how  the  antic  bini, 
Her  bosom  to  the  bark,  goes  round  awiy 
Behind  the  trunk,  but  quaintly  reappean 
Through  a  rough  deft  abore,  with  busy  bill 
Pickuig  her  lunch  ;  and  now  among  the  ksws 
Our  birdie  goes,  bright  glimmering  in  thegrwn 
And  yellow  light  Uiat  fiUa  the  tender  tree 

And  this  from  "  Frank  Sylvan,"  to 
show  Mr.  Aird*s  peculiar  humour. 


-  The  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Aurd.    WUliam  Bkckwogd  and  Sons,  LaDdoo  tfJ 
Edinburgh.     1656. 
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Bat  to  the  old  niiU^own  to  It  hies  oar  imp. 
Following  Uie  danu    The  outer  wheel  still 

black 
Thoogh  sleeked  with  gleetj  green,  and  can. 

died  o*er 
With  ice,  is  doing  dotj.    In  he  goes 
By  the  wide  two-leaved  door ;    all  round  he 

looks 
Thronghont  the  dustj  atmosphere,  but  sees 
No  miller  there.    The  mealj  cobwebs  shake 
Along  the  wall,  a  squeaking  rat  comes  out. 
And  sits  and  looks  at  him  with  steadfast  eye. 
He  hears  the  gnnding*8  smothered  sound,  a 

sound 
Lonelier  than  silence :  memory  summons  ap 
The  *  Thirlstane  Pedlar*  murdered  in  a  mill 
And  buried  there.  The  *  Meal^cap  miller,'  too. 
In  *  God's  rerenge  on  Murther,'  bloody  famed, 
Oomes  o'er  his  spirit.'    Add  to  this  the  fear 
Of  human  seizure,  for  he  meditates 
A  boyish  multure :  stepping  stealthily 
On  tiptoe,  looking  round  he  Tentures  on ; 
Thrusts  both  his  hands  into  the  oatmeal 

heap. 
Warm  from  the  millstones ;  and  in  doable 

dread 
Of  lirmg  millers  and  of  murdered  pedlars. 
Flies  with  his  booty,  licking  all  the  way. 

This  would  delight  the  heart  of  a 
benevolent  miller,  from  the  tmth  of 
description,  and  the  happy  theft  of 
the  flying  "  imp,"  while  ms  sense  of 
retribution  would  be  satisfied  by  the 
terrors  which  conscience  heaped  on 
the  small  robber. 

Mr.  Aird  seems  to  delight  in  the 
horrible,  and  we  have  observed  that 
he  suddenly  contrasts  with  it  some 
softer  imaffe,  making  the  idea  like 
the  snaky  horrors  of  Medusa's  hair, 
more  terrible  for  Uie  loveliness  of  the 
face.  It  is  this  which  gives  to  a  poem 
allied  "  The  Prophecy,"  its  strange 
clinging  power.  "  The  DeviPs  Dream 
onMount  Aksbeck,"  "Othuriel," 
''  Nebuchadnezzar,"  and  others  have 
been  so  well  and  fully  treated  of  by 
Mr.  Gilfillan,  that  it  would  besupei^ 
fluous  for  us  to  speak  of  them  here 
further  than  according  to  them  our 
praise. 

The  traffic  poem  of  Wold  possesses 
all  Mr.  Aira*s  peculiarities.  His 
power  of  chrystallizing  thought  is 
somewhat  like  Shakespeare. 

Years,  long  years 
To  dwdl  with  sifted  winds  in  whistling  carei, 
To  Hot  npom  Ike  naked  haggwrd  edge 


Cf  nature  $  last  neceieitUe,  even  this 
Has  been  my  joy  of  life. 

Again — 

Everything's  hollow — false— a  lie.  The 
over-blown  bubble  must  burst — hence  revo- 
lution, which  is  just  the  cratdc  of  aa  explo- 
ded lie. 

We    mutt  lacker  our   fronts  with  daring, 
and  hold  out. 

Mr.  Aird  has  evidently  adopted 
Shakespeare  as  his  model,  and  ^opies 
almost  too  openly  from  him.  Wneu 
Lord  Wold  says  to  his  betrothed — 

Excellent  creature. 
How  I  do  love  thee. 

it   is   impossible   not   to    recognize 
Othello's 

Excellent  wretch. 
Perdition  seize  my  soul— but  I  do  love  thee. 

The  Fate,  impersonated  in  Afra, 
which  deepens  over  each  act  like  a 
thundercloud,  binds  the  scattered 
action  into  something  like  dramatic 
unity,  and  is  some  excuse  for  the 
number  and  the  rapidity  of  the  mis- 
fortunes which  culminate  in  the  death 
of  Wold.  The  main  design  is  too 
complicated,  and  deaths  of  almost 
every  kind  occiir  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  action,  till,  at  the  end 
of  the  play,  the  chief  idea  remain- 
ing with  the  reader  is  that  the  whole 
district  is  depopulated. 

Mr.  Aird's  poems  would  require 
much  more  space  and  attention  than 
we  can  give  them.  It  is  a  matter  of 
r^p:«t  to  us  that  we  cannot,  owing  to 
the  limits  of  our  space,  enter  more 
fuUy  into  their  great  merits,  and  their 
small  demerits ;  but  these,  as  we  said 
above,  have  been  recognized  not  only 
by  journals,  but  by  established  peri- 
odicals. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  too  short 
notice  of  Mr.  Aird's  Poems  better  than 
by  quoting  two  of  his  most  beautiful 
lines  at  the  end  of  the  Summer  Day. 

Day  melts  into  the  west,  another  flflke 
Of  sweet  blue  time,  into  the  eternal  past 

"Poems  by  Boee  and  De  Bupe"^ 


'  Poems  by  Hoee  and  De  BQp«._London :  Longman.  Dublin :  M<Qhshan  and  GUL  1866. 
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are  prefaced  by  some  few  lines  from 
Bose,  which  beg  the  cluirity  of  the 
critics.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the 
prayer  is  not  an  imnecessary  one. 
The  chief  fault  of  these  poems  by 
KoAe  is  an  utter  want  of  rhythm ; 
a  fault  which  common  attention  could 
have  remedied,  and  which  shews 
either  contempt  for  the  public  judg- 
ment, positive  carelessness,  or  igno- 
rance of  the  established  laws  of  metre. 
We  open  the  book  at  random  for  a 
few  mstances,  for  in  almost  every 
poem  there  is  some  glaring  violation 
of  harmony : — 

In  his  balls  the  dark  8tranp;er  st.in(ls, 
And  proudly  rules  thv  rightful  hinds. 
Thy  country,  shame  I  once  brave  and  free. 
To  the  Saxon  bends  tho  slavish  knee ; 
Her  altars  defiled,  faith  a  scorn. 
Better  for  thee  thou  ne'er  wert  bom. 

The  first  line  is  imrhythmical  enough, 
but  the  fifth,  what  shall  we  say  of 
it  ?  Is  it  prose  or  poetry,  or  Rhythm 
or  Reason  ?  We  fear  it  is  nothing 
but  words.  The  fourth  line,  which  is 
too  long,  is  even  more  inexcusable. 
To  quote  more  of  these  mistakes  would 
but  irritate  the  reader.  Rhythm  is 
as  necessary  to  poetry  as  oil  is  to  an 
axle.  The  thoughts  may  support  an 
unrhythmical  poem,  as  an  uugreased 
axle  does  a  waggon ;  but  the  noise 
they  both  make  is  execrable.  The 
idea  to  be  expressed  is  full,  roimded, 
and  harmonious  in  the  poet's  own 
mind ;  and,  however  imperfectly 
understood,  is  the  same  in  the  reader^s 
also,  if  it  is  to  be  understood  at  all. 
We  are  irritated,  therefore,  by  the 
inequality  which  objects  itself  to  us, 
between  the  imperfect  expression  in 
words  and  sounas  which  appeal  to  the 
senses,  and  the  perfect  roundness  of 
the  idea  in  our  own  minds.  It  is  as 
if  the  nerves  of  our  mind  were  jarred, 
as  a  delicate  ear  is  by  a  discord  in 
music.  We  are  sorry  that  Rose,  who 
possesses  poetical  talent,  which  would 
fflve  her  productions  some  value  in 
tne  critical  world,  should  thus  out- 
balance her  merit  by  a  fault  so  easily 
avoided.  We  regret  to  say  that  Rose 
has  indulged  in  those  pseudo-patriotic 
poems  in  which  the  English,  under 
the  generic  name  of  the  Saxon,  are 
denotmced.  It  is  time  now,  when 
international  relations  have  b^me  so 
universally  friendly,  that  this  poetic 
oHa  podrida  should  cease  to  be  served 
up  for  the  intellectual  consumption  Of 


an  excitable  people.  Chains  imd 
blood,  Saxon  slavery  and  pike«, 
revenge  and  flame,  have  ceased  to 
prove  digestible.  The  poems  which 
the  yatioH  press  poured  into  the  ear 
of  Ireland  were  partially  to  be  excu- 
sed by  the  time.  Many  of  them  are 
truly  beautiful ;  many  of  tliem  aic 
true  to  fact ;  many  of  them  are  gross- 
ly exaggerated.  The  long  fever  of 
mistaken  patriotism  has,  we  hope, 
past  its  crisis.  The  delicate  delirium 
which  produced  Moore's  aong  to  Em- 
met pa^d  into  the  wild  and  unpro- 
ductive fren^  which  inspired  many 
of  the  NcUioti  lyrics.  In  these  w 
heart  of  Ireland  found  expreaaiaL 
They  will  be  useful  for  Uie  first  time, 
if  they  free  us  from  them  for  ev«*,  as, 
inagna  eomponere  parvU^  the  firas  ol 
a  voloano  cleliver  us  from  ^e  threat- 
ened earthquake.  We  have,  we  hope, 
entered  on  the  first  stage  of  oonvalea- 
cence.  We  are  a  paU*iot  ourselves. 
The  heart  of  Ireland  is  responsive  to 
our  own.  Over  her  ancient  glories 
and  her  undoubted  wrongs,  we  have 
smiled  with  pride,  and  frowned  with 
indignation.  Gross  has  been  the 
misimderatanding,  ignorant  has  been 
the  rule  of  England ;  but  she  has  seen 
and  owned  her  error,  and  are  we  to 
remember  for  ever  ?  It  b  a  wise  and 
Christian  maxim  to  forget  what  has 
been  done,  and  to  pursue  what  ia  yet 
to  do.  We  would  inow  the  use  of  aO 
this  noise. 

#  radr  ipttrra  Koi  wiku  ffmrUta, 
a9ciy,  \aKd(uPf  omf^ivmif  puaifimn ; 
r&  r»y  $^paBtv  Vifs  A^mt*  4^AAert» 
ckWh  9'i^'  adrdv  iyMtr  r^#s^t<fc 

Ourpatienoe  and  admiratioB  have 
at  last  been  exhauated  by  these  oonti- 
nualrecolleotioBs  of  paat  gkny,  alvaja 
in  connection  with  vanisBed  wroogs ; 
and  by  the  lofty  moral  leoaon  wlueh 
is  drawn  from  them,  as  exhibited  ia 
the  following  lines  from  Boa^  which 
will  give  the  raader  an  idea  d  her 
poetry  and  her  patriotism  : — 

Sons  of  Erin,  m  days  of  yore, 
When  the  Osaish  spoilers  csme, 

Tou  drove  him  from  vaar  lovely  sh«ct 
With  sword,  and  jpike,  and  flame. 

The  serpent  stranger,  deep  in  wile, 
Now  taketh  and  graspeth  all ; 

Yet  taunts  fram  hea  reaoflCMaa  U^ 
On  your  ean  unheeded  fidL 
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Go  1  meet  joor  wrof  dsas  brare  men  should,. 

Not  with  tear  and  prayer  and  eigb, 
Bat  resolute  will  and  stem  resolve 

To  avenge  them  or  to  die. 

Rouae  thee ;  the  God  of  heavco  will  bless 
The  sword  of  the  patriot  brave. 

A  deadly  corse  most  ever  rest, 
On  the  low  and  grovelling  skve. 

la  this  true  or  not  ?  Are  we  such 
slaves,  aud  so  oppressed  ?  If  so,  let  us 
establish  agaenlla  warfare  ;  it  is  but 
just  we  should  be  free ;  if  it  is  not 
true,  let  us  oeaae  for  ever  Grybig  war, 
war,  when  there  is  no  war. 

Our  present  Irish  poets  have  well 
stood  a]xirt  from  this  style,  so  ensna- 
ring from  its  popularity,  and  so  enti- 
cing to  the  warm  and  undigested  feel- 
ings of  young  men.  These  "  confu- 
sions of  a  wasted  youth"  are  not  to  be 
tound  in  the  writmgs  of  such  men  as 
Starkey,  Waller,  and  Irwin.  We  are 
slowly  attaining  to  ati  international  re- 
lation with  England  based  ou  mutual 
forbearance  and  mutual  honor.  We 
regret,  too,  that  a  woman  should  have 
ti^eated  such  subjects  in  such  a  man- 
ner. We  cannot  believe  she  thought 
of  consequences ;  yet,  truly,  if  all 
Irish  rebellion  is  to  eventuate  in  a 
bloodless  cabbage-garden,  she  must 
have  felt  that  she  was  uxviug  her 
countrymen  into  a  hopeless  absurdity. 

RIdicttlnm  acri 
Fortius  et  mellns  magnas  pleramque  lecAt  res. 

Monsieur  De  Rupe,  whose  poems 
fill  up  the  rest  of  this  book,  is  a  poet 
whose  chief  excellence  lies  in  a  fault. 
His  poems  are  mostly  devoted  to  the 
expression  of  past  sorrow,  and  some 
of  them  are  sung  with  much  sweet* 
ness.  They  are  rhythmically  worded, 
and  do  not  want  in  streaks  of  imagi- 
nation, but  they  remind  us  of  a  weep- 
ing willow  whose  branches  are  grace- 
ful but  ever  tend  earthwards.  He 
has  missed  the  meaning  of  true  sor- 
row, which  teaches  us  to  rise  through 
endurance  to  a  calmer  and  a  stronger 
reality.  Sorrow  ought  to  end  in  the 
experience  of  the  following  lines  : — 

Ko  longer  caring  to  embalm 
In  dying  aoogs  «  dead  regret ; 
Bat,  like  «  sUtoe,  solid  set. 

And  moulded  in  colossal  calm. 

This  Byronic  iitylei  which  trumjpeta 
forth  to  the  world  the  inner  life  of 


our  grief,  wants  the  voiceless  beauty 
of  Niobe,  whose  sorrow  is  felt  not 
heard.  There  is  no  object  gained  by 
aittinj^  idly,  like  a  lazy  hound,  and 
"baymg  the  moon."  We  are  like 
Alciphron  on  the  mystic  ladder.  Tlie 
past  drens  in  a  fathomless  abyss.  We 
cannot  change  it,  but  the  future  still 
remains,  and  we  can  use  the  sad  ex- 
perience of  the  past  as  we  use  a  pair 
of  e^ura— wear  it  at  our  heels,  to 
make  our  life  more  active.  We  are 
glad  we  can  praise  Mr.  De  Rupe  for 
the  poetry  with  which  he  has  chosen 
to  illustrate  his  erief.  There  are 
many  graceful  and  beautiful  poems 
which  would  not  discredit  the  pen  or 
the  tenderness  of  Mrs.  Hemans ; 
indeed  they  possess  her  very  faults — 
a  want  of  unity  aud  condensation.  It 
is  impossible  to  read  some  of  these 
poema  without  becoming  sphered 
with  the  writer,  and  subdued  into  the 
mournful  tenderness  which  breathes 
through  them,  as  the  low  airs  of 
evening  through  a  sunken  copse.  His 
ballad  of  "  Simple  Maxr"  is  pretty, 
and  expressed  with  truth  and  tender- 
ness : — 

Simple  Mary  of  the  vale 
Has  taken  her  snow  white  pail. 
To  bring  water,  sweet  aud  cool,  from  the 
[woodside  spring, 
Where  the  silver  babbles  rise. 
And  the  wik)  wind  comes  and  fliea, 
Lining  up  the  shadows  aa  the  green  boughs 

[swing. 

As  she  crossed  the  tufled  heath, 

It  scarcely  bent  beneath 
The  pressure  of  her  springing  feet,  nil  wet 
[and  bare; 

A  summer  shower  passed  on, 

Aud  its  drops  like  diamonds  shone 
Upon  the  fulling  curls  of  her  gulden  hair. 

It  proceeds  to  tell  how  Simple  Mary 
met  her  lover,  who  deceived  her,  an<l 
departed ;  yet  the  whole  pathos  and 
beauty  of  the  ballad  are  slightly 
injured  by  inaccuracy  in  metrical 
arrangement.  In  a  poem  entitled 
'*  Ni^t,'*  we  have  the  excellence  of 
Mr.  I>e  Bupe's  description,  and  the 
crude  and  wandering  wildness  into 
which  he  precipitates  bis  muse, 
whenever  there  is  any  thinking  to  be 
eliminated.  This  is  a  beautiful 
image : — 

And  floating  alowTy  throtigh  the  sfaidowy  air. 
The  night-hoan  oenepthe  trembling  atari 
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With  iaoef  darkly  veiled,  and  dew-dropped 
hair. 
And  diamond  sandals  on  their  gliding  feet 

We  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  De  Rupe 
with  some  r^ret.  If  he  will  permit 
us  to  advise  him,  he  should  strengthen 
the  powers  of  his  mind  bv  reading 
and  reflection,  and  he  will  neither 
lose  his  ability  in  natural  description, 
nor  fail  when  he  attempts  to  express 
the  inward  workings  of  his  own 
mind.  Still  further,  we  hope  that  he 
will  pay  more  attention  to  the  rules 
of  his  art,  and  not  disappoint  his 
well  pleased  readers  by  inaccuracies 
which  we  cannot  but  feel  he  might 
have  easily  remedied. 

"  Poems  of  Ten  Years,'»*  hj  Mrs. 
D.  Ogilvj,  are  chiefly  contmental. 
Thev  are  full  of  much  earnest  and 
original  thinking,  and  have  sprung 
from  a  well  read  and  reflective  mind. 
A  foreign  air  which  pervades  most  of 
these  poems,  and  which  is  not  often 
enough  vocalised  by  human  interest, 
prevents  us  from  fully  sympathising 
with  her  as  we  read.  It  is  a  matter 
of  regret  that  Mrs.  Ogilvy  has  not 
lived  more  at  home,  or  at  least  made 
her  poetry  more  national.  We  should 
like  to  have  seen  the  bosom  of  Loch 
Lomond  reflected  in  her  pages.  We 
should  like  to  have  scaled  the  side  of 
Ben  Cruachan  with  her,  and  felt  the 
norland  breeze  blow  cold  and  clear,  as 
we  stood  knee-deep  in  Highland  heath, 
and  watched  tne  deer  sweeping 
through  the  glens,  and  the  sheep 
upon  the  shoulders  of  a  hundred 
hills. 

Mrs.  OgilvVs  poems  are  not  mere 
description ;  she  does  not  only  poeticise 
the  impressions  she  has  received  from 
nature,  but  gives  us  the  varied 
thoughts  which  those  impressions 
have  imbedded  in  her  mind.  She 
possesses  that  peculiar  faculty  above 
all  characteristic  of  the  poet,  which 
loses  sight  of  the  objects  which  sug- 
^ted  the  thoughts,  and  is  absorb^ 
m  the  train  of  reflection  which  has 
been  suggested.  In  this  class  of 
poetry,  the  great  beauty  lies  in  the 
reader  being  able  to  conceive  through 
the  thoughts  the  objects  which  gave 
rise  to  me  subjective  ideas  of  the 
poet.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
a  poem  called  ^'  Strasburg.'* 


Though  she  is  perhaps  too  much 
influenced  by  party  q>irit,  yet  in 
treating  subjects  oonnecibad  with  tiie 
religion  of  the  Boman  Catholic  church, 
she  does  not  strike  at  doctrinal  erron 
so  much  as  at  those  points  in  which 
that  church  has  erred  against  the 
liberty  of  humanity,  and  the  truth  of 
the  domestic  life.  This  is  well  con- 
ceived and  poetically  expressed  i— 

My  fiincj  follows  to  the  cell. 
Where  oft  along  the  stony  floor 
Tlie  wind  senda  mnrmnrs  of  the  swell 
Which  beats  fiir  downward  on  theshote. 
That  freest  voice  of  earth  and  air, 
Doth  it  not  mock  the  captive  nnn  ? 
Will  she  not  sometimes  wiah  she  were 
A  billow  dancing  in  the  son  ? 
Vainly  she  wonld  her  memory  steel. 
And  force  her  languid  thoughts  on  high- 
She  is  of  flesh,  and  she  most  feel 
We  are  not  angels  till  we  die. 

I  see  a  woman  on  tiie  road, 
W^ith  naked  feet  and  ragged  dnrt, 
Her  shoulders  bear  a  faggot  load. 
Her  homy  hands  are  stained  with  dirt ; 
She  ploddeth  to  her  fisher  home, 
Her  shingle  hnt  beside  the  pier ; 
Her  husband*8  boat  is  on  the  foam. 
Himself  and  all  her  children  dear ; 
Yet  better,  worthier  to  my  mind. 
To  work  and  love  and  hope  as  she. 
Than  live  apart  from  all  my  kind, 
A  lonely  friendless  devotee. 

There  is  great  truth  and  tlion^t  in 
her  descriptions,  and  these  descrip- 
tions are  generally  linked  to  some 
fact  in  the  history  of  life  and  mind 
which  gives  them  a  twofold  interest, 
and  at  times  they  place  us  at  once  in 
the  higher  realms  of  speculative  imir 
ginations.    We  quote  a  few  scattered 


The  wild  dream  regions  Ifft  their  oovatawacs 
On  the  rehaed  and  sleep-qniesoent  limb. 

Speaking  of  Bome, 

How  different  from  that  bine-eyed  shrew, 
Keen-blasted  Florence,  in  whose  frame 
I^eaps  strength  elastically  new, 
Feeding  her  children  of  the  a 


And  if  she  weep,  it  is  a  storm, 
A  fury  in  its  vehement  gush ; 
And  if  she  smile,  her  porfect  fonn 
Thrills  to  the  raptnre  of  her  blosh. 


•  Poems  of  Ten  Years,  by  Mrs.  D.  Ogilvy, 
Edinburgh:  JohnMenaiee.     1856. 
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Looking  from  Strasbnrg  spire^ 

The  moantain  summits  slid  adown  the  skjr. 

And  of  the  true  simple  women  who 
"  held  in  gage"  the  wills  and  hearts 
of  the  wud  lords  and  captains  of 
Sforza's  and  Piccinino's  time^ 

As  boulders  in  St  Gothard's  pass, 

Along  the  rapid  Beoss, 
Bise  mossilj  from  out  the  snows, 

Round,  isolate,  and  loose. 
And  yet  are  clasped  into  their  place 

By  a  lichen's  crimson  noose. 

Our  last  quotation  must  illustrate 
Mrs.  Ogilvy*s  associative  faculty.  In 
the  dusty  suburbs  of  London  she 
meets  a  nock  of  sheep  : — 

Me  a  sudden  turn  surpriseth 
With  a  flock  of  ewes  and  t9mBf 

Whence  a  plaintive  bleating  riseth 
From  their  over-driven  liunb& 

Then  I  shut  mine  eyes  and  follow. 
Follow  in  that  bleating  wake. 

And  at  once  the  breezy  hollow 
And  the  mountains  on  me  break. 

With  the  hidden  streamlet  springing 
Down  among  the  alders  low. 

With  the  very  same  lark  singing. 
Which  we  heard  there  long  ago ; 

And  the  rocky  sheepwilks  sweeping 
Bound  the  curving  waterfkdl. 

And  the  heart  within  me  leaping, 
Leaping  filter  than  it  all  1 

And  the  heather  moor  extending 
Miles  around  us  as  we  paused, 

And  thine  eyes  upon  me  bending. 
And  the  blush  that  gazing  caused. 

AD  these  memories— eweet,  nnbiddeo— 
Through  my  tingling  senaes  run. 

Till  I  nearly  am  o'er-ndden 
By  the  butcher's  blue-firocked  son. 

If  these  lines  bad  ended  here,  they 
would  have  been  more  rounded ;  but 
the  addition  of  three  stanzas  and  a 
simile  spoils,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
say  sOy  the  unity  and  beauty  of  the 
poem.  The  stanzas  entitled  "Dream- 
ers"—" CJharon"— "  Fhantoma"— are 


of  the  same  class,  and  will  well  repav 
the  reader.  "  Sultan  Ibrahim,"  wrndbi 
closes  Mrs.  Ojrilvy's  book,  is  full  of 
poetic  and  reflective  thought,  and  is 
time  to  nature  and  humanity.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  the  develop- 
ment of  Mrs.  Ogilvy*s  poetic  mind 
through  these  ten  years.  The  un* 
tutor^  thought  and  the  want  of 
condensation  which  mark  some  of  her 
earlier  efforts,  are  replaced  by  an 
easy  flow  and  power  or  reflection  in 
the  later  poems,  without,  we  recret 
to  sav,  so  much  imagination.  So  it  is 
in  life  ;  we  never  can  gain  the  expe- 
rience of  manhood  without  losing  uie 
innocence  of  the  child ;  we  never  can 
attain  to  an  intellectual  excellence 
without  partially  at  least  forfeiting 
the  freshness  of  early  thought.  The 
dew  of  youth's  mominff  is  evaporated 
bv  the  noon  of  maimood,  and  too 
often  descends  in  the  pitiless  rain  of 
an  evening  of  grief. 

We  ceased  from  our  pleasant  em- 
plov.  Hie  evening  had  fallen  grey 
and  cold,  but  as  we  glanced  out  of 
our  winaow,  the  moon  was  sailing  in 
the  purple  sky.  A  white  halo  ringed 
her,  like  the  glory  round  the  head  of 
a  saint,  as  chaste  and  cold  she  moved 
slowly  through  the  attendant  stars. 
The  square  panes  held  her  light  with 
joy,  and  shed  it  lovingly  on  the  floor, 
tesselating  it  with  beauty.  The  fire 
burnt  dieerily ;  and  extinguishing  our 
candle,  we  lay  back  in  our  chair  to 
meditate.  On  the  walls,  the  old  book 
cases,  and  the  white  press,  the  blaze 
moved  now  mirthfully,  now  sadly, 
bringing  back  old  thou^nts  of  f  rienda 
whose  figures  still  held  the  vacant 
chaLrs,  and  who  would  sit  there  ever 
in  the  mournful  light  of  memory. 
The  moonlight  and  firelight  mixed 
friendlily  among  the  books  that  lay 
upon  the  table,  and  dwelt  with  a 
peculiar  sweetness  on  Tennyson  and 
Wordsworth.  A  fit  of  flame  leaped 
up,  and  lit  up  the  guileless  face  of 
Jenny  Lind,  the  Queen  of  Song,  and, 
glancing  on,  seemed  to  leap  down  the 
open  jaws  of  the  tiger's  head  that 
hung  above  the  door. 
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Wake!  oh  wake! 
From  thj  slumber  lon^  and  stiU 
In  the  shadows  of  the  hill  i 

Wake!  oh  wake! 
Rend  the  fetter  Arom  th/  wml, 
Strong  in  earnest  self-control : 
Seize  the  staff,  but  aheathe  the  brand. 
Peace  not  stri^,  becKw^a  Ihy  hand, 
Aet  thy  part,  and  take  thy  stand : 
'   For  thy  morning  soon  vill  break. 


Autumn  waa  now  rapidlv  coming  on, 
ani  the  green  and  engrailed  oakleave^ 
which  had  merrily  distuned  and 
waved  amidst  the  wood-walkfl  of  the 
Parragh  wera  in  tlie  process  of  trans- 
im.iUtion,  and  w^re  fast  becoming 
gold  auder  the  Midas  touch  of  na- 
ture's alchemy,  llie  Jiay  was  in  the 
haggard,  stacked  aud  saved :  the  great 
turf-rick  had  been  skilfully  ancf  sue- 
ceaa fully  piled  :  the  com-stooks  were 
in  the  farm-yari3  or  the  bam,  and 
the  stubble  in  the  field ;  and  most  o| 
the  cotwjtrj  work  was  at  an  end. 

tJnconsciousily  the  days  shortened, 
and  the  long  night  h  deepened  in,  and 
then  it  TFna  that  t^'  ►me  of  the  old  agra- 
riaJi  agitation  bej^an  to  revive :  the 
people  once  more  -eemed  restless  and 
unhappy,  and  disturbed  from  their 
placidity  aud  wuated  lighthearted- 
ness,  and  shuwiid  on  the  surface  of 
their  iKihxLvioui'  something  like  the 
ground-swell  of  the  sea  which  so  often 
precedes  and  heralds  in  a  storm  :  and 
though  the  season  had  been  most  pros- 
perous, the  crops  plenteous,  and 
Comparatively  little  distress  in  the 
neighbourhood,  yet  the  police  were 
now  incessantly  employed  in  tracing 
out  and  apprehending  offenders ;  ana 
the  cases  at  the  petty  sessions,  where 
Mr.  Montfort  and  my  uncle  were  the 
sitting  magistrates,  were  numerous ; 
and  some  of  them  also  of  a  very  fla- 
grant description.  These  misdeeds  did 
not  always  appear  to  take  their  rise 
either  from  personal  or  religious 
causes;  there  was  some  deeper  agency 
at  work,  whose  influence  seem^  ir- 
resistibly to  goad  the  people  on,  even 
though  it  were  against  their  will  and 
better  feeling. 


A  singular  story  was  UAd  ofl  one 
day  St  dinner  by  M*Clintock,  who 
himself  had  been  an  eye-witnees  to 
what  he  now  narrated.    He  was  hr 
amidst  the  hills  that  morning,  hp^ 
out  grass  farms,  and  was  standing  at 
the  door  of  rather  a  substantial  dwel- 
ling-house, which  was  built  over  a 
sloping  bank  on  a  wild  and  solitaiy 
mountain  road,  when  rushii^  down 
a  hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gorge, 
he  discovered  two  fl^^ures  with  stream- 
ing garments:  a  nver  ran  through 
the  valley,  which  they  eroded  up  to 
their    knees,    and  continuing  their 
race,  which  appeared  straight  m  a 
bird  oould  fly,  they  toiled  nantinjly 
up  the  grassy  bank  on  whicn  M*C1id- 
tock  vfaa  standing,  and  ruihinj  p^t 
him  all  breathless,  they  delivered  mto 
the  hands  of  the  master  of  the  hoaa^ 
Aijdrew  M*Kenna,  and  his  sop  a  lad 
of  twenty,  a  paper,  and  a  number  w 
straws— theee  latt^  were  hollow,  and 
each  having  a  joint  or  knot,  while  on 
the  former  was  written  in  a  bold 
round  schoolmaster's  hand,    "^«ws 
Run,  Run* — Deliver  at  next  ^^***Jl7 
Bear  the  straws  to  the  North."*     iw 
men  who  carried  this  mysUc  docu- 
ment were  mountain  peasants ;  and 
on  M*01intock's  enquiring  from  tb^ 
'u:hat  they  were  about,  and  vfko  hid 
sent  tbem,  th^  affected  not  to  un- 
derstand his  l&^h :  at  all  crentt 
before  they  were  two  minutes  in  t"j 
house    M'Kenna    and  his  son  ha^ 
taken  the  scroll  and  the  symbola^i^J 
the  deepest  reverence,  and  had  8**[^ 
up  the  mountain  which  rose  behind 
their  house,  intending,  as  they  aaid, 
to  leave  the  straws  for  further  o^ 
veyanoe  at  a  herd  of  my  xmdt'^  ^ 
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inhabited  a  lone  shealing  on  a  sheep* 
walk  just  over  the  shoulder  of  tn« 
hill.  "And  now,"  said  Mrs.  M'Kenna, 
"  if  every  one  runs  as  fast  as  ray  two 
Andies.  the  sign  will  be  at  Blacksod 
Bay  before  the  sun  goes  out  of  the 
heavens."  These  words  seeming  to 
argue  some  complicity  on  her  part 
with  the  business,  M*Clintock  ques- 
tioned herstraitly,but8heassuredhim 
she  "knew  nothing  of  the  sign  more 
than  it  was  a  sign — nor  what  the  straws 
meant — nor  the  writing — ^nor  who  had 
sent  them  ;"^  and  M^Chntock  knew  her 
to  be  a  woman  whose  word  could  be 
relied  on.  We  all  professed  ourselves 
totally  unable  to  fathom  this  mystery, 
more  than  surmising  that  it  must 
have  been  a  dusky  developmient  of 
the  agency  of  some  secret  society. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  M^Clin- 
tock,  who  understood  the  place  and 
the  people  well ;  he  adjudged  it  to  be 
an  experiment  to  test  the  willingness 
and  the  enei^  of  the  peasantry, 
and  by  all  accounts  it  proved  emi- 
nently successful  as  far  as  it  went. 

These  things  tried  my  uncle  much ; 
he  was  so  anxious  to  ameliorate  his 
people — to  see  them  rise  in  the  moral 
scale,  and  become  like  himself,  honest, 
straightforward,  and  independent — 
80  that  ^  this  secret  and  underhand- 
work,  which  his  nature  detested,  ac- 
companied by  such  frequent  breaches 
of  law  and  order  coming  continually 
under  his  notice  as  a  magistrate,  ana 
enforcing  on  him  the  necessity  o{ 
punishment  to  the  U^n8gre8sors--<lis- 
spirited  him,  and  saddened  the  noble 
and  generous  nature  which  it  could 
not  embitter.  And  as  if  he  had  not 
enough  of  solicitude  to  weigh  upon 
his  mind,  another  desagr^ment  arose 
in  the  development  of  a  new  feature 
in  his  nephew  Gilbert's  character. 

And  this  feature  was  pride. 

Of  this  the  cool  sagacity  of  Mont- 
fort  had  warned  me  before^  but  I  do 
not  think  he  felt  himself  at  libeHnr  to 
speak  of  it  to  my  uncle.  Kildoon 
lumself,  however,  did  pot  leave  him 
long  in  ignorance  on  the  subject,  for 
about  Ui&  time  he  made— after  much 
preliminary  fencing,  and  what  Mortou 
called  "  attitudinizing'* — a  formal  pe- 
^tion  to  the  Oepera^  Utat  he  would 


permit  and  sanotioBL  his  change  of 
name  from  Kildoon  to  Nugent,  a^ 
well  as  assist  him  with  the  means  to 
enable  him  to  meet  the  official  cost^ 
which  might  attend  this  act  of  cog- 
nominal  neo-baptism. 

His  father's  name  brought  with  it 
a  bad  odour,  as  the  appellation  of  a 
man  whose  evil  deeds  were  still  an- 
grily remembered  by  many  whom  he 
pad  injured,  oppressed  and  robbed^ 
And  so,  during  some  of  the  long  prei 
yious  absences  of  General  Kugent 
from  the  Darragh,  and  when  t^e 
judges  arrived  on  their  circuit  at  th^ 
county  town  and  the  grand  jury 
panel  was  being  struck,  there  was 
no  one  found  to  represent  the  Dar^ 
ragh  property,  and  its  clear  uni|ieum- 
bered  ;^5,000a-year,  because,  though 
the  owner's  nephew  was  a  respectable 
man,  and  was  living  on  the  property, 
still  he  was  Mr.  Kildoon,  and  the 
sheri^',  who  was  an  aristocrat,  ^d  one 
of  the  ipany  who  had  been  plipidered 
by  Gilbert's  father,  would  not  be  ini 
duced  to  place  his  son  among  the 
acknowledged  gentry  on  the  gr^d 
jury  panel  of  the  county  of  M w 

Gilbert  also  greatly  coveted  the 
commission  of  the  pe^e ;  but  in  like 
manner  the  liord-tieutenant  of  th^ 
county,  who  wa^  a  joUy  and  out8poke4 
old  nobleman,  saia  thai  he  "  should 
be  slow  tQ  recommend  for  a  seat  oq 
the  bench  a  jxmx  whose  father  should 
have  been  in  the  dock  a  hundred 
times,  if  chicanery  and  dishonesty 
had  their  due  reward." 

Thus  balked  at  all  sides  in  his 
schemes  of  ambition,  and  hoinng 
everything  from  my  uncle's  kindness 
pf  character  and  generoeity,  he  deter- 
mined on  making  this  effort  to  get 
rid  of  a  name  which  brought  with  it 
80  many  associations  of  dishonour, 
and  to  assume  another,  which)  froni 
the  G(eueral*sf rank  and  deserved  popu- 
larity in  the  county,  wes  in  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  excellency — en  bon 
pdeur  with  all  the  men  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood. 

But  if  KUdoon  supposed  that  his 
imcle's  kindness  would  at  once  accede 
to  his  wishes,  he  foigot  the  old  man's 
great  dignity  and  sense  of  right,  which 
would  not  suffer  him  to  countenance 


•  Borne  of  oar  readers  may  remember  n  circnrostjinee  precisely  as  here  stated,  whidi  took 
plaoe  about  tlit  year  1830  over  the  whole  extent  of  a  remote  county  in  Ireland,  and  during  the 
tpaoa  of  •  single  fUy. 
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tochaprodeeding :  the  GenenJseemed 
mirprised  and  hurt  at  his  request,  and 
lit  once  extinguished  it  hj  a  decided 
refusal. 

"I  haye  done  much  for  you,  ne- 
phew Gilbert,"  he  said.  "  I  am  sony 
you  have  compelled  me  to  say  so 
to  you  or  any  other  man,  but  this 
I  cannot,  will  not  do  ;  your  name  is  a 
good  one  in  itself,  and,  I  have  heard, 
an  old  one  in  this  country :  it  has  been 
dishonouiied  by  him  who  is  now  gone 
to  his  account,  let  it  be  your  aim  to 
purify  it  from  the  association  of  past 
evil,  and  by  a  continued  course  of  in- 
tegrity, honour  and  truthfulness  in  all 
your  relations  of  life,  redeem  its  re- 
spectability ;  so  that  men  will  be  com- 
pelled to  couple  it  with  all  that  is 
excellent  and  praiseworthy ;  and  you, 
who  bear  it,  will  be  a  much  happier 
man,  and  will  fill  a  much  higher  posi- 
tion in  the  respect  of  your  neighbours, 
and  the  approval  of  your  own  con- 
fidence, than  if  you  were  at  the  head 
of  our  grand-jury  roll,  and  magistrate 
for  eveiy  county  in  Ireland.'' 

The  old  General  spoke  this  with 
much  firmness,  but  gentleness,  and 
shaking  Gilbert  by  the  hand,  he  said. 
'' Nephew,  dismiss  from  your  head 
these  dreams,  which,  if  realized,  would 
bring  you  no  accession  of  happiness ; 
and  now  order  my  ponev,  as  you  ffo 
down  stairs,  and  we  wul  take  a  ride 
together,  and  see  how  the  labourers 
are  getting  on  with  the  great  oak-bark 
rick  they  are  building  in  the  wood." 

My  sister  witne^ed  this  scene, 
and  when  it  was  over,  the  General 
seemed  to  wish  to  foiget  it,  and  all 
its  etceetera  for  ever  afterwiuxls.  Gil- 
bert passed  from  the  apartm^it  with 
pale  checks  and  purpled  ears  and  eyes 
that  sought  the  around.  In  the  mdl 
he  encountered  M<mtf ort  and  myself, 
both  of  us  cognizant  of  what  he  had 
been  about,  inasmuch  as  he  had  made 
no  secret  of  his  intentions ;  and  both 
of  us  pretty  certain  of  the  result  from 
bis  downcast  and  unlu^py  air.  I 
confess  I  pitied  him,  and  even  Mont- 
fort  looked  out  of  the  window,  and 
whistled  as  was  his  wont,  withholding, 
imtil  my  cousin  was  long  out  of  hear- 
ing, the  scornful  laugh  which  he  was 
too  apt  to  indulge  in  at  Gilbert's  ex- 
pense ;  and  in  a  day  or  two  the  whole 
Dusiness  appeared  to  be  as  if  it  never 
had  been. 

Autumn  passed  pleasantly  enough, 
and  we  had  relaye  of  visitors  one  aner 


the  other,  for  my  unde  was  much 
<<  given  to  hospitality  ;**  and  his  re- 
serves and  salmon  stream,  as  weu  as 
the  charms  of  himself  and  his  very 
agreeable  house  brought  many  visitors. 
Many  of  these  were  county  squires, 
men  who  had  not  much  educadon, 
but  could  ride  well  to  the  hounds  in 
the  morning,  and  drink  more  wine 
than  they  ought  in  the  evening,  bat 
this  my  unde  never  permitted  at 
"  The  Darragh."  Men  with  a  long 
Irish  ancestry,  and  a  broad  Irish  ac- 
cent ;  some  of  them  spending  three 
thousand  a  year  out  or  a  rent-roll  of 
one-third  the  amount ;  a  few  more 
careful ;  most  of  them,  like  Jaoquei^ 
soldier, 

**  Jealous  of  honour,  sadden  and  qdck  in 
qnarrely'* 

and  all  of  them  good  humoured  and 
kindly  spok^i  fellowB,  and  disposed 
to  suit  their  habits  to  those  of  our  free 
and  cheerful,  but  re^^ular  and  some- 
what drilled  house,  during  tiieir  stay 
with  us. 

One  or  two  of  this  class  were  8^p^ 
rior  men,  and  most  companionable- 
such  as  Denis  Molony — of  an  andent 
stock,  pure  Celtic,  and  of  an  easy  fot' 
tune,  a  thorough  gentleman  and  a 
scholar ;  one  who  spoke  the  Irish  lan- 
guage perfectly,  ana  knew  its  records ; 
an  antiquarian,  a  good  musician,  a 
resident  and  useful  landlord,  and  a 
reliffious  man  ;  to  him  my  unde  was 
mucn  attached,  and  occasionally  vi- 
sited him  at  his  own  house,  and  Imay 
say,  thank  God  for  Ireland  such  men 
are  not  rare  in  the  Wild  West  now. 
We  had  a  good  deal  of  company  also 
from  En^rland — the  Trellystons  from 
Devonshire — ^he  a  tall,  full,  heavy- 
headed  man,  always   decorous,  and 
alwa^  dull ;  the  wife,  an  aristociat 
by  birth,  and  a  sufferer  from  coaisti- 
tution,  for  alas  the  Pool  of  Planta- 
genetisoften  likethePool  of  B^esda, 
and  length  of  pedigree  does  not  indudd 
length  of  days.  The  young  Trellystons 
were  heavy  dragoons,  and  both  qn«^ 
tered  in  Ireland,  or  rather  on  the  soil, 
being  large  bodied  youths ;  they  fr»- 
temu:ed  much  with  Montfort,  having 
a  fellow  feeling  about  cheroots,  and  a 
tender  sympa^y  on  tobacco  pipj 
butto  me  they  were  still  just  "heaiT*^ 
—exceedingly — "  dra^^oons,"  and  njj- 
thing  more.    Thdr  sisters  were  tally 
fair,  well  dressed  young  ladies,  with 
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a  ^ood  deal  of  attractiyeness  as  to 
their  body,  and  a  wonderful  deal  of 
vacuity  as  to  their  mind.  Oh  how 
gladly  I  would  turn  to  the  rich  and 
piquant  raciness  of  Madeline's  con- 
verse and  manner,  from  the  trim  and 
prim  formality  of  her  English  friends. 
We  had  also  occasionally  staying  at 
the  Darragh,  members  of  the  Irish 
Bar;  some  of  these  were  very  brilliant 
persons,  others  deeply  and  extensively 
read  in  the  volumes  of  literature,  as 
well  as  in  the  book  of  human  life ;  and 
all  of  them  gentlemanly  and  highly 
educated  men ;  and  a  few  clergymen 
visited  us  during  the  summer,  good 
and  active  men  in  their  vocation,  and 
estimable  and  accomplished  in  private 
life.  We  had  many  a  wild  mountain 
ramble  with  pur  visitors ;  boating  to 
see  the  caves,  and  the  mural  clifis, 
and  puffing  holes,  and  daily  a  cheval 
excursions,  in  which  my  uncle's  house 
was  always  very  efficient,  so  tliat  peo- 
ple said  of  him,  that  "  The  General 
kept  a  ffood  horse,  knew  a  good  horse, 
and  rode  a  good  horse,  and  all  equally 
welL**  Then  if  it  rained,  we  had  books 
without  measure  in  the  library,  which 
we  called  the  "  (Seneralty."  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  little  old  black  room  up 
stairs  full  of  ancient  and  odd  volumes 
of  older  and  odder  literature,  pur- 
chased and  compiled  by  the  Admiral, 
and  from  him  named  "The  Admi- 
ralty." These  books  were  all  stitched 
in  canvas  which  had  been  prepared  in 
some  add  or  akaline  solution,  makinff 
it  white  and  smooth,  and  as  if  it  had 
been  washed  in  soap-suds ;  they  were 
lettered  in  ink  on  tne  back,  the  work 
of  some  country  schoolmaster.  The 
books  were  a  mass  of  heterogeneous 
knowledge  and  promiscuous  nonsense ; 
old  alm^iacks,  voyages,  log-books, 
musty  antique  plays,  song  books,  the 
great  and  little  Warbler,  novels  with- 
out end,  magazines  without  beginning, 
unspeakable  trash,  and  all  of  "a  most 
ancicntand  fish-like  smell ;"  yet  strange 
to  say.  here  were  many  good  books 
by  able  writers,  and  stranger  still, 
whole  rows  of  sermons  and  divinity! 
The  method  of  their  arrangement  by 
tiie  old  seaman  himself,  was  in  total 
contempt  of  size  or  subject,  but  in 
strictest  alphabetical  order.  The  fol- 
lowing may  serve  for  a  specimen  : — 
Doddrid^'s  Expositor,  Drunken  Bar- 
naby,  Divine  Breathm^,  Dryden's 
Plays,  Death  of  Legal  Hope,  DevU 


on  Two  Sticks,  Delij^hts  of  Piety,  100 
Drinking  Soncs,  Directions  to  Baltic 
Pilots,  Dirty  Bob,  a  Tale  in  4  vols. 
Davenant  on  the  Colossians,  Durfey's 

SV)m)  Pills  to  pum  Melancholy, 
orimanta,  or  the  Delicate  Intriguer, 
a  Sentimental  Novel  in  8  vols.,  Dare- 
devil Voyage  of  the  Fricate,  Delirium 
Tremens,  Treatise  on,  £c.  &c.  These 
incongruous  companions  all  stood  side 
by  side  on  the  oook  shelves  of  the 
''  Admiralty,**  a  dark  old  room  about 
twenty  feet  square — this  had  been 
the  Admiral's  garuittm.  though  I  fear 
the  term  is  misappliea  in  regard  of 
any  association  with  my  old  relative's 
life  or  habits.  The  moths  now  had 
their  own  way  here  with  the  books 
and  furniture,  the  Greneral  not  choos- 
ing to  make  the  smallest  innovation 
on  the  oddity  or  antiquity  of  the 
apartment. 

At  this  time  I  frequently  met  the 
handsome  Crookback,  or  "  Le  Beau 
Bossu,"  as  Montfort  called  Imn. 
M'Clintock  told  me  that  his  name 
was  Jose  Marellos,  that  he  was  a 
Portuguese  or  Spaniard  by  nation,  a 
Jew  by  religion,  and  a  working  jew- 
eller or  lapidary  by  trade ;  and  that 
he  had  visited  our  country  on  a  re- 
port of  pebbles  being  found  beyond 
our  warren  on  the  b^h,  resembling 
agates,  jasper  and  chalcedony  for 
beauty  !  There  was  some  truth,  but 
exa^rated,  in  our  sea  strand's  fame, 
for  me  pbbles  found  there  did  take 
a  beautiful  polish,  and  the  colours  in 
most  of  them  were  brighter  and  more 
yaried  than  many  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  Carman  a^te. 

As  the  autunm  died  off  into  winter, 
we  were  all  to  have  gone  up  to  Dublin, 
until  the  Greneral  countermanded  the 
order,  and  said  he  would  remain,  at 
the  same  time  pressing  Montfort  and 
Madeline  to  follow  up  our  original 
plan,  and  occupy  his  house  inMerrion- 
square  for  the  months  preceding  the 
coining  Christmas.  Privately,  and  for 
the  present  out  of  the  hearing  of  Ma- 
deline, my  uncle  told  us  he  had 
received  a  threatening  letter  with  the 
usual  symbolic  addenda  of  skull,  coffin, 
and  thigh  bones. 

"Now,"  said  the  noble  old  man. 
"I  will  not  leave  my  house  and 
servants  to  be  assaulted  by  these  cow- 
ardly assassins ;  they  say  they  '  will 
yisit  my  castle  some  of  these  dark 
nights,  and  pay  me  off  the  old  score 
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whicli  Montfort,  tlie  EngUsli  villain, 
escaped,  when  he  ducked  on  his  saddle 
in  the  Barragh  pond.* 

"  Snch  is  the  strange  language  of 
this  epistolary  missile,  not  very  com- 
plimentary to  you,  John,"  said  my 
uncle.  Montfort  sternly  smiled,  look- 
ing most  awfully  grim. 

"Now  I,"  continued  my  uncle, 
*'  being  an  old  soldier,  will  stand  by 
my  garrison — how  could  I  ever  desert 
my  poor  servants?  and  even  my  horses 
require  a  protecting  hand  over  them; 
ana  since  I  have  &en  forewarned,  I 
shall  let  these  brigands  see  that  I  will 
be  forearmed  also.  "He  then  told  us. 
that  during  the  past  week  he  had 
punished  three  brothers  of  the  name 
of  McDivit,  who  had  been  convicted 
on  the  broadest  evidence  of  houghing 
some  cows,  and  hamstringing  a  fine 
colt  belonging  to  a  remarkably  decent 
family  of  the  name  of  Joyce,  whose 
conduct  had  won  the  esteem  of  all  in 
our  house.  This  Joyce  was  a  small 
farmer,  his  two  sons,  fine  young  fel- 
lows, worked  in  our  garden,  his 
daughter  was  in  the  laundry;  the 
wh(3e  family  were  an  excellent  speci- 
tnen  of  good  Irish  peasantry,  and  were 
eminently  honest,  industrious,  well 
principled  and  faithful,  and  possessed 
a  good  share  of  that  independence  of 
spirit,  which  perhaps  is  the  offspring  of 
honest  industry,  but  which  when  yoked 
with  it,  is  an  unfailing  warrant  of 
success.  Truth  to  say,  Joyce,  the 
father,  was  a  sturdy  fellow  enough, 
and  would  give  in  to  nothing  which  ne 
could  not  recognise  as  upright,  and 
thus  while  he  was  most  popular  with 
the  better  minded  neighoours,  whose 
testimony  of  him  aiid  his  was,  that 
"  Mr.  Joyce  was  a  daycent  genteel 
man,  ana  had  a  fine  family,  G<xi  bless 
them,"  he  was  envied  and  disliked 
by  the  evil  disposed  members  of  the 
community,  wno  were  disturbing 
the  people  from  their  propriety,  and 
had  avenged  themselves  on  *  Joyce 
for  some  fancied  injury,  by  maiming 
his  cattle  at  night.  This  outrage^ 
coupled  with  the  cruelty  which  was 
exercised  a^inst  the  poor  animals, 
excited  the  General's  just  and  warmest 
indignation,  and  he  had  punished 
the  offenders  by  sentencing  them  to 
as  severe  a  penalty  as  the  law  per- 
mitted him  to  do. 

"  Depend  oil  it."  he  said,  "this  ar- 
toi^  comes  from  tne  quivef  of  some  of 


these  McDivits.  I  cannot  and  willnot 
think  so  evil  of  o/^  the  poor  peox>le  as  to 
suppose  them  to  be  actively  implicated 
against  the  life  and  property  of  their 
landlord ;  many  of  them  no  doabi, 
who  have  not  tne  stout  heart  of  out 
good  Joyces,  maybeobligedtosuccumb 
passively,  and  keep  the  bad  secrets  of 
others ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  if 
there  be  a  conspiracy  among  tiie 
peasantry,  it  is  confined  to  the  few, 
and  unf^rticipated  in  by  the  many; 
and  this  is  M*Clintock's  opinion,  who 
has  lived  here  for  a  long  time,  and 
assures  me  that  these  i^rarian  out- 
rages are  a  novelty  in  the  coimtry.  I 
shSll,  however,  not  neglect  my  an(Miy- 
mous  correspondent's  hint,  and  wul 
set  my  house  in  order,  though  God 
grant,"  added  the  good  old  man, 
"  that  it  may  prove  an  useless  precau- 
tion ;  and  I  shall  also  make  one  more 
strong  effort  to  avert  such  an  unplea- 
sant contingency  to  myself,  and  so 
woful  a  catastrophe  to  the  poorpeople, 
by  making  a  little  spee<Mi  to  them 
to-morrow  while  they  are  at  dinner 
in  the  gravel-pit  of  the  Darragh 
wood." 

In  saying  this,  he  alluded  to  a  feast 
of  beef,  potatoes,  and  beer,  he  had 
promised  to  a  whole  army  of  labourers, 
including  their  wives  and  children, 
who  had  been  employed  in  building 
up  a  bark  stack  of  nuge  dimensions  in 
the  great  wood  behmd  our  house. 
The  pile  was  to  be  completed  by  noon 
the  next  day,  and  then  the  banquei 
was  to  come  off",  the  weather  being 
fine  and  dry:  sub  dioy  in  a  large 
hollow  gravel  pit,  which  afforded 
seats,  sunshine,  shelter,  and  amplest 
room  for  all.  Hither  were  collected 
nearly  eighty  souls,  and  bodies  too, 
if  one  might  judge  by  the  rapid  de- 
molition of  the  victuals.  The  people 
were  in  the  highest  spirits,  evincuig 
much  joy  and  niankfuJness,  and  that 
peculiar  tact  and  courtesy  which  the 
Irish  peasant  has  as  if  by  naturc'i 
patent  above  all  other  viUageoises. 

Madeline  moved  among  them  smi- 
lingly and  gracefully,  clwitting  i*Tth 
the  women,  pressing  the  men  to  ea^ 
and  admiring  and  caressing  the  chil- 
dren. I  acted  as  her  squire  on  the 
occasion.  Many  of  our  servants  were 
there.  Becky,  I  grieve  to  narwtei 
stood  like  the  shade  of  injured  Dido, 
sulky  and  apart,  and  looking  decidedly 
grand,  or,  to  uso  her  own  remacda'^ 
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"verra  steff  and  doore."  She  was, 
doubtleas,  thinking  of  her  great  con- 
nexionB  in  the  north,  and  sorty  to 
see  her  mistress  demean  herself  so 
"  among  them  puir  egnorant  boddies, 
that  was  a  yeating  and  drinking  in 
the  gravel  pet*'  Yet,  beneath  that 
skye-terrier  skin  beat  an  honest  heart, 
"  tender  and  true."  'Rerpendantf  the 
corporal,  had  been  dispatched  that 
morning  on  a  commission  of  my  un- 
cle's to  Dublin.  So  we  missed  his 
awful  presence;  but  Mr.  Kildoon 
stood  by  the  General,  smiling  blandly 
and  patronizingly  on  the  people : 
while  John  Montfort,  Esq.,  sat  on  a 
green  knoll,  with  his  1^  stretched 
out  on  the  grass,  an  oi£  stem  sup- 
porting his  broad  back,  smoking  a 
cigar  imd  reading  the  Morning  Chro- 
nicle, finally,  as  '*  the  desire  of  eat- 
ing and  drinking"  became  allayed  hj 
the  cradual  process  of  repletion,  and 
as  &e  last  ''satur  conviva"  ceased 
his  mastications,  and  b^^an  to  look 
about  him,  my  uncle  ascended  a  bank, 
and  commenced  a  little  oration,  durinff 
which  he  was  frequently,  loudly  and 
enthusiastically  cheered.  In  my  mind's 
eye  I  think  I  see  him  now;  his 
blue  frock  coat  buttoned  tightly  over 
his  lithe  frame;  his  dark  trowsers, 
and  white  military  gloves  on  his  small 
hands,  one  of  wmch  held  a  lonff 
ashen  handle  headed  by  a  light  steel 
axe,  which  he  generalijr  carried  in 
his  wood-walks ;  his  hair  still  some- 
what of  the  raven's  dye,  thouch  "  ffriz- 
zled  here  and  there,"  and  cuning 
dlkenly  and  thinly  around  his  white 
and  classic  temples  ;  as  he  raised  his 
hat  gracefnlly  at  the  plaudits  elicited 
by  his  simple  oratory  ;  his  kind 
benignant  smile  and  flashing  eye. 
and  the  tones  of  his  rich  and  musical 
voice,  which  still  live  in  my  memory, 
and  ever  will  be  dear  to  my  heart  as 
'^  strains  of  music  parted." 

He  thanked  them  all,  as  if  they 
had  conferred  on  him  a  favor,  for 
the  good  work  they  had  done  on  his 
bark  rick ;  then  said  how  happy  he 
was  to  see  them  as  his  guests,  and 
hoped  he  often  should  have  the  same 

1>leasure.  He  then  gave  them  excel- 
ent  advice  ;  and  fiiuillv,  in  a  simple 
and  manlv  way,  he  told  them  of  the 
letter  he  had  received,  and  the  threat 
contained  in  it  against  his  life  and 
property. 
*^Now/'  said  he,  "  I  do  not  believe 


any  man  here  to  have  been  connected 
with  sending  me  this  letter ;  but  some 
of  you  may  be  acquainted  with  those 
who  have,  or  may  chance  to  meet 
them  at  fair,  market,  or  work  ;  ana 
thus  they  mav  learn  through  you 
what  my  mind  is  on  the  matter.  I 
solemnly  appeal  to  heaven,  if  my 
most  ardent  wish  has  not  been  to 
live  in  peace  among  all  my  neigh- 
bours, and  to  spend  amidst  them  the 
proceeds  of  my  property,  and  to  do 
them  all  the  gooa  in  my  power ;  and 
this  you,  men,  know  right  well  has 
been  my  habit  and  practice,  and 
wiU  be  my  mode  of  proceeding  still, 
if  the  people  behave  themselves.  But 
if  they  are  mad  enough  to  fulfil  the 
Hireats  of  this  letter,  and  attack  mF 
house,  I  as  solemnly  declare  that  X 
will  repel  them  by  a  force  far  beyond 
any  they  could  bring  against  met 
and  though  God  knows  how  I  should 
grieve  to  take  their  lives,  yet,  in  this 
case,  their  blood  must  be  upon  their 
own  heads." 

On  the  termination  of  this  address 
a  few  men  looked  down ;  but  the 
mass  of  the  party  loudly  cheered  my 
uncle;  the  male  portion  expressing 
their  disapprobation  at  the  letter, 
while  the  ladies  unanimously  and 
vehemently  declaimed  against  'Hhe 
vill3rans  who  would  att^pt  to  vex 
the  master,  or  touch  a  hair  of  his 
head."  I  thought  them  very  sincere, 
and  strange  to  say,  so  did  Montfort ; 
and  lonfj  afterwords  I  had  reason  to 
be  certam  that  but  four  individuala 
amidst  that  assemblage  of  eighty 
people  were  implicated  or  even  co^ 
nizant  of  the  impending  attack  upon 
our  house.  So  much  had  my  uncle's 
kindness  won  upon  his  own  tenantry 
and  labourers.  He  appeared  veiy* 
happy  at  their  demonstration  of  good 
wiil,  and  talked  as  hopefully  and  as 
freshly  going  home  that  day  as  if  he 
were  omy  a  boy  of  sixteen,  instead 
of  a  man  of  sixty ;  but  I  thought 
Madeline  looked  pale  and  veiy  deli- 
cate. 

In  a  day  or  two  "the  corporal** 
stalked  in  upon  us ;  an  iron  import, 
a  perfect  "  Talus,"  just  arrived  from 
Dublin ;  and  more  grim  than  ever : 
and  shortly  ^Pterwi^s  the  General 
(havinff  succeeded  in  the  commission 
he  had  entrusted  to  the  corporal) 
communicated  to  Montfort  and  me 
his  plan  of  defence,  in  case  his  house 
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should  be  attacked,  which  really  ap- 
peared to  UB  as  admirable  as  could  be 
contrived,  and  as  likely  to  terminate 
in  a  speedy  repulse  of  our  invaders. 
The  old  house  and  household  were 
wonderfully  calm  under  the  approach- 
ing dangjer.  My  uncle  was  a  little 
depressed  at  times,  but  tranquil,  con- 
fident, and  inspiring  confidence  to  all 
around.  Mr.  MonSfort  was  as  usual 
cool,  phlegmatic,  and  imperturbable, 
and  never  altering  his  out-of-door  ha- 
bits, seldom  home  till  it  was  dark,  and 
going  every  evening,  regardless  of  my 
imcle*s  advice  and  Madeline's  intrea- 
ties  ;  before  his  appearance  at  the  tea- 
table,  round  to  the  stables  to  visit  his  ca- 
valry and  smoke  hiscigar.  My  sister  had 
too  much  of  my  uncle's  nature  in  her 
to  feel  fear ;  but  I  could  not  but  per- 
ceive how  much  her  natural  delicacy 
had  increased  ;  and  /  was  excited  i^ 
the  prospect  of  the  coming  struggle, 
and  greatly  flattered  at  the  confid^ce 
which  both  the  general  and  Montf  ort 
seemed  to  place  in  my  courage  and 
physical  nerve.  Corporal  Mon.  was 
a  degree  less  fierce,  but  as  faith- 
ful to  his  monosyllables  as  ever :  he 
spent  now  whole  hours  in  polishing 
up  old  bayonets  and  obsolete  swords, 
and  all  kmds  of  armour,  offensive  or 
defensive,  he  could  find,  and  oiling 
and  cleaning evervgun,  pistol,  fowling- 
piece,  or  blunderbuss  which  the  house 
c(mtfuned;  a  process  which  seemed 
to  impart  such  vivacious  pleasure, 
that  he  was  distinctly  heara  to  ex- 
plode over  his  labour  in  several  loud 
and  rusty  cachinnations  of  mirth,  as 
if  Vulcan  and  all  his  cyclops  train 
were  tickling  him  in  his  workshop. 

Becky  Elliott  was  a  shade  or  two 
more  condescending  to  thos3  about 
her,  and  edified  the  servant's  hall  less 
frequently  with  her  family  greatness, 
and  the  oft  repeated  account  of  "  her 
grandfeyther,  and  what  a  beautiful 
man  he  was,  and  the  muckle  farm 
and  beg  house  which  Squire  Mont- 
gomery of  CJonvoy  gave  him,"  &c., 


&c.,&c.,  ''because  he  waa  the  honest- 
est   tenant    on   the  whole  eBti^," 
&C.,  &c.     Bedtals,  which  hj  thdr 
frequent  repetition,  were  ^^m^HM-  to 
our  ears  as  household   words,  and 
fresh  as  yesterday,  although  the  facU 
they  recounted  were   ramer  of  an 
ancient  date,  having  occurred  in  the 
middle   of   the   last    centuir.    The 
hysterical  damsel,  who  Daphne-like 
had   fled   before   the    pursuit,   and 
"amorous    clutch"  of    the  woodcD- 
l^ged  ghost,  had  decamped  on  the 
first  intimation  of  an  expected  attach 
from  assailants  of  flesh  and  blood, 
and  had  now  "bettered  herself  by 
becoming  "head-waiter"  to  the  "  Ein- 
negad  hotel,"  where  she  saw  no  spirits 
save  those  she  called  up  h^rsett  be- 
hind the  bar,  to  cheer  the  throats  aad 
hearts  of  drouthy  customers ;  while 
her  admirer,  the  old  Admiral,  bj  no 
means  inconsolable  at  her  departore^ 
continued  to  occupy  the  blacs  diair, 
and  to  keep  up  his  orgies  :  whistling 
and  screaming  through  each  live-long 
stormy  night  that  diook  t^e  ancioit 
casements,  or  plying  his  woodoi-limb 
in  ghostly  recreation  along  the  floor 
of  uie  great  parlour,  as  many  a  loose 
door  kept  flaming  all  night  before 
the  draughts  oi  air  which  wandered 
up  and  down  the  curious  old  oorridon 
01  the  house.    My  cousin  Gilbert  had 
been  summoned  to  attend  a  trial  in 
Dublin,  but  was  expected  home  daily. 
M'Clintock   we  constantly  saw;  he 
ui^ged  my  uncle  much  to  procure  a 
guard  of  soldiers  for  his  house,  which 
the  General  would  not  hear  of.    And 
thus  things  were,  when  the  "batUe 
of  the  Darragh"  took  place,  whidi  in 
all  its  main  events  as  a^ut  to  be 
chronicled  here,  is  "an  o'ertrue  tale," 
and  "freshly  remembered,"  and  oft 
and  fully  narrated  by  the  leigend- 
loving  peasantry  of  Uie  countiy  for 
manv  a  long  year  after  this  drama  of 
death,  and  night,  and  fear,  with  all 
its   mournful    accompaniments  and 
results  had  ceased  ana  passed  away. 
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OHAPTBR  IT. 


TBI  DABBAOH  AHD  ITS  BJLTTLB. 

The  boat  sails  smooth  on  the  sommer  tide  $ 

The  ship  rides  strong  on  the  tranquil  river. 
But  the  storm  has  come»  with  its  breath  of  pride^ 

And  both  are  wrecked  for  ever : 
Alas  I  that  one  brief  day  should  bring 

So  stem  a  doom,  so  dark  a  fate. 
And  Time  should  waft  us  on  his  wing 

Changes  so  desolate. 

Enn*$  Fault  and  Sorrow. 


It  was  about  three  o*clookp.m.,  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  Decemb^,  that,  as 
we  were  all  sitting  and  reading  in  the 
little  Dowager  dniwing-room,  at  the 
Darragh,  we  descried  a  countryman 
wrapped  in  a  laige  frieze  coat,  crossing 
the  lawn  with  a  quick  step.  On  ar- 
riving at  the  hall  door,  he  asked  for 
the  General,  who  ordered  him  into 
his  study,  whither  he  immediately 
foUowed,  takinff  with  him  Montfort 
and  myself.  We  found  the  man 
standing  just  inside  the  room,  and 
when  the  door  was  shut  and  locked, 
the  countryman  threw  aside  his  muf- 
fling, and  shewed  beneatli  the  green 
rifle  dress  of  a  policeman,  or 
"peeler,"  as  their  sobriquet  was 
among  the  peasantry,  from  the  states- 
man who  had  introduced  the  force 
into  Ireland.  This  man  was  Darcy, 
the  sergeant  of  the  constabulary  at 
Ballynatrasna,  and  so  remarkable  a 
person  that  I  could  not  pass  him  by 
without  devoting  a  few  parenthetical 
words  to  him. 

He  was  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  five  feet  six  hign ;  he  had  fair 
features,  and  though  a  good  deal 
freckled,  was  remarluibly  handsome-— 
his  lip,  nostril,  eye  being  all  chiselled 
by  the  hand  of  nature  into  a  most 
aristocratic  fineness,  so  that  had  he 
been  bom  in  Grosvenor  Souare,  and 
written  Most  Noble  before  his  name, 
his  face  would  have  been  painted  by 
Lawrence,  or  carved  from  showy 
marble  by  Canova,  as  the  beetu  ideal, 
and  very  expression  of  that  thing 
called  6^ooc^.  As  it  was,  his  patent  <3 
nobility  was  only  from  Nature,  who 
acts  in  these  cases  absolutely  and 
irrespective  of  all  cases  of  fashionable 
conventionalism;  and  thus  Darcy 
came  from  her  hands,  as  a  poor  man 
once  said  of  him,  "  a  rael  ready-made 
gentleman  ;**  and  his  mind  and  con- 


duct suited  his  appearance  well — ^he 
was  faithful,  intelligent  and  during — 
Claverhouse,  without  his  cruelty :  and 
Nelson,  wiUiout  his  personal  plain- 
ness ;  he  resembled  both.  His  voice 
was  low  and  soft  as  a  woman's ;  his 
manner  grave,  orderly,  calm  and 
most  respectful ;  his  movements  quiet, 
but  there  was  in  the  lip  a  rapia 
daring  curl,  and  in  the  eye  a  sup- 
pressed flash  of  li£;ht  when  husineu 
was  to  be  done  and  action  lay  before 
him ;  he  was  a  spare  man,  but  power- 
fully strong,  all  sinew  and  muscles, 
whipcord  and  wire;  he  had  once, 
when  a  mere  stripling,  fought  a  prize 
fight ;  and  when  living  in  Lancashire 
had  taken  a  regular  course  of  lessons 
in  wrestling  and  cudgel-playing  from 
a  professor  at  Chowbent;  he  was 
greatly  feared  by  the  peasantry,  vet  ad- 
mired at  the  same  time,  and  in  fact  ra- 
ther apopular  man  from  his  i4>pearance 
and  his  never  exercbing  any  cruelty ; 
and  his  name  was  so  up  for  courage 
and  success,  that  at  one  time  in  t£e 
county  of  ELilkenny,  he  went  by  him- 
self, armed  with  a  brace  of  pistols 
and  a  short  bludgeon,  into  the  midst 
of  a  secret  lodge  of  White  Shirts, 
where  were  four  or  five  men,  and 
looking  at  them  with  that  eye  that 
never  quailed,  and  accosting  them 
with  that  accustomed  salutation  of 
"wdl  boys,"  which  the^  said  used 
to  drive  the  blood  to  their  heartSy  he 
succeeded  in  collaring  and  capturing 
the  two  leaders  and  securing  their 
papers  and  signs. 

On  another  occasion,  whenBranu^an 
the  murderer  had  escaped  from  Clon- 
mel  jail,  Ihuccv  was  the  sleuth-hound 
selected  to  oring  him  back.  He 
accordingly  tracked  him  to  Dubliu, 
to  England,  got  on  his  trail  in  London, 
where  he  took  him  asleep  and  drunk 
in  an  obscure  cellar  in  the  Seven 
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Dials,  put  the  handctifb  oh  him,  and, 
accompanied  only  by  another  police- 
man, brought  him  down  on  the  top  of 
the  "  high-flier"  coach  to  Liverpool — 
Branigan  sitting  between  the  two  men 
all  the  way,  and  deepir\g  with  one  of 
them  at  Birminghamy  while  the  other 
sat  by  and  kept  ^ard ;  and  Darcy 
never  once  unclaspmg  his  "  bracelets" 
from  the  brawny  wrists  of  t  he  murder- 
er until  he  had  him  once  more  the 
King's  prisoner  in  the  strong  hold  of 
<<  Clonmalla."  Such  was  the  man 
who  had  now  come  up  to  us  in 
disguise,  fraught  with  some  eventful 
tidings,  and  ms  news  excited  us  not 
a  little :  he  had  unquestionable  proof 
that  an  attack  was  to  be  made  on  our 
house  and  oflices  that  very  night  by  a 
large  body  of  White  Shirts.  Darcy 
had  heara  it  only  ten  minutes  before 
leaving  his  barrack,  from  one  of  our 
labourers,  with  whom  thev  had  been 
tampering,  but  unavailin^ly. 

My  uncle  received  the  information 
with  a  "  countenance  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger."  "Well,  Darcy,"  he 
said,  "  I  am  quite  prepared  for  Uiese 
gentlemen ;  I  have  been  warned  more 
than  once,  and  have  had  several 
threatening  notices,  though  I  spoke 
but  of  the  first  even  to  my  family.  I 
have  lived  too  long  in  the  country 
now  not  to  expect  something  of  this 
kind  would  occur.  I  am  also  too  old  a 
soldier  not  to  have  my  defences  all 
good,  and  have  seen  too  much  of 
regular  warfare  to  dread  for  myself 
any  result  from  a  rude  attack  of  this 
kind  ;  mv  only  concetn  in  the  matter 
is  that  blood  must  flow,  and  that  in 
self  defence  I  shall  be  constrained  to 
punish  some  of  these  unfortunate 
madmen  in  a  more  summary  way 
than  if  I  were  delivering  out  justice 
from  the  bench  upon  their  persons, 
as  God  is  my  judge.  Gentlemen," 
said  my  uncle,  becoming  a  little 
excited,  "from  my  heart  1  am  sorry 
to  raise  mv  hand  against  a  fellow 
creature's  life  in  this  matter,  and  I 
would  do  anything  consistent  with 
what  is  right  to  avoid  it."  He  was 
silent  for  a  moment  or  two,  atid  we 
all  kept  regarding  him  with  feelinga 
of  deference  and  respect.  "WeU, 
Sergeant,"  he  continued,  "we  must 
now  proceed  to  business ;  how  many 
men  can  you  spare  me  ?" 

"  Two  of  my  force,  sir ;  three  more 
must  remain  to  take  cai*e  of  the 


barrack,  though  I  have  no  apin^en- 
sion  of  the  people  attadcing  them." 

"  It  is  enough,"  said  the  Genenl, 
"  it  will  be  but  a  short  business,  aud 
perhaps  eventually  may  purge  the 
countay  of  the  evil  atmosphere  whidi 
seems  to  hover  round  it  now ;  m 
thunder  storms,  though  violent  and 
devastating,  are  succeeded  by  dear 
and  whol^me  weather." 

My  uncle  then  proceeded  to  make 
his  arrangements.  Darcy  and  his  two 
men,  witn  th^  muskets,  were  to 
come  to  us  when  it  was  dark — ^there 
was  no  moon ;  Montfort  and  hia 
English  servant,  and  two  young  active 
fellows,  were  to  garrison  the  great 
pariour,  with  liberty  to  sall^  out  into 
any  other  room  wnich  might  need 
their  presence.  Darcy  and  his  men 
were  to  occupy  the  left  win?  of  the 
house,  encamping  amidst  the  chintzeiy 
and  china  of  the  little  old  drawing- 
room  ;  while  I  and  the  three  Joyce^ 
well  armed,  were  to  act  as  the  patrol 
of  the  carrison,  to  scour  the  lawn  and 
orchard  and  offices,  to  guard  well  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  and  on  the 
first  intimation  of  their  coming,  to 
fall  back  upon  the  house,  into  wnich 
We  should  be  received  on  a  whistle 
given,  either  by  Montfort  or  the 
sergeant.  And  this  post  singularly 
suited  my  constitution  as  well  as 
habits,  having  ever  dudiked  sitting 
still  when  action  was  in  the  wind; 
and  knowing,  in  common  with  my 
three  stout  companions,  every  green 
inch  of  the  locale  of  the  Damgh ; 
so  that  to  traverse  it  by  night  was  m 
easily  performed  by  us  as  at  highest 
noon.  My  uncle  and  the  Cbrpoi^ 
were  to  command  the  beleaffured 
garrison,  and  to  occupy  the  leads, 
whither  our  servants  had  been  carry- 
ing the  muninlehts  of  war  dtiring 
the  last  half  hour.  The  windows 
were  all  strongly  barred  and  shuttered, 
and  in  an  ancient  garden  root  house, 
which  commanded  from  its  two  back 
windows  the  whole  range  of  stablings 
was  the  General's  head  gamekeCT»er, 
and  three  or  four  rangers,  with  ornert 
to  shoot  any  man  who  would  attemf^ 
to  fire  or  force  the  stable  doors ;  ana 
as  these  fellows  were  all  nmrkineil, 
we  considered  this  as  a  very  effective 
part  of  our  defence.  The  men  ser^ 
vants  all  seemed  anxious  to  do  thrij 
parts :  to  each  of  them  Corpjg 
Hon  had  entrusted  a  well  fofmsoeo 
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gau  or  piaUAf  with  a  bayonet  or 
aword,  as  he  beet  could  spare  it.  Hd 
was  much  excited  by  the  business  on 
hand,  and  went  about,  looking  cer- 
tainly most  hideous,  yet  horribly 
happy,  with  something  like  the 
attempt  of  a  grisly  smile  on  his 
leathern  lips,  which,  however,  was 
still-bom,  and  died  in  convulsions, 
passing  off  in  a  spasmodic  grin ;  his 
address  to  the  servants,  as  he 
delivered  to  each  man  his  arms  and 
ammunition,  though  perfectly  imin* 
telligible  at  the  time,  was  long 
remembered,  and  ran  as  follows,  as 
he  stuttered  it  out  in  his  word- 
throttling,  monosyllabising  fashion : 

"  Put  ;  bus ;  gun  to  should  ;  cock 
slow  ;  aim  low  ;  dose  blink ;  fire 
stedd;  mind  don't  shoot  selves;*' 
terminated  by  a  subterraneous  chuckle 
which  seemed  to  come  up  from  his 
epigastris,  or  rather  the  region  where 
his  midriff  ou^t  to  have  been,  if  he 
had  any.  which  I  always  considered  a 
doubtful  matter.  Now,  this  speech 
of  the  Corporal  being  interpreted,  is 
thus :  "  'Fvit  your  blunderbuss,  or 
your  gun  to  your  shoulder;  cock 
slow;  aim  low;  close  one  eye,  and 
fire  steadily ;  and  take  care  you  do 
not  shoot  yourselves." 

We  held  a  council  of  war  early  in 
the  evening  as  to  the  wav  we  should 
dispose  of  the  ladies  of  the  establish- 
ment during  the  attack.  My  uncle 
proposed  ordering  a  fire  and  lights 
into*'  the  Adminuty,'*  and  locking  all 
of  the  fair  sex  in,  with  a  large  tea 
pot  and  its  cheering  appurtenances  to 
soothe  them  in  their  captivity,  but 
Madeline  gently  but  firmly  declined 
the  proposed  incarceration,  saying,  in 
a  veiy  decided  tone :  "  Uncle,  I  shall 
remain  in  my  chamber,  or  with 
Walter  ;  I  have  no  fear  when  I  have 
so  many  strong  hearts  and  hands 
about  me,  and  my  heavenly  Father 
above  me.**  She  looked  tenderly  at 
the  (General,  and  tearfully  at  Mont- 
fort  ;  yet.  though  the  long  silken 
black  lasn  was  moistened  for  a 
moment,  there  was  a  proud  glance 
which  shot  from  underneath  it,  and 
the  short  upper  lip  was  still  with  the 
calmness  of  determination. 

"  Be  it  so,  my  dear,**  answered  the 
General,  **  I  can  trust  you  ;  but  Le- 
muel tells  me  that  some  of  the  fe- 
male servants  are  making  a  great 
noise  below  stairs,  and  one  or  two  of 
tiiem  even  demandinf  to  be  permit 


ted  to  depart  home,  or  to  fly  to  the 
village.  Tnis  would  never  answer :  th^^ 
might  meet  the  enemy  and  suffer  mal- 
treatment. We  must  in  no  wity  suf- 
fer one  to  quit  the  house,  or  in- 
fringe upon  the  int^prity  of  our  little 
garrison.** 

Here  a  housemaid  entered  all  per> 
turbed,  to  say  that  our  cook,  *'  Mrs. 
Doxey,  was  in  the  starrocks/*  which 
Montfbrt,  from  his  stabular  associa^ 
tions.  explained  as  the  staggers ;  but 
whicn  we  understood  better  as  sig- 
nifying hystericks.  Likewise,  that 
'^  Miss  Johnson,  the  lady*s  maid,  was 
cnring  and  roaring  in  the  still-room.** 
My  uncle  at  once  decided  the  matter; 
oraering  Margaret  Joyce,  our  laun- 
dress, a  girl  of  great  sense,  spirit, 
and  conduct,  to  get  everything  into 
"  The  Admiralty,**  to  make  it  aU 
"  taut  and  seaworthy,**  as  the  ori- 
ginal owner  would  have  said  had  his 
ghost  come  in  among  us — and  most 
comfortable,  and  then  to  summon  all 
the  women.  It  was  near  six  o'clock, 
and  the  night  calm,  but  as  dark  as  a 
wolf*s  mouth.  We  had  made  on« 
circuit  of  the  place  and  offices,  and 
found  everything  quiet,  and  my  uncle 
had  ordered  a  very  plenteous  dinner 
to  be  prepared  in  the  servants*  hall^ 
knowmg  that  beef  and  beer  are  great 
stirrers  of  the  blood,  and  encouraffers 
of  valour.  When  seven  and  eight 
o*clock  had  come,  the  female  servants 
came  up  to  the  haU,  and  my  uncle 
said—**  The  little  book-room,  called 
*  The  Admiralty,*  is  in  a  very  salt 
position,  in  case  this  threatened  at- 
tack takes  ]riace ;  and  as  it  is  Mist 
Nugent*s  wish  and  mine  also  to  take 
all  the  care  we  can  of  you,  you  will 
please  sufRer  Margaret  Joyce,  who 
appears  the  stoutest  of  you  all,  tt 
take  you  there,  where  you  will  have 
tea  and  every  comfort,  and  remain  tiU 
this  affair  is  over.** 

Margaret  led  the  way,  curtseying 
to  us,  and  smiling  on  her  temfied 
band,  who,  however,  acquiesced  ih 
the  arrangement,  even  to  Mrs.  Doxey, 
who  **  looked  exceedingly  well," 
Montfort  said,  "for  a  woman  who 
had  just  come  out  of  the  staggers  !** 

As  the  party  filed  off  up  the  oak 
staircase,  one  remained,  and  wdl  I 
knew  she  would  not  go  of  mere  per- 
suasion, or  of  command  either.  This 
was  Beckie,  who  planted  as  firmly  n 
the   old    chair  to  the   earpet,   and 
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said — "  I'm  surely  na  ganging  to 
ihon  'mirealty  the  night  Pm  surely 
na  fet  person  to  be  locked  up  as  if  it 
was  in  Darry  jail,  with  them  low 
scullions  and  ketchen  maids,  or  even 
that  foolish  dressy  creature,  Miss 
Johnson,  with  her  astericks  and  her 
airs.  1*11  stay  with  Miss  Maddie — 
egh — egh — ^but  you  waunt  be  hen- 
dering  me,  my  own  sweet  child. 
Egh— oh  !  you  waunt  turn  off  your 

§uir  auld  Beckie.  Oh  !  dearie  me  ! 
earie  me !  dearie  me !  why  did  I 
ever  lave  the  daycent  North  to  be 
shot  by  these  Connaught  salvages? 
What  came  over  me  to  come  awa' 
from  mygrandfeyther'sbeg  house,  and 
he  the  most  beautiful  old  man  !  Oh 
dear !  oh  dear !  what  would  Squire 
Montgomery,  of  Con-voy  house  say 
if  he  saw  me  locked  up  in  Connaught 
and  the  salvages  a  shootering  me  ? " 
The  rest  of  her  speech  went  over  the 
cataract  of  her  tears,  and  was  drowned 
in  the  pool  of  her  sobs.  Madeline 
went  to  her,  and  putting  her  arms 
round  her,  kissed  her  cheek  kindly, 
and  said — '*  Dear  Beckie,  do  as  my 
nnde  wishes,  for  my  sake — he  miut 
be  obeyed." 

Beckie  returned  her  caress  again 
and  again,  till  my  imcle,  gettiiu^  im- 
patient, cried — "  CJome  now,  I  see 
your  mistress  has  coaxed  you  to  do 
what  is  right.  Go  up  after  the  servants 
and  get  your  tea,  my  good  Beckie,  1 
muit  have  the  key  of  the  book-room 
in  three  minutes  hence  on  that  ta- 
ble." But  these  words  seem  to  have 
revivified  all  the  obstinacy  of  my 
nurse's  temper ;  for,  loosing  her  arm 
from  Madeline's  neck,  she  faced  my 
uncle  like  a  cat  o'  the  mountain  at 
bay,  and  planting  her  large  feet  on  the 
carpet,  she  cried,  or  rather  screamed 
out^"  I  tell  you,  Sir,  I  wunna — 
w-u-n-n-a  gang  yane  leg.  I  daur  you 
to  mak  me  !  " 

The  General  frowned,  and  then, 
amilinff,  passed  out  of  the  door,  ta- 
king Madeline  on  his  arm,  and  mo- 
tioning to  me  and  Montfort  to  fol- 
low ;  but  first,  he  said  two  words  to 
the  corporal,  who  was  watehing  his 
eye  as  eagerly  as  a  doff  does  that  of  his 
master.  I  confess  I  Imgered,  anxious 
to  see  the  end  of  this  stranse  scene. 
The  corporal  now  approached  Beckie, 
and  I  evidently  saw  that  when  Greek 
meets  Greek,  then  comes  the  tug  of 
war.  I  gneve  to  say  that  poor 
Beckie's  blood  and  back  were  Doth 


fearfully  up.  Mr.  Mon  came  up  to 
her  in  a  zig-zag  fashion,  and  having 
completed  his  parallels,  he  b^aa 
thus : — "  The  G^Vl  told  me,  maum, 
to  take  you  up  stairs,"  clutching  her 
by  the  arm ;  upon  which  ahe  dealt 
lum  a  box  on  the  ear  which  made  the 
whip-cord  muscles  to  vibrate  in  his 
homy  face,  yet  his  temper  stood  un- 
moved. 

"  €^g  awa'  wi  you,  you  odd, 
dried-up,  longbacked  lobster  ;  must  I 
obev  yoUy  you  ugly,  flat-faced  may- 
nial  ?  Tax  your  l^d  ofiT  my  arm  or 
rU  fell  you." 

To  mv  amaze  the  corporal  obeyed 
her,  and,  making  a  grim  bow,  said— 
"  All  right,  maum  ;  good  by,"  ssid 
passing  by  his  antagonist,  he  seemed 
as  if  he  were  about  to  leave  the  hall, 
when  suddenly  backing  on  h^,  in 
dos-a-dos  fashion,  he  threw  his  lon^ 
sinewy  arms  quick  behind  him,  and 
round  her,  confining  her  bands ;  and, 
lifting  her  on  his  l^k  as  easilv  as  a 
school-boy  would  truss  his  satchel,  or 
Mr.  Punch  his  show-box,  he  stalked 
swiftly  up  the  stairs  with  his  living 
burden,  who,  all  subdued  by  this  sad- 
den indignity  offered  to  her  person,  was 
perfectly  quiescent,  and  only  ex^oded 
m  a  faint  sob  now  and  then,  nungled 
with  such  broken  sentence  as  these— 
"  salvages"— "locked  up"— **^, 
dearie  me  !"— "  longbacked  lobster" 
— "  egh,  egh,  my  grandfeyther  !" 

I  was  glad  Madeline  had  not  wit- 
nessed this  scene ;  but  the  Genml, 
gentle  as  he  was,  loved  disdpliiw, 
and  permitted  no  insubordination  in 
his  household,  and  the  effect  of  this 
passing  roughness  on  Becky  was  last- 
mg  and  salutary.  In  two  minutes 
the  corporal  descended  the  stairs  as 
solemn  as  Saturn,  and  bringing  the 
key  of  "  The  Admiralty  »*  to  me  with 
a  grave  bow,  requested  that  I  mi^t 
himd  it  to  the  General,  and  teU  him 
that  "  all  was  right." 

My  uncle's  plan  of  defence  was 
now  known  to  the  whole  household ; 
he  had  a  number  of  hand  grenades 
piled  on  the  leads,  together  with  a 
small  brazier  of  lighted  coals  to  ig- 
nite their  fuses ;  over  these  the  cor- 
poral was  to  preside,  and  I  and  n^ 
party  of  Joyces,  when  we  returned 
home,  were  to  act  under  Mr.  Mon's 
commands  in  throwing  the  srenades. 
We  took  our  last  round  at  halfi*«J 
eleven  ;  the  place  was  all  quiet  as  if 
sunk  in  deep  repose;  the  air  daii 
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and  cold  ;  a  few  dim  stars  shining  in 
the  dull,  invisible  sky;  there  was 
nothing  stirring  in  or  about  the 
grounds,  where  a  thin  mist  be^an  to 
rise.  As  we  stood  together  bv  the  ha- 
ha,  we  could  hear  the  rusn  of  the 
river  in  the  wood,  in  its  sltmiberless 
turbulency,  unaffected  by  the  repose 
of  the  night,  and  unsympathizing 
with  the  surrounding  still  air — the 
few  sleepy  and  winking  stai-s,  and 
the  deep  quietude  of  luiiversal  na- 
ture, which  replied  not  to  the  tor- 
rent's chafing,  save  when  borne  on 
"  the  invisible  and  creeping  wind" — 
the  distant  booming  of  the  Atlantic 
breaking  on  its  cli£,  gave  back,  like 
subterranean  thunder,  its  hoarse  and 
sullen  defiance.  Suddenly  a  light 
shot  up  on  the  side  of  Slieve-na- 
QuUla,  as  if  a  bonfire  was  kindled 
there,  and  this  was  at  once  answered 
by  a  similar  signal  high  upon  the 
Church  Mountain. 

"  There  goes  their  si^,"  said  the 
elder  Joyce ;  "  they  will  be  down 
upon  us  now  immediately.  That  fire 
is  lighted  on  the  flat  rocks  near  old 
Ned  M'Divit's  mountain  farm.  He 
will  have  a  hand  in  this  business, 
and  it's  well  for  him  that  his  two 
sons  are  this  night  locked  up  snug 
and  safe  in  the  jail  of  C- — ,  or  else 
they  would  he  sure  to  be  in  it,  with 
the  other  rogue,  their  father.  They 
say  for  certam  that  the  Ahems  were 
in  the  last  fair  of  Ballynatrasna,  and 
if  Dermid  Ruadhbe  with  them,  its  just 
his  very  big  red  head  which  has  con- 
sayved  this  mischief  a^nst  the  mas- 
ter ;  but  come,  Mr.  Walter,  let  us 
get  into  the  house  and  warn  the 
General,  that  all  may  be  ready." 

While  he  was  speaking,  his  son, 
who  had  been  putting  his  ear  to  the 
ground,  said  he  distinctly  heard  the 
Footsteps  of  a  large  body  of  men  com- 
ing down  the  avenue.  We  at  once 
entered  the  house  ;  locking  and  bar- 
ring the  thick  and  ponderous  oak 
door,  and  I  immediatelv  joined  my 
uncle  on  the  leads  with  my  compa- 
nion. It  was  an  anxious  moment,  but 
my  spirit  rose  buoyant  on  the  billows 
of  youthful  excitement  My  uncle 
was  calm  but  grave ;  and  the  Cor- 
poral seemed  quite  in  smrits  for  one 
EO  saturnine  as  he.  Presently  the 
men  came  on,  poured  over  the  ha-ha 
with  a  shout,  and,  halting  within 
abotkt  fifty  feet  of  the  house,  they 
fijtd  a  voll^,  breaking  all  the  glass 


of  the  parlour  and  bed-room  windows, 
but  doing  no  further  damage.  My 
uncle  then,  standing  behind  a  low 
battlement,  ordered  a  blue  light  to  be 
burned  from  the  roof,  which  disclosed 
to  our  view  the  lawn  and  shrubberies 
in  a  clear  green  ghastliness,  and  the 
whole  of  the  enemy's  force,  about 
sixty  men,  with  guns,  white  shirts, 
and  blackened  faces.  At  the  same 
time  the  General  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  distinct  as  the  notes  of  a  bugle, 
"  Men,  I  am  prepared  to  defend  my 
house.  Retire  from  before  my  door 
this  minute,  or  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
attack  you — ^and  your  destruction  is 
certain." 

**  Ha !  that  is  the  old  viUian,"  ex- 
claimed a  savage  voice — it  was  that  of 
old  M*Divit — "shoot  him,  boys." 
Twenty  bullets  whistled  over  our 
heads,  but  the  aim  was  too  high  to  do 
us  any  mischief. 

"  lire  vour  fuses,  now,"  said  the 
steady  voice  of  my  uncle, "  and  throw 
the  grenades  right  and  left  among 
them." 

This  was  done  at  once,  by  the  Cor- 
poral and  his  party,  and  as  the  shells 
fell  over  the  house,  a  scornful  laugh 
welcomed  them  from  below,  and  a 
stentorian  voice  roared  out, 

"  Is  it  foot-balls  and  squibs  you're 
going  to  fight  us  with.  General  ?" — 
allumng  to  the  fuses  which  were 
slowly  burning  on  the  ground;  "for- 
ward, white  shirts,  and  break  open 
the  door." 

On  they  rushed  madly,  but  at  that 
moment  the  grenades,  of  whose  na- 
ture they  appeared  utterly  imccm- 
scious,  exploded,  wounding  and  kil- 
ling many,  and  throwing  them  aU 
into  the  most  hopeless  fright  and  con- 
fusion. 

"  Oh  !  millia  murdher,"  exclaimed 
more  than  one  rough  voice,  "  we're 
sold — ^we're  sold,"  and  was  answered 
by  cries,  howls,  and  groans :  amonff 
which  my  uncle's  tones  rose  loud  and 
clear  as  the  ring  of  a  bell,  as  he 
shouted, 

"  Draw  off— draw  off  now  and  re- 
tire this  minute,  or  I  shall  fling  more 
grenades  among  you,  and  give  you  a 
volley  of  bullets  also." 

Then,  turning  round,  he  addressed 
his  own  party, 

"Let  no  man  fire,  or  leave  the 
house  till  he  has  my  permission." 

But  this  order  came  too  late,  for 
Montf  ort  i^d  Darcy  had  already  qoitf 
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ted  the  leitcU,  and  rushing  down  the 
«tairs,  imd  followed  by  aU  the  garri- 
eon  in  the  lower  room,  had  flung  open 
the  hall-door  and  issued  on  the  lawn, 
where  the  white  shirts  were  flying  in 
fjl  directions,  draining  the  dead  and 
the  hurt  after  mem,  and  totally 
broken  and  routed. 

I  remained  with  my  uncle  standing 
pn  the  leads :  his  wish  was  now  to 
^pare  life,  but  Montfort  and  his  fol- 
lowers, not  knowing  his  plans,  fired 
their  pieces  among  weflyingwretches, 
and  aid  great  execution  :  but  this 
needless  act  grieved  m;^  uncle  much  ; 
he  was  fated  to  be  tried  still  more 
during  that  night.  Montfort,  having 
descried  a  figure  still  hovering  near 
the  house,  as  if  in^esolute  to  fight  or 
fly,  and  indicating  it  to  Darcy ;  that 
worthy,  who  united  the  velvety  paw 
of  the  leopard  with  the  activity  and 
spring  of  the  animal,  made  a  round- 
aDout  dash  after  the  figure,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  behind  him  just  as 
Montfort  had  come  up  in  his  front. 
The  fellow,  seeing  his  retreat  thus 
cut  off,  firea  his  carbine  at  Montfort, 
but  missed  him  owing  to  Darcv,  who 
struck  up  his  gun  with  his  left  arm, 
at  the  same  time  crying  out, 

"  Mr.  Montfort,  leave  him  to  me, 
sir ;  I  will  secure  him." 

"  Stand  aside,  sir,"  thundered 
Montfort  to  the  policeman,  as,  raising 
his  fowling-piece,  he  poured  its  whole 
^large  into  the  stomach  of  his  antar 
gonist :  the  wretch  fell  groaning  and 
vomiting  blood  :  the  noise  had  now 
brouffht  us  all  to  the  spot ;  so  we 
lifted  the  unfortunate  man  by  his 
legs  and  arms,  and  carried  him  into 
the  hall,  and  laid  him  on  one  of  the 
oak  settles.  In  the  bearing  him  aloi^ 
a  black  wi^  had  fallen  from  his  head, 
and  a  wild  shock  of  red  hair  appear- 
ing under  it,  Barc^  recognized  him 
l^t  ono«  to  be  Dermid  Ahem.  He  had 
€vidently  got  his  death  wound,  and 
knew  it  weU,  and  it  was  a  fearful 
IHgbt  to  witness  the  union  of  ferocity, 
rage,  and  terror,  which  by  turns 
-worked  upon  the  livid  features  of 
his  malignant  face.  We  stood  watch- 
in|f  round  him,  when  suddenly  he 
died, 

"  is  Mr.  Montfort  here  ?— Oh,  sir, 
I  shot  at  you  once  an4  you  escaped : 
and  again  tq-n^ght,  sure  you  haa  the 
luck  of  the  world ; — oh  this  pain-^ 
^is  pain ;— I  am  dying,  sir— and  its 
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want— I  want,  sir,  just  to  speak  out 
word  to  you,  sir.  You  will  not  refosf 
a  dying  man." 

Montfort  advanced. 

"  Stoop  down  your  face,  sir,  for  I 
amgetting  wake— oh,  so  wake." 

He  seemed  to  be  Anting,  and  his 
eyes  closed.  Montfort  bent  down  his 
face,  when  the  ruffian  seizing  him  by 
his  waistcoat  with  his  left  luuid,  and 
drawing  a  horse-pistol  from  his  breast, 
struck  him  heavily  on  the  head  with 
all  the  convulsive  energy  of  a  dying 
man,  and  felled  him  to  the  ground  : 
and,  tumbling  back  the  next  minutey 
he  rolled  on  the  floor  and  expired  ; 
his  eyes  protruding  and  glaring,  and 
his  large  teeth  like  those  of  a  furious 
wolf  aU  exposed  in  the  grin  of  satis- 
fied vengeance  which  accompanied 
the  flight  of  his  miserable  soul.  We 
lifted  our  poor  friend  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  as  we  passed  where 
Darcy  was  standing,  X  heard  him  say^ 
but  in  tones  of  great  respect. 

*'  Had  I  dared,  I  should  have  hin* 
dered  Mr.  Montfort  from  going  near 
Ahem,  for  I  know  well  how  o^nger- 
ous  all  vermin  are  when  they  are 
dyin^ ;  but  he  was  displeased  at  my 
wantmg  to  secure  that  villain  quietly 
on  the  lawn  a  while  ago,  and  sea 
now  what  is  come  of  t£e  poor  gen- 
Ueman^s  rashness  ?" 

This  was  aias  too  true.  The  prido 
and  fiert6  of  our  friend  had  wrought 
him  this  heavy  sorrow ;  his  skull  was 
fractured  above  the  right  ear,  and  he 
la^  senseless  and  breathing  heavil  v, 
with  hiseyes  all  upturned  in  theirsQck" 
et«,  till  the  surgeon  from  C— — arrived, 
and  lifted  the  depressed  bone,  when 
he  recovered  sight  and  voice,  and 
knew  us,  and  the  following  day 
brought  C.  from  Dublin,  who  cleverly 
trepanned  him,  and  gave  us  hopes  ol 
his  ultimate  though  gradual  recovery. 
Then  it  was  the  first  faint  smile  like 
a  sickly  ray  of  winter  sunshine,  flitted 
over  my  poor  Madeline's  sonro^^ 
clouded  face,  and  for  many  a  long  dajc 
during  the  winter  and  coming  spring, 
ehe  tenderly  and  bravely  nursed  poor 
Montfort ;  and  alas  he  needed  all  her 
care,  for  his  nervous  system  was  so 
shattered  that  he  could  scarcely  walk 
without  support.  lie,  the  proud- 
hearted,  manly,  independent  M<mt- 
fort  was  now  glad  to  receive  help  from  a 
woman  or  a  poy.  as  he  would  otune 
into  the  hraakfast-room  smiling 
sweetly,  and  with  g^eftt  pfttmoe^  y«l 
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walking  feebly,  and  leaning  on  the 
ann  of  my  sister  or  myself. 
'  This  was  "  The  battle  of  the  Dar- 
ragh;" a  brief  yet  disastrous  fight 
My  uncle  was  lauded  to  the  skies  for 
his  coolness  and  determination  by  the 
6k>Yemmentandthe  Newspapers ;  and 
what  was  the  most  extraordinary  re- 
sult of  all,  was  the  ereat  increase  of 
popularity  he  acqimred  amongr  the 
peasantry,  many  of  whose  fnends 
were  missing  about  this  time. 

"Sure  he  threw  the  fire-balls 
among  them — God  help  them,  and  be 
merciful  to  them  the  misfortimate 
mart3rrs  !  But  did'nt  they  go  to  mas- 
sacree  him,  and  broke  all  his  windows 
before  he*d  sufler  a  hair  of  their  heads, 
the  craythurs,  to  be  touched  :  ay  and 
he  would  not  allow  'Grentleman  Ned' 
(this,  was  Barcy's  name  among  them) 
or  his  green  polis-men  to  fire  at  all, 
but  shot  them  himself,  and  warned 
them  off  again  and  again,  showing 
that  the  mercy  was  with  him,  and 
that  he  had  the  raal  old  blood  in 
him." 

I  do  not  say  that  such  language  as 
this  represented  the  general  feeling  of 
the  country,  but  unquestionably  it 
was  used  by  many,  and  from  that 
time  forth  the  General  was  never  an- 
noyed by  any  thing  on  the  part 
of  the  peasantiy  more  than  the  occa- 
aiomd  trouble  attendant  on  his  being 
over  popular. 

The  morning  after  the  siege, 
M^Ciintock  rode  over  to  the  Darraglu 
His  joy  and  congratulations  were 
sincere  and  cordial. 

"  You  have  broken  up  the  whole 
system  in  this  neighbourhood,  Gene- 
ral," he  Baid,  "  they  will  never  rally 
again;  Ahem  was  the  great  promoter 
of  our  disturbance,  his  influence  was 
immense :  and  I  am  ^lad  he  has 
met  his  deserts,  though  m  doing  so 
he  has  escaped  the  hangman.  I  must 
now  beat  up  the  country  for  glaziers 
and  carpenters ;  for  your  windows,  I 
see,  retain  the  marks  of  the  White 
Shuts'  handywork,  and  we  must  have 
them  repaired  at  once." 

It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that 
our  assailants  had  carried  off  their 
wounded  companions  and  their  dead. 
This  had  been  effected  by  means  of 
some  dozen  of  low-back  cars  which 
had  conveyed  many  of  them  to  the 
Darragh,  and  which  they  had  hoped 
to  have  loaded  with  the  spoil  of  our 
Jionse,  had  they  succeedea     i&(o^  gl 


them  were  over  the  county  boiuuUi 
before  the  morning  broke  ;  some  few 
of  the  hurt  were  secreted  in  Uie 
mountains  near  us,  and  this  Darcy 
knew,  and  was  anxious  to  secure  them, 
but  the  General  said,  "  no,  they  have 
been  sufficiently  punished ;  I  shall 
neither  pursue  them  to  the  finding, 
nor  will  I  prosecute  them  if  found  ;" 
and  so  the  thing  died  away.  One  vei^ 
young  man  was  discovered  on  his 
face  lying  in  the  ha-ha.  A  ball  had 
passed  clean  through  the  small  of  his 
back ;  and  his  white  shirt  was  all  stiff 
and  crimsoned  with  his  blood ;  and 
the  younff  pale  countenance  seemed 
even  in  death  to  be  convulsed  with 
terror.  He  was  a  stranger,  and  his 
body,  with  that  of  Ahem,  was  interred 
by  the  police  on  a  neighbouring  com- 
mon, from  whence  they  were  secretly 
exhumed  and  removed  a  few  nights 
afterwards  by  the  peasantry. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the 
more  latent  cause  of  the  attack  cm  our 
house,  the  prevailing  and  popular  no- 
tion was  that  it  was  owing  to  a  very 
exagf2;erated  idea  the  people  had 
formed  concerning  our  Armoury,  and 
that  the  desire  to  possess  what  they 
foolishly  estinmted  at  a  hundi'ed  stand 
of  arms,  had  prompted  the  bold  but 
bootless  endeavour. 

We  had  soon  a  long  letter  from  my 
cousin  Gilbert,  full  of  joy  and  sorrow, 
congratulations  and  condolements, 
and  all  the  usual  condiments  which 
are  meant  as  seasonings  to  such  an 
epistolary  dish.  He  announced  that 
he  would  speedOy  make  a  descent 
upon  us  in  proper  person. 

The  Corpoitd  stalked  about  aB 
usual  looking  erect  and  wiry,  but 
more  glum  and  grim  and  exsiccated 
than  ever ;  for  alas  !  his  task  was 
over,  and  his  work  done :  and  rust 
and  disuse  were  resuming  "  their  an- 
cient, melancholy  reign"  amidst 
his  realms  of  sharp-steel  and  cold- 
iron.  His  armoury  was  now  closed, 
his  forge  shut  up  :  his  fire  had  g^e 
out ;  and  his  hearth  was  cold.  The 
leathern  lungs  of  his  bellows  had 
breathed  their  hist,  and  like  his  sable 
fellow-warrior  Othello — ^the  Corpo- 
ral's "  occupation  was  gone." 

The  captives  in  th9  admiralty  had 
behaved  most  respectably,  and  peace 
and  even  good-hupiour  had  been 
breathed  among  them  by  the  influence 
of  Margaret  Joyce's  good-sense  and 
inana{;eme^t    ^ow  she  tranquillized 
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them  with  glowing  pictures  of  the  to  faint,  and  Bedcy  Btifflj  proceeded 
master's  skill,  courage,  and  certain  to  rebel,  and  to  talk  of  her  grandfej- 
success :  now  she  soouied  them  with  ther,  prefacing  it  with  "  ech,  my  oh  ! 
tea-kettle  melodies  from  the  hob,  but  we  are  a*  murdered."  And  even 
singing  hopefully  of  pleasures  just  at  Mrs.  Doxey,  though  saturated  like  a 
hand  :  now  she  ezcitcd  them  with  the  spunge,  and  almost  drunk  with  tea, 
aromatic  vapours  of  the  gracious  gave  symptoms  of  approaching  "  star- 
Chinese  herb  itself :  and  now  she  rocks,"  but  Margaret  with  her  strons^ 
drowned  their  fears  in  cup  after  cup  mind  and  her  soft  manner,  soothea 
of  the  same  delightful  beverage,  them  into  quietness,  and  the  assurance 
poured  from  an  immense  old-fashioned  that  it  would  soon  be  over :  and  be- 
silver  tea-pot,  which  she  kept  perpe-  fore  ten  minutes  more  had  elapsed, 
tually  replenishing  and  exhausting,  came  my  uncle  and  released  them 
like  the  process  which  goes  on  in  the  himself,  and  told  them  of  our  safety, 
cylinders  of  a  steam-engine.  True,  and  our  enemies  having  passed  away, 
when  the  crack  of  the  guns  and  the  And  thus  things  were  at ''  TheDar- 
crash  of  the  windows  were  heard,  ragh"  as  the  short,  but  sweet  and 
Miss  Johnson  sat  down  determined  sokmn  days  of  Christmas  drew  near. 
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AV  BASTKtV  LKOEXDW 

PART  II. 

The  tears  were  still  in  woman's  eyes. 

When  mom  awoke  on  Paradise ; 

And  still  her  sense  of  shame  forbade 

To  tell  her  sorrow  or  upbraid  ; 

Nor  knew  she  which  was  dearer  cost. 

To  seek  him,  or  to  shun  him  most. 

Then  Adam,  willing  to  believe 
A  heart  by  casual  fancy  moved 
Would  soon  come  back  at  voice  she  loved. 

Addressed  his  song  to  Eve. 


"  Come  fairest,  whUe  the  mom  is  fair 
And  dews  are  soft  as  yonder  eyes ; 

Calm  down  this  tide  of  rippled  hair. 
Forget  with  me  all  other  sighs 
Than  summer  air. 

''  like  me  the  woodland  shadows  roam 
At  light  (their  fairer  comrade's)  side  ; 

And  peace  and  joy  salute  our  home  ; 
And  lo,  the  sun  in  all  his  pride  ! 
My  sunrise,  come. 

"  The  fawns  and  birds,  that  know  our  call. 
Are  waiting  for  our  presence — see. 
They  wait  my  presence,  love,  and  thee, 

The  most  desired  of  all. 


"  The  trees,  which  thought  it  grievous  thing 

To  weep  their  own  sweet  leaves  away. 
Untaught  as  yet  how  soon  the  spring 

Ujkm  their  nestled  heads  should  layr  ^  , 

Her  callow  wing.  ugmzed  by  LnOOg IC 
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"  The  trees,  whereat  we  smiled  again, 

To  see  them,  in  their  growing  wonder, 
Suppose  their  buds  were  verdant  rain, 

Until  the  gay  winds  rustled  under 
Their  feathered  train, 

"  Lo,  now  they  stand  in  braver  mien, 
And,  claiming  larger  shadow-right, 
Make  patterns  of  the  wandering  b'ght, 

And  pave  the  winds  with  green. 

III. 

"  Of  all  the  flowers  that  bow  the  head. 
Or  gaze  erect  on  sun  and  skv. 
Not  one  there  is,  declines  to  sned, 
Or  standeth  up  to  qualify, 
His  incense-meed : 

'*  Of  all  that  blossom  one  by  one, 

Or  join  their  lips  in  loving  cluster, 
Not  one  hath  now  resolved  alone. 

Or  taken  counsel,  that  his  lustre 
Shall  be  unshown. 

"  So  let  thy  soul  a  flower  be. 

To  breame  the  fragrance  of  its  praise 

And  blossom  in  the  early  days 
To  Him  who  fosters  thee. 


<<  Of  all  the  founts,  bedropped  with  light, 
Or  silver-combed  with  snade  of  trees, 

Not  one  there  is  but  sprinkles  bright 
It's  curl  of  freshness  on  the  breeze, 
And  jewelled  flight : 

"  Of  all  that  hush  amon^  the  moss. 
Or  prattling  shift  the  lily- vases. 

Not  one  there  is  but  purls  across 
A  gush  of  the  delight  that  causes 
It*s  limpid  gloss. 

"  So  let  thy  heart  a  fountain  be, 
To  rise  in  sparkling  joy,  and  fall 
In  dimpled  melody — and  all 

For  love  of  home,  and  me." 


The  only  fount  her  heart  became 
Rose  (juick  with  sighs,  and  fell  in  tears ; 

While  pmk  upon  her  white  cheek  came. 
Like  apple-olossom  among  pear's. 
The  tinge  of  shame. 

Her  husband  pierced  with  new  alarm 
Bent  nigh  to  ask  of  her  distresses, 

Enclasping  her  with  sheltering  arm. 
And  searching  out  through  soft  caresses 
The  clue  of  harm. 
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Then  she  with  sobs  of  slow  relief 

(For  silence  is  the  gaol  of  care) 

Confessed,  for  him  to  heal  or  share, 
The  first  of  human  grief. 


"  I  cannot  look  on  thee  and  think 
"  That  thou  hast  ceased  to  hold  me  dear  : 

"  I  cannot  break  the  loosened  link  : 
"  When  thou,  my  only  one,  art  near, 
"  How  can  I  shrink  ? 

"  So  it  were  better,  love — I  mean, 
"  My  lord,  it  is  more  wise  and  right — 

"  That  I,  as  one  wlioee  day  hath  been, 
**  Should  keep  my  pain  from  pleasure's  Mght, 
"  And  live  unseen. 

"  And — though  it  breaks  my  heart  to  say—  - 
"  However  sad  my  loneliness, 
"  I  fear  thou  wouldst  rejoice  in  this, 

"  To  have  me  far  away. 


VII. 

"  I  know  not  how  it  is  with  man, 

"  Perhaps  his  nature  is  to  change, 
"  On  finding  consort  fairer  than — 

Ah  me,  I  cannot  so  arrange 
"  My  nature's  plan. 

**  And  ht^ly  thou  hast  never  thought 

"  To  vex  or  make  me  feel  forsaken, 
*'  But,  since  to  thee  the  thing  was  nought, 

"  Supposed  'twould  be  as  gaily  taken, 
"  As  lightly  brought. 

"  Yet,  is  it  strange  that  I  I'epine, 

"  Ajid  feel  abased  in  lonely  woe, 

"  To  lose  thy  love — or  e'en  to  know 
"  That  half  thy  heart  is  mine  ? 

vin. 

"  For  whom  have  I  on  earth  but  thee. 

"  What  heart  to  love,  or  home  to  blesB  ? 
"  Albeit  I  was  wrong,  I  see, 

"  To  think  my  husband  made  no  less 
"  Accoimt  of  me. 

"  But  even  now,  if  thou  wilt  stay, 

"  Or  try  at  least  no  moi*e  to  wander, 
"  And  let  me  love  thee  day  bv  day^ 

"  Till  time  or  habit  make  uiee  fonder 
"  (If  so  it  may)— 

"  Thou  sbalt  have  one  more  truly  bent, 

"  In  homely  wise,  on  serving  thee, 

"  Than  anv  stranger  e'er  can  be  ; 
«  And  Eve  sWl  seem  content."  ^^^^^^^  ^^  GoOgk 
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IX. 

Not  loud  she  wept-^but  hope  oould  hear ; 

Sweet  hope,  Trho  in  his  world-tride  iuee 
On  this  consent  had  start  of  fear, 

That  each  alternate  step  should  trace 
A  smile  and  tear. 

But  Adam,  lost  in  wide  anuuse, 

Begarded  her  with  troubled  glances^ 
Doubting,  beneath  her  steady  gaze, 

Himself  to  be  in  strange  rotnancea 
And  dreamy  haze  : 

Then  questioning  in  hurried  voice. 
And  scarcely  waiting  hei*  replies^ 
He  spoke  and  showed  so  true  sui-prise, 

It  made  her  sotd  rejoice. 


X. 

She. told  him  what  tlie  telnpter  said, 
And  what  her  frightened  self  had 

(That  form  in  loveliness  arrayed 
With  modest  face  and  graceful  mien) 
And  how  displayed. 

Then  well-content  to  show  his  bride 
The  worldly  knowledge  he  possessed 

(That  world  whereof  was  none  beside) 
He  laid  his  hand  upon  his  breast^ 
And  thus  rephed  : — 

"  Oh  mirror'd  here  too  deep  to  see, 
"  A  little  way  down  yonder  path, 
"  And  I  will  show  the  form  which  hath 

''  Enchanted  thee,  and  me." 


XI. 

Kadisha  is  a  streamlet  fair, 

Which  hurries  down  the  pebbled  way, 
As  one  who  hath  small  time  to  spBt«, 

So  far  to  go,  so  much  to  sa^^ 
To  sununer  air ; 

Sometime  the  wavelets  wimple  in 

0^erlam>ing  tiers  of  crystal  shelves, 
And  little  circles  dimple  in. 

As  if  the  waters  quaffed  themselves. 
The  while  they  spin  : 

Thence  in  a  dear  pool  overbent 

With  lotus-tree  and  tamarind  flower, 

EmMaried,  and  litlhsd  in  golden  bower, 
Kadisha  sleeps  <tontent  j,g„^^,  .^  GoOglc 
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XII. 

Their  steps  awoke  the  quiet  dell ; 

The  first  of  men  was  smiling  gay ; 
Still  trembled  Eve  beneath  the  spell, 

The  power  of  that  passion  sway 
She  could  not  quelL 

As  they  approached  the  silver  strand. 

He  plucked  a  moss-rose  budding  sweetly, 
And,  wreathing  bright  her  tresses*  band, 

Therein  he  set  the  blossom  f eatly. 
And  took  her  hand  : 

He  led  her  past  the  maiden-hair, 

Foi^t-me-not,  and  meadow-sweet, 

Until  the  margin  held  her  feet 
Like  water-lilies  fair. 


xiu. 

"  Behold,**  he  cried,  "  on  yonder  wave 
"  The  onlj  one  with  whom  I  stray, 

"  The  only  image  still  I  have, 
"  Too  often,  even  while  I  pray 
"  To  Him  who  gave.** 

The  form  she  saw  was  long  unknown. 
Except  as  that  beheld  ye9tre*en, 

Till  viewing  there  that  dearer  one, 
Her  husMaid*8 — ^known  as  soon  as  seen — 
She  guessed  her  own, 

And,  bending  o'er  in  sweet  surDrise, 
Perused,  with  simple  child's  delight. 
The  flowing  hair,  and  forehead  white, 

And  soft  inquiring  eyes. 


xrv. 

Then,  blushing  to  a  fairer  tint 

Than  waves  mi^fat  ever  hope  to  catch, 
''  I  see,**  she  cried,  "  a  lovely  print, 

**  But  surely  I  can  never  match 
"This  lily  glint! 

"  So  pure,  so  innoc^t,  and  bri^t. 

"  So  charming  free^  without  enaeavour, 
"  So  fancy-touched  with  pensive  light ! 

"  I  think  that  I  could  gaze  for  ever 
"  With  new  delight. 

"  And  now,  that  rose-bud  in  mv  hair, 
"  Perhi^  it  should  be  placed  a^ve— 
"  And  yet,  I  will  not  move  it,  love, 

"  Since  thou  hast  set  it  there,  O  r\r\n\o 
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XV. 

"  Vain  Eve,  why  gaze  you  thus  at  Eve, 

"  What  matter  for  thy  form  or  face  \ 
"  Thy  beauty  is,  if  love  believe 

"  Thee  worthy  of  that  treasured  place 
"  Thou  ne*er  shalt  leave. 

"  Oh  husband,  mine  and  mine  alone, 
''  Take  back  my  faith  that  dared  to  wander  ; 

"  Forcive  my  joy  to  have  thee  shown 
"  I^t  transient  as  thine  image  yonder, 
"  But  all  my  own. 

"  And,  love,  if  this  be  vanity 

"  This  pleasure  and  the  pride  I  take^ 

"  Tis  only  for  thy  dearer  sake 
"To  be  so  fair  to  thee." 


No  more  she  said,  but  smiling  fell, 
And  lost  her  sorrow  on  his  breast, 

Her  love-brieht  eyes  upon  him  dwell. 
Lake  troulSed  waters  laid  at  rest 
In  comfort's  well : 

*Tis  nothing  more,  an  if  she  weep. 
Than  joy  she  cannot  else  reveal ; 

As  onyx-gems  of  Pison  keep 
A  tear-vein,  whei^  the  sun  may  steal 
Throughout  their  deep. 

And  so,  may  all,  who  fear  one. 
Be  happy  with  their  rival  known 
The  image  of  themselves  alone. 

Beside  and  in  the  dear  one  ! 

Melantsr. 


STXWABT^S  LBCTURRB  ON  POLITICAL  EOOKOMT.^ 

Altbouoh  eoonomic  sdenoe  is  no  wealth  ;  yet  still  it  enjojra  no  incon- 
Icmger  invested  with  the  absorbing  siderable  amount  of  public  attention, 
interest  it  attracted  during  the  many  and  must  continue  to  hold  a  similar 
years  when  the  leading  political  and  position  so  long  as  the  oomplicationa 
social  questions  of  the  aay,  such  as  of  modem  civilization  perpetually 
the  corn-laws,  and  the  great  machi-  furnish  such  a  number  of  difficult 
nery  and  manufacture  movement,  subjects  for  investigation,  which  can- 
were  contested  and  discussed  with  re-  not  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  with- 
lation  principally  to  the  effects  which  out  the  aid  of  the  teaching  of  PoHti- 
regulations  or  occurrences  of  either  cal  Economy.  It  may  be lioped  thftt 
description  were  calculated  to  impart  as  the  world  advances  in  years  and 
to  the  production  and  distribution  of  wisdom,  each  social  malady  may  be 


*  Leetnrat  on  PoUticsl  Economy,  (now  fiitt  pnblished)  by  Dogald  Stewart,  Eiq.  Edltod 
bj  Sir  WiUism  Huniltoii,  Bart.  ThoniM  Constable  and  Co.,  Edinbuiigb  i  Hamilton,  Adai^ 
and  Co.,  London.     18M.  j^ 
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gi*adually  corrected  according  as  it 
assumes  a  formidable  appearance ; 
but  few  are  Utopian  enough  to  ima- 
gine we  shall  ever  see  the  day  when 
the  root  of  the  evil  shall  be  thoroughly 
destroyed.  Hence  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  neglect  any  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  which  have  hitherto  been 
found  useful  in  times  of  emergency, 
since  we  know  not  the  time  when  their 
services  may  again  be  urgently  needed ; 
and  it  becomes,  therefore,  matter  for 
congratulation  to  observe  that  so  far, 
at  least,  there  are  no  symptoms  of 
economic  science  being  abandoned  in 
the  republic  of  letters ;  although,  for 
the  reason  just  stated,  it  does  not  oc- 
cupy the  same  commanding  position 
it  did  some  vears  ago.  The  works  of 
our  standard  scientific  writers,  Adam 
Smith.  Senior,  J.  S.  Mill,  and  others, 
come  forth  from  time  to  time  in  new 
editions ;  and  a  whole  host  of  au- 
thors, most  of  whom  have  yet  to  earn 
a  literary  reputation,  funnah  their 
readers  with  no  end  of  essays  and 
treatises  on  the  principles  of  the 
science,  and  their  application  to  the 
questions  of  the  day,  those  especially 
of  a  financial  or  monetary  character. 
Encouraged  by  this  aspect  of  afi^urs, 
the  friends  and  admirers  of  Dugald 
Stewart  now  step  forward,  and  en- 
deavour to  secure  for  the  author  of 
the  Mements  of  the  PhUo$ophy  of  the 
Human  Mind  a  niche  in  tne  temple 
of  Economic  Science,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  lectures  whidi  he  delivered  on 
Political  Economy  towards  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century. 
The  eireumetonees  under  which  these 
come  before  us  are  very  peculiar,  and 
quite  different  from  those  which  at- 
tended the  publication  of  the  rest  of 
his  works. 

«<  The  other  writiogs/'  9xj9  Sir  Wniiam 
Bamilton,  '^  were  agiin  end  again  elaborated 
\xy  the  anther,  and  hj  himself  carefnlly  con- 
diieted  thfovgh  the  preaa ;  whereaa  the  fbl- 
loiriog  leotnrte  were  not  destined  for  pnbli- 
cation,  at  least  in  the  form  in  which  tbej  now 
a|^ear«  That  Mr.  Stewart,  however,  in- 
tended oltimatelj  to  publish  his  course  of 
Political  Eoonomj  seems  ecrtsin ;  and,  with 
this  Tiew,  daring  the  latter  jcani  of  his  life, 
he  had  revised,  corrected,  amplified,  and  rc- 
ahtmi^ed  its  eonstitnent  parts.  Bat  whether 
he  had  finally  completed  thu  preparation  is 
doubtful ;  for  the  lectures  thus  re-modelled 
by  him  in  his  rstfartraent  have,  for  the  roost 
part,  mhappilj  perished.  As  now  printed 
from  those  oiigiiMl  numoicripti  which  bavt 


escaped  the  fate  of  the  others  revised  for  fob- 
lication,  the  course  consists  principsllj  of 
what  was  written  so  far  back  as  the  befto* 
ning  of  the  century,  with  sncb  additions  vA 
corrections  as  were  ocoasionally  interpoUtcd 
up  to  the  session  of  1809-10,  the  Isftt  jw 
of  Mr.  Stewart's  academical  UbourJ.'* 

Bespectiug  the  desrtruction  of  the 
manuscripts,  we  find  they  were  burned 
by  the  author's  son^  Colonel  Stewart, 
imder  the  impression  that  while  he 
was  unable  to  dispose  of  them  as  lite- 
rary property,  others  contrived  to 
appropriate  portions  of  them,  with  the 
intention  doubtless  of  giving  them 
publicity  without  acknowledgm^  the 
source  whence  they  were  derived. 
Writing  to  a  publisher  with  whom 
he  had  some  communication  concott- 
ing  his  father's  works,  he  states  :— 

"  You  need  not,  however,  further  tronUe 
yourself  on  this  head  ;  because,  finding  dj. 
self  getting  on  in  life,  and  despairing  of  find- 
ing a  sale  for  them  at  their  real  value,  I  hare 
destroyed  the  whole  of  them.  To  this  (tep 
I  was  much  induced  by  finding  my  locks  re 
pestedly  picked  during  my  absence  from 
home,  some  of  my  papers  carried  off,  ssd 
some  of  the  others  evidently  read,  if  not  »- 
pied  from,  by  persons  of  whom  I  coald  ft^ 
cure  no  trace,  and  in  the  pursuit  or  convic- 
tion of  whom  I  never  could  obtain  sny  effi- 
cient assistance  from  the  judicial  authori- 
ties." 

Accordingly  Colonel  Stewart  «Mn- 
mitted  to  the  flames  a  gr^t  quantitj 
of  his  father's  manuscripts,  including 
his  "Lectures  on  Political  Economy, 
delivered  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, reduced  by  him  into  books  MMi 
chapters,  containmg  a  very  complete 
body  of  that  science,  with  many  im- 
portant rectifications  of  Adam  Smithes 
speculations.*'  Yet  all  this  while  it 
is  supposed  there  were  no  groan<i* 
whatsoever  for  entertaining  the  im- 
pressions imder  which  the  OokmeJ 
acted,  and  it  is  mentioned  as  in  ex- 
planation  of  his  extraordiBary  pro* 
oeedings,  that  when  on  profetfionftl 
service  in  India  he  had  sufiered  from 
an  attack  of  ooup-de^BoUU ;  a  malady 
which  often  exhibits  its  influenoe  in 
a  most  capricious  manner,  long  a^ 
an  apparent  cessation  of  the  af^ 
tiou. 

The  revised  manuscripts  of  the  \^ 
tures  having  perished,  it  became  » 
question  wiUi  Dogald  Stewart's  tnv 
tees  whether,  in  the  diaefaaife  of  the 
duty  they  owed  to  the  reinitatkio  » 
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the  deceased,  they  should  or  should 
not  publish  what  remained  of  the 
course  of  Political  Economy,  consist- 
ing of  some  older  copies  of  his  manu- 
scripts, which  had  escaped  conflagra- 
tion by  the  son,  but  had  not  l^en 
subjected  to  revision  by  the  father. 
In  this  difficulty,  they  sought  advice 
from  the  most  competent  of  the  au- 
thor's older  friends  and  pupils  ;  and 
in  particular  from  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  and  Viscount  Palmerston. 
But  these  noblemen  were  unwilling 
to  offer  any  opinion,  warned,  perhaps, 
by  Lord  John  Busseirs  failure  as  the 
editor  of  his  friend  Moore's  corres- 
pondence, that  the  cares  of  states- 
manship are  unfavourable  to  literary 
pursuits,  whether  those  of  an  author, 
editor,  or  ciitic.  Finally  the  decision 
devolved  on  Sii*  William  Hamilton 
himself,  and  he  decided  on  publica- 
tion. The  manuscripts  he  had  were 
imperfect,  but  attempts  were  made  to 
fill  up  the  blanks  and  supply  the  de- 
ficiencies from  notes  of  the  course 
of  lectures  which  had  been  kept  by 
several  pupils.  This  is  an  unfortu- 
nate manner  for  an  author  to  come 
before  the  public : — 

Poets  lose  half  the  prnisc  they  would  have 

got 
Wire  it  but  known   what  they  discreetly 

blot. 

The  same  may  be  said  for  prose 
writers,  especially  as  regards  what  they 
compose  to  be  delivered  as  lectures; 
which  from  their  very  nature  require 
much  judicious  pruning  before  they 
can  be  in  a  fit  state  for  publication. 
As  the  listener  cannot  refer  back  to 
refresh  his  memory  or  understanding 
when  the  lecturer  comes  to  a  new 
branch  of  his  subject,  intimately  de- 
pending, however,  on  what  has  gone 
before,  frequent  repetitions  and  re- 
iumts  are  often  necessary,  in  order  that 
the  entire  discourse  may  be  rendered 
intelligible.  But  this,  which  in  a  lec- 
ture is  a  merit  and  a  requisite,  in  a 
book  becomes  needless  prolixity,  cal- 
culated rather  to  weary  the  reader 
than  serve  any  useful  purpose.  This 
is  a  fact  of  which  a  person  so  well-ac- 
customed as  Dugald  Stewart  to  ad- 
dress the  public  in  the  two-fold  capa- 
city of  author  and  lecturer  must  have 
been  fully  aware;  it  is,  therefore, 
likely  that  in  the  process  of  revision, 
he  would  have  cut  off  much  that  \h% 


reverence  and  admiration  of  pupils 
and  fnends  abstained  fromdisturbing. ' 
And,  besides,  he  might  have  introduc^ 
many  additions  and  qualifications, 
which  he  had  in  his  own  mind  when 
lecturing,  but  thought  it  useless  to 
express.  For  not  o3y  must  there  be 
much  repetition  in  a  lecture  of  what- 
ever is  intended  to  be  conveyed, 
which  in  a  book  would  be  uncalled 
for ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
must  be  many  incidental  matters  al- 
together psussed  over,  through  fear  of 
confusing  the  listener  and  preventing 
him  from  grasping  the  leading  prin- 
ciples designed  to  be  impressed, 
while,  in  abook,  they  might  be  brought 
forward  with  advantage ;  and,  if  left 
out,  the  omission  might  justly  be 
deemed  an  important  deficiency.  What 
occasioned  this  delay  in  publication^ 
which,  as  events  have  turned  out,  has 
thus  exposed  the  work  in  the  end  to  a 
two-fold  source  of  imperfection,  is  not 
very  apparent.  Although  the  lectures 
were  intended  for  the  press,  yet  the  au- 
thor survived  the  time  of  their  delivery 
nearly  thirty  years,  and  still  they 
never  saw  the  light.  Perhaps  he  was 
imitating  the  conduct  of  Adam  Smith 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations,  givinc^  even  more  time  to 
the  task  than  his  illustrious  master. 
Adam  Smith  was  ap|>ointed  to  a  Pro- 
fessorship in  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow in  1751,  and  a  few  years  after- 
wards delivered  the  lectures  which 
were  subsequently  expanded  and  ela- 
borated into  his  celeorated  treatise, 
not  published  until  1776.  To  im- 
prove upon  such  a  model,  Dugald 
Stewart  may  have  imagined  more 
years  of  preparation  and  improve- 
ment were  necessary.  At  all  events 
it  appears  that  up  to  his  death  in 
1828,  he  did  not  give  that  positive 
proof  of  the  completion  of  the  work 
to  his  satisfaction,  which  authors  usu- 
ally afford  by  committing  their  pro* 
ductions  to  the  press. 

It  must  now  be  perceived  that  the 
circimistances  imaer  which  it  is 
sought  to  establish  a  posthumous 
reputation  for  Dugald  Stewart  in 
political  economy  are  extremely  un- 
favourable, even  if  there  had  been  n0 
progress  made  in  that  science  since 
the  time  he  wrote,  and  he  had  no 
other  rivals  to  contend  against  than 
those  whose  advantages  in  that  re- 
spect were  but  equal  to  his  own.  But 
such  is  not  tho  case*    Oreat  advances 
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have  been  made  since  his  lectures 
were  delivered  ;  and  thus  it  has  been 
possible  for  writers  of  later  years, 
considerably  his  inferiors  in  natural 
ability,  to  attain,  notwithstanding,  a 
much  higher  scale  of  excellence,  by 
availing  themselves  of  the  labours 
of  those  who  have  published  the  ad- 
mirable treatisesand  essays  which  have 
been  added  to  the  literature  of  econo- 
mic science  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century.  In  1817,  Ricar- 
do's  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy 
and  Taxation"  were  brought  out,  and 
accomplished  for  problems  concerning 
the  natural  laws  according  to  which 
wealth  is  distributed  throughout  the 
community  what  Adam  Smith  had 
left  incomplete  or  imattempted ;  thus 
rendering  the  second  of  the  two 
great  branches  into  which  Economic 
science  is  divided,  as  perfect  as  Adam 
Smith  had  made  the  first  by  Ids 
analysis  of  production.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  superficial  economists 
to  affect  to  undervalue  the  services  of 
Bicardo,  and  estimate  him  far  lower 
than  many  others  who,  in  reality, 
have  no  claim  to  be  placed  even  on  an 
e^ual  footing  with  hmi ;  condemning 
his  writings  as  mere  theoretical  spe- 
culations, devoid  of  practical  utility 
and  difficult  of  comprehension.  A!s 
regards  his  style,  no  doubt,  he  is 
exposed  to  much  unfavourable  cri- 
ticism; and  there  are  several  in 
whose  writings  the  principles  of 
political  economy  may  be  learned 
with  much  greater  facility  than  in 
his;  but  to  these  is  only  due  the 
merit  of  clear  and  simple  diction  and 
accuracy  of  comprehension,  while  all 
the  honour  of  discovering  new 
scientific  truths  belong  to  him.  Those 
who  condemn  Bicarao  as  a  mere 
theorist,  would  do  well  to  remember 
that  he  afforded  the  most  decisive 
proof  of  being  an  eminently  practi- 
cal man,  by  amassing  a  considerable 
fortune  as  a  merchant;  and  that  it 
was  after  he  retired  from  business, 
with  all  the  experience  acquired 
during  a  long  career  of  active  in- 
dustry, he  devoted  himself  to  the 
collection  and  arrangement  of  the 
natural  laws  which  govern  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  wealth, 
whose  practical  operation  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  contemplating  while 
en^^iged  in  his  mercantile  pursuits. 
It  is  unfortunate,  doubtless,  he  did 
not  adopt  a  more  popular  and  less 


abstract  style;  and  it  has  been 
complained,  with  some  reason,  that 
the  brevity  with  which  he  has  stated 
some  of  ms  most  important  princi- 
ples, the  fewness  of  his  illustratioDfi, 
and  the  mathematical  cast  he  has 
given  to  his  arguments,  render  it  not 
a  little  difficult  for  readers  un- 
accustomed to  such  investigations,  to 
follow  him  readily.  As  for  those 
who  endeavour  to  understand  him 
without  proceeding  step  by  step  in 
his  line  of  reasoning,  they  engage  in 
a  hopeless  task;  smce  Uie  mutual 
dependence  on  each  other  of  his 
various  propositions  renders  it  quite 
impossible  for  any  one  to  com]>TeheDd 
them  who  merely  dips  into  his  work 
here  and  there  as  if  it  were  a  novd 
or  a  newspaper.  'But  the  smart 
litterateur  seldom  pauses  to  wei|^  all 
these  matters,  and  the  chances  are 
that  when  he  meets  with  a  difficulty, 
or  an  apparent  inconsistency,  he 
throws  down  the  book  as  a  mass  of 
senseless  paradoxes,  quite  willing  to 
believe  that  the  autiior  knew  notJbang 
whatsoever  of  what  he  was  writing 
about ;  and  never  dreaming  for  a 
moment  that  possibly  it  was  the  cridc 
who  was  at  fault,  unable  to  take  in 
the  scope  of  a  chain  of  reasoning,  or 
overlooking  the  assumptions  upon 
which  it  was  based.  Those,  on  the 
contrary,  who  give  to  his  works  the 
attention  they  deserve,  and  come 
to  their  task  armed  with  the  requisite 
acquirements  and  (qualifications,  form 
a  very  different  estimate  of  Bicardo's 
merits. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Quinctilian 
that  the  students  of  eloquence  who  were 
deliffhted  with  Cicero,  demonstrated 
by  meir  appreciation  of  such  a  model 
that  they  had  made  no  inconsiderable 
progress  in  their  art, — a  saying  which 
has  Deen  applied  with  equal  j^artice  to 
those  students  in  politicaleconomy  who 
find  pleasure  in  tne  works  of  Bicirdo: 
ikiat  $e  non  parum  pro/ecisse  cui  Bi* 
CARDO  valde  pliicebit. 

But  it  is  not  Bicardo  alone  who 
places  Dugald  Stewart  at  a  disad- 
vanta^  just  now.  Not  only  is  there 
much  Known  at  the  present  day  which 
in  the  beginning  of  the  century  had 
remained  undiscovered,  but,  besides, 
what  was  well  known  then  has  since 
been  much  better  expressed,  and  so 
rendered  more  accessible  to  (he 
student  Succeeding  writers,  of  wh<^ 
Mr.  Senior,  in  our  opinion,  is  eatM^ 
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to  the  highest  place,  have  cleared  up, 
i-emoved,  or  corrected  the  ambiguities 
aud  inconBistencies  of  their  predeces- 
sors,— ^pointed  out  with  precision  and 
accuracy  the  limits  of  the  science  and 
the  necessity  for  observing  them, — 
defined  the  leading  terms,  and  with 
order  and  method  arranged  and  pre- 
sented the  elementary  principles, 
thereby  bringing  within  the  reach  of 
any  ordinary  capacity  what  before 
would  have  made  very  considerable 
demands  both  on  the  student^s  time 
and  understanding.  And,  after  all 
this  has  been  achieved,  Dugald 
Stewart  comes  before  the  public  for 
the  first  time  in  a  new  character,  and 
claims  the  suffrages  of  a  generation 
accustomed  to  instructors  in  economic 
science,  who  had  been  trained  to  their 
task  by  the  study  of  works  containing 
information  far  wider  and  much  better 
expressed  than  what  fell  to  the  lot  of 
writers  of  his  day. 

These  are  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  lectures  appear,  and  they 
certainly  show  that  the  author  is 
entitled  to  every  indulgence  at  our 
hands ;  whether  we  consider  the  state 
in  which  his  writings  are  submitted 
to  the  public,  or  the  standard  of  ex- 
cellence by  which  we  are  apt  to 
measure  them.  Making  due  allowance 
for  all  these  matters,  it  may  freely  be 
conceded  the  lectures  are  not  destitute 
of  merit;  but  the  last  praise  we 
should  ever  have  thought  otawarding 
is  that  given  by  the  learned  editor, 
who  states  (p.  ix.)  that,  as  they  stand, 
they  will  be  found,  as  an  introduction 
to  political  economy,  among  the  best 
extant.  If  the  rule  of  begin- 
ning at  the  banning  ap]mes 
to  this  as  to  other  studies,  such 
an  encomium  is  wholly  misplaced,  for 
the  mode  of  procedure  adopted  is  not 
of  that  nature  ;  and,  besides,  even  in 
so  far  as  the  elements  of  the  science 
are  at  all  discussed,  the  author's  claims 
as  a  good  introductorv  writer  must 
be  equally  disallowed,  the  portions 
of  the  work  devoted  to  that  subject 
being  decidedly  the  very  worst  it 
contains.  This  we  shall  show  a  little 
further  on,  and  for  the  present  confine 
our  attention  to  the  former  part  of 
the  objection. 

The  first  step  in  any  department  of 
study  should  be  to  learn  its  leading 
scientific  principles,  and  it  is  only 
after  that  process  has  been  gone 
through,  the  student  can  be  in  a  fit 


state  to  come  to  their  application ; 
but  if,  instead  of  following  this  ob- 
vious and  natural  order,  we  reverse 
the  operation  and  commence  at  the 
second  stage,  we  shall  never  be 
enabled  to  eliminate  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  science  from  amidst  the 
endless  variety  of  extraneous  matters 
with  which  these  must  be  involved  in 
their  application  to  any  practical 
question ;  and  so  will  remain  in  ig- 
norance of  the  very  things  which 
alone  could  enable  us  to  conduct  with 
success  original  investigations.  But 
Du^d  Stewart,  instead  of  teaching 
]¥>htical  economy  as  a  science,  defines 
it  as  an  art ;  and  even  treating  it  as 
an  art,  does  not  confine  it  withm  any 
well  defined  limits,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, expresses  himself  in  most 
vague  and  ^neral  terms  when  he 
purports  to  mdicate  its  appropriate 
province.  In  opposition  to  Adam 
Smith  and  others,  who  deemed  na- 
tional wealth  a  subject  of  sufficient 
comprehensiveness,  difficulty  and  im- 
portance to  demand  a  science  for 
itself,  he  lays  down  (p.  10)  that  the 
title  of  political  economy  ''may  be 
extended  with  much  advantage  to  all 
those  speculations  which  have  for 
their  object  the  great  and  ultimate 
ends  from  which  political  regulations 
derive  aU  their  value  ;  and  to  which 
wealth  and  population  themselves  are 
only  to  be  r^arded  as  subordinate 
and  instrumental.  Such  are  the 
speculations  which  aim  at  ascertaining 
those  fundamental  principles  of  policy 
which  Lord  Bacon  nas  so  happily  anil 
significantly  described  as  Uges  legunij 
ex  quibus  tnfomuUio  petipossit,  quid 
in  nngulis  Hsffibus  bene  aut  properam 
positum  aut  constitutum  eit^  Now,  no 
one  can  deny  that  the  investigations 
indicated  in  this  passage  deserve  our 
most  anxious  attention  ;  but  it  is 
equally  evident  their  vastness  and 
gener^ty  forbid  all  attempts  to 
grasp  them  within  the  compass  of  a 
single  department  of  study.  To 
borrow  the  words  of  Mr.  Senior,  in 
the  introduction  to  his  treatise  on 
political  economy  (originally  publish- 
ed as  an  article  in  the  EncyclopoedLa 
Metropolitana,)  ''it  is  impossible  to 
overstate  the  importance  of  these 
inquiries,  and  not  easy  to  state  their 
extoit  They  involve  as  their  general 
premises  the  consideration  of  the 
whole  theory  of  morals,  of  govern- 
ment, of  civil  and  criminal  legislation : 
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and,  for  their  particular  premises,  a 
knowledg3  of  all  the  facts  which 
affect  the  social  condition  of  every 
community  whose  conduct  the  eco- 
nomist proposes  to  influence.  We 
bdlieve  that  such  inquiries  far  exceed 
the  bounds  of  any  single  treatise,  and 
indeed  the  powers  of  any  single  mind. 
We  believe  that  by  confining  our  own 
and  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
natxire,  production  and  distribution 
of  wealth,  we  shall  produce  a  more 
clear,  complete  and  instructive  work 
than  if  we  allowed  ourselves  to  wander 
into  the  more  interesting  and  more 
important  but  far  less  definite  fields 
by  which  the  comparatively  narrow 
path  of  political  economy  is  surround- 
ed." That  the  end  to  which  the  teach- 
ings of  economic  science  should  be 
applied  is  the  promotion  of  human 
welfare  generally,  and  not  the  mere 
attainment  of  wealth,  is  undoubtedly 
true ;  but  Dugald  Stewart  and  his 
followers  overlook  the  important  fact 
that  the  student  cannot  be  put  in 
possession  of  the  principles  of  political 
economy,  and  so  enabled  to  apply 
them  in  aid  of  securing  the  proposed 
end,  imless  he  has  in  the  first  instance 
investigated  separately  the  science 
which  comprises  them,  as  can  easily 
be  established  by  analogy  to  the  case 
of  other  departments  of  knowledge 
more  generally  taught  and  more  suc- 
cessfully cultivated,  a  long  course  of 
experience  having  recommended  and 
enforced  the  adoption  of  the  best 
method  of  procedure.  Taking,  for 
example,  the  subiect  of  mathematics, 
what  would  be  thought  of  a  teacher, 
who,  instead  of  instructing  his  pupils 
in  the  elements  of  geometry,  algebra, 
and  trigonometry  in  the  first  in- 
stance, were  to  bring  them  at  once  to 
practical  questions  of  surveying  and 
tlie  like  (the  ends,  be  it  remem- 
bered, for  which  the  science  is 
cultivated,)  and  yet  expect  they  could 
ever  learn  the  subject  under  such  a 
8/fct3m?  For  in  the  questions  which 
arse  in  practice,  the^rinciples  to  be  ap- 
plied do  not  present  themselves  in  that 
order  wherein  theymight  most  readily 
be  learned  ;  and  besides  they  are  en- 
cumbered with  considerations  that 
come  within  the  province  of  other 
sciences  and  arts,  such  as  questions 
relatin|^  to  the  effect  of  atmospheric 
refraction,  the  chemical  changes  im- 
parted to  the  different  instruments  of 
admeasurement    by    vicissitudes    of 


temperature  and  diversity  of  stui- 
tion.    And  is  it  to  be  supposed  tbe 
inexperienced  beginner  will  be  aUe 
to    separate    and    classify  all  these 
various  elements  he  encounters,  and 
select  from  among  them  those  which 
belong  to  the  science  he  is  meant  to 
be  learning  ?    All  this  while,  more- 
over, he  is  under  the   necessity  of 
burthening  his  memory  with  a  Tast 
number  of  data  as  to  time,  place,  and 
number, — data  which,    in   fifty   in- 
stances out  of  one,  wiU.  be  of  no  use 
to  him  whatsoever,  except  while  he 
is  engaged  at  the  very  Question  they 
belong  to  ;    and  this  identical  ques- 
tion, or  anything  at  all  like  it,  may 
never  occur  in  his  subsequent  practice, 
so  that  thus  a  large  portion  of  his 
labour  goes  for  nothing.      And  the 
end  will  be,  that  after  all  this  toil  and 
trouble  he  will  master  few  or  none  d 
those  general  truths    which    would 
place  him  in  a  position  to  deal  inth 
any  new  question  which  might  ariae, 
of  a  nature  analogous  to  those  which 
had  been  the  object  of  his  investiga- 
tions.    But  if,   instead  of  adopting 
this  perplexing  and  irregular  course, 
he  had  been  instructed  in  the  usual 
manner,    within  a  brief  space  the 
leading  principles  of  the  science  might 
have  l^n  brought  before  him ;  and 
when,  with  a  little  care  and  diligeaioe, 
he  had  mastered  them,  if  his  abilities 
lay  in  that  line,  then  after  investiga- 
ting a  few  practical  examples  by  way 
of  testing  his  acquirements,  he  would 
be  in  a  position  to  apply  the  science 
to  anj  question  proposed,  so  far  as  its 
solution  depended  on  the  principles  he 
had  been  learning,    and    not  those 
belonging  to  anyuiin^  else.    And  if 
he  were  acquainted  with  these  latter 
also,  he  might  deduce  and  peoommend 
practical  conclusions ;  but  if  he  were 
not,  he  should  state  his  results  with 
appropriate  qualifications,  explainiof 
that  they  are  applicajile  so  far  and 
no  farther  than  as  they  are  exempt 
from  the  action  of  those  disturbing 
influences  which  he  had  been  unable 
to  take  into  account ;  lust  as  tbe  theo- 
retical mechanician  will  announce  that 
what  he  has  demonstrated  on  tiie 
supposition  of  motion  in  a  vacnnin 
must  be  corrected  by  reference  to  the 
effects  of  atmospheric  pressure,  befcre 
it  can  be  applied  to  the  movement 
which  occur  around  us.    By  aimil*'^ 
reasoning  we  arrive  at  ihe  method  to 
be  adop^  by  the  student  in  ToWi^ 
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£conomv>  and  learn  the  caution  to  be 
obeerved  in  the  application  of  its 
principles  to  practice.  And  it  can 
also  be  shown  in  the  covirse  of  the  in- 
vestigation, that  the  claims  of  the 
study  to  our  earnest  attention  are  of 
the  most  incontestable  force. 

The  science  has  for  its  object  the 
laws  whiidi  r^^ulate  the  production 
and  distribution  of  wealth,  in  so  far 
as  these  operations  are  governed  by 
the  desire  of  man  to  attain  the  max- 
imum of  wealth  at  the  minimum  of 
sacrifice  ;  and  this  at  once  marks  out 
a  class  of  natural  laws,  and  a  science 
wMch  comprises  them.  The  principle 
of  action  on  which  it  is  founded  is 
sufficiently  powerful  in  its  operation 
to  turn  in  its  own  direction  a  lai^e 
portion  of  human  conduct ;  and  the 
object  of  that  action,  wealth,  is  de- 
cidedly worthy  of  attentive  considera- 
tion, oomprinng,  as  it  does,  the  means 
of  satisfying  so  lai^ge  a  class  of  our 
wants  and  desires.  Hence,  a  science, 
defined  as  above,  has  every  claim  on 
our  notice  so  far  as  the  importance  of 
its  subject  matter  is  concerned.  But 
even  this  is  not  sufficient  to  entitle  it 
to  be  pursued  as  a  separate  branch 
of  study,  for  sciences  without  end 
miffht  l)e  created  were  we  to  dignify 
wiui  sudi  an  appellation  every  body 
of  natural  laws  possessed  of  charao- 
teristics  distinguishing  them  in  a 
strongly  marked  manner  from  all 
others,  and  relating  to  objects  of  ad- 
mitted importance.  In  addition  to 
these  requisites  the  conception  and 
discussion  of  the  laws  in  question  must 
be  attended  with  such  difficulty,  that 
any  person  of  ordinary  abilites  com- 
ing to  deal  with  them  without  having 
studied  them  specially,  would  be  un- 
able to  understand  their  modus  ofjer- 
audi,  and  thus  incapable  of  directing 
or  controlling  them.  This  last  claim 
to  rank  as  a  science  Political  Economy 
likewise  possesses,  as  all  must  admit 
who  call  to  mind  how  long,  and  to 
what  extent,  not  alone  the  general 
body  of  the  people,  but  even  the  most 
gifted  philosophers  and  statesmen  re- 
mained in  ignorance  of  the  natural 
laws  which  governed  the  production 
and  distribution  of  wealth,  and  how 
extremely  baneful  were  the  effects 
which  thence  ensued.  Thus  briefly 
mav  be  exhibited  the  grounds  upon 
which  it  is  contended  that  Political 
Economy  should  be  classified  as  a 
s^Mmte  science  ;  and,  having  got  so 


for,  it  follows  in  the  next  place,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  to  master  its 
truths  it  must  be  studied  like  a 
science,  as  it  is,  and  not  sought  for  in 
the  chaotic  mass  which  should  be  ana- 
lysed were  it  attempted  to  collect  its 
principles  from  the  endless  variety  of 
practical  questions  in  which  they  occur 
in  connexion  with  other  matters,  as 
must  be  the  case  were  we  to  com- 
mence to  study  the  subject  as  an  art, 
or,  rather,  as  one  of  the  arts  which 
has  for  its  object  the  attainment  of 
the  welfare  of  the  community. 

Preliminary  investigations  should, 
indeed,  be  exemplified  and  illustrated 
OS  we  proceed,  by  appropriate  practi- 
cal examples,  in  this  as  in  other 
sciences ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  method  of  those 
who  place  science  in  the  background, 
and  completely  bury  its  elementary 
principles  under  a  mass  of  details, 
consisting  in  a  great  measure  of  ex- 
traneous matters,  which  serve,  in  fact, 
not  to  illustrate,  but,  rather,  to  con- 
ceal the  general  truths  which  ought 
to  be  impressed  on  the  mind. 

When  the  student  has  devoted  him- 
self for  a  while  to  the  science,  and 
mastered  its  leading  principles,  then 
he  will  be  prepared  to  take  part  in  their 
application.  JBut  here  he  must  remem- 
ber that  other  principles  than  those 
of  economic  science  are  to  be  attended 
to,  and  if  he  proceed  to  advocate 
practical  measures  without  observing 
this  precaution,  the  chances  are  his 
predictions  may  turn  out  untrue,  or 
the  o\}\f^  he  marks  out  for  attain- 
ment mexpedient.  The  predictions 
must  turn  out  untrue  if  human  con- 
duct, in  the  case  supposed,  be  not 
covemed  and  directed  bv  the  desire 
for  wealth  ;  and  the  objects  inex- 
pedient if  considerations  be  involved 
m  the  question  under  contemplation, 
higher  than  those  which  are  merely 
economic,  and  at  variance  with  them. 
If  the  investigator  be  prepared  to 
deal  with  all  the  circumstances  which 
thus  arise  whenever  it  is  proposed  to 
deduce  practical  rules  from  theoretical 
teachings,  he  may  safely  be  permitted 
to  ui^  the  adoption  or  rejection  of 
legislative  measures ;  but  it  is  not  as 
an  economist  alone  he  is  entitled  to 
speak  with  authority.  And  if  from 
accident,  or  from  incapacity  for  certain 
branches  of  knowledge,  he  be  not  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  \Sb  case  in  all  its 
hearings,  his  scientific  acquirements 
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are  not  useless  uotwithstandiiig ;  for 
though  they  cannot  qualify  mm  to 
enact  the  legislator,  yet  they  will 
enable  him  to  afford  very  important 
assistance  by  pointing  out  the  economic 
results  which  are  calculated  to  ensue, 
and  which  may  be  then  taken  into 
account  for  whatever  they  are  worth, 
as  one  of  the  elements  to  be  attended  to 
in  conjunction  with  whatever  others 
m^  exist. 

It  is  not  as  a  scientific  exposition, 
whether  elementary  or  otherwise, 
of  the  principles  of  political  Economy, 
that  these  lectures  are  to  be  looked 
upon;  but  rather  as  a  collection  of 
detached  essays,  some,  indeed,  of  a 
purely  scientific  character,  and  others 
mixed  and  applied.  The  most  in- 
structive portion  of  the  work,  perhaps, 
is  that  which  treats  of  population, 
especially  in  connection  with  landed 
property  and  agriculture ;  indeed,  this 
might  be  read  with  great  advantage 
at  the  present  day,  not  that  it  con- 
tains much,  if  anything,  that  is  new, 
but  on  account  of  its  (mtwing  the  at- 
tention constantly  to  what  is  veiy 
generally  overlooked,  though  consti- 
tuting tne  very  essence  of  the  subject. 
The  author  brings  together  a  great 
deal  of  interesting  information  as  to 
the  tenure  of  land  and  the  condition  of 
the  occupiers  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  and  gives  a  fair  review  of  the 
controversy,  then  mooted  as  much  as  it 
now  is,  touching  the  comparative  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  large 
and  small  farms.  Then,  as  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  most  people  discussed  the 
question  without  explaiMng  what 
came  up  to  their  idea  of  a  la^e  farm 
and  what  of  a  small  one,  or  taking 
into  account  that  what  might  be  the 
best  size  under  particulu*  circum- 
stances would  no  longer  be  so  where 
the  agricultural  products  to  be  raised, 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  the  habits 
and  condition  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion were  essentially  different.  Al- 
luding to  some  very  interesting 
agricultural  reports  in  which  the 
question  of  lai^e  and  small  farms 
had  been  actively  discussed,  the 
author  observes  (p.  128):— "Some of 
the  rea.soning8  in  the  papers,  as  well 
as  in  other  publications  of  a  similar 
nature,  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
spared,  if  the  writers  had  explained 
with  a  little  more  precision  the  ideas 
they  annexed  to  the  words  large  and 
smm  as  employed  in  the  controversy ; 


words  which  are  not  only  indefinite 
in  their  signification,  in  consequeiice 
of  the  want  of  a  given  standard  of 
comparison ;  but  which  must  neco- 
sarily  vary  in  their  import  in  different 
parts  of  the  countir  according  to  local 
circumstances.  The  advooites  for 
small  farms,  for  example,  sometimes 
include  under  that  denominatioD 
farms  from  160  to  200  acre8(which  t« 
far  above  the  highest  average  of  imall 
farms  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  largt 
ones  in  Ireland,)  contrasting  thett 
with  farms  of  1500  or  2000  acrea, 
which  are  so  very  far  above  the 
highest  average  of  large  farms  that 
they  should  l^  considered  as  excep- 
tions. 

"  Many  of  these  writers,  too,  seem 
to  have  proceeded  on  the  suppositioii, 
that  the  principles  on  which  the  sze 
of  farms  ought  to  be  settled,  are  of 
much  more  universal  application  than 
they  will  be  found  to  admit  of  in 
reality.    A  few  of  tiiem,  however, 
have  been  completely  aware  of  this 
consideration,   remarking,   that  the 
size  of  fiums  must  necessirily  be  r^ 
gulated  by  a  variety  of  local  peculi- 
arities, such  as  soil,  situation,  modefl 
of   husbandry,  and    the    extent  <^ 
capital    possessed    by   the   dass  of 
farmers ;  and  that  admitting  the  gene- 
ral maxim — The  best  size  of  farm  w 
that  which  affords  the  arecUest  propor- 
tional produce,  for  tne  least  proper- 
tional  expense---4he  applicaticm  of  this 
maxim  will  be  fotmd  to  lead  to  widely 
different  conclusions,  in  diff»«nt  dis- 
tricts." And  if  this  be  so,  aa  it  donbt- 
less  is,  even  when  we  confine  onr 
attention  to  Great  Britain,  what  will 
it  not  be  necessary  to  take  into  ac- 
count when   instituting  comparison 
between  the  sizes  of  farms  most  de- 
sirable    in    the    various    localities 
throughout  Europe,  from  the  wine- 
producing  countries  where  farming 
rather  resembles  what  would  here  be 
called  gardening,  to  the  great  com 
and  pasture  lancU  where  large  hold- 
ings are  those  which  appear  to  be 
managed  with  most  success. 

The  following,  likewise,  deserve* 
to  be  borne  in  mind.  "  With  resped 
to  the  supposed  tendency  of  small 
farms  to  promote  population,  I  tffoU 
only  remark  heforeieaving  this  artidf^ 
that  it  must  not  be  judged  of  merdU 
from  the  numbers  which  are  subsided 
on  the  spot,"  The  idea  that  "the 
mode  of  culture  which  employs  most 
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hands,  is  most  favourable  to  the  po- 
pulation of  the  State/'  is  justly  re- 
probated by  the  author  of  L*Ami  des 
Hommea  (the  elder  Mirabeau)  as  a 
vulgar  prejudice.  "  The  overplus  of 
proauce  carried  to  market/*  ne  ob- 
serves, '^  is  no  less  beneficial  in  this 
respect  by  feeding  towns,  than  if 
eaten  on  the  fields  that  produced  it. 
The  more,  therefore,  that  the  indus- 
try and  riches  of  the  farmer  enable 
him  to  economise  the  labour  of  men, 
the  greater  is  the  surplus  which  re- 
mains for  the  subsistence  of  others. 
To  suppose,  as  some  authors  have 
done,  that  small  farms  add  to  the 
numbers  of  a  people,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  granted  that  they 
neither  yield  an  adequate  produce 
nor  rent,  amounts  very  nearly  to  a 
contradiction  in  terms.*'  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  hear  those  who  profess 
to  be  patriots  and  philanthropists 
lamenting  the  consolidation  of  wretch- 
edly smsQl  holdings  into  farms,  we 
will  not  say  large,  but  just  of  mode- 
rate extent,  and  asserting  in  declama- 
tory language  they  would  rather  see 
the  land  supporting  people,  the 
strength  of  the  State,  than  feeding 
pigs  and  bullocks.  To  persons  of  this 
tone  of  mind,  who  seem  to  think  lajid 
is  devoted  to  the  best  of  all  purposes 
when  it  is  turned  into  a  pauper-war- 
ren, and  foroet  that  when  it  ceases  to 
be  tenanted  by  wretched  cottiers, 
then,  and  then  only,  it  becomes  capa- 
ble of  supporting  kbourers  in  com- 
fort, we  point  out  the  judicious  ob- 
servations of  Dugald  Stewart  and  the 
elder  Mirabeau,  and  beg  of  them  to 
remember  that  we  are  not  to  judge  of 
the  capacity  of  any  kind  of  farms  to 
promote  population  by  reference  to 
the  numbers  subsisted  on  the  spot, 
but  rather  by  taking  into  account  the 
Quantity  of  food  produced,  whether 
tnat  be  employed  in  supporting  those 
who  occupy  the  immediate  looOity  or 
those  who  inhabit  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  author  is  not  so  felicitous  in 
discussing  the  connexion  between  the 
size  of  fropertie»  and  the  amount  of 
iwpulation,  as  that  between  popula- 
tion and  the  extent  of  farms.  He 
adduces  a  ^nood  deal  of  information 
on  the  subject,  though  generally  not 
of  the  most  satisfactory  kind.  He 
dwells  a  great  deal  on  the  fluctuations 
in  the  population  and  the  sizes  of 
estates  which  are  said  to  have  occurred 


in  the  States  of  ancient  Rome,  with- 
out duly  considering  that  what  has 
been  handed  down  to  us  respecting 
them  can  hardly  be  of  that  very  ac- 
curate character  which  alone  would  j  us- 
tifyus  in  basing  conclusions  on  them, 
and  taking  no  notice  of  the  fact  that 
the  great  change  from  small  to  large 
properties  which  occurred  about  the 
time  of  the  decline  of  Bome  was  accom- 
panied by  the  substitution  of  slaves 
for  freemen  as  the  ctdtivators  of  the 
soil — a  fact  which  alone  is  amply  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  the  deterioration 
of  agriculture  and  the  diminution  of 
popmation,  and  draws  at  once  a  line 
of  distinction  between  the  event  in 
question  and  those  occurring  within 
our  own  times,  to  which  they  are 
usually  compared.  His  own  ideas  on 
the  subject  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  at  all  settled,  and,  indeed,  he 
himself  confesses  as  much  ;  for  after 
bringing  forward  a  good  deal  of  mis- 
cellaneous and  often  contradictory 
information  and  speculations,  he  states 
.  (p*g®  1^1) — "  I  \^y^  Quoted  thesepaa- 
sages  because  I  am  idwa^s  far  more 
anxious  to  suggest  a  variety  of  ideas 
for  your  examination,  than  to  estab- 
lish any  particular  system."  An  ob- 
servation at  once  demonstrating  the 
undecided  condition  of  the  auuior*s 
mind,  and  establishing,  in  connexion 
with  many  others  of  a  similar  strain, 
how  verv  unfit,  as  we  before  con- 
tended, these  lectures  are  to  serve  as 
an  introductory  treatise.  For  the 
work  best  suited  to  the  beginner  is 
that  which  tells  him  plainly  and  con- 
dsel^  what  is  known  on  the  subject 
he  is  about  learning ;  not  that  in 
which  the  author  9Ay%  to  him,  ''  Here 
is  all  that  is  said  on  both  sides  of  the 
question ;  and  as  to  which  is  the  right 
one,  I,  who  have  long  studied  the 
matter,  decline  to  ofier  any  decided 
opinion.  I  leave  it  to  you,  who  are 
confessedly  ignorant  on  this  subject, 
to  deduce  the  best  conclusion  you  are 
able  from  the  heterogeneous  mass  of 
conflicting  evidence  I  lay  before  you." 
But  returning  to  what  we  commenced 
with,  so  far  as  the  author  indicates  any 
opinion  of  his  own,  he  rather  inclines 
to  tiiat  of  those  who  consider  small 
properties  favourable  to  the  increase 
of  population.  No  doubt  it  is  true 
that  the  larger  the  number  of  persons 
the  rent  of  the  land  of  a  country  is 
divided  among,  the  more  there  are 
who  have  an  opportunity  of  support- 
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ing  th^mdelves  thereby  ;  but  rent 
constitates  but  a  Amall  portion  of  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  and,  therefore,  to 
ascertain  the  connexion  between  the 
amount  of  population  and  the  size  of 
properties,  we  should  look  to  the 
effect  of  the  latter  on  the  quantity  of 
agricultural  produce,  the  food  of  all 
clasaes,  and  not  to  its  effect  on 
the  number  of  one  particular  class 
alone,  the  proprietors.  Some  wri- 
ters, Mr.  J.  S.  Mill*  among  the 
number,  lay  down  that  it  does  not 
follow  because  landed  property  is 
minutely  divided,  that  farms  will  be 
so ;  for  as  laree  properties  are  per- 
fectly compatible  with  small  farms, 
so  also  are  small  ones  with  farms  of 
an  adequate  size.  But  though  this 
may  be  maintained  by  closet  philoso- 
phers, who  have  never  had  occasion 
to  trouble  their  heads  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  landed  property,  it  may 
eadly  be  shown  to  be  fallacious  ;  and 
as  for  the  few  examples  which  have 
been  brought  forward  of  small  pro- 
prietors tlmwing  their  lands  into  one 
holding  for  purposes  of  cultivation^ 
these  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as 
events  of  ordinary  occurrence,^  but 
rather  as  such  which  by  their  very 
singularity  have  recommended  them- 
selves to  travellers  to  enter  in  their 
note  books.  No  landlo^d  likes  much 
to  depend  for  all  his  income  on  the 
solvency  of  a  single  farmer,  or  even 
two  or  three,  or  any  other  very  small 
number.  He  prefers  a  greater  num- 
ber of  tenants,  so  that  should  a  few  of 
them  fail,  the  proportion  of  his  in- 
come thus  cut  off  for  a  year  will  not 
be  so  considerable  as  to  put  him  to 
heavy  inconvenience.  Hence  though 
properties  be  not  so  small  as  to  be 
individually  incompatible  with  farms 
of  adequate  extent,  yet  they  throw  a 
strong  obstacle  in  the  wa^  of  the 
adoption  of  such,  as  it  is  highly  im- 
probable on  the  grounds  already 
stated  that  each  property  will  be  let 
in  one  or  two  holdings,  and  not  in  a 
number  so  much  greater  as  to  lead 
to  the  formation  of  holdings  not  large 
enough  for  the  purposes  of  advanta- 
geous cultivation.  And'when  weoome 
to  properties  too  small  individually 
for  good  farms,  it  is  in  the  last  degree 
improbable  they  will  be  consolidated 
f^  occupation  so  as  to  get  over  the 


difficulty.  Landlords  disMke,  not  «* 
reasonably,  to  have  ^^  prdpeitirt 
occupied  jointly,  the  chances  being 
that  the  boundaries  of  each  in  tii» 
lapse  of  time  will  become  greatly  con- 
fused either  from  neglect  or  hand; 
and  thus  should  the  joint  occupatioo 
terminate,  as  in  the  nature  of  things 
it  must  from  time  to  time,  it  may 
prove  hard  and  expensive,  not  to  «y 
occasionally  impossible,  for  each  pro* 
prietor  to  mark  out  and  resume  pos- 
session of  his  own.  Any  one  who 
has  had  a  lijtle  experience  oi  landed 
property  is  aware  of  the  obiecticm  en- 
tertained by  landlords  to  let  a  hm 
to  a  tenant  occupying  aia  adjoining 
property  belonging  to  some  one  else, 
their  reason  being  theve^onewhidi 
has  just  been  stated.  This  shows 
how  far  there  is  any  conne^on  be* 
tween  the  size  of  properties  and  Aat 
of  farms ;  the  true  state  of  the  case 
being  that  though  large  pfoptirfi» 
and  small  farms  are  quite  compadWe, 
the  converse  of  tiiepropoeition  does 
not  hold  good.  Thus,  inst^  oC 
apparently  yielding  to  the  aser- 
tion  that  small  properties  are  hr 
vourable  to  population,  Dncald  Stse- 
wart  should  have  applied  tiie  senn- 
bleremaric  he  had  made  elsewhere,  and 
drawn  attention  to  the  fact  thatthoagii 
small  properties  promote  the  collection 
of  a  largo  agricultural  population,  it 
should  not  be  concluded  the  land  was 
maintaining  more  people  than  it  wmM 
if  less  sub-divided,  since,  in  the  M« 
case,  it  might  be  supporting  a  mater 
number,  the  fact  being  concealed  be- 
cause they  resided  elsewhere,  in  the 
towns  and  cities,  and  not  in  the  mnl 
districts. 

When  our  author  comes  to  deal 
with  the  purely  scientific  questions  of 
Political  Economy,  whether  of  clas- 
sification or  otherwise,  his  defi<^en* 
cies  are  most  apmrent ;  and  we  can- 
not better  exemplify  this  than  by  re- 
ference to  his  discussions  amcenia^ 
productive  and  unprodnctive  labour, 
alid  the  theory  of  money.  Hie  latter 
has  been  termed  by  Leibnitz  a  semi- 
mathematical  investigation — a  deflie- 
nation  which  appears  to  behigbrf 
applicable  ;  and  in  ttiis  poin^  of  ri«w 
Dugald  Stewart  appnmdied  the  «db- 
ject  with  oonsiderabie  advantage* 
His  f at-her  had  occupied  Ibe  cftur  « 
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mathematics  in'  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  he  liimseif  must 
have  been  deemed  a  proficient  in  that 
most  abstract  science,  as  he  was 
called  upon  now  and  then  to  assist  in 
lecturing  upon  it :  "  the  philosophic 
sire  and  son,"  as  Bums  described  Du- 
gald  Stewart  and  his  parent,  having 
shared  occasionally  between  them  the 
labours  of  the  latter's  situation.  But 
in  Economic  Science  we  find  more 
traces  in  our  author  of  the  doubtful 
and  speculative  cast  of  mind  of  the 
mental  philosopher,  than  of  the  cer- 
tainty and  precision  of  the  mathemar 
tician.  He  questions  everything,  and 
never  arrives  at  a  definite  conclusion  ; 
and  no  where  is  this  more  apparent 
than  when  he  treats  of  money,  the 
veiy  department  of  the  science  in 
which  tne  most  rigorous  deductions 
can  be  drawn,  on  account  of  the  data 
of  the  questions  which  there  arise  be- 
ing but  little  encumbered  with  the 
presence  of  matters  extraneous  to 
Political  Economy.  As  an  example 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  subject  is 
dealt  with,  we  give  the  first  lines  of 
a  disquisition  (p.  371)  on  the  effects 
of  plenty  or  scarcity  of  the  precious 
metals  upon  prices : — "  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  offer  some  remarks  on  the 
principles  by  which  the  relative  value 
of  money  and  commodities  are  ad- 
justed in  commercial  transations.  It 
18  a  subject  of  extreme  difficulty, 
and  I  am  much  afraid  that  what  I 
have  to  state  will  tend  more  to  inva- 
lidate the  reasonings  of  others,  than 
to  establish  any  satisfactory  conclu- 
sions of  my  own."  The  sequel  de- 
monstrates that  the  latter  portion  of 
his  apprehension  was  remarkably 
well  founded ;  and  on  turning  to 
some  notes  of  his,  which  appeared 
about  ten  years  af  tenvards,  we  find 
he  continued  in  the  same  state  of 
doubt  and  indecision.  The  Bank  of 
England  and  other  banks  having  been 
released  for  a  time,  by  ihe  Suspension 
of  Cash  Payments*  Act  of  1797, 
from  the  oUiffation  of  paying  for 
their  notes  on  demand  the  specie  they 
purported  to  repres^it,  naturally  in- 
creased their  issues  to  an  unprece- 
dented amount,  being  stimulated  by 
the  desire  of  gaining  interest  on  a 
large  amount  of  discounts,  and  un- 
deterred by  the  fear  of  these  exces- 
sive issues  being  thrown  back  upon 
their  hands.  In  oonsequenoe  of  this 
great  increase  of  th«  currency,  prices 


rose,  fuid  the  exchanges  became  and 
continued  unfavourable  ;  and  public 
attention  having  been  called  to  the 
matter,  a  ParHamentarv  Committee, 
best  known  b»  the  **  Bullion  Commit- 
tee of  1810,"  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  matter  and  make  their  re- 
port. They  did  so,  and,  in  opposition 
to  all  the  sophistry  of  interested 
traders,  came  to  the  plain  and  busi- 
ness-like conclusion,  that  pnces  were 
high  because  the  currency  was  ex- 
cessive. This  conclusion  Dugald 
Stewart  is  not  alto^ther  satisfied 
with.  When  there  is  more  money 
than  is  required  for  transacting,  at 
the  comparative  natural  worth  of  the 
coin  of  the  realm  and  the  commo- 
dities purchased  with  it,  all  the  ex- 
changes in  which  money  is  used, 
prices  rise  above  their  accustomed 
level ;  but  this  requisite  quantity  is 
not  to  be  ascertained  merely  by  re- 
ference to  the  amount  of  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  since,  according  to 
circumstances,  it  mav  varv  in  a  dif- 
ferent proportion.  Thus,  m  a  coun- 
tiy  like  Russia,  where  a  great  deal  of 
exchanges  are  effected  by  barter, 
without  the  intervention  of  coin,  so 
much  money  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  ffoods  exchanged  will  not 
be.  required  as  in  one  like  France, 
where  such  transactions  are  adjusted 
in  general  with  coin.  And  going 
to  the  other  extreme,  in  a  coimtry 
like  England,  where  so  many  ex- 
changes are  effected  with  credit,  or 
instruments  of  credit,  less  money  will 
be  needed  in  proportion  to  goods  than 
in  those  places  where  sales  and  pur- 
chases, as  the  rule,  are  adjusted  with 
metallic  currency.  Again,  in  order 
to  ascertain  this  requisite  amount  of 
money,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  same  quantity  will  suffice  to  trans- 
act a  greater  or  smaller  extent  of  pur- 
chases according  as  it  circulates  more 
or  lees  rapidly.  Thus  more  will  be 
required  in  a  country  where  money  is 
hoarded  during  the  interval  be- 
tween accumumtion  and  exp^di- 
ture,  than  in  one  where  banks  of  de* 
posit  are  general ;  much  of  the  money 
being  sent  out  into  circulation  by  the 
bankers,  which  otherwise  would  have 
remained  locked  up  in  the  coffers  of 
the  owners.  This  teaches  us  not  to 
consider  that  prices  must  always 
vary  in  the  exact  proporti<Mi  of  the 
quantity  of  goods  to  the  supply  of  mo- 
ney, and  may  lg|,,|>|^?|gM  J^!^«^ 
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with  justice  affoinst  wntera  such  as 
Locke  and  Hiuue,  who,  extending 
their  observations  over  very  long  pe- 
riods of  years,  during  which,  inmost 
nations,  changes  in  the  requirements 
for  money  of  the  kind  already  ad- 
verted to  must  have  occurred,  con- 
cluded, without  taking  any  such  mat- 
ters into  account,  that  the  proportion 
of  coin  to  goods  must  either  remain 
constant,  or  else  be  indicated  by  cor- 
responding fluctuations  in  price.  But 
if  the  observations  extend  over  a  few 
years  only,  and  there  is  thus  d  priori 
no  ground  for  concluding  that  changes 
of  the  kind  above  noticed  have  come 
to  pass  to  any  appreciable  extent,  it 
is  a  mere  waste  of  ingenuity  to  sug- 
gest the  possibility  of  their  occur- 
rence as  an  argument  against  the  con- 
nexion of  cause  and  effect  between 
two  events  which  have  happened — 
the  first  of  which  would  naturally 
have  produced  the  second.  The  Bul- 
lion Committee  followed  this  plain 
and  obvious  rule,  the  immediate  dic- 
tate of  common  sense.  But  not  so 
our  author  ;  he  rejected  any  such  in- 
ference, and  refused  to  come  to  any 
definite  conclusion  until  he  had  satis- 
fied his  mind  of  the  state  of  the  case, 
by  tracin^i^  all  the  additional  currency 
through  its  various  stages  of  circula- 
tion, imtil  it  reached  the  pocketo  of 
those  who  were  to  employ  it  in  con- 
sumption ;  which,  in  ract,  amounted 
to  tne  postponement  of  his  judgment 
sine  die,  as  the  lawyers  phrase  it. 

Perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  lectures 
is  the  author's  inability  to  deal  with 
what  is  purely  scientific,  and  hisfear  of 
grappling  wiUi  anything  that  demands 
a  practical  decision,  more  apparent 
than  where  he  treats  of  productive 
and  unproductive  labour,  and  the  se- 
veral (questions  thence  arising.  Some 
centunes  back  the  prosperity  of  a  few 
small  trading  communities,  such  as 
Venice,  Genoa,  Holland,  and  the 
free  cities  of  the  North  of  €rer- 
many,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
ruling  classes  of  the  great  nations  of 
Europe,  and  they  fell  into  the  error 
of  supposing  that  these  states  were 
prosperous  because  they  were  addicted 
to  commercial  rather  than  to  other 
industrial  pusuits ;  the  true  state  of 
the  case  bemg  that  these  states  were 
more  prosperous  than  their  nei^- 
bours,  Decause  they  enjoyed  greater 
security  of  person  and  property ;  wid 
|.hey  devoted  themselves  principally 


to  foreign  trade,  merely  because  pe- 
culiar circumstances  rendered  it  more 
profitable  to  them  than  other  puranite. 
But  this  was  overlooked,  and  the  Mer- 
cantile System  sprung  up,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  turn  the  indus^  of 
the  people  to  trade  and  manufactores 
rather  than  to  agriculture,  and  fill  Uk 
country  with  money  by  encounigiog 
the  exportation  of  ^ooda,  and  check- 
ing their  importation.     This  syst^o 
led  to  one  of  an  opposite  nature,  mH 
a  sect  which  assumed  to  themselveii 
the  title  of  "  Economists,"  par  exed- 
lenoe,  sprung  up  in  France,  and  kW 
down  that  the  policy  hitherto  adoptai 
of  fostering,  or,  rather,  attempting  to 
foster,  trade  and  commerce,  and  ne- 
glecting agriculture  was    altogcAer 
erroneous ;  the  latter  species  of  indui»- 
try ,  and  not  the  former,  being  the  true 
source  of  wealth.  The  principal  men  of 
this  sect  were  Quesnalj  a  physimn  at 
the  court  of  Louis  XV.,  and  the  cele- 
brated minister  Turgot ;  and  their  sys- 
tem went  by  the  name  of  the  Agncoitn- 
ralorPhysiocratic.   The"Econ<Mnist8" 
did  not  propose,  however,  toenconiatfe 
agriculture  at  the  expense  of  trade 
and  commerce ;  they  only  suggesteH 
that  both  should  be  disencumbered 
from  restrictions,  and  perfect  freedom 
in  every  species  of  iudustiy  allowed 
f  without  any  interference  by  the  state; 
whence  their  system  acquired  thename 
of  laissez-faire,  or  laissez-passer.    But 
though  in  practice  they  recommended 
thisspecies  of  ecjuality,  they  held  some 
very  peculiar  views  as  to  the  r^^*^ 
advantageousness  of  labour  employed 
in  agriculture  and  manufactures,  tfd 
restricted  the  term  "  productive"  to 
the  former  alone,    s^gmatising  the 
latter    as    "unproductive.'*     Adam 
Smith's  strong  common  sense  reroltta 
against  this  misapplication  of  lang^)^ 
and  he  rejected  tneir  distinction,  but 
did  not  succeed  in  exposing  the  faU^tJ 
on  which  they  proceeded.  The  "Eco- 
nomists" observed,  as   the  result « 
agricultural  labour  aided  bytbeveg^ 
t^ive  powers  of  nature,  that  a  savi 
quantity  of  matter  of  some  kind  w 
other  was  converted  into  a  P^^^}, 
but  when  manufacturers  wonted,  vi 
they  did  was  to  transform  into  a  ne'J 
shape  or  character,  what  before  b«d 
existed  under  a  different  aspeo^  ^^* 
out  in  an  way  occasioning  an  incwa* 
in  the  quantity  of  the  subject  of  thcjr 
toil.  Influenced  by  thisandsomcrotw^ 
considerations,  they  tensed  agricul*?- 
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ral  labour  alone  "productive,'  and  ma- 
nufacturing "  unproductive," — distinc- 
tions quite  correct  if  the  term  had 
relation  to  quantity  only.  But  they 
went  much  beyond  this,  and  stepping 
from  the  inference  that  the  one  labour 
only  was  productive  of  increased 
matter,  and  the  other  unproductive 
thereof,  laid  down  in  addition  that  the 
first  alone  was  productive  of  increased 
wealth,  of  which  the  latter  they  con- 
tended was  necessarily  unproductive. 
Now  afl  of  articles  containing  the  same 
quantity  of  matter,  some  may  be 
much  more  valuable  than  others,  it 
follows  that  we  cannot  conclude  be- 
cause a  particular  kind  of  labour  does 
not  increase  matter,  it  cannot  increase 
wealth.  Theman  who  alters  raw  mate- 
rials worth  a  few  shillings  into  clothing, 
habitation,  and  implements  woru 
many  pounds,  appears  to  us  entitled 
to  rank  as  a  prodxictive  labourer  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word  ;  and  there 
are  not  many  who  will  disagree  with 
Adam  Smith  when  he  accuses  the 
"  Economists"  of  love  of  paradox  for 
asserting  the  contrary.  But  the  "Eco- 
nomists" support  their  position  bv 
contending  that  the  result  of  such, 
labour  is  not  a  creation  but  a  trans- 
ference of  wealth,  the  value  of  the 
manufactured  article,  over  and  above 
that  of  the  raw  material,  representing 
the  wages  consumed  and  destroyea 
bv  the  labourers  during  the  process 
of  the  production.  Thus  when  Adam 
Smith,  in  defence  of  his  classification 
of  manufacturing  labour  as  productive, 
observes  that  a  man  grows  rich  by 
employing  such,  it  is  replied  to  him 
that  though  such  is  the  ca^e,  so  far  as 
the  indimdiud  is  concerned,  yet  not- 
withstauding,  the  labour  cannot  be 
deemed  productive  to  the  ruUumy  since 
what  the  manufacturers  gain  is  so 
much  transferred  from  others.  The 
worth  of  the  manufactured  article,  it 
was  contended,  should  be  expended 
on  its  production,  and  thus  society  at 
large  would  be  no  richer  at  the  end  of 
the  process  than  the  beginning,  or  as 
Dupiald  Stewart  himseUt  puts  it  (p. 


"  An^  saving  a  manufacturer  makes 
from  his  wages  is  so  much  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  another  person,  and 
can  no  more  be  said  to  increase  the 
funds  of  the  community  than  the 
gains  made  at  a  gambling  table."  But 
as  for  agricultural  pr^uce,  it  was 
«aid,  the  case  was  different,  for  there 
VOL.  XLVII. — ^KO.  CCLXXXII. 


over  and  above  what  should  be  ex< 
pendedon  theproducers,  thereremain- 
ed  under  the  name  of  "  rent,"  a  clear 
surplus.  This  alone,  in  their  esti- 
mation, represented  the  "net  revenue" 
of  the  country,  that  is  the  excess  of 
the  gross  revenueoverand  above  what 
shomd  be  consumed  and  destroyed  in 
order  to  produce  it ;  and  the  labour 
from  which  this  resulted  they  deemed 
accordingly  the  only  kind  which  de- 
served the  appellation  of  "productive." 
To  enter  with  anything  like  fullness 
into  a  discussion  of  Uiis  whimsical 
theory,  would  involve  a  long  and  im- 
profitable  discussion ;  but  it  is  enough 
to  point  out  the  fallacy  which  lies  in 
the  assumption  that  all  which  is  ex- 
pended  in  production  is  thereby  ofo- 
stroyed.  Over  and  above  what  is 
necessary  to  supply  implements  and 
materials,  and  support  the  existence 
of  the  producers,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  which  involves  the  des&ic- 
tion  of  what  is  expended  in  carrying 
on  industry.  Much  of  it  may  be,  ana 
usually  is  accumulated,  without  the 
producers  reducing  themselves  to 
anything  like  want  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word ;  and  hence  when 
any  kind  of  production  is  com- 
pleted, the  result  is,  in  general,  an 
mcrease  to  the  net  revenue  of  society, 
the  increase  being  measured  by  the 
excess  of  the  value  of  what  is  produced 
over  that  which  has  been  destroyed 
during  the  process  of  production,  feut 
by  overlookmg  this  obvious  inference, 
the  curious  doctrine  known  as  the 
Agricultural  System  was  founded  and 
it  IS  Quite  astonishing  how  wide  was 
itsinnuence  and  extensive  its  circu- 
lation among  scientific  men. 

Such  was  the  theory  of  the  "econo- 
mists" as  to  productive  and  unpro- 
ductive labours,  and  such  the  fallacy 
on  which  it  was  founded.  But  if  it 
were  correct,  and  the  national  wealth, 
accordingly,  to  be  foimd  in  its  a^- 
cultural  produce  alone,  (that  which 
existed  in  a  different  form  having 
involved  the  destruction  of  as  much  of 
the  others,  so  that  it  should  be  looked 
upon  only  as  so  much  wealth  which 
had  once  been  agricultural  produce,) 
the  financial  system  recommended  by 
the  "  economists"  in  France,  and  by 
Locke  before  them  in  England,  fol- 
lowed as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  this 
was  that  all  miscellaneous  taxes  should 
be  abolished,  and  replaced  by  a  single 
impost,  a  land-tax^    For  if  the  entire 
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wealth  of  the  country  was  or  had 
beon  agricnltaral  produce,  by  taxing 
nothing  but  the  latter  all  the  wealth 
of  the  country  would  be  taxed  ;  and 
were  taxation  imposed  on  anything 
elae,  it  would  be,  it  waa  allegea,  soon 
thrown  back  on  the  land.  "  It  is  in 
vain,"  says  Locke,  "  in  a  country 
whose  great  fund  is  land,  to  hope  to 
lay  the  public  chai^  of  the  govern- 
ment on  anything  e&e.  There  at  last 
it  will  terminate.  The  merchant,  do 
what  you  can,  will  not  bear  it,  the 
labourers  cannot,  and  therefore  the 
landholders  must.*'  This  doctrine 
follows  plainly  from  the  agricultural 
system  ;  but  Dugald  Stewart,  though 
seeming  to  ado]^  the  theory  in  op- 
position to  Adam  Smith,  was  afraid 
of  its  legitimate  conclusion  ;  his  natu- 
ral indecision  havingbeen,  doubtless, 
enhanced  by  the  difference  between 
the  circumstances  which  prevailed  in 
his  days  and  in  those  of  the  "  econo- 
mists." When  they  wrote,  agricul- 
ture, though  discouraged,  was  the 
principal  occupation  of  tiie  people, 
and  but  little  wealth  arose  from  any 
other  source.  If  was  not,  tiierefore, 
very  extraordinary  that  the  latter 
should  have  been  passed  over  altoge- 
ther. But  it  was  different  when  tr^e 
and  manufactures  had  assumed  the 
important  position  they  occupied  at 
the  beginnmg  of  the  century ;  and 
any  proposal  to  exempt  from  taxation 
those  engaged  in  such  pursuits,  upon 
the  plea  put  forth  by  the  "  economists," 
would  he  apt  to  be  deemed  a  senseless 


paradox.  Hence  Dugald  Stewartdon 
not  adopt  the  suggested  financial  sjs- 
tcm,  but  runs  away  from  it.  Wk« 
discussing  the  subject  of  produc- 
tive and  unproductive  labours,  \» 
observes  (vol.  i.,  p.  297),  "  In  what  I 
have  now  said  I  would  not  be  nndfr- 
stood  to  intimate  any  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  territorial  tax.  TV 
discussion  properiy  belongs  to  the 
article  of  taxation.**  But  when  ke 
comes  to  taxation,  he  dismisses  tbe 
matter  again  to  some  fatare  occasioQ, 
saying,  (vol.  il,  p.  238),  "  I  shall  not 
at  present  attempt  any  statement  of 
the  reasonings  which  have  been  dTered 
for  or  against  it." 

From  these  specimens  it  wiD  be 
perceived  the  reader  is  not  likely  to 
mcrease  his  knowledge  of  the  scieoff 
of  political  economv  oy  stodyingtiw 
lectures  of  Dugald  Sterwart  Tbey 
come  before  the  public  under  drcom- 
stances  entitlinpr  the  author  to  erery 
consideration  ;  out  even  making  due 
allowance  for  all  this,  there  »ppesr 
to  be  ample  grounds  for  oonehoiiig 
that  he  never  deserved  any  great  re- 
putation as  an  economist ;  and  hi^ 
mends  would  have  been  more  prudent, 
if  instead  of  publishing  the  entire 
course  of  lectures  which  came  to  their 
hands,  they  had  remained  bbJ&M 
with  bringine  forward  a  few  judidow 
selections  omy,  and  consigned  tiie 
rest  to  that  oblivion  to  which  it  is  tobe 
hoped,  for  the  sake  of  the  weB-eanwJ 
reputation  of  Dugald  Stewart  in  oiber 
departmental  they  may  speedily  retoni. 


THE  PROTBCTORATE  OF  RICHARD  CROHWELL.* 


There  is  no  period  of  the  checkered 
History  of  England  more  tortuous  and 
intricate  in  its  scenes,  or  more  finely 
illustrative  of  the  philosophy  of  poli- 
tics, than  the  Drama  of  Uie  Restora- 
tion. During  the  twenty-one  months 
intervening  between  the  death  of  the 
Great  PROTScrroR,  and  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.  to  the  throne  of  his  an- 
cestors, the  system  of  government  in 
England  became  the  subject  of  revo- 
lutions, numerous  enough  to  have 
overturned  all  the  dynasties  of  Eu- 
rope, la  that  short  period  almost 
every  form  of  polity  was  successively 


tried  and  found  wanting— shw* 
eveiy  element  of  dvil  administraiioo 
was  exhausted.  During  the  nine  jean 
which  dapsed  between  the  execatiAi 
of  Charles  L  and  the  opening  of  tbe 
drama  wliich  M.  Gnissot  nere  aeacn^ 
(164^.1658).  the  nation  had  b^eo 
subjected,  firsts  to  a  ajrstem  of  anar- 
chical liberty  in  the  nbape  of  Pvli^ 
mentary  Supremacy,  and  next  to  » 
military  despotism  in  the  Protedoral 
Government  of  Oliver  Cromwfu. 
These  systems  were  sncoesrively  ex- 
hausted,— the  <aie  by  the  i»***|^ 
weakness  of  the  component  body^sB" 


•  A  History  of  the  Protectorate  of  Richard  Cromwell,  ami  the  Datrn  of  the  BcstoniUoo :  \>j 
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the  other  by  its  essential  dependence 
on  the  inmvidual  life  on  whose  ex- 
istence it  had  been  staked.  When, 
therefore,  the  death  of  Oliver  had 
once  more  dispossessed  the  counti-y  of 
its  established  Grovemment,  three  dis- 
tinct and  antagonistic  forms  of  polity 
had  passed  away  within  a  period  of 
ten  years.  The  alternative,  conse- 
qnently,  which  presented  itself  to  the 
people  of  England,  on  the  recurrence 
of  tnat  momentous  event,  lay  between 
the  restoration  of  the  Monarchy  tinder 
the  House  of  Stuart,  with  such  quali- 
fications as  should  seem  to  establish, 
what  we  now  term,  a  Constitutional 
Government,  and  the  attempted  con- 
solidation of  those  shreds  and  remnants 
of  discordant  systems,  which  repre- 
sented the  ruin  of  preceding  schemes 
of  polity.  But  the  genius  of  the 
people,  m  favour  of  the  restoration, 
was  not  sufficiently  determined  to 
countervail  the  adverse  influence  of 
individuals  in  power  ;  and  the  latter 
alternative  formed  the  only  practi- 
cable means  of  filling  the  political 
vacuum,  which  the  death  of  the  Pro- 
tector had  produced. 

Four  distinct  elements  of  Govern- 
ment, more  or  less  feeble  and  inade- 
quate, now  remained  on  the  anti- 
monarchical  side  of  political  alSairs. 
These  were,  first,  the  traditions  of 
the  Protectorate,  as  faintly  repre- 
sented at  once  by  the  family  of  Crom- 
well, and  by  the  rival  genei^ls  of  the 
Commonwwilth  :  secondly,  the  bias 
of  the  army  as  generally  disposed  in 
favour  of  some  scheme  of  republican 
polity  :  thirdly,  the  questionable 
claims  of  the  half-extinguished  Long 
Parliament :  and,  fourthly,  the  unde- 
niable pretensions  of  a  nominally  re- 
publican Commonwealth,  to  the  in- 
vestiture of  the  powers  of  Government 
in  a  free,  a  mil,  and  a  sovereign 
National  Assembly. 

Each  of  these  four  principles,  or 
elements  of  Government,  was  exist- 
inff  on  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
either  in  law  or  in  fact — ^that  is  to 
say,  they  were  either  already  deve- 
loped into  a  definite  shape,  or  they 
were  morally  existing  in  virtue  of 
popular  convictions  of  their  respective 
claims.  Each,  again,  of  these  elements 
was,  singly,  too  weak  to  assume  the 
ascendant—each  conflicted  with  the 
other — and  was  not  seldom  divided 
against  itself.  For,  in  truth,  no  one 
of  them  was  posscaeed  of  any  con- 
sisteut  and  homogeneous  chai^acter. 


The  claims  of  the  sons  of  Crom* 
well  to  individual  supremacy  were 
morally,  if  not  actually,  contested  by 
such  generals  as  Monk,  and  Des- 
borough,  and  Fairfax,  and  Lambert. 
The  Ix>nff  Parliament  was  no  sooner 
convenecf  than  it  tranformed  itself 
from  a  body  of  popular  reju'esenta- 
tives  into  a  rapacious  oligarchy,  and 
exhibited  the  spectacle  of  a  mmority 
of  its  members  ejecting  a  maiority 
from  a  participation  in  its  delibera- 
tive counsels.  The  army  itself  re- 
presented or  professed  opposite  poli- 
tical opinions  as  numerous  as  the 
cantonments  into  which  it  was  dis- 
tributed. And  a  free  National  As' 
sembly,  such  as  we  have  indicated, 
would  probably,  if  it  had  been  elected 
in  the  autumn  of  1658,  have  presented 
a  scarcely  less  signal  discord  on  the 
question  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Emoire. 

Tne  restoration  of  the  Monarchy 
in  1658,  being,  thwefore,  at  that 
moment,  essentially,  a  Utopian 
scheme,  the  immediate  future  of  Eng- 
land, at  the  juncture  of  the  death  of 
Cromwell,  oDviously  lay  between  the 
extreme  alternatives  of  a  vigorous 
administration  and  a  series  of  revolu- 
tions. With  all  these  conflicting  forces 
of  moral  government  in  the  field,  it 
ought  clearly  to  have  been  the  policy 
of  those  in  power,  to  have  aimed  at  the 
fusion  and  combination  of  these  con- 
flicting elements,  as  far  as  possible, 
into  one  homogeneous  body.  Such  a 
course,  no  doubt,  was  fraught  with 
the  utmost  difficulty,  and  requiretl 
the  presence  of  a  mauster-mind  such 
as  had  just  departed  from  the  scene 
of  pubhc  affairs.  And,  indeed,  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  there  is  not 
indirect  evidence  to  show,  that  even 
Oliver  himself  despaired  of  its  com- 
plete realisation  ;  for  it  mar  be  fairly 
supposed,  that  he  would  nave  pre- 
ferred to  live  in  greater  security  at  the 
expense  of  some  qualification  of  his 
authority,  if  he  had  seen  his  way  to 
the  institution  of  a  less  despotic  frame 
of  polity,  of  which  he  should  be  the 
permanent  head.  But  that  these 
conflicting  elements  of  power,  at  the 
juncture  of  the  death  of  Oliver,  were 
not  wholly  irreconcilable  or  invin- 
cible, is  strikingly  shown  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  accidental  circumstances 
had  nearly  established  a  triple  form 
of  Government— and  would  orobably 
have  done  so,  but  for  the  pusiflaniniity^ 
of  Eichard — when  the  tinst  Cabal  of 
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WallingfordHonsedestroyed  that  con- 
servative scheme  of  polity.  So  wholly 
incompetent,  however,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Thurloe,  were  the  public 
men  who  then  occnpied  positions  in 
the  State,  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  task  which  Is^  before  them,  that 
the  progress  of  England,  which  had 
so  lately  been  courted  and  feared  by 
all  the  nations  of  Europe,  presented 
simply  a  gradual  decline  from  revo- 
lution to  revolution,  until  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Monarchy  became,  at 
length,  the  sole  condition  of  her  poli- 
tic existence. 

M.  Quizot  haSy  we  think,  rightly 
estimated  the  importance  of  this  most 
eventful  of  all  tne  epochs  of  corres- 
ponding duration  in  the  History  of 
fbigland,  which  in  the  space  of  less 
thim  two  years,  transformed  the  Civil 
Government  of  the  nation  from  a 
military  dictatorship,  unequalled  in 
its  vigour  and  strength,  to  a  limited 
or  constitutional  monarohy,  conform- 
able to  the  genius  of  its  ancient  polity. 
Tl]ds  epoch  is,  singularly,  one  which 
has  been  neglected  by  almost  everv 
historical  writer  who  nas  dealt  with 
that  period  of  the  English  annals. 
Hume  has  devoted  to  it  no  more  than 
about  forty  pages.  Mr.  Macaulay 
describes  it  in  a  manner  at  once  con- 
temptuous aud  laconic.  Mr.  Carlyle 
does  not  condescend  to  deal  with  it  at 
all ;  and  he  chooses  that  the  curtain 
shiJl  fall  over  the  name  of  Cromwell, 
while  yet  in  the  zenith  of  its  ^lory. 
It  is,  perhaps,  a  peculiar  merit  m  M. 
Guizot's  work,  that  the  vivid  repre- 
sentations which  it  forms  of  this  ex- 
citing, yet  degrading,  drama,  is  de- 
duced fully  from  the  mass  of  records, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  have 
been  beforo  tne  public,  for  at  least  a 
century  and  a  half,  and  which  no 
earlier  writer  has  had  the  enei^  to 
collate  ;  and  partlv  from  diplomatic 
correspondence,  which,  with  few  ex- 
eeptious,  had  not  before  been  given  to 
the  world. 

M.  Guizot,  Mr.  Macaulay,  and  Mr. 
Hume  nearly  agree  in  their  respective 
characterisations  of  Richard  Crom- 
well, so  far  as  intellectual  administra- 
tive powers  are  concerned.  But  while 
Hume  represents  him  as  at  once  vir- 
tuous in  private  and  incompetent  in 
public  life,  M.  Guizot  brings  him 
before  us  in  the  character  of  **  an  idle, 
jovial,  and  somewhat  licentious  coun- 
try s(|uire.''  It  is  a  strange  accusation 


to  prefer  against  David  Hume,  that 
he  has  dealt  too  leniently  with  & 
supplanter  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
But  there  is  clearly  no  question  what- 
ever, that  Bichard  Cromwell,  in  hii 
earlier  life,  had  contracted  the  man- 
ners, while  he  lived  in  the  sod^,  of 
the  cavaliers  whom  the  ^rest  Pio- 
tector  had  permitted  to  live  m  teeanty 
around  him.  This,  in  fact,  must  have 
been  an  almost  inevitable  result ;  and 
it  affords,  periiape,  the  most  stdking 
instance  on  record  of  the  immlitk 
supineness  of  the  watchful  Oliver, 
who  had  been  designing  thehereditair 
descent  of  the  power  he  had  attuned, 
ibsi  instead  of  bringing  up  his  chosen 
son  either  to  the  profession  of  tlie 
army,  or  to  the  auties  oi  gonp- 
ment,  and  without  so  much  as  caring 
to  instil  into  his  mind  the  Crom- 
wellian  politics  on  the  recognitioii  d 
which  his  existence  dq)endcd— bf 
allowed  him  to  run  riot  among  the 
discontented  cavaliers,  until  he  ap- 
pears to  have  contracted  their  opin- 
ions in  an  equal  degree  with  Uioee  of 
his  father.  The  r^ult,  at  any  rate, 
was,  that  immediately  on  the  occur- 
ence of  an  administrative  difficoltr 
under  the  Protectorate  of  Richari 
the  first  expedient  suggested  by  tbi 
ruler  was  the  recall  of  Uie  Hoose 
of  Stuart. 

Both  at  home  and  abroad  Richard^ 
unopposed  accession  to  the  Proterto- 
rate  created  very  general  sorwi*. 
The  intelligence  of  thedeath  of  Olirer, 
intimately  as  the  Anglo-Frendi  alli- 
ance of  that  day  hung  on  his  indin- 
dual  life,  threw  the  Court  of  VeiwuHes 
into  consternation.  The  letters,  and 
other  authoritative  documents,  quoted 
by  M.  Guizot,  strikingly  evince  the 
difficulty  in  which  Carainal  Maauin, 
then  the  nearly  ab^lute  dictator  of 
France,  foimd  himself  placed.  That 
Minister,  afraid  to  avow  himself  jwa- 
tively  upon  either  side,  proceeded  toa 
congratulation  of  all  pad-ties  interested 
in  me  result,  with  tie  wonted  dupli- 
city of  his  profession.  This,  in  6^ 
appears  to  have  been  the  invanable 
ejipedientof  the  French  Court  ^ffl- 
ever  they  found  themselves  beset  bv 
rival  claimants  for  their  8Up])ort,  or 
whose  ultimate  success  it  inight  at 
the  moment  be  impossible  to  pre- 
dicate. In  this  manner  tiie  letters 
of  M.  de  Bordeaux,  the  French  ijn- 
bassador  at  the  court  of  the  £Dgu» 
Commonwealthi  addroBsedtotheOtf* 

•   uigiiizea  Dy  vjv/vj'^iv. 
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dinal,  freouently  conclude  in  such 
terms  as  these : — "  meanwhile,  as  I 
do  not  know  on  which  side  success 
may  declare,  I  shall  continue  to  speak 
fair  words  to  all ! " 

In  illustration  of  this  policy,  we 
quote  nearly  the  only  letter  addr^sed 
by  Mazarin  to  Bichard  Cromwell : — 

CARDHTAL    IktAZAUIX    TO    THB    PKOTECTOR 
(UICUARD  CROMWELL.) 

Paris,  Sept.  25th,  1658. 
**  Sir, — I  have  so  many  reasons  for  being 
lensiblj  affected  by  the  death  of  his  late 
most  serene  highness,  the  Protector,  that  I 
shall  not  employ  many  words  to  express  to 
yoar  tnoet  serene  highness  the  grief  which 
it  has  caused  me,  which  I  well  feel  to  be  one 
of  those  which  are  contained  (?)  in  sad 
•ilence,  because  they  are  beyond  expression. 
And  truly,  eren,  if  I  did  not  regard  the  in- 
terest of  the  king  and  of  the  state  in  the  loss 
of  a  prince  so  illnstrioos  and  so  well  inten- 
tioned  towards  tliis  crown,  he  gave  me,  even 
in  the  last  moments  of  his  life,  such  obliging 
and  snch  glorious  marks  of  esteem,  confi- 
dence, and  friendship,  that  I  cannot  suffi- 
ciently regret  his  loss.  But  what  mitigates 
in  some  degree  my  displeasure  (I)  at  thli 
unfortunate  occurrence,  is  to  find  that  your 
most  serene  highness  has  been  proclaimed 
his  successor  with  such  universal  applause; 
and  that  1  am  fully  persuaded  that  not  only 
will  you  conform  to  his  views,  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  indissoluble  union  with  France, 
but  that  yon  will  bo  pleased  to  honor  roe 
with  the  same  good.will  which  his  highness 
entertained  towards  me,  as  I  have  a  very 
strong  desire  to  dc8er\'e  it  by  my  services." 

And  was  this  the  only  letter  of 
sympathy  and  congratulation  written 
hj  Canlinal  Mazarin  ?  No.  He 
simultaneously  sent  his  felicitations 
on  this  event  to  —  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria,  the  exiled  widow  of  Charles 
I !  This  duplkity  did  not  end  here. 
The  Lord  Cardinal,  indeed,  did  not 
put  the  respective  letters,  like  a  more 
modem  diplomatist  of  this  country , into 
the  wrong  envelopes ;  but  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  offend  one  party, 
or  the  otheron  the  delicate  Question  of 
placing  the  Court  in  mourning  for  the 
Protector.  The  Cromwells  would  be 
peculiarly  susceptible  of  a  slight :  and 
the  Stuarts  would  be  sinmarly  in^ 
cense<l  by  such  an  apotheosis  of  the 
deceased  usurper.  But  at  length  the 
wily  Cardinal  came  to  the  conclusion 
—to  paraphrase  the  proverb— that 
a  Protector  in  the  hand  was  worth 
two  Queens  in  the  bush  :  and  Louis 
XrV.  lurcordingly  went  into  mourn- 


ing for  the  deceased  executioner  of 
Charles  I. ! 

This  liberal  determination  of  Car* 
dinal  Mazarin,  in  fact^  to  ally  the 
French  court  rather  with  nations 
than  with  governments — which  ia 
the  exact  antecedent  of  our  policy  in 
regard  to  France  at  this  day — affords 
a  signal  contrast  to  the  subseauent 
maladministration  of  Louis  XIY., 
when  that  sovereign  had  undertaken 
the  individual  responsibility  of  jkh 
vemment.  Li  a  word,  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  Great  Minister  to  regard 
the  nation  as  identified  with  the 
de  facto  government :  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  Grand  Monarque  to  regard  the 
dynasty  as  constituting  the  State. 

Ricliard  Cromwell  now  suddenly 
found  himself  elevated  from  the  de« 
bauchery  and  obscurity  of  his  pro- 
vincial life,  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
political  authority.  For  the  moment, 
his  rivals  readily  acceded  to  his  a<^ 
sumption  of  the  Protectoral  power. 
His  brother,  Henry,  consented  to 
rule  Ireland  as  his  deputy,  and  assured 
him  of  the  tranquillity  of  that  impor- 
tant nation.  Monk,  who  was  then 
all-powerful  in  Scotland,  similarly 
acquiesed  in  the  authority  of  Richard ; 
and  Fleetwood,  who  had  been  long 
the  presumptive  successor  of  the 
great  Protector,  adopted  the  same 
course.  "And  was  this,"  it  was 
demanded  by  the  astonished  courts 
of  Europe,  "  the  tran(|uil  maimer  in 
which  England  received  an  event 
which  had  threatened  to  involve  her 
in  a  tempest  of  unquenchable  revolu- 
tion T 

But  behind  all  this  temporary  and 
temporising  subserviency,  the  storm 
was  gradually  and  secretly  arising. 
The  first  inmcation  of  danger  came 
from  the  suspicious  withdrawal  of  the 
leading  officers  from  the  court  of  the 
youngProtector.  Wallingford  House, 
where  Fleetwood  lived,  became  the 
scene  of  suspicious  military  councils* 
Desborough  followed  Fleetwood's  ex- 
ample. While  one  assembly  was 
convened  at  Wallingford  House,  an- 
other sat  at  Desborough*s.  Meanwhile 
the  executive  government  was  carried 
on  at  WhitehiJl,  ostensibly  by  a  coun- 
cil of  state  constituted  on  a  liberal 
basis,  and  composed  both  of  Crom- 
wellians  and  Kepublicans  ;  but  virtu- 
ally by  a  smaU  committee  of  that 
councO,  known  as  the  Palace  Cabal. 
Of   this,    ThurloegiHf^    ihe    oh^eL 
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Thurloe  was  Prime  Minister  of  Rich- 
ard :  and  became,  through  the  weak- 
ness of  his  master,  the  real  director 
of  the  state.  He  was  the  leading 
civilian,  much  as  Fleetwood  was  the 
leading  general,  then  in  London, 
Between  Uiese  two  rivals,  an  inevitable 
animosity  spranff  up.  Scarcely  had 
the  accession  of  Kichard  taken  place, 
when  this  formidable  antagonism 
developed  itself  in  a  demand  from 
the  council  of  Wallingford  House, 
that  the  office  of  commander-in-chief 
"  should  be  restored  in  the  person  of 
a  military  man  who  had  served  in  the 
wan  of  Oliver ;  and  that  no  officers 
should  be  dismissed  except  by  the 
sentence  of  a  court-martial.*' 

Here  was  not  only  a  direct  blow 
aimed  at  the  supremacy  of  Bichard| 
but  a  covert  attempt  to  renew  the 
military  dictatorship  of  Oliver  in  the 
person  of  fleetwooa,  who  was  unmis- 
takably designed  in  a  demand  thus 
emanating  from  a  council  assembled 
at  his  own  residence.  The  illusion  of 
conservative  order,  as  the  characteris- 
tic of  the  reign  of  Richard,  vanished 
at  once.  Here  was  a  council  of  state 
assembled  at  Whitehall  under  the 
Protector,  forming  the  only  govern- 
ment of  the  country; — and  here, 
again,  not  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
seat  of  the  legal  administration,  was 
a  self-existent  military  council,  un- 
recognised by  any  ot^er  body  than 
itself,  and  determined  on  the  destruo- 
tion  of  the  rival  court!  Nothing 
can  more  fullv  illustrate  the  mo^ 
alienation  c^  the  public  from  the  idea 
of  order,  and  of  the  dignity  of  govern- 
ment, than  the  fact  that  these  demon- 
strations were  received  by  the  public, 
with  every  symptom  of  complacency 
and  indifference.  In  truth,  if  we 
were  to  endeavour  to  draw  a  parallel 
to  the  government  of  Ei^land,  during 
the  last  period  of  the  commonwealth, 
in  the  history  of  our  own  times,  we 
could  find  it  only  at  Madrid. 

The  council  at  Whitehall  promptly 
took  up  the  gaimtlet  thrown  down 
by  the  council  of  Wallingford  House ; 
and  Richard  returned  to  the  demand 
a  flat  refusal  This  refusal  was 
drawn  up  by  Thurloe,  and  is  to  be 
found  in  the  State  Pi4;>er8,  bearinfir  his 
name.  There  is  reason,  inde^,  to 
think  tliat  this  prconptitude  on  the 
part  of  the  legal  executive  was  pro- 
duced by  a  further  knowledge  of  the 
ambitious  projects  of  Fleetwood,  than 


any  that  has  hitherto  come  to  light; 
for  Desborough,  at  this  junctare, 
charged  Lord  Faulcoubridge,  who  w 
Cromwell's  brother-in-law,  with  i 
desi^  for  the  imprisonment  of  fleet- 
wood  in  Windsor  Castle.  Thii  U 
aJso  attested  in  Thurloe's  state  papen ; 
and  it  suggests  a  probability  thtt 
Richard  may  have  been  acheming 
violent  measures  for  the  suppresBoa 
of  the  Wallingford  House  Cabal,  with 
that  occasional  vigour  which  ckme- 
tensed  his  early  administration,  bat 
which  afterwards  altogether  fiiled 
him  in  the  hour  of  hi^  direst  neo» 
sity. 

Richard  and  his  advisers  now  saw 
that  the  only  course  before  them  Jy 
in  the  convocation  of  pariiameni   It 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  wow 
further  sanction  should  be  given  to 
the  existence  of  the  government  of 
Whitehall,  in  order  to  withstand  the 
cabals  of  the  army.      The  sanctioii 
which  narliament  might  confer  would 
be  botn  of  a  moral  and  of  a  1^ 
character.    It  would  be  difficult,  on 
the  one  hand,  for  the  offioore  to  de- 
bauch into  rebellion  against  psrlii- 
mentary  government  an  army  which 
had  ali^a^y  fought  Uie  domestic  whtj 
of  political  libCTty.     The  incresse  of 
authority,  on  the  other,  which  a  dc 
facto  administration,  would  possess  hj 
its  formal  inauguration  with  all  the 
solenmity  that  an  appeal  to  the  nation 
could  confer,  would  be  incalcuhibly 
great.    The  only  difficulty,  in  truth, 
consisted  in  the  return  of  anarliamenj 
which  should  support  the  Protectoral 
polity.    The  coimcil  of  state  durst 
not  encounter  a  free  parliament  diosffl 
after  the  recent  electoral  law.    With 
a  suppleness,    however,    for  which 
Thurloe  has  seldom  gained  credit,  |w* 
which  he  really  pos^ssed,  these  diffi- 
culties were  overcome.    The  re^ 
sentation  was  fraudulently  contracts ; 
and  the  executive  gained  the  general 
support  of  the  cavaliers,  on  the  sap- 
position,    which    it    by  no   mean* 
attempted  to  dispel,  of  its  favoaraW* 
disposition  to  the  royal  cause. 

This  parliament  was  summoned  for 
January,  1659,  Oliver  having  <^*JJf 
recently  as  the  previous  September* 
But  there  was  another  urgent  motiva 
for  its  assembly.  Hie  treasuir  ^ 
empty,  and  the  government  well  nig" 
bankrupt.  Richard,  with  a  V^H 
ostentation  in  the  ctrcumstaoce^  w 
the  nation^  had  expended  six^  ^^ 
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sand  pounds  on  his  father^s  f  an»^ — 
a  sum  infinitely  lai'ger,  if  we  consider 
either  the  relative  value  of  money  or 
the  actual  revenues  of  the  state,  than 
what  was  recently  voted  to  defray 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Meanwhile  the  army  was  starving. 
This  extravagance  embarrassed  and 
b^^i;gared  the  pious  son  of  the  great 
Ohver,  to  the  last  day  of  his  Froteo- 
toral  life. 

Parliamentassembled ;  and  amotley 
convention  it  presented.  The  '  state 
of  parties,'  the  sreat  political  theme 
of  that  hour,  TonnA  an  instructive 
lesson  at  this  day.  The  Hotise  of 
Commons  was  sput  into  three  prin- 
cipal divisions;  much  aa  it  is  split, 
at  the  present  hour,  into  the  three 
^ncipal  parties  <^  the  Tories,  the 
Whigs,  and  the  Badicals.  These  were, 
of  course,  the  Boyalists,  the  Crom- 
wellians,  and  the  Bepublicans.  The 
positions  assumed  bv  the  former  and 
the  latter  were  dear  and  logicaL 
The  one  asserted  the  essential  sover- 
eignty of  the  exiled  dynasty — the 
other  that  of  the  people.  But  the 
CromwelUan  theory  of  government 
was  altM^her  unintelligible.  It  as- 
serted the  superior,  or  antecedent, 
right  of  the  Protectorate  over  parlia- 
ment ;  and  it  illustrated  its  position 
by  api^3ring  to  this  parliament  to 
institute  and  ratify  that  Protectond 
power!  The  position  of  the  Crom- 
wellian,  or  Ministerial,  party  in  the 
House,  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
Whigs  on  the  treasury  bench  at  this 
day.  Beset  alternately  bjr  either  ex- 
treme of  political  opposition,  they 
appealed  first  to  the  Bepuolicans 
with  the  cry — 'Save  us  from  the 
Royalists  who  will  bring  in  the  king* 
— and  next  to  the  same  Royalists  in 
turn — 'Defend  us  from  the  Repub- 
licans who  will  render  all  government 
impossible.' 

The  Parliamentary  tactics  of  a  Qo- 
vemment  encompassed  by  these  diffi- 
culties, were  characterised  by  a  skill 
of  which  we  find  no  example  until  we 
reach  the  constitutional  age  of  Qeorge 
I.  They  are  well  worthy  of  investi- 
gation, too,  as  affording  the  first  in- 
stance that  occurs  in  the  Parliamen- 
tary History  of  England  of  a  system 
of  balancing  the  hostility  of  conflict- 
ing parties,  analogous  to  that  which 
has  been  more  prominently  intro- 
duced bv  successive  leaders  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  since  the  period 


of  the  Reform  Act  We  may  refer, 
indeed,  to  the  same  general  and 
obvious  cause,  the  dominance  of  the 
Whig  party  from  that  epoch  until 
now,  and  the  dominance  of  the  Crom- 
wellians  in  the  Parliamentof  January, 
1659.  EiUier  event  introduced  a  third 
party  into  the  House :  and  between 
the  two  extreme  parties  of  each 
period,  the  Whigs  in  the  one,  and  the 
Cromwellians  in  the  other,  occupied 
the  mean.  It  is  strange,  indeed,  that 
living  historians  should  have  so  gene- 
rally passed  over  the  records  of  a 
period,  which  scans  to  form  the  arche- 
type of  our  present  Parliamentary, 
tactics. 

The  conflict  was  a  short  one  ;  and 
it  aflcmied  a  decisive  victory  to  the 
Protectoralparty.  The  constitutional 
scheme  of  Thurloe  was  of  a  masterly 
character ;  and  it  brought  Richurd 
Cromwell  far  nearer  the  attainment  of 
regal  and  hereditary  power  than  his 
fi^er,  with  all  his  splendid  talents, 
had  ever  approached  to.  It  was  the 
aim  of  Thurloe  to  establish  two  aepo/* 
rate  Houses,  in  ntbordincUum  to  a 
Protectorate.  The  House  of  Peers 
was  to  be  re-formed :  it  was  to  consist 
of  all  those  nobles  who  would  swear 
fealty  to  the  Commonwealth  ;  and 
who  therefore,  for  the  restoration  of 
their  rights,  woidd,  it  was  thought, 
readily  abandon  their  lawful  sove- 
reign, and  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  Richard.  Extended  grants  of  land, 
alienated  from  the  disiSected  to  these 
nobles,  would  be  alone  wanting  ta 
render  the  CromwelUan  aristocracy 
influential  in  the  country.  One  addi- 
tional step  alone  would  then  be  requi- 
site— to  manae  the  name  of  Protector 
into  that  of  King, 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1659, 
Thurloe  introduced  his  bill,  and  car- 
ried, subject  to  an  amendment  impo- 
sing some  restriction  on  the  Executive 
powers,  a  vote  recognising  Richard 
Cromwell  as  Lord  Protector  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  Minister  then 
triumphantly  introduced  his  second 
measure,  establishing  the  two  Houses. 
It  was  vehemently  contested  by  the 
Republicans.  In  spite,  however,  of 
their  opposition  this  measure  was 
carried  idso.  But  the  Republicans 
succeeded  in  establishing  this  state  of 
things  as  a  Constituticm  emanating 
from  the  Assembly,  and  not  as  a 
merely  formal  recognition  of  an  exist- 
ing system.  Thi||^|^J?#^4i^y^K?d 
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to  represent  the  Parliamentaiy  vote 
in  the  character  of  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  fait  accompli.  This  M. 
Guizot  refers  to  the  logical  mind  of 
Thurloe,  who  could  not  understand 
how  a  Parliament  could  bind  the  au- 
thority of  a  Protector  through  whose 
antecedent  existence  its  proceeding 
had  been  instituted.  But  it  is  certain 
that  Thurloe  was  no  less  supple  than 
he  was  logical ;  and  we  suspect  that 
Thurloe's  reasoning  was  directed  sim- 
ply to  the  end  of  paving  the  way  to 
the  assumption  of  a  kingly  and  irre- 
sponsible authority  in  Uie  person  of 
Kichard  Cromwell. 

But  the  schemes  of  the  Bepublicans 
were  not  yet  exhausted.  Government 
being  in  a  parliamentary  majority,  it 
was  their  next  endeavour  to  eject  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  members — sixty  in 
number— from  the  House.  These 
members  were  Cromwellians ;  and 
had  been  elected,  there  was  no  doubt, 
hy  corrupt  Government  influence. 
For  this  attempt,  M.  Guizot  censures 
the  Bepublicans  with  equal  severity 
and  injustice.  He  acknowledges  ^e 
corruption  allured ;  and  his  vindica- 
tion of  Government  is,  that  these 
members  had  sat  during  six  weeks 
unchallenged!  We  never  before  heard 
that  six  weeks  constituted  prescrip- 
tive r^ht.  At  our  own  day,  petitions 
for  bribery  are  seldom  acted  on  until 
the  lapse  of  a  far  longer  period.  M. 
Guizot*s  theory,  indeed,  assails  the 
whole  course  of  our  traditionary 
practice,  in  proceedings  in  Parlia- 
ment acainst  the  return  of  members. 
With  due  respect  to  the  illustrious 
rank  commanded  by  M.  Ghiizot  in 
literature,  we  cannot  help  ascribing 
this  untenable  defence  to  such  a 
general  sympathy  for  political  cor- 
ruption as  may  Mdrly  be  inferred  of 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Louis  Philippe 
under  the  later  years  of  the  Orleans 
dynasty! 

Never  was  the  Bevolution  so  near 
its  triumph — ^never  was  it  so  near  its 
fall.  It  had  united  prescription  with 
reformation — ^it  had  incorporated  the 
virtues,  while  it  had  rejected  the 
vices  of  the  Monarchy.  A  Constitu- 
tion consisting  of  a  Kepublican  king, 
of  Bepublican  barons,  and  of  a  Con- 
servative House  of  Commons,  went 
little  short  of  realising  the  dream  of 
a  Constitutional  Monarchy.  By  a 
majority  of  198  to  126,  the  House 
decided  on   the   admission   of    all 


*'  Peers  faithful  to  Parliam^t  f  and 
although,  in  that  age  of  shameka 
teigiversation,  the  fideli^  of  any 
single  Peer  might  fiurly  have  been 
questioned,  the  aristocratic  element 
was  for  the  moment  actuaUyrestt^ei 
By  the  23rd  of  March,  the  day  on 
which  this  vote  was  tak^i,  the  Con- 
stitution was  fixed :  and  had  the  Exe- 
cutive been  still  characteiised  by  its 
former  vigour,  the  Stuarts  would 
have  been  oanished  for  ever ;  and  the 
House  of  Cromwell  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  been  still  poflseasea  of 
the  throne  of  the  three  kingdoms. 

But  the  Protector  and  the  Parlia- 
ment being  now  united  in  their  in- 
terests, the  Bepublicans  aocordin^y 
shifted  their  attack  ;  and  a  few  more 
weeks  sufficed  to  woric  the  total  ovav 
throw  of  the  Constitution.  Walling- 
ford  House  rose  once  more.  Thither 
repaired  the  disaffected  officers,  b»(en 
by  the  parliamentary  tactics  of 
Thurloe.  Lambert,  a  member  at  onee 
of  Parliament  and  of  tbis  irregular 
Assembly,  was  specially  chamdl>y 
the  Bepublican  party  with  tne  in- 
trigue of  debauching  the  army.  Tht 
council  of  officers  were  drawing  up  a 
petition  against  the  Protectoral  Go- 
vernment. In  this  juncture  Richard, 
with  rare  vigour,  went  down  to  Wal- 
lingford  House,  and  confronted  the 
conspirators  with  a  boldness  which 
effectually  disarmed  them  of  their 
projects. 

But  the  Protector  was  no  match  for 
the  Hydra  with  which  he  had  to  con- 
tend. The  Bepublicans  now  placed 
him  in  an  insuperable  dilemma. 
Creating  a  direct  antagonism  between 
the  army  and  the  Parliament,  they 
compeUed  him  to  make  his  selection 
between  these  hostile  elements  of 
power.  If  he  det^mined  to  support 
the  army  against  the  Parliament  he 
opposed  the  only  authority  on  which 
his  moral,  if  not  also  his  l^;al,  ex- 
istence depended.  If  he  should  sup- 
port the  Parliament  agunst  the 
army,  he  arrayed  him»^  onglT 
against  the  whole  militai^  force  <v 
the  country. 

The  desperate  straits  to  whidi 
Bichard  was  thus  soon  reduced  is  in- 
dicated in  the  following  letter  from 
Henry  Cromwell  to  Thurloe,  which  i8 
preserved  in  Thurloe*s  State  papers  :— 

••  My  opinion  is,"  writes  Henry  fiom  Ire- 
land, ••  that  any  extreme  is  more  U^^ 
than  retunijii^  4^  pjiai^^^ai^   04«r 
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disasters  are  temporary  and  maj  be  mended. 
These  are  not.  I  know  joa  are  of  the  same 
opinion." 

Richard's  demeanour  henceforward 
exhibited  a  compound  of  feeble  du- 
plicity and  fatal  vacillation.  He  fairly 
sank  under  the  crisis.  He  fostered 
the  illusions  of  the  Boyalists  in  order 
to  gain  their  support;  and  "to  the 
Bepublicans/'  says  M.  Guizot,  "  he 
was  neither  more  sincere  nor  more 
straightforward."  So  imminent  was 
the  danger,  that  Thurloe  was  driven 
to  the  criminal  expedient  of  inciting 
Royalist  insurrections.  In  the  last 
days  of  March,  Desborou^rh  and 
Fleetwood  extorted  from  Richard  his 
sanction  to  the  convocation  of  a  gene- 
ral council  of  officera  to  consider  the 
discontent  of  the  army.  The  die  was 
now  almost  irrevocably  cast.  The 
council  of  officers,  to  the  number  of 
five  hundred,  met  at  WaUingfoi-d 
House.  Their  first  resolutions  were 
directed  against  the  very  authority 
by  which  they  had  been  created,  and 
assailed  the  IVotector's  Government. 
Richard  went  down,  under  the  lurgent 
entreaty  of  Lord  Broghill,  and  sum- 
marily dissolved  them.  They  con- 
tinued, however,  to  assemble  in  de- 
fiance of  his  authority.  Anarchy  was 
now  openly  proclaimed.  The  crisis 
was  terrible  to  the  name  of  CromwelL 
Richard  vacillated.  Lord  Howard, 
the  only  Cromwellian  equal  to  the 
crisis,  offered  to  rid  the  Protector  of 
his  four  great  enemies,  Fleetwood, 
I^mbert,  Vane,  and  Desborough, 
either  by  public  arrest  and  trial,  or 
(more  probably)  by  assassination. 
This  was  the  only  hope  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate— the  sole  condition  of  public 
order.  The  hour  was  pregnant  with 
the  destiny  of  ages.  Richard  refused 
to  shed  a  drop  of  blood  in  defence  of 
the  cause  for  which  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands had  fallen  under  the  sway  of 
his  father.  Howard  repeated  that 
his  life  was  in  peril.  ''  I  am  thank- 
ful for  your  friendship,*'  answered 
Richard  meekly,  "but  violent  courses 
suit  not  with  me."  Howard  threw  up 
his  mission  in  disgust,  and  retir^ 
with  Broghill  to  prepare  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  Stuarts.* 

Richard,  now  abandoned  to  the 
tender  merdee  of  the  anny^  endea- 


voured to  ^n  by  bribery  the  support 
of  Monk.  He  offered  him,  in  a  word, 
j£20,000.  Monk  equally  mercenary 
with,  but  more  shrewd  than  Richard, 
questioned  the  legal  security  ;  and  de- 
clined the  proposal.  Wallingford 
House  now  unmasked  itself,  and  de- 
manded of  Richard  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament.  Simultaneously  the  com- 
manding officers  in  London  openly  set 
him  at  defiance.  The  Coup  d*Mat 
was  reversed.  Desborough — a  sort  of 
mongrel  between  a  clown  and  a  gene- 
ral, and  not  very  dissimilar  to 
a  Bandit  Chief — ^abruptly  entered 
Whitehall,  and  offered  the  Protector 
the  alternative  of  a  Dissolution  by  the 
army  which  should  turn  him  aarift, 
or  ot  a  compliance  which  should  en- 
sure him  tne  support  of  the  army. 
Richard  deserted  and  dissolved  his 
Parliament,  much  as  Charles  had 
deserted  Strafford.  On  the  22nd 
April,  the  dissolution  took  place.  No 
sooner  had  the  Protector  abandoned 
the  Parliament,  than  the  army,  in 
turn,  abandoned  the  Protector.  The 
veil  dropped,  when  too  late,  from  the 
vision  of  Richard  :  Wallingford 
House  became  the  only  depositoiy  of 
power  :  and  the  illustrious  name  of 
Cromwell  mssed  for  ever  from  the 
History  of  England. 

The  catastrophe  of  the  Protectorate 
was  accomplished ;  and  the  drama  of 
the  Restoration  opened.  License, 
violence,  and  pillage,  ruled  in  the 
name  of  anarchy  ;  and  the  Pandemo- 
nium of  Wallingford  House  was  now 
incontestibly  supreme.  Misery  sug- 
gested the  last  expedient  of  tlie  State 
— ^the  Long  Parliament  was  recalled. 
Jurists  doubted  if  that  venerable 
institution  were  not  politically  de- 
funct ;  and  a  less  thoughtful  analysis 
suggested  the  probability  that  its 
component  members  might  be  natu- 
rally defunct  also.  The  C^erals, 
however,  enquired  little  eitiier  into 
the  theory  of  their  collective,  or  the 
face  of  their  individual,  dissolution. 
Forty-two  gentlemen  entered  West- 
minster ]£dl,  and  announced  that 
they  had  survived  the  changes  and 
chances  of  this  mortal  life.  The 
Long  Parliament  was  accordingly 
constituted.  But  those  who  had  re- 
tired, in  1653,  as  British  Republicans, 


*  This  we  ban  on  tho  authority  of  Koble's  Hemoin  of  the  Proteetoral  Honse  of  Crwr.* 
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rec^peared  in  1659,  as  Venetian  Oli- 
garchs, Two  hundred  and  thirteen 
others  asserted  the  right  of  sitting 
conjunctively  with  the  forty-two  ;  of 
these  many  may  have  been  preten- 
ders, but  the  claims  of  all  were 
denied  as  spurious  by  the  two  and 
forty  first-comers,  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  not  sat  since  164S.  The 
minority  le^^islated  within — ^the  ma- 
jority grumbled  without 

Richard  Cromwell,  the  derision  of 
Europe,  yet  lingered  at  Whitehall : 

*<  Tripped  bj  tho  alidt  of  his  own  ilippeiy 
feet. 
The  crown  agoled  from  Fortune  by  a  trick. 

Fortune  in  turn  outcbeated  from  the  cheat ; 
Clapped  her  si  j  cap  the  glittering  bauble  on, 
Cried  *  Presto  !'— raised  it— and  the  gaud 
was  gone  I'* 

His  duplicity  was  qualified  only  by 
his  imbecility ;  and  his  imbecility 
in  turn  by  a  certain,  low,  natural  cun- 
ninff.  Sunk  into  the  last  depth  of  de- 
gradation, he  trafficked  for  money 
with  the  fortunes  of  his  country.  In 
consideration  of  an  annuity  of  £20,000, 
he  schemed  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts.  Mazarin,  meanwhile,  of- 
fered him  the  military  aaaiatance  of 
the  French  government,  as  a  means 
of  maintaimng  the  English  alliance. 
After  having  refused  to  arrest  four 
manifest  conspirators  fairly  amoiable 
to  punishment,  he  now  endeavoured 
to  bring  over  foreign  troops,  and 
plimge  ms  country  in  a  desolating  war. 
Accepting  Mazarines  c^er,  he  first 
agreed  to  sacrifioethe  Stuarts,  and  then 
to  sacrifice  his  country.  Beproach- 
ing  himself  once  more — ^in  a  conflict 
like  that  of  Louis  XFV.'s  later  ^ears 
between  conscience  and  inclination — 
he  threw  up  the  project,  and  renewed 
his  relations  with  the  Stuarts.  Henry 
Cromwell,  alone  worthy  of  the  name, 
seeinff  his  brother  irrevocably  lost, 
steadfastly  supported  the  cause  of  the 
exiles.  Kichard,  meanwhile,  ordered 
by  parliament  to  quit  Whitehall^ 
clung  to  it  with  the  tenacity  of  a 
child.  He  lingered,  not  for  the  tra- 
ditions of  his  glory,  but  through  a  fear 
of  arrest  for  debt  1  Parliament  now 
assured  him  of  ;£10,000  a  year ;  he 
immediately  retired  with  his  bargain ; 
and  sold,  for  this  mess  of  pottage,  the 
birthright  of  the  heir  of  Oliver  C^m- 
well. 

The  country  was  now  torn  between 
a  militAry  oligarchy  at  Wallingfoid 


House,  and  a  civil  oligardi^r  at  West- 
minster Hall.  This  Revolntiou  senres 
to  place  the  cotmtry  in  the  relation  ol 
the  miller  in  John  Barleycorn,— 

**  But  a  miller  used  bim  wont  of  all. 

For  he  ground  him  between  two  iteoes.'* 

The  council  of  officers  passed  a 
*' Humble  Petition" — ^which  was,  in 
fact,  a  rigorous  demand — that  Fleet- 
wood should  be  commander-in-chief. 
This  the  Long  Parliament,  with  eaml 
boldness,  violently  repudiated.  The 
two  powers  dirctly  clashed  ;  one  or 
other  must  inevitably  ^ve  way. 

It  may  be  curious  to  learn  how  a 
parliamentaiy  body  dischai^ged  at 
once  its  lecislative  and  executive  fniuj- 
tions.  "  Government^"  in  its  more 
usual  sense,  was  maintained  under 
the  Long  Parliament  by  committees, 
which  sat  like  committees  of  enquiir 
at  this  day,  and  administered  each 
the  business  of  a  single  department 
Throughout  the  coimtry.  commifisioD- 
ers  were  appointed  to  dischax^  the 
local  executive.  A  committee  of 
safety^  afterwards  replaced  b^  a 
council  of  state  consisting  of  thirtr- 
one  members,  held  the  supreme  ad- 
ministrative power.  The  committees 
dischai^^  the  part  of  ministers  in- 
dividuiuly.  The  commissioners  cor- 
resDonded  to  our  Lords  Lieutenant 
with  this  diflPerence,  that  th^  had 
positive  duties  to  perSform.  Fmallf, 
the  committee  of  safety  formed  the 
cabinet  of  the  day,  in  subordination 
to  the  sovereign  pariiament  Such, 
then,  was  the  government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  under  a  trandent 
oligarchy,  headed  neitherby  a  King, 
alnx)tector,  or  by  so  much  as  a  Doge. 

The  long-deferred  expectations  of 
the  Royalists  were  now  at  their 
height  By  every  means  the  exiled 
court  were  daily  scheming  for  th« 
Eestoration.  Hyde,  afterwards  the 
hated  Clarendon,  was  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister as  much  of  the  exiled  heir  of 
the  Stuarts  as  of  the  restored  80v^ 
reign.  His  activity  in  this  respect 
may  be  fairly  illustrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  addressed  by  him  to 
Mordaunt,from  Breda,  and  contained 
in  the  Clarendon  State  Papers  :— 

Methiitki  the  most  popohir  vnrf  oTpi^ 
yoking  Cromwell  slionld  be  b j  a  sharp  ff^ 
secution  of  those  criminal  persons  whom  bi 
mustpioteot.  .  •  .  ThefeiseMe^ 
thing  that  our  friends  wiU  not  fail  tt  mm 
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Tfbich  ia  to  do  all  that  may  be,  to  make  a 
irar  with  Holhind,  in  which  the  honour  and 
trade  of  the  nation  is  so  much  concerned — 
iu.  433. 

These,  then,  were  the  sordid  and 
unscrupulous  devices  to  which  an  ex- 
iled court,  inrofessing  an  ardent  patri* 
otiam,  and  practising  eyery  species 
of  moral  and  political  profligacy, 
could  resort.  Not  only  were  they 
willing,  with  a  meanness  and  dis- 
honesty almost  without  parallel  in 
the  history  of  other  times,  to  sanction 
every  insidious  method  for  tiie  under- 
mining of  the  existing  government ; 
but  they  were  ready  even  to  throw 
their  country  into  the  worst  calami- 
ties of  war — to  choose  even  such  a 
war  as  should  visit  the  British  name 
with  dishonour,  turn  its  glory  into 
derision,  cripple  or  destroy  its  com- 
merce, and  not  impossibly  transfer  to 
other  hands  the  mastery  of  the  ocean. 
If  the  outrageous  misgovemment  of 
Charles  I.  had  not  fairly  escheated 
the  moral  claim  of  the  Stuart  dy- 
nasty to  the  throne  of  these  realms, 
the  work  of  disherison  was  surely 
completed  by  the  treason  of  his  fa- 
mily and  their  ministers  during  their 
exile  on  the  Continent  When 
Charles  IL  returned  in  1660.  to  take 
possession  of  the  throne  of  his  an- 
cestors. Clarendon,  the  chosen  mi- 
nister of  this  profligate  prince, 
deserved  undoubtedly  to  have  be^i 
hanged.  The  splendour  of  tiie  career 
which,  on  the  contrary,  then  opened 
upon  him,  was  a  fitting  emblem  of 
the  disastrous  and  disgraceful  policy 
which  he  initiated  when  in  power, 
and  which  brought  about  the  derision 
of  this  country  in  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
during  the  nearly  thirty  years  inter- 
vening between  that  period  and  the 
accession  of  William  III. 

The  Boyalist  party,  however,  was 
visibly  ffainin^  strength  during  the 
sitting  (Mr  the  Lona  Parliament  The 
Presbyterians  ha3,  from  the  first, 
clamoured  rather  for  reform  than  for 
revolution.  They  had  wisely  aooui- 
esoed  in  the  Commonwealth  when 
once  established  :  but  thdr  hatred  of 
CromweU  and  their  later  experience 
of  the  anarchy  which  his  de^  had 
introduced,  served  to  revive  their  al- 
legiance to  the  Stuarts.  The  Crom- 
wellians,  too,  who  were  equally  op- 
posed to  the  tyranny  of  an  oligar- 
ehical  government  and  to  the  wild 
idumeras   of   the  JiepubllcanB,  now 


be|jan  to  support  the  same  policy, 
which,  since  the  deposition  of  Richard 
Cromwell,  presented  the  only  element 
of  monarducal  government  then  left 
to  England.  A  generation,  moreover, 
of  younger  men  was  now  fast  rising 
into  prominence,  connected  by  no  po- 
litical antecedents  with  any  of  the 
traditions  of  the  civil  war,  growing 
wearied  of  the  instability  of  the  re« 
volutionary  governments,  and  in-> 
stinctively  desiring  the  return  of  ike 
exiled  court  In  addition  to  the  Boyalist 
recruits  thus  obtained  from  these  three 
different  sources,  several  of  the  more 
considerable  depositaries  of  power 
had  not  yet  declared  themselves ; 
and  were  all  probably  possessed  of 
the  suppleness  which  would  serve  to 
throw  their  strength  into  the  heavier 
scale. 

But  Charles  and  James,  impatient 
for  the  natural  tide  of  fortune,  now 
endeavoured  to  conquer  their  doubt- 
ful rights.  It  impears  that  Cond6  and 
Turenne  offered  to  each  of  them  a 
body  of  troops.  The  latter  general 
alone  placed  5,000  men  at  their  dis- 
posal. These  forces  were  to  embark 
from  Calais,  and  to  act  in  concert 
with  the  insurrectionary  force  com- 
manded by  Sir  Qeoi|;e  Booth,  and 
already  in  the  field.  It  was  now  Au- 
gust, in  the  year  1659.  Charles  was 
at  Calais — James  at  Bordeaux.  Both 
were  ready  for  their  daring  assault 
upon  the  independence  of  their  coun- 
try.  Booth  was  already  master  of 
the  principal  towns  in  the  west  of 
England.  But  his  speedy  defeat  by 
Lambert  put  an  end  once  more  to  the 
day-dream  of  the  Stuarts ;  and  the 
apprehension  of  the  Long  Parliament 
for  their  return  was  soon  changed  into 
A  fear  of  dissolution  at  the  hands  of 
their  own  victorious  general,  Lambert 

The  impolicy  of  this  scheme  of  the 
Stuarts  is  strikingly  set  forth  in  the 
following  note  from  M.  de  Bordeaux^ 
the  French  ambassador  in  London, 
who  was  well  versed  in  the  state  of 
parties  in  England  ; — 

M,  DB  BORDaAUX  TO  M.  DC  BSIBXinU 

London,  Dec  29,  1659. 
Sir,  .  .  .  Tlic  most  bfluential  are 
of  opinion  that  it  vronld  ctnse  the  entire 
ruin  of  their  affairs  if  the  people  apprehended 
the  return  of  the  King  of  England  with  fo- 
reign trooi>8;  for  the  parties  which  are  now 
in  nroM  aro  not  so  moch  embiiterrd  against 
each  other  biU  Uiat  tke  slightest  likeUho^d 
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of  the  Prince's  return  wonid  reunite  them ; 
the  greater  number  of  those  who  wish  him 
hack  do  not  desire  to  see  him  in  a  position 
to  exercise  absolute  authority,  but  rather 
necessitated  to  grant  them  all  the  conditions 
they  may  desire.  TMs  cqpitulution  can  oit/jf 
be  made  by  a  fru  parliament,  &o.  iu  p.  310. 

The  wisdom  of  this  conviction  is 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  actual 
result.  The  conduct  of  Charles,  like 
that  pursued  by  Bonaparte  a  century 
and  a  half  later,  would  have  de- 
stroyed the  only  hopes  of  his  par^. 
The  divisions  of  the  Congress  of  Vi- 
enna might  ultimately  have  made 
way  for  the  return  of  Napoleon,  as 
the  divisions  of  England  made  way 
for  the  return  of  Cmurles.  But  the 
violent  policy  of  the  one,  like  the 
violent  policy  of  the  other,  would 
simply  have  presented  him  in  the 
character  of  a  common  enemy. 

A  new  phasis  of  fortune  now  dar- 
kened the  hopes  of  the  Stuarts  and 
terminated  the  existence  of  the  Long 
Parliament  oligarchs  with  their  com- 
mittee-governments. Laml»ert,  imi- 
tating tne  policy  without  possessing 
the  genius  of  Cromwell,  marched 
back  m  triumph  to  London,  and  en- 
tered the  capital  at  the  head  of  his 
troops.  The  Long  Parliament  feebly 
encountered  his  hostility,  by  station- 
ing a  few  military  detachments  in 
different  quarters  of  the  metropolis. 
Now  followed  a  scene  of  anarchy 
iUustrating  the  complete  debauchery 
of  the  army.  K  the  Long  Parliament, 
whose  dissolution  Lambert  had  for- 
mally proclaimed,  had  any  legal 
authority  whatever,  the  military  in 
their  pay  could  only  regard  Lambert 
as  a  traitor.  Yet,  what  was  the  re- 
sult ?  Colonel  Moss,  at  the  head  of 
the  parliamentary  force,  encountered 
Lambert  in  the  streets  of  London ; 
and  there  ensued,  not  a  contest,  but 
a  parley !  Some  of  Moss's  troops 
went  over  to  Lambert,  and  some  of 
lAmbert*s  to  Moss  !  In  this  state  of 
defection,  Haslerig  applied  to  the 
city  for  assistance.  The  city  coolly 
replied,  "  that  they  did  not  wish  to 
interfere  in  the  quarrel:*  "  The  pub- 
lic," tiiey  added,  *Uook  no  interest 
either  in  the  quarrel  or  the  contbat- 
anisT*  The  council  of  state  now 
met,  Lambert  being  of  their  number. 
It  was  agreed  by  uiese  functionaries 
that  the  parliament  should  exist  no 
longer — in  other  words,  the  Ministers 
abolished  their  Sovereign  ! 


Thus  ended  the  resuscitated  ex- 
istence of  the  Long  Parliament 

The  end  drew  near.  The  drama 
of  Monk — the  well-known  prelude  of 
the  Restoration — succeeded.  To  Monk 
the  Uioughts  of  all  were  involuntarily 
turned.  He  alone  was  in  a  poeitioD 
of  real  and  independent  authority. 
Lambert  could  not  count  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  fidelity  of  his  troops,  or 
on  the  cohesion  of  his  party.  Eng- 
land was  nearer  to  a  state  of  anardiy 
than  at  any  former  period.  Fleet- 
wood, Lambert,  Fairfax,  and  Deebo- 
rough,  were  divided  against  each 
other.  The  tendency  of  all  this  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  is  thus 
illustrated : — 

IL  DB  BORDEAUX  TO  CABDOTAI^   UAZAKCL 

London,  Dec  29,  1659. 
My  Ix)rd, — The  duplicate  of  my  lettff 
to  M.  de  Brienne  will  iDform  yoar  Emiofoct 
of  what  has  passed  in  England  idnce  my  Isit 
despatch.  I  may  add,  however,  that  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  there  is  a  great  cahal  of  tbf 
nobles  and  principal  Presbyterians  ;  their  de- 
sign is  to  induce  the  Common  CoodcU,  in 
spite  of  the  mayor,  to  demand  tlie  reetoratioa 
of  the  Long  Pariiament  bat  with  all  Uic 
members  who  were  excluded  from  it  before 
the  death  of  the  King,  feeling  wrt  that  t^ 
mil  recall  hi*  ton  on  the  conditions  which 
be  granted  in  the  Isle  of  Wiglit,  .  .  .  • 
and  if  your  Eminence  judges  it  advisable  thst 
I  should  make  advances  to  any  party,  yoa 
will,  if  yon  please,  let  me  know :  meanwluJf, 
in  order  to  disoblige  none,  I  ^all  eonthice 
to  speak  fidr  words  to  all. — Vol  ii,  ??• 
313-15. 

The  unfailing  insight  of  Bordeaux 
told  him  that  nearly  every  elementof 
government  was  exhausted.  The  in- 
evitable alternative  of  Monk  or 
Charles  Stuart  was  more  and  more 
plainly  staring  in  the  face  the  dift- 
comfited  leaders  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  England. 

No  character  is  more  interesting  to 
analyze  than  that  of  Monk.  **H« 
had,"  said  M.  Guizot,  with  great  truth, 
'*  no  fixed  principles,  no  strong  p^^ 
sions,  no  streak  political  amhitioo." 
He  was.  indeed,  without  exaMeration, 
the  coolest  scoundrel  of  the  Oonunon- 
wealth.  His  judgment  was  of  an 
order  by  no  means  inferior  to  that  of 
Cromwell :  he  was  below  him  only  in 
point  of  promptitude  and  decision,  bo 
far  as  civil  cnaracteristics  are  eou- 
cemed«  A  leas  prudent  man  wouW 
inevitably  have^cb^^Uoet  in  th«  ^' 
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cullies  through  which  he  had  to  shape 
his  way.  Yet  Monk,  with  all  this 
aptitude  for  ruling  the  body  politic, 
seemed  totally  unable  to  rule  his  own 
household.  Mis  wife  was  a  model  at 
once  of  moral  and  political  indiscre- 
tion. She  had  been  at  first  hismistress : 
and  an  extremely  coarse  and  vulgar 
woman,  if  we  may  believe  contem- 
porary records,  she  must  have  been. 
Ilais^  to  the  dignity  of  his  wife,  and 
entrusted  with  his  political  secrets,  she 
pix)claimed  them  with  a  success  which 
the  town-criers  of  Edinburgh  might 
have  fairly  envied.  So  completely 
futile  were  the  attempts  of  her  hus- 
band to  keep  her  witnin  the  bounds 
either  of  subjection  or  discretion,  that 
Mrs.  Monk  was  given  over  by  the 
Greneral  to  the  prudential  lectures  of 
his  chaplain  Price,  who  was  charged 
to  exhort  her  into  an  appreciation  of 
the  danger  in  which  imprudent  disclo- 
sures would  involve  her  husband. 
Mrs.  Monk,  we  need  scarcely  add,  was 
actuated  to  this  conduct  mainly  by 
her  ambition  for  the  General.  Bom 
in  very  low  condition,  she  was  intox- 
icated with  the  distinction  to  which 
her  husband  seemed  likely  to  be  raised. 
But  she  openly  favoured  the  Stuart 
cause,  chiefly,  as  M.  Guizot  suspects, 
through  an  ardour  common  to  people 
of  very  plebeian  extraction  when 
raised  to  positions  of  eminence,  to 
identify  herself  with  the  highest 
classes  of  society.  Monk,  however, 
soon  found  his  chaplain  Price  no  less 
indiscreet  than  his  wife  whom  he  had 
set  him  to  admonish ;  and  once  ex- 
claimed that  between  the  conduct  of 
his  wife  and  his  chaplain  he  should 
be  altogether  undone. 

Monk's  natural  taciturnity  lent 
aid,  no  doubt,  to  his  masterly  dissimu- 
lation. But  even  when  on  occasions, 
that  taciturnity  was  laid  aside,  his 
conversation  and  letters  exhibit  the 
coolest  duplicity  that  we  have  ever 
encountered  in  history.  Determined 
in  no  way  to  commit  himself  until  the 
tide  of  fortune  should  be  beyond 
reverse,  he  had  watched  Sir  George 
Booth's  rojralist  insurrection  with  a 
coolness  which  exasperated  all  classes 
around  him.  "What,  Mr.  Price," 
said  he  to  his  loquacious  chaplain, 
"will  you  then  bring  my  neck  to 
the  block  for  the  king,  and  ruin  our 


whole  design  by  engaghigtoo  rashly  T^ 
This  conversation  took  place  on  the 
day  previously  to  that  on  which  the 
intelligence  of  Booth's  defeat  reached 
him.  "  What,"  said  Price,  on  the 
next  day,  "  would  you  have  done,  if 
the  news  of  Lambert's  beating  of 
Booth  had  surprised  us  in  the  first 
appearance  of  our  design?"  Monk 
answered,  "  I  doubt  not  but  I  could 
have  secured  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh 
and  Citadel  of  Leith  :  some  officers 
and  many  soldiers  would  have  followed 
me ;  and  then  I  would  have  commis- 
sioiied  (!)  the  whole  Scottish  nation 
to  rise."  But  the  best  part  of  the 
story  remains  to  be  told.  Monk  had 
a  dmner  party  on  that  day.  He 
was  to  entertain  a  cloud  of  Ana- 
baptists, Quakers,  and  other  equally 
luminous  sectarians,  who  regarded 
Charles  as  the  vice-gerent  of  the  devil. 
Tliis  Saturnalia  of  dissent  and  fana- 
ticism was  to  be  held  in  honour  of  the 
triumph  of  Lambert,  and  the  discom- 
fiture of  Booth.  Taciturnity  on  such 
an  occasion,  by  the  Governor  of  the 
kingdom,  was  out  of  the  question. 
"  I  could  wish,"  said  Monk  solemnly, 
with  a  coolness  which  must  have 
amused  those  behind  the  scenes,  "  that 
whoever  should  but  mention  the  re- 
storing of  him  (Charles  Stuart)  should 
be  presently  hanged  !"* 

Monk,  havinc^  now  patiently  wit- 
nessed the  conclusion  of  the  different 
dramas  of  €U>vemment,  proceeded  to 
action.  He  formally  adopted  the  cause 
of  the  Long  Parliament  against  Lam- 
bert, this  course  being  consistent  both 
with  a  republican  and  ultimately  roy- 
alist pohcy.  To  the  aged  Lenthall, 
the  speaker  of  the  house,  he  wrote 
as  follows,  with  characteristic  dupli- 
city:— 

I  do  ctll  God  to  witness  that  the  asserting 
of  a  Ck>mmonweath  is  the  only  intent  of  my 
heart ;  and  I  desire,  if  possible,  to  avoid  the 
shedding  of  blood.  But  \fmy  anmf  will  not 
obey  you,  I  wUl  not  desert  you^  according  to 
my  duty,— Monk* $  Letten, 

On  the  18th  of  November,  he  com- 
menced his  inarch  for  London;  and 
his  open  espousal  of  the  parliamen- 
tary cause,  disarmed  the  suspicion  of 
his  perfidy  to  the  Republicans.  He 
had  many  circumstances  in  his  favour. 
His  army  was  well  provided  for,  well 


*  Thif  acooont  is  gircn  m  Price's  Memoin.    It  is  also  corroborated  by  Baker's  Chroiucle. 
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paid,  well  disciplined,  well  accoutred, 
and  well  fed.  The  hostile  army  under 
Lambert,  meanwhile,  was  starved,  de- 
bauched, penniless  and  disabled.  Monk 
had  by  various  means  possessed  Idmself 
of  X70,000,  which  by  a  sacrifice  with- 
out parallel  on  the  part  of  so  i)enuriou3 
a  man,  he  was  prepared  to  expend 
on  the  march  of  his  army.  Histo- 
rians give  him  credit  for  having  been 
honestly  possessed  of  a  sum  so  con- 
siderable in  that  age ;  but  there  is 
every  evidence,  both  internal  and  ex- 
ternal, to  question  their  verdict ; — it 
is  difficult  to  regard  it  as  representing 
the  result  of  his  legitimate  savings, 
and  it  is  certain  that  Monk  was  as 
unscrupulous  as  he  was  mercenary, 

Mr.  Macaula/s  representation  of 
the  glowing  patriotism  of  the  Scottish 
army  under  Monk,  does  not  appear 
to  be  more  than  partially  borne  out 
by  M.  Guizot*s  testimony,  or  by  that 
even  of  other  contemporary  writers 
than  those  to  whom  he  has  referred. 
Mr.  Macaulay  thus  describes  the  sen- 
timents of  Monk's  army  : — 

The  trmy  of  Scotland  had  borne  no  part 
in  the  late  revolation,  and  bad  seen  them 
with  indignation  resembling  the  indignation 
which  the  Boman  legions  posted  on  the 
Danuble  and  the  Euphrates  felt,  when  thej 
learned  that  the  empire  had  been  pot  np  to 
sale  bj  the  Praetorian  gnarJs.  It  was  intol- 
erable that  certain  regiments  shonld,  merely 
becaose  they  happened  to  bo  qaartered  near 
Westminster,  take  on  themselves  to  make 
and  unmake  sereral  governments  in  the 
course  of  half  a  year.— L  145. 

It  would  ratherseem  that  the  troops 
of  Monk  were  ready  to  follow  their 
leader's  behests  while  they  were  paid, 
without  being  possessed  of  any  such 
magnanimity  as  Mr.  Macaulay  does 
them  the  honour  to  ascribe  to  them. 

We  propose  to  brinjS  into  contrast 
the  characterization  of  Monk  by  M. 
Quizot,  and  Mr.  Macaulay ;  inasmuch 
as  we  shtdl  ihvm  elucidate  the  question, 
whether  the  present  work  has  thrown 
any  additional  light  on  that  point  of 
the  history  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Mr.  Macaulay's  history  may  fairly  be 
held  to  represent  the  industry  which. 
up  to  the  period  of  its  publication,  had 
been  devoted  to  the  records  of  this 
period.  ^  That  writer,  then,  describes 
ihe  policy  and  opinions  of  Monk,  in 
the  luncture  of  his  march  on  London, 
in  the  words : — 

'In  the  mean  time  Monk  was  advancing 


towards  London.  Wherever  he  eanM,  tk 
gentry  flocked  round  him,  imploring  bin  to 
use  his  power  for  the  purpose  of  restnriag 
peace  and  liberty  to  the  distnictod  nstioi. 
The  Qenoral,  oold-blooded,  taciturn,  nslou 
for  no  polity  and  far  no  religion,  maintaiosd 
an  impenetrable  reserve.  What  wre  ti 
this  time  hit  pbrns,  and  wkdktr  he  had  m^ 
plant  wojf  wmbe  doubttd, — L  147. 

Now  it  is  certain  that  Price's  Me- 
moirs describe  Monk,  amid  a  ffuise  of 
the  deepest  dissimulation,  as  bent  oo 
the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  if  it 
could  possibly  be  achieved  without 
imminent  danger  to  himself.  This, 
in  fact,  appears  to  have  been  a  settled 
understaudinff  l)etween  Monk,  and 
his  wife  and  chaplain,  who  seemed  to 
form  his  privy  council.  The  freedom 
with  which  Monk  trusted  to  tl^ir 
discretion,  and  the  freedom  with 
which  they  chattered  abroad  his  de- 
signs, ai*e  certainly  inconsistent  wiUi 
the  usual  caution  and  prudence  of  the 
General.  But  independentlv  of  any 
other  circumstances,  we  anould  w 
ready  to  stake  the  settled  jpolicy  of 
Monk  in  favour  of  the  restitution  of 
the  Stuarts,  on  the  fact  that  he  de- 
clined to  interfere  in  the  government 
of  Eugland,durjng  any  of  those  eariier 
revolutions  which,  favourable  as  they 
would  have  been  to  his  own  exalt- 
ation, did  not  seem  calculated  to 
afford  scope  for  a  successful  demon- 
stration on  behalf  of  the  Royalista. 
When,  however,  the  divisions  of  the 
army,  after  the  second  expubuon  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  had  fi;nulaaUy 
exhausted  all  the  powerful  sources 
of  opposition,  and  thereby  left  room 
for  a  policy  either  of  usurpation  or 
of  restoration  in  the  hands  of  Monk, 
we  find  that  that  General  seuwd 
his  opportunity,  threw  himself  into 
the  voi'tex  of  English  politics,  entered 
into  correspondence  with  the  Stuarts, 
and,  assuredly  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  delay  fairiy  chargeable  on 
himself,  effected  the  Restoration.  It 
ai)p9ar8,  moreover,  from  a  naasage 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  thit 
this  determination  was  no  secret  from 
Price  so  early  as  the  insurrection  of 
Sir  G^eo^ge  !Booth. 

"  What  would  you  have  done,"  said 
Price  to  his  superior,  "  if  the  news 
of  Lambert's  beating  of  Booth  had 
surprised \ts  in  thefirst  appearanceof 
our  design  f^  This  enquiry,  witn 
Monk's  answer  ^already  quoted), 
most  clearly  implies  that  a  settled 
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policy  had  been  then  already  enunci- 
ated uy  the  General.  And  that  this 
determination  was  not  merely  a  trans- 
ient scheme,  created  by  the  rise,  and 
destroyed  by  the  discomfiture  of 
Booth's  movement,  we  gather  from 
the  subsequent  conversations  of  Monk 
with  his  chaplain.  In  fact,  it  appears 
that  on  this  very  ioumey  to  London, 
in  the  couiBe  of  which  Mr.  Macaulay 
ascribes  to  him  the  absence  of  all  plan 
or  design.  Price  informs  us  that 
Monk  said  to  him  in  a  confidential 
tone  (in  speaking  of  the  Restoration 
ot  the  Stuarts),  "  by  God's  help,  I  will 
do  it." 

The  general  taciturnity  of  Monk, 
which  was  the  secret  of  his  success, 
has  strangely  been  the  cause  of  his 
disparagement.  His  design,  saving 
only  the  instances  of  his  indiscretion 
towards  his  chaplain  and  his  wife, 
were  veiled  in  too  great  obscurity  to 
be  easily  detected.  Monk,  in  fact, 
was  an  inimitable  diplomatist,  while 
he  was  an  indifferent  general.  No 
one  will  pretend  that  he  displayed  the 
daring  or  the  depth  of  Cromwell,  any 
more  than  it  will  be  pretended  that 
he  was  possessed  of  his  ambition. 
Essentially  a  soldier,  he  loved  disci- 
pline— a  love  of  military  discipline 
begat  a  love  of  political  order,  and  a 
love  of  political  order  sought  its  re- 
alisation first  in  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  next  in  Charles  Stuart.  Mr. 
Macaulay,  indeed,  chaises  him  with 
a  want  of  foresight :  this  charge  he 
makes  no  attempt  to  substantiate ; 
and  the  manner  m  which  Monk  pass- 
ed from  an  unconditional  acquiescence 
in  the  government  of  the  Grreat  Pro- 
tector to  the  countenancing  of  de- 
si^,  not  only  against  the  generals 
wno  a  second  time  subverted  the  Long 
Parliament — not  onlpr  a^^ainstthe  Long 
Parliament  itself,  m  its  session  (^ 
1659,  but  against  the  very  Protecto- 
rate of  Rich^  Cromwell,  serve  rather 
to  illustrate  the  foresi^t  which  con- 
vinced him  that  (unless,  indeed,  he 
were  prepared  to  avail  himself  of  any 
crisis  which  should  place  within  his 
own  grasp  the  military  dictatorship 
which  had  been  held  by  Cromwell,) 
the  only  remaining  alternative  for 
England,  on  the  death  of  Oliver,  ex- 
ist^ in  the  Restoration. 

Such,  then,  being  the  settled  pdicy 
of  Monk,  let  us  now  observe  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  outwitted  the  Re- 
publican leaders.    These  men  were 


the  victims  of  every  kind  of  dissen- 
sion—  of  every  possible  division  of 
coimsel.    The  Committee  of  Safety, 
or  the  Council  of  State  (alternately, 
according  to  the  revolution  of  the 
hour,  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Lon- 
don), one  day  a^isumed  towards  Monk 
the  charactOT  of  open  enemies,  and 
the  next  that  of  disguised  sycophants. 
Scarcely  had  these  sublime  authori- 
ties overruled  by  a  narrow  majority 
the  proposal  of  Whitelock,  that  Lam- 
bert should  attack  the  army  of  Monk, 
when  they  passed  a  resolution,  on  the 
19th  of  November,  appointing   the 
Caledonian  dissimulator  €}eneral-iu- 
Chief  of  all  the  forces  of  England 
and  Scotland  !     Lambert,  his  rival 
and  enemy,  became  at  once  liis  sub- 
ordinate.    One  barrier  alone  inter- 
posed itself  to  the  ruin  of  the  gene- 
rals of  the  Commonwealth.      Monk 
had  sent  forward  Commissioners  to 
treat  with  whatever  government  they 
might  find  on  reaching  London.    The 
Committee    of  Safety,  now    chiefly 
composed  of  anti-Parliamentary  Re- 
publicans, eagerly  duped  these  Com- 
missioners into  the  conclusion  of  a 
Convention  arresting  the  progress  of 
Monk.      This    Convention    reached 
Monk  on  the  frontier.    To  ratify  it, 
would  be  tantamount  to  an  abdica- 
tion of  all  his  political  deai|;ns.    To 
repudiate  it,    would   constitute   an 
open  declaration  against  the  existing 
authority  of  Whitehall.    In  this  di^ 
lemma,  and  disregarding  the  counsels 
of  his  associates  who  were  confound- 
ed by  this  apparently  inevitable  al- 
ternative. Monk  replied,  that  "the 
obscurity  of  the  terms  rendered  es- 
sential a  suspension  of  the  ratifica- 
tion demanded,"  required  the  imme- 
diate removal  of  the  negociation  to  a 
frontier  town,  and  add^  fresh  Com- 
missioners to  those  who  had  been  so 
fatally  infected  by  the  Republican  at- 
mosphere  of   the   capital — at   once 
maintaining  his  pacific  relations,  and 
precipitating  his  march,    he  imme- 
diately moved  on  Berwick,  and  en- 
tered the  English  territory  on  the  Ist 
of  January,  1660. 

This  intelligence  struck  a  panic 
among  the  usurpers  of  power  in  Lon- 
don. The  city  gained  courage,  and 
openly  set  them  at  defiance.  Law- 
son,  the  admiral  in  command  of  the 
English  fleet,  declared  that  he  would 
recognise  no  authority  but  that  of  the 
wtpelled  Parliament.     The  country 
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declared  against  the  Executive.  In 
this  desperate  position  of  affairs,  with 
avowed  enemies  to  their  usurpation 
on  every  side,  the  army  in  the  capi- 
tal revolted  from  their  allegiance, 
and,  for  a  third  time,  established  the 
obnoxious  Parliament  in  their  stead. 

The  usurpers  became  fugitives. 
Desborough  fled  to  Lambert's  camp. 
The  starving  army  of  Lambert  m 
turn  disbanded,  and  he  himself  fled 
without  a  refuge.  Fairfax  had  risen 
against  Lambert,  and  Monk  had 
crossed  the  frontier  to  support  this 
move  of  his  lieutenant.  The  two- 
and-forty  oligarchs — ^restored  neither 
by  the  Crown  nor  the  generals,  but 
by  the  common  soldiery — ^had  reas- 
sembled at  Westminster  on  the  26th 
of  December.  All  being  now  power- 
less but  Monk,  no  dipE>macy  could 
shield  their  apprehension  of  nis  de- 
signs. Tyrants  and  sycophants  in 
tiu'n,  they  proceeded  to  expel  and 
dispossess  the  generals  who  nad  for- 
merly taken  part  a^ust  them  ;  while 
they  voted  to  Monk,  whom  they  be- 
gan to  hate  more  than  all,  an  e^te 
worth  j£l,000  per  annimi.  At  the 
same  time  they  wrote  him  a  letter/ 
couched  in  the  coldest  terms,  and 
discouraging  as  impolitic  his  march 
on  London.  To  complete  their  Ve- 
netian character,  they  sent  two  Com- 
missioners to  his  camp,  investing 
them  with  a  power  of  controlling  his 
movements,  Iikc  thegovemment  of  the 
great  Italian  Bepublic,  when  unable 
to  rely  on  the  fidelity  of  a  foreign 
commander. 

At  St  Alban's,  which  Monk 
reached  on  the  28th  of  January,  that 
general,  we  should  have  tnousht, 
fairly  threw  off  his  mask.  From  Uiat 
place  he  demanded  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  then  in 
London,  and  their  replacement  by 
his  own.  Even  this  concession  was 
made  !  It  caused,  indeed,  momentary 
alarm,  allayed,  in  the  words  of  Ludlow 
and  Haslerig,  "by  sparks  of  hope 
that  Monk  could  not  be  such  a  devil 
as  to  betray  a  trust  so  freely  reposed 
in  him"— ^See  Ludlow's  Memoirs). 

"Such  a  devil,"  however,  was 
Monk.  He  entered  London  on  the 
3rd  of  February,  and  proceeded  on 
the  foUowing  day  to  the  Council  of 
State.  Its  President  then  desired 
him  to  take  an  oath  of  abjuration 
against  the  Stuarts.  "  I  must  crave 
leave^"  answered  the  arch-disaimula- 


tor,  "  to  demur ;  for  I  know  not  how 
this  oath  will  relish  with  my  army, 
who  are  very  tender  on  ^t  point ; 
for  many  of  Uiem  are  of  opinion  tli«t 
it  is  not  lawful  to  swear  against  the. 
Providence  of  God !" 

Yet  even  now  Monk's  designB  were 
inscrutable  for  the  most  sagacioiiB. 
So  late  as  the  5th  of  February,  the 
day  after  the  enunciation  of  this  so- 
lemn and  monstrous  humbug,  we  find 
Mordaunt  writing  to  the  King, 
"Monk  hath  pulled  off  the  mask; 
he  u  dearly  republican.^ — (Clarendon 
State  Papers). 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  city  of 
London,  and  not  Monk,  assumed  the 
decisive  initiative  of  the  Bestoration. 
They  declared  for  a  full  and  freePar- 
liunent,  refusing  the  payment  of 
taxes  except  by  such  authority.  Tbe 
Council  of  State  ordered  Monk  to 
bring  the  refractory  corporation  to 
terms.  Monk  of  necessity  complied, 
unless  he  were  ready  on  the  instant 
to  repudiate  their  authority.  Scarcely 
had  he  achieved  the  subjection  of  the 
city,  when  he  found  himself  discre- 
dited throughout  the  country.  The 
destined  restorer  of  the  monarchy  had 
degraded  himself  into  the  agent  of  an 
effete,  a  tyrannising,  and  an  odious 
oligarchy.  Monk  sudd^y  found 
himself  on  the  veige  of  rtdn.  There 
was  no  time  to  be  lost,  if  he  would 
regain  his  high  estate.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  reconcile  the  city,  he 
publicly  declared  for  a  free  parlia- 
ment, which  should  be  convened 
not  later  than  the  7th  of  May.  The 
existing  parliament,  being  the  Bump, 
was  to  be  opened  forthwith  to  the 
ejected  members.  The  result  is  too 
notorious  to  be  here  chronicled.  But 
it  is  clear  that  the  successful  revolu- 
tion against  the  dominance  of  the 
Bump  was  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to 
that  liberal  yet  conservative  city  of 
London,  which  had  protected  the 
Long  Parliament  from  the  tyranny 
of  cSiarles  I.,  and  had  risen  against 
it  in  turn,  when  it  ceased  to  dischaige 
the  duties  of  its  office. 

The  Bestoration  was  now  a/<«if 
accomplL  "  The  Court"  was  soon 
virtiudly  transferred  to  Breda ;  tAere 
every  one  sought  for  places  and  for 
power.  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  had 
long  treated  Charles  Stuart  with  con- 
tempt, vied  with  Monk  in  becomiig 
the  negotiator  of  the  Bestoratiou. 
The  Preiabyterians,  clearlj  distruatiiig 
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the  latter,  endeavoured  to  make  their 
stipulations  through  the  French 
court.  Charles,  distrusting  both  the 
Cardinal  and  themselves,  chose  the 
mediation  of  Monk.  But  the  follow- 
ing letters  serve  to  illustrate  more 
clearly  than  any  other  document,  the 
conflicting  sentiments  of  the  country : 

M.  DE  BOBDBAUX  TO  CABDDTAL  MAZARCC. 

London,  April  19,  1660. 
My  Lord : — The  advances  which  I  have 
made  both  to  the  General  (Monk)  and  Mr. 
Thurloe,  not  haring  prevented  the  Conncil 
of  State  from  inclining    to  treat  with  the 
King  of  England  in  Holland,   and  by  the 
mediation  of  the  States  General,  rather  than 
by  that  of  His  Majesty,  I  have,  by  other 
means,  inspired  the  most  inflaential  members 
of  the  Council,  and  some  of  the  chief  nobles 
of  the  Presbyterian  faction,  with  the  desired 
sentiments.  ••••••«    i  have 

promised  both,  as  soon  as  the  present  state 
of  feeling  becomes  known  in  France,  that  his 
Majesty  will  take  in  good  faith  all  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  htm  by  the  principal 
ministers  of  the  English  Government,  that 
he  will  promote  a  reconciliation  by  every 
means  in  his  power ;  snd  tbst  your  Eminence 
will  take  particular  care  of  their  interests. 
(M.  Gnizot*s  woik.) 

But  it  is  clear  that  the  mass  of  the 
English  people  viewed  with  aversion 
any  dose  relations  with  the  French 
couit,  through  an  apprehension  both 
of  the  religious  ana  political  tenden- 
cies of  Charles  11.  We  read  in  a 
letter  of  the  same  date : — 

EXTBACT    OP    ▲      LErnSB     FBOM     M.     DB 
BOBDBAUX  TO  CAROINAI^  MAZABIN. 

Dated  April  19, 1660. 
I  most  not  conceal  from  yon  that  in  the 
▼arioos  conferences  that  I  have  had  with 
several  of  them  (the  members  of  the  Conncil 
of  State,)  they  have  qoestioned  me  re. 
peatedly  about  the  marriage  of  the  King  of 
England,  and  state  that  the  nation  felt  great 
apprehension,  respecting  that  alliance  which 
public  report  says  has  been  negotiated  by  the 
Abbi  Montague ;  being  persuaded  that  be- 
sides the  injury  the  Protestant  nation  would 
derive  from  such  a  union,  the  counsels  of 
your  Eminence  might  raise  too  high  the 
power  of  the  English  monarch* 

We  mav  add,  then,  to  the  historical 
matter  which  tJie  publication  of  these 
letters  has  brought  to  light,  the  fact 
that,  even  previous  to  the  return  of 
Charles,  the  nation  were  able  to  fore- 
shadow the  dismal  struggle  both  for 
political  and  for  religious  liberty 
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which  clouded  the  twenty-nine  years 
of  the  Eestoration. 

Such,  then,  was  the  result  of  the 
greatest  political  experiment  which 
the  people  of  Great  Jtfritain  and  Ire- 
land ever  submitted  to  the  test  of 
actual  practice.  The  history  of  that 
experiment  serves  strikingly  to  eluci- 
date the  cause  of  the  past  and 
subsequent  stability  of  a  constitution 
which,  with  all  its  adherent  faidts, 
both  of  modem  and  of  ancient  date, 
is  now  the  object  of  admiration  ana 
of  envy  bv  all  the  civilized  popula- 
tions of  Furope.  It  shows  that  there 
has  existed  an  irresistible  and  an 
innate  repugnance  throughout  the 
English,  the  Irish,  and  the  Scotch 
community  to  any  extreme  form  of 
government.  The  people  which  had 
writhed  under  the  tyranny  of  the 
Tudors,  rose  indignantly,  imder  the 
social  development  of  another  age, 
against  the  maintenance  of  that 
tyranny  by  the  Stuarts.  But  while 
the  araour  of  revolution  drove  the 
empire  irresistibly  to  the  institution 
of  a  republican  polity,  both  in  Ire- 
land, in  Scotland,  ana  among  the 
Presbyterians  of  England,  there 
existed  a  strouff  desire  so  to  check 
the  progress  of  rebellion  as  to  turn 
that  wmch  threatened  to  become 
destructive  revolution  into  construc- 
tive and  conservative  reform.  While 
Charles  I.  was  expiating  on  the 
scaffold  the  faults,  partly  of  his  own 
character  and  partly  of  the  tradition- 
ary policy  of  his  predecessors,  a  lai^ 
portion  of  the  population  whom  he 
ruled  would  even  tnen,  in  the  moment 
of  their  triumph,  have  arrested  the 
arm  of  the  executioner,  and  have 
retained  their  sovereign  as  the  head 
of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  which 
should  temper  prescription  with  revo- 
lution— revolution  with  prescription 
— and  establish  at  once  the  stability 
of  the  state,  the  claims  of  tradition, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  people. 

When,  therefore,  a  republican 
scheme  of  polity  had  been  finally 
adopted,  scarcely  had  it  enjoyed  a 
trial,  when  the  three  nations  D^;an  to 
look  back  regretfully  on  the  ancient 
system  they  had  destroyed,  and  to 
combine  its  advantages  with  the  re- 
tention of  the  liberty  they  had  won. 
They  had  already  learnt  that  a  noble 
people  would  not  be  degraded  by  the 
caprices  of  an  ignominious  despotism. 
They  now  learnt  ^,,^^^^^ 
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and  a  reflective  nation  would  neither 
be  ruled  by  alternate  anarchy,  fanati- 
cism) or  usurpation,  in  the  aacred 
name  of  Liberty.  Tney  learned  that 
their  social  constitution  was  as  anta- 
ffouistic  to  a  complete  democracy,  as 
their  moral  independence  was  irre- 
concilable with  complete  monarchy. 
They  soiight  a  refuge  from  the  anar- 
diy  of  the  Loi^  rarliament  in  the 
despotism  of  OBver  Cromwell ;  and 
in  recoiling  from  the  tyrannical  go- 
vernment of  a  usurping  family,  they 
endeavoured,  in  shadowing  forth  a 
oonstitutionad  monarchy  based  on  a 
revolutionary  dynasty,  to  realise 
their  ideal  of  political  excellence. 
When  this  scheme,  in  turn,  faded 
fix>m  their  view,  it  is  clear  that  the 
thoughtis  of  the  great  majority,  amid 
the  constant  vicissitudes  of  public 
afi^EUrs,  were  steadfastly  and  con* 
stantl^  &Led  on  the  candUiotial  re- 
storation of  the  House  of  Stuart. 
And,  though  the  perfidy  of  the 
princes  whom  they  too  surely  tiusted 
thwarted  the  accomplishment  of  the 
popular  wi^domj  they   still   looked 


forward,  with  the  patieuoe  and  the 
foresight  of  a  nation  of  philoet^eii, 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  mm 
which  should  carry  into  practice  their 
long^ufferii^  and  consistent  will.  la 
the  military  triumphs  of  William,  of 
Anne,  and  of  George  III., — ^in  the 
social  prosperity  and  ccnunierdai 
growth  whicn  have  characterised  the 

florious  annals  of  the  House  of 
(runswick, — in  the  concession  of 
those  later  rights  of  which  our  own 
contemporaries  have  witnessed  the 
accomplishment — we  see  the  felici- 
tous result  of  the  practical  realisation 
of  those  truths  and  of  those  convic- 
tions— uniting  the  stability  of  the 
State  with  the  freedom  and  the 
energy  of  the  people— whose  politktl 
and  philosophical  force  was  indelibly 
grKven  on  tiie  mind  of  the  empire  tnr 
tne  innumeraole  convulsions  which 
constituted  the  dawn  of  the  Restor*- 
tion.  And  such  were  the  truths  and 
such  the  convictions  which  were  ulti- 
mately realised  by  the  people  of  the 
three  kingdoms  in  the  mU  id  Bighti 
and  the  Act  of  Settlement. 


THE  BUR00HA8TBR. 


(A  Tieif  VQ  BEim.VK1>T'S  STOPIO.) 


Once,  in  old  Amsterdam,  as  noon 
Shone  over  noiny  dock  and  squaBe, 
And  sluggish  stretch  of  stiU  la^on, 
A  wealthy  baive,  well-oared  and  fleet, 
Slid  smoothly  down  the  watery  street) 
With  pennon  streaming  in  the  air ; 
And  by  its  stem  a  merchant  old, — 
With  raisin-coloured  cap,  and  chain 
lliat  crossed  his  garment's  velvet  fold — 
With  clear  brown  eye  of  wrinkled  glee. 
And  cheek  still  red,  though  tropio-tanned 
With  voyage — full-veined,  courteous  hand. 
And  air  of  antique  bonhommie, — 
Sat  calmly : — for  that  day  his  brain 
Foiwt  awhile  the  fight  for  gold. 
And  all  his  ventures  on  the  main. 


*^  Qood  master,  whither  shall  we  row !" 

It  was  the  bluff  old  steersman  spoke ; 

The  merchant  turned; — *< To-day,  good  folk, 

I  mean  to  pass  all  leisurely 

With  Meister  Bembrandt  whom  I  know ; — 

A  famous  portrait-painter  he—  C^r^r^n]t> 
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Late  come  from  Leydeti,  aa  they  tell, 

To  fill  his  purse  with  us,  and  dwell 

In  our  old  town  a  year  or  so ; 

Fair  be  his  chances  with  us  ;  well 

His  craft  deserves  of  all ;  for  me, 

I  hail  his  presence  joyously  ; 

For,  as  the  sands  of  life  i£^»2^  pa», 

However  tight  we  grasp  the  glass, 

'Tis  time,  methinks,  that  my  old  Hall 

Should  wear  my  picture  on  its  wall. 

What  think  you?"    "  Qod  withhold  the  day  r 

The  oarsmen  echoed  one  and  all, 

"That  takes  that  kindly  face  away." 

IIL 

'  Yet  must  it  come  :* — The  rowers  swept 
In  silence  down  ;  broad  flashed  the  sun 
Alone  the  glittering  path  that  spim 
In  whirls  behind  :  oy  wharf  ana  quay, 
With  cask  and  bale  redundant  heaped, 
Tall  merchant-barques  at  moorincs  lay, 
With  streamers  floating  from  each  mast : 
Groups  gathered  in  the  leafy  screen 
Of  summer  tree  rows,  dusty  green ; 
And  busy  bridges,  as  they  passed. 
Gloomed  o*er  them  for  a  second's  space; 
Now  oped  some  quaint  wide  market-place^ 
All  bustle,  glare,  and  merchant  talk. 
And  heaped  with  motley  merchant  ware ; 
Now  some  cathedral's  gilded  clock 
Sprinkled  its  chimes  through  the  clear  air, 
Merrily  ringing  o'er  their  way, 
As  it  were  making  holiday. 

IV. 

At  length  the  river  broadened  forth, 
And  sunk  the  noisy  town  behind, 
And  swept  the  breezy  billows  by. 
Fresh  foaming  from  the  distant  sky, 
Where  hosted  shipping  round  the  North, 
Full  breasted  in  the  steady  wind, 
Came  curt'seying  along  the  sea 
From  the  blue  spacing  Zuyder  Zee. 
In  slanting  drifts  the  city's  smoke 
Curtained  the  sinking  spires,  and  o'er 
The  sidelong  stretch  of  shelving  dxore 
In  bursts  the  sunlit  suites  broke ; 
Upon  each  passing  heacUand's  height 
Fantastic  windmills  quaint  and  brown 
Whirr*d  busily  ;  and,  poised  in  light, 
The  gull  with  red  eye  peering  down  ; — 
Thus  on,  tmtil  at  lengtii  they  reached 
A  watery  suburb,  where  they  b€»&ched. 

v. 

Above  them,  girt  by  gnarled  trees, 

Arom  an  astiaue  mansion,  tall 

And  lonely ;  down  eadi  moaldering  wall. 

Jutted  with  d««rvb.dwiu«S  up.zed  by  GoOgk 
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Dim  trailers  droopinj^  from  the  eftves, 

Hooded  with  glossy  ivy  leaves, 

O'er  gable  auaint  and  window  small 

Festooned  tneir  wind-swung  draperies. 

Around  its  portal  grey  the  sun 

Played  slumbrously,  and  swooned  the  air 

Up  from  the  ^immerinff  lowland  there. 

In  languid  pmses  ;  whik  upon 

Its  tortuous  stairs  of  a^ed  stone 

The  sea-sand  gathered  m  each  nook, — 

The  flaggeia  waved,  the  salt  grass  ^ook. 

VI. 

Into  its  hall  the  merchant  paced, 

And  from  his  sunny  doze,  beside 

A  window  looking  o'er  the  tide, 

A  quaint  old  varlet  rose  in  haste ; 

And,  bowing  brows  of  scattered  grey, 

Along  the  creaking  dusty  floors. 

And  through  the  echoinfi^  corridors. 

And  noiseless  chambers  led  the  way: — 

The  room  is  reached,  the  lock  is  turned, 

The  Painter  flings  his  brush  aside. 

And  by  the  lamp's  red  glow,  that  burned 

Beside  his  picture,  sees  the  friend 

Of  vanished  summers  o'er  him  bend ; 

While  hands  are  clasped,  and  on  each  brow 

Dead  memories  kindle,  as  they  say. 

In  cordial  chorus,  "  "Well,  and  how — 

How  hast  thou  been  this  many  a  day  ?** 

VII. 

"  Tis  twenty  years  since  we  have  met," 
The  Burgomaster  cried ;  ''and  yet 
As  hale  and  hearty,  Ood  be  blessed, 
Are  we  as  when,  in  summers  past, 
We  gave  our  life-sail  to  the  blast 
What  matters  it,  if  silvered  brows 
Bring  golden  purses,  and  our  thrift 
Secures  us  plenty  as  we  drift 
To  harbour  in  the  sunless  west  ? 
Mine  are  the  merchant's  views  of  time ; 
Content  to  pass  mv  day  in  trade. 
Content  at  night  if  I  liave  made 
The  means  to  entertain  a  guest : 
A  narrow  view,  a  sordid  strife. 
More  selfish,  comrade,  than  sublime 
This  same — and  your  cood  years,  I  trow. 
Are  kindled  with  a  nobler  glow." 

vui. 

"  It  may  be — ^but  you  imderstand," 

Said  Bembrandt,  as  he  touched  the  hand 

Of  his  old  comrade  thoughtfully, 

''  Though  heaven  has  turned  our  tide  of  yean 

To  flow  and  flash  in  separate  spheres. 

It  is  for  happiness  alone 

We  live  and  work  in  unison ; —  r^  T 
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Our  roads  diverse,  but  one  the  ffoaii 

The  brook  and  river  seaward  roll 

Beneath  an  eveiM^ianging  sky : 

One  glides  idong  the  quiet  lands, 

And  mirrors  all  it  passes  by ; 

One  bears  upon  its  oroadeninff  breast 

The  barque,  and  lips  the  golden  sands — 

And  both  in  ocean  find  their  rest« 

So  is  it  with  each  separate  souL 

A  sort  of  strange  internal  life 

We  painters  lead  :  your  ships  at  sea 

En^^oss  your  soul*8  activity. 

And  calculation  rules ;  but  we 

In  dreams  beneath  the  sun  and  moon 

Dally  with  time,  vet  would  imbue 

Our  labour  with  tne  lust  and  true : 

For  us,  as  years  steal  unaware, 

We  dear  tne  eye  and  guard  the  heart ; — 

Our  only  pleasure  in  our  art, — 

Our  only  care,  to  banish  care." 

IX. 

"  No  doubt,"  the  other  answered  slow  ; 

"  Our  need  of  joyance  is  the  same ; 

I  work  for  wealth,  and  ^ou  for  fame. 

The  plajrthin^  of  this  life  below — 

And  each  believes  his  toy  the  beat. 

But,  tell  me,  for  I  fain  would  know, 

How  weighs,  how  weighs  the  trecuure  chut  /" 

^*  Alas !"  the  Artist  said,  "  my  gains 

But  ill  repay  my  painting  pains ; 

My  brush  still  toys  with  light  and  dark —   . 

Just  so  mv  life :  I  play  the  witch 

With  foolish  fortune ;  when  she  deems 

A  smile — ^why  then,  I  sell  my  dreams 

And  shadowy  fancies  to  the  rich. 

Sometimes  my  work  is — ^passable ; 

Sometimes  indifferent,  or  well ; 

Just  as  the  transient  harmony 

Or  discord,  wrou^t  by  healUi  or  pain, 

May  jar  with  feehng,  or  maintain 

The  healthy  chord  'twixt  hand  and  brain. 

In  Commerce  you  have  faith.    My  creed 

Is  Art — and  strange  it  is  indeed 

That  oanvoMf  though  of  different  kinds, 

Should  bear  our  ventures  on  the  winds 

Of  chance  or  ocean.    But  for  one 

That  you  unfurl  beneath  the  sun 

To  fortune  westward,  or  to  range 

The  tropic  islets,  Pll  be  bound 

To  barter  all  you  see  around, 

Nor  die  a  bankrupt  by  th'  exchange ; 

For,  faith,  I  hear  that  you  possess 

Fleets  of  uncounted  preciousnees." 


Here,  with  a  sad  constricted  frown. 

The  merchant  mused  as  if  in  pain. 

Yet  comfortably  crossed  a  knee, 

And  stroked  his  brown  beard,  looking  down  ;-*-  C^r\r\n\o 
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<<  AlaA,  a  tronblom  time/'  <][aoth  he, 

"Thoae  winged  ventures  bring  to  me  5 

Howe'er  the  day  may  set  on  gain, 

My  dreams  at  night  are  on  the  sea ; 

Two  barques  of  mine  were  ktely  hailed 

Storm-smitten  both  off  Barbary  ; 

Another  eostly  cargo  sailed 

Deep  freighted  for  the  Spanish  Main-> 

A  year  will  see  her  back  again. 

To  Egypt  one  has  weighed  for  com ; 

A  secoim  voyages  to  Trieste ; 

And  one,  my  swiftest  and  my  best, 

From  the  Moluccas  surges  on 

With  diamonds,  gold,  and  dnnamon. 

Perchance  e^e  may  arrive  some  mom, 

Together  with  an  argosy 

From  China,  weighed  wiA  silk  and  tea — 

Worth  somewhat— worth  at  least  the  fears 

Her  la^^ng  trip  of  some  three  years 

Casts  on  the  brow  of  indnstiy. 

Yes,  could  I  charm  the  seas  awhile. 

My  heart  were  easv,  but" — and  here 

He  paused  and  nodded,  in  th'  excess 

Of  proud  pretentious  moumf  ulness. 

And  fingered  the  rich  aureate  gear 

Along  his  robe,  with  erjrebrow  raised, 

And  placid  lips  that  blandly  hazed 

A  caun  contented  golden  smile. 

XI* 

"  But  come,  old  comrade,  let  me  guess 

How  speed  your  ventures— yoM  can  make 

From  vonder  coloured  brush,  no  less, 

Ab  rich  returns  flow  to  the  hand 

As  any  barque  can  brintf  to  land  : 

Methmks  yon  picture  which  I  see 

Were  worUi  as  rich  an  ai^gosy 

As  ever  homeward  loeeze  may  fan 

From  the  Uue  Mediterranean :" — 

"  Well,  such,"  said  Bembrandt,  <'  as  they  are. 

Behold  them—poor  enough,  in  soothj 

To  me  thev  seem  when  measured  by 

The  ray  of  high  Conception's  star ; 

Just  here  and  there  a  touch  of  truth, 

But  chiefly  wrought  to  win  the  eye." 

Then  through  a  window  looking  north 

He  let  the  tempered  daylight  shower 

Upon  the  pictures  he  had  taraoed. 

While  round  in  critic  calm  they  paced ; 

The  painter  musing  on  their  power. 

The  merchant  pondering  <m  tneir  worth. 

xli. 

One  showed  the  Magian  monarchs  bent 
In  pilgrima^  along  the  sea 
And  olive  hiUs  of  Galilee, 
With  riches  of  the  orient ; 
Lureil  by  one  splmd'roos  sapphire  star, 
•  Xbatstitamed«J<mg  the  dus^  glade  ;-<^ 
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Tlieir  faees  wore  a  mystic  light, 

A  holy  look  of  strange  surmise ; 

Tlieir  robes  were  travel-worn ;  their  eyes 

And  jewels  ^)arkled  in  the  night 

Anear,  a  glooming  frame  portrayed 

Some  fra^ent  of  fierce  Roman  war  : 

Of  captain  slain  amid  the  storm 

Of  onset — many  a  bearded  form. 

With  sword  and  shield  together  mass'd, 

Afoot,  or  rolled  in  ranks  of  horse^ 

Furiously  intermingled ;  one 

Closed  in  by  the  Bsa^barian, 

Tliough  wound-weak,  holding  rantage  still. 

While  from  a  somberooB  sunset  hill 

A  soldier  blew  a  warlike  blasts 

To  signal  for  the  suooouring  f oitse. 

xiu. 

Iflcariot  nezt^  with  bestial  brow^ 

And  serpent-subtle^  hateful  smile. 

Told  o'er  the  coin,  that  burned  the  whil# 

Like  fire  within  his  hands ;  and  now 

A  Sibyl,  by  the  holy  springs 

That  near  some  desert  ruin  flowed, 

Turned  her  prof^etic  eyes  to  Qod, 

Raptured  with  rich  imaginings : 

There,  swathed  in  lin^s  spectral  fold, 

Dread  Sudor's  Woman,  gaunt  and  white, 

With  gesture  like  a  skeleton's, 

Called  up  in  necromantic  tones 

The  long-ffraved,  kindly  ghosts  of  old, 

Beneath  the  blue  Juaean  night : 

While,  throng  the  shadows  of  the  placd, 

Some  cowled  monk^  with  upraised  tace, 

Hollow'd  by  watchmff,  fast,  and  care, 

Seemed^bursting  his  lean  heart  with^prttyer 

Before  white  heaps  of  sainted  bones.' 

XIV. 

With  these  were  others ;  fancy's  ^ade 

And  brilliance  into  pictures  wrought^ 

With  sovereign  power  of  patient  thought : 

In  fuU  completion  some  displayed 

Sudden  effects  of  glooms  and  glows — 

Gehenna  and  its  star  ;  and  some, 

Still  indistinct  in  turbid  ffloom. 

With  scarcely  half  the  life  dashed  in, 

Before  the  merchant's  view  arose. 

A  scene  of  revel  and  of  sin ; 

Where,  amid  lamps  and  lemans  light, 

And  serpent-faces  on  the  watch, 

A  heathen  Kinff  caroused  at  night ; 

His  keen  eves  blooded  with  demuch. 

Like  nisteci  dagger  blades.    At  last, 

A  hideous  shipwreck  caught  the  view, 

With  surges  rolling  o'er  and  o'er, 

A  vessel,  as  it  swung  to  shore. 

Where  through  the  wrathful  wave  were  seen, 

In  rain  and  lightning's  ghostly  sheen, 

The  angiu8he<r  faces  of  the  crew  ;  ^^.^.^^^  ^^ GoOglc 
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While  spirits  malignant  hovering  passed 
Through  Autumn's  stormy  dusk  to  sea, 
With  indolent  pinions  gloomily 
Outspread  upon  the  maddened  blast. 


XV. 

Dark  is  the  chamber,  thou^  'tis  day  ; 
Curtained  and  lighted  from  the  blue 
Bv  one  thin  streaming  ray  that  through 
The  domed  roof  falls  splendrously  ; 
Unlike  the  gloried  studios 
By  Tiber's  yellow  wave,  or  where, 
Tnrough  alder  rows  and  banks  aglare, 
The  sunny  rippled  Amo  flows. 
No  Grecian  bust  or  statue  shews 
Its  pure  ideal  outline  there ; 
No  Cupid  smiles,  no  Venus  glows 
Voluptuous  languors  through  the  air  ; 
But  auskily  the  light  streams  o'er 
Kich  turbuis  tumbled  on  the  floor. 
Around  the  stretch  of  shadowing  \/alla. 
Gloomy  as  Eblis'  palace  halls. 
Hang  garbs  of  many  a  distant  land. 
Great  giant  armour,  casque  and  brand, 
Inlaid  with  subtlest  traceries. 
Send  forth  a  dim  tmcertain  sheen 
Beneath  the  skirt  of  ebon  palls, 
Swart  cowls,  and  Jewish  gabardine, 
Long  Moorish  cloaks,  and  Persian  shawls  : 
Nor  there  of  instruments  of  pain 
And  iron  anguish,  screw  and  rack 
Blood  rusted,  seemed  there  any  lack ; 
While  draped  across  a  mirror's  disk 
The  cincture  of  some  Odalisque, 
Smiling  the  coy  light  to  its  grain, 
Glimmer'd  amid  a  motley  train 
Of  skins,  and  mighty  ocean  bones, 
And  plumages  from  burning  zones. 
Skulls,  shel^,  and  arid  skeletons, 
0*erstrewn  with  aureate  draperies. 


XVI. 

Then  for  a  time  the  painter  dashed 

His  canvass  o'er  with  many  a  hue  ; 

Broad  shadow-masses  fell,  and  flashed 

The  keen  lights  over  lip  and  eye, 

As  glowingly  and  steadily 

The  face  beneath  his  pencil  ^w ; 

Through  the  half-open  curtam  slid 

The  silent  lights,  and  sunnily 

Without  the  casement  voyag*d  the  bee 

With  busy  hum  along,  or  hid 

In  wallflowers  streaked  with  gold  and  brown  ; 

The  skylark  o'er  the  island  sang ; 

'Till  faintly  from  the  distant  town 

The  bell  through  smoky  steeples  rang 

The  hour  of  silent  afternoon. 
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XVII. 

But  hark !  another  aonnd  of  oars 
Comes  timed  along  the  dreamy  shores  ; 
And  then,  a  minute  past,  they  hear 
Sweet  laughters  through  the  corridors  ; 
While  treading  softly  Sirough  the  gloom 
And  tranced  silence  of  the  room, 
Advanced  the  merchant's  daughter  dear  ; — 
A  Belgian  beauty  rich  arrayed, 
Blithe,  buxom,  fair  as  summer  she  ; 
And  following  close  upon  her  train 
A  bronzed  cavalier  of  Spain — 
A  mould  of  youngest  manhood  he, 
Stately  as  some  tall  pinnace  mast, 
Clothed  with  its  sail :  his  ebon  hair 
Flowed  from  his  plumed  ca^  upon 
His  cloak  Castilian ;  from  his  waist, 
With  belt  of  scarlet  subtly  traced, 
His  diamond-hilted  dagger  shone. 
In  sooth,  a  meeter,  nobler  two 
Ne'er  blessed  the  sunny  seas  that  bore 
Their  hearts  to  beat  upon  one  shore, 
Than  Lopez  and  his  Bertha  true  ; 
For  matched  they  seemed  as  sun  and  star, 
As  amulet  and  scimetar, 
Or  as  the  moon,  when  southward  rolled, 
Tempers  the  tropic's  front  of  gold. 

xvni. 

Then,  after  greetings  past,  they  went 
Away  together  through  the  gloom 
And  stillness  of  the  moUev  room. 
On  tiptoe-tread,  and  wiled  the  hour 
With  sweetest  talk  and  whisperings ; 
Perused  the  gaUeries'  pictured  lore. 
With  faces  dashed  in  wonderment ; 
And  turned  the  painter's  trumpery  o*er. 
In  half-alarmed  surmise.    At  last. 
An  antique  lute,  touched  by  a  hand, 
Viberates  through  all  its  dusty  strings. 
Sudden  as  from  ajpassing  blast. 
O  precious  prize,  O  happy  cast 
Of  chance  to  find  it ! — Quick  they  stand 
Within  a  window  p'er  the  meer. 
And  quickly  wakes  the  painter's  ear 
To  scraps  of  gav  Castilian  song. 
And  ballads  full  of  wrath  and  wrong, 
And  Moorish  ditties  wild  and  long, 
And  sad  as  desert  wind.    But  soon 
The  lights  begin  to  shrink  away. 
The  airs  to  rise  with  drooping  day, 
The  shadows  strengthen  in  the  moon  : 
As,  dipp'd  in  waves  of  fire  and  grey. 
Low  in  the  west  the  fading  sun 
Proclaims  the  painter's  lab;>ur  done. 

XIX. 

Yet,  ere  the  group  descend, — "  Behold  !" 

The  youth  exclaimed,  "  this  lute  I  hold  ;  C^ooalp 
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In  faith  I  would  it  were  mine  own, 
In  memories*  sake,  for, — master  mine, 
So  sweet  I  fancy  me  its  tone 
Will  sound  with  one  sweet  voice  I  know. 
Mingled  with  moonlit  air  divine, 
That  here  I  offer  for  its  gain 
A  goodly  cask  of  Spanish  wine. 
Gkiod  painter,  spare  me  that  disdain — 
We  merchants  deal  in  barter  so — 
And  if  the  exchan^  may  seem  too  poo^, 
Drink  it  as  interest  for  the  loan, 
And  back  Til  bring  the  lute  the  day 
When  thou  shalt  image  with  thine  art 
This  fairest  lady  of  my  heart." 

XX. 

The  artist  smiled  within  his  beard. 

And  turning  on  tiie  group  a  weird 

Bright  eye,  that  shone  a  moment,  eased 

In  comic  wrinkles  round  it  traced, 

Said,  "  Faith,  if  you  with  wine  will  pay 

For  this  poor  brush  and  imlette's  use. 

You'll  turn  my  toil  to  holiday  : 

But  if  for  suoh  rewMxl  I  paint 

Her  face — or  that  of  other  saint^ 

Tis  nectar,  radiant  as  the  skies 

That  tint  the  grapes  of  Paradise, 

Which  you  must  pour — not  Spanish  juice." 

''Alas!'*  exclaimed  the  youth,  "alas ! 

Mv  galleon  voyages  not  so  far — 

'Tis  SpaiHi  not  Heaven,  fills  my  glass ; 

But  if  we  e'er  should  reach  the  star 

Where  nectar  flows,  be  sure  we'll  send 

A  cask  celestial  to  our  friend." 

Then,  taking  light  the  hidy's  hand, 

Like  some  sweet  lily,  8umin«r  fami'd, 

A  minute  fondled  *twixt  his  own 

Its  jewelled  whiteness ;  with  a  smile, 

Soft  waved  it  to  and  fro  the  while, 

Laughed,  bowed,  and  in  the  pause  was  gone. 

XXI. 

Then  home  they  sailed  by  twilight  capes. 

And  meadows  sloping  to  the  wave. 

And  rockv  bluff,  and  dripping  cave. 

The  clouds  are  washed  in  wave -like  8hi^>ea 

By  tides  of  the  retreating  wind, — 

Grev  weather  scarfs  the  wet  lowland 

And  loamy  fields,  and  faintlv  glows 

The  moon  upon  uie  stream  that  flows, 

Where  the  aim  bridge  and  turret  stand 

Far  off  on  the  horizon's  rim. — 

While  o'er  the  plashy  trencned  flats 

Old  windmills  spread  their  wings  like  bats 

Along  the  twilight  hovering  dim. 

Now  seaward  in  the  scattered  Blare 

The  fog-bank  gathers  thick  and  grey, — 

And  restlessly  a  rising  air 

Gusts  from  the  beach,  from  sandy  bay, 

Low  reach,  and  shadowing  headland,  where 

The  long  wash  of  the  waves  is  heard,-,^,^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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And  from  the  marshes  black  and  damp 
The  herons'  cry.    Far  off  they  see 
The  red  dot  of  the  lighthouse  lamp 
In  gloom  and  surge,  and  fitfully 
The  wat*ry  stillness  roimd  is  stirred 
By  wing  of  some  belated  bird ; 
Swiftly  and  sttlienly  hurrying  home 
Over  the  hollows  of  wave  and  foam. 

XXII. 

But  soon  the  narrowing  channel  Epreads 

A  smoother  path ;  they  glide  along 

By  dock  and  bastion  green  and  strong^ 

And  seaward-fronting  fortress  grimi 

And  tiled  houses  on  me  heists, 

With  cloain|[  doors  and  flittmg  lights^ 

And  drawbridge  clattering  o*er  their  hemls : 

Above  ihe  taper-pointing  spars 

Of  anchored  snipping  bleak  and  dim 

The  night-cloud  spreads,  and  on  its  rim 

A  scattered  line  of  wat'ry  stars. 

Around  the  rolling  hulls  they  hear 

The  guttural  plash  of  waves  anear,— - 

While  near  them  too,  and  bright  before, 

Beacons  the  mansion's  torch-lit  door,  4,- 

The  pointed  windows,  cosy  bright. 

The  spacious  inner  all  ali^^t, 

And  all  alive  with  bells  that  ring, 

And  homely  voices  echoing, 

As  from  the  swinging  baige  they  spring, 

Their  sprayey  mantles  cast  aside, 

And  up  the  oaken  stairs  they  ^ 

To  chambers  tM)estried  and  wide, 

Where  flames  the  broad  hearth's  ruddy  glow 

On  festal  table  thickly  set 

With  silver  cup  and  cabinet 

Of  ebon  carve  antique,  and  stirs 

A  smile  upon  old  portraits  faint  ;-^ 

Beddeninff  all  window  and  all  wall. 

And  broad  floor  carpeted  with  furs. 

Up  to  the  gilded  raners  quaint 

XXIII. 

But  when  the  feast  had  passed  away. 

The  house  been  hushed,  the  lover-guest 

Departed,  and  her  sire  at  rest. 

Sweet  Bertha,  light  of  foot,  and  gay 

With  memories  of  her  holiday, 

Her  sweet  lips  blossomed  in  a  smile, 

Trips  to  a  casement  near,  the  while^ — 

And  drawing  light  the  fluttering  blmd. 

Looks  towara  the  painter's  lonely  home ; 

But  dim  is  all ;  the  scattered  sky 

Seems  moving  in  a  stormy  swoon. 

And  like  a  burning  ship  the  moon 

Drowns  westward,  sinking  slow  behind 

Billows  of  shadows  rolling  by ; 

Till  nought  is  seen  across  the  foam, 

Save  one  low  steady  streaming  stnr, 

Piercing  the  north  ;  and  o'er  ttie  bar 

The  widening  heavens  Wankfand  blind, —       ^  j 

Blue  darkness,  and  a  roar  of  wind,     uigtized  by  vnOOg IC 
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BY  THE  ACTHftE  OF  "JCT  VKCLX  THE  CCBATE,"  ETC. 

**  We  are  ammt  knayes  all ;  belieye  none  of  vm,**'^Hamlet. 


The  Great  Fair  of  Faeryland  is  held 
at  Oberonopolis,  the  capital  of  tiiat 
country,  which  I  need  not  aay  is  the 
most  romantic  on  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
resembling  indeed  much  more  a  land 
of  the  imagination  than  a  region  of 
reality.  Tne  fair  is  held  in  a  gor- 
geous building,  not  made  of  glass, 
like  our  Palace  of  Industry  at  Syden- 
ham, but  of  the  same  material  as  the 
baseless  fabrics  of  Prospero,  which, 
we  aU  know,  was  infinitely  finer  than 
glass, — "air,  thin  air."  Air  of  the 
very  finest  and  thinnest  description 
is  as  abundant  in  Faeryland  as  marble 
in  Italy  or  glass  in  England ;  there 
are  vast  mines  or  quarries  of  it  in 
some  provinces  ;  audit  is conseauent- 
ly  used  almost  universally  for  Dulld- 
ing  purposes.  The  castles  of  the  Faery 
noblesse  are  constructed  with  it ;  and 
the  cottages  of  the  elfin  peasantry 
are  aiiy  edifices  also,  though  made  of 
the  coarsest  descriptions,  sometimes 
not  much  thinner  than  the  piireet 
English  atmosphere.  Indeed,  m  one 
of  the  poor  suburbs  of  Oberonopolis, 
(which  I  was  told  was  the  quarter  of 
the  Irish  fairies)  I  saw  a  hut  which 
seemed  built  of  air  of  the  consistency 
of  a  London  fog.  It  was  in  fact  a 
cabin,  built  of  what  in  this  aerial 
country  corresponds  to  what  is  called 
mud  with  us.  The  inhabitants,  how- 
ever, appeared  to  me,  notwithstand- 
ing the  poverty  of  their  abode,  to  be 
amon^  the  merriest  and  pleasantest 
elves  in  the  commonwealth  ;  for  in 
Faeryland  as  elsewhere  it  is  not  al- 
ways the  most  agreeable  people  who 
live  in  the  finest  and  richest  houses. 

The  Great  Fair,  as  it  is  called,  is 
held  at  the  feast  of  Nevercometide 
(nearly  coincident  with  the  Greek 
Alalends) ;  and  besides  an  extraordi- 
nary concourse  of  fairies,  elves,  sprites, 
fays,  sylphs,  and  various  other  tiny 
tribes  and  nations  under  the  sway  of 
Oberon  and  Titania,  it  is  attended 
also  by  crowds  of  loungers,  saunterera, 
idlers,  poets,  pedlars,  and  nobodies, 
from  this  matter-of-fact  world,  led 
thither  either  by  motives  of  curiosity. 
or  to  purchase  me  various  wares  ana 
fanciful  commodities  for  which  the 
artificers  and  manufacturers  of  the 


faery  dominions  have  been  renowned 
from  time  immemorial. 

For  myself,  I  was  one  of  those  who 
had  no  better  excuse  than  Horatio's, 
— "  a  truant  spirit," — ^for  mingling  in 
the  throng  ;  but  after  all  a  man  may 
spend  a  few  sunn^  holidays  as  well  in 
Oberonopolis  as  m  Paris ;  and  there 
is  something  worth  seeing  and  taking 
note  of  everywhere,  if  we  onlj^  have 
our  eyes  open,  and  have  cultivated 
the  tiJent  of  observation. 

Of  the  vast  and  brilliant  aerial 
structure  where  the  metropolitan  fair 
is  held,  I  can  give  no  more  accurate 
idea  than  what  you  may  frame  for 
vourself  by  imagining  a  crystal  palace 
like  our  own  ;  only,  as  I  have  said, 
of  infinitely  finer  materials,  and  of 
infinitely  more  delicate  and  beautiful 
architecture.  The  fairy  architects  are 
as  much  superior  to  ours  as  the  ma- 
terials thej^  employ  are  to  our  most 
splended  mineral  or  metallic  substan- 
ces, gold,  or  silver,  malachite  or  ala- 
iNister.  If  a  fairy  builder  were  to 
erect  such  an  enormity  as  the  Nati<mal 
Gallery  in  Trafalgar  Square,  he  would 
be  sentenced  to  hard  labour  for  life 
in  the  air-mines,  or  at  least  to  a  thou- 
sand years'  solitiury  confinement  in  the 
flower  of  a  snap-dragon.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  Oberonopolis  reeemUes 
Paris  more  than  London,  and  of  all 
the  public  buildings  the  most  superb 
is  tnat  which  we  are  now  entering. 

I  never  before  had  a  conceptioD 
where  the  inexhaustible  variety  of 
objects  with  which  we  decorate  our 
works  of  fancy  came  from,  until  I 
visited  this  great  emporium  of  wares 
of  that  description,  and  actuidly  saw 
them  exposed  there  for  sale,  like  the 
goods  in  the  shops  of  E^ent-Street, 
or  in  the  booths  of  our  rural  fairs  and 
markets. 

The  first  fainr  booth  that  drew  my 
attention  had  ^*Moth  and  Peasblos- 
som"  inscribed  over  it  in  radiant 
characters ;  it  belonged  of  course  to 
two  fairy  partners  of  those  celebrated 
names,  witli  which  Shakqpeare  has 
made  the  world  so  well  acquainted. 
Here  were  displayed  for  sale  all  sort* 
of  flowers  such  as  poets  have  so  great 
ademandfor;  ana  I  observed  several 
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members  of  the  rhyming  fraternity 
laying  in  their  annual  stock  at  Moth 
and  PeasbloBsom's,  not,  however, 
without  the  usual  complainta  that 
purchasers  make  of  high  prices ;  and 
m  truth  the  most  of  Qie  flowers  did 
appear  to  me  exorbitantly  dear,  not 
with  rem)ect  to  what  the  poets  actual- 
ly paid  for  them  (which  was  a  mere 
nothing)  but  with  respect  to  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  commodities.  I 
stood  by  while  one  bard  in  particular 
bought  a  great  basket-full  for  half  a 
Mab,  (not  four-pence  of  Engli^ 
money,)  and  I  could  perceive  no  per- 
fume from  them  wnatever,  except 
indeed  a  general  smell  of  poppies; 
the  things  seemed  to  me  so  faded  and 
scentless  that  I  cannot  but  suspect 
the  Oberonopolitan  flower-merchants 
of  buying  back  the  flowers  of  former 
years,  after  they  have  been  quite  used 
up,  and  resellmg  them  to  new  cus- 
tomers who  are  either  not  veiy  nice 
in  their  selection,  or  perhi^M  intend 
to  impose  upon  their  customers  or 
readers  in  turn. 

The  adjoining  compartment  was 
allotted  to  Figiures  and  Images,  of 
which  the  assoitment  was  prodigious  ; 
and  here  too  I  saw  the  poets  very 
busy  making  their  bargains,  and  not 
a  few  prose-writers  also.  Good  figures, 
I  remarked,  were  extremely  dear ;  so 
much  so  as  to  be  quite  out  of  the 
reach  of  many  of  the  purchasers ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a 
commoner  sort  of  which  you  might 
have  any  quantity  for  the  merest 
trifle.  My  friend  Bavius,  who  had 
just  bought  one  of  the  lai^gest  cases, 
assured  me  it  contained  imagesenouffh 
for  a  long  epic  poem  which  he  medi- 
tated ;  and  though  he  aflirmed  he  had 
paid  a  gold  Oberon  for  it,  I  heard, 
upon  more  trustworthy  authority  than 
his,  that  it  had  not  cost  him  sixpence, 
and  was  dear  for  the  money. 

A  word  in  passing  on  tne  coinage 
of  Faeiyland.  The  gold  Oberon,  (if 
indeed  it  \a  not  made  of  a  still  finer 
metal,)  is  about  the  size  of  a  Queen 
Anne's  farthing.  There  are  also  half 
Oberons,  something  like  spangles. 
The  silver  Mab  resembles  one  of  our 
silver  pennies.  There  are  also  Pucks 
and  demi-Pucks.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  false  money  current,  and  ^ere 
is  no  law  to  restrain  the  issue  or  cir- 
culation of  it.  You  receive  a  gift,  or  a 
payment,  for  instance,  in  Oberons, 
and  put  them  up  in  your  purse,  which 


when  you  open  again  you  find  full  of 
violets  or  rose-leaves.  Fairy  money 
goes  very  fast,  but  not  much  faster 
perhaps  upon  the  whole  than  money 
does  of  every  kind  in  every  part  of 
the  world. 

What  I  remarked  on  the  prices  of 
Figures  and  Images,  I  had  occasion  to 
remark  again  in  the  simile  depart- 
ment ;  an  original  simile  was  very  ex- 
pensive, a  good  simile  expensive  also, 
out  for  one  that  was  both  good  and 
original  the  price  demanded  by  Span- . 
gle.  Pippin,  and  Co.,  of  ElfinbuWh, 
Similo-Makers  to  the  Boyal  Famuy,. 
was  so  high  as  to  place  it  out  of  the 
reach  of  nine  out  of  ten  of  our  modem 
poets.  Trumpery  similes,  however, 
were  as  plenty  and  cheap  as  black- 
berries. Bavius  showed  me  a  packet 
containing  a  thousand,  the  price 
marked  on  which  was  only  a  auarter- 
Mab  ;  and  I  heard  Pippin  nimself 
offer  Msevius  a  bundle  containing  a 
thousand  lions,  the  same  number  of 
swans,  eight-himdred  dew-drops,  six- 
himdred  rainbows,  and  five-himdred 
butterflies,  (some  from  Cashmere,)  for 
a  still  smfdler  coin.  M^evius  seemed 
to  think  it  a  good  speculation,  and 
was  just  about  to  jump  at  it,  when 
Dot  and  Jot,  who  kept  the  opposite 
booth  in  the  same  line,  offered  him 
for  the  same  money  a  parcel  contain- 
ing exactly  the  same  articles,  with  a 
handful  of  fire-flies  into  the  bargain* 

From  all  I  observed  of  the  way  in 
which  this  curious  trade  is  carried 
on,  I  could  not  help  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  fairy  tradesmen 
are  not  much  more  upright  in  their 
dealings  than  the  Chinese.  As  the 
people  of  the  Celestial  Empire  adult- 
erate their  teas  for  the  English  mar- 
ket, in  some  instances  actually  paint- 
ing them,  as  they  notoriously  do, 
so  I  apprehend  King  Oberon*s  manu- 
facturers are  in  the  habit  of  producing 
counterfeit  similes,  images,  meta- 
phors, and  spurious  poeticu  materials 
and  fancy  goods  of  all  descriptions, 
which  they  palm  upon  respectable 
poets  and  writers  o^  fiction  as  the 
genuine  produce  of  Faeryland,  and 
are  thus  really  the  responsible  parties 
for  a  large  proportion  of  the  indiffer- 
ent poe^  and  bad  writing  of  the 
day. 

I  have  my  suspicions,  moreover, 
that  these  roguish  fairy  tradesmen 
use  opium  in  some  form  or  another  in 
their  daring  adulterations  of  fancy 
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wares.  The  same  smell  which  I 
noticed  in  the  flower  booths  was  per- 
ceptible wherever  I  went ;  and  if  I 
am  right  in  my  conjecture  as  to  the 
drug  employed,  the  true  cause  of  the 
drowsy  influences  and  soporific  effects 
of  a  multitude  of  modem  works,  both 
in  prose  and  rhyme,  is  apparent ;  and 
the  world  is  in  the  habit  of  imjustly 
accusing  many  writers  of  dullness, 
who  ought  to  be  pitied  instead  of 
blamed  as  the  innocent  victims  of 
fairy  tricks  and  impostures. 

I  am  mistaken,  too,  if  we  cannot 
also  trace  to  the  systematic  commer- 
cial frauds  of  Faeryland,  another  sin 
continually  laid  to  the  doors  of  literary 
men  ;  I  mean  the  sin  of  plagiarism, 
or  filching  from  one  another.  The 
fact  is,  that  there  is  a  low  set  of  itine- 
rant fairy  traders,  who  travel  like 
pedlars  about  the  commonwealth  of 
letters,  and  buy  up  quantities  of  old 
images,  figures,  similes,  allusions, 
questions,  illustrations  ;  in  short  all 
sorts  of  second-hand  literary  wares ; 
these  they  carry  back  with  them  to 
Oberonopolis,  where  they  are  fur- 
bished up  afi^dsh,  by  various  processes 
akin  to  wilding  or  eleotrotypmg,  and 
then  sold  agam  as  new  at  the  Great 
Fair,  whence  in  the  natural  course  of 
things  they  find  their  way  back  a^n 
to  London  or  Pftris,  where  there  is  of 
course  a  cry  of  "stop  thief,"  or  "  au 
voleur,"  raised  at  the  expense  of  the 
unfortunate  dupes  who  purchased 
them. 

Some  genuine  aiticles,  however, 
were  cheap  enough  ;  a  phial  of  moon- 
beams costs  no  more  than  a  box  of 
Incifer  matches :  nightingales  (old 
birds  certainly,  and  the  most  of  them 
more  melancholy  than  musical)  are 
not  more  expensive  than  sparrows ; 
and  if  you  contract  by  the  year  with 
Messrs.  Moth  and  Seedling,  a  cele- 
brated house  in  Mabville,  I  was  told 
you  may  have  for  a  mere  song  more 
blushes,  dimples,  glow-worms,  and 
common  smiles  and  frowns  than  you 
could  possibly  make  use  of  in  a  twelve- 
month. 

They  will  also  undertake  to  furnish 
at  a  very  short  notice,  and  at  a  most 
reasonable  figure,  a  complete  Allegory, 
as  good,  they  state  in  their  card,  as 
has  been  brought  into  the  literary 
mai'ket  for  many  a  long  day.  I  had 
some  conversation  with  Seedling, 
\yhom  X  found  not  only  a  most  intelU- 
gent  trades-fairy,  and  a  capital  fairy 


of  business,  but  very  much  to  be  toa^ 
mended  also  for  lus  ainoeritj  and 
candour.  He  frankly  admitted  that 
there  was  very  little  genuine  now  in 
the  figure  ancl  image  trade,  or  indeed 
in  the  poetical  line  ffenerally. 

"  Some  thirty  or  forty  yean  siBoe,'^ 
he  said,  ^'  there  were  many  substantial 
good  articles  in  the  market,  but  they 
were  secured  by  Scott,  Byron,  Moos«, 
Campbell,  and  one  or  two  more  dia< 
distinguiidied  customers  of  oun,  who 
knew  what  a  good  article  was  when 
they  saw  it,  and  were  not  to  be  im- 
pNMed  on  by  counterfeits.  Since  their 
time,"  added  Seedling,  ''idiile  the 
stock  of  genuine  wares  haa  diminiaked, 
the  demand  has  inoreMed  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of 
some  of  my  countiymen  who  are  more 
inventive  than  honest ;  and  tiie  resolt 
is  that  several  fairy  firms  in  this  cify, 
and  elsewhere  in  Faerykuid,  have 
made  large  fortunes  by  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  rubbiiih,  a  thousand 
pounds  worth  of  which  would  not 
produce  a  good  stanza  or  a  totoabk 
sentence." 

Upon  this  I  remarked  thata  nloim 
of  fairy  morality  would  be  very  im- 
portant  to  the  interests  of  litmttara, 
and  I  hoped  Eong  Oberon  would  moB 
some  edict  toree&ain  the  rooueriesof 
hie  subjects.  Seedling  lauded,  and 
replied  that  his  Maje^  was  not  veiy 
likely  to  fetter  one  of  the  most  luora- 
tive  branches  of  commeioe  in  his 
dominions.  "Your  best  raaedy," 
added  he,  "  is  either  to  improve  the 
taste  of  your  writers,  or  your  readers ; 
if  your  writers  had  any  diaorimina- 
tion,  they  would  not  take  our  counter* 
f  eits  off  our  hands  ;  and  if  their  read- 
ers had  any  judgment,  they  woM 
buy  very  few  of  the  books  that  are 
manufactured  from  the  materials  sold 
by  Mesard.  Span^e  and  Pippin,  or 
even  from  those  which  I  sell  myself." 

Bh3rmes  are  sold  at  this  ftdr  made 
up  in  little  bundles  like  matohes,  eat 
and  dry,  warranted  to  jingie  in  any 
climate,  and  ready  for  immediate  use. 
I  bought  a  few  bumiks  merely  as 
curiosities.  One  was  a  bunch  of 
"  blisses,  kisses,  misses,  and  abysMS ;" 
another  was  a  jMU^et  of  "  doves,  loves, 
and  gloves ;"  and  a  third,  which  cost 
a  fraction  more  than  the  others 
because  the  rhymes  were  douUe,  eon- 
sisted  of  "gleaming8,beamingB,  stream- 
ings, dreomings,  and  seemings,  Ao." 

Seeing  a  booth  on  the  pewit  of 
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being  closed,  though  oontainiug  an 
immense  supply  of  goods  in  the  em- 
blem line,  I  asked  tne  cause  of  the 
impending  crash,  and  was  told  that 
the  booth  belonged  to  a  fairy  house 
which  had  durin£[  the  war  carried  on 
a  vast  business  in  eagles,  tridents, 
British  lions,  trumps  of  discord, 
thunderbolts,  &c  ;  but  the  peace  had 
taken  them  by  surprise;  not  only 
were  they  left  with  a  glut  of  poetical 
artillery  on  their  little  hands,  but 
more  than  one  poet,  who,  (reckoning 
on  a  scale  of  victories  commensurate 
with  the  renown  of  England  and  the 
zeal  of  her  people)  had  made  impru- 
dent investments  in  warlike  imagery, 
had  unceremoniously  returned  their 
superfluous  thunderbolts  and  spare 
tridents,  and  thus  reduced  the  unfor- 
tunate fairy  firm  to  bankruptcy. 

Over  another  booth  in  the  same 
declining  business,  I  saw  inscribed  in 
huge  letters,  nearly  the  tenth  of  an  inch 
lonff,  '^Tremendous  Sacrifice :"  and  you 
coma  there  have  had  lions  and  eagles 
enough  for  an  Iliad,  almost  for  the 
troul^e  of  canyintf  them  off.  Bavins 
made  a  oonsideraQe  purchase  with  a 
view  to  the  possible  contingency  of  an 
American  war. 

On  the  other  hand  the  little  mer- 
chants in  the  Peace-£!mblem  line  were 
full  of  business  and  fuU  of  glee. 
Itfurge  orders  were  arriving  every 
moment  for  doves,  lambs,  olive- 
branches,  comu-oopias,  sickles  made 
out  of  old  swords,  and  flasks  of  fairy 
oil  to  pour  upon  the  troubled  waters. 
I  saw  many  Dales  of  these  commodi^ 
ties  lyin|[  packed  up,  directed  to 
several  nunor  minstrels  of  the  day  ; 
so  that  a  deluge  may  soon  be  expected 
of  odes  to  Peace  and  stanzas  to 
Astrcea  Eedux.  The  bales,  bv  the 
bye,  had  in  general  a  very  heavy 
odour,  proceeding  (as  I  ascertained) 
from  the  flasks  of  oil  I  have  just 
mentioned,  which  was  evidently  ran- 
cid ;  and  no  wonder,  since  the  most  oi 
it  was  what  remained  on  himd  after 
the  peace  of  1815,  and  probably  was 
not  very  fresh  upon  that  occasion. 

I  was  pleased  with  the  alacrity  of 
the  fairy  artificers  in  taking  hints 
from  all  quarters  for  the  production 
of  anything  new  in  the  emblematic 
line.  In  the  booth  of  Hark  and  Spark 
I  was  struck  by  two  very  ingenious 
novelties ;  one  was  an  eagle  with  an 
olive-branch  in  his  beak,  and  the 
other  was  a  dove  bwuing  a  thunder- 


bolt. Spark  informed  me  that  they 
had  taken  the  idea  of  the  ea^le  and 
olive-branch  from  the  whimsical  em- 
ployment of  the  quill  of  the  imperial 
Dird  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Paris ;  and 
Hark  added  that  it  was  only  fair  the 
dove  should  take  the  eagle's  office, 
since  the  eagle  had  usur^d  that  of 
the  dove. 

In  another  part  of  the  fair  I  saw  a 
trade  carried  on,  which  afforded  a 
ddar  explanation  of  the  recent  rapid 
multiphcation  of Artemisias,  Corinnaa, 
and  Kosa-Matildas  in  every  branch 
of  literature.  This  was  the  hosiery 
department,  in  which  several  sections 
were  devoted  exclusively  to  the  sale  of 
stockings  of  the  peculiar  colour  of 
Minerva's  eyes.  I  asked  the  price  of 
the  bluest ;  it  was  such  a  mere  trifle 
that  I  could  only  wonder  there  was  a 
lady  anywhere  to  be  met  with,  unpro^ 
vided  with  at  least  one  pair.  You 
mav  guess  how  great  a  crowd  of 
ambitious  maids  and  matrons  sur* 
rounded  a  booth  so  attractive  to  the 
sex  as  this.  I  saw  Azurina  there, 
Studiosa  Brunetta,and  Clara  Ceerulea, 
all  so  intent  upon  this  one  article  of 
dress  as  to  neglect  almost  every  other. 
Azurina's  shoe-strings  were  dangling 
about  her  heels ;  Ceerulea  looked  an 
impersonation  of  one  of  her  own 
novels  after  six  months*  wear  and 
tear  of  a  circulating  library ;  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  Brunetta  might 
have  been  laying  out  her  money  more 
properly  at  one  of  the  booths  where 
soaps  and  cosmetics  of  all  kinds  were 
exposed  for  sale. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  inex- 
haustible supply  of  air  of  all  degrees 
of  fineness  m  Faervland ;  they  not 
only  build  with  it,  but  use  it  in  the 
fabrication  of  a  thousand  ingenious 
and  pretty  thin^  A  department  in 
the  fair  was  assigned  to  air  manufac- 
tures. I  saw  exhibited  judicial  wigs 
mjule  of  air  for  ae^nring  barristera ; 
mr-mitresfor  sanguine  oountiy  dergy^ 
men  ;  air-frigates  for  veteran  lieuten- 
ants in  the  navy  ;  and  the  most  charm- 
ing wedding  dresses  made  of  the  same 
exquisite  st^  for  young  ladies  be^- 
ninff  to  dream  of  settlements  for  ufe. 
Under  a  gas-case,  also,  I  observed  a 
few  diadems,  sceptres,  and  other 
regalia,  wrought  of  very  fine  air, 
indeed,  but  rather  dim,  as  it  appeared 
to  me ;  upon  enquiir  I  found  the 
articles  haa  been  made  expressly  for 
the  wandering  princes  of  the  House 
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of  Bourbon;  but  the  manufacturer, 
to  prove  hia  impartialitv,  exhibited 
simultaneously  a  cap  of  liberty  for 
modem  French  wear,  made  of  the 
self-same  vapouiy  material,  the  very 
thinnest  that  ever  passed  through  an 
air-loom.  I  was  assured  and  have 
reason  to  believe  that  this  is  the  only 
cap  of  the  kind  worn  at  present  by 
our  fanciful  French  neighbours. 

The  Bubble  booth,  in  the  same 
quarter,  was  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive. There  I  saw  bubbles  of  all 
sizes,  forms,  and  colours,  for  there  is 
air  in  Faeryland  of  every  tint,  and 
the  great  art  of  bubble-maJdng  struck 
me  to  consist  in  dexterously  mingling 
sober  colours  with  brilliant  ones,  so  as 
to  fascinate  the  grave  as  well  as  the 
gay,  and  impose  on  the  solemnest 
greybeard  as  well  as  on  the  most 
sanguine  young  enthusiast.  The 
bubbles  that  seemed  most  attractive, 
judging  by  the  crowds  that  stood 
admiring  them,  were  in  the  form  of 
Eailway  Companies  and  Provincial 
Banks.  But  there  were  not  a  few 
politiod  and  religious  bubbles  also, 
which  I  deliberately  abstain  from  de- 
scribing, lest  I  should  be  suspected  of 
being  a  f^dry-agent,  and  indirectly 
puffing  their  mo^objectionable  wares. 

Often  as  I  had  hetuxl  of  poetic  licen- 
ces, it  was  now  for  the  first  time  I 
discovered  where  and  by  whom  they 
were  granted.  Observing  a  mob  of 
odd-featured  people  of  both  sexes, 
their  eyes  rollmg  about  in  a  frenzied 
manner,  their  attire  loose  and  neglect- 
ed, and  many  of  them  looking  as  if 
dinners  were  not  matters  of  routine 
in  their  daily  lives  ;^-ob8ervinff  them, 
I  say,  flocking  into  a  place  Uke  an 
office,  and  coming  out  ot  it  again  with 
papers  in  their  hands  like  writs  or 
warrants,  I  enquired  what  all  this 
meant,  and  was  told  that  this  was  the 
Poetic-Licence-Office,  and  that  the 
gentlemen  and  ladies  going  in  and  out 
were  poets  and  poetesses  from  every 


port  of  the  world,  (numbers  from  the 
United  States)  who  had  come  to 
Faeryland  to  provide  themselves  with 
instruments  so  important  in  th«ir 
vocation.  King  Oberon  must  make 
a  handsome  revenue  in  this  way,  as 
handsome  perhaps  as  the  Popes  some- 
times make  by  the  sale  of  indulgences, 
to  which  indeed  these  licences  to  com- 
mit all  sorts  of  poetical  crimes  bear 
a  strong  family  resemblance.  Un- 
fortunately, too,  the  fees  payable  are 
so  ridiculously  small,  as  to  place  these 
dangerous  privileges  within  the  reach 
of  the  poorest  creatures  that  ever 
stationed  themselves  on  the  Musea^ 
Hill  to  beg  an  obolus  from  a  passing 
bookseller,  or  at  the  door  of  Genius  to 
catch  the  crumbs  that  fall  h^sm  his 
rich  table. 

Nor  (to  make  the  matter  worse)  ia 
there  any  power  of  revocati<m  exer- 
cised. No  matter  how  execrably  the 
privilege  may  be  abused,  it  continues 
m  full  force  ;  the  only  dheck  consist- 
ing in  the  liberty  which  the  public 
happily  enjoys  of  discouraging  verse- 
mongers and  sonff-writers  by  steadily 
refusing  to  read  Uiem ;  just  as  we  get 
rid  of  another  member  of  the  same 
fraternity,  the  organ-grinder,  from 
before  our  doors,  by  finnly  declining 
tojdve  him  a  doit 

The  most  fascinating  booth  of  the 
next  department  was  mat  of  Meom. 
Spy  and  Pty,  the  celebrated  faiiy 
opticians  ;  inventors  and  patentees, 
among  other  things,  of  the  admirable 
Boey  Spectacles  ;  an  instrument  not 
only  highly  curious,  but  eminently 
beneficial  to  the  mental  vision  even 
more  than  to  the  physical ;  and  con- 
fidently reconmiended  for  its  success 
in  curing  one  of  the  most  unpleasant 
nudadies  to  which  the  mind's  eye  is 
subject  The  properties  and  uses, 
however,  of  these  spectacles  will  be 
more  suitably  treated  of  in  a  short 
separate  paper  which  I  propose  to 
devote  to  them. 


MOONLiaHT. 


It  was  a  satyr  sung  under  a  vine. 
Shaking  the  grapes  in  the  light  of  the  moon ; 

Wet  was  ais  b^urd  with  a  rarejuicy  wine. 
Hark  to  the  cymbal  ela^ !  Hark  to  its  tone  l^  j 
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Welcome  he  played  in  the  mid-forest  glade 
To  Uie  nymphs  who  danced  nightly  noon  the  neen  8od| 

Where  the  hoofs  of  the  satyrs  a  circle  had  made, 
As  they  trod  out  a  measure  in  praise  <^  their  Qod. 

The  wind  <^  the  midnight  crept  under  each  leaf, 
As  if  it  would  whisper  some  tale  that  it  knew, 

For  long  had  it  nestled  within  a  wheatsheaf  , 
And  slept  in  the  cup  of  a  lily-bell  blue. 


Far  away  in  the  west  lay  a  forest  of  pines, 
Looking  over  the  yellow  difb  into  the  sea ; 

While,  perched  like  a  white  dove  above  their  daric  lines, 
A  Temple  of  Jove  held  his  mystic  decree. 

Leapt  out  from  earth's  bondacw  beneath  its  tall  fane 
Ijie  strength  of  a  torrent  a&  beaided  with  spray, 

While,  like  a  loud  trumpet^  it  sung  to  the  main, 
And  waved  like  a  plume  m  the  moonlight's  bri^t  ray. 

6. 

But  hark  to  the  cymbal-clash  !  Hark  to  the  song 
That  steals  thro'  the  trees  like  a  spirit  of  life, 

To  seize  on  the  nymphs  and  to  bear  them  along 
To  dance  on  the  sod  in  a  bacchanal  strife. 


Ah !  how  could  they  linger,  and  hear  that  sweet  lute. 
That  the  niffhtinflale  often  had  rivalled  in  vain. 

That  weaned  from  his  quarry  the  tawny-barred  brute, 
And  fell  on  the  heart  like  a  summer-tide  run. 

8. 

Oh  !  li{^htly  they  press  thro*  the  grape-Uden  vines, 

Singing  sweet  snatches  of  silvery  song, 
While  with  a  rare  beauty  each  white  bosom  shines, 

As  the  polished  swell  rises  each  note  to  prolong  7 

9. 

Wrapped  in  a  leopard  skin,  looped  at  the  waist, 

Lily-bells  twisted  amid  their  dark  lodu, 
Oh  !  where  were  there  ever  such  beings  as  graced. 

The  haunts  of  the  satyrs  amid  the  grey  rocks. 

10. 

Hark !  to  the  hoof-tramp  that  beats  on  the  ground. 
As  they  areet  the  wood-beauties  with  many  a  freak. 

Hark  I  to  tne  shout  as,  with  hands  cbsped  arouod. 
The  beards  of  the  satyrs  brush  many  a  cheek.  C^nir^^]i> 
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11. 

lo  I  for  Bacchus,    lo  I  for  the  grape. 

llie  trees  seem  to  spin  with  their  dance  of  delight, 
While  like  a  bright  spirit  beeide  each  rough  shape 

The  forms  of  the  wood-nymphd  fling  back  the  tnoonlight. 

12. 

They  tread  likd  a  shadow  updn  the  green  dWM^ 
Leaving  the  dainty  grape  plump  Ki  theil*  fOel ; 

Bipe  for  the  hOof  of  their  bacchanal  Idt^t 
To  crush  as  they  nimbly  keep  tike  iime*bMi 

la. 

Into  the  underwood,  from  it  ^gmiil, 

Winninff  the  satyrs  Urith  many*  a  wilf^ 
Qktfidng  mce  rosy  lights  oter  lb  platn. 

Wooing  the  weary  one  mMiy  A  mile. 

14 

Foreheads  all  bended  like  dews  oo  a  roie^ 

The  polish  is  moist  on  each  beautiful  bmb, 
While  brimful  of  langour  their  white  eyelids  qIossi 

And  the  leopard-skm  droops  o'er  each  waist,  lily-«Um. 

15. 

Beeling  the  satyr-group  shout  out  their  jor, 

Flin^ng  their  cymbals  away  with  del^t, 
Prancing  and  bounding  as  if  tlley*d  desti^ 

The  ^e  cups  that  mirror  the  Queen  of  the  night. 

16. 

fiercely  they  clutch  on  each  beaker  of  wine, 
Pledging  th^  snowy4imbed  nymphs  of  the  dand, 

Their  horns  twined  around  with  the  wreaths  of  the  Tine, 
AndtheSoutli'ssultryfireintheirquicksearehinggUiice. 

17. 

Dips  into  the  valley  the  white  harvest  moon  : 
A  fleecy  doud  sails  o'er  the  brow  df  the  night  t 

From  afar  on  the  ear  comes  the  wild  myiHe  nme, 
Where  the  reeds  sway  together  within  the  moonlight. 

18. 

The  stars  draw  around  them  their  mantles  of  blue ; 

The  red  lips  of  mom  kiss  the  hills  in  the  east ; 
On  the  golden  eared  wheat  hangs  the  silver  white  dew : 

A  bee  flies  away,  from  a  lily  released* 

19. 

But  alas  !  to  the  depths  of  the  forest  unknown 
Has  the  satyr-group  fled  with  the  bright  nymphsaway , 

And  the  scene  of  their  revels,  deserted  and  lone, 
Woos  the  deer  to  its  rest  in  the  noon  of  the  day. 


9, 1.  w,>-^  T 
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aOlfNBTS  BT  ^AHB8  BDMESTON. 
I. 

Ye  who,  opee  habitant  in  mortal  clay, 

Ar^  i^QW  fnmi  all  its  otmibrous  fetten  free, 
Sweet  angel  spirits  who  around  my  way, 

Although  uneeen,  unfelt,  may  haply  be, 

How  Bweet  once  were  and  are  your  loves  to  me  I 
Do  ye  not  still  with  s^pipatlusing  heart 

My  earthly  wandering  and  my  sorrows  see, 
And  in  each  anxious  feeling  bear  a  part, 
And  haply  turn  aside  the  poison'd  aart 

Aim'd  at  my  peace  by  some  dark-dealing  foe ; 
Or,  if  the  barb  hath  struck,  assuage  the^  smart, 

And  tend  in  love  upon  the  way  1  go  f 
Sweet  is  the  thought  to  be  surrounded  yet 

By  those  I  dearly  loved  and  never  can  forget 

II. 

TcnnVd  in  the  deep  s^a,  where  the  cavim*d  rock« 

Form  their  sepmchna  chamber,  low  and  far 
Sleep  the  drown'd  dead  { and  mi^htv  ocean  lockn 

Their  prison  vault  with  many  a  oillowy  bar. 

There,  through  the  green  light  fainter  than  a  staTy 
Gleams  the  bright  king  of  the  cerulean  day  ; 
Their,  as  exulting  o'er  their  human  prey. 

The  loud  resounding  waters  madly  jar, 
But  vain  their  triumph ;  for  that  mightv  hoad 
Which  chiUBS  the  wild  waves  in  their  oea  of  sand 

Shall  lead  those  prisoners  from  their  rocky  tomb^ 
And  reunited  loye  shall  repossess 
A  thousand-fold  its  first  pure  blessedness. 

Where  amaranthine  flowers  in  fields  celestial  bloom. 


OLtJB  ViXK  IK  LOVPOK. 
nvwas*  .>K«0o:r~naocncHyf  9S. 

As  a  rule,  nobody  now  makes  jokes  lor  with  a  ne^t  wig,  mi  a  foith  in 

against  wives.    Thecurr^tisaU  the  King    Turveydrop,    deceased,    will 

other  way,  and  in  novels,  and  there*  jerk  out  a  little  Joe  Millerism  agamst 

fore  of  course  in  life  also,  which  no^  what  the  ancient  creature  calls  '^  the 

vels  invariably  reflect  so  accurately,  sex."    One  of  these  people-  -not  that 

a  wife  is  the  healer,  and  the  mis-  one  would  keep  such  company,  but 

sionaiy.  and  the  restorer,  and  the  stall  fifty-four  ib  next  to  stall  fiftv- 

paraclete,   and   the    Angel   in   the  five  and  there  is  no  help  for  it — told 

bouse.      And  this  is  healthy,  and  us  the  other  night,  between  the  acts 

as  it  should  be.    Half  the  world,  and  of  the  Barbiere,  tim  there  was  once  a 

the  best,  and  kindest,  and  handsomest  man  who  had  a  dumb  wife,  of  whom 

half,  are  certainljr  not  meant  to  be  he  was  very  fond.      So  he  spent  half 

ridiculed  by  the  inferior  and  uglier  his  fortune  in  having  her  taught  to 

moiety.      But  now  and  then,  in  cor^  speak.  Thereupon  she  talk^  so  much 

ners  of  ^lubs,  and  after  dinner  when  that  he  offerecf  the  other  half  to  any^ 

the  ladies  have  retired,  and  in  the  i>ue  who  cpu}d  restore  her  to  silenoe. 

opera  stalls,  and  in  one  or  two  other  And  then  tlie  old  fellow  took  a  pinch 

places  of  Sleety,  some  elderly  bachs-  of  some  highly  scented  mii^ture|  ^ud 
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thought  he  had  uttered  an  epigram. 
Now  nothing  could  atone  for  his 
recounting  this  venerable  libel.  But 
as  the  p^osopher  can  turn  the  vilest 
thing  to  account,  let  the  antique  slan- 
derer's mot  be  appropriatecL  The 
fabled  lady,  in  her  two  conditions, 
^ifies  the  conversational  position  of 
London  society  in  the  months  of 
April  and  May.  We  were  so  stupid 
in  London  all  through  April.  There 
was  nothing  "to  put  a  name  to."  We 
i^prehend^  that  peace  was  goin^  to 
breakout;  but  this  was  a  subject 
ra^r  evaded,  especially  as  nobody 
'k^jsw^  'ibuch  more  about  the  terms 
^kn' that  they  were  to  be  particularly 
statesmanlike  and  unsatisfactory. 
There  was  that  Naval  Beview,  which 
brought  out  the  finest  crop  of  patrio- 
tic aajectives  ever  srown  on  news- 
paper-soil, but  whicn  almost  every- 
Dody  referred  to  with  a  mild  execra- 
tion for  the  first  week  after  its  mis- 
fortunes, and  has  grunted  at  ever 
since.  A  few  people  who  had  se- 
cured, as  they  believed,  ffood  accom- 
modation for  the  day  of  the  spectacle, 
and  what  was  of  more  consequence, 
for  the  nights  on  each  side  of  it, 
tcJked  eagerly,  and  walked  about 
town  on  the  previous  day  with  race- 
glasaes  *hf^  across  them ;  but  the 
masses,  <itibious  of  getting  down  to 
Portsmouth,  dubious  whether  they 
should  see  anything  when  they  ar- 
rived, and  spedally  dubious  about 
getting  home,  held  Uieir  tongues  with 
extreme  tenadinr.  And  bv  common 
oonsent  the  subject  was  dropped  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  Ministers  and  tne  in- 
dignant declaration  of  the  South 
Western  Railway  people,  that  they 
ought  to  be  pubbd V  tnanked  for  not 
having  slain  anybody  during  the 
whole  day  or  mght.  There  was 
really  nothing  else  to  talk  about,  and 
the  very  newspapers,  in  despair,  let 
in  correspondence  of  great  length 
and  fury  as  to  whether  a  lady-trans- 
lator of  a  French  author,  say  M. 
Montalembert,  has  a  right,  on  the 
grounds  of  the  admirable  execution 
of  the  rest,  to  mistranslate  certain 
sentences  of  the  oriffinal,  if  they  be 
not  English  enou^  for  English 
readers  ;  and  whether  the  Moon  goes 
round  on  her  axis  while  going  round 
the  Earth,  as  a  tipsy  man  drcumro- 
tates  while  circumnavigating  the 
taUeoa  Ua  way  to  his  hat;  and 


whether  the  original  Laas  of  Bidi- 
mond  Hill  was  uie  same  lady  as  the 
original  Sally  in  Our  All^,  with 
other  high,  ^p^at,  and  doubmil  ques- 
tions of  similar  vital  interest  la 
April  we  were  the  silent  lad^  whose 
husband  was  spending  the  nrst  half 
of  his  fortune. 

That  is  all  over.  We  have  plenty 
to  talk  about  now.  April  showers 
have  brought  forth  May  flowers. 
Now  our  case  is  an  embarras  de»  rick- 
eueif  and  your  friend  no  longer  skulks 
from  you  as  if ,  his  conversatioiial 
pocket  being  eowtv,  he  thought  you 
were  going  to  bbL  him  to  stand  treat 
He  pours  out  his  bounty  of  talk  upon 
you  at  once.  The  club  is  a  dadc  and 
a  datter,  and  out  of  the  vocal  chaos 
arise  ever  and  anon  the  words  '^  fine 
colour,"  "  rockets,"  "  strychnine," 
"the  scape-goat,"  "remember  1814," 
"not  a  dumce  now,"  "sold  at  the 
private  view,"  Temple  of  Ccmoofd,** 
"  medical  evidence,"  and  ao  forth,-- 
the  phrases  indicadnff  that  the  Pic- 
tures, the  Poison,  ana  the  Pyrotedi- 
nics  are  under  busy  discussion.  If 
one  were  to  say  that  aiou^  and  to 
spare  had  been  said  upon  each  sub- 

1'ect.  and  that  the  other  half  of  the 
lUBDsnd's  fortune  occurs  to  the  mind, 
possibly  ill-nature — ^for  there  is  such 
a  thing — ^might  hint  that  this  imesent 
writing  was  inconsistent  witn  sncfa 
assertion.  But  ill-nature  would  be 
wrong,  as  it  usually  is, — ^for  it  is  veiy 
meet  that  a  record  should  be  pre- 
served of  the  curiously  entwined 
"  strands"  of  our  Lcmdon  talk  in  this 
present  stormy,  chill  v  month  of  May. 
Shall  we,  therefore,  disentangle  them 
for  half  an  hour,  and  hear  what  peo- 
ple have  got  to  say  for  themselves  f 

Touching  the  Pictures.  The  open- 
ing of  the  eightv-eighth  exhibition  of 
the  Boyal  Academy  has,  <rf  course, 
opened  this  subject  •  Iiie  pku^  has 
lien  frightfully  crammed  ever  since 
the  pubhc  were  let  in,  but  there  was 
a  caun  quiet  Friday  preceding,  when 
a  good  many  of  Queen  Victoria's  aris- 
tocracy, and  a  few  of  nature's,  were 
admitted  to  the  rooms,  then  so  silent 
and  orderly.  One  "saved  a  good 
shilling,"  too.  as  Dean  Swift  says  of 
a  brother  ecclesiastic ;  and  perhaps  it 
is  inhospitable  to  find  fault  with  ih» 
catidogue  presented  with  a  bow,  in- 
stead of  sold  with  a  anw  and  a 
glance  at  your  possiUe  bad  mon^. 
Yet  look   at  the  motto,   and  stf 
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whether  the  united  lore  of  theAca- 
demj  ought  not  to  have  furnished 
something  a  little  less  clap-trappy 
and  common-place.  "Des  artistes 
....  sont  les  enfans  de  la  paix, 
lis  sont  bienfaisants  comme  elie,  et 
e'est  par  eUe  qu*iLs  prosperent"  Of 
course  we  all  know  that  the  word 
"  Paix,"  caught  the  eye  of  the  acade- 
mical gentleman  who  was  hunting  for 
a  mottOy  and  who  wanted  it  to  be  ap- 
propriate ;  and  as  peace  was  to  be 
proclaimed  just  as  the  Academy 
opened,  here  was  a  hap^  triteness 
ready  furnished  by  La  Harpe  ;  and 
no  doubt  many  of  the  old  academi- 
cians— such  of  them,  at  least,  as  un- 
derstand French — ^remarked,  "  very 
neat — very  felicitous."  And  yet  a 
national  institution  that  assumes  to 
teach  the  world  what  art  is,  oueht  at 
least  have  riven  us  an  art-truth,  in- 
stead of  temng  us  that  artists  cannot 
paint  in  a  riot,  or  sell  their  pictures 
for  good  prices  in  war  time.  Even  the 
old  platitudes  from  Beynolds  and 
Northcote — ^Uie  fragments  which,  de- 
tached from  their  context,  beoune 
foolish — ^were  better  than  this  ;  or  the 
motto  imitative  thereof,  to  which 
Mr.  Punch  helped  the  Academy, 
*'  Art  is  in  no  respects  dissimilar 
to  Nature,  except  m  the  cases  in 
which  Nature  herself  is  unlike  Art.*' 
But  let  us  have  a  look  at  the  children 
of  peace. 

Mr.  Buskin,  who  came  forth  last 
year  like  a  lion,  and  rent  in  pieces 
the  academy  and  its  works,  is  this 
year  a  lamb.  The  "notes"  where- 
with he  follows  the  catalogue  an- 
nounce that  the  Pre-Raphaelites  have 
gained  a  victory  like  that  of  Inker- 
man,  that  the  academical  Bussians 
are  utterly  routed,  and  that  "the 
battle  is  completely  and  confessedly 
won  by  their  opponents."  And  by 
this  he  means  that  nearly  all  the 
artists  who  are  worth  anything  have 
studied  in  the  school  they  used  to 
Bcom,  and  are  now  emulating  its  pro- 
fessors. Consequently  he  declines  to 
find  fault  with  men  who,  as  he  con* 
ceives,  are  struggling  onwards  to  the 
veiy  goal  which  he  would  set  for  them. 
Academicians  growl  in  private  places 
at  this  dictum,  and  declare  that  they 
did  not  need  "  a  parcel  of  boys"  to 
tell  them  how  to  paint,  nor  Mr. 
Buskin  to  tell  them  how  th^  have 
painted  ;  but  the  public  has  laid  hold 
of  the  proposition  which  w  compact 


and  comprehensible,  and  uses  it  with 
all  the  pu  dIIc's  habitual  discrimination. 
Four  good  names  are  omitted  ftx)m 
the  list  altogether.  The  President 
has  nothing.  Sir  Charles  may  be 
presumed  to  have  been  too  busy  in 
fumishing  a  curious  advocate,  Mr. 
James  Wilson,  M.P.,  with  compre- 
hension and  arguments  in  re  the  new 
Paul  Veronese,  to  have  had  leisure 
to  finish  any  of  his  own  graceful 
works.  Darnel  Maclise  has  nothing ; 
where  is  the  harp  that  once  through 
Danish  camps  'h.ing  Alfred's  music 
shed?  Wiluam  Mulready,  auditor, 
has  nothing  for  the  spectators ;  ana 
Thomas  Creswick  has  nothing  that 
places  him  in  the  list  of  exhibitors, 
though  he  has  lent  a  backfi;round  or 
two.  So  here  are  four  good  men  and 
true,  who  have  not  as  yet  bowed  the 
knee  to  Mr.  Buskin's  idol.  Never- 
theless, saying  this,  let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed that  we  fail  to  recognize  the 
incalculable  services  which  the  Pre- 
Baphaelite  school  has  rendered  to 
art.  If  it  had  done  nothing  else 
than  taught — or  rather  compiled — 
other  men  to  let  light  into  their  pic- 
tures, it  would  have  earned  imdying 
gratitude.  But  it  has  done  far  more 
than  this  though.  To  estimate  what 
this  is,  go  and  look  at  some  of  the 
best  Pre-Kaphaelite  atmospheres,  be- 
side the  dismal  dinginess  of  the  men 
who  still  refuse  to  be  taught ;  or 
even  beside  the  dubious  work  of  those 
who  have  given  their  allegiance,  but 
not  with  a  whole  heart.  The  back- 
ground of  Hunt's  picture,  the  "  Scape- 
goat," looks  from  a  distance,  and  in 
comparison  with  the  surrounding 
works,  as  if  a  hole  had  been  broken 
in  the  wall,  and  the  real  light  of 
heaven  were  seen.  Thanks  to  these 
young  men,  the  academy  tax  on  light — 
the  conventional  rule  which  as  effec- 
tually darkened  and  dirtied  our  pic- 
tures as  ever  parliamentaiy  imposts 
did  our  houses — ^will  shortly  be  re- 
pealed ;  artists  are  ref  usii^  to  endure 
it.  But,  we  repeat,  the  Pre-Baphaelites 
have  done  much  more.  They  have 
been  as  the  alchemists  to  the  men  of 
science.  Pursuing  an  error— or,  ra- 
ther, erroneously  pursuing  a  truth, 
they  haveopenedaworldof  cuscoverief . 
We  do  not,  with  Mr.  Buskin,  desire 
that  a  group^  the  interest  of  which  is 
human  passion,  should  be  backed  by 
a  wall  whose  every  blade  of  grass, 
every  gold-lace  of  moss,  every  cnink, 
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nnd  chipi  and  creeper,  and  woodlouse 
shall  be  given.  But  the  men  who 
have  painted  their  pictures  in  this 
way  have  tauffht  the  eye  of  the  pic- 
ture-lover and  picture-buyer  to  de- 
mand a  truth ;  and  the  good  old 
days  of  the  good  "  brown  tree,"  the 
distance  actimlly  mean  and  mechani- 
cal, while  pretending  to  be  suggestive 
and  imaginative,  the  shams  of  the 
posture — and  imposture — school  that 
"  lead  the  eye"  away  from  what  the 
eye  hungers  and  thirsts  for,  or  it  is 
no  eye  at  all — and  the  whole  idolatry 
of  melodrama,  intellectual  as  well  as 
vidgar — ^these  good  old  days  are  done. 
The  young  reformers  have  done  this, 
and  the  best  thanks  we  can  pay  take 
the  form  of  a  vo^  quoqiis.  You  are 
not  perfect,  gentlemen  reformers ; 
and  some  of  you  have  to  learn  to 
draw,  and  most  of  you  have  to  learn  to 
please.  Do  not  place  over-absolute 
faith  in  your  apostle,  John  Buskin, 
He  writes  such  noble  and  eloquent 
flngUsh,  that  men  more  accustomed 
tlian  yourselves  to  struggle  through 
language  to  its  meanings  are  often 
swept  along  in  the  ffolden  flood  ;  but 
keep  your  feet,  gentlemen,  keep  your 
feet.  He  is  so  rich  in  illustration — 
his  pages  are  the  brightest  of  Mosaic 
— that  you  may  well  conceive  that 
you  are  being  taught  when  you  are 
only  being  delighted  (for  ne  will 
always  please,  though  you  may  not, 
except  m  his  way^.  but  be  not  you 
dazzled.  Above  all  things,  when  he 
takes  one  of  your  pictures,  .and 
preaches  an  exquisite  sermon  thei*e- 
upon,  showing  that  you  have  all  the 
ffif to  and  graces  in  tne  world,  do  not 
Be  flattered  beyond  what  is  nt ;  and 
remember  that  as  no  woman  was  ever 
successful  in  arguing  a  man  into  lov* 
ing  her,  so  no  lecturer  will  ever  preach 
the  world  into  the  earnest  belief  that 
it  is  pleased  when  it  is  not.  You 
must  please  on  your  own  canvass,  not 
vid  the  gold^i  mouth  of  Chrysostom 
Buskin.  And  when  that  gifted  man 
allows  himself,  as  in  the  notes  of  this 
year,  to  rank  a  "  careful,  brilliant, 
and  faithful"  record  of  one  of  the 
gramlest  ceremonials  of  a  religion 
which  is  a  lustory  of  mankind,  as 
inferior  to  a  "not  first-rate"  picture 
of  a  bit  of  a  Yorkshire  road,  with  a 
few  ears  of  com  and  some  well-imi- 
tated wet,  you  must  really  use  your 
own  common  sense ;  and,  while  ho- 
nouring the  artistic  perceptions    of 


Mr.  Buskin,  be  allowed  to  rtgr^  hit 
repudiation  of  what  we  may  call 
moml  perspective. 

There  is  no  picture,  this  year, 
wliich  people  agree  to  call  "  great,* 
and  at  once  hurry  to,  as  the  work  to 
be  talked  of  at  dinner,  or  in  the 
pauses  of  the  quadrille.  There  is 
nothing — or  little — of  the  genteelly 
sentimental  school.  There  are  many 
pictures  with  stories  in  them — indeed 
an  unusual  number — we  do  not  mean 
historical  pictures,  although  there 
are  some  of  these,  but  wor£i  with  a 
meaning  and  a  purpose.  There  is, 
curious^,  a  lack  of  pictures  con- 
nected with  the  war,  nor  do  CMmean 
hei-oes  look  nobly  down  upon  you 
from  every  other  frame.  The  Hebrew 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  painted  by  a 
Hebrew  artist,  is  in  the  post  of 
honour ;  and  he  holds  out  nis  rich 
robe,  as  has  been  uncivilly  said,  as 
if  he  was  nationally  anxious  to  snew 
all  the  beauty  of  the  pattern.  Another 
Hebrew,  a  De  Botnschild,  and  his 
lovely  daughter,  confront  his  lordship. 
We  have  a  Puke  or  two,  a  Kii^; 
XiCopold,  I/>rd  Lucan,  and  some 
lawyers ;  but  the  best  portraito  of  the 
year  are  the  late  Mr.  David  Cox,  the 
artist,  by  Sir  J.  W.  Gordon ;  and  a 
Sir  Colin  CampbeU,  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Phillips.  Mr.  Stanfield  has  a  grand 
abandoned  wreck ;  Mr»  Boberts  the 
Christmas  Day  in  St.  Peter'a—which 
Mr.  Buskin,  jpraisin^r  it,  subordinates 
to  the  bit  of  wettea  road,  as  moi- 
tioued.  Landseer  has  ^  noble  doff 
rescuing  a  child  from  the  sea,  and 
some  does  licking  the  wounds  of  a 
stag — the  usually  courtly  artist  calLi 
the  work,  Highland  Nurses,  and  de- 
dicates it  to  Mias  Nightingale ;  and, 
then,  there  is  Mr.  Hunt  with  hi« 
"  Scapegoat,"  a  painful  subject  with 
an  imnutable  back  ffl:t>und — he  went 
to  the  Dead  Sea  for  it.  Mr.  MiUais 
has  several  noble  works,  the  finest 
being  ''  Autumn  Leaves,"  a  twilight 
scene,  with  px]a  at  a  bonnrt ;  and  the 
most  touohmg  being  a  child,  with  % 
wounded  arm,  slumbering  on  the 
tomb  of  an  old  crusader — a  fierce 
fight  rages  outside  the  church,  and 
the  soldier  who  has  laid  down  the  ptt 
of  the  regiment  to  rest,  has  plac^ 
his  coat  upon  it,  before  hurrying 
back  to  the  battle.    Mothers'  eyM 

f  listen  as  they  look  at  this  gem.   A 
)eath  of  Chatterton,  by  A&.  Wal- 
ler, is  a  most  conscientious  woii, 
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with  the  truth  of  a  Pre-Baphaelite, 
but  without  hia  pedantry ;  while  a 
new  Pre-Raphaelite,  Mr.  Burton,  au 
Irishman  who  doea  credit  to  his 
country,  has  painted  a  fatal  duel— a 
cavalier  has  fallen  bv  the  hand  of  a 
Puritan  rival,  and  the  teterritna 
Camay  a  loving  woman,  bends  over 
the  former  in  misery — and  has  painted 
it  most  thoughtfully.  If  to  these 
notes  we  add  Siat  Baron  Marochetti 
has  ventured  on  tinted  marble  in  the 
sculpture-den ;  that  Greek  forms  of 
female  loveliness  have  been  sedulously 
and  beautifully  reproduced  by  reve- 
rent hands  ;  that  the  bust-nortraits 
are  numerous  and  many  of  tnem  ex- 
celleut--the  William  Bussell  of  the 
Crimea,  by  Tuseaud,  the  Samuel 
Warren,  b^Earle,  being  noticeable  j 
and  the  English  Attorney  General 
and  others,  l^  that  best  of  jolly  and 
genial  Irishmen,  John  E.  Jones,  beintf 
singularly  good--and  that  Maodowell^ 
exquisite  grace,  and  Munro's  original 
vigour  are  well  illustrated,  we  had 
better  close  the  list,  for  there  are 
thirteen  hundred  and  seventy-six 
works  to  talk  about,  and  it  is  late  in 
the  month. 

Touching  the  Poison,  there  has  sel- 
dom been  a  criminal  case  since  that 
of  Thurtell  and  Weare,  in  which  the 
intense  interest  taken  by  the  nation 
in  the  investigation  has  been  so  en^ 
tirely  apart  from  any  interest  in  the 
sufferer  or  his  supposed  assassin — for 
so  the  latter  must  be  spoken  of,  the 
trial  still  pending  as  we  write.  They 
were  both  memwrs  of  ^'  the  betting 
fraternity,"  an  institution  of  the 
coun^  which  numbers  its  exoeptional 
list  of  honourable  men,  but  which,  as 
a  mass,  represents  folly,  cunning,  and 
dirty  rascality.  The  man  who  was 
poisoned  (that  he  was  so  is  distinctly 
sworn  to  by  the  first  medical  talent 
in  England,  and  the  fact  may  be  taken 
as  established)  was  at  best  a  weak 
and,  as  is  also  proved,  a  vulgarly  im- 
mond  man^  and  the  aocus^  person 
was  a  sporting  surgeon.  Yet  the  ex- 
citement which  the  case  has  caused  is 
extraordinary.  The  late  Premier  of 
England  is  cudly  on  the  bench,  as  is  a 
late  wittv  Colonial  Secretaiy,  who 
has  once  been  bo  carried  away  by  the 
interest  of  the  trial,  as  to  forget  that 
he  was  a  mere  spectator,  and  to  ask, 
aloud,  of  one  of  the  officials  whether 
a  document  contained  a  certain  sig- 
nature. Demands  for  admission  were 


poured  in  by  the  thousand ;  and  happy 
IS  the  man  who  is  permitted  to  sit, 
day  by  day,  in  that  stifling  court,  to 
watch  the  process  by  which  it  is  to  be 
discovered  whether  a  country  suiw)U 
destroyed  another  betting  man.   The 
subject  is  the  theme  in  all  circles, 
and  even  the  necessarily  disgusting 
medical  evidence  is  rechauffS,  from 
day  by  day,  and  each  step  by  which 
law  is  supposed  to  be  gaining  upon 
crime  is  carefully  markra.    A  strong 
array  of  legal  talent  musters  on  both 
sides,  the  keen,  shrewd,  resolute  At- 
torney-General being  pitted  against 
the  eloquent  Shea,  and  the  juniors 
being  nearly  all  men  of  mark.    No 
point  will  be  lost  on  either  side ;  and 
if,  as  the  lawyers  say  is  the  case,  a 
trial  by  jury  be  the  most  perfect  ma^ 
chine   for  disengaging   truth    from 
f^sehood  and  error,  it  Will  seldom 
have  been  more  satisJPactorily  worked 
than  in  the  investigation  now  pend- 
ing.    Perhaps  even  more  important 
than  the  result  of  the  case  itself  are 
the  deductions  that  will  be  drawn 
from  the  medical  evidence  which  has 
been    ImiUffht   out.      Never,    since 
the  great  Oyer  of   poisoning,  have 
the   various   means   of    destruction 
which    science    places    within   the 
reach    of     the   chemist    been   lidd 
open  moro  completely  to  the  pub- 
lic eye  ;  and  it  is  far  from  improbable 
tiiat  certain  disastrous  results  will 
ere  long  be  found  to  have  arisen  from 
the  broadcast  sowing  of  a  knowledge 
better  withheld  from  the  non-pro- 
fessional world.     Should  the  balance 
of  evidence  leave  an  impression  on 
the  public  mind  that  a  certain  poison 
is   not    to   be    detected,    we    may 
have  hereafter  to  regret  that  every 
syllable  uttered  by  the  witnesses  has 
l)een  reported  so  accurately  and  di- 
vuleed  so  extensively.    But  the  im- 
mediate interest  of  society  is  with  the 
decision ;  and  this,  in  suspense  while 
these  lines  aro  being  written,  will  be 
mven  beforo  they  are  read.    It  is  un* 
desirable  to  enter  moro  accurate!  v  into 
the  case  while  it  is  incomplete,  out  it 
is  impossible  to  pass  it  over  while 
enumerating  the  elements  which  May 
has  introduced  into  our  social  inter- 
change of  opinion. 

And  now,  touching  these  Pyro- 
technics, the  last  scintilla  of  which 
will  have  burned  out  beforo  publish- 
ing-day. The  subject  occupies  us 
very  much ;  but  we  are  proua  to  say 
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that  London  is  not  thinking  bo  much 
of  Calherine  wheels  and  Roman  can- 
dles as  of  another  matter.  For  once 
we  have  perfect  confidence  in  the 
government.  It  is  matter  of  regret 
that  some  fatal  accidents  have  alr^uly 
happened  at  Woolwich,  and  indeed 
more  lives,  it  is  stated,  have  been 
lost  in  making  the  peace  fireworks 
than  were  sacrificed  at  the  Arsenal 
during  the  whole  war.  But  as  re- 
gards the  result  of  the  labours  at  the 
factory  we  are  quite  calm.  The 
government  has  plenty  of  money, 
and,  moreover,  has  taken  up  this  fire- 
work show  rather  obstinately  as  a 
matter  of  its  own,  and  will  therefore 
do  its  best  to  make  that  show  a  worthy 
one.  Whetherthe  directors  have  a  new 
plan  of  their  own,  or  whether  we  are 
tohaveaset  of  "  Temples  of  Concord," 
modelled  upon  the  idea  of  1814,  at 
which  the  l^  artists  of  theday  assist- 
ed, we  do  not  care.  If  the  government 
adheres  to  precedents,  the  pictures  of 
the  old  show  are  in  the  windows  in 
Fleet-street ;  the  effect  looks  fine,  and 
our  fathers  declare  that  it  was  splen- 
did. But  this  we  leave  to  the  autho- 
rities. What  we  partictdarl^  want 
to  know  is,  whether  London  is  to  be 
given  up  that  night  to  the  rabble— 
we  mean  the  dangerous  classes — ^who, 
it  is  stated,  are  organizing  for  riot 
and  burglaiy.  There  is  a  Latin  say- 
ing about  the  memory  of  past  labours 
heu^  pleasant,  and  it  will  be  very 
gratSymg,  on  the  1st  of  June,  to 
-read  that  we  have  disquieted  our- 
selves in  vain.  But  at  this  present 
writing  there  is  nothing  vain  in  the 
matter.  On  that  night  it  b  idle  to 
expect  that  a  servant  will  remain  at 
home  to  protect  your  house.  If  your 
amiable  wife  and  excitable  daugh- 
ters— to  say  nothing  of  young  Pickle- 
herring,  home  from  the  Rev.Dr.Swish- 
tail*s — ^wish  to  see  the  fire-works,  how 
are  they  to  go  without  you  to  escort 
and  protect  them  through  the  mob  ? 
Argal,  the  house  must  be  left  to  it- 
self. As  for  the  police,  nobody  ex- 
pects anything  from  them.  Even  the 
lesson  of  last  year  was  lost  upon 
them  ;  and  on  the  Trinity  Sunday, 
when  the  demonstration  was  expect- 
ed on  account  of  the  stoppage  of  the 


'^  Sabbath  music,"  they  permitted  the 
*'  roughs  "  to  rush  about  Kensington 
Gardens,    breaking    the   trees,   and 
charging  all    decent  persons.    This 
was  the  non-interference  policy.    If 
that  is  to  be  practised  on  the  SOth  of 
this  May,  woe  to  London*    Another 
cause  of  our  trouble  is  concerning 
the  illuminations.    Nobody  wants  to 
li^ht  up  at  all ;  and  as  the  shows 
will  with  everybody  be  the  Parian 
why,  if  you  please,  should  we  illi- 
minate  without  a  chance  of  spectir 
tmcBl    But  the  government  "seems 
to  wish  it,"  and  this  will  be  hint 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  for 
the  patriotic  glaziers  and  their  accom- 
plices, the  "  rouglis."   On  the  whok, 
therefore,  we  are  looking  forward  to 
this   national    rejoicing   with  most 
uncomfortable     anticipations  ;    for 
while   we  are    being    crushed  and 
trodden    on     in     the    Parks,    we 
shall   be   reflecting  that  our  houses 
are  being  pillaged  and  our  windows 
smashed.      "May  the  event  prove 
better  than  our  thoughts  ; "  but  we 
have  a  notion  that  we  shall  be  made 
to  remember    the  Peace  rejoicing 
pretty  much  as  Kins  Herod  intend- 
ed that  his  subjects  snould  remember 
his  decease,  that  is,  by  virtue  of  some 
excessive  private  disagreeables.    Bat 
never  mind — up  with  the  rockets! 
Let  us  have  Catnerine  wheels  in  hon- 
our of    Russian   hereditaiy  policy, 
likely  to  triumph  in  Circassia  if  not 
elsewhere ;  Jack-in-the-boxes  for  con- 
stitutional statesmen,  whopop  up  with 
education  schemes,  and  uien  disap- 
pear;  Maroons  to  imitate  cannon  for 
fleets   whose  commanders  do  cveiy- 
thing  but  fight  ;     Eoman  candles  for 
Austria  and  the  glorious  coMordat; 
and  Serpents — but  no,  we  most  not  be 
personal.      But  "  when  we  have  wea- 
ried ourselves  with  base  companaooB, 
it  is  probable  that  we  shall  aee  a  veiy 
grand  sight ;  and  it  speaks  wellfbroar 
gentlemanly  and  liberal  charwtcrM 
a  nation,  that  having  so  veiylittjeto 
be  thankful  for,  we  ^all  have  testified 
our  gratitude  by  so  ovCTwhelming  « 
manifestation  as  that  we  M*^*^ 
preparing  with  the  fear  and  faemwnig 
aforesaid. 

London,  May  fOth. 
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